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I HE GIRL'S OWN PAPER. 


CHAPTER I. 

I TAKE POSSESSION OF THE BROWN PARLOUR. 

“ Words are wind ; deed proveth promise ; 
he who helps at need is kin.”— Eastern saying. 



\ HEN visitors came 
to Wildcroft they 
always unanim¬ 
ously agreed that 
the pleasantest 
room in the house 
was the house¬ 
keeper’s room, and, in my 
opinion, they were right. 

Not that it ever went by 
that name—oh, dear no ! 

It was always the Brown 
Parlour, or Mrs. Berrie’s 
room. 

It was a large room and somewhat 
low, and the brown wainscot and rows 
of small black-framed pictures gave it 
an old-fashioned look. There was a 
great mahogany press too, and high 
cupboards on either side of the fire¬ 
place, and an old oak settle that looked 
delightfully cosy of a winter’s evening. 

And then the windows—one a wide 
projecting bay, overlooking a small 
lawn, with a rustic arbour; and on the 
other side a curiously shaped corner 
window, commanding a full view of the 
poultry yard and the daily. 

1 remember the summer’s evening 
when I first took possession of it, and 
how bright and inviting it looked. There 
were flowers on the round table, and 
beautiful blossoming plants in the corner 
window ; a pet lamb belonging to the 
children was cropping the lawn, a gaily 
painted cart full of dolls stood on the 
gravel path, a small terrier was keeping 
watch over it, and barking defiantly at 
the lamb. 

“Do you like your new quarters, 
Berrie ? Do you think you can be happy 
here?” Mrs. Mostyn asked these 
questions a little anxiously ; but when 
she saw my face I think she needed no 
answer, but she just took my hand in 
hers and pressed it kindly. Dear soul, 
she had always such loving ways. 

Well, I was never a talker, and it has 
ever been my opinion that our best and 
truest thoughts are those that never 
are spoken, for we all have our secret 
hoard of precious things ; so it was only 
to myself that I whispered, “ My lines 
have fallen to me in pleasant places,” 
and then my eyes grew misty, and for a 
moment the pet lamb and toy cart and 
the frisking, barking terrier seemed 
blurred and indistinct. 

Well, all this happened long ago, 
before dear Mrs. Mostyn died, and 
before Miss Faith came to Wildcroft to 
take care of her brother and his mother¬ 
less children. But perhaps it may be 
well to say a word here of the sorrowful 
circumstances that compelled me to 
break up my home and accept the situa¬ 
tion of housekeeper and general factotum 
in the Mostyn family. 

I suppose there are few wealthy 


families who have not some poor rela¬ 
tions or less fortunate offshoots belong¬ 
ing to them. 

Now it could not have been a welcome 
idea to Graham Mostyn that miles away 
his cousin Thomas Foster was keeping 
a small tinman’s shop in the little 
town of Lethbridge, Wildcroft was in 
Wyngate Rise, which lies a mile or 
so above Wyngate, a charming village 
with small goose-greens, and deep lanes, 
and open spaces of broken common land, 
golden with gorse ; the broad silvery river 
was hidden from view, only when the 
trees were bare one could catch the steel- 
blue gleam far below from a corner of 
the terrace. 

As the crow flies Lethbridge is only 
four miles away, though it is a good 
seven by the road ; but as far as our kins¬ 
man Graham Mostyn was concerned, we 
might have been in Grahamstown or 
Tasmania. Not that I ever blamed him ; 
and after all he was only cousin once 
removed to mother, though she made 
the most of it when our neighbours came 
to tea, and my cousin Graham Mostyn 
of Wildcroft gave a flavour to the tea¬ 
cakes. “A pretty sort of cousin, Mary 
Ann,” father would say sometimes, “and 
he has never darkened our doorway. 
Tin ain’t in the Squire’s line. He and 
his lady drove past yesterday, and they 
were both looking another way. I was 
taking down a saucepan from the window 
and saw them plainly.” 

Mother coloured up at that—she never 
liked father’s blunt speeches. Well, we 
all have our pet vanities, and I could 
not find it in my heart to be hard on 
mother, for she had been well educated 
and held her head rather high in Leth¬ 
bridge, and she never rested until she 
persuaded father to send me to a good 
school, for, dear heart, she had made up 
her mind that I was to be a governess. 

I was her only child, and she was 
ambitious for me ; but she died before 
my education was finished, and 1 was 
obliged to come home and take care of 
father. 

Well, there is no need to dwell on 
those years. After mother’s death the 
business seemed to dwindle; father’s 
health broke, and anxiety and worry of 
mind dragged him down. There were 
bad debts, our regular customers fell off; 
then father took a chill and could not 
shake it off, and before long I was 
alone. 

Can I ever forget those first dreary 
days, the loneliness of the silent house, 
the shuttered windows of the shop, the 
only sound the heavy clogs of our old 
Ann pattering about the yard as she 
fastened up the clothes-lines ? 

The day after the funeral, as 1 was 
putting away father’s clothes and shed¬ 
ding tears over them, old Ann came up 
in her pottering way to tell me that 
Squire Mostyn was wanting to see me, 
and that she had put him into the best 
sitting-room. 

Well, I was a good bit taken aback 
when Ann said this, and I will not deny 
that I was nervous enough when I 
entered the room, fora kinsman who is 
also a stranger is rather a formidable 
visitor. He was a tall fine-looking man, 
with a clever clearly-cut face ; he looked 


me all over in a quick searching way as 
though he were taking stock of me, then 
his expression softened. 

“Miss Foster,” he said kindly, “I 
believe we are distantly related. I did 
not like to hear that a kinswoman should 
be alone in the world and in sore trouble 
without some offer of service on my part. 
Will you let me know exactly how 
matters stand with you ? ” And then he 
sat down, and after a moment’s hesita¬ 
tion I took the seat near him. There 
had been a kind formality in his hesi¬ 
tating speech, bist as we talked he unbent 
more and more. 

I had little to tell him. The business 
had dwindled during father’s long ill¬ 
ness, and was absolutely nil. The sale 
of the stock and furniture would only 
cover outstanding debts ; it would be 
necessary for me to look for some situa¬ 
tion at once as nursery-governess or 
companion, or even useful maid. 

“Wait a moment,” he interrupted me 
at this point; “my wife shall come 
and see you—she is wanting some help 
with the children. I will talk it over 
with her, and see you again.” And then 
he shook hands with me very cordially 
and left me a bit comforted. Oh, if 
only mother could know that actually 
her cousin Graham Mostyn of Wildcroft 
had really darkened our doorway at last! 
Mr. Mostyn was evidently a man of his 
mind, for the next day his wife called. 
She was a lovely woman, with gentle 
engaging manners, and before many 
minutes 1 lost my heart to her. 

“ I have heard all about you,” she 
said, in such a friendly voice, “ and my 
husband says you are far too young and 
pretty to be thrown on the world.” 
Dear me, how I flushed up when she 
said that ; but someone else had 
thought me pretty and had told me so 
—and after all good looks are not to be 
despised. “ Don’t you think we could 
mutually help each other?” she went 
on. “ Nurse is a good woman, but she 
is terribly ignorant and narrow-minded, 
and I cannot leave the children entirely 
with her. Then I am not strong, and I 
want someone to assist me with the 
housekeeping. Cook is a treasure, but 
she is rather hot-tempered and flighty. 
Now, though you are young, you look so 
quiet and reliable.” I bit my lip when 
Mrs. Mostyn said this to keep myself 
from crying, for too well did I know how 
sorrow of heart and bitter disappoint¬ 
ment make even a young face look 
grave and sober. But I have no wish 
to tell my own story; most women have 
their secret trouble, and now and then 
some trusting, innocent girl goes sing¬ 
ing down the primrose path, to find 
herself landed in a thorny labyrinth that 
leads to No Man’s Land. That is my 
little parable ; 1 will not offer to explain 
it. Mrs. Mostyn was the only one who 
ever understood it properly, and she 
actually shed tears over it. “ Poor dear 
Berrie,” she said, “ you have been 
cruelly treated. There, we will not talk 
any more ; we will dig a deep, deep 
grave and bury it.” And though I was 
willing enough to do this, how could I 
help it if, now and then, some pallid 
ghost would sometimes creep across my 
path ? Can we dig any grave really 
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deep enough to bury a woman’s dead 
love ? 

It was certain that Mrs. Mostyn had 
taken a fancy to me. She was a warm¬ 
hearted, impulsive woman, but she was 
not without shrewdness, and she very 
seldom failed in reading character. 

“I knew you would be a comfort to 
me, Berrie,” she said to me a few days 
before she died. “I knew it that very 
first day when I came to Lethbridge.” 
And then a wistful sadness came into 
her dear eyes. “ I shall leave the 
children more happily now I know that 
you will be here to help Faith.” 

Looking back on those days, I could 
smile to think of the curious nondescript 
position that awaited me at Wildcroft, 
a sort of combination of nursery gover¬ 
ness, mother’s help, and confidential 
housekeeper—not a very easy position 
for an untrained young woman of three- 
and-twenty ; but with a little tact and 
a good deal of perseverance, it worked 
well. 

Ihe brown parlour was given for my 
especial use, and it was there that I 
taught the children their simple lessons, 
except in summer time, when we ad¬ 
journed to the arbour. 

I soon took a great pride in my linen- 
press and store cupboards, and before 
two years were over I had qualified 
myself for a still-room maid. Mrs. 
Jones, the hot-tempered and buxom 
widow, soon left all the delicate sponge 


cakes and rusks to me, and at marma¬ 
lade and jam-making seasons I was her 
right hand ; but it was not until Miss 
Faith came to Wildcroft that I became 
an accredited housekeeper and custodian 
of the keys, and that the servants called 
me Mrs. Berrie and brought me all their 
grievances. 

I was by nature a good listener, and 
it was just play to me to smooth out 
and disentangle other people’s twisted 
skeins. I could not go out into the 
garden, to see if the gooseberries were 
ripening or the currants fit for picking, 
but Jem the gardener’s boy would come 
sidling up with some story or other 
against Gregson ; and I dared not ven¬ 
ture into one of the greenhouses for fear 
Gregson should bear down on me with 
complaints of Jem. Then there was 
Mrs. Jones—she loved nothing better 
than to bring my supper in herself, and 
watch me eat it while she grumbled un¬ 
ceasingly against the housemaids, or 
Roberts, or the footman George. 

“ It does so relieve me to talk to you, 
Mrs. Berrie,” she would say, “ and to 
get rid of one’s grumbles; it is like 
shaking the dust off one’s clothes after 
a walk down Sandy Lane, and gets rid 
of the grit. ’ But though I knew well 
what the worthy woman meant, I could 
never understand how silence or an 
occasional interjection could infuse 
comfort. 

Now, with Miss Faith it was different. 
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An Accident to a Queen. 

When the Black Prince was bom in 1330 
there was rejoicing all over the country, and 
in honour of the event a tournament was held 
in London, at which Queen Philippa and all 
the lady nobility were invited to be present. 

A great wooden tower was erected for the 
accommodation of the Queen and her ladies, 
but scarcely had they entered it when the 
scaffolding suddenly gave way, and the 
occupants, including the Queen, fell to the 
ground. 

Fortunately no one was injured ; neverthe¬ 
less the young king vowed that the careless 
carpenters who had built the structure should 
instantly be put to death. The Queen, how¬ 
ever, as soon as she had recovered from the 
fright of her fall, so effectually pleaded for the 
men that Edward pardoned them. 

The Real Pain. 

A little boy and his sister were playing 
together, when he suddenly struck her on the 
head. The little girl began to cry bitterly, 
covering her face with her hands. 

“ Gh, Katie,” said her brother earnestly, 
“don’t cry. I am very sorry—I didn’t 
mean it.” 

The little girl looked up and said, “ Didn’t 
you mean it, Johnnie? Well, then”—and 
she brushed the tears from her eyes—“ it 
doesn’t hurt me, it’s quite better.” 

How true, it has been remarked, is this to 
human nature! The real pain—certainly the 
severest part of the pain—was the thought 
that her brother had struck her purposely. 
When she saw—for his face showed it better 
even than his words—that it was an accident, 
and that he was sorry for it, the pain was 
over. 


Called after Flowers. 

Rames of flowers appear nowadays to be in 
special favour for girls, even to a fantastical 
extent. -We find among recent lists not only 
the familiar Rose, Violet, Daisy, Pansy, and 
Lily, but Gladiolus, Forget-me-not, Snowdrop, 
Anemone, Jessamine, Azalea, Verbena, Dahlia, 
Clematis, and Chrysanthemum. 

„ Some parents are not content with less than 
a small posy of flowers. Thus we have .Snow¬ 
drop Violet Pansy Gray, Ivy Violet Primrose 
McGinley, Anemone Lily Rose Violet 
Montgomery, and Ivy Verbena Mignonette 
Slocombe. 

More Printers’ Errors. 

A politician once read in a morning paper 
the following comment on one of his speeches, 
“ Them asses believed him ! ” Possibly he 
was not much consoled by being assured that 
the reporter had merely wished to signify that 
“ the masses believed him.” 

Richard Procter, the astronomer, has left 
it on record that the most remarkable change 
which the printers ever arranged for him was 
the following. The words “ Lines, bands, 
and striae in the violet part of the spectra,” 
were printed “ Links, bonds and stripes for 
the violent kinds of spectres.” 

A Rule for Conversation. —As a 
general rule it is wise to drop from conversa¬ 
tion and, as far as possible, from memory, all 
that is unpleasant, or sad, or wrong, unless 
there be some positive and urgent reason for 
recalling it. Such things perish far more 
quickly by neglect than exposure, while every¬ 
thing which is good, and just, and beautiful, is 
quickened and strengthened by being brought 
to the light and emphasised. 


I was so sorry for her and yet she pro¬ 
voked me, too ; she was so obviously the 
wrong person in the wrong place, and 
she was quite aware of the fact. “I 
am too thin-skinned, Berrie,” she would 
say sometimes. “ I feel little pricks and 
annoyances more than other people do. 
If I could only harden myself, and not 
mind the young people laughing at me 
and calling me old-fashioned; but I 
care so horribly. I feel like that hen” 
—pointing to the ruffled plumage of a 
perturbed fowl, one that had been acci¬ 
dentally shut out of the hen-roost— 
“when some of those up-to-date girls, 
Hope’s friends, have been talking to 
me. Why, I heard Maud Bennet whisper 
to her sister this very afternoon ‘ that 
someone must have come out of the 
Ark,’ and of course she meant me; but 
Hope only laughed, and seemed to think 
it good fun. Somehow,” continued the 
poor lady in a plaintive voice, “ the girls 
of the present day do not seem to talk 
the same language as the girls I re¬ 
member when I was young.” And then 
Miss Faith sighed again, in the old 
helpless manner that always made me 
long to shake her, morally. For after 
all there was something puerile in Miss 
Faith’s complaint. Every period has its 
own fashions ; and if the modern girl 
has her faults, she has her virtues, too. 
But you could never get Miss Faith to 
own this. 

(To be continued.) 


Gentleness. 

Speak gently ! ’Tis a little thing 
Dropped in the heart’s deep well ; 
The good, the joy that it may bring 
Eternity shall tel \.—Langford. 


Acrostic I. 

The Name above all names the best, 
Giving us peace, and joy, and rest. 

A scribe who loved his country well 
And yet God’s warnings had to tell. 

A king to whom a letter came ; 

Before the Lord he spread the same. 

A servant, who God’s children led 
Into a cave, and kept them fed. 

A queen who dared to disobey, 

And from the Court was sent away. 

A shepherd who was called by grace 
And with the prophets took a place. 
An evil and ungodly man 
Who could not cany out his plan. 

One whose sublime and wondrous deed 
You in the Book of Judges read. 

A prophet who foretold Christ’s Name 
Long, long before He really came. 

A mother who was called to part 
With one she loved with all her heart. 

A Book of Wisdom ; words that tell 
What we should all remember well. 

One who in praying lingered long 
And gave a sweet thanksgiving song. 

Take all these names and you will find 
A promise true for all mankind. 


E. S. 
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THE TROUSSEAU OF TO-DAY. 



apply even to the trousseaux of Royal ladies. 
The number of unmade gowns in them is very 
large, which shows that the varying moods 
of fashion are taken into account; and it is 
evident that there are many materials which 
can be purchased and laid aside for a time 
without injury, and also without becoming 

old-fashioned. But here the common-sense 

view of the matter steps in, and inquires— 
“Why buy them before you need them, if 
you be not ‘ a Royalty ? ’ In their case we 
can comprehend the necessity 
—there are so many people, 
institutions and nationalities 
that must be patronised on 

the occasion of a Royal 

wedding.” 

Well, the true answer seems 
to be, I am sony to say, in 
that well-known phrase, 
“ Take it while you can get 
it ”—in short, while people 
are in the mood for giving. 
There is also something in the 
fact of the fixed sum which is 
laid aside to be spent on the 
one object. It is best to use 
it. Perhaps if any of it be 
laid aside, circumstances may 
require it elsewhere. Life is 


hot climate; or they would be useful even in 
England if we continued to have the hot 
summers of the last three years; and more 
especially if the heat were to extend into 
August, we should require quite a stock of 
clothing. 

Perhaps, for the sake of argument, it is well 
to say that our trousseau allowance consists 
of ^200. Of course there are very many girls 
who do not get more than half or a quarter 
of this sum, but still there are certain things 
that every girl must have and every trousseau 
must contain, and so one sum is ;as good as 
another; for where one girl would be entitled 
to afford ten guineas for a gown, another 
would need the same, but would only be 
entitled to pay five pounds. 

Certain fashions obtain in one class which 
do not in another, it is true; but there are 
many girls who have to look as well as their 
richer sisters on half the annual income. 
This is done at the expense of personal 
thought and exertion, and of a patient deter¬ 
mination which carries all before it. It is 
done by calculation and attention to the 
minor details of expenditure, by a knowledge 
of where to buy, and how to buy in the 
cheapest market, and also of the exact thing 
to buy. One girl will look smart and stylish, 
where another, with far more money, will 


THE WEDDING-GOWN. 


The amount allowed for the purchase of a 
trousseau differs with the circumstances of the 
family and the number of it, and is governed 
also a good deal by the kindly generous nature 
of the parents. In some cases where a mar¬ 
riage is in prospect, which is remarkably good 
in a worldly point of view, the parents will 
probably desire to provide more handsomely 
than they would otherwise do were the pros¬ 
pects less brilliant. The amount of dress 
needed will be far more considerable in one 
case than the other; although the number ot 
dresses may be the same, the style of them 
will be more expensive. 

We will take a family of fair position with 
comfortable means, the 'daughter marrying an 
officer in the army or the navy, or a profes¬ 
sional man of good position; and here we 
shall find that the sum set aside for the 
bride’s trousseau will range from to 

^150, up to £200, the latter being a very 
usual sum, especially when a girl has no 
fortune, or very little to take with her to 
her new home. 

The cost of the trousseau of to-day may be 
rated rather higher, I think, than it was ten 
years ago; that is, so far as regards the 
purchasing power of the amount allowed, 
which is not so great as it was; or rather, 
perhaps; I should say that we have advanced 
in our ideas of what is required, and thus dresses 
cost more than they did formerly. On the 
other hand we can manage to do with fewer 
of them ; for we unquestionably think it wiser 
to have less than we did. This rule seems to 


uncertain, and the 
father and the 
mother alike know 
human nature, and 
as it is their own 
money, and a kind 
of last gift to their 
child, they prefer 
it to be used as it 
is intended. To 
avoid having too 
many made-up 
things laid by, 
which may grow 
out of date, it 
seems better to 
purchase the ma¬ 
terials which may 
be useful in the 
future, and which 
are excepted by 
ever-varying 
fashions. 

Now, serge, 
blue and black, is 
one of these ma¬ 
terials, and a little 
consideration will 
give us others: 
white dotted mus¬ 
lins and other thin 
materials, if our 
steps were likely 
to be turned to 
India or any other 



A LACE GOWN. 
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look dowdy and plain ; her 
gowns will have mysteri¬ 
ously lost their freshness 
as soon as worn, and no¬ 
thing will be at its best in 
her wardrobe. 

That mysterious thing 
which we call style seems 
to be both a personal 
attribute and an acquired 
virtue, as some girls have 
it by nature, and from 
their earliest days we know 
they will look well in what¬ 
ever they wear — with a 
touch here, a pull there, 
and, under the magic touch 
of their deft fingers, the 
most untoward garments 
look well. It is also ac¬ 
quired by many observant 


her marriage, this is a 
very wise arrangement, 
for it will thus answer two 
purposes and do for two 
events. Otherwise, hav¬ 
ing a Court train strikes 
me as a clever way of 
obtaining a second white 
satin gown, which, if you 
are to go out much, will 
be useful. But there is 
no need of the Court 
train, and you can have 
a very handsome wed¬ 
ding-gown without it. 

It quite depends on 
your after use of your 
wedding-gown how much 
you spend upon it. 
Thirty-five guineas, if 
made of the best satin at 
about 13s. a yard, would 
be a handsome sum ; but 
out of your hundred 
pounds it would be quite 
excessive. So I should 
advise you to look care¬ 
fully at the satins, and if 
you can get the rightly- 
coloured ivory—the true 
hue of old ivory—in the 
linen-backed kind, do not 
take a silk one, as the 
former will wear quite as 
well and will look very 
nearly the same. About 
7s. or 8s. a yard would 
be enough to give at a 
really good shop. If you 
have any old lace, use it 
for your wedding-gown, 
at least, for the neck and 
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girls in a suitable environment, and I think it 
means that they have the initiative faculty 
strongly developed. It is a great thing to find 
out your style and what suits you, and stick to 
it.. Many girls look their best in a coat and 
skirt, and they appear smart and well set up, 
while we all know the other girl, who looks 
and feels untidy and dowdy, and comes un¬ 
screwed at her waist. Perhaps really good 
style consists in an exquisite tidiness, a dainty 
sweetness and cleanliness which is never for¬ 
gotten nor omitted: bathing and brushing, 
and a strictness in mending all the tears, and 
sewing on all the buttons and strings exactly 
when they are wanted. All this implies that 
you possess the highest and best domestic 
qualities possible to womankind. 

The sum we have selected, ^200, must be 
divided into two parts; the first hundred 
must be apportioned to the dresses of the 
trousseau, and the second to the under¬ 
clothing and the numberless other accessories 
—bonnets and hats, boots and shoes, stockings 
and gloves, etc.—which go to make up the 
complete outfit of every woman. So we will 
begin with what seems to be an ordinary 
number of gowns for any girl who is in society 
and expects to have a certain amount of going 
out in the evening of one kind or another. 

In making a list of the gowns we put down 
the wedding - gown, veil, and wreath, the 
going-away dress, evening gowns and tailor- 
mades, as for a wedding at any season these 
will be needed, and if in the winter, a mantle, 
jacket, or coat, in addition, and probably 
some furs. Just at present the wedding-gown 
is almost always made of ivory satin, with a 
Court train, this latter being so long and 
ample that it is nearly another dress. Of 
course, if the bride intends to be presented on 


sleeves. The tulle veil 
and wreath together 
will cost about £ 2, and 
after this you will need 
to consider the shoes 
and stockings, petti¬ 
coats and gloves. 

What is called the 
going-away gown is, 
next to the wedding- 
gown, of the most im¬ 
portance in a trousseau, 
for this reason—that 
it will be for most 
women the out-of-door 
ftiece de resistance for 
the summer or winter 
trousseau. A fair sum 
should be allowed for 
it, and it should be 
carefully chosen. I 
have seen two this sea¬ 
son which have pleased 
me very much. The 
first was a summer gown 
of mauve voile, lined 
with a slightly darker 
silk, aud trimmed with 
a flat garniture of 
white lace with an 
edging of narrow black 
velvet. On the skirt 
there were two rows of 
this, and the same was 
on the bodice, which 
had a white lace vest 
and revers, and one of 
the new lace collars 
that are quite trans¬ 
parent and stiffened by 


means ot whalebones at the sides, back and 
front. A hat to match this gown was intended 
to be worn with it, but I should have preferred 
a black hat as the wearer was fair, and the 
contrast would have been effective. A petti¬ 
coat was made to match of the same silk, 
which is just now a very usual thing. 

The other gown was what is called a tailor- 
made. It was of the palest grey cloth, the 
bodice being also simple, with a front of white 
satin and lace, and revers of the satin, which 
were braided with black and white. The hat 
worn with this was one of those gathered 
ones of chiffon or tulle in the prettiest pale 
blue. The wearer was dark, with blue eyes. 
I he silk lining of this gown was of a pale 
blue, with a petticoat of the same. It will be 
seen that either of these gowns was of a 
character to be useful afterwards. Perhaps, 
instead of the blue hat or toque, one might 
have preferred one of the grey-coloured tulle, 
or a white one. These two are specimens of 
what is required in the going-away gown for 
summer, and the conditions vary but little in 
winter, for the cloth may be slightly heavier 
and some fur may be used. But the gown is 
a smart and diessy one, and, if needful, addi¬ 
tional warmth may be procured by means of a 
cape or mantle; or the gown itself may be 
cool, and the skirt handsomely fur-trimmed, 
but suitable for afternoon wear. 

As a general rule, three tailor-made gowns 
would be a fair allowance in such an outfit 
as this, including, of course, the going-away 
dress, if that were of cloth, and tailor-made. 
We must consider the exigencies and require¬ 
ments of our daily life, and these would 
demand a knockabout, everyday coat and 
skirt of tweed, serge, or homespun, and 
another slightly better and more dressy, but 
not so dressy as the one I have mentioned. 
The tailor-made gowns may be classed as 
good, better, and 
best, and therefore it 
is well to look about 
us and try to find 
such models for each 
as we may like. The 
cost would vary from 
three guineas, for the 
everyday one, up to 
six or even seven, 
for the best. The 
tailor you employ 
would of course make 
a difference in charge, 
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if extremely fashionable or of a more quiet 
order. 

.After the tailor-mades would come the 
consideration of summer piques , drills, and 
flannels, with the muslin blouses to wear with 
them. Most girls have a stock of these 
already, and there is nothing to prevent them 
making such additions as will bring them up 
to the mark. These pique and drill dresses 
can be purchased at very moderate prices 
during the sales, and so they need not be con¬ 
sidered as expensive. Indeed, most of the 
girls I know have the skirts and muslin 
blouses either made at home or done by some 
“ little dressmaker,” to whom they supply 
patterns and materials. A pique skirt, how¬ 
ever, it is better to purchase, unless your little 
dressmaker can manage the strapped seams, 
for which there is an obligation at present if 
we would be in the fashion. 

As regards the coats of these white gowns, 
I do not think we, any of us, find them of 
great value, and we wear out ten skirts to one 
coat. Frenchwomen wear them sometimes 
with black or coloured skirts, and I have 
noticed that they are worn in this way in 
England ; but if you must have a jacket, or do 
noUoiow what to do with those you have, I 
should advise you to have something between 
an Eton and a Bolero made ot them. You 
can purchase a shape to suit you, and have the 
transformation carried out by any good dress¬ 
maker who works by the day, or who will under¬ 
take such small renovations and alterations. 

The next important question is, I think, the 
gown for functions or for dinner-parties and 
small evening reunions ; and my experience 
leads me to say that black satin is the best 
for these, and that a black satin with three 
bodices is the most useful. We illustrate two 
of these made this season for a trousseau. 
The first had a yoke and sleeves of white 
lace; the second, an evening bodice with a 
white lace top ; the third bodice was in black, 
and could be worn out of doors. It was 
trimmed with sequins and chiffon. A good 
quality of black satin should be selected, and 
you must be guided as to price, and whether 
• it should be a silk- or a linen-backed one 
also, by how much you are likely to require 
it, as a black satin shows wear rather more 
than a white one. The less trimming on the 
skirt the better, as trimmings so often mark 
the date of a gown, and you will be anxious 


that your trousseau gowns should render you 
as long service as possible. So you must be 
careful only to select designs that are not of 
an extreme character; and both materials 
and patterns should be fashionable, but not too 
“ loud.” In this you will need wisdom, and 
if you patronise a good shop, they would help 
you. The extreme of style one year will often 
become the special fashion of that which follows. 

The next gown is one which, while suitable 
for a dinner at an hotel or restaurant, could 
also be made suitable for a very smart garden- 
party. It is of white silk and chiffon, with 
white lace over it. The bodice was a square 
with transparent lace sleeves. These lace 
gowns were much worn this year, and I have 
always thought them perfect epitomes of 
smartness and beauty. The gown illustrated 
cost about ten guineas, I believe ; but this 
expense could be lessened in various ways, 
as the shop was a very fashionable one, and 
nothing was grudged in its construction as to 
the material. 

The other gown which was prepared for the 
trousseau, was a white, satin-facecl foulard, 
with a tiny mauve design on it of leaves and 
spots. This was an afternoon visiting and 
concert gown, and was not very costly, only 
about six guineas. It was made with a pointed 
double skirt, and the trimming was tiny 
gathered ruchings of white silk. In the 
winter the place of it would be taken by a 
handsome, tailor-made gown of cloth. I 
think that, taking into consideration the gar¬ 
den-parties of summer, the trousseau of the 
winter would probably be less expensive. 
But still, if you were wise, something would 
be laid aside, or some preparation made for 
the summer gaieties that are sure to follow. 

The next thing that I must dwell upon here 
is the hats and bonnets. The fashions of this 
present season seem to require a hat or a 
bonnet for every costume : but, on the other 
hand, we never had such a year for black 
hats, and they were quite correct for any 
costume, so the law was abrogated in its 
original sternness, which spelt ruin for some 
moderate allowances. Still, the going-away 
hat or bonnet looks better when not black: 
and it seems more suitable, too, that it should 
either match the dress or contrast with it. 
This year the drawn chiffon hats were so 
much in vogue that they were often chosen. 
Otherwise, a white hat is the prettiest possible 


choice for a youthful bride. The tailor-made 
travelling gown must be considered in the 
choice of a hat or bonnet, which would be of 
a quieter style, and one that would be after¬ 
wards the ordinary walking headgear. The 
bonnet and hats for this trousseau would cost 
from seven to eight pounds. 

In the matter of gloves we are very fortu¬ 
nate, for it seems to be the fashion now to 
wear white for every toilette. I see some 
black worn, however, as well as grey and 
lavender, and for the evening Swede are still 
used. White are to be obtained as low as 
is. n£d. a pair, and if you go to a well- 
known shop, they are very good, and can be 
cleaned two or three times, but they must be 
kept mended and the buttons sewn on. Of 
course, your evening gloves cost more, but 
with care they can be made to last. Of 
gloves you would need — one kind and 
another—perhaps two dozen ; and you should 
select a supply of all those suitable for the 
various purposes as you may need—riding, 
driving, cycling, ordinary walking in the 
country, best, second best and evening, and 
when you have got them, please remember 
that you must see to their preservation and 
keeping, and find a suitable basket or box 
and a dry place to keep it in. 

Veils, parasols, waterproof, en tout cas , 
umbrella, pocket - handkerchiefs, neck-ties, 
feather boa, and endless small lace additions 
to dress—all of them cost money. In fact, 
one of my recent brides, on going over these 
last things, declared that her trousseau con¬ 
sisted of sundries ; and that, when she added 
the boots and shoes and stockings, she might 
as well have ^25 at once. This was the 
girl I have always admired for her straight¬ 
forward consideration of the subject, as she 
said that it was the only time in her life she 
was sure to have all she wanted—a regular 
outfit—and she meant to have it. 

“ If I were only one of the boys ! ” she said. 
“ They are always having outfits for some¬ 
where ; if not Ashanti, it is India. And just 
see what they want. Bullock-trunks and 
theodolites; and if the War Office changes 
a button or a tag, there is a new uniform at 
once. Oh, you don’t know about boys! 
Their millinery is so expensive ! ” 

And after this outburst the boys assured 
me with groans that it was really dreadful. 

(To be concluded .) 


ADVICE TO GIRLS WHO ARE ENTERING LIFE’S BATTLE. 


Dawn is the hour of great possibilities. Ibis 
we surely feel as we have stood at our 
window, leaning out to inhale the bieath of 
morning, or have strolled on to a broad 
verandah and watched the soft mist rolling 
off the distant hills and the light in the 
horizon stealing across the gloom, revealing the 
silvery streak of the river ever widening in the 
distance as it wanders away to join the ocean. 

The light breaks in the east, and the 
shadows of night pass away, and the tender 
breeze holds a promise of warmth in it, and 
the chill hours before daybreak have flown. 
The temperature imperceptibly rises, and out- 
feelings rise in tune with these gracious 
promises of nature. The spirit seems laden 
with a great expectancy. Truly, we cannot 
tell what the day may bring forth, we cannot 
know what lies for us between sunrise and 
sunset, but we like to gladden our souls -with 
a dream of a great future in the hours to 


THE DAWN OF A CENTURY. 

By LADY HAMILTON. 

come, for “ sorrow may endure for a night, but 
joy cometh in the morning.” 

The dawn is ours, the present is ours, the 
hour, the moment; the beauty of the 
surroundings is ours, and into the sunlight of 
the dawning day we may weave exquisite 
schemes of colour to gladden our eyes, we 
may experience the delicate odours of the 
flowers just awakening in order to refresh our 
senses. In fact, the possibilities of the day¬ 
light and the sunshine, and the evening 
shadows and the tender twilight, all hold the 
secret charm of the unknown. It is a fairy 
world at dawn, while a network of gossamer 
spreads over the glass, the gracious dews are yet 
refreshing the earth, and Aurora is bathing 
somewhere, to arise presently in all her tender 
loveliness to fleck the pale sky with her roses 
and to give to the old earth once again the 
golden glories of the morning. 

As we become accustomed to all this 


beauty the situation produces reflection, and we 
begin perhaps to consider the past and the 
future as we revel in the exhilarating present. 

If the beauty and expanse of a day’s dawn 
can thus affect us, with what feelings, with 
what emotions do we contemplate the dawn 
of a new century 1 "What are our feelings as 
we look fonvard and as we look backward ? 
The thoughts that beset us when a new year 
opens are overwhelming, but at the threshold 
of a new century, at the dawm of a new era, the 
thoughts of the heart are almost too full for 
expression. The poetry of life, however, has 
its place, and the practical side of life also has 
its place, and, as Solomon said, there is a time 
for all things. 

The tenderness and the beauty and the 
possibilities of “ the beyond ” will be of 
little use if we do not practically survey the 
past, take to our hearts its lessons, and brace 
ourselves for a finer future. 
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Perhaps we may cast our eyes backward 
through the century and consider the progress 
it has brought to our sex. It seems to me 
that we owe much that we have gained to our 
Empress Queen, whose life has been so 
womanly and yet so strong, whose spirit is so 
replete with all feminine charms of love and 
service, and yet quite firm enough to deal 
with great crises of the State, and whose 
influence has always been on the side of right, 
on the side of virtue, on the side of peace. 
The simple fact of a woman being at the head 
of affairs has had its weight. The intelli¬ 
gence, the dignity, the power of ruling, the 
power of decision was accepted gradually by 
the Queen’s Ministers, though the Duke of 
Wellington wondered how he or Peel would 
get on with a girl Queen, for “he had no 
small talk and Peel had no manners.” But 
the Queen valued other characteristics in her 
Ministers, and her Ministers soon learned to 
appreciate her great qualities and to admire 
her woman’s natural wit. The women of 
England rejoiced over the beautiful girl 
Queen, they fluttered sympathetically over 
her betrothal and marriage, they hailed with 
joy the firstborn and they welcomed her other 
children. Later came the death of the Prince 
Consort, and the whole nation shed tears and 
went into mourning for their widowed Queen, 
so strong were the ties that bound hereto her 
subjects. 

A woman’s possibilities of education have 
been gradually growing during the century. 
The coveted University career is now open to 
them; and though they may not take a 
degree, they have the equivalent, and the 
pleasure and satisfaction that comes from 
what is termed a liberal education. Many 
careers are now open to them, and to be doing 
some sort of work is now looked upon as an 
added dignity to a woman. 

Some of us work from necessity and very 
many from choice, for there is nothing like 
work for giving solid interest and an 
occupation to the mind. This interest seems 
to me also to have received an indirect 
stimulus from the Throne. For the Queen is a 
busy woman, and she and her daughters have 
found time to think of others and to help 
them in their sorrows. They have visited the 
hospitals, and taken an interest in all 
institutions that help and benefit mankind. 

The women of the nation have been 
strongly influenced by the Royal attitude 
towards the sorrowing, the sick, and the 
helpless; and the sympathy that has always 
come from the Throne has helped the 
nation’s women to realise the fact that they 
are their sisters’ keepers, and that such work 
is a privilege and a pleasure, and not an 
additional burden. 


The Women’s Congress that met in London 
in June showed plainly the amount of work 
women are trying to do. It remains for the 
new century to develop this work and diffuse 
and yet regulate the power that is forthcoming. 
The organisation was creditable and the method 
satisfactory. But it will be part of the work 
of the new era to perfect so satisfactory a 
beginning. No doubt the years to come 
will see very wonderful things effected ; but 
can the next hundred years change the 
condition of living as this hundred years has 
done ? You who are young cannot realise 
a life with no trains, a world without steam¬ 
boats, a land with no telegrams. 

The slower, quieter existence of your great¬ 
grandmothers or great-great-grandmothers is 
scarcely conceivable to your minds. The want 
of newspapers and books, the absence of the 
penny post, would seem strange to you girls of 
to-day. Life was then altogether simpler, and 
its responsibilities were less complicated and 
more clearly defined, if more dull. Life 
work was not so much a matter of choice ; 
the path of duty opened upon the girl at once, 
and she accepted its simple beckonings, and 
followed unquestioningly a quiet, easy life—at 
least, so we are inclined to say ; but we don’t 
know the yearnings that may have been in 
those lives, or what were the aspirations of the 
generation who produced the Waterloo veterans 
and later on the Crimea and Mutiny heroes. 

Perhaps it was a more ideal state of things 
when the men worked in the world and saved 
the women from its storms and strife. The 
tender flower of womanhood is none the 
better for having to struggle and fight and 
work unless the struggle arouses her sympathy 
for her fellow-beings, and then it serves a 
purpose the value of which we can never 
gauge. Besides, the first condition of good 
work must be a level head and a well-ordered 
mind, and these conditions are strengthened by 
the sound body, which is a sure foundation. 

If the man goes forth to work, the woman 
has the work of the house, the ministering to 
his needs of body and mind when at eventide 
he turns homewards to take his rest and 
recuperative refreshment in the atmosphere of 
love and peace that the word “ home ” seems 
to picture and to promise; and if a woman 
cannot build such a nest for a man, then the 
strength of the nation will decrease. When 
once there is a falling oft' of tender vigour, 
which is the attribute and characteristic of 
Englishmen and Englishwomen alike, then we 
may look to our laurels. Looking forward, 
we become thoughtful. We long to improve, 
and to grow into the highest and the best 
both as individuals and as a nation. We 
want to preserve the home life, and to 
inculcate that spirit of cohesion and loyalty 


in the household that shall make the server 
and the served as one in the main interests of 
life. Should everyone be placed upon the 
same level to-morrow, the year’s experience 
would find some masters and some servants — 
some men richer than when they started, and 
some men poorer. We cannot all lead, but 
most of us can follow, and to follow well and 
to obey perfectly is no mean lot. Splits, 
sub-divisions, self-assertions are not the 
noblest signs of self-development. At the 
present time, in the closing night of this 
century, the cry of self-culture, self-develop¬ 
ment, self! self! self! has rung out till one 
wonders if the personal element should be so 
much considered. In the dawn we seem to 
see that a better understanding must come 
between the capitalist and the worker; that 
the nations of the earth must unite in a truer 
bond of peace and trust; that the women, while 
advancing and improving and strengthening 
their intelligence, shall yet preserve that sweet¬ 
ness and grace that makes them beautiful and 
restful in all ages, and that the banner they 
shall carry uplifted for ever shall be the 
banner of goodness. 

Civilisation has its snares, culture its pitfalls. 
While life goes on there is no exemption 
from temptation. 

With the girls who turn a smiling young 
face towards New Year’s Day, 1900, lie grave 
responsibilities. If the women make the 
men—and I hold that they do, and even 
further, that the making of 'the nations lies 
indirectly in their hands—then are you not 
bound to rise to these calls and be and do 
your level best ? 

Circumstances you cannot control, but you 
can control yourselves. You can be the best 
you know. You can act as your good fairy 
prompts; you can learn to discriminate between 
the worthy and the unworthy types of action, 
and make for what your conscience says is 
right. You can determine not to soil the fair 
vision of this dawning century, but as the 
years roll past you can learn to be stronger to 
bear the sunshine of the century’s day. Be 
those days dull, be they sunny, be tney 
stormy, come what may, resolve to do your 
devoir as the knights of old. There are no 
surer guides for youthful conduct than knightly, 
manly virtues. The spirit of such upright 
vigour can be cherished in the most delicate 
woman’s heart. The dawn is all promise full 
of the palpitating joys of what is to come, 
suggestive of light and love, and all things 
beautiful which the duller day may or may not 
consummate. That is not the point for our 
practical consideration, but let our youth be 
armed for the work of the life of the dawning 
century with goodness, patience, belief, and 
hope. 


Buttered Eggs. 

Ingredients .—Three eggs, one ounce of 
butter, pepper and salt. 

Method .—Melt the butter in a small sauce¬ 
pan, beat the eggs with the pepper and salt, 
and stir them into the saucepan. Stir over 
the fire until set, and serve quickly on buttered 
toast. 

To Make Coffee. 

Method .—Allow twice as much coffee as tea 
to each person, heat the coffee-pot and put the 
coffee in the steamer. Pour in sufficient boil¬ 
ing water, and let it run through. 

To Blanch Parsley. 

Method .—Wash the parsley and pick off 
the stalks ; dry it and chop slightly; put in a 
cloth and wring out under the tap, and then 
finish chopping. 


COOKERY RECIPES. 

Rabbit Croquettes. 

Ingredients .—Quarter of a pound of cooked 
rabbit meat, two ounces of cooked ham, two 
ounces of button mushrooms, one gill of gravy, 
one ounce of flour, one ounce of butter, one tea¬ 
spoonful of chopped parsley, pepper and salt, 
some crushed vermicelli, egg, deep fat for frying. 

Method .—Mince the rabbit, ham and 
mushrooms finely and mix with the parsley, 
pepper and salt. Melt the butter in a small 
saucepan, stir in the flour and fry it a good 
dark brown ; stir in the gravy and let it boil, 
add the rabbit, ham, mushrooms, and parsley 
well mixed and spread on a plate to get cold. 
Divide into equal portions and roll each into 
the shape of a cork ; brush with egg and roll 
in crushed vermicelli, put in a fry basket and 
fry in deep fat a golden brown ; drain well and 
dish in a pile. Garnish with fried parsley. 


Amber Snow. 

Ingredients.— One pound of apples, two 
ounces of butter, three ounces of loaf sugar, 
the rind of half a lemon, two eggs, two 
tablespoonfuls of sponge-cake crumbs, a few 
strips of flaky pastry. 

Method. —Pare, slice and core the apples 
and cook them to a pulp in a saucepan with 
the butter, sugar and grated lemon rind, rub 
this all through a hair sieve ; line the sides of 
a pint pie-dish with the flaky pastry, separate 
the whites and yolks of the eggs and beat the 
yolks into the apple mixture, pour this into 
the pie-dish and bake in a moderate oven until 
set. Beat the whites to a stiff froth with two 
tablespoonfuls of castor sugar and a little 
lemon juice and heap on the top, return to the 
oven for a few minutes until it has taken a 
pale fawn colour. Serve hot or cold. 
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A LETTER TO MARY. 

By SARAH DOUDNEY. 


Dear Mary, write to me; I did not know* 
That I could be so sad in summer days ; 

At eventide, between the gloom and glow, 
Back to old times my vagrant fancy strays. 


I see the river flowing wide and far, 

I watch the glory fading in the West; 

And then at last one lonely little star 

Comes out to shine above the dark wood’s crest. 

I can remember how we loved to stand 
At the old oriel window in the dusk. 

And from the gardens and the sweet waste land 
Drifted the scent of lavender and musk; 

And how I told you of that dream of mine— 

A dream of higher aims and holier things ; 

We paused, until the silence seemed divine 
With the swift passing of an angel’s wings. 


Ah, Mary, give me back that holy past! 

Tell me I may be what I longed to be ; 

I am so weary, and the shadows cast 
Across my path are dark and dread to see. 

A heap of jewels, and a thousand friends 

To praise the poor, pale face you thought so sweet, 
Can these console me when the journey' - ends, 

And darkness gathers round my trembling feet ? 

Mary, my darling, many a mile away ! 

I will not harp upon a minor chord ; 

But, like another Mary, learn to say 
Meekly, “Behold the handmaid of the Lord!” 



CHAPTER I. 

“ What are you going to do with yourself, 
Nellie ? You seem to be out of everything. 
I took it for granted you were going to ride. 
When Mabel left home, she sent £ Lucy Grey ’ 
over here for your special use, and left orders 
that no other guest was to mount her without 
your leave. Mabel knows you love a good 
canter, and I am sure she would entrust her 
favourite to no one else.” 

“ It was like dear Mab to think of me,” 
replied the girl addressed, “ but-” 

“ But what ? It seems to me that some¬ 
body else always manages to appropriate the 
mare, and other friends, taking it for granted 
that you will be riding, make plans in which 
you have no share. Only yesterday I heard 
many regrets because you had been uninten¬ 
tionally left out of a very pleasant driving 
party. Everybody wanted you, and no one 
thought you would be able to join it.” 

“ They are all just as kind as possible, Mary. 
At least nearly all.” 

A second thought had obliged the speaker 
to add the last words, for Conscience whispered 
that there was an exception. 

“ But, indeed,” she added, “ if I am left 
out of a party, or Lucy Grey’s pretty back 
carries another rider, it is my own fault. I 
am a dreadfully casual person, and if those 
two darlings get hold of me and drag me off 
to their favourite haunts, I don’t think wild 
horses, much less Lucy Grey, could take me 
from the grasp of their little hands. There 
is no chance of release for willing captives.” 

The girl threw her head back and looked 
smilingly in the face of her hostess and friend. 


THE ODD GIRL OUT. 

By RUTH LAMB. 

In her own, there was not a trace of disap¬ 
pointment because she was left “ the odd girl 
out.” 

“ I do not quite like it, Nellie. It seems 
to me you are not getting half the enjoyment 
out of your visit that we all hoped to give you. 
It would be too sad if you were to return 
to your post without feeling rested and 
refreshed.” 

“ That would be impossible, Mary. Just to 
be with you, Herbert, and the children in this 
lovely place would be pleasure enough. As 
to rest, I often feel almost wicked when I 
think that the days pass so quickly and I can 
show nothing for them.” 

“ That is just the way with hard workers. 
They are apt to forget that rest is a duty when 
it has been well earned.” 

“ I do not count myself a really hard worker. 
To be sure, my days are pretty fully occupied, 
but my work is not of a monotonous sort. 
I have a good deal of change, and variety is 
refreshing, in a way.” 

“ True, dear, but continuous work gets 
monotonous in spite of variety in kind, unless 
you have intervals of play. I do so want you 
to have one now.” 

“ I am having one. Believe me, I am just 
as happy as the day is long.” 

There was no doubting the girl’s truth, for 
her honest face was bright, and her voice had 
a ring in it, quite incompatible with dulness. 

“ I want to kuow who is riding Lucy Grey 
this morning ? ” asked Mrs. Fraser, her 
hostess. 

“I suppose Miss Elce. She generally does 
ride her when I do not.” 

“ Confess, Nellie. How often have you 


ridden the mare during the fortnight you have 
been here ? ” 

“ I know I had her three times when I first 
came. Then Miss Elce begged so for her, and 
there was one wet morning, and-” 

“How many times since?” Mrs. Fraser 
meant to be answered. 

Nellie looked thoughtful and was silent for 
some seconds. 

“ Let me think. Have I ridden since ? ” 

After a rather long cogitation, Nellie was 
compelled to admit that she had not. 

“ Just as I thought. Who has gone with 
Miss Elce this morning ? ” 

“Herbert for one, and I think Mr. Frank 
Fraser, and the last arrival, I forget his 
name.” 

“Mr. Morris. I understand. They started 
a party of four, but they will divide into pairs, 
perforce. My husband and Mr. Morris are 
taking a long ride to look at a place the latter 
thinks of buying, and after that, to see the 
agent who has the disposing of it.” 

There was a pause during which Mrs. Fraser 
looked anything but gratified. 

The mistress of Wrayford and her guest had 
been schoolfellows quite a number of years 
ago, but the one had acted the part of elder 
sister and friend to the timid, lonely child 
when she was first launched amongst a troop 
of girls nearly all of whom were older than 
herself. Mrs. Fraser, then Mary Walthew, 
had taken little Nellie Hope into her warm 
heart, and devoted herself to making the 
child’s life a happy one. 

As to Nellie, Mary was like mother, sister, 
friend and good fairy all in one, and she gave 
her the almost worshipping love of her young 
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heart. Now, after the lapse of years, Time 
had equalised things, and the young matron 
of twenty-eight and the girl of twenty-two 
were still devoted friends and confidants also. 
Nellie was regarded as an adopted sister both 
by her old schoolfriend and her husband, 
Herbert Fraser, who had been quick to re¬ 
cognise the sterling character of his wife’s 
favourite. 

Whenever it was possible to include Nellie 
in the house-party at Wrayford, she was sure 
to be there ; but often other duties obliged 
her to refuse the invitations she would have 
been glad to accept. For once, however, she 
came to the Frasers’ with a clear conscience 
as to work, and the prospect of a month’s 
holiday. Riding was a favourite exercise 
with the girl, but she could seldom indulge 
in it. Knowing this, her host’s sister, Mabel 
Fraser, who was going to Scotland with a 
shooting party, left her beautiful mare, Lucy 
Grey, for Nellie’s special use and benefit. 

• It sometimes happens that the mistress of 
a fair country house cannot altogether please 
herself in the choice of guests, and it was so 
on this occasion. Mrs. Fraser would not 
willingly have included Miss Elce amongst 
her autumn visitors, more especially during 
Nellie Hope’s stay. She knew that the one 
was proud of her position as an only daughter 
and heiress, exacting towards others, and 
inclined to look down upon sweet Nellie as 
an inferior, because she not only added to the 


family income by the exercise of her talents, 
but took no trouble to hide the fact. 

Had it been possible to do this, Nellie would 
not have dreamed of making a secret of her 
occupation. .She was only too glad and 
thankful to be of use to the dear, widowed 
mother who, after her husband’s sudden death, 
had found the battle of life all too hard for her. 
Nellie’s great musical gifts were used as a 
means of bread-winning, and in a few years, 
the younger members of the family would take 
a share in the work. There would be less 
anxiety and expense and the income, too 
small for present needs, would suffice for 
comfort when school bills had no longer to be 
met. 

It would have been difficult for Nellie Hope 
to understand that the mere accident of wealth 
could cause the girl, who possessed it without 
having won it, to look down upon another who, 
though comparatively poor, was well born, 
highly educated, and bore an honoured name. 
And surely, the possessor of a sweet, unselfish 
nature is happy in being unable fully to under¬ 
stand its opposite. 

Nellie loved to give pleasure and seldom stayed 
to count at what cost to herself, if only some¬ 
one else were the happier and gained by her 
loss. It must be owned, however, that she 
was beginning to be unpleasantly conscious of 
Miss Elce’s selfishness with regard to Lucy 
Grey. The first time she rode her she had 
asked Nellie’s permission, which had been 


cheerfully given. The second, she merely said, 
“ I see you are engaged with the little people, 
and I know they will not part with you, so I 
will ride Lucy Grey this morning and keep 
her exercised for you.” 

Nellie gave no assent, but Miss Elce took 
her silence to mean consent, and cantered off 
without giving her a second glance. Since 
then Miss Elce had not troubled herself to 
name the matter, but had quietly appropriated 
the pretty animal and given private orders to a 
groom that Lucy Grey was to be saddled for 
her by a certain hour, as Miss Hope would 
not require her again that week at any rate. 

She slipped a coin, not the first of the kind, 
into the groom’s hand. It was a gold one, 
and such gifts were not common from lady 
visitors at Wrayford. So the recipient pocketed 
the money, remarking to himself, “If there’s a 
mistake about it, the other young lady has got 
an English tongue in her head, or she could 
speak to the mistress. I was told that Miss 
Hope was to have the riding of Miss Mabel’s 
mare, but if she lets the other one have her 
and says nothing, it’s none of my business.” 

The gold coin had magic in it, and as Tom 
Greig turned it over in his pocket, he was 
asking himself whether half the amount should 
be spent on a present for his sweetheart, or 
the whole saved for the purchase of an article 
for the new home which he hoped to offer her 
ere long. 

(To be continued.) 


THE MYSTIC ART OF WRITING; 

OR, 

THE DAWN OF LETTERS. 

By EMMA BREWER. 


PART I. 

“ Whence did the wondrous mystic art arise 
Of painting speech and speaking to the eyes ? 
That we by tracing magic lines are taught, 
How both to colour and embody thought ? ” 



is wonderful and 
almost miraculous 
that people in one 
part of the world 
can, by means of 
pen, ink, and paper, 
communicate their 
thoughts to others 
living thousands of 
miles away without 
speaking a word or 
travelling a yard 
away from their 
writing-table. 

This power of 
writing, or speaking 
to the eye, has been 
so long practised 
and known that we 
scarcely give a thought to its origin. 

Like many other privileges we enjoy, writing 
has been brought to perfection by the in¬ 
tellectual efforts of the peoples of former 
ages ; but with all the thought and knowledge 
brought to bear upon the subject, none of the 
great and learned of the earth have been able 


to speak with certainty as to the real inventors 
or the exact time of the invention, and not a few 
have supposed it to have been of Divine origin. 

There was a period when there were no 
alphabets as we understand them, and we 
cannot help asking how the people of that 
age conveyed their thoughts one to the other, 
or, even now, how various tribes in the far 
East, who are still ignorant of the art of 
writing, communicate one with the other. 


The answer is—by means of material objects 
and by pictures. For example, when Darius 
crossed the boundary of Scythia, the King of 
Scythia threatened him, not by means of a 
written letter, but by a symbol consisting of 
a mouse, a frog, a bird, an arrow, and a 
plough, which was sent by a special mes¬ 
senger. After much consultation among the 
clever men, the symbol was thus understood : 
“ Unless, Persians, you can turn into birds 
and fly up into the sky, or become mice and 
burrow under the ground, or make yourselves 
frogs and take refuge in the fens, ye shall never 
escape from this land, but die pierced by our 
arrows.” 

Again, when tribes threatened rebellion, 
they sent a stick with notches cut by a knife, 
or a cord with knots, and to the stick or the 
cord they fastened certain symbols; for ex¬ 
ample, a feather, calcined wood, a little fish, 
etc. The notches indicate the number of 
hundreds or thousands of soldiers; the feather, 
that they will arrive with the swiftness of a 
bird ; the burnt wood, that they will set fire 
to everything on their way; the fish, that they 
will throw everybody into the water. 

In the age of communicating by pictures, 
that of a pipe represented “ peace ” ; a vine, 

“ friendship ” ; a bird with outstretched wings, 

“ haste ” ; a fire, “ the family circle ” ; as¬ 
cending smoke, “ fire ” ; a man with his two 
feet in the water, “ a fuller ” ; a woman and a 
broom, “ a wife ” ; a dog, “ fidelity ” ; a lion, 
“courage.” Of course, these crude attempts 
to express thoughts and record facts were 
bound in time to assume syllabic sounds, be¬ 
cause, as a people grew intellectually and 
commercially, this method of exchanging 
thought was too limited in its power of ex¬ 
pression, and too difficult and complicated for 
everyday use. 

Unless any fresh discovery should be brought 
forward in these days of excavations to upset 


the theory, it is generally believed that the 
Phoenicians invented what we call letters from 
Egyptian hieroglyphics or word-paintings, and 
that they were the first people to express 
sounds or words by letters. 

It is interesting to notice that each letter of 
our alphabet retains certain characteristics of 
the primitive picture from which it descended. 
Thus “A,” our first letter, signifying an ox, 
represents in its most ancient form the rude 
outlines of the head of the ox. It was origin¬ 
ally written with the top downwards, the cross 
being extended through the sides to represent 
the ears (i) and the expanded parts above the 
cross the horns. “B,” our second letter, 
signifies in all ancient languages a house. In 
the Ethiopic alphabet it is a tent propped up 
by one pole (2). In Syriac it looks like a 
Bedouin Arab’s tent (3); and in the Samari¬ 
tan it is not unlike a rude outline of a house 
(4). And so, if space allowed, we could go 
through the whole alphabet. 

^ Ac^j 

12 34 

The work of inventing and bringing to per¬ 
fection the sounds and forms of our letters was 
one of gigantic intellectual proportions not 
confined to a single people or period—one 
which we in these days can scarcely realise. 
“As easy as AB C” is a proverb which would 
astound the ancients if they could hear it. 

As to the time of the invention of writing 
we can only quote Sir Isaac Newton, that 
“ letters were known some centuries before 
the tune of Mo-ses.” Job, who lived 1520 b.c., 
certainly understood writing and the methods 
employed. He says : “Oh that my words 
were now written ! oh that they were printed 
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in a book ! ” Again, “ That they were graven 
with an iron pen and lead in the rock for 
ever! ” 

Moses, who lived 1450 B.C., together with 
the children of Israel, appear to have under¬ 
stood how to carry out the orders given them. 
To the first the direction was, “ Thou shalt 
make a plate of pure gold, and grave upon it 
like the engravings of a signet, ‘ Holiness to 
the Lord.’” To the latter: “Thou shalt 
write them upon the posts of thine house and 
upon thy gates.” “ Set thee up great stones, 
and plaister them with plaister, and thou 
shalt write upon them all the words of this 
law.” 

Of course, it was not so easy in the early 
ages to write down thoughts as it is now, 
because, in the first place, writing was used 
only for great occasions, therefore the practice 
was too limited to allow of fluency, and, 
secondly, the materials on which the ancients 
wrote were cumbersome and difficult to pre¬ 
pare, while we have everything at hand in 
abundance and at small price. The struggle 
for life—that is, perfect life—is just as true in 
writing as in other things. 

The materials on which people have written 
during the ages have varied considerably. For 
example, stone, lead, bricks, wood, metal, 
marble, clay, wax, leaves, bark, parchment, 
papyrus, skins of serpents and other creatures, 
the horns of reindeer and elks, shoulder-bones 
of mutton, and small shells have all been used 
by various peoples at different periods between 
the invention of letters and now. And to 
prove this, the ancient Persians wrote their 
records on skins ; ancient Chaldeans engraved 
their astronomic observations on bricks ; the 
Hebrew Scriptures were written upon goat¬ 
skin dyed red; the ancient Ionians wrote on 
sheep and goatskins. The skins of fish were 


often employed as writing material. It is 
related that the Iliad and Odyssey of Homer 
were originally written upon the intestines of 
serpents in characters of gold, forming a roll 
of a hundred feet in length. This is said to 
have been burnt in the fire at Constantinople 
in the fifth century. Writing on lead was 
practised even in Job’s time, and as late as 
1699 a book entirely of lead was bought in 
Rome. It was about four inches long by 
three inches broad ; its six leaves, covers, rings, 
hinges, nails, and even the stick inserted into 
the rings to keep it all together, were entirely 
of lead. It contained Egyptian figures and 
some unintelligible writing. There was, at 
the same time, in Rome a book made of 
marble, the leaves of which were cut to a 
marvellous thinness. 

The Danes, like all other ancient peoples of 
the world, registered their more valuable 
translations and histories of their ancestors 
upon rocks, or upon parts of them hewn into 
various shapes and figures, while unimportant 
writings were engraven on beechwood, called 
by the Danes “ bogwood.” Thus they and 
other northern nations derived the name, 
“ book.” Many of their old calendars are 
written upon bones of beasts and fish. The 
horns of reindeer and elks were polished and 
shaped into books of several leaves. 

The Scythians used splinters or billets of 
wood on which to write their thoughts. 

The ancient laws of Solon,* preserved in 
Athens and written in verse, were cut on 
tablets of wood which were quadrangular, and 
so contrived as to turn on an axis and thus 
present their contents on all sides to the eyes 
of passers-by. 


* He was one of the seven wise men of Greece ; he 
died at the age of 80, b.c. 558. 


In the Sloanian Library at Oxford there are 
six specimens of ancient Arabic writing on 
wood, about two feet in length and six inches 
in depth. 

The Chinese in early days wrote on thin 
boards and upon bamboo. 

It was an old Roman law that the edicts of 
the Senate were to be written on tablets of 
ivory, and for that reason were called Libri 
Elephanti. 

The great library of Nineveh consisted of 
clay tablets. Tablets of leaves were often 
covered with wax or plaister and so written on. 

In one of the comedies of Aristophanes a 
debtor tried to elude the payment of his debt 
by melting with a burning-glass the waxen 
tablet on which the transaction was recorded 
while the creditor was looking over the 
account. 

In the year 485 a.d. the remains of St. 
Barnabas are said to have been found near 
Salamis with a copy of St. Matthew’s Gospel 
in Hebrew laid upon his breast, written 
with his own hand upon leaves of thyme 
wood. 

This method of writing upon leaves w T as a 
very common one among the ancients. Even 
now we use the word “leaves” to express 
parts of a book. 

The Koran of Mahomet was recorded at 
first by his disciples on palm-leaves and on 
shoulder-of-mutton bones, and kept in a chest 
by one of his wives. 

The Greek philosopher Cleanthes, being too 
poor to buy writing materials, wrote the 
lectures and discoveries of his master Zeno on 
small shells. 

There is still a great deal of interesting 
matter on this subject, which we hope to give 
in a second article. 

(To be concluded.) 
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SOLUTION. 

SUNDROPS. 

The sun drops in the west behind the hill, 
Too soon, too soon, our vale is cast in 
shade, 

We see no after-glows our sense to thrill— 
The sun-god in his fiery cavalcade. 

They on the hill see these from golden 
bowers; 

A valley of forgotten sunsets ours. 

But, sweetheart, in the darkened garden, see, 
The evening primrose opes its golden 
bloom; 

It kills like magic the obscurity, 

And chases from the mind all trace of 
gloom. 

Then let us twain be like the sundrops 
bright, 

And yield to darkened lives some tender 
light. 


Prize Winners. 

Eight Shillings Each. 

II. Alexander, 35, Bidston Road, Birkenhead. 
Amy Briand, 47, Hanley Road, Finsbury 
Park, N. 

Emily Cranwill, 113, Lower Seedley Road, 
Pendleton. 

L. Duncan, Bromborough, Birkenhead. 

Edith E. Grundy, 105, London Road, Leicester. 
Ellie Hanlon, 1, Otranto Place, Sandycove, 
Co. Dublin. 

E. St. G. Hodson, Twyford, Athlone. 

Annie M. Hutchens, 60, Merton Road, Wands¬ 
worth, S.W. 


A. C. Sharp, Lymington, Hampshire. 

Ellen R. Smith, 11a, Union Court, Old Broad 
Street, E.C. 

C. E. Thurgar, 7, Essex Street, Unthanks 
Road, Norwich. 

Ellen Kureel, 66, Unthanks Road, Norwich. 
G. S. Wilkins, Westcroft, Trowbridge. 

Very Highly Commended. 

Annie A. Arnott, Edith Ashworth, Leila 
M. Bowen, Renee Button, M. S. Bourne, 
Rev. J. Chambers, F. Chute, M. A. C. Crabb, 
Mrs. G. H. B. Cumming, Maijorie Davies, 
Emma Holgate, M. A. Lowe, Ethel C. 
MacMaster, Nellie Meikle, Annie B. Ormond, 
Mrs. Prestige, J. M. Pugh, H. F. Richards, 
Gertrude Saffery, Isabel Snell, Fred. W. 
Southey, .Sadie Stelfox, Norah M. Sullivan, 
Ellen C. Tarrant, C. F. Walker, Emily C. 
Woodward, Elizabeth Yarwood, Helen B. 
Younger. 

Highly Commended. 

Eliza Acworth, Annie J. Cather, M. J. 
Champney? Elizabeth A. Collins, Mrs. Cross- 
man, E. G. Crossman, Ethel M. A. Darby- 
shire, Marie C. Deane, Mrs. F. Farrar, Martha 
A. Fitzwilliam, Mrs. Garforth, Mrs. W. H. 
Gotch, Percy H. Home, E. Lord, Annie B. 
Ormond, Hannah E. Powell, Nina E. Purvey, 
Edward Rogulski, S. Southall, Minnie 
Wilkins. 

Hojiourable Mention. 

M. S. Arnold, E. F. Baumgartner, E. 
Bagles, A. Bellhouse, Lily Belling, Eva 
Muriel Bensin, Elizabeth M. Caple, Leila 
Claxton, L. Clews, Helen M. Coulthard, Elsie 
O. Cudlipp, Constance Daphne, Lilian M. 


Dean, Mrs. Frank Dickson, Marie E. Han¬ 
cock, Arthur W. Howse, Meta Kelway, A. 
Kilburn, W. C. Lee, W. Shaw Leest, Carlina 
V. M. Leggett, Janet Leslie, John Marshall, 
S. Mason, E. Mastin, St. Clair C. Poole, May 
Merrall, Edith V. Olver, Charles Parr, Ada 
Richards, F. Schlesinger, Janet Scott, Marriott 
Smiley, Gertrude Smith, Constance Taylor, 
Queenie Tyssen, W. Fitzjames White, D. C. 
Wilson-Ewer, Emily M. P. Wood, Edith M. 
Younge. 


EXAMINERS’ REPORT. 

This was generally voted to be a difficult 
puzzle, but there were a few perfect solutions 
all the same. 

One of the blemishes which were useful to 
us in our efforts to distinguish between the 
good and the best was the substitution of 
“sweet earth” for sweetheart , an equally 
good interpretation of the puzzle, but very 
doubtful sense. 

As to the punctuation, a dash was neces¬ 
sary after “ thrill,” unless the fourth line be 
enclosed in brackets. This was generally in¬ 
serted, but we were shocked to notice the 
frequent absence of a comma after “But” in 
line 7. We also came across many very un¬ 
necessary mistakes, as, for instance, “in” for 
from (line 5); “ sundrops ” for sinisets (line 6); 
“needy” for darkened (line 12), and so on. 
Possibly they were all “ slips of the pen,” but 
ruthless examiners can take no notice of such 
mysteries. 

We have several letters (mostly abusive) 
before us to which we should like to reply, but 
time and space are limited this month, and 
they must wait. 
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By DORA DE BLAQUIERE. 


Although my article is headed “ Hints to 
Collectors,” I must begin by saying that I am 
not a real collector in the proper sense of the 
word, for I break a fundamental rule of the true 
picture-card collector, which is that every card 
must be bought and posted and bear the stamp 
of the place where it was purchased, and from 
which it was sent, which constitutes its value 
in the eyes of connoisseurs. But it is not a 
rule which I have ever thought it needful to 
observe, as it would have entailed trouble on the 
many kind people who simply bought me whole 
packages of lovely specimens at one place or 
another, and despatched them to me in a 
lump ; and, also, I have so many of my own, 
obtained at the different localities which I 
have visited, and which I have not sent through 
the post. But my conduct in this is quite 
irregular; and if you begin a collection, my 
dear readers, you must be guided by the 
proper rules of the game, and try to "get your 
picture-cards from people who will post them 
in the orthodox manner. You may not get so 
many, perhaps, but your collection will be 
valuable. 

Now, my Editor said in his best editorial 
manner, when we were discussing picture 
post-cards, “ Of course, the great thing in 
the collection that would be gained would be 
knowledge of all kinds—geographical, histori¬ 
cal, and* general.” This is quite true, and the 
truth of it is abundantly shown in the selection 
made, which, though only fifty in number, is 
full of wonderful life and vivid interest; and 
I hope, before my description of them is finished, 
you will have acquired an immense amount of 
knowledge, and so justified our Editor in his 
wise prevision. 

My first picture-card was purchased at the 
Chicago Exhibition, and was one of those 
brought out in commemoration of it. There 
were four in the set, and I am told that their 
present value is five pounds, but I do not know 
if this be true. The American cards seem to 


be made in America, but Germany appears to 
be the land where we may find the origin of 
most of the others; and, except as regards 
our printed or photographed ones, all our 
prettiest cards owe their origin to Germany 
also. 

The most artistic cards for some years past 
have been those of Switzerland ; but this year I 
find the cards in Norway surpass all I have seen 
for beauty and fine colouring; and, as some¬ 
one said, “ They are also charming for another 
reason—there is very little room to write on 
them ; one never has any time in Norway.” 

I cannot say that my collection was begun 
with a view to self-improvement, for in fact it 
came into existence quite by chance, and a 
kind of natural process of accretion through 
the kindness of my friends. Indeed, it will 
always be doubly valuable to me as a memento 
of that, for each card recalls a world of tender 
thoughtfulness. Last winter, friends travel¬ 
ling in the East collected every card I should 
think that they could find, and posted them 
from every place they visited. And this 
summer I have a travelling friend who writes 
me a card every second day, which has formed 
a long continuous letter—sentence by sentence 
—breaking off sometimes in the middle of a 
word, which remains unfinished for me, until 
the next card appears. I have twenty cards 
or more, and my letter is not finished yet. 
This is an immense joke, and I know its 
perpetration has beguiled a tedious and lonely 
course of baths at a German Spa, and has 
been a constant amusement to us in England. 

The “ A nsichtspostkaii,en ” Exhibition, 
which has been opened in Berlin this summer, 
is a wonderful evidence of the popularity of 
the illustrated post-cards, and a proof of the 
rapid development of an entirely new industry. 
No fewer than 30,000 specimens are shown—a 
vast number, which has sent my courage down 
to freezing point as a collector. Indeed, I 
felt much the same sensation when I heard, 


not long ago, that a certain Royal lady, who 
is a collector, had arrived at something over 
six thousand ! So I have resolved not to count 
mine again; and I intend to remain quite 
satisfied with my progress. 

Picture-cards are of every kind ; the prettiest 
and most pleasing to the eye are, of course, 
the coloured prints, or perhaps chromos, that 
are reproduced from water-colour paintings, 
like the Norwegian, Swiss, and some in Edin¬ 
burgh, which are beautiful. Next to these I 
admire those in heliogravure of some of the 
old portions of the cities of Germany. These 
are new and very well produced. Most of 
our English ones are photographs, reproduced 
by process, either on grey or white paper. 
There are, however, coloured ones, but they 
are of German parentage. 

Perhaps the greatest leap forward has been 
taken quite recently by some of our English 
Railway Companies, notably the London and 
South Western, and the South Eastern, 
Chatham and Dover, who have placed at 
most of the stations on their lines penny-in- 
the-slot machines, containing picture post¬ 
cards with a stamped halfpenny on them. 
They are photographed views on a card which 
has an engraved scrollwork in colour, and are 
the work of an English firm. They have only 
one drawback, viz., they are too thin and 
cheap-looking ; and all our English cards fail 
in being too small. They would look better 
to be the size of the ordinary penny post-card 
for abroad. Some beautiful cards have been 
sent me from Frankfort in relief stamping, the 
picture itself being from a photograph, I think. 
The march of luxury is evidently going on in 
them, and perhaps they may also advance in 
price, from the modest penny, or ten centimes 
abroad. 

I must now devote some of my space to 
telling how to keep your cards, both with a 
view to order, preservation, and ready refer¬ 
ence. It will depend entirely on how you 
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regard them, what you will do with them and 
how you will keep them. If they be thought 
of as merely the results of an ephemeral 
fashion, they matter but little; and you will 
probably do what I have seen done several 
times—you will stick them on a wall with 
drawing-pins, and without order or much 
care, except to say to those who see them you 
have so many hundreds or thousands. The 
room selected is often the smoking-room, 
and thus they afford subjects for conver¬ 
sation. The wall may be covered with some 
material to make a pretty surface, and of a 
colour to relieve the monotony of the 
uncoloured cards; but otherwise they are 
not considered. 

In Germany there are books (which, I 
believe, can also be obtained here) for putting 
them into as an album ; and these are good 
as far as they go ; but, personally I never like 
books—they take up too much room ; and, as 
yet, I am able to take mine with me on my 
travels, and so I like to have them kept in 
some less bulky form. Last year I took my 
whole collection out to dinner with me one 
evening, and found when I arrived that my 
friends had been busy in planning for its 
preservation. They had selected as a present 
a delightful portfolio, with pockets and a 
power of prodigious expansion, as a suitable 
receptacle in which to keep it; and when the 
cards were installed therein, as they were 
immediately, it proved to be the very thing I 
wanted. I told you, you will remember, that 
my picture-cards had shown me the loving 
kindness of my friends. 

The other way of keeping the collection, if 
you do not like any of these three, is to have 
those long letter-boxes, and give up a box to 
each country. You will soon learn that you 
must have plenty of elastic bands to hold your 
treasures together, and these should be thin, 
and very elastic, so that they come off and on 


easily, and do not damage the edges of the 
cards in doing so. 

There is one benefit about this collection of 
picture-cards, and that is that the cards take 
up so little room that you need make no 
special arrangements for it, or go to much 
expense if you purchase specimens for yourself. 

Having, I trust, informed you of everything 
I know about picture post-cards, I may pro¬ 
ceed to tell you about the cards now illus¬ 
trated, some of which are very interesting. 
The group of seven which forms the heading of 
this article are all of them wonderfully repre¬ 
sentative of their separate localities; and, 
should you be choosing them, that is what 
you should look for more than anything else. 

The first, which is marked Fig. 1, of this 
group is a view of Oxford, forming one of an 
excellent series of plioto-prints of various 
views. If you know Oxford you will recognise 
this as the High Street, taken just where it is 
most picturesque and full of interest. The 
next (Fig. 2) is also a photo-print, of the 
Castle of Goyen, one of the many castles in 
the mountains about Meran in the Tyrol. 
This was for a long time occupied by an 
English family, and is still used as a residence. 
The next (Fig. 3) is a view of Berne, including 
the cathedral spire and the last new bridge, 
and is a coloured print. The centre one is 
one of my most lovely Norwegian cards—a 
scene at the Yoringvos Fall. The wildness 
and grandeur are well shown, and the colouring 
is exquisite. 

The next (Fig. 5) is one of a series of 
caricature pictures of the various Swiss moun¬ 
tains, drawn by the well-known artist, Hansen 
of St. Gall. They were quite the rage when 
they came out two years ago ; but to people 
who love the mountains they seemed an insult, 
in spite of their undoubted cleverness. The 
one in question, of “the Matterhorn laugh¬ 
ing,” seems a poor mockery in view of its 


sinister reputation and of the sad tragedies with 
which it is connected, beginning with that so 
graphically narrated by Mr. Whymper in his 
well-known book, in which four valuable lives 
were lost. This card is in colour, from a 
water-colour sketch, and the boldness of the 
touches is very evident in the reproduction. 

To the next (Fig. 6 ) it is a far cry from 
Switzerland—to Egypt; and we find ourselves 
in a hot atmosphere by the side of the Nile, 
and with a group of palms in front of us. 
This view has a background of yellow sunset, 
and it is, I am afraid, of German origin, as 
they could not produce anything of the kind 
in Egypt. In Fig. 7 we have an engraved 
card, a view of the famous “ Drei Zinnen ” 
in the Dolomites — those three wonderful 
peaks which come into view after you leave 
Toblach and have passed the beautiful smooth 
Diirrensee and Monte Cristallo reflected in 
its green depths. Then the “Drei Zinnen” 
tower over you, and you feel you have really 
arrived in the Dolomites, with their wonderful 
and peculiar forms and brilliant colouring, 
The Untrodden Peaks, as described by Amelia 
B. Edwards in 1873. Very few of them remain 
so now, for in spite of their difficulties and 
dangers mountaineers of all nations, especially 
English, hurried to surmount them after the 
book had been written. There is a curious 
coincidence about two of these cards. Lord 
Francis Douglas was the first to climb the 
centre one of the “Zinnen” in 1863, and he 
afterwards perished in 1865 on the Matter¬ 
horn, represented on the card next but one 
(Fig. 5) to the last, in making the first ascent 
also. It is these incidental things that give a 
special interest to any collection of picture- 
cards ; and the great tragedy that marked the 
first ascent of the Matterhorn will be remem¬ 
bered for many a year to come, both among 
the Swiss mountains and in English homes. 

(To he concluded.) 
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PART I. 

AT HOME. 

paper on the subject 
of the language of 
girls at home must, 
the present writer 
premises, contain 
specimens o f girls’ 
language of a kind 
not so common as to 
lack all interest for 
those to whom the 
common is the dull, 
while equally they must be of a kind not so 
uncommon as to be displeasing to those to 
whom the uncommon is the undelighting. In 
other words, that species of girls’ language 
at home which lies midway between the 
universal and the unique must be sampled. 

On that assumption there is instanced in 
this paper nothing which the writer conceives 
to be unparalleled, from the story of the 
thing said by the least exalted damsel to 
the stoiy of the thing said by the princess. 

There is possibly not in every family, and 
yet there is indubitably in most families, one 
member of the Cassius type under the aspect 
of that Roman in which Julius Caesar termed 
him “a great observer.” This person takes 
stock of all that is going on, and now and 
again bursts out with some such alarming 
announcement as—the speaker was an Irish 
girl who addressed the assembled home-party— 


“ Fam’ly, we’ve all taken to saying wuz 
for ‘ was ’! ” 

That sort of intimation is startling, but is 
probably productive of good. 

Few again are the homes in which there is 
not an inmate to whom is given, or to whom 
might fitly be given, the title of “ the gram¬ 
marian.” This person, when a girl, often 
conveys a rebuke in language which, if not 
courtly, is yet so picturesque as to be un- 
forgetable. The following case seems one in 
point— 

“ To who did you send it ? ” was asked. 

“ To-whoo! Don’t speak like an owl, 
Ethel! ” was the prelude to the answer in 
which Ethel was duly told to whom the 
article referred to had been sent by the 
grammarian. 

It’s hardly in a body’s power to keep at 
times from being sour, according to a famous 
poet. When the body is one of a home-party, 
woe betide the others when these times dawn. 
It was in sour vein that a maid Marion spoke 
thus— 

“ I don’t pretend to be the pink of polite¬ 
ness, but at least I know what politeness is. 
Some people don’t.” 

There is all but invariably sourness in self- 
deprecation. That is why sisters and brothers 
and all the others succumb to dismay when 
a speech is opened with the announcement, 
“I don’t pretend,” or “One of the things I 
do know,” or “We can’t—all of us—be 
geniuses,” or when a request for information 


is ushered in with the words, “Perhaps you 
will deign to tell me.” 

There is a type of girl who is commonly 
said to make herself at home everywhere. 
The truth regarding her is that she behaves 
everywhere as she would behave in the home 
that is hers, and such agreeableness—or dis¬ 
agreeableness—as attaches to her so doing is 
intimately bound up with the character cf that 
home. Such a girl said lately at the table of 
a learned lady with whom her acquaintance 
was but of some hours’ duration— 

“You say ‘perfectly’ where you should 
say ‘ absolutely.’ Yes,you do ! ” 

The closing asseveration was made in answer 
to a look in the face of the lady which said 
not “ Do I ? ” but “ I am not perfect, my little 
friend, and you are absolute.” 

There are persons who consider that such a 
girl should be pumped on at the Queen’s 
pleasure—there was such a person at that 
table; other persons consider that pump- 
water would not remedy her case. Probably 
it would not. The mistake made by her is 
that she speaks without premeditation, as 
does the girl who evolves a bull. “ What 
are you going to give Alice for a wedding 
present?” was said to such a girl. “A 
silver biscuit tin,” was the answer. 

Among members of the average contem¬ 
porary English home, it is usual to affect 
great insensibility, a thing that is done often, 
but not always, with a large measure of success. 
Partings are a great strain on hearts that are 
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not made of stone, and an English girl living, 
whose education is in the process of being 
“ finished ” abroad, allows that she makes 
an owl of herself—this is her way of con- 
iessmg to being overcome—when it comes to 
the gulpy moment—her phrase again—in 
parting from her mother to go back into exile. 

The jest that sets the table in a roar is, an 
opinion prevails widely, more often evolved by 
the boys of the home-circle than by the girls. 
Be this as it may, whether boys or girls evolve 
it, it is commonly of a kind that is unprint¬ 
able, not in the malign sense attaching to that 
adjective, but because the jests of boys and 
girls, with very few exceptions, are mainly 
comical by reason of accompanying gesture, 
thus in an interesting manner illustrating the 
etymological connection between these two 
words which fundamentally are one. Here 
may be quoted the observation of a German 
thinker. 

“I have throughout my life found that the 
character of a person may be gathered from 
nothing more surely than from a jest which he 
—she—takes amiss.” 

The person who would not give herself 
away would do well to make a note of that. 

Supposing a girl to ask of the head of her 
home what constitute the ingredients of 
pleasing talk, and supposing the answer to 
be: firstly truth, in the second place good 
sense, thirdly good humour, and in the fourth 
place wit—one can picture to oneself, without 
putting any very great pressure upon the im¬ 
agination, her crestfallen look, and can imagine 
what would assuredly be her thought, that 
such conversation might be found pleasing 
elsewhere, but that no denizen of this world 
who had the least taste for the lively could 
group the constituents of pleasing talk thus— 
firstly truth and lastly wit. 

Yet the Englishman who so grouped them 
—Sir William Temple—was a noted man of 
the world. 

“ Firstly truth.” That being borne in mind, 
all exaggeration must be eschewed, however 
dear it be to the poetic mind. Hearken to the 
sneer of a witty Frenchwoman. 

“ There is always something trivial in truth 
to the poetic mind, whence the tendency in 
the south to speak of pigs as elephants.” 

“The south”—quotha! Pigs are spoken 
of as elephants in Britain north of Tweed. 
Among the persons who so speak of them are 
girls whose idea of making pleasing conversa¬ 
tion runs directly counter to Sir William 
Temple’s “Firstly truth.” 

Not that truth is always, or even often, 
absent from girls’ talk. It is often present, 
and is sometimes the truth that cuts. This is 
especially noticeable in the case of the person 
whom a clever writer has called “ the critic of 
the hearth.” This person is quite terrible in 
the years which precede what the greatest 
writer of the world has termed “sweet and 
twenty.” She is the girl who views an art¬ 
work from the standpoint—self-confessed—of 
them who know what they like, and who most 
frequently demonstrate that they know what 
they do not like. Said such a girl to her 
brother— 

“I don’t like the way you’re painting 
now.” 

“ What way am I painting now ? ” he 
asked. 

“ Oh, I don’t know the proper name for it, 
but it’s all blare where it’s not blur.” 

“ Thanks,” said the painter, turned im¬ 
pressionist. 

But he was not thankful. Home-truths sel¬ 
dom inspire thankfulness. 

The girl is admittedly exceptional who in 
these Victorian days uses six words where her 
ancestress of Georgian days used three, but 
such a girl exists. In a case of which several 
persons know she says, “ Can anyone give 
me the time ? ” for “ What’s o’clock ? ” and 


she does not reserve this fine language for use 
'when visiting those of her friends whose seats 
are thrones, but utters it daily at the home 
breakfast-table. 

This perhaps is the place in which to say 
that, by almost common consent of girls, there 
are words and phrases too fine for home-use. 
A young Englishwoman desires that there 
shall be set down here as such a word the 
adjective “poignant,” and as such a phrase 
the invitation “ Be seated.” 

The narrator’s art is one in which many 
girls unknown to fame excel. These girls are 
the story-tellers of the home, and the best 
among them cleverly steer clear of all that 
sets a tale at a disadvantage, beginning with 
long-windedness. A long-winded tale seldom 
finds favour anywhere, and in the home-circle 
always provokes from boys, and sometimes 
from girls, the exclamation, “ Come to the 
point! ” It was candid but unwise of one 
Gladys to meet, as she did, that exclama¬ 
tion with the admission, “ There’s no point to 
come to.” This is often the case, but the girl 
who looks for mercy from members of the 
home-circle would do well not to announce 
that the story in the process of narration by 
her is a pointless one. 

In an age in which many letters are written, 
the morning mail comprehensibly supplies the 
staple of breakfast-table talk in many homes. 
Thus it was that a certain Edith said recently 
to her sister, “Oh, it’s one of Aunt Julia’s 
usual letters, full of Providence with a very 
big P.” 

The remark was not made sotto voce. The 
contemporary maiden is no whisperer. 

A gentleman al the table-head smiled 
covertly. He was Aunt Julia’s brother, and 
Edith called him Dad. Then he said gravely 
what resolved itself into a lament that old times 
are changed, old manners gone. 

“ Would you like us to be like Aunt Julia ? ” 
asked Edith at the end of the discourse. 

“Yes—with a difference,” said the person 
called Dad. He also specified what the 
difference was, but that is another story. This 
paper concerns itself with the language of 
girls. 

In that language there is made manifest a 
strong tendency among girls to over-rate their 
own home-possessions, to which they some¬ 
times give names calculated to surprise older 
persons. 

“ Of course a Tom-cat ? ” was the question 
put by an old lady to whom a young lady had 
shown a monster tabby. 

“ We call him a Thomas-cat,” was the 
offended answer. 

“That’s surely rather—prideful,” said the 
old lady. 

And surely it was. 

There is a language common in a certain 
type of English home of the hour which is 
highly sentimental. In it the phrase “ the 
love ” is in one case known to the writer of 
this paper used to denote the baby, as the 
most popular inmate of the house, while in 
another case it is used to denote the postman, 
as the most eagerly expected caller. 

From the sentimental to the eerie is a great 
leap, but since the fact must be set down, it 
may as well be set down here that the frank¬ 
ness which distinguishes home-talk sometimes 
finds very eerie expression among girls. Take 
the following (the speaker was an Edinburgh 
girl)—“ Not white flowers, if you love me! 
They are so coffiny.” 

A vein of censoriousness is not unknown 
among girls, and the strictures passed by them 
are often as wonderful as fearful. Said one 
Annie of her sister Jessie in the presence of 
this chronicler—“ She’s a chord of music 
stirred with a spoon.” 

Students of Shakespeare will remember that 
that poet abounds in what his annotators term 
“mixed metaphors.” The aforesaid Annie 


was—still is—an earnest student of Shake¬ 
speare. Has, one cannot help speculating, 
that circumstance any connection with the 
extraordinarily mixed metaphor employed by 
her in diagnosing Jessie ? 

That brevity, which is asserted to be the 
soul of wit, is also sometimes productive of 
language which, while not kind, is still less 
academical. Sevilla complains that a cousin 
said to her, “You laugh like a muffin-bell.” 

The insult was not found the less hard to 
bear because it was execrably worded. 

The gentlest of England’s humorists, Charles 
Lamb, thought it questionable that the higher 
order of cherubim illuminati ever sneer. It 
is surely also questionable that they ever put 
French to such uses as that to which it was 
put in this literal translation of an English 
idiom which contained the comment of a 
Welsh girl on a visitor at her mother’s house 
—“ Elle est coupee pour une vieille fille.” 

The subject of that comment, which was 
overheard by her, made in French of Paris, 
which was not to her, as it was to Chaucer’s 
prioress, “unknowe,” the alarming communica¬ 
tion that, despite the impression created by 
her, she was a wife and a mother. 

Now, is it to be expected, some girl may 
here fairly ask, that girls with a sarcastic vein 
shall not indulge it because, according to 
Charles Lamb, it is questionable that the 
higher order of seraphim illuminati ever sneer ? 
Indeed, it would not be just to set up so high 
a standard, but it is fair to ask that the quality 
of mercy shall be less strained than it is by 
girls of the kind that lay themselves open to 
the charge of having—in this like a dinner- 
bell—nothing in them but a tongue. 

The quoting of poetry in the home-circle— 
as elsewhere—is less common than it used to 
be. When the present writer was a girl 
among girls, there was one girl who was famous 
for her quotations from the poets, and who 
one day gave dramatic expression to a venge¬ 
ful mood in quoting from Scott as follows :— 

“ I have sworn this loch to stain 
In the best blood that soaks thy vein.” 

All poets would be quoted, and yet most 
poets suffer the greatest wrongs at the hands 
of those who quote them. Scott has his 
infelicities, but he has not the phrase “the 
best blood that soaks thy vein.” 

The girl-quoter who would not see among 
the inmates of her home Laughter holding both 
his sides must seek to combine the correct 
with the poetic. 

Having regard to the charge, “ You’ve said 
that before ”—one often levelled at one girl 
by another, and commonly met with hot 
denial—an excellent answer to it is supplied by 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, who writes— 

“ They must be poor creatures who do not 
repeat themselves in conversation.” 

A talent to make the best of things is all 
but invariably in girls, as in others, accompanied 
by what in green Erin is called “a pretty 
tongue,” and the owner of that pretty thing 
is always at a premium in the home. Before 
velveteen was the only wear in London, East, 
a young gentlewoman of London, West, had a 
velveteen dress which with time grew woefully 
shabby. There was not the wherewithal for 
the purchase of a new one, and, seeing some 
members of her family eye sorrowfully her 
frock, from which the pile had vanished in 
patches here and there, she turned their grief 
to laughter by saying cheerfully— 

“ The effect is quite that of— Irocade , 
isn’t it ? ” 

There is a common opinion that girls are 
not primarily logical, and certainly the dis¬ 
tinctions drawn by some of them in talk are 
very arbitrary. Thus one Winnie was a year 
ago reminded that an elder sister, with whom 
she was known to be on excellent terms, was 
present during a discussion on the merits of 
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relations, who, the said Winnie averred, had 
no merits whatever, and were the bane of one’s 
life. “ Oh,” was her loud answer to the 
whispered reminder, “ I wasn’t thinking of 
my sister. I don't call a sister a relation .” 

This Winnie called “ cousins ” relations. 

In a certain number of English homes there 
is a kind of language which the girls who do 
not speak it call “ platform.” Its distinguish¬ 
ing feature is magniloquence, the person who 
uses it being one who does not experience 
what an American thinker has called the 
difficulty of getting to a sufficient distance 
from one’s house-mates when one begins to 
utter the big thoughts in big words. 

This person preferably uses big words, 
among those used by her being “pusillani¬ 
mous,” which word is so seldom seen in print 
that few write it without putting the question, 
“ Has it two l’s or one ? ” while it is so little 
heard in speaking that several persons who 
live in a city of five million inhabitants declare 
that they have never heard it spoken save by 
this one girl-speaker of “ platform.” 

The conventional use of certain words, 
among them the word “linen,” used—it is 
now some years ago—to offend direfully a girl 
member of an Irish home. This girl never 
failed to meet her mother’s allusions to table- 
linen, house-linen, body-linen, etc., with the 
words— 

“ Shirting , I suppose you mean.” She had 
some knowledge of French, and could probably 
have translated the wise French dictum : “ II 
ne faut pas tout corriger.” 

It was, by the way, this Irish girl who put 
to her mother one day the question—“'How 
shall 1 turn into the past ‘ The powers that be ’ ? 
‘The powers that were’ is dull. Can I say 
‘ The powers that he'd ’ ? ” 

Her mother thought that “ the powers that 
he'd ,” while certainly not dull, was, under 
another aspect, so open to objection that it 
would scarcely be wise to substitute it for 
“ the powers that were.” 

Bad pronunciations do not always but, it 


seems, sometimes run in families, and the 
following cases are probably not without 
parallel. In a midland English town a family 
largely composed of girls is making a strong 
effort to give the right pronunciation to the 
words “ towards” and “interesting,” and not 
to pronounce these words as an admired 
English writer would have us believe they are 
pronounced by the illiterate only, to wit, thus 
—to wards, interring. The fact is that many 
persons by no means wholly ignorant have 
still to learn that the two words thus generally 
mispronounced should be pronounced with the 
stress on the first syllable. 

In another English home a girl confesses to 
having come to see that a candid friend has 
told her the truth in telling her that she 
habitually voices surprise in the words, “ The 
idear of it! ” varied with “ Ready ! ” to a 
better pronunciation of which interjections 
she is going to give henceforth her serious 
attention. 

An Irish girl of yore—her name is affixed 
to this article—discovered that she was guilty 
of certain mispronunciations not only in her 
everyday language, but in her language’reserved 
for state occasions. Most Irish girls have a 
language reserved for state occasions. It is 
called English-English as opposed to Irish- 
Englisli, and is more like English English 
than Push-too is, but for all that is not very 
like it. The aforesaid Irish girl would dis¬ 
cover herself saying, “ Prob’ly,” “ P’r’aps,” 
and (for “ Do you know ? ”) “ Juno.” The 
state of mind induced by this discovery was 
one bordering upon that in which Shakespeare 
makes an unhappy man say, “ Horrible! 
Horrible ! Horrible ! ” 

That girl at once set about reforming her 
pronunciation, and at present uses everyday 
the language formerly reserved for state 
occasions. 

Happily most persons are able to say, “ Do 
you know ?” without murdering the Queen’s 
English, a crime but by six degrees (or there¬ 
abouts) removed from regicide. What is 


largely needed, however, is a less sharply 
questioning mode of speech than that which 
at present is in vogue in homes in which the 
language spoken is English. Girls could do 
much in this matter, among them a girl who, 
while well-known to speak much in society, 
is said to put in her home only two questions 
daily, at the breakfast table asking “ Any 
letters ? ” and on returning from her daily 
outing asking “Anyone been?” these ques¬ 
tion with the answers to them constituting, it 
would seem, the all of verbal intercourse that she 
cares to keep up with her home-mates. Strange! 

A type of girl that her sisters describe as 
“by way of being superior” gives dire offence 
in the home by using there terms as unusual 
as they are correct. Such a girl will call the 
Moonlight Sonata the Sonata in C sharp 
minor. The proper comment on that is con¬ 
tained in a classical exclamation— 

“ Oh, this learning, what a thing it is ! ” 
Most girls, as everyone knows, find it 
difficult to command an appreciative hearing 
in the home when they give utterance there 
to what has been called “high thinking.” 
One Elizabeth as a girl pursued with enthusiasm 
the study of philology, and, slowly munching 
a ham-sandwich one day unwisely soliloquised 
aloud— 

“ I wonder what ‘ ham ’ comes from.” 
“From a pig,” said a sister anear, adding 
vehemently— 

“ Do hurry up ! ” 

To conclude: the figure of speech that by 
Tudors was called a “ subduement ” and that 
by Victorians is called a “ snub ” flourishes, it 
appears, in the homes of high and low alike. 
They err who think that princes and princesses 
do not tartly snub each other. It was a 
princess who said the other day to a prince— 

“ Don’t think you’ll come over—ME ! ” 

The prince looked as small as a prince can 
look. The princess was put in a corner for 
speaking slang. 

She was—is—a very young princess. 

(To he continued.) 
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Girls’ Employments. 

Qualifications of an Inspector.— 
11 Now that so many occupations are open to 
girls , one hears occasioned mention of ‘ Lady 
Inspectors ,’ Factory a?id other. I am anxious 
to obtain particulars of the necessary qualifi¬ 
cations for such posts. Is there any examina- 
tion , and, if so f in what subjects ? What is 
the age limit , if any , and what are the ap¬ 
proximate salaries ? I am an experienced 
clerk, and should much like to obtain an 
occupation that is less sedentary and that is 
not so beset with applicants for every vacancy. 
—Iris.” 

“ Iris ” writes such an excellent letter (which 
we should have liked to find space to quote in 
full) that we can hardly believe she will have 
much difficulty in obtaining congenial employ¬ 
ment. Inspectors are of various kinds. The 
London County Council employs a few ladies 
as inspectors to see that the Infant Life Pro¬ 
tection Act and Shop Hours Act are not in¬ 
fringed, and also to inspect artisans’ dwellings 
in order to ascertain that the latter are in a 
thoroughly sanitary and habitable condition. 
Women are also employed by house-owning 
companies and private landlords in the capacity 
of rent-collectors, and for this work also there 
is a tendency to give a preference to women 
who understand the principles of domestic 
sanitation. Of sanitary inspectorships proper 
there are not very many at present, yet the 
number is yearly increased, and one by one 


the vestries of London—or, as they are now 
to be called, the boroughs—appoint trained 
women as inspectors. In Manchester, Liver¬ 
pool, Birmingham, Nottingham, Glasgow, and 
other large towns women are also employed, 
but in some of these places they do not rank 
as inspectors proper, but are employed as 
health visitors under the medical officers of 
health, and obtain their experience and training 
in the course of their employment. In general, 
however, a girl—or, rather, woman (for the 
age limits are from twenty-five to forty)—who 
feels that she has strength and ability for this 
kind of work, would do wisely to study both 
at the Sanitary Institute, Margaret Street, W., 
and at the office of the National Health 
Society, 53, Berners Street, W., in order to 
pass the examination for sanitary inspectors 
conducted by the Sanitary Institute. But it 
is not by any means every girl who has the 
right natural qualifications for a factory in¬ 
spector, sanitary inspector, rent-collector, or 
health visitor. 

To begin with, strong health is necessary, 
together with the equable temper that usually 
accompanies it. Certain moral qualifications 
are likewise indispensable: these are, keen 
observation, a sound judgment, a sympathetic 
manner, a power of eliciting information from 
persons visited, and a capacity also for keeping 
silence in regard to official matters. There 
are numbers of brilliantly clever people who 
could pass the stiffest examination with ease, 
but would never make good officials, and it is 


therefore very necessary for a girl to consider 
whether she possesses the right temperament 
for the work before she spends time and money 
on training. Otherwise she will suffer the 
disappointment of never rising above a sub¬ 
ordinate position. Supposing that “Iris” 
should decide to pursue the course of training 
we have mentioned, she should also begin to 
study privately the chief legislative measures 
affecting factories, workshops, shops, and the 
sanitary condition of houses in which work is 
carried on. Copies of these acts could be 
obtained from Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
East Harding Street, E.C.; and we would 
especially advise “Iris” to obtain from the 
same publishers the explanatory book on the 
Factory and Workshops Acts and Truck Acts, 
by Miss May Abraham and Mr. Llewelyn 
Davies. The salaries of sanitary inspectors 
range from -£80 to ^150 a year, a vear 

being now given bv several vestries. Factory 
inspectors are usually appointed from the 
ranks of sanitary inspectors. The nomination 
rests with the Home Secretary. The candi¬ 
date. who is fortunate enough to have been 
nominated is examined by the Civil Service 
Commissioners, and must obtain their certifi¬ 
cate of fitness before her appointment can take 
effect. In this examination the principal sub¬ 
ject is factory and workshop legislation. The 
age limits are twenty-one to forty, and the 
salary begins at ^200 and can be raised, as 
the inspector is promoted to the higher ranks, 
to ^300 a year. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


%UhE$. 

I. No charge is made for answering ques¬ 
tions. 

II. All correspondents to give initials or 
pseudonym. 

III. The Editor reserves the right of declin¬ 
ing to reply to any of the questions. 

IV. No direct answers can be sent by the 
Editor through the post. 

V. No more than one question may be 
asked in one letter, which must be addressed 
to the Editor of “ The Girl’s Own Paper,” 
56 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 

VI. No addresses of firms, tradesmen, or 
any other matter of the nature of an adver¬ 
tisement, will be inserted. 


STUDY AND STUDIO. 

Irishman.— We shall not, as you suggest, tell you 
your lines are “ awful,” and must congratulate you 
on the fortitude with which you seem to bear that 
frequent criticism. Your form is occasionally 
incorrect. “ Fido ” does not rhyme with “ I too,” 
nor “lowly” with “melancholy.” One line ot 
“War” is too short, by two syllables, for your 
ten-syllabled metre : “ Gave birth to many a fear¬ 
some child.” “ How long? ” is the best attempt. 
You should read plenty of good poetry. 

Paxdour. —i. We do not recollect a dog of the name 
you adopt, and fear this answer would in any case 
appear too late to help you in your paper.—2. Your 
writing is very neat and legible. If, as we should 
suppose, you are a schoolgirl, you will probably 
write extremely well by-and-by, when your hand 
gains more freedom. . 

Baboo.—1. Your quotation is from Robert Browning s 
poem “ Confessions.” You will find it in the 
pocket volume of Selections (Smith, Elder 8c Co.) if 
you have not access to a full edition of his poems. 
—2. July 22, 1878, was a Monday. Two questions 
were our limit, but in consequence of an increased 
number of letters we have now to limit the number 
to one. , 

Erato.— Your lines “ Wind and Sea arc very good. 
They are quite “ worth printing ” so far as their 
intrinsic merit goes. It is not very easy to dispose 
of fugitive verse, but we think you might send the 
poem to any magazine for which you deem it 
suitable. 

Priscilla. —We consider Barnard Smith s arithmetic 
is one of the best and clearest we have seen. V on 
might ask some friend who understands the extrac¬ 
tion of the “ square ” and “ cube ” root to give you 
a helping hand. . _ . 

Hautboy. —1. We do not think that you need feel 
uneasiness with regard to the point you mention. 
—2. Your writing is clear and good ; if we made 
any criticism respecting it, it would be that the tails 
of the y’s, etc., are too long for the size ot your 
other letters. 


OUR OPEN LETTER BOX. 

“ Tecko ” (Constantinople) has eleven answers : from 
‘E. Harris, B. B. S., E. B. Munton, Brutus, 
Miss Irwin, Muriel Schofield (aged 8, whom we 
praise for her neat letter), H. B., May, L. W. In.., 
Clara M. Smith, and E. D. Polwhele (Atalanta, 
Newquay', Cornwall), who offers to copy out and 
send the poem on receipt of “ Jecko’s” addiess. 
The quotation omitted a line. It should run 
“ In that hour of deep contrition 
He beheld with clearer vision 
Through all outward show and fashion 
Justice the Avenger rise.” 

The lines are from “ The Norman Baron,’ a poem 
by Longfellow, which begins— 

“ In his chamber, weak and dying, 

Was the Norman Baron lying.” 

It can be found in any edition of Longfellow’s 
poems, or in the A 1 Reciter , part I., Alfred Miles, 
published by Hutchinson 8c Co. 

Seaton Devon has five answers from E. E. Phillips, 
“ Mindie,” E. G. Dukrant, B. Entwistle, Piicehe 
M. B. Johnson. The song “Have you seen my 
Doll?” is written by E. Cympson, composed by 
W. F. Lancelott, and published by F. Pitman, 20, 
Paternoster Row. 

Sailor has an answer from M. L. Stephen, who 
kindly encloses a copy of the words and air of 
“The Sailor’s Grave,” and from “ W. W.,’ who 
says the words are by' Eliza Cook and will be 
found in the edition of her poems published by 
Messrs. F. Warne 8c Co. It was a popular song, 
“ W. W.” adds, fifty years ago. 


MEDICAL. 

An Australian Lass.— What is a “ hydatid ” ? What 
symptoms does it cause ? How does it get into the 
body ? Can one prevent its appearance, and can it 
be cured ? This is the string of questions asked by 
“An Australian Lass,” and which we will do our 
best to answer. We should have been much sur¬ 
prised had our questioner been an English lass, for 
hydatid disease is comparatively rare in England; 
but in Australia it is very prevalent. A hydatid is 
an animal parasite. It is the immature form of a 
tape-worm {Taenia Echinococcus ) which lives in 
the bowels of the dog. The worm itself never 
occurs in man, but the immature form, or hydatid, 
is not at all uncommon, especially in Australia. A 
man swallows the eggs of this worm with his food, 
and the heat of the stomach and the process of 
digestion set the young hydatid free. It wanders 
out of the stomach and usually finds its way to the 
liver, though any organ in the body, including the 
brain, may be “ favoured ” by this most unwelcome 
guest. Having found a resting-place, the hydatid 
grows and eventually forms a large cyst or bag of 
fluid in which it and its offsprings live. Obviously 
the symptoms of this affection vary with the seat of 
the parasite. In the liver it forms a large, tense, 
irregular, painless swelling, often of very great size. 
Wherever it is, it forms a large swelling, usually 
painless. The symptoms are much the same as 
those of any other kind of innocent tumour. It gets 
into the body with food. As we do not eat dogs it 
does not find its way directly from the dog into the 
man as happens with those parasites due to eating 
underdone pork or beef. It is mainly conveyed by 
vegetable matter, especially watercress. As boil¬ 
ing kills the eggs of. the hydatid, only uncooked 
vegetables can convey the disease. Salads are the 
commonest vehicle for hydatids. Prolonged and 
careful washing will free vegetables from the eggs 
of the worm. Possibly the reason why hydatids are 
so common in Australia is because John Chinaman 
does most of the vegetable growing in that country, 
and he is particularly fond of dogs and not over 
fastidious as regards cleanliness. Can hydatids be 
cured ? Well, very frequently a natural cure 
occurs, the parasite dying and the cyst shrivelling 
up. But unfortunately this does not by any means 
always occur. Hydatids are best left alone unless 
they cause serious symptoms, when they should be 
at once treated surgically. No drug in any way 
affects them. 

“ An Old Squatter ” asks us how she can tell 
whether some fits her daughter has had are epilepsy 
or hysteria. We should have told her to take her 
daughter to the nearest medical man ; but there 
appears some difficulty about this as there is not 
one—at least, not one within two hundred miles. 
So we will answer her question as fully as we can. 
In the first place, we must state that to distinguish 
between an epileptic and an hysterical fit is often 
exceedingly difficult, sometimes impossible. But 
in typical cases it is usually quite easy, ljiere is 
never any “ motive ” in an epileptic fit; it may 
occur in a room, in the street, at night or in the 
daytime, and whether anybody is present or not. 

. The hysterical fit, on the other hand, always occurs 
in the daytime, and never unless some sympathetic 
friend is present. It will not occur in the street 
but in a room—on the carpet, especially on a soft 
hearthrug. We doubt whether an hysterical fit lias 
ever occurred when nobody was by, for its object is 
to create sympathy. Then the fits themselves are 
quite different. The epileptic fit occurs suddenly 
without warning; consciousness is immediately 
and absolutely lost; the tongue may be bitten. 
Then again it has a definite course, and the move¬ 
ments which occur are purposeless but regular. 
At the beginning of a fit the patient may utter a 
short cry, but from that moment she is perfectly 
silent. Again, no measure nor drug nor anything 
has the slightest influence upon the fit. On the 
other hand, the hysterical fit comes on gradually, 
usually after some petty quarrel ; consciousness is 
never lost at any time; the patient will not bite 
her own tongue,'although she may try and bite the 
arms or legs of those about her. The fit has no 
definite course—it lasts till it is put a stop to. 
The movements are not purposeless, and the girl 
screams, laughs, and cries all at once or in turns. 
And then a large glass of cold water poured over 
her and no sympathy and no cordial, will work an 
immediate cure. \ our daughter’s fits are un¬ 
doubtedly epileptic and not hysterical, as you can 
see from what we have just said. 

Ariel. —A dirty brown pigmentation of the skin is 
very common in persons who have been taking a 
long course of arsenic. It is disfiguring and some¬ 
times, though not often, permanent. It cannot be 
prevented, and, if the drug is taken in a good 
cause, there is nothing to do but bear the slight 
inconvenience of a pigmented skin. 

Espoir. —Obviously the condition of your nose is 
keeping up the discharge from your ear. Your 
nose is in a very bad state and must be seen to. It 
will probably require prolonged treatment. Possibly 
a further operation may be needed. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Meta. —No ; the seasons may become finer, warmer, 
and less variable, but the heat of the sun is not 
increasing. This fact is substantiated by the 
researches of the botanist and geologist, who affirm 
that the solar heat has varied only in a very trifling 
degree since the remotest geological ages for 
millions of years. The normal heat of the sun’s 
surface is five times the highest temperature that 
man can produce artificially. Only a very small 
amount of the heat given out by the sun reaches 
the earth, and astronomers cannot tell what 
becomes of the vast remainder that goes off into 
space. We are not likely to suffer from greater 
heat than we have and need for the ripening of our 
harvests. 

Bessie. —Faded photographs may be restored, and 
there are several methods employed for doing it. 
One plan is to dip the photograph in a solution of 
bichloride of mercury, and after a bath of a few 
minutes it should be thoroughly washed and dried. 
This is perhaps the simplest amongst others, and 
should this fail, let us know, and we will give some 
other recipes. 

Josepha. —Your quotation is from a poem by Mrs. 
Barbauld : 

“ Then steal away, give little warning, 

Choose thine own time ; 

Say not 1 Good night,’ but in some brighter clime 
Bid me ‘ Good morning.’ ” 

This poem (“ Life, I know not what thou art ”) was 
greatly admired by Rogers and Wordsworth. 

J. L.—The “Grub Street” to which Pope referred 
in his Dunciad is now Milton Street, near Moor- 
fields. It was made famous by the “ text writers,” 
who inscribed with the pen the books in use before 
the discovery of printing. There Foxe wrote his 
Acts and Monuments. Later on it became the 
hot-bed of pamphlet and libel writers during the 
Commonwealth. 

Pink-Eyed John. —We do not know what you mean 
by “ a dress ring.” You can wear any ring on any 
finger that it may fit, only the wedding-ring must 
be worn on the third finger of the left hand. 
Bracelets may be worn on either wrist. 

Dot. —You might look for ever in the lovely collec¬ 
tion of songs by Thomas Moore for the poem : 

“ Drink to me only with thine eyes,” 
for it is one of a collection of fifteen lyrics by Ben 
Jonson entitled, “ The Forest,” and first published 
in 1616. 

D. L.—The reason that a person standing before the 
camera to be photographed appears upside down is 
that light travels in straight lines, and when the 
rays pass through small apertures, such as are in 
cameras, they cross, and become inverted. We fear 
that this statement will not be very readily under¬ 
stood, but we cannot give you any other explana¬ 
tion. If you speak to a photographer on the 
subject, he may be able to answer you verbally to 
your greater satisfaction. 


mnf*Y. 

Every girl bearing by legal registration 
the above name or its foreign equivalent 
is requested to compile and write a paper 
under the title of 

The Marys in History 

in competition for Prizes. 

There will be three prizes. First 
Prize, Five Guineas ; Second Prize, 
Three Guineas ; Third Prize, One 
Guinea. The Editor will adjudicate, 
and the prizes will be sent in the form 
of a cheque. No paper will be returned, 
whether stamps be sent for the purpose 
or not. 

The MS. must occupy from three to 
four pages of foolscap (in a sheet of 
foolscap there are four pages), and must 
be legibly written and signed by the full 
name and address of the writer. 

Each essay should be sent in an 
envelope by post to the Editor, Girl’s 
Own Paper, 56, Paternoster Row, 
London, with the words “ Mary Com¬ 
petition ” written on the left-hand top 
corner. The last day for receiving the 
papers is January 25, 1900. 






MORE ABOUT PEGGY. 

Pv Mrs. GEORGE DE HORNE YAIZEY. 
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CHAPTER I. 

It was mid-January, and at home in 
England the ground was white with 
snow, but the sun shone down with 
brazen glare on the blue waters of the 
Bay of Bengal, along which a P. and 
O. steamer was gliding on its homeward 
way. An awning was hoisted over the 
deck, but not a breath of wind fluttered 


its borders, and the passengers lay back 
in their deck chairs too limp and idle to 
do more than flick over the pages of the 
books which they were pretending to 
read. It was only twenty-four hours 
since they had left Calcutta, and they 
were still in that early stage of journey¬ 
ing when they looked askance at their 
fellows, decided that never, no, never 
had fate placed them in the midst of 


such uninteresting companions, and 
determined to keep severely to them¬ 
selves during the rest of the voyage. 

The stout lady in the white pique 
stared stonily at the thin lady in drill, 
and decided that she was an “ Impos¬ 
sible Person/’ blissfully unconscious of 
the fact that before Aden was reached 
she would pour all her inmost secrets 
into the “Impossible Person’s” ear, 
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and weep salt tears at parting from her 
at Marseilles. The mother of the sickly 
little girls in muslin swept them away 
to the other end of the deck when she dis¬ 
covered them playing with the children 
who inhabited the next state-room, and 
the men stared at one another stolidly 
across the smoking room. The more 
experienced travellers knew that e’er a 
week had passed the scene would be 
changed, that a laughing babel of voices 
would succeed the silence, and deck 
sports, and other entertainments take the 
place of inaction ; but the younger mem¬ 
bers of the party saw no such alleviation 
ahead, and resigned themselves to a 
month of frosty solitude. 

The ladies dozed amongst their 
cushions, but the men strolled up and 
down the deck smoking their cigars with 
that air of resigned dejection which 
seems to be the monopoly of Englishmen 
of the upper classes. The quick move¬ 
ments, animated gestures, and sparkling 
eyes of the Southerner were all lacking 
in these strongly-built, well-dressed, 
well-set-up men, who managed to conceal 
all signs of animation so successfully 
that no one looking at them could have 
believed that one was the wit of his 
regiment, another celebrated throughout 
an Indian province for his courage and 
daring, and a third an expectant bride¬ 
groom ! 

About eleven o’clock a diversion was 
made on the upper deck by the appear¬ 
ance of two more travellers — a tall, 
elegant-looking woman accompanied by 
her husband, who came forward in 
search of the deck chairs which had 
been placed in readiness for their use. 
They were not a young couple by any 
means, yet the eyes of the passengers 
followed their movements with interest, 
for they were not only exceedingly good 
to look upon, but had an air of enjoy¬ 
ment in their surroundings and in each 
other’s society which is unfortunately 
not universal among middle - aged 
couples. The man was tall and slight, 
with the weather-beaten, dried-up skin 
which tells of a long residence under 
burning suns, and he had a long nose, 
and eyes which appeared almost start¬ 
lingly blue against the brown of his skin. 
They were curious eyes, with a kind of 
latent fierceness in their good humour, 
but just now they shone in holiday mood, 
and softened into tenderness as he 
waited on his wife. 

No sooner had this interesting couple 
seated themselves in their chairs than a 
chirrup of welcome sounded in their ears, 
and a beaming little figure in grey 
alpaca darted forward to greet them. 
Though the majority of passengers in 
an ocean-going boat may be unsociably 
inclined at the start, there are always 
one or two exceptions to the rule to be 
found in the shape of ultra-friendly souls, 
who, willy-nilly, insist upon playing the 
part of devoted friends to some un¬ 
responsive stranger, and the old lady in 
question was one of these exceptions. 
She had begun operations the night 
before by quarrelling violently over the 
possession of a cabin, had then pro¬ 
ceeded to borrow half-a-dozen necessities 
of the toilet which she had forgotten, 
and had advanced to the length of terms 


of endearment before the bell sounded 
for dinner. It was only natural then 
that she should exhibit a breathless 
anxiety to know how her new friend had 
fared during the night, and the invalid 
braced herself to bear the attack with 
composure. 

“ So glad to see you up this morning, 
dear! ” she cried. “I was afraid you 
might be ill, but I asked your daughter 
about you, and was so relieved to hear 
good news. We met on deck before 
breakfast, and had a nice, long talk. 
Such a sweet creature ! So different from 
the fast, loud-voiced specimens one meets 
nowadays. Quite an old-world girl, 
I declare ; sweet, and mild, and gentle 
.... ‘ A violet by a mossy dell, half- 
hidden from the eye ’—as dear old 
What’s-his-name has it! It does me 
good to be with her, and feel her restful 
influence. You are to be congratulated 
on owning such a daughter! ” 

“Thank you!” said the mild girl’s 
mother softly. She dropped her eyelids, 
and twisted the ring round and round 
on her slender fingers, as if for some 
reason she did not wish to meet the 
speaker’s eye, while her husband rose 
suddenly and walked to the end of 
the deck. When he came back five 
minutes later, he remarked to his wife 
that there was no depending on weather 
signals nowadays, at which innocent 
remark she laughed so heartily that the 
friendly old lady instantly put down 
hysterics as the probable explanation of 
her delicate appearance, and felt a 
sudden chilling of sympathy. In a few 
minutes she took herself off to some 
other friends, and the husband and wife 
whispered smilingly together, and, after 
the invariable custom on shipboard, fell 
to criticising their companions. 

Perhaps the most striking figure which 
met their eyes was that of a young man 
of some thirty years of age, whose walk 
and carriage plainly marked him out as 
an officer in the army. A certain pallor 
showing through his tanned skin made 
it seem possible that he was returning 
home on sick-leave, but he was a hand¬ 
some fellow all the same, with acquiline 
features and a heavy moustache, and 
he scanned the scene around him with 
an air of languid patronage, as one who 
felt that the P. and O. Company might 
feel themselves honoured to have the 
privilege of accommodating his noble 
self, and expected that even the ocean 
should show its best aspect for his 
benefit. Of the passengers by whom 
he was surrounded the lordly stranger 
appeared entirely oblivious, not deign¬ 
ing to throw even a glance in their 
direction, and so strange a thing is 
human nature that the feminine portion, 
at least, felt their interest heightened by 
this indifference, and were increasingly 
anxious to make his acquaintance. It 
did not seem likely that their desire 
would be granted on this occasion, at 
least, for as the morning wore on and 
the heat of the sun grew ever stronger 
and stronger, the object of their admira¬ 
tion took counsel with himself, and 
decided that it would be wisdom to 
retire within the shelter of the reading- 
room, and pass the hour before lunch in 
the company of a novel which he had 


brought on board with his effects. He 
had carried the book upstairs earlier in 
the morning, and placed it in a corner 
of the room where he believed it would 
be safe from alien hands; but alas ! the 
best-laid plans “gang oft a-gee,” and 
when he went in search, he met with a 
shock of disappointment. The book had 
been appropriated, and the thief was 
seated in the very corner which he had 
destined for himself, bending over the 
pages with every appearance of absorp¬ 
tion. Her face was hidden from view, 
and all that could be seen was a trim 
little figure in a trim white gown, a pair 
of trim little feet, a sleek brown head, 
and a well-rounded cheek. No one 
could deny that it was a pleasing figure, 
but the lordly stranger was too much 
ruffled in his feelings to be influenced 
by appearances. His manner was per¬ 
haps a trifle less haughty than it would 
have been had the thief taken the shape 
of an elderly gentleman, but he never 
wavered in his intention, and only 
stopped for an imperceptible moment in 
his progress up the room to demand a 
return of the volume. 

“ Excuse me. Ah, my book, I think ! 

Sorry to interrupt you, but-” The 

young lady laid down the book and 
lifted her face to his. A flicker as of 
mingled surprise and pleasure passed 
over her features as she saw who it 
was that stood before her, but she 
showed not the slightest sign of dis¬ 
comfiture. 

“I beg a thousand pardons!” she 
said, and inclined her head in such a 
bow as an empress might bestow on a 
blundering and ignorant supplicant. It 
was such a very grand air for such a 
small person that the big officer drew 
a breath of surprise and gazed down 
upon her with a startled interest. The 
girl’s features were delicately modelled ; 
the brows might have been’drawn with 
a pencil, so clear and perfect was the 
arch which they described, and the 
brilliant hazel eyes met his with a 
mocking glance. For almost the first 
time in his life a spasm of discomfiture 
seized him, a struggling suspicion that 
his conduct had not been altogether 
above reproach. He stood with the 
book in his hand, hesitating, uncertain. 

“ If you would care to read it, pray 
keep it ! I shall be most happy to lend 
it to you.” 

The girl waved her hand with a 
gracious patronage. 

“Not for the world, until you have 
finished! When you have no more 
use for it yourself, perhaps you will be 
good enough to renew the offer. Mean¬ 
time, there are plenty of other books. 
The library seems very large.” 

“ I make a point of never reading the 
ship’s books. You never—aw—know 
who has had them last,” drawled the 
stranger, sweeping a scathing glance 
over the well-filled shelves; “and as a 
rule they are in such shocking condi¬ 
tion. People seem to take a malign 
satisfaction in tearing out the most 
important pages, so that, after wading 
through a whole volume, you are left 
in uncertainty as to what really hap¬ 
pened.” 

“ But sometimes that is a blessing 
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in disguise, for by exercising a little 
imagination you can make the story end 
as you like, and spare yourself the pain 
of disappointment. I rarely read a book 
without reflecting how much better I 
could have finished it myself,” remarked 
the young lady with an assurance which 
evoked a smile on the officer's impassive 
countenance. 

“ You don't look much like an 
authoress,” he said, surveying the 
dainty little figure approvingly, and 
calling up a mental picture of the spec¬ 
tacled and cadaverous female invariably 
associated with a literary career in the 
masculine mind. “ I am afraid my 
imagination will hardly stand such a 
strain ; but books are the only refuge 
for the destitute on a voyage, especially 
during the first few days, when you find 
yourself shut up with a herd of strangers 
whom you have never met before in the 
course of your life. There is only one 
thing to do under the circumstances, 
and that is to lie low, and speak to no 
ene until you have found your bearings 
and discovered who is who. If you go 
about talking to strangers, you can 
never tell in what sort of a set you may 
land yourself.” 

“ You can’t, indeed ! It’s appalling to 
think of! ” agreed the young lady, with 
a dramatic gesture of dismay which 
brought her little ringed hands together 
in emphatic emphasis. “For my own 


part I get on well enough,” she 
proceeded, contradicting herself with 
unruffled composure, “ for I can find 
something interesting in all of my 
fellow-creatures ; but I feel it for my 
maid. The couriers and valets are so 
very exclusive that she has been snubbed 
more than once because of our inferior 
station. Naturally she feels it keenly. 
I observe that those people are most 
sensitive about their position who have 
the least claim to distinction ; but as 
she does my hair better than anyone 
else, and is an admirable dressmaker, 
I am, of course, anxious to keep her 
happy.” 

The big man looked down with a 
suspicious glance. Through his not 
very keen sensibilities there had pene¬ 
trated the suspicion that the small 
person in the white frock was daring to 
smile at him and amuse herself at his 
expense ; but his suspicion died at once 
before the glance of infantile sweetness 
which met his own. Pretty little thing ! 
there was something marvellously taking 
in her appearance. For one moment, 
as she had spoken of inferior station, he 
had had an uneasy fear lest he had 
made the acquaintance of some vulgar 
upstart, with whom he could not pos¬ 
sibly associate. But no! If ever the 
signs of race and breeding were distin¬ 
guishable in personal appearance, they 
were so in the case of the girl before 


him. A glance at the head in its 
graceful setting, the delicate features, 
the dainty hands and'feet were sufficient 
to settle the question in the mind of a 
man who prided himself on being an 
adept in such matters. To his own 
surprise he found himself floundering 
through a complimentary denial of her 
own estimate of herself, and being 
rescued from a breakdown by a gracious 
acknowledgment. 

“ Praise,” murmured the young lady 
sweetly—“praise from Major Darcy is 
praise indeed ! When * Haughty Hector’ 
deigns to approve-” 

The big man jumped as if he had 
been shot, and turned a flushed, excited 
face upon her. 

“Wh-at?” he gasped. “What do 
you say ? You know me—you know 
my old home name! Who are you then ? 
Who can you be ? ” 

The girl rose to her feet and stood 
before him. The top of her smooth 
little head barely reached his shoulder ; 
but she held herself with an air of 
dignity which gave an appearance of 
far greater height. For one long minute 
they stared at one another in silence ; 
then she stretched out her hand and laid 
it frankly in his own. 

“ Why, I’m Peggy! ” she cried. 
“ Don’t you remember me ? I’m Peggy 
Saville ! ” 

(To be continued ,) 


PHARMACY AS AN EMPLOYMENT FOR GIRLS. 


he employ¬ 
ment of girls 
as dispensers 
becoming 
much more 
general both 
in hospitals 
and pharma¬ 
cies, a few 
words on the 
subject may 
be useful to 
any who seri- 
ously con¬ 
template 
adopting the 
occupation. In the first place, only girls of 
education, of average health, and who can 
afford to give the necessary expenditure of 
time and money should take up the pro¬ 
fession of pharmacy. Lack of means at the 
onset has caused many girls to give up the 
occupation who otherwise were well adapted 
to a pharmaceutical career, for, unless a girl 
intends learning pharmacy thoroughly, taking 
the qualifying examination, it is unwise to 
enter the calling at all; because not only can 
the unqualified command but very low salaries, 
even if they obtain appointments at all, but it 
is positively dangerous to the public that any 
but experienced persons should dispense 
medicines. 

The necessary requirements being forth¬ 
coming, a girl should turn her attention to the 
examinations required to be passed. Two only 
are essential. First, the preliminary examina¬ 
tion of the Pharmaceutical Society, which is 
held four times in the year, and at the present 
time comprises three subjects, Latin, English, 
and Arithmetic (including Metric System); fee, 
two guineas. This examination can be worked 


up alone now by any girl of average ability, 
but after August, 1900, will be more stringent, 
having the addition of Euclid, Algebra, and 
one modern foreign language. 

Various other examinations, such as the 
Matriculation or Cambridge (with Latin), ex¬ 
empt from it, a list of which can be obtained 
from the Secretary of the Pharmaceutical 
.Society, 17, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. It is 
distinctly advisable to pass the preliminary or 
its substitute before commencing apprentice¬ 
ship; frequently a pupil is not accepted until 
this examination is passed, and under any 
circumstances to revert to school subjects after 
having commenced other studies is a great 
hindrance. The other essential examination 
is the minor or qualifying examination, which 
carries with it the title of “ Chemist and 
Druggist,” and admits to membership of the 
Pharmaceutical Society. This examination is 
held four times in the year; fee, five guineas 
(after August, 1900, ten guineas). To be 
admitted, candidates must have attained the 
age of twenty-one, and, besides having passed 
the preliminary or its equivalent, must furnish 
a form proving having been engaged three 
years in practical dispensing either with a 
registered chemist, a medical practitioner, or 
in the dispensary of some institution. The 
subjects comprise pharmacy (practical and theo¬ 
retical), chemistry (practical and theoretical), 
materia medica, botany (including microscopy), 
and physics. 

It is usually necessary to attend classes at 
some school of pharmacy. The society’s 
school at Bloomsbury is generally recognised 
to give the most advanced teaching, and 
requires for a full course nine months’ attend¬ 
ance ; fee, thirty guineas, exclusive of books 
and apparatus. Girls who have worked dili¬ 
gently during the three years’ apprenticeship, 


and who have attended classes in chemistry 
and botany at a science school, do not always 
require quite so long a period of study, and 
frequently six months has been found to be 
sufficient. Very many other pharmaceutical 
schools, both London and provincial, receive 
lady pupils for long or short periods of study, 
the fees averaging ten guineas for three months’ 
full time course. This qualification having 
been obtained enables anyone to be mistress 
of her own pharmacy, or to act as manager or 
assistant to a chemist, as head of a dispensaiy, 
and various other positions connected with 
chemistry and pharmacy, this being the legal 
qualification both to dispense and sell poisons. 

These two above-mentioned examinations 
are necessary to be passed by every pharmacist; 
but two other examinations it is sometimes 
desirable to pass, though not essential:— 

I. The major examination, which is the 
highest qualification obtainable in pharmacy, 
to pass which is a desideratum to any girl who 
eventually intends owning a pharmacy, and 
carries with it the title of “Pharmaceutical 
Chemist ” ; fee, three guineas; subjects, ad¬ 
vanced chemistry and physics, botany and 
materia medica. 

II. The assistants’ examination of the 
Apothecaries’ .Society. Much confusion ap¬ 
pears to exist respecting this examination, 
which it may be well to state has no connection 
with the pharmaceutical examinations. It is 
held four times in the year at the Apothecaries’ 
Flail, Blackfriars, E.C. ; fee, three guineas. 
This examination carries with it no title, nor 
does it qualify to sell poisons, but only to act 
as assistant in the compounding and dispensing 
of medicines. 

The subjects comprise pharmacy (practical 
and theoretical), theoretical chemistry, and a 
slight knowledge of materia medica; fee, three 
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guineas. Very many girls take this exami¬ 
nation on account of its not being so stringent 
as the minor, therefore not requiring so long a 
period of study, nor necessitating a three years’ 
apprenticeship as with the latter; but, unfortu¬ 
nately, very many are content to remain with 
this qualification only, instead of using it as a 
stepping-stone to the minor. This qualification 
is, however, accepted by many of the smaller 
provincial hospitals, by some doctors, and is 
necessary to be admitted as a pupil in one of 
our largest provincial hospitals ; but with this 
one exception it is advisable to have twelve or 
eighteen months’ experience in practical phar¬ 
macy before attempting to obtain this qualifi¬ 
cation, since it is a very mistaken idea some 
girls hold that, after a few months’ study at a 
pharmacy school to enable them to pass this 
examination, they can, without any real practical 
experience, obtain appointments. If they do 
so, by their inexperience they bring the whole 
question of the employment of ladies in phar¬ 
macy into disrepute. 

It is then very essential to obtain practical 
experience, either by serving a pupilage of 
twelve or eighteen months in the dispensary of 
an institution, the fee for which averages about 


ten guineas, or by apprenticeship to a chemist : 
this latter course is the better one unless 
desiring a hospital career. A few ladies 
having pharmacies of their own receive pupils ; 
doubtless the number of these former will be 
augmented in a few years. Also, some gentle¬ 
men take lady apprentices; the fee for a 
three years’ apprenticeship to a chemist varies 
greatly according to the amount of instruc¬ 
tion given, etc. Now for a few remarks 
concerning appointments available after quali¬ 
fication. 

Hospital Appointments .—Very many of these 
are open to female dispensers ; and it speaks 
well for lady dispensers that those hospi¬ 
tals once opened to women invariably appoint 
a lady on any successive vacancy occurring. 
The larger institutions require the minor 
qualification, salaries varying from forty pounds 
to eighty pounds indoors and from sixty pounds 
to one hundred and fifty pounds outdoors. In 
smaller hospitals, for which the apothecaries’ 
qualification is sometimes considered sufficient, 
the remuneration seldom exceeds fifty pounds 
outdoors. 

Doctors' Dispensers .—These appointments, 
very many of which are open to ladies, are 


often the most sought after, in spite of the 
fact that the remuneration is usually not great. 
Some medical men require the minor qualifica¬ 
tion ; by others the Apothecaries’ Hall certifi¬ 
cate is accepted. 

Wholesale Chemists .—A few openings pre¬ 
sent themselves in the laboratories for lady 
pharmacists; also, ladies are employed in 
superintending female labour in the packing of 
drugs, perfumery, etc. : these posts are often 
very lucrative; where poisons are concerned, 
qualification is essential, otherwise it is not 
so, though preferred, and these engage¬ 
ments usually leave the evening at one’s 
own disposal, and afford a good opportunity 
for study. 

Lastly, in chemists’ shops, either as mistress 
of their own pharmacy—suitable for those 
possessed of business capabilities and capital— 
or as manager or assistant to a pharmacist. 
But few ladies hold either of the two latter 
positions : those who do, find the work con¬ 
genial and fairly remunerative, and being 
usually well received by the public. This field 
is likely to further open up for really experi¬ 
enced women. 

R. Kathleen Spencer. 


THE PICTURE POST-CARD CRAZE. 


PART II. 

page of forty- 
three picture post¬ 
cards comprises 
some from both 
England and the 
East, the Conti¬ 
nent of Europe 
and America, and 
opens with one of 
the most lovely 
views in Europe, 
that of Chillon, as 
seen from Terri- 
tet, with the Dent 
du Midi and its 
seven heads, as a background. On the right, 
too, we see one of those beautiful boats with 
their picturesque sails, which make a complete 
picture of themselves, even without their 
background of snowy peaks. 

We have not many examples of portraiture 
amongst our cards, so we are naturally pleased 
to have the two (9 and 11) with the portraits 
on them, respectively of Longfellow and Lord 
Byron, with their several homes in the back¬ 
ground, i.e., the house at Concord and New- 
stead Abbey. These two form part of a set of 
Eminent-Writer cards, in colours ; and which 
comprise Dickens, Shakespeare, Tennyson, 
Scott, and Burns. The card between (10) is a 
Jubilee commemoration of 1897, a pretty, 
though rather garish card, with very gay 
colouring, and much gilding about it, and 
portraits of the Queen, and the Prince and 
Princess of Wales. 

Damascus is the next (12) example, and I 
hope you will see that there is a cab-stand in 
the great square, a fact which is commented 
upon at once by eveiyone, because they have 
no idea that Damascus is so civilised. The 
sole legend imprinted on this by the sender 
is “ Broiling,” and the date was last April. 
Number 13 is a coloured card from Jerusalem, 
and represents the Jews’ Wailing-place—of 
which you have often heard—beneath the 


HINTS TO COLLECTORS. 

By DORA DE BLAQUI^RE. 

great Wall of the Temple. This was posted 
at Jerusalem, and purchased there. The next 
three (14, 15, 16), are respectively Brighton, 
and the Pavilion, Guernsey, St. Peter’s Port, 
and Oban ; all of them are specimens of the 
cheap printed card, this being the earliest 
form of card which usually appears, to be 
succeeded by something better later on. The 
next card (17) perhaps you will recognise at 
once as the large basin-fountain in the Pincian 
Gardens, under the trees. In the distance 
St. Peter’s is seen and the Vatican. This 
card, like 38, the other Roman, is a collo¬ 
type. The latter represents the Forum, at 
the back of the Capitol; showing the whole 
length of the Via Sacra to the Arch of Titus, 
and the Colosseum in the distance. At the 
extreme left are the three columns of the 
Temple of Peace ; then comes the Arch of 
Septimus Severus, and then, in the centre, the 
range of columns of the Temple of Vespasian. 

Flying over the waters to Washington (18) 
we reach the New World, and see on the 
card the Capitol, which is the most celebrated 
and beautiful building in America. Next to 
this comes (19) a view of the gardens at Baden, 
and then comes (20) a view of the Houses of 
Parliament from the Thames by moonlight, 
on blue-toned paper. The next (21) is more 
interesting, as it gives us a glimpse of Inns¬ 
bruck, the capital of the Tyrol, and two of its 
castles, Weyerburg and Schloss Ambras. 
The first is associated with the Emperor 
Maximilian I., who lived there. Both are 
inhabited and are in excellent condition. Two 
cards (22 and 28) represent Baltimore, the 
capital of Maryland, one of the finest of 
American cities. The card shows the entrance 
gates of the celebrated Greenmount Cemetery, 
and the richly-endowed Johns Hopkins Uni¬ 
versity and Hospital. In (28) we see the 
Battle Monument, one of those which give to 
Baltimore its soubriquet of “Monumental 
City.” Baltimore derives its name from Cecil 
Calvert, the second Lord Baltimore. The 
original Baltimore is a tiny village, near 
Skibbereen, co. Cork, in Ireland. Baltimore 


received a million dollars from the famous 
George Peabody, and built a fine institute 
with it. This is also shown on the card. 

Niagara Falls (23) is the next picture, a 
general view of it, showing the Canadian shore 
part of the rapids, and, lower down, the 
Canadian Fall only. These views are taken 
in summer. The Norwegian (24) “ ski” may 
be seen in the next card, and as both a man 
and a woman are shown, you may see how the 
Norwegians look in winter, striding over the 
snow. The University at Vienna (25) comes 
next; a photo-print, and a general view (26) 
of Naples, from Pasillipo, with the smoking 
cone of Vesuvius in the distance. We are 
still in Italy when at Brindisi (27); this is 
the point of embarkation for the P. and O. 
steamers ; and here Virgil died, B.c. 19. It 
was also the great port of embarkation for the 
Crusaders, in the eleventh century ; and was 
the chief Roman naval station in the Adriatic. 
Paris appears in the next (29), the column of 
the Place Vendome is given; and (30) our 
column, the Egyptian Obelisk, which we call 
Cleopatra’s Needle, a pretty little coloured 
picture. Next to it is a view of the far-off 
land of its making, (31) Egypt, and a drome¬ 
dary in the foreground. From thence we 
take an abrupt flight to (32), the monument 
on the field of Waterloo, and the Belgian lion. 
This card was posted on the spot, and is a 
photograph. 

The Pyramids in the (33) distance, from the 
Nile, a group of date-palms and an obelisk, 
bring us back to Egypt again; and the next 
two (34 and 35) are of Cannes and San Remo 
—a very frequently sketched subject is the 
latter. In fact, the practice of throwing arches 
across from house to house, in those narrow 
streets, makes any Italian town or village 
look picturesque. Niagara (36) again on the 
Canadian side, and (37) Dresden, that beautiful 
Saxon capital, where so many of our com¬ 
patriots reside for education and econonyy. 

The next picture-card (39) is one that I 
found full of interest. It is a view of Mikveh 
Israel (“the Hope of Israel”), one of the 
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agricultural colonies established in Palestine. 
Perhaps you may know that, about sixteen 
years ago, there was a great movement for the 
establishment of these colonies in the Holy 
Land, to which were transported many of the 
persecuted Jews from various parts of Europe. 
The first years proved a failure, and the 
colonies did not thrive. But about five years 
ago a famous scientist professor, Waldemar 
Haffkine, took up the subject, and through 
his efforts the numerous “ Lovers of Zion ” 
societies formed a union, with headquarters in 
Paris and a representative at Jaffa. And this 
was the beginning of better and more orderly 
work, and was also the commencement of 
“ Zionism,” which, perhaps, you will re¬ 
member, held a Conference last year at Bale. 
These colonies owe everything to the muni¬ 
ficence of Baron Edmond de Rothschild, who 
has subsidised them to the extent of a million 
pounds. The Mikveh Israel Colony is about 
a mile from Jaffa (46), in the Plains of Sharon, 
with a lovely view over the green fields to the 
purple haze that surrounds the mountains of 
Judaea. It was established thirty years ago 
by Charles Nutter, who lies buried in the 
grounds ; and it is an agricultural school, with 
100 Hebrew pupils, and 600 acres of highly 
cultivated orange trees and vines. The pupils 
are trained to become gardeners, and as such 
have obtained so good a name that they are 
sought for even in France. This colony is 
now self-supporting, and the wish of its 
founder is gratified. The inscription on his 
tomb reads : “ He did good to his brethren. 
How many are his merciful works. Mikveh 
Israel his hands established. Born 5586, died 
5643.” Altogether, there are ten or more of 
these colonies in Palestine, near Jaffa. Some 
of them speak pure Hebrew, and I am sure, 
when you eat the beautiful Jaffa oranges, you 
will be interested in hearing that most of them 
are grown by the Jews in their own land. I 
am told that the change has effected wonderful 
results in the way of physical well-being; from 
the bent, narrow-chested dwellers in ghettos, 
the inhabitants have become sturdy and 
straight; and their moral development is 


The Vicar’s Wife. 

The wives of our rectors and vicars should 
be models of common sense. Unfortunately 
this was not the case with the vicar’s wife who 
came to reign over one of the best set up 
parishes in Wessex. She was rather an under¬ 
bred lady. During a garden-party, given to 
improve acquaintanceship with the neighbour¬ 
hood, a servant came up and said, “ Please, 
m’m, Mrs. Lee, up to Starrow, wants to 
see you.” 

“ Who is Mrs. Lee ? ” 

“ Please, m’m, she is the wife of Jan Lee, 
the pig-killer.” 

“You should say Mary Lee or Jane Lee, 
but never ‘Mrs.’ of people of that class,” 
corrected the vicaress. 

And yet she wondered, so long as she 
resided there, why she did not make headway 
in that parish. 

The Girl in Low Spirits. 

If you are full of care and doubt, 

Lock yourself in and “ have it out.” 
Discuss your troubles, pro and con, 

Your thinking-cap first putting on. 

But do not have your griefs arrayed 
Before your friends on dress parade. 

Be cheerful—or appear to be— 

If you wish for popularity. 

The world had rather grin than groan, 

“ We all have troubles of our own.” 


equally remarkable. Would you like to know 
that the trumpet of ram’s horn still summons 
them to worship, or to a fight for their fields 
and gardens with the prowling Arabs ? 

With the next card we find ourselves in 
Newbury, Berkshire, an English town which 
boasts of two battles, a castle, and three 
sieges, as well as the memorable one of 
Shawe House in the Parliamentary Wars. 
Perhaps you will recognise (41) the portrait 
of the poor Empress of Austria, who was 
murdered in Geneva last year. These me¬ 
morial cards were very plentiful almost directly 
after the sad event. The portrait is one taken 
in early j^outh, but is said to have been the 
only one she liked herself, and in later life 
the Empress would not be photographed, I 
believe. A romantic picture (42) of the Tower 
Bridge on blue paper—a photo-print—is the 
next card. This is one of a very good series. 

The last card (43) on this line is a photo¬ 
graph taken on the summit of Pilate—the 
mountain which towers over Lucerne—and 
was posted on the top as well as written 
there. As the cradle of a great line, Hohen- 
zollern (44) will be of interest to you. It 
is a huge castle on a conical peak in the 
northern slope of the Swabian Alps, near the 
town of Hechingen. The family of Hohen- 
zollem traces its descent from a Count Thassilo, 
who is said to have founded the castle about 
the year 800, and the head of the line is the 
present Emperor of Germany. Does Bethlehem 

(45) interest you, even though it be not 
picturesque, and looks hot and unsheltered 
from the burning sun of Palestine ? The 
dress of the people is very little altered since 
the time of our Lord, it is asserted. Jaffa 

(46) I have already mentioned, but I want 
you to recollect that the ancient name of it 
was Joppa, and that it is mentioned three 
times in the Old Testament and three in the 
New. It was the landing-place of those 
cedars of which the First Temple was built, 
and later on we remember that it was the 
port of Jerusalem, from which it is distant 
thirty-one miles. To-day there is a railway 
between these cities, and Jaffa is quite modern 


VARIETIES. 

The Poet and the Artist. 

Authors are often made unhappy by finding 
that their illustrators had misinterpreted their 
ideas. Tennyson, we are told, had frequently 
a bad half-hour from this cause. In the poem 
of “ The Lady of Shalott,” for example, the 
lady’s hair is never mentioned. Mr. Holman 
Hunt, however, represents her with flying 
masses of crimped hair, spreading over her like 
a veil. 

“My dear Hunt,” said the poet, when he 
first saw this illustration, “ I never said that 
the young woman’s hair was flying all over the 
shop.” 

“ No,” said Hunt; “ but you never said it 
wasn’t.” And after a time Tennyson came to 
be wholly reconciled to the design. 

He never quite forgave the same artist, 
however, for giving King Cophetua a long 
flight of steps to descend to meet the beggar- 
maid. 

“I never said,” he complained, “ that there 
were a lot of steps. I only meant one or 
two.” 

“ Well, but,” retorted Hunt, “ the flight of 
steps doesn’t contradict your account. You 
merely said, ‘ In robe and crown the king stept 
down.’ ” 

But Tennyson was not to be appeased, and 
kept on declaring that he never meant more 
than two steps at the outside when he 
penned the lines. 


and progressive, with a large fruit trade, as 
well as one in cotton and corn. 

The next is Norwegian (47)—Lserdalsoren 
—it looks a lovely village, and is one of my 
prettiest cards. Jericho (48) takes us back 
again to the Holy Land. It was one of the 
most famous cities of ancient days, but is now 
represented by the miserable village of Eriha, 
near the northern extremity of the Dead Sea, 
eighteen miles from Jerusalem. There are 
very few traces of antiquity about it, and 
none that can be identified with the buildings 
of any era of the past, excepting some traces 
of a Roman road. 

For the scenes of 49 and 50—the next 
following—we must cross the Atlantic to the 
great River St. Lawrence, where, at the head 
of the navigation of the ocean, and at the 
commencement of that of the rivers and lakes, 
stands the commercial capital of the Dominion 
of Canada—Montreal. Here the river is two 
miles wide, and it is spanned by the celebrated 
Victoria Bridge, and it is 620 miles from the 
sea. The view of the city is from the moun¬ 
tain, and you can see the river in front of you. 
The last card represents the twin towers of 
Notre Dame, the beautiful cathedral, which is 
capable of containing 12,000 people. These 
two towers are 220 feet high, and one of them 
contains a bell weighing 29,400 pounds, while 
the other has a chime of bells. 

Montreal has had several names. In 1535 
Jacques Cartier landed here and found an 
Indian village called Hochelaga, and he re¬ 
named it Mount Royal. A centuiy after it 
was named Ville Marie, which name it retained 
for a long time. It was taken by the English 
in 1760, and at that time it was surrounded 
by a wall, a ditch, and a fort, and it had a 
citadel, but all these have disappeared in the 
vast increase of the city. 

And now I have spun my yarn about one 
fifty of my picture-cards. It seems to me as 
if I had a dozen fifties more interesting still, 
and every day brings me others new and 
charming. I told you—did I not ?—that my 
dear collection was the gage of the loving¬ 
kindness of my absent friends. 


“I Don’t Pass the Time.” 

When a well-known Bishop of the Church 
of England was in Trinidad, he once asked 
a negro, sitting in idleness by the roadside, 
how he managed to pass the time. 

“ I don’t pass de time, massa,” he replied. 
“ I jes’ sit in de sun and let de time pass 
me.” 

A Trifle. 

“Professor,” said the girl graduate, trying 
to be pathetic at parting. “ I am indebted to 
you for all I know.” 

“ Pray,” said the professor, “ do not mention 
such a trifle.” 

How to Live to One Hundred and 
Ten. — The late Dr. Sir Benjamin Ward 
Richardson used to say that the normal period 
of human life is about a hundred and ten years, 
and that seven out of every ten average people 
could live as long as that if they lived in the 
right way. They should cultivate a spirit of 
serene cheerfulness under all circumstances, 
and should learn to like physical exercise in a 
scientific manner. No one, he held, need be 
particularly abstemious in regard to any article 
of food, for the secret of long life does not lie 
there. A happy disposition, plenty of sleep, 
a temperate gratification of all the natural 
appetites, and the right kind of physical 
exercise, would insure longevity to most 
people. 
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HOW TO GET UP LACE AND CHIFFON. 


CAN almost imagine 
I hear some reader 
saying, “ It is a very 
easy matter to i-ecid 
directions for getting 
up delicate fabrics 
like those named in 
the title, but quite 
another thing to 
make them wear¬ 
able, much less to 
look like new.” All I can say is the*, if the 
following instructions are explicitly followed, 
the result will far surpass my readers’ expecta¬ 
tions. I speak from experience, as I know 
what can be accomplished by willing and 
quick fingers in laundry-work. Just the very 
things that the ordinary laundress fails in 
are those which can be most easily and suc¬ 
cessfully done at home, viz., lace, silk, fancy 
work, and flannels. 

Indeed, the former can be managed in the 
dining- or breakfast-room without having to 
invade the kitchen at all, except, perhaps, 
for irons. I am sure this consideration 
carries great weight in these days, when 
one must be careful (and rightly so, I think) 
to give no cause for complaint in the servants’ 
quarters. 

We will suppose that there are white and 
coloured laces, chiffon, net veils, and a Maltese 
handkerchief to be washed and got up. 

The first thing is to sort out the white 
things and put the coloured on one side. All, 
coloured and white, will need shaking. This 
is to get out as much of the dust as possible, 
and all, except coloured materials, are im¬ 
proved by being steeped or soaked for a time 
(over-night if time permit) to loosen the dirt. 
A teaspoonful of powdered borax dissolved 
in boiling water to each pint of water will 
further aid the process. 

But supposing it is silk lace, and that it is 
more discoloured than actually soiled, the 
better plan will be to pour over enough hot 
milk to cover, and let it steep several hours 
before washing it. 

The preliminary soaking makes the task of 
cleansing much easier. 

Squeeze the lace out of the steeping water, 
taking care not to break the delicate threads. 
Next make a warm lather by melting some 
shreds of yellow or cured soap in a perfectly 
clean pan or jar with enough water to cover. 
Boil until dissolved, and then add it to warm 
water, stirring with the hand until a lather of 
soap-suds be obtained. It will depend en¬ 
tirely upon the hardness of the water as to 
how much melted soap will be required. If 
soft rain-water be employed, a very little will 
be sufficient to raise the lather. On the 
contrary, should the water be hard as the 
proverbial “nails,” five or six times the 
amount may be requisite. This hardness 
must be overcome before it is of much ser¬ 
vice for cleansing purposes. Borax has 
softening properties without the deleterious 
effects of soda on the material. 

The lace must now be most carefully 
kneaded, and squeezed in the soapy water 
with the hands (exactly as though it were a 
sponge) until it is fresh and clean. It may 
require two or three soapy waters if it is very 
much soiled. Rinse in warm water and again 
in cold until every trace of soap be removed. 
If pure white lace, slightly blue the last rinsing 
water. 


I think most lace is improved by being 
stiffened. I am afraid visions of a stiff 
papery fabric will rise up before the mental 
gaze of my readers as they scan the word 
“ stiffen.” I will hasten at once to allay the 
natural alarm by saying the stiffness should 
be just enough to give body to the texture, 
and yet not enough to prevent it falling in 
soft folds. Very thick lace, such as furniture 
lace, etc., will require more starch naturally 
than that which is used for trimming and 
wearing. The veiy best way of stiffening the 
latter, and indeed for all ordinary lace, is as 
follows :—Take two tablespoonfuls of rice, a 
pint and a half of water (cold). Wash the 
rice well. Boil in the water three or four 
minutes. Strain and use by soaking the fabric 
in it for a few seconds, then squeeze it out 
with the hands. Water which has been used 
for boiling rice for a curry makes a capital 
starch for muslin curtains and aprons. 

Rice starch is far superior to any other kind, 
and the best makers manufacture their pre¬ 
parations almost exclusively from it. Wheaten 
starch, though stiffer, is much coarser. 

Having squeezed the lace out of the rice 
water, pull it into shape with the fingers and 
spread upon a clean cloth ; fold over and place 
under a heavy weight for a time. Books will 
do admirably for pressure. 

Now take a perfectly clean but only a 
moderately hot iron. It is difficult to judge 
accurately the right heat unless one has had 
some experience in the use of irons. The 
best plan, after rubbing the iron on a greasy 
rag to clean it, will be to try it on a piece of 
damp rag. If it scorches ever so slightly, it 
is too hot; if it sticks ever so little, it is too 
cool. It should pass over a damp surface 
quite smoothly. 

Lay the lace on apiece of flannel, if possible, 
or some soft material with the wrong side 
uppermost, the reason being that, instead 
of the pattern being flattened by the weight 
of the iron, it is raised by being pressed into 
a soft bed. Endeavour to keep the lace 
straight. The points will need careful atten¬ 
tion, and the fingers must be used almost as 
much as the iron in doing dainty work of this 
sort. Press with the iron until it is absolutely 
dry if you wish to avoid the tumbled appearance 
it invariably gets if put away the least damp. 
It is really safer to leave it in front of the fire 
even after it feels quite dry. 

Colou 7 ‘ed Lace and Chiffon. —These must 
be washed in exactly the same way as the 
white, but add to the rinsing water one table- 
spoonful of vinegar and one of salt. These 
ingredients are used to preserve the colour. 
The vinegar revives and the salt helps to fix 
it. All coloured things must be ironed at 
once after pulling into shape and pressing in 
cloths for a few minutes only. Let the rice 
water get cold before using it, and if the 
colour be inclined to run much, add vinegar 
and salt to that. 

Chiffon must be ironed while very damp, 
and should it be a large piece do not expose 
more than necessary to the air while ironing, 
as it dries veiy quickly. After ironing, if it 
is too stiff, rub between the thumb and finger 
to remove some of the starch, and then iron 
again. This brings us to the 

Maltese Handkerchief, which again is washed 
as before, but, instead of passing it through 
rice water, gum water will answer our purpose 
better. To make it allow one ounce of gum 


arabic (best white) to half a pint of water. Stir 
over gentle heat until melted, strain through 
very fine muslin, and bottle for further use. 
From half to one tablespoonful to half a pint 
of water will be found enough for most 
purposes. 

I must not forget to mention that, in cases of 
emergency, one ounce of lump sugar dissolved 
in half a pint of water is a useful way of making 
a stiffening agent quickly. The disadvantage 
of using sugar is that, unless extreme care be 
taken, the material has a brown appearance 
owing to the heat of the iron carbonising the 
sugar. The Maltese handkerchief is finished 
off'a little differently from a length of lace. 

The best way is either to take a pillow or 
cushion and cover it with a clean handkerchief. 
Then pin the fancy handkerchief with the 
wrong side uppermost again : begin with the 
corners to ensure its being a good shape. 
Then pin out each loop without unduly 
stretching the threads and material. It will 
take a little time and patience to do it nicely, 
but it is worth the trouble. Leave it until 
quite dry; finally press it with a cool iron 
after removing the pins. This method of 
finishing off is suitable for collarets and cuffs 
as well as for fancy lace handkerchiefs. 

Honiton Lace is really better not ironed, 
but merely placed between folds of clean 
white paper, blotting preferably, and pressed 
under heavy weights until dry. 

Coffee-coloin'ed and Deep Cream Lace , after 
washing in the usual way, must be rinsed in 
weak coffee or tea. Coffee gives a brighter 
shade than tea, and the strength of both must 
depend upon the colour of the lace. For very 
yellow lace, yellow ochre may be used for 
tinging the rinsing water. The ochre should 
be tied in a piece of flannel and used in the 
same way as the blue-bag. 

Very Old and Valuable Lace is often of so 
delicate a nature that it will be found better 
to wash it in a bottle. For this purpose 
choose one that is rather wide-mouthed, and 
fill it two-thirds with warm soapy lather in 
which half a teaspoonful of borax has been 
dissolved ; put in the lace, shake well until 
clean, change the water if necessary. Rinse 
till free from soap (in the bottle), and to each 
rinsing water allow the above quantity of 
dissolved borax. This ingredient not only 
helps to bleach the lace, but also imparts a 
slight glossiness and stiffness to it which by 
many people is considered enough. Pull out 
and wrap in a cloth as before. Press with a 
warm iron if not suitable for pinning out. 

I have already mentioned one method for 
restoring the colour of lace which has become 
yellow with age, hut this paper would be 
incomplete without a few words on boiling 
it. After shaking and steeping, put it in a 
jam jar with soapy water to well cover. Place 
the jar in a saucepan which contains enough 
cold water to come half-way up the jar. Put 
on the lid and boil for an hour or two. Then 
wash, rinse, and iron as before. If after boiling 
it is still discoloured, let it hang in the sun 
to dry. 

I will close with a few rules for the washing 
of fine things :— 

1. .Shake out all the dust. 

2. Steep to loosen dirt (except in cases of 

coloured articles). 

3. Never rub, but squeeze lace. 

4. Wrap in cloth for a time under pressure. 

5. Iron on wrong side. 
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THE GIRLS OWN PAPER. 


MY HEART IS LIKE A SUMMER SEA. 

By LADY LINDSAY. 

My heart is like a summer sea, 

That sleeps beneath the hills of blue, 

Till comes a whispered thought of thee 
To bid the ripples dance anew. 

My heart is like a mountain pine, 

That meets the storm with haughty head, 

But sighs responsive to the line 
Of iris by the river bed. 

My heart is like a white-wing’d boat, 

Bound for warm islands of the south ; 

My heart is like the dulcet note 

Springing from some sweet singer’s mouth. 

Or like the bell at evening hour 
That o’er a lonely moorland rings, 

Or like a perfumed lily flower 

That to thy mind remembrance brings. 

Mould thou the likeness, for this heart 
Has been in fief to thee so long; 

It owns no life, no voice apart— 

Thou art the singer, I the song. 



CHAPTER II. 

Mrs. F raser was annoyed and disgusted at 
Miss Elce’s selfish appropriation of Lucy Grey, 
but she said no more to Nellie on the subject. 
To herself she said, “This ride shall be her 
last; ” and forthwith she wended her way to 
the stables, summoned Tom Greig and asked 
him who had ordered Miss Mabel’s mare to be 
saddled for Miss Elce to ride. 

“It was Miss Elce herself, ma’am,” replied 
Tom. 

4< I thought you were told that the mare was 
left here for Miss Hope’s use, and that no one 
was to have it without her express permission.” 

Tom Greig shifted from one foot to the 
other, blushed furiously, looked uneasy and did 
what was perhaps best under the circumstances 
—held his tongue. 


THE ODD GIRL OUT. 

By RUTH LAMB. 

“ Did Miss Hope tell you that Miss Elce 
was to ride the mare ? ” 

“ No, ma’am; but she didn’t order it for 
herself.” 

“ Did she ever send word that she would 
want the mare, after Miss Elce had done so ? ” 

“ Once she did, but the other lady had gone 
off early, and I-” 

Tom Greig looked beseechingly in the'stern 
face of his mistress. He knew he had done 
wrong, and that, tempted by the rich girl’s 
gold, he had been an unfaithful servant. 
Thought is rapid, and as the man read Mrs. 
Fraser’s look, lie seemed to see himself turned 
out of the best post he had ever filled, and the 
hoped-for home, with his pretty sweetheart as 
its mistress, vanishing in the far-away future. 

“ You knew you were doing wrong, and 
disobeying orders.” 


Tom could not look into that face and deuy 
this, so he hung his head and waited. 

“ How much did Miss Elce give you ? ” 
“Visitors always remember the servants, 
ma’am,” replied Tom, venturing to look up. 
il I was never asked before what anybody gave 
me in the way of a little tip.” 

The aggrieved tone did not move Mrs. 
Fraser. She merely repeated the question. 
“ How much did Miss Elce give you ? ” 

Tom drew a sovereign out of his pocket and 
exhibited it on his extended palm. 

“ Oh ! Gold, and not on going away, as is 
usual. How often ? ” 

Tom was on the rack and miserable, so he 
resolved to throw himself on his mistress’s 
compassion. No tips were worth the risking 
of such a place and the good will of such 
employers. 





THE AY EIGHT IS NOTHING TO ME, THOUGH IT IS FAR TOO MUCH 
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THE GIRLS OWN RARER . 


It was a very low voice which answered, 

“ Three times.” 

“ I am ashamed of you, Tom. Your master 
and I have trusted you so fully, and, for the 
sake of a rich young lady’s tips, you have in a 
way robbed Miss Hope of the pleasure Miss 
Mabel planned for her when she sent Lucy 
Grey to Wrayford. You, that your master 
picked from amongst all the lads in the village, 
because he believed in you. How long is it 
since you came here ? ” 

“ Eight years. I was fourteen when I came, 
and I’ve never had as much said to me before 
in the way of being found fault with,” replied 
Tom, with a suspicious trembling of the voice. 

“ I don’t believe you ever deserved it before, 
and that is saying a good deal, Tom. Tell me, 
what made you act in this mean way about the 
mare ? ” 

Tom Greig could almost have fallen at his 
mistress’s feet when she spoke so kindly of his 
past years of service, and her softened tone 
emboldened him to look up and, as he would 
have said, “ to own up ” also. 

“ I've been saving up for a good while, I 
think you know, ma’am, what for, and every 
sovereign takes some scraping together when 
one has had to help the old folks a bit.” 

“ And you thought each piece of gold that 
you got so easily from Miss Elce brought you 
a step nearer to a cottage of your own with 
Rosa Bent for its mistress.” 

Tom assented and added, “I’m very sorry. 
I hope you’ll look over things this time, and 
2S to the money, I’d better give it back to the 
lady.” 

Mrs. Fraser considered a moment and 
decided that Tom could not return the gold 
without giving some reason for so doing. 
Moreover, she felt that Miss Elce deserved no 
favour in the matter, and would never miss the 
money. 

Tom must not get olT scot-free with the 
spoils of wrong-doing, so his mistress decreed 
that, instead of adding the three pounds to 
his savings, he should hand two of them to 
his mother. Then, in consideration of past 
faithful service and present full confession, he 
should hear no more of the matter. 

Tom went off with a light heart and 
speedily lightened his pocket also, to the 
amazement of his mother, who told Mrs. 
Fraser a day or two later that no other parent 
ever had such a good son as her Tom. She 
only wished he would let her tell the mistress 
how much he’d done for her. 

When Mrs. Fraser went to the stables in 


order to call Tom Greig to account, she left 
Nellie Hope alone. For once the girl was 
feeling a little bit out of everything. After a 
few minutes’ thought, she went in search of 
the two little ones, Malcolm and Alice, aged 
respectively six and four years, with whom 
she was a prime favourite. But even the 
children were out of reach, having gone with 
their attendant for a drive in their little donkey 
chaise. 

Nellie knew that her hostess wanted to 
answer a number of letters, so as soon as they 
met she announced her intention of going for 
a solitary walk. 

“I shall most likely meet the children,” she 
said. 

“ And trudge home beside their steed ? ” 

“ Perhaps so, but believe me, I shall be 
quite happy.” 

“I do believe you ; but all the same, I am 
very angry at your being tricked out of Lucy 
Grey. It will not happen again. I have 
taken care against that,” and Mrs. Fraser 
retreated to her sanctum. 

Nellie was not sorry that she could look 
forward to having a modest share in what had 
been intended for her sole use and benefit, but 
she would not allow herself to dwell too much 
on the selfishness that had robbed her of all, 
thus far. 

The country was looking lovely. The 
leaves were just beginning to put on new and 
richer shades of colour. Robins had begun 
their bold song, and here and there the 
harvesters were still hard at work clearing the 
fields of their golden treasures. 

Nellie, ever observant, allowed her eyes to 
feast on all the beauty that was spread around 
and above her, and thanked God for it. She 
was crossing a wide pasture by a path which 
cut off a great sweep of road, when she over¬ 
took an old country-woman, who had seated 
herself on a green bank to rest. The old 
body’s face was pale and covered with great 
beads of moisture, but she looked up at Nellie 
with a pleasant smile and bade her “ good 
day.” 

The girl noticed the sweet expression on 
the kind old face as well as its utter weariness. 

“I am afraid you have over-tired yourself,” 
she said. “ This large parcel has been too 
heavy a load for you. Have you much farther 
to go ? ” 

“Better than a mile, but it will be mostly 
across fields, and not so hot as the dusty 
road. My folks are busy in the field. They 
reckon to" get the last sheaves under cover 


to-day, and a good thing too, for the weather 
is going to break, they say. Some things were 
wanted from the town, and I went by an early 
train for them. I thought I could manage, 
but we are three miles from the station, and 
it’s a long walk back with things to carry. I 
managed well enough going, but I felt spent 
and had to sit down. You see I’m not so 
young as I was. I didn’t eat much either this 
morning, being rather hurried, and trains 
won’t wait.” 

“ You must rest,” said Nellie, “ and see, I 
have something which may do you good.” 

Lunch was to be later than usual at 
Wrayford that day, and Mrs. Fraser had 
insisted that Nellie should take some daintily 
cut sandwiches, and a little milk, when she 
started on her walk. 

The old woman did not need much pressing 
to share the simple meal, and Nellie was soon 
delighted to see the colour return to the 
kindly face. 

The pair sat side by side, until the old 
woman said she must be moving on, and was 
about to take up her parcel. But Nelly held 
it under one arm, and bade her new acquaint¬ 
ance take the other. 

“ You need not hesitate,” she said. “ I 
am young and strong ; the weight is nothing 
to me, though it is far too much for you, and 
I mean to see you safe home.” 

“ Eh, but you mustn’t. That would take 
you a mile and more out of your way, and then 
there’s the going back. I reckon you’ll be 
staying at Wrayford, for you don’t belong 
hereabouts, and what a walk it will be for you. 
There’ll be nobody to give you a lift. All 
the traps have gone to market, unless the 
men are busy finishing harvest, and it comes 
to the same thing, for the horses are at work 
too.” 

Nellie laughed at the idea of weariness, and 
at the suggestion that she needed a lift by 
the way. 

“ I am so glad I overtook you,” she said. 
“ I was alone, and I wanted somebody to talk 
to. I should have walked as far, and the way 
seems so much shorter when one has 
company.” 

“ I’m sure you mean it, my dear young 
lady,” said the old woman, “ and I—well I 
can’t tell you how thankful I am for your help. 
When you came up to me, I was feeling as if 
all the life was going out of me. I believe I 
should have just sat on and on, and I hardly 
like to think what might have been the end.” 

{To be continued .) 


INVALID COOKERY. 


PART I. 

“ How sickness enlarges the dimensions of 
a man’s self to himself! He is his own 
exclusive object. He makes the most of 
himself. . . He is his own sympathiser, and 
instinctively feels that none can so well per¬ 
form that office for him. . . Only that 
punctual face of the old nurse pleaseth him 
that announces his broths and his cordials.” 
So wrote Elia seventy years ago, quaintly com¬ 
menting on the selfishness of the sick, which 
he, gentle and considerate though he was, 
could understand so well. Did Bridget Elia 
make those broths and cordials ? Whoever 
did so must have been a good cook, for, to an 
invalid, food seems so intolerable unless well 
prepared and daintily served. “ The punctual 
face of the old nurse.” That is another point 
in her favour, although the old woman whose 
name we do not know had probably never 
seen the inside of a hospital, and certainly 


did not belong to the British Nurses’ Associa¬ 
tion. Food should always be given punctually 
to an invalid. This is" most important. It 
is bad for anyone to eat irregularly. Our 
digestions are intended to do their work at 
certain times, and if work is put upon them 
at other times, they do it fitfully like other 
ill-treated servants—sometimes, in fact, they 
will not do it at all. How much more is 
this the case when we are ill, and all that 
complex internal machinery is out of order ? 
The invalid, with the petulance of his kind, 
may absolutely and finally refuse to take any 
food whatsoever at any time, and yet when the 
usual eating time (scarcely a meal) conies round, 
how injured is the demeanour of that invalid ! 
And when the food comes (ten minutes later 
than usual) it requires more than usual tact on 
the part of the nurse to get it taken. 

Did anybody ever think of writing a hand¬ 
book of directions to invalids ? I once had 
a remark of the late Sir William Gull’s quoted 


to me when I was “ lying in state and feeling 
my sovreignty,” to quote Elia once more. 
It was to the effect that the patient should 
help the nurse and doctor in every way 
possible. I have no doubt I richly deserved 
the hint, but I did not particularly relish it ; 
so perhaps a whole work on the subject would 
be w r asted labour. 

All nurses—hospital-trained or home-trained 
—should have some knowledge of cookery. 
In isolation cases a knowledge of this kind 
is most useful. No one knows under what 
circumstances it may be required. You may 
have to nurse someone in some little country 
inn or in inconvenient lodgings, far away from 
ordinary home comforts. Let me begin with 
a few general hints on sick-room cookery. 

Firstly, then, there is a difference between 
cookery for the sick and cookery for the 
convalescent. In the former case the “ma¬ 
chinery ” alluded to before is thoroughly out 
of order and can only do very slight work, 
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often only just enough to keep the vital 
functions going at all, and as a consequence 
the waste of the body is not repaired day by 
day as it is in health, and so long illnesses 
leave extreme attenuation and debility. Dur¬ 
ing convalescence, however, the digestive 
machinery is already stronger, and can and 
ought to do more work to repair the ravages 
wrought by illness on the frame of the sufferer. 
For this reason it is such a mistake to feed 
a convalescent on the broths or beef-teas 
which were so invaluable during the crisis 
of the disease. Beef-tea, for instance, is 
principally a stimulant—more of a stimulant 
than a food ; at any rate, it acts on the frame 
more as wine or medicine does. It is a 
splendid stimulant, containing very valuable 
juices — albumen, creatin, creatinime, and 
others which it is needless to enumerate. 
During wasting illness beef-tea and similar 
broths may keep the frame alive, but in con¬ 
valescence more is needed, as the ravages 
caused by sickness must now be gradually 
repaired, and solid nourishing food is ordered 
which yet must be light and easily digestible. 

Let us first consider food for the sick. In 
all fever cases this consists almost entirely of 
liquids or semi-liquids. The great aim when 
making beef-tea should be to extract the 
stimulating juices named. This can only be 
done by slow cooking. On no account let it 
boil. If it boils, gelatine is extracted which 
is not useful, but the albumen is hardened, and 
not only does not come out itself but prevents 
the other stimulating juices from doing so. 
Albumen is a substance similar to white of 
egg and helps to form flesh. As a general 
rule all fat should be removed from beef-tea. 
The only exception is in cases of lung disease, 
when as much as possible is given to the 
patient. In cases of great weakness raw beef- 
tea is often given, the juices of the meat being 
more easily digested uncooked. 

Do not on any account tell the patient that 
the beef-tea is raw, but give it in a covered 
cup or a coloured glass. The taste of the 
two is so very similar that the difference 
cannot be detected. Never strain beef-tea, 
but pour it off against the lid of the jar in 
which it was made. Straining removes the 
brown particles which are the most valuable 
part; for the same reason it should always 
be stirred before it is given. If beef-tea is 
wanted in a great hurry, it can be made 
quickly and yet slowly as far as the cooking 
is concerned, for it must still only simmer. 
Here are three recipes for beef-tea :— 

Ordinary Beef-Tea. —I lb. of rump steak or 
shin, i pint of water, three or four drops of 
lemon juice, a little salt. Scrape the meat 
finely, removing all skin and as much fat as 
possible. Good beef being flecked with fat 
it is not possible to remove all before cooking. 
Put the meat into a jar with the water, salt 
and lemon, and let it stand with the lid on 
for two hours. Then put the jar into a slow 
oven and let it gently cook for three hours, 
stirring from time to time. When done, stir 
up and pour off against the lid. Remove all 
fat with a piece of soft paper. The lemon 
juice helps to draw out the juices. 

Raw Beef-Tea. —Take the same proportion 
of meat and water. Prepare in the same way, 
and let it stand in a covered basin or jar for 
two hours. Raw beef-tea will not keep long. 

Quick Beef-Tea. —The same proportions as 
before. Cut the meat up as small as the time 
will allow you to do, and then let it stand in 
the water for twenty minutes. Just heat 
through in a saucepan, squeezing the meat 
against the sides with a spoon to get out the 
juices quickly. The proportions of meat and 
water given above are quite strong enough ; 
beef-tea made stronger taxes impaired diges¬ 
tions severely, as beef-tea is generally given 
in a considerable quantity. If, however, the 
same strength is required with the least 


possible amount of bulk, beef extract is very 
stimulating. In cases of extreme internal 
irritation, such as a bad attack of typhoid 
fever, all food given is peptonised. 

To Peptonise Beef-Tea. —Take half a pint of 
hot beef-tea and half a pint cold. Mix them ; 
add 30 grains of zymine and 20 grains of 
bi-carbonate of soda; put a lid on the jar 
and cover it well over besides, and stand it in 
a warm place (temp. 120° Fahrenheit) for 
three hours. Then boil the beef-tea quickly. 

Beef Extract. —Scrape 1 lb. of beef finely and 
put it in a covered jar with I tablespoonful of 
water and a pinch of salt. Put on the lid 
and stand the jar in a saucepan of boiling 
water, and let the water boil round it for five 
hours. A very small quantity must be given 
at a time or the stomach will be irritated. 

Raw Meat Sandwiches sound rather unin¬ 
viting, but are in reality most easy to take, 
and are very useful in cases of weakness. Cut 
thin pieces of bread about one inch square, 
and in the middle of one put a tiny piece of 
scraped meat. Put on the other piece of 
bread and flatten it with a knife, closing the 
sides completely. 

Reviving Extract was given in the hospitals 
during the influenza epidemic. Take equal 
quantities of beef, mutton and veal, and put 
them in a jar with a very little water, and let 
them cook in the same way as the beef extract. 
The flavour of this extract is very good. 

Under no circumstances should the meat 
for beef-tea or any broth or extract be put 
through the mincing machine. Time may 
be saved but material is wasted, as much of 
the juice runs away whilst the meat is minced. 

Mutton or Veal Broth makes a change from 
beef-tea. The juice of these meats is not so 
rich as that of beef, and so the deficiency is 
supplied by the addition of barley or rice. 
Take 1 lb. of scrag of mutton and cut away 
the fat. Cut the meat into very small pieces 
and put them into a jar with 1 pint of water 
and a little salt. Put 2 tablespoonfuls of barley 
in a little saucepan with cold water, and when 
it comes to the boil pour off the water. This 
is blanching the barley, and must always be 
done in case nausea be caused. Put the 
barley into the jar with the mutton and cook 
for three hours very gently—in the same way 
as beef-tea. Pour off against the lid into a 
basin, and stand the latter in cold water to 
cool the fat which rises to the top. As soon 
as it is cool, remove all fat and reheat the 
broth. Sprinkle a little finely-chopped and 
blanched parsley on the top. Veal broth is 
made in the same way, substituting fillet or 
breast of veal for mutton. 

Chicken Broth. —Break up the carcase of a 
chicken from which the breast and legs have 
been removed, and put it in a stewpan with a 
blade of mace, a bay-leaf, i£ pints of water, 
half a teaspoonful of salt and six white pepper¬ 
corns. Simmer very gently for three hours 
and pour off against the lid. If liked, the 
broth can be slightly thickened with 1 ounce 
of crushed tapioca. 

A great point is gained when milk can be 
taken. It is the most valuable food we possess, 
as it contains everything that is necessaiy for 
the growth and repair of the body. Next to 
milk come eggs. If eggs can be taken, the 
chicken broth just mentioned can be made 
into a most nourishing and delicious soup as 
follows :— 

Creme de Tapioca. —Put on ji pints of 
chicken broth to boil, and, when boiling, 
sprinkle in 1 ounce of crushed tapioca. Stir 
until the tapioca is clear. Beat up the yolks 
of two eggs in a basin and pour the hot broth 
on, whisking all the while. Return to the 
saucepan and stir carefully until the eggs 
thicken in the soup, but on no account let it 
boil. Add 1 gill of cream, season with pepper 
and salt, and serve. Cream is the lightest 
and most delicate fat we possess, and can 


often be taken without causing sickness, when 
any other fat, such as cod liver oil, would dis¬ 
agree. Milk can be enriched by adding a 
little very finely-chopped suet (about 1 ounce 
to a pint of milk) and letting it cook very 
gently for three hours in a jar in the oven. 
This is very useful for chest and lung com¬ 
plaints. All milk used in the sickroom 
should be first boiled. Fifteen grains of 
bi-carbonate of soda to a quart of milk will 
prevent it turning sour. 

Drinks for the sick are very simple, and there 
is not much variety amongst them. They 
should never be allowed to stand long in the 
sick-room, or they become impregnated with 
the germs of disease. They should be brought 
into the room fresh and in small quantities 
and kept covered. 

Milk and Soda Water is an excellent drink. 
The soda counteracts acidity, that is to say, 
it prevents milk from turning sour in the 
stomach. In cases of diphtheria, the white 
of an egg beaten up and mixed with soda 
water is a very useful drink. White of egg 
is nourishing, as it contains albumen, which 
helps to build up the nerves. 

Lemonade should be very carefully made. 
The lemons should be very thinly pared, using 
only the yellow part of the skin—the zest, as 
it is called—but none of the white, as it is 
bitter. The juice should be carefully strained 
to prevent pips from falling in. Allow one 
small lemon to half a pint of boiling water. 
Effervescing lemonade can be made by adding 
half a small teaspoonful of carbonate of soda 
to a glass of still lemonade and drinking it 
effervescing. 

Barley M^ater is nourishing. It can be 
made either as a decoction or an infusion. 
The barley should always be blanched. Allow 
1 ounce of barley to half a pint of water; if 
wanted weak, pour boiling water on to the 
barley and allow it to stand until cold. To 
make a decoction, take the same proportions 
of barley and water and simmer gently for two 
hours. Lemon rind or cinnamon may be used 
for flavouring. 

Rice Water. —1 ounce of rice, quarter of an 
inch of cinnamon, 1 pint of cold water. Wash 
the rice well in cold water, drain away the 
water and put the rice into a small saucepan 
with 1 pint of fresh cold water and cinnamon ; 
let it simmer one hour. Strain and sweeten. 
This is for diarrhoea and must be taken cold. 

White Wine Whey is often given to produce 
perspiration. Add two wineglassfuls of sherry 
to half a pint of boiling milk, and strain this 
through a fine sieve. Sweeten to taste. 

One of the worst deprivations when one is 
ill—especially to a woman—is the loss of the 
daily cup of tea. It is the greatest boon if 
this need not be given up. Tea should never 
be given after it has stood more than three 
minutes, or the tannin will be extracted and 
the nerves may be affected. 

Milk Tea is a refreshing drink. It is made 
by substituting boiling milk for boiling water. 
The pleasant flavour of the tea is retained 
without the harmful alkaloid, which is not 
melted in milk. 

Our old friend Toast and Water must not 
be forgotten when talking of sick-room drinks. 
This is best made by burning a piece of bread, 
or at all events toasting it black, and then 
pouring cold water on it and letting it stand. 
The burnt bread acts as a filter, and the drink 
itself makes an internal disinfectant. 

Care should be taken about the source of 
the ice used in the sick-room. Get it from a 
good fishmonger who would be unlikely to 
keep an inferior article. Much of the ice sold 
is very dangerous, being very impure and 
impregnated with disease germs. 

In another number we will discuss cookery 
for convalescents. 

Florence Sophie Davson. 

(To be continued.) 
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LIFE’S TRIVIAL ROUND. 


By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY, Author of “Nellie’s Memories,” “ Mollie’s Prince,” etc. 


CHAPTER II. 

MISS FAITH HAS A GRIEVANCE. 


“ Do not drudge like a galley slave, nor do 
business in such a laborious manner as if you 
had a mind to be pitied or wondered at.” 

Marcus Aurelius. 



WAS sitting in 
my favourite 
work-place, 
the cushioned 
recess in the 
bay window, 
one lovely 
May after¬ 
noon, darn¬ 
ing an old 
table-cloth 
that I was 
loath to con¬ 
demn, for it 
was the rose 
and thistle pattern, and 
of the finest double 
damask, when I saw Miss Faith cross¬ 
ing the lawn from the side door that 
opened on Sandy Lane. She was walk¬ 
ing slowly as though she were tired, and 
wore what she called her district dress— 


a grey gown and cape and a little close 
bonnet. 

This was one of Miss Faith’s fads ; it 
belonged to that code of minor morals 
which she had drawn up so carefully for 
herself. Sometimes Hope, who had 
strong opinions of her own on every sub¬ 
ject, would argue the point with girlish 
dogmatism. 

“ I think you are wrong, Aunt Faith,” 
she would say—and I must own that I 
agreed with her. * ‘ If you were slumming 
in town, as they call it, a special dress 
for the purpose would certainly be proper 
and sensible; but this cottage visiting 
in a mere village is altogether different. 
Why, even Daisy thinks it quite ab¬ 
surd.” Daisy was Mrs. Marland, the 
vicar’s wife. “ She says poor people are 
as fond of pretty things as we are—and 
I am sure she is right, for Nannie 
Sanderson always looks pleased and 
dusts a chair so carefully when I have on a 

new frock-” And here Hope stopped 

to take breath—but she might as well 
have held her tongue. Miss Faith’s 
mild obstinacy on some points would have 
tried Job’s patience, and it was better to 
leave her alone. 

But if she could have heard a few of 
the remarks in the cottages ! 

“ I am fairly sick of Miss Mostyn’s old 
grey dress,” Nannie said one day, for, 
poor old body, she was rather free with 
her tongue, “and the front breadth is 
faded too. I was never for smart dress, 
but quality is quality, and a lady has 
no need to cling to her old clothes ; but 
there, she is an old maid, and I suppose 
that has taken down her vanity a bit.” 
But Nannie was wrong ; Miss Faith was 
not without her pet vanities, and on all 


social occasions she dressed well, and 
even handsomely. 

In her youth Miss Faith had been 
pretty, but she had not worn well; her 
features were good, but she had a faded 
look ; her eyes had lost their brightness, 
and though there was a certain gentle 
grace in her manners, and she had the 
unmistakable air of a cultured gentle¬ 
woman, most people thought her prim 
and old maidish. 

Her nature was not a happy one. All 
her life she had been morbidly aware of 
her own limitations and shortcomings, 
and had shrunk painfully from responsi¬ 
bility. I shall never forget the day she 
came to Wildcroft. “It is my duty to 
take care of my brother, Berrie,” she 
said to me with sad earnestness, “and 
to mother those poor children; and I 
pray earnestly that I may be a comfort 
to them ; but the sense of responsibility 
almost paralyses me. I shall make mis¬ 
takes, and break my heart over them, 
and I shall be an old woman before I am 
forty.” And though I pretended to scoff 
at this, and tried to cheer her up, I was 
soon obliged to own she was right. I 
am tired of that old hackneyed com¬ 
parison to a hen and ducklings, but if 
ever the wrong woman was in the wrong 
place it was poor Miss Faith. And 
though I helped her as well as I could, 
there was certainly a plentiful crop of 
mistakes before the first year was out. 

It is my opinion that only an angel 
out of Heaven could have comforted Mr. 
Mostyn, for he was just bound up in his 
poor wife. And it was soon evident to 
us all that Miss Faith tried him sorely 
with her want of tact and her fussiness. 
She could not be induced to leave him 
alone ; and then when he got irritable 
and answered her sharply she cried her 
eyes out. 

“ I have only one brother,” she would 
say piteously, “but he has ceased to 
love me, and yet I did so want to be a 
comfort to him.” 

And then as regards the children, how 
was a woman, however loving and con¬ 
scientious she might be, to mother those 
high-spirited little creatures when she 
did not understand their ways or talk 
their language ? Oh ! there were pitiful 
mistakes made there—not that I wish to 
blame her—for after all we can only act 
up to our own nature. And it was hardly 
Miss Faith’s fault that her nature was so 
limited. If she could only have given 
herself and other people plenty of scope— 
if she had not entrenched herself behind 
that bristling hedge of little duties and 
minor morals and small unnecessary 
fads ! Gordon, who was a bit of a wag, 
once drew up a paper and made his little 
brother Owen sign it. I believe Mr. 
Mostyn has it to this day. 

“The whole duty of Boy,” according 
to Aunt Faith :— 

“ Never slam the door or scrape the floor 
with your chair. Solitary confinement 
can alone expiate these awful crimes. 


“ Do not climb the banisters or pursue 
your little sisters with whoops and shrieks 
befitting Red Indians on the war-path. 
Penalty for this sin, no second helping 
of pudding, especially treacle-pudding, 
that ambrosia of the gods. 

“Always brush your hair and wash 
your hands before dinner ; any omission 
of these gentlemanly duties will entail an 
hour deducted from play-time. 

“ Do not answer with your mouth full 
or say ‘ bother ’ when reproved. Such 
impertinences will be punished by a 
spelling or parsing lesson. 

“ This is the whole duty of Boy, which, 
if kept—and I wish you may get it—will 
transform Boy into a budding saint, ripe 
for canonization, the latter word spelled 
with four n’s.” 

I remember how delighted Mr. Mostyn 
was with this little effusion ; he actually 
showed it to the vicar and they roared 
over it like two schoolboys. But Miss 
Faith was affronted with both of them, 
and went up to her own room and shed 
tears in private. “ For if Graham 
chooses to turn me into a laughing¬ 
stock,” she complained to me, “ and to 
encourage Gordon in his impertinence, 
how am I ever to have authority over the 
boys ! ” 

“How about saying your prayers, 
laddie, and speaking the truth, and not 
picking and stealing ? ” asked Mr. Mar- 
land with a twinkle in his eyes. “ Your 
whole duty of Boy is a little limited— 
eh!” 

“ Oh, those small things don’t count, 
sir,” returned Gordon with fine irony, 
and he stuck his hands deeply in his 
pockets. “ I suppose Aunt Faith thinks 
that sort comes naturally to a chap”— 
and here Gordon grinned from ear to 
ear. “We repeat the Catechism on 
Sunday—don’t we, Owen ?—and we only 
pick the currants and gooseberries when 
they are ripe. And we have not been 
near the strawberry beds, father, since 
you told us not to. And Owen has not 
touched the dessert once.” 

“Good boy! ” And here the vicar, 
who was young enough to remember his 
own boyish misdemeanours in that line, 
patted the lad kindly on the shoulder, 
and invited them to tea at the vicarage. 
“ And you may have three helpings of 
plum cake, and slam the doors as much 
as you like,” he continued; “only if 
you wake baby I shall just box your 
ears”—and then he made a face at Owen, 
who was standing between his father’s 
knees. 

And it was no wonder that the 
children loved to go to the vicarage, for 
both the vicar and his wife were young 
people and could enjoy a game of 
rounders or cricket. And they gave the 
boys plenty of scope—which they wanted; 
indeed, it was by Mr. Marland’s advice 
that Gordon was sent to school, and so 
any serious fracas was avoided. 

Miss Faith did not come in for some 
time that afternoon. She was pottering 
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among" the flower-beds—gardening" was 
her favourite occupation, and she certainly 
understood plant nature better than boy 
nature — she said it disappointed her 
less, and that she could see the result 
of her work, and maybe she was right. 
It was always a pleasure to see Miss 
Faith among her floral favourites—she 
looked younger and happier. I watched 
her now as she picked up a broken 
jonquil that lay in her path—of course 
Gordon’s fox-terrier Rascal had been 
the sinner; she looked at it so pitifully, 
as though she grieved over the beautiful 
trodden-down thing. She had a curious 
idea that plants had feelings and could 
suffer; but I never could bring myself 
to believe it. For how could one ever 
en j°y . gathering. flowers and making 
them into posies if one were to imagine 
that the parent plant was wounded or 
lonely ? It was just one of Miss Faith’s 
pretty sentimental notions; but I have 
heard her maintain her point with great 
tenacity. 

She came in presently and sat down 
beside me. 

I could see then how flushed and tired 
she looked. 

‘I How warm it is for May,” she said, 
laying aside her cape ; “ but you always 
look so cool and comfortable. I think, 
after all, Berrie, that I should like to 
change places with you. Darning old 
table-cloths and thinking one’s own 
thoughts would be ever so much nicer 
than visiting the old grannies of Wyngate 
Rise.” 

“ That depends on one’s thoughts, 
Miss 1< aith; it is easy to have busy fingers 
and a heavy heart”—for I never held 
with these complaining speeches, and 
change of place never helped man, 
woman, or child yet if a doubting, de¬ 
spondent heart went with them. 

“ To judge by appearances, your 
thoughts were tolerably cheerful,” re¬ 
turned Miss Faith, for she never liked to 
be contradicted, and I have known her 
argue some trifling point, for ten minutes 
at a stretch, until I have given in from 
sheer fatigue. “ Why, I even heard you 
singing to yourself as I came up the 
garden path.” Then her manner changed 
and there was a shade of anxiety in her 
voice. “ Do you know where Hope has 
gone this afternoon ? I met Roberts in 
the lane, and he said she had just passed 
him.” 

She has gone to the vicarage, Miss 
Faith—she came in to tell me so—and 


very likely she will have tea there; she 
took—-—” But Miss Faith did not let 
me finish my sentence—she seemed very 
much put out. 

“ Hope gone to the vicarage without 
me ! Why, Miss Ashton has just arrived, 
and I arranged with Hope that we would 
call there to-morrow. Miss Ashton will 
expect us, and we owe her this civility; 
it was an engagement, a distinct under¬ 
standing, and now Hope has thrown me 
over.” 

“Oh, no, Miss Faith,” I returned, as 
soon as I could edge in a word; “ Hope 
has not forgotten about to-morrow; she 
means to call with you, but she wanted to 
speak to Mrs. Marland about her work.” 

“I shall just run across and have 
my chat with Daisy this afternoon,” 
were Hope’s words to me. “ I don’t 
care a jot whether Miss Ashton is there 
or not; to-morrow Aunt Faith and I 
will put on our best bibs and tuckers, 
and arm ourselves with our card-cases,’ 
and we will air all our fine manners.’’ 
But I was not going to repeat a naughty 
girl’s speeches, for Miss Faith’s sense of 
humour was very small. 

“It is perfectly absurd,” returned 
Miss Faith in an annoyed voice, “ and 
with all my knowledge of Hope’s harum- 
scarum ways, I could not have believed 
in such utter want of consideration ; if 
she thinks I will take her with me to¬ 
morrow, she is certainly mistaken. If 
Nina is a good girl, I shall give her the 
treat.” 

I began to feel hot—things were 
decidedly contrary this May afternoon. 

“ She has gone with Hope,” I returned 
hurriedly. “ Do look at this thin place, 
Miss Faith; do you think it will bear 
darning ? ” But she put the cloth aside 
with an irritated air. 

“ Do as you think best, but I am too 
disturbed to attend to trifles. This is 
rank rebellion and insubordination, 
Berrie”—when Miss Faith was really 
put out she generally used the longest 
words she could find, and rolled them 
out with unction. “ Are you aware that 
Nina is in disgrace to-day ? She was late 
for luncheon, and rushed in from the 
garden with her frock covered with sand 
and with dirty hands, and when I 
reproved her she was grossly impertinent; 
then she did her French parsing as 
badly as possible, so I gave her a French 
fable to translate, and told her to remain 
in the school-room—and now you tell 
me that Hope has set my authority at 


defiance, and taken the child with her 
to the vicarage ! ” 

Miss Faith was not softening matters 
certainly, but I was not going to let her 
run on in that fashion, for she had a 
knack of rolling up a grievance as boys 
roll a snowball, until it becomes quite 
formidable and too unwieldy to lift, and 
after all one should look at two sides of 
a question. 

So I explained to Miss Faith that Nina 
had done her task perfectly, and that 
her sister had corrected it, and then, as 
the child looked pale and tired, Hope 
thought a good run would benefit her. 

“ She asked me to tell you this, Miss 
Faith, ’ I finished, “ and I am quite sure 
that she did it for the best, and had no 
thought of setting your authority at 
defiance.” My tone was a little indig¬ 
nant, but I might as well have spoken 
to a rock or a mule. Miss Faith simply 
turned a deaf ear to me. 

“ Of course you take Hope’s part, 
Berrie—you always do; in the present 
day the elder people are expected to 
apologise to the young ones”—with 
withering sarcasm uttered in a tremulous 
voice. “It is all of a piece. My wishes 
are disregarded, my authority set at 
nought. How am I to manage these 
headstrong young people ? ’’—and there 
was real despair in her tone. “ I must 
speak to Graham; he must judge between 
us; there cannot be two mistresses in 
one house. ‘ Is it to be Hope or I ? ’— 
that is what I shall ask him.” 

y You will do nothing of the kind,” I 
said sharply, for I was at the end of my 
tether, and she was as unreasonable 
and aggravating as possible. “ You are 
just tired out, and you are going to lie 
down, and I will make you a nice cup 
of tea. There is nothing like taking a 
nap over a worry, Miss Faith; a good 
sleep just irons out one’s creases”—for 
I had a comfortable, old-fashioned belief 
in what mother used to call forty winks 
and a cup of tea, and I have never known 
my prescription fail. For once, however, 

I had reckoned without my host. *‘ Even 
a worm will turn,” as Gordon used to 
say, and Miss Faith’s outraged sensi¬ 
bilities refused to be soothed. 

“ My brother must judge between us,” 
were the only words she vouchsafed; 
when I took her up the tea-tray, she did 
not even thank me with her usual g'entle 
courtesy as I placed it on the little table 
beside her. 

(To be continued.) 
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How strange our grandmothers would have 
thought it that ladies should actually be 
trained to work amongst the poor ! The work 
of a lady inspector of nuisances is in many 
instances a sort of organised district visiting, 
and in order to accomplish the work satis¬ 
factorily a very thorough training is needed. 
It is to be wished that all who work amongst 
the poor should possess not only a sympathy 
for them, but a veiy practical knowledge of 
their needs and requirements. The State, 
nowadays, gives practical advice on important 
domestic matters by means of inspectors of 


nuisances, and those in authority hope by 
these means to ensure a greater increase of 
cleanliness and, as natural results, better 
general health and a lower death-rate. 

The way to the work which is being done 
in our time was gradually paved by the 
labours of Mr. Chadwick and others on the 
Health of Towns Commission in 1844 ; by 
such works as Yeast and Alton Locke ; by the 
work of the late Dr. Parkes, Miss Octavia Hill, 
and others now dead, but whose works follow 
them. Thanks to Mr. Chadwick’s exertions, 
the Public Health Act was passed in 1848 ; 


since then other Acts have followed, all 
beaiing on the public health, such as the 
Adulteration Act, Infectious Diseases Act, 
Factory and Workshops Act, and so on. We 
have not only had to learn sanitary science, 
but we have had to learn what sanitary 
science is. J 

Some years ago such matters as drainage, 
ventilation, and similar subjects were looked 
upon as fads quite outside practical know¬ 
ledge, the study of which was considered a very 
suitable employment for old gentlemen with 
nothing better to do. We have learnt better. 
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In 1856 a certain Dr. Roth, one of the 
pioneers of the health laws of to-clay, suc¬ 
ceeded in interesting a number of ladies in 
hygienic matters. Under his instruction they 
were led to see how very strongly the neglect 
of personal cleanliness, efficient ventilation, 
and effective drainage influenced the health of 
the community, and were responsible for the 
heavy death-rate. These ladies banded them¬ 
selves together under the name of the “ Ladies’ 
Sanitary Association.” 

Their object was to encourage by all the 
means in their power the spread of sanitary 
knowledge amongst all sorts and conditions of 
men and women. One of the earliest works 
of the Society was to arm “ Bible women ” 
with materials for cleaning—soap, pails, and 
scrubbing-brushes; when they went to read 
they offered these for hire at a farthing a set, 
and much practical good was done in this 
way. It is the boast of the Society that they 
never lost a single implement, and that the 
stumps* of their brooms deserved to be photo¬ 
graphed, so worn were they ! This was known 
as “depot work.” This branch of work is 
carried on no longer, as it is supposed that 
the appointment of inspectors has removed 
the need. Gradually the Society arranged 
lectures on sanitation, nursing, and other 
domestic matters for the working classes; 
they published an immense quantity of books 
and leaflets on the subject; they established 
creches and did other good work. Canon 
Kingsley wrote in earnest commendation of 
the publications of the Society, advocating the 
study of them for all women, and enjoining 
those in any sphere of influence to enforce the 
matter contained in them by their own ex¬ 
ample, adding that he hoped by this system 
to see a large decrease in the death-rate. 

Other societies gradually sprang up. The 
National Health Society does similar work to 
that of the “ Ladies’ Sanitary Association,” 
and trains its own teachers as well, qualifying 
them to work under the County Council 
scheme of technical education. The fee for 
the course and the examination is £12 12s. 
Their certificate, however, does not qualify 
their teachers to act as factory inspectors ; the 
certificate of the Sanitary Institute must be 
taken as well. The continual passing of so 
many Acts affecting the public health greatly 
increases the need for sanitary inspectors. In 
a few years it is to be hoped that many more 
appointments will be open than at present. 
It must be confessed that the multiplication of 
these measures relieves private responsibility. 
Whilst regretting this phase of the situation, 
one cannot be sufficiently thankful for the 
many blessings which the diffusion of sanitary 
science gives. 

The examinations for inspector of nuisances 
are now open to women. There are women 
inspectors for boarded-out children and for 
idiots. 

The Home Office has appointed four in¬ 
spectresses, of which the lady principal is 
Miss Anderson. Miss Deane, another in¬ 
spectress, works chiefly in connection with 
any special inquiries ; she did admirable work 
in connection with the inquiry into the work 
in laundries made some little time ago. Miss 
Squire and Miss Sadler also hold appoint¬ 
ments. The salaries attached to these 
appointments given by the Home Office vary 
from ^400 to £200 a year. 

Good posts are also offered under the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board. There are at 
present lady sanitary inspectors at Battersea, 
Kensington, Putney, Hackney, Islington, St. 
Pancras, and other parts, and doubtless more 
will be appointed before long. 

The towns of Newcastle-on-Tyne, Wor¬ 
cester, Norwich, Rochester, Soutlisea, New¬ 
market, Harringay, and many others have 
each a lady inspector of nuisances. 

The work of the inspector of nuisances is in 


all cases under the direction of the medical 
officer of health, who is himself appointed by 
the vestries. In some cases the inspectors 
under a particular vestry have their duties 
absolutely divided—as, for instance, a food 
inspector, a dwelling inspector, a slaughter¬ 
house inspector, and so on ; whilst in other 
cases each of the inspectors combines all the 
duties. The vestries arrange all this as they 
think best. In all cases the inspectors take 
their individual orders as to where they 
are to go and what they are to do from the 
medical officer of health. Inspectors are re¬ 
quired to visit their districts systematically, 
and to report to the sanitary authority on any 
nuisances dangerous to the public health. 
The “ nuisance ” reported may be a noxious 
or offensive business, a waste of water, the 
fouling of water with gas or filth, the sale of 
unwholesome food, an infectious illness, and 
so on. 

When the houses of any district are sus¬ 
pected of being for some reason or other unfit 
for habitation, the inspector is ordered to 
make a house to house visitation and report 
to him thereon. In these cases the inspector 
is brought into very intimate contact with the 
poor of the neighbourhood, and therefore 
should be capable of exercising tact and dis¬ 
cretion in the performance of what are some¬ 
times very unpleasant duties. 

The Sanitary Institute was founded in 1876, 
to establish an examination board for granting 
certificates on sanitary matters. The registrar 
is Sir William Guyer Hunter, and the chairman 
Professor Lane Not ter. 

Another field has been opened for women’s 
work, a field into which none should rush too 
hastily or with insufficient preparation, for the 
amount of practical knowledge required is 
considerable. A little knowledge is a dan¬ 
gerous thing. To-day we all talk glibly of 
drains and drain-pipes, ventilating shafts, 
manholes, Tobin’s tubes, damp-proof courses, 
and what not, too often with only the most 
superficial knowledge of what we are speaking 
about. The celebrated architect, Mr. William 
Henman, said recently : “ Probably the great¬ 
est obstacles to the advancement of sanitary 
science are the popular prejudice and the 
unreasoning adoption of materials, means, and 
methods which ma} r be good under certain 
circumstances and conditions, but the causes 
of evil when wrongly applied.” 

The intending student of sanitary science 
cannot lay these words too much to heart. 
The subject she is about to undertake 
covers a large field, for it touches on all or 
any of the subjects which affect the laws of 
health. These include nursing, disinfection, 
a knowledge of bacteriology, ventilation, 
drainage, building construction, the impurities 
of water, filtration by various methods, and a 
knowledge of the law as it stands with regard 
to these matters. A thorough knowledge of 
the vaccination question must not be over¬ 
looked. It is greatly to be wished that 
candidates for sanitary appointments should 
go deeply into the question in all its bearings, 
that, having done so, they may realise and may 
help others to realise the immense saving of 
life, to say nothing of the prevention of 
horrible disfigurement that the vaccination 
laws have brought about. Vaccination from 
one child to another is without doubt a means 
of spreading diseases and any hereditary 
ailment to which the first child may be sub¬ 
ject ; but all the principal health authorities 
agree that there are no clangers in vaccination 
from the calf when properly administered. 
The public vaccine stations are all under 
Government inspection; doubtless, in time 
the private vaccine stations will be also. 

As all the appointments in connection with 
sanitary work require a certain knowledge of 
nursing, many trained hospital nurses wishing 
for a change in their labours take a certificate 


for sanitation. If a nurse wishes to train for 
sanitation, she must set aside a considerable 
period of time for learning her new work, after 
her career at the hospitals is over. It is use¬ 
less to think of pursuing other work at the 
same time, as the training is not only done by 
studying, but entails a great deal of going 
about. Lectures on various subjects have to 
be attended ; sewage works, dairy companies’ 
premises, lodging-houses, knackers’ yards, 
and other places have to be inspected, and 
each of these visits takes some hours, for the 
distances to be covered are often great. Half 
the training is foregone if these demonstra¬ 
tions arranged by the Institute are left out. 
The fee for the course of lectures and demon¬ 
strations at the Sanitary Institute is £2 2s. 
The course there covers three months. The 
offices and rooms of the Institute are in 
Margaret Street, W. 

The Ladies’ Sanitary Institute does not train 
for the work; it only sends out teachers. 
The latter society made a gallant attempt 
some time ago to start a college for hygienic 
training, but the scheme had to be abandoned 
for lack of funds. 

There are other ways of making use of a 
knowledge of hygienic matters than by be¬ 
coming inspectors of nuisances or holding any 
of the appointments to which I have alluded. 
Elementary science is now an important part 
of the work of all our best public elementary 
schools. 

The Department of Science and Art at South 
Kensington grants certificates at the annual 
examinations which are held each May. These 
examinations do not qualify for inspectorships ; 
but a first-class certificate will authorise the 
holder to teach the subject in elementary 
schools and would enable her to get work 
in private schools taking the subject. Fees 
obtained for such teaching vary according to 
the school. Under the London School Board 
six shillings an hour is usually given; in 
Church schools not quite so much. The best 
way to train is to take the examinations by 
degrees in the three years’ course, instead of 
attempting to cram all the knowledge required 
to pass the honours stage into a year, or, as is 
sometimes done, into three months. The 
three stages are— 

(a) Elementary. 

(b) Advanced. 

(c) Honours. 

In the “Advanced” and “Honours” papers 
the student is assessed first-class or second- 
class according to the marks gained. In the 
“Elementary” there is only one stage, and 
she either passes or fails. All who are suc¬ 
cessful in any stage receive a certificate. To 
teach in any school under Government it is 
necessary to hold a first-class in the “Ad¬ 
vanced ” stage. 

Many who have a gift for teaching employ 
their knowledge in coaching by correspondence 
those who have no opportunity of attending 
suitable classes. 

The London County Council has in hand 
the clearance of insanitary areas and the build¬ 
ing of working class dwellings in Somers 
Town, St. Pancras, Clare Market, Drury 
Lane, and other parts. To help on the work 
lady lecturers on sanitaiy work are appointed 
in various parts of London. A thoroughly 
scientific training in hygiene and sanitation is 
provided at Bedford College, York Place, W. 
This course was started about four years ago to 
provide a wider and more thorough course ot 
training to that provided by the Sanitary Insti¬ 
tute, and includes, besides sanitation and 
hygiene, physics, bacteriology, chemistry and 
physiology. 

The fee for the course is twenty-seven 
guineas. A student starting by knowing 
nothing of any of these subjects would cer¬ 
tainly require to attend the lectures and 
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demonstrations for two sessions before she 
would be capable of sitting for the examina¬ 
tion and gaining the certificate. This does 
not qualify for inspectors of nuisances; the 
certificate of the Sanitary Institute has to be 
taken in addition. But a change is to be 
made in these arrangements shortly, and the 
Sanitary Institute is to be superseded by a 
committee nominated by the Home Office 
which will grant certificates. The aim of the 
teaching at Bedford College is not only to 
provide sanitary inspectors, but to induce 
women to qualify for public voluntary work ; 
to those who hope to work on school boards, 
on boards of guardians, on women’s in¬ 
dustrial committees, and so on, an oppor¬ 
tunity is offered of gaining a scientific under¬ 
standing of the dangers and difficulties that 
occur from insufficient sanitaiy arrangements. 


There are many women who are not hoping 
for any definite appointment, but who would 
be glad to spend a year in obtaining organised 
scientific knowledge that bears on these im¬ 
portant subjects. In an interview with Miss 
Ethel Hurlbatt, the principal of Bedford Col¬ 
lege, that very capable and well-informed lady 
expressed herself very decidedly on this sub¬ 
ject, saying that she hoped shortly to see on 
every school board, on every board of guardians, 
women who have definite scientific training. 
Miss Hurlbatt also considers it just as im¬ 
portant that women who have large properties 
of their own to manage should be equally 
well-trained. 

^ The course of training on hygiene at Bedford 
College has been under the supervision of 
Dr. T. M. Legge until recently, but as he has 
lately been appointed to the important position 
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of Medical Inspector of Factories, he will 
shortly retire, to the great regret of all who have 
had the opportunity of working under him. 

In a recent number of the Bedford Colleo-e 
Magazine , Dr. Legge writes : “‘One of the 
most delightful features of hygiene is that the 
knowledge gained from studying it enables 
the student to understand, and places her in a 
position to cope with, many of the social ques¬ 
tions of the day. Every occupation in life 
exacts some toll from the individual exercising 
it. . ... The educational value of this course 
alone is high, and should appeal to those who 
are anxious to obtain a wide culture. A 
definite object, namely, the knowledge of the 
governing personal and public health, is kept 
steadily in view, and every path up to that end 
is conscientiously pursued.” 

Florence Sophie Davson. 
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MEDICAL. 

A Great Sufferer. —Paralysis is in many cases but 
a temporary disorder. Although many forms of 
paralysis are both permanent and progressive, 
other forms last but a few days or weeks. The 
public is afraid of the word “ paralysis,” and so 
we have had to introduce a new word to denote 
minor forms of interference with motion. This 
word is “paresis,” of which the public mind will 
doubtless soon become terrified, and we shall have 
to introduce another. Originally all forms of 
interference with the power of the muscles were 
called ‘palsy,” the simplest and best term of all. 
Paralysis may vary in extent from a very slight 
interference with a very minute unimportant 
muscle, absolutely unnoticeable to the patient 
herself, which passes off in a few minutes, to total 
and permanent loss of power over every muscle in 
tlm body. So you see the word paralysis has a 
wide meaning, and to tell you whether your 
paralysis is a serious disease or not is impossible 
without details. 

Daffodil. —We have discussed the subject of indi¬ 
gestion very many times, and a few months ago we 
gave a resume of all that we have said about it. The 
most important points for you to attend to arc small 
regular meals with little or no fluid at meal-time ; 
avoidance of all articles likely to cause dyspepsia, 
and avoidance of all food, except a glass of hot 
milk, between six o’clock p.m. and bed-time. If you 
do not improve on a solid diet you will have to take 
to a milk diet, but do not do so unless you are 
compelled to, for only the severer grades of indiges¬ 
tion are benefited by a milk diet. 

Edith.— Try washing )T>ur head in borax and warm 
water, one teaspoonful of the former to a quart of 
the latter. Afterwards thoroughly dry your hair 
and use a lotion of rosemary and cantharides. 
Inquirer. “Proud flesh” is a popular name for 
what in medicine we call “hypertrophied granula¬ 
tion tissue.” It is an overgrowth of the material 
by which a wound is naturally closed. You know 
that if,for example, you chafe your heel, a raw place 
results; the red velvety-looking material which 
forms the rawness is called “ granulation tissue.” 
If this material grows too much and projects beyond 
the surrounding skin, it is called proud flesh. 
Usually proud flesh is pale and semi-transparent. 

It occurs in unhealthy wounds or in wounds which 
have been irritated or neglected. 

Orchid. —Flushing after meals is one of the com¬ 
monest symptoms of dyspepsia. Of course, indiges¬ 
tion can exist without pain in the stomach. You 
must attend to your digestion, and, above all, do 
not run about after meals, for this is a very potent 
cause of “flushings.” No, flushings do not per¬ 
manently injure the complexion unless they have 
occurred constantly for years. 

Sailor Girl. —Wearing an abdominal binder has 
a “ v * set l I° r sea-sickness already, so we are 
we cann °t credit you with the invention 
of this ‘cure.” But “cure” it certainly is not. 

It does sometimes prevent sea-sickness, but far 
more often it fails. 

An Old Maid. —The white ring round the outer 
border of the iris is called the “ arcus senilis.” It 
is a ring of fatty degeneration of the cornea or 
transparent part of the eye. Though called “ arcus 
senilis ” (bow of old age), it does not necessarily 
mean that the eyes are old. Indeed, it has no 
special significance. It occurs usually in old 
persons, but may be present all through life, and 
we have seen it in infants. It is often hereditary, 
and is sometimes connected with gout. It does not 
interfere with the sight, nor does it tend to increase. 

It is not a sign of defective sight. 


STUDY AND STUDIO. 

Auburn Locks. —Your writing is fairly good, and 
very clear. We should advise you to use the best 
ink, to keep the writing as far as possible of a 
uniform tint, and to write carefully , never letting 
the ends of words “ trail off,” and making good 
tails to g’s and y’s, also writing “ and ” instead of 
“ & ” in a letter. These trifles are important. We 
have inserted your request. 

Reveillee.— 1. If we were seated beside you at the 
piano, we might help you by a practical illustra¬ 
tion. But we can add nothing to what you have 
learned theoretically from Sir George Grove’s dic¬ 
tionary. It certainly seems difficult to under¬ 
stand the sign applied to a single short 

note, but we can only say that you must carry out, 
in attacking the note, the same general idea that 
you indicate : the “forte ” moderated by a hint of 
the “piano.”—2. Sweeping statements of the kind 
you quote are rather foolish, and should not be 
taken too seriously. The underpaid nursery gover¬ 
ness ought not to be expected to teach what she 
has not had opportunity thoroughly to study, and 
people who want musical training for their children 
included in a host of miscellaneous sundries, for a 
meagre yearly sum, do not, it is to be hoped, get 
much that is worth having. The fault in such cases 
lies not with the teacher, but the public. For¬ 
tunately things are improving rapidly. Did you 
not write to us formerly under the signature of 
“Perseverance?” It seems to be still applicable 
to you. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Elsa Wittciien, Elizabeth-Ring 48, Budapesth, 
Hungary (sister of our earliest correspondent in 
tins column), wishes to enter into correspondence 
with readers of The Girl’s Own Paper in England, 
Africa, Australia, America, Japan, or anywhere 
else in the world, in the English language. 

Jean H. Andrew, Carmi, Hay, N.S.W., Australia, 
aged 21, would like to correspond and exchange 
stamps with girls in any Continental country, India, 
America (Canada especially), Africa, or any foreign 
land. 

Eva Searle, aged 16, 54 Rua do Campo Pequeno, 
Oporto, Portugal, “ would be very glad to know of 
a nice girl who would correspond and exchange 
postage stamps with her.” 

Joyce Margaret, aged 16, still at school, very fond 
of drawing, would like a French correspondent. 

Ada J. Arundell, Corner of Duke and St. Vincent 
Streets, Port of Spain, Trinidad, wishes to corre¬ 
spond with “ May, Broadstairs,” and asks for her 
address. 

Vera would like to exchange English view post¬ 
cards for American, Russian, and Norwegian ones 
—especially Russian. 

Ella Bailey, 167, Horton Lane, Bradford, Yorkshire, 
would like to correspond with “Valentina ” : but 
she is above the age mentioned by our Italian 
subscriber. 

Ivy-i.eaf would like to correspond with a German 
young lady of her own age (16), resident in Germany 
and fond of music. 

“ Inquisitive ” wishes to correspond with 

Violet M.” 

Miss Edith Lovejoy, Russelkonda, Ganjam Dis¬ 
trict, Madras Presidency, India, would like to 
correspond in English with an Italian girl, who is 
requested to write first. 

Miss V. B. Erba, Cassera, Brianza, Italy, who has 
only just seen “ White Aster’s ” request, would 
like to correspond with her, and begs “ White 
Aster ” to write to her soon. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Perplexed.— The sacrifice of Christ ivas an infinite 
atonement for finite sin, sufficient to expiate the 
sms of every mortal man He created. But even 
were it otherwise, your debt of obedience to His 
laws He has an absolute right to claim ; and your 
disobedience He has as absolute a right to pardon 
on any terms whatsoever that He in His mercy 
condescends to accept. So that, if he chose to 
exercise His divine prerogative in accepting the 
ottering, say, of a flower, or any most trifling thing 
at His command and His divine option, who might 
dare to dispute His arbitrary will, or the terms on 
which He may extend His prerogative of mercy to 
^ His unworthy and rebellious creatures ? 

Gitana.—W ere you in London you miglit take it to 
the shops where lace is sold, or an ordinary 
haberdasher’s. But where you are, could you not 
get a notice put up in some shop-window to the 
effect that pillow-lace of various widths is on view 
within ? and if the proprietor of the shop will not 
purchase it himself, he might dispose of it for you 
if allowed a small commission upon it. 

Polly.—I f your hen has the habit of eating her eggs 
scatter old mortar or lime rubbish about the yard’ 

I he only certain cure, however, is to blunt the point 
of her beak, which may be done without hurting 
her by burning the extreme point with a red-hot 
poker. Of course she should be held very tightly 
as she will be frightened and struggle violently! 
Get a man to hold her and another to perform the 
operation. We can suggest no other plan, and 
some who have tried this report well of it. 
Adelaide.— Your kind, appreciative letter respecting 
our magazine is warmly welcomed. The hair is 
now dressed lower than it was, and it would suit a 
girl of your age (17) to coil it at the back, not so 
low as the nape of the neck, but a little higher 
V iolet.— Your writing is deficient in regularity. Get 
a set of copper-plate small-hand copy-books, and 
practise daily to produce the same letters and with 
the same slope. You should try to write a grace¬ 
ful, artistic, free running hand, which can only be 
acquiredon a goodfoundation. Your letters lean one 
in one direction and another the contrary way, like 
old tombstones. If you wish to correspond ’with 
the English girl 12,” we must give your address 
— Lydia Henderson, The Old Bank, Alcester.” 

G. R. H.—See our answer to “Violet” in reference 
to handwriting. You can “ help saying rude things 
to other people.” There is an old rule which you 
should continually bear in mind—“ If you have 
nothing pleasant to say, say nothing ”—or words 
to that effect. We imagine that you are too 
talkative. Pause and reflect before speaking. 
L°uis.—If you could procure the loan of the second 
vol. of I he Girls’ Own Annual, you would find 
f. ] i y°“ ^quire to know at pp. 314-15 under the 
title of Dinners in Society.” Perhaps you could 
obtain the weekly No. for February 12th, 1881. In 
the same vol. you will find other articles very 
desirable for your instruction, eg, “ The Foun- 
datum of all Good Breeding” (p. 73), and “The 
Art of Conversing Agreeably,” as well as “The 
Art of Letter-Writing.” In Vol. III. you would 
find Etiquette for all Classes ” (p. 90), “ Good 
Breeding in Daily Converse ” (p. 278), and “The 
Habits of Polite Society” (p. 162). In Vol. V. 
you will find “ The Duties of Governesses ” (pp. 
630 and 770). All these you need. The last-named 
artides are in the Nos. for July 3rd and September 
Otfi, 1884. You give no address, so no one can 
help you. 

B. F. B.—-Try syringing the trees with tobacco-juice. 

1 his we have heard recommended, and is said to do 
no harm to the roses. 
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ALL SAINTS’, LEIGHTON BUZZARD. 


CHARACTERISTIC CHURCH TOWERS 
OF ENGLISH COUNTIES. 

SERIES II. 

PART I. 

In the first series of articles upon this subject we pointed out that 
each English county hacl its characteristic church steeple, and that 
this character was so distinctly marked that not unfrequently the 
mere act of crossing the imaginary line which separated one 
county from another is accentuated by the church towers on either 
side of the border. 

We had doubted whether such a very technical question would 
be found to interest our girls, but we are glad to say we have 
received so many intelligent inquiries and letters upon the subject 
that we gladly return to its consideration and discussion. 

We thought it advisable to interpose a series of articles upon 
village buildings and cottages between the series of papers upon 
church towers so that our girls should be able to appreciate more 
readily the conditions and surroundings of these old steeples, for 
so much depends upon them. For instance, of course a church 
tower of very moderate dimensions, say 70 feet high, will be a 
striking object when surrounded by cottages one storey high, or 
when placed upon a hill surrounded by trees, as at St. Ippolite’s, 
Hertfordshire; but when the same structure is surrounded by 
factories eight storeys high it looks insignificant. For instance, 
the church of St. Ippolite, near Hitcham, looks a stately building, 
rising amidst fields and beautiful trees, but the far larger church 
of Stoke Damerel is almost lost amongst the lofty buildings of 
Stonehouse and Devonport; whereas the old church of Edgbaston 
has absolutely to be looked for in the midst of that prosperous 
modern suburb of Birmingham. 

There is no necessity in a village to ask your way to the church, 
but in these modern suburbs, when you ask to be directed to the 
“ old church,” you have “ to bear to the right and turn to the left ” 
before you can discover what now appears to be a diminutive 
ancient building. We remember an old sexton showing us one of 
these edifices, and he said, “Ah, sir, it has worn out many of 
its surroundings, and may wear out several more, for it is still far 
more substantial than any of them.” 

In many of the towns and villages, however, the “ old church ” 
still holds its own, and though now surrounded by buildings and 
houses of a much larger scale than those which originally encom¬ 
passed it, still looks a stately structure. The example which we 
give of All Saints’, Leighton'Buzzard, is a case in point. From 
whatever position it is looked at it is a most important building, 
and its grand central spire-crowned tower is always the most 
dignified object of the view; and what is remarkable is, that it 
looks much larger than it really is. The spire is 196 feet high, and 
the length of the church about 180 feet. The tower in the centre 
of the building is “Early English ” thirteenth century work, but 
the spire which surmounts it is about a century later. The great 
peculiarity of the spire is its strongly-marked “ entasis,” or swelling 
out of the sides. This undoubtedly gives it a very massive appear¬ 
ance and probably adds to the effect of height. The church itself 
is partly Early English and partly «Perpendicular,” and is a 
striking building, consisting of a long chancel, transepts, nave, 
and aisles, and an original sacristy with a chamber above it, which 
formerly looked into the church. Extensive and imposing as the 
building is, it was always parochial because, although there was 
a monastery at Leighton Buzzard, it did not adjoin the church 
but its buildings stood upon the site of Mr. Newton s office, and 
that gentleman very politely showed us the interesting lemains 
which are supposed to have formed a portion of the buildings. 
The curious old doorway, adorned with Ionic columns, looks 
scarcely early enough to have belonged to a pre-Reformation 
building and was probably a portion of some Elizabethan structure 
erected* 3 upon its site. But the outer doorway leading into the 
street looks more like a bit of monastic work. 

In the church at Leighton, upon one of the columns supporting 
the tower, is a rude and very singular piece of carving, representing 
a woman holding a spoon in one hand, while with the other she 
is ^rasping a man’s nose. The man has a bagpipe under Ins aim. 
What is the meaning of this it is difficult to say; perhaps it 
records some notorious shrew! Or it may be one of those quaint 
representations of the vices with which some old churches are adorned. 

The town of Leighton Buzzard is clean and prettily situated 
upon the east bank of the Ousel, which separates the counties of 
Bedfordshire and Buckinghamshire ; and the contrast between the 
church towers of these two counties is very marked, lhe hist 
tower we meet with on the Buckingham side of this little nvei i.-> 
Linslade, a low, square, embattled structure ; whereas the noble 
spire of Leighton rises up upon the very threshold of Bedfordshire, 
proclaiming a totally different school of local architecture and 
traditional art. 









































































PRINCESSES WHO MAY BE QUEENS. 


By MARIE A. BELLOC. 


THE PRINCESS OF WALES AT THE TIME OF 
HER MARRIAGE. 


THE DUCHESS OF YORK. 


/Ill rights reso-vedi] 


Even in these days the position of the girl 
who may be called upon to become a Queen 
is full of interest. Although much of the 
splendour and pomp which used to surround 
even the most insignificant of Queen-Consorts 
has now disappeared, as has been constantly 
proved of late years a modern Queen plays by 
no means an unimportant part in the history 
of her own or of her husband’s country. 
Among her most precious prerogatives is that 
of exercising mercy. She becomes in a sense 
the high almoner of the Sovereign, and woe 
betide that kingdom whose Queen-Consort 
is indifferent to, or ignorant of, the higher 
dictates of humanity. 

Few things are more curious in the modern 
history of nations than the acquirement of the 
Salic Law by those two European countries 
which have owed so much to female rulers. 
It is strange that the great empire once 
ruled over by the great Catherine, and the 
dual kingdom which owes its place in the 
modern world to the wise government and 
high character of Maria Theresa, should 
both be excluded in the future from 
female sovereignty. At the present 
moment the position of affairs in Austria 
and in Russia would appear quite differ¬ 
ent to thoughtful statesmen if the imperial 
succession were secured in the one case to 
the Archduchess Elizabeth, the young 
granddaughter of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph, and in the other to the baby 
daughter of the Tsar Nicholas. The only 
countries which can hope to enjoy a Queen 
Sovereign, in the fullest sense of theTvord, 
are Great Britain, Holland, and Spain. 

Of the thirteen Princesses whom a turn 
of the wheel of fate might place in the 
highest position known in this world’s 
scale of dignities and honours, three are 
already considered, among their respec¬ 
tive husbands’ friends and supporters, 
ipso facto queens ; they are the Duchess 
of Cumberland, the Duchess of Orleans, 
and the Duchess of Madrid, but before 
dealing with the personalities of these 
three ladies, whose future position is 
somewhat problematical, it may be as 
well to consider those of their more for¬ 
tunate sisters who may truly be styled 
queens-elect. Of these, the first two who 
naturally occur to the mind are the Prin¬ 
cess of Wales and the Duchess of York. 

To say that this great Empire is for¬ 
tunate in the possession of two such 
Princesses is but to utter a truism. The 
eldest daughter of the aged King of 
Denmark has now lived nearly two-thirds 


PRINCESS OF THE ASTURIAS. 
{Photo by Valentin , Madrid.) 


THE CROWN PRINCESS OF SWEDEN AND 
NORWAY. 
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of her admirable and well-filled life amongst 
her husband’s future people. The wife of 
an heir-apparent has on many occasions to 
display much tact and good feeling, and the 
Princess of Wales has endeared herself to 
the nation without once obscuring her royal 
mother-in-law’s right to the undivided loyalty 
of her people. It cannot always be easy to 
play a strictly subordinate role , and had it not 
been that the Princess possessed both great 
strength of character and sweetness of dis¬ 
position, inevitable friction must have occurred. 

The Duchess of York has been, as com¬ 
pared with other future Queens, very fortunate 
in one matter. Most royal maidens have to 
pay very dearly for the privilege of becoming 
the wife of an heir-apparent or presumptive, if 
only in leaving their country, kindred, and all 
the interests of their early life, but Princess 
Mary Victoria of Teck was born and brought up 
an Englishwoman, and she inherited from her 
early childhood a large portion of the wide- 
felt respect and interest felt for her popular 
mother. 

Pier future parents-in-law were the closest 
friends as well as near relatives of the late 
Duchess of Teck, and when the young Princess 
became Duchess of York there were few of 
her new duties with which she was not familiar. 
Indeed it may be said that, among future 
Queens, Her Royal Highness has alone received 
an ideal training, for, owing to her participa¬ 
tion in philanthropic work of every kind, the 
Princess when quite young became familiar 
with that side of life so often concealed from 
gently nurtured girls of high rank, and she early 
realised that modern philanthropy has a stern 
side which is exemplified in the fact that “it 
is better to give than to receive.” 

One of the most agreeable and excellent of 
those Princesses who seem fated to become 
Queens in the near future is the Crown Princess 
of Denmark, who is of course the wife of the 
Princess of Wales’s eldest brother. She pos¬ 
sesses to a singular degree what the Cure 
d’Ars so aptly called “ the gift of happiness.” 
Nee Princess Louise Josephine Eugenie of 
Norway and Sweden, this namesake of two 
unhappy French Empresses, notwithstanding 
the fact that she was an only child, and so 
had an exceptionally lonely childhood, was 
destined to become a very happy wife and 
mother. The Princess was only seventeen at 
the time of her marriage, and although not 
regularly pretty, was possessed of the most 
charming manners and, at the time the Crown 
Prince of Denmark fell in love with her, the 
most beautiful figure in Europe. Many pretty 
stories are told in their respective countries of 
their courtship, for the Crown Prince, although 
he was the eldest son of his father, was the 
fourth member of his family to enter the holy 
estate; he had been attached to the Princess 
Royal of Sweden and Norway since she was 
little more than a child, and was quite con¬ 
tent to wait. The fact that the Princess was, 
through her mother, immensely wealthy—her 
fortune was estimated at 60,000,000 marks— 
made the marriage very desirable from a worldly 
point of view. Accordingly, the course of true 
love ran smoothly for the royal couple, and the 
wedding took place on July 28th, 1869. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the King and 
Queen of Denmark welcomed the Crown 
Princess with great affection, her early life 
was much shadowed by the fact that she lost 
both her father and mother—to whom she was 
naturally exceedingly devoted—before she was 
twenty-one, but in time she found consolation 
in the deep affection of her husband and his 
large circle of relations, and eight children 
came in quick succession to brighten their 
charming home. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that the 
Princess has a soft and yielding character; it is 
well known that she can hold her own at the 
Danish Court, and she has inherited from her 


ancestors, the Bernadottes, much of French 
shrewdness and common sense. Thus she 
has retained a large portion of her private 
fortune in her own hands, and administers her 
vast resources well and wisely. Her children 
are one and all devoted to her, and she is 
especially attached to her eldest son’s wife, 
nee Princess Alexandra of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, whose marriage took place two years 
ago at Cannes. 

Since the lamented death of the Queen, the 
Crown Princess has played a more important 
role at Court. Some of her duties she very 
wisely delegates to Princess Christian, and 
indeed the relations between the two ladies 
resembles very much the happy state of things 
existing between the Princess of Wales and 
the Duchess of York, the younger Princess 
in each case doing all she can to spare 
her mother-in-law the irksome work which 
falls to the lot of every future Queen. It 
may be added that the Crown Princess is 
specially interested in the education of young 
girls, perhaps because of the devotion which 
she shows to her own daughters, and she has 
much added to her popularity by opening her 
kitchen to a limited number of Danish girls, 
who may thus learn cooking and practical 
housekeeping in the best possible manner. 

In these days, when every royal personage 
is compelled by her position to live in a glass¬ 
house, it is strange that the future Queen of 
Sweden—in spite of the fact that she is the 
namesake and niece of the Empress Frederick 
—should be so little known to the outer 
world. 

Princess Victoria of Baden is the only 
daughter of the Grand Duke and Grand 
Duchess of Baden, and is, through her mother, 
the granddaughter of the late Emperor 
William. As was natural under the circum¬ 
stances, she spent her childhood with the 
children of the Emperor Frederick, and until 
her marriage in 1881 her interests in life were 
purely German. She was adored by her 
parents, and by her grandparents, the aged 
German Emperor and Empress, and there 
is little doubt that her marriage was a great 
grief to them. 

Had it not been for the fact that the 
Princess is extremely delicate, she would pro¬ 
bably have had an exceedingly happy life, for 
Prince Gustavus has inherited the fine quali¬ 
ties of King Oscar and Queen Sophia. He 
has wide intellectual culture, and is never 
happier than when surrounded by his wife and 
three little sons. Unfortunately, the Crown 
Princess early showed signs of great delicacy, 
and it was essential that she should winter in a 
milder climate. Accordingly, at the first touch 
of winter she has to leave Stockholm for the 
Riviera or other parts of Europe. This is the 
more sad as it would be hard to find a more 
beautiful home than the splendid palace of 
Sopheiro on the Sound which has been the 
married home of the Crown Prince and 
Princess. This charming place has been 
delightfully described by King Oscar in his 
poem “ In my Home,” for it was there that 
he also spent his early married life. When 
in Stockholm the Prince and Princess inhabit 
a palace called the “ Gustav Adolf Storg,” 
but they are never happier than when spending 
the summer at Sopheiro. 

The Crown Princess is a true example of 
the saying that “ wealth does not bring 
happiness,” for she is one of the richest women 
in Europe, having inherited a large sum under 
the will of the late Emperor William, and the 
fortune of the Grand Duchess of Baden will 
also pass to her daughter. Notwithstanding 
her ill-health, the Princess is a very tender 
mother to her three children, who are splendid 
specimens of boyhood. She watches over 
them in their lessons and in their play, and 
when she is obliged to be away she writes to 
each one of them daily. Considering the fact 


that she is so closely related by marriage to 
the royal family of Great Britain, it is curious 
that she so rarely visits England. She dreads 
the dampness of the climate here, and is 
content to meet her English friends during 
their visits abroad. Like her mother, she is 
much interested in philanthropy, and takes an 
active part in the management of the Society 
for Promoting Female Industry in Sweden. 
She has also instituted a Fresh Air Fund for 
delicate school-children. 

It is curious that Spain, which is the one 
European country always supposed to lag 
behind in the van of civilisation, should 
possess a constitution which admits of female 
sovereigns. Among the Princesses who may 
be Queens, but who do not wish that such a 
fate may ever befall them, may be mentioned 
the young sister of Alfonso XIII., who stands 
alone, a pathetic little figure whom Provi¬ 
dence may yet destine to rule over her ill-fated 
country. Just as was the case with the 
daughter of the Regent, who was of course 
after her father’s accession as George IV. 
known as Princess of Wales, so the eldest 
sister of the present King of Spain has enjoyed 
since her brother’s birth the proud title of 
Princess of the Asturias. 

It has hardly ever happened that a Prince 
or Princess has enjoyed the title of sovereign 
for a short time, only to return to the com¬ 
parative obscurity of his or her original 
position. On the death of Alfonso XII. his 
eldest daughter was of course immediately 
proclaimed Queen of Spain, and during the 
months that elapsed between the King’s death 
and the birth of Alfonso XIII., the Princess of 
the Asturias was actually Queen of Spain, 
and though quite a child she was surrounded by 
all the etiquette which is the special preroga¬ 
tive of Spanish sovereigns. 

The Princess of the Asturias is just eighteen. 
At her birth Queen Christina suggested that 
the baby should receive the name which 
had been borne by her own gentle predecessor 
—Mercedes. Accordingly the little Princess 
was given, among other names, those of 
Mercedes Isabella Christina Alfonsina, and as 
time went on, and the only other child born 
to the Royal couple was another daughter, 
Princess Mercedes was regarded as her father’s 
ultimate successor. 

The young Princess has felt very much the 
misfortunes which have of late overwhelmed 
her country. She is profoundly devoted to 
her brother, and is said to be the only person 
with whom the Queen Regent will trust him 
alone, and in view of recent events it is 
strange to think that she has been legally of 
age for the last four years. Accordingly, the 
Queen Regent—who is never afraid of looking 
the hard facts of life fully in the face—early 
initiated her eldest daughter into that routine 
work which would become her daily life task 
should the death of her brother make her Queen 
of Spain. Rumours of the Infanta’s marriage, 
first to an Austrian Prince and then to a 
Russian Grand Duke, have been rife, but the 
question is of such vital importance to Spain 
that it is no wonder the Queen Regent prefers 
it to remain unsettled. It is said that the 
Princess is too devoted to her brother ever to 
make a marriage which would really separate 
them. She is known to inherit her mother’s 
good sense, but she is exceedingly Spanish- 
looking, and looks far older than she really is; 
indeed when, she was only fifteen she impressed 
those about her as if she were grown-up. It 
is said that the cheerful and rather frivolous 
ex-Queen Isabella once remarked that she 
felt very much younger than her grand¬ 
daughter. 

Although the young Princess has been very 
highly educated, and speaks several languages 
fluently, she has never travelled, but she is 
in constant correspondence with her Austrian 
cousins. 
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MORE ABOUT PEGGY. 



CHAPTER II. 

ector Darcy 
knitted his 
brows, and 
started in 
bewilder¬ 
ment at the 
little figure 
before him. 

“Peggy 
Saville ! ” 
he repeated 
blankly. 
“ No, you 
cannot 
mean it ! 
The little 
girl who had 
lessons with 
Rob, and 
who saved Rosalind’s life 
at the time of the fire. The 
little girl I met at The 
Larches with the pale face, 
and the pink sash, and the 
pig-tail down her back ? ” 

“ The self-same Peggy— 
at your service ! ”—and Miss Saville 
swept a curtsey in which dignity mingled 
with mischief. Her eyes were sparkling 
with pleasure, and Major the Honourable 
Hector Darcy—to give that gentleman 
his full title—looked hardly less radiant 
than herself. Here was a piece of luck, 
to make the acquaintance of an interest¬ 
ing and attractive girl at the very begin¬ 
ning of a voyage, and then to discover 
in her an intimate friend of the family ! 
True, he himself had seen little of her, 
personally, but the name of Peggy 
Saville was a household word with his 
people, and one memorable Christmas 
week, which they had spent together 
at The Larches years gone by, might be 
accepted as the foundation of a friend¬ 
ship. 

“Of course I remember you!” he 
cried. “We had fine romps together, 
you and I. You danced me off my 
feet one night and gave me my death 
of cold putting up a snow man the 
next day. I have never forgotten Peggy 
Saville, but you have changed so much 
that I did not recognise you, and I did 
not see your name.” 

“ I noticed yours in the list of pas¬ 
sengers, and then I looked out for you, 
and recognised you at once. There was 
a Darcy look about the back of your 
head which could not be mistaken ! I 
meant to ask father to introduce you to 
me after lunch, but the book has taken 
his place. So you think I have changed! 
I have ‘ growed ’ of course, and the pig¬ 
tail has disappeared ; but in other re¬ 
spects there is not so much alteration as 
could be desired. My father tells me, 
on an average three times a day, that I 
shall remain the same ‘ Peggy Pickle ’ 
all my life.” 

“That sounds bad! So far as my 
remembrance goes you used to be a 
mischievous little person, always getting 
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into scrapes and frightening the wits out 
of your companions.” 

“Ah! ” sighed Miss Saville dolorously. 
“ Ah—h ! ” She shook her head with a 
broken-hearted air, and looked so over¬ 
whelmed with compunction for her mis¬ 
deeds, that if it had not been for a 
treacherous dimple that defied her 
control, the Major would have felt re¬ 
morseful at awakening a painful memory. 
As it was he laughed heartily, and cried 
aloud—• 

“When you look like that, I can see 
you again with the pigtail and the 
white frock, just as you looked that 
Christmas half a dozen years ago ! Your 
father is right—you have not changed 
a bit from the little Peggy I used to 
know! ” 

“I’m a full-fledged young lady now, 
Major Darcy, and have been ‘ out ’ for 
three whole years. I’ve grown into 
‘ Miss Saville,’ or at the very least into 
‘ Mariquita.’ ” 

“ But not to me. I’m part of the 
old times; Rosalind’s brother—Rob’s 
brother—you cannot treat me like a 
stranger. Peggy you have been, and 
Peggy you must be, so far as I am con¬ 
cerned, for I could not recognise you by 
another name. Sit down and tell me 
all about yourself. How long you have 
been in India, and where are you bound 
for now ? ” 

“ I came out three years ago, when I 
was eighteen, and now we are going 
home for good. I’m so glad, for though 
I’ve enjoyed India immensely, there is 
no place like the old country. Mother 
is not strong, so we are going to stay on 
the Continent until it is warm enough to 
return safely. We shall land at Mar¬ 
seilles, stay a month in the Riviera, and 
gradually work our way homewards. 
When I say home, of course you under¬ 
stand that we have no home as yet, but 
we are going to look round for a house 
as soon as possible. We know exactly 
what we want, so it ought to be easy to 
get it. A dear old place in the country 
—the real country, not a suburb, but 
within half-an-hour’s rail of town. A 
house covered with roses and creepers, 
and surrounded by a garden. Oh ! 
think of seeing English grass again— 
the green, green grass, and walking 
along between hedges of wild roses and 
honeysuckle ; and the smell of the earth 
after it has rained, and all the little 
leaves glistening with water—do you 
remember—oh ! do you remember ? ” 
cried Peggy, clasping her eager hands, 
and gazing at her companion with a 
sudden glimmer of tears which rose from 
very excess of happiness. “ I don’t say 
so to mother because it would seem as 
if I had not been happy abroad; but I 
ache for England! Sometimes in the 
midst of the Indian glare I used to have 
a curious wild longing, not for the 
country—that was always there—but for 
the dull, old Tottenham Court Road! 
Don’t laugh ! It was no laughing 
matter. You know how dull that road 


looks, how ugly and grimy, and how 
grey, grey, grey in rainy weather ? Well, 
amidst the glare of eastern surroundings 
that scene used to come back to me as 
something so thoroughly, typically Eng¬ 
lish, that its very dreariness made the 
attraction. I have stood in the midst of 
palm and aloes, and just longed my very 
heart out for Tottenham Court Road ! ” 

Major Darcy laughed and shrugged 
his shoulders. 

“I know the feeling—had it myself; 
but you will lose it soon enough. In the 
East you gasp and long for England; 
in England you shudder and long for 
the East. It’s the way of the world. 
What you haven’t got seems always 
the thing you w^ant, but no sooner have 
you got it than you realise its defects. 
England will strike you as intolerably 
dreary when you are really there.” 

P e ggy shook her head obstinately. 

“ Never ! I was ablaze with patriotism 
before I left, and I have been growing 
worse and worse all the time I have been 
abroad. And it will not be dreary. 
What is the use of imagining disagree¬ 
able things? You might just as well 
have nice ones while you are about it. 
Now A imagine that it is going to be 
a perfect summer—clear, and fine, and 
warm, with the delicious warmth which 
is so utterly different from that dreadful 
India scald. And father and I are 
going to turn gardeners, and trot about 
all day long tending our plants. Did I 
tell you that we were going to have a 
garden ? Oh, yes—a beauty !—with soft 
turf paths, bordered with roses, and 
every flower that blooms growing in the 
borders. We will have an orchard, 
too, where the spring bulbs come 
up among the grass; and I’ve set my 
heart on a moat. It has been the dream 
of my life to have a moat. 1 Mariquita 
of the Moated Grange ! ’ Sounds well, 
doesn’t it ? It would be good for me to 
have an address like that, for I possess a 
wonderful instinct of fitness, and always 
made a point of living up to my surround¬ 
ings.” Peggy lay back in her seat and 
coughed in the languid, Anglo-Indian 
fashion which was her latest accomplish¬ 
ment. “ I suppose you don’t happen to 
know the sort of house that would suit 
us ? ” 

“Within half-an-hour of London? 
No ! That is too much to ask. It’s a 
Chateau en Espagne, Peggy, and not 
to be had in Middlesex. You will have 
to do like the rest of the world, and 
settle down in a red brick villa, with a 
plot of uncultivated land out of which to 
manufacture your garden. There will 
be no green sward, or festoons of roses; 
but, on the other hand, the house will 
contain every modern convenience, and 
there will be hot and cold water, electric 
light-” 

“Don’t!” cried Peggy hastily. She 
lifted her hand with a gesture of 
entreaty, and Hector was startled to 
see how seriously she had taken his 
jesting words. “ Don’t laugh at me ! 
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I’ve been dreaming of it so long, and 
it’s such a dear, dear dream. Do 
you realise that in all my life I have 
never had a permanent home ? It has 
been a few years here, a few years there, 
with always the certainty of another 
change ahead; but now we mean to 
find a real home, where we can take 
refuge, with all our possessions around 
us. Mother and I have talked about it 
until we can see every nook and corner, 
and it is waiting for us somewhere— 
I know it is! So don’t be sceptical 
and pretend that it is not! We won’t 
talk about houses any more, but you 
shall tell me your own news. It is four 
years since I saw Bob and Rosalind, as 
they were abroad for the year before I 
left England. But you have been home 
since then, I know.” 

“Yes; only eighteen months ago. 1 
should not be back so soon, but I’ve had 
an attack of fever, and am taking a few 
months off to pull myself together. I’m 
glad our homegoings have taken place 
at the same time. What do you want 
to know ? My people were much as 
usual when I saw them last; but the 
mater has not been at all well for some 
months back. She has had to leave the 
house in charge of her sister, Mrs. 
Everett, and go off to some baths in 
Germany for a course of treatment, and 
I believe she will not return to England 
until the autumn. Rosalind-” 

“ Yes—Rosalind ? ” 

The Major’s handsome face softened 
into a smile, which showed that the 
subject of his young sister was pleasant 
to his mind. 

“Rosalind,” he said slowly, “is a 
circumstance — decidedly a circum¬ 
stance to be taken into account! We 
look to her to redeem the fortunes of the 
family, and the mater considers nobody 
under a royal duke worthy of her accept¬ 
ance. She is certainly a lovely girl, and 
a more agreeable one into the bargain 
than I expected her to turn out. She 
was a spoiled, affected child, but she 
took a turn for the better after her acci¬ 
dent. My parents, I believe ”—Major 
Darcy looked at his companion with 
a brightening glance — “my parents 
ascribe a great part of the change to 
your beneficial influence.” 

Peggy’s cheeks flushed with pleasure, 
for she had by no means outgrown her 
childish love of a compliment; but she 
shrugged her shoulders, and replied in 
a tone of would-be indifference. 

“ Plus the wholesome discipline of 
having her hair cut short. Poor Rosa¬ 
lind ! Never shall I forget her confiding 
to me that she was * wesigned to becoming 
a hideous fwight,’ while all the time she 
was admiring her profile in the mirror 
and arranging her curls to hide the scar. 
We had been on very distant terms 
before that accident; but when we were 
both convalescent we took courage and 
spoke faithfully to one another "on the 


subject of our several failings. I told 
Rosalind, in effect, that she was a con¬ 
ceited doll, and she replied that I was a 
consequential minx. It cleared the air 
so much that we exchanged vows of 
undying friendship, which have been 
kept ever since to the extent of some 
half-a-dozen letters a year. I know 
much more about Rosalind than I do 
about Rob. Please tell me all you can 
about Rob ! ” 

“Oh, Rob, you know, was always a 
boor,” said Rob’s brother lightly, “and, 
upon my word, he is a boor still! He 
did remarkably well at Oxford, as no 
doubt you heard, and then went travel¬ 
ling* about for a couple of years through 
a number of uncomfortable and insani¬ 
tary lands. lie has always been a great 
gardener and naturalist, as you know, 
and he has brought home some new 
varieties of shrubs and flowers, out 
of which he makes a fair amount of 
money. Iflis principal craze, however, as 
I understand it, was to add to his know¬ 
ledge on the engrossing subject of 
Beetles . He has written some papers 
on them since his return, and they 
tell me he has made his mark, and will 
soon be considered a leading authority. 
I must say, however, that the whole 
thing seems to me of supreme unimport¬ 
ance. What on earth can it matter 
whether there are ten varieties of beetles 
or ten thousand ? Rob is just the sort 
of hard-headed, determined fellow who 
could have made himself felt in whatever 
role he had taken up, and it seems hard 
luck that he should have chosen one so 
extremely dull and unremunerative.” 
Hector leant his head against the wall 
with an air of patronising disgust, for 
his own profession being one of avowed 
readiness to kill as many as possible of 
his fellow-creatures, he felt a natural 
impatience with a man who trifled away 
his time in the study of animal nature. 
Ele sighed, and turned to his com¬ 
panion in an appeal for sympathy. 
“ Hard lines, isn’t it, when a fellow has 
society practically at his feet, that he 
should run off the lines like that ? ” 

“ De-plorable ! ” said Peggy firmly, 
and her expression matched the word. 
She shook her head and gazed solemnly 
into space, as if overpowered by the 
littleness of the reflection. “ Poor Rob— 
he is incorrigible ! I suppose, then, he 
doesn’t care a bit for dinners or dances, 
or standing against a wall at a recep¬ 
tion, or riding in a string in the Park, 
but prefers to pore over his microscope, 
and roam over the country, poking about 
for specimens in the ditches and hedge¬ 
rows ? ’ ’ 

“Exactly. The mater can hardly 
induce him to go out, and he is never so 
happy as when he can get on a flannel 
shirt and transform himself into a tramp. 
You remember Rob’s appearance in his 
school-days ? lie is almost as disreput¬ 
able to-day, with his hair hanging in that 


straight heavy lock over his forehead, 
and his shoulders bowed by poring over 
that everlasting microscope.” 

A light passed swiftly across Peggy’s 
face, and her eyes sparkled. One of 
the most trying features of a long 
absence from home is that the face 
which one most longs to remember has 
a way of growing dim, and elusively 
refusing to be recalled. In those hoc 
Indian days, Peggy had often seated 
herself in her mental picture gallery, 
and summoned one friend after another 
before her: the vicar, with his kindly 
smiles; Mrs. Asplin, with the loving 
eyes, and the tired flush on the dear, 
thin cheeks ; Esther, with her long, 
solemn visage ; Mellicent, plump and 
rosy ; Rex, with his handsome features 
and budding moustache ; Oswald, im¬ 
maculately blond—they could all be 
called up at will, and would remain 
contentedly in their frames until such 
times as she chose to dismiss them ; but 
Rob’s face refused to be recalled in 
the same easy/ashion. Now and again, 
from out the gloom, a pair of stormy 
eyes would flash upon her, or she would 
catch her breath as a stooping figure 
seemed to rise suddenly beside the palm- 
trees ; but Rob, as a whole, had refused 
to be recalled, until at his brother’s 
words his image had appeared before 
her in so vivid and characteristic a guise 
that it seemed almost as if Rob himself 
stood by her side. She drew a long 
breath, and chimed in with an eager— 

“ Yes, yes ! And his great long arms 
waving about — I never knew anyone 
with such long arms as Rob. And a 
pair of thick, nailed boots, with all four 
tabs sticking out, and a tie slipping 
round to the back of his neck. It’s 
exactly like him. I can see him now.” 

Hector Darcy shrugged his shoulders. 

“Don’t, please! It’s not a pleasant 
prospect. I try to let distance lend en¬ 
chantment to the view, for it’s bad 
enough having to go about with him 
when I am at home. The fellow would 
not be bad-looking if he took a little 
care of himself; but he is absolutely 
regardless of appearances.” 

“ He must have an idea that there 
are other things of more import¬ 
ance. He was always a ridiculous 
boy! ’ ’ murmured Miss Saville sweetly. 
The Major glanced at her with a 
suspicious eye, once more disturbed by 
the suspicion that she was being sar¬ 
castic at his expense, but Peggy was 
gazing dreamily through the opposite 
windows, her delicately-cut profile thrown 
into relief against the dark wood of the 
background. She looked so young, so 
fragile and innocent, that it seemed 
quite criminal to have harboured such a 
suspicion. He was convinced that she 
was far too sweet and unassuming a 
girl to laugh at such a superior person 
as Major the Honourable Hector Darcy. 

(To be continued .) 
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THE ODD GIRL OUT. 
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CHAPTER III. 

When Nellie rose from her seat to help the 
old woman to her feet, then took possession 
of the parcel and gave her the support of her 
arm, she little thought that her movements 
were watched by two pairs of eyes. 

Mrs. Fraser had judged rightly that the 
quartet of riders would not remain long in 
company. Her husband and Mr. Morris had 
pushed on, leaving the younger couple behind, 
and these were going homeward at foot’s 
pace when they caught sight of Nellie and the 
old countrywoman. 

“What peculiar tastes Miss Hope has!” 
said Miss Elce, with a curl of her lip. “ She 
has picked up a new acquaintance, I presume, 
though really that old person might be her 
mother, judging by the way in which she 
looks after her. Not many girls would choose 
such a companion. See, she is actually 
opening a green cotton umbrella. Such a 
thing ! And such a size! And holding it 
over the old creature’s head, because a few 
drops of rain are falling. No fear of those 
garments being spoiled. As to the gamp, 
it must be a hundred years old, at least.” 

Frank Fraser was intently watching the 
movements of the strangely-assorted pair, but 
he roused himself to reply— 

“Yes, I daresay it is. Country folks do 
not part with old friends rashly, garments or 
gamps, so long as they will stick to them. 
Their umbrellas especially are of a solid type, 
and with grand sheltering capacity. I have 
no doubt that old dame prefers hers to the 
most fashionable article you could offer her. 
You might have a worse shelter from a down¬ 
pour than that old green cotton.” 

“ I! ” exclaimed Miss Elce. “ Nothing in 
the world would induce me to walk beneath 
such a thing. I would rather be drenched 
over and over.” 

“That would not I,” replied Frank. “I 
have a great regard for my own health and 
comfort, and I should accept the loan of such 
a thing with thanks if occasion offered.” 

“You are not in earnest, I am sure.” 

“ Indeed I am ; but in the country we use 
things that might seem out of place in Hyde 
Park, for instance.” 

Miss Elce was annoyed, not merely at 
Frank Fraser’s words and tone, but at the 
intentness with which his eyes followed the 
movements of Nellie ITope and her com¬ 
panion, and his apparent approval of the girl’s 
conduct. 

“You are much interested in the picture 
before us,” she remarked. “ Certainly Miss 
Hope poses very well as, what shall I say, 
lady-help to the old woman.” 

“ I hardly understand you,” replied Frank, 
looking full in his companion’s face. “For 
whose benefit can Miss Hope be posing ? 
You and I are the only witnesses of her 
kindly action. She and her companion are 
alike unaware of our nearness, for their heads 
have never been turned in this direction since 
we approached the hedge.” 

“ I daresay Miss Hope will have heard our 
horses’ footsteps and guessed that she was 
observed.” 

“I hardly think so, unless you told her that 
we should return this way when you asked for 
the loau of Lucy Grey. We have been riding 
very slowly and not on the middle of the road. 
We took the grassy side for the comfort of 
our horses’ feet this warm day.” 

Miss Elce looked anything but happy. 
Frank’s allusion proved that, had he known 
she was using the mare without Nellie’s 
permission, he would have blamed her, and 


this made one item in her discomfort. He 
must know, too, that the hint about the girl’s 
“pose” was an ill-natured one, for the field 
was bounded by a thick tall hedge with trees 
at intervals, and no one in the field could see 
the road or foot-passengers upon it. As 
riders, she and Frank Fraser could see over 
the hedge without being noticed. Indeed 
Nellie was far too much occupied in caring for 
her feeble companion to think of possible 
watchers. 

“ We had better push on,” said Miss Elce. 
“It is raining a little, and we have no green 
cotton umbrellas.” 

Frank assented, and the pair were soon 
dismounting at Wray ford. 

Frank Fraser was cousin to Herbert, and 
only son of the head of the family. Their 
worldly positions were similar. Property had 
come to Herbert from other sources, and his 
wife had brought more ; but Frank owned the 
old home and the land that had been the 
patrimony of the family for ages. Frank had 
known Nellie Hope from the day that she 
officiated as chief bridesmaid and himself as 
best man, when his cousin Herbert was 
married. Nellie was only fifteen then and ten 
years younger than Frank—a mere child in his 
eyes. She had interested him even then by 
her absolute unselfishness and the natural 
fashion in which she gave place to others. 
To Nellie it seemed a thing of course that 
she should be the “ odd girl out ” if there did 
not happen to be room for all. And Frank 
had come to the conclusion that Nellie’s self- 
abnegation was no studied thing done for 
effect or to win favour, but the outcome of a 
generous heart that found pleasure in giving 
it to others. 

The experience of seven years had con¬ 
firmed and strengthened Frank’s opinion of 
Nellie, and the knowledge that she had cheer¬ 
fully put her young shoulder to the wheel of 
work for the sake of her belongings, had not 
diminished his esteem for her. He could not 
shut his eyes to the fact that Nellie made no 
merit of these things. She did her duty, not 
merely because she loved those for whom she 
worked, but because it was a pleasure also, 
and she threw her heart into it. Frank 
guessed that were he to seek Nellie Hope’s 
affections and win her for his wife, there 
would be great joy at Wray ford ; but both his 
cousin and Mrs. Herbert were far too right- 
minded ever to hint at such a thing. It was 
not named even between themselves. They 
held marriage as a holy thing, which should 
be a true union of hearts, lives and aims; and 
match-making, or an attempt at it, as some¬ 
thing too contemptible for words. So if 
Frank Fraser should choose sweet Nellie 
Hope and she should consent to give him her 
true heart in exchange, they would rejoice 
with the pair and thank God for the prospect 
of happiness opened before those who were as 
dear as brother and sister to themselves. 

It must be owned that Miss Elce’s presence, 
her beauty, wealth, and the ease with which she 
seemed to appropriate Frank Fraser’s society 
had caused Mrs. Herbert many misgivings. 

She was feeling disappointed in Frank, and 
anxious lest Nellie, seeing him so often during 
these past years might have given him more 
than a friend’s place in her heart. 

“ To think that Frank can be so blind,” 
she said to herself. “ He lets that selfish girl 
take possession of him and rob Nellie of her 
rides too, and apparently sees nothing. Ah, 
well! the loss will be his own in the end, and 
I shall not be sorry for him, if only Nellie does 
not suffer.” 

It could not be said that Mrs. Fraser took 


her place at the luncheon-table in charity with 
all mankind that day. Her husband was 
absent and would only return in time for 
dinner, with his friend Mr. Morris. Two 
other guests were lunching with an old college 
friend, to whose place they had gone by train, 
and Nellie had not returned from her solitary 
walk. Rain was falling steadily and Mrs. 
Fraser, knowing that the girl was in summer 
dress, became anxious about her, and said so. 

Not a little to Miss Elce’s annoyance, 
Frank Fraser described the little scene the 
two had witnessed over the hedge, and 
demurely suggested that the least her old 
companion could do would be to lend her the 
umbrella, which was then sheltering the pair 
of them. 

Miss Elce made no comment, but the look 
of contempt upon her face was sufficiently 
expressive. 

Sure enough, after lunch was over, Nellie 
airived, her shoulders covered by a bright 
plaid shawl, and her person generally screened 
by the ancient gamp. Mrs. Fraser, Frank 
and Miss Elce saw her approaching, and the 
two first rushed to the hall door to greet her. 
What a rosy, laughing face was Nellie’s, as 
Frank furled the huge umbrella, expressing at 
the same time his wonder at the weight of it. 

“ It has kept me dry ; though, if there had 
been any wind to speak of, I must have put it 
down, or been carried bodily into the air, 
clinging for dear life to the handle,” was the 
merry answer. 

“That shawl, Nellie! Where did you get 
it ? ” asked Mrs. Fraser. 

“ It belongs to the old lady who owns the 
umbrella, and is the very pride of her heart. 
Dear old soul! We were both caught in the 
rain, and she insisted on lending me the best 
things she owned, to protect my flimsy gar¬ 
ments. I must get them back to her to-morrow, 
for they are both ancestral possessions.” 

“That will be easily managed,” said Mrs. 
Fraser. “Now, Nellie, you must have some 
lunch. I have had some kept hot for you.” 

“I lunched, or I should say, dined with the 
owner of the shawl and umbrella. We had 
cold ham and bread, and what she called 
‘ herb drink ’ along with them. So good 
they all were, the £ drink ’ especially, for it 
sparkled like champagne, and was so refreshing 
after a hot walk. It was a lot better than 
champagne though, and had such a delicious 
aromatic taste. I’m not a bit wet, Mary dear, 
thanks, though terribly uutidy, so I will go 
and make myself presentable.” 

Off went Nellie, and, as her friend noted 
Frank Fraser’s half admiring, half amused 
looks following the girl as he held the door 
open for her, the weight on her own mind 
steadily diminished. From him, not from 
Nellie herself, she afterwards heard more 
about the little scene in the field, which he 
and Miss Elce had witnessed with such 
different feelings. But he did not repeat his 
companion’s sneering comments, or give Mrs. 
Fraser a hint that he knew how the girl had 
been defrauded of her rides as well as she did. 
Mrs. Fraser did, however, make one significant 
remark on the subject. 

“Nellie will ride Lucy Grey to-morrow 
morning, weather permitting. I must find out 
if Herbert can be her escort.” 

“ If not, I am at her service and yours,” 
replied Frank promptly. “ Or, if Herbert 
prefers it, we can both ride. Arrange as you 
please, only-” 

Frank’s sentence was not completed, for an 
interruption occurred, but Mrs. Fraser filled 
up the blank to her own satisfaction. 

(To be concluded.) 
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THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 


MY MUSEUM OF EASTERN CURIOS. 


By Mrs. BRIGHTWEN, Author of “ Rambles with Nature Students,” etc. 


PART I. 

Introduction. 

Many years have passed since I first began to 
form a little collection of all kinds of objects 
from the East that in any way tended to 
throw light upon subjects referred to in the 
Ploly Bible. 

By degrees this collection has become not a 
little useful in enabling me to deliver simple 
lectures on Palestine and its inhabitants to 
the poor people of all classes who come to 
visit my place in the summer and autumn 
months. 

Much as they delight in rambling about the 
gardens and woods, they have grown accus¬ 
tomed to look forward to an hour in the 
museum as one of the chief attractions of the 
day. Thus I have to play my part as lecturer, 
and, ranging fifty or sixty people around the 
large centre table where the Eastern curios 
are placed, I take up one thing after another 
and endeavour to explain, in very simple lan¬ 
guage, the history and use of each article, and 
its bearing upon Bible texts. 

The climate of the Holy Land and the 
habits and manners of its inhabitants differ so 
much from those of our own country that 
many words and expressions in Scripture bear 
a special meaning in that connection, which it 
is not easy to understand unless we know 
something of Eastern life. 

In the following chapters I shall try to 
explain the various articles in my museum, as 
though I were speaking to a group of youthful 
listeners engaged in examining my collection 
for the first time. 

I have obtained these objects from Jeru¬ 
salem, Damascus, Egypt, and other places. I 
have learned their characteristics and purpose 
from persons who have travelled much in the 
East, and from books in which trustworthy 
information is to be found. 

I shall be rejoiced if these chapters lead to 
a better understanding of God’s precious 
Word, and a deepened interest in reading it. 

May they prove a means of inciting many 
young readers to further study of the Biblical 
themes to which they offer a slight material 
illustration. 


Phylacteries. 

When our Lord was speaking of the 
hypocrisy of the Scribes and Pharisees, He 
used these words : “ All their works they do 
to be seen of men : they make broad their 
phylacteries, and enlarge the borders of their 
garments ” (St. Matt, xxiii. 5). 



A jew wearing phylactery. 


In the drawing we see a Jew wearing a 
phylactery on his forehead.* 

To understand what the word “phylactery” 
means we must turn to a passage in Deut. vi. 6, 
where Moses tells the Israelites about the 
reverence with which they should hear and 


Leather thongs were attached to the 
frontlet, by which it was fastened upon the 
forehead. 

In the arm - phylactery the box is not 
divided into parts, but inside it is placed one 
piece of parchment containing the appointed 



forehead phylactery. 


obey God’s Holy Word : “ These words, which 
I command thee this day, shall be in thine 
heart: and thou shalt teach them diligently 
unto thy children, and shalt talk of them when 
thou sittest in thine house, and when thou 
walkest by the way, and when thou liest 
down, and when thou risest up. And thou 
shalt bind them for a sign upon thine hand, and 
they shall be as frontlets between thine eyes.” 

Now the spiritual meaning of these direc¬ 
tions was, that those addressed should love 
God’s written Word, and lay up its truths in 
their hearts and minds, so that whatever they 
did or wherever they were, they should be 
guided by it and have its precepts as con¬ 
tinually before them as if they were really 
written on their foreheads and on their hands. 
And these precepts were not meant for the 
Jews only, for surely thus ought it to be with 
Christians to-day. 

The Word of God hidden in the heart, 
flowing out in loving instruction to the 
children and in holy conversation in the 
bosom of the family, shining out in all 
the activities of daily life, so that all who 
come within the home circle may see that the 
Word of God is the standard for each and all 
in everything. 

This is doubtless what Moses intended the 
people to understand when he spoke of bind¬ 
ing texts from their holy Law as a sign upon 
their hands, and having them as frontlets 
between their eyes, and writing them upon 
the door-posts and gates of their houses. Some 
writers have thought that the command was 
only intended to be obeyed spiritually. How¬ 
ever that may be, it is known that some time 
after the Jewish people returned from Babylon 
they began the wearing of frontlets and arm 
phylacteries. 

The making of these leather cases was con¬ 
sidered a sacred calling, and only certain 
persons were allowed the privilege. 

The term phylactery comes from a Greek 
word meaning an amulet or charm against 
misfortune. 

Certain verses from the Law were written 
in very small Hebrew letters upon four pieces 
of parchment, and these w r ere placed in a 
square leather case with four divisions. The 
little parchments were folded and placed in 
the cells, tightly packed with hairs from one 
of the clean animals mentioned in the Law 
(see Deut. xiv. 4-6). 

The box was then placed on three thick¬ 
nesses of leather to form the base which rests 
upon the forehead, and these pieces are 
stitched to the box with twelve stitches, to 
represent the twelve tribes^three on each side. 
Instead of thread, fine sinews from the foot of 
a clean animal were beaten into a proper fine¬ 
ness and passed through. 


* Sketched from a Jew seen in Jerusalem some 
years ago. 


verses of Scripture written in four columns. 
These smaller cases were tied upon the left 
arm near the heart. 

Phylacteries are worn by every pious Jew 
of the age of thirteen and upwards on every 
weekday in the year before morning prayer, 
this being considered a fulfilment of the law 
of Moses. 

Our Lord did not condemn the practice of 
wearing these frontlets, but He, Who could 
read all hearts, knew that many of the 
Pharisees who wore extra large phylacteries 
and laid claim to great sanctity of character 
sought by this outward profession to hide 
their evil conduct in daily life. They there¬ 
fore drew upon themselves His stern rebuke, 
“ Ye also outwardly appear righteous unto 
men, but within ye are full of hypocrisy and 
iniquity” (St. Matt, xxiii. 28). 

The Hebrew word Mezuzah means a door¬ 
post, and is the name given to the 
small round wooden case contain¬ 
ing the appointed verses from 
Deuteronomy which is affixed to 
the right hand post of every door 
in a Jewish house. 

The pious Jew touches the 
Mezuzah whenever he passes it, 
and, kissing his two fingers, re¬ 
peats in Hebrew Psalm cxxi. 8, 

“ The Lord shall preserve thy going 
out.” 

The following verses are those 
invariably placed in phylacteries :— 

“ PI ear, O Israel: The Lord our 
God is one Lord. And thou shalt 
write them upon the posts of thy 
house, and on thy gates” (Deut. 
vi. 4, 9). 

“ And it shall come to pass, if 
ye shall hearken diligently unto My 
commandments which I command 
you this day, to love the Lord your 
God, and to serve Him with all 
your heart and with all your soul, 
that your days may be multiplied, 
and the days of your children, in 
the land which the Lord sw; re 
unto your fathers to give them, as 
the days of heaven upon the earth ” 

(Deut. xi. 13, 21). 

“And the Lord spake unto 
Moses,, sajdng, Thou shalt there¬ 
fore keep this ordinance in his 



season from year to year” (Exodus wall 
xiii. 1, 10). PIIYLAC- 

“ And it shall be when the Lord tery. 
shall bring thee into the land of 
the Canaanites, as He sware uuto thee and to 


thy fathers, and shall give it thee. And it shall 
be for a token upon thine hand, and for 
frontlets between thine eyes : for by strength 
of hand the Lord brought us out of Egypt ” 
(Exodus xiii. 11, 16). 

The raised figure on the outside of the case 
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CROWN OF ZIZVPHUS THORN. 


is the Hebrew letter Shin, the initial letter of 
“Shaddai,” Almighty. 

The Crown of Thorns. 

“ All the land shall become briars and 
thorns ” (Is. vii. 24). 

The prophecy which is quoted above seems 
to have been remarkably fulfilled in the Holy 
Land. 

There are, I believe, about twenty different 
Hebrew words descriptive of thorny, prickly 
shrubs, which are used in the Bible. 

Some of these words can be identified as 
applicable to well-known trees and plants 
growing in Palestine at the present time ; in 
other cases commentators differ as to the 
special shrubs these names are intended to 
indicate. 

I am tempted to insert the following extract 
since it gives such a vivid picture of the perils 
of travelling amongst the thorny trees of the 
East. 

“ The mimosas, or thorn-trees, which are 
most common in the Soudan provinces, are 
mere bushes, seldom exceeding sixteen feet 
in height. They spread out towards the top 
like mushrooms, but the branches commence 
within two feet of the ground. These are 
armed with thorns in the shape of fish-hooks, 
which they resemble in sharpness and strength. 
A jungle composed of such bushes is impene¬ 
trable to any animals but elephants, the 
rhinoceros and buffaloes, and should the 
clothes of a man become entangled in the 
thorns, either they must give way or he must 
remain a prisoner. 

“ The camel is very fond of the young leaf of 
the mimosa, and when the first green leaves 
appear he is a most tiresome animal to ride. 
Every bush tempts him from the path, and then 
it is a perpetual fight between the rider and 
his beast throughout a journey. Sir Samuel 
Baker thus relates his experience when his 
camel charged a mimosa bush :— 

“ ‘ A magnificent specimen of mimosa, with 
a wide-spreading head in the young glory of 
green leaf, tempted my hungry camel during 
our march. The animal was determined to 
get a mouthful of leaves from it, and I was 
equally determined that it should keep to the 
straight path. 

“ ‘ After some strong remonstrance upon my 
part, the perverse beast shook its ugly head, 
gave a roar, and started off in full trot straight 
at the thorny bush. I had not the slightest 
control over the animal, and it charged the 
bush with the mad intention of rushing either 
through or beneath it. 

“ ‘ To my disgust I saw that the wide-spread¬ 
ing branches were just high enough to permit 


the back of the camel 
to pass underneath 
them. There was 
no time for further 
consideration. I 
dropped my head and 
covered it with my 
arms, and the next 
moment I was on 
my back half- 
stunned by the fall. 

“‘The cam el- 
saddle lay upon the 
ground. My rifle, 
that had been slung 
behind, my coffee¬ 
pot, the water-skin, 
which had burst in 
its contact with the 
thorns, and a host of 
other impedimenta , 
lay around me on 
the ground in all 
directions. 

“ ‘ I was as nearly 
naked as I could be. 

A few rags held to¬ 
gether, but my shirt 
was gone with the 
exception of some 
shreds that adhered 
to my arms. I was streaming with blood, and 
looked much more as though I had been 
clawed by a leopard than as having simply 
charged a bush. 

“ ‘ The camel had fallen down with the 
shock after I had been swept off by the 
thorny branches. To this day I have the 
marks of the scratching.’ ” 

There seems little doubt that the crown of 
thorns worn by our Lord at His crucifixion 
was formed of the thorny twigs of the tree 
known as the “Christ’s thorn” (Zizyphus 
spina Christi), called by the Arabs “ Nebk.” 
It appears to vary in size from a low-growing 
shrub to a widely-spreading tree thirty or 
forty feet in height, according to the situation 
in which it is found. It grows throughout 
the Holy Land in wet and dry places alike. 
Its thorns are truly formidable, those I have 
measured on the crown of thorns in my 
museum being fully two and a half inches in 
length. The boughs when first gathered must 
have been very pliable, since they are plaited 
and intertwined so as to form a perfect circle, 
a crown such as we so often see represented in 
paintings of our Lord by the old masters. 

We can hardly look upon the thorny wreath 
of Zizyphus without thinking of the under¬ 
current of meaning suggested by it. 

Adam’s sin at the beginning of the world’s 
history led to his sentence of retribution. 


Henceforth man was to labour in order to 
obtain his food from the ground, and out of 
it thorns and thistles were to spring, and, 
thus connected as they are with the entrance 
of sin into the world, thorns have ever been 
its emblem and also that of the desolation 
caused by sin. 

In Isaiah’s prophecy against Idumea, we 
read, “ Thorns shall come up in her palaces, 
nettles and brambles in the fortresses thereof” 
(Isaiah xxxiv. 13). 

On the other hand when the glorious future 
of God’s people is predicted by the same 
prophet and he would describe the removal 
of the curse which had rested upon the earth, 
he says, “ Instead of the thorn shall come 
up the fir-tree, and instead of the briar shall 
come up the myrtle-tree ” (Isaiah lv. 13). 

We see then how appropriate is the sym¬ 
bolism conveyed by the fact that our Blessed 
Lord as our sin-bearer was crowned with the 
emblem of sin. 

lie Who knew no sin was made sin for us, 
that we, by simple faith in that wondrous 
sacrifice, might one day wear a crown of glory. 

Shall we not then think of these precious 
lessons even as we pass by the thorn-trees in 
our own country, and let them sometimes 
remind us of this instructive parable in 
nature. 

(To he continued.) 


How to Practise Music. 

Leschetizky, the teacher who taught 
Paderewski, says that the number of hours 
that should be spent in daily practice depends 
very much upon the pupil’s power of concen¬ 
trating her mind upon what her fingers are 
doing. 

“ Don’t practise so many hours,” he is 
always saying, “ but use your brains more 
while you are practising. Learn to listen to 
what you are playing—to listen ! How few 
there are who know how to listen! ” 

Signs of Courage. —The greatest 'cour¬ 
age is shown in bearing persecution, in not 
answering when you are reviled, and in for¬ 
giving when anyone has done you an injury. 


VARIETIES. 

She Knew Little About Gardening. 

Mr. New garden (on his return home) : 
“Why, Mary, what in all the world are you 
doing ? You look tired to death.” 

Mrs. Newgarden : “I am absolutely ex¬ 
hausted ! I have been all day planting these 
grass seeds, and have only done about three 
yards. The seeds are so awfully small! ” 

Taking Up the Cross. —To take up the 
Cross of Christ is no great action done once 
for all ; it consists in the continual practice of 
small duties which are distasteful to us. 

Forgiveness. —Humanity is never more 
beautiful than when praying for forgiveness or 
else when engaged in forgiving another. 


What is a Steward? 

Teacher: “Johnny, can you tell me what 
is meant by ‘ steward ’ ? ” 

Johmiy : “A steward is a man who doesn’t 
mind bis own business.” 

Teacher : “ Where did you get that idea ? ” 

Johnny: “Well, I looked it up in the 
dictionary, and it said, ‘ A man who attends 
to the affairs of others.’ ” 

For Working Girls. —The working girl 
who is afraid of doing more than she is paid 
for is generally the one who hangs round the 
foot of the ladder. 

Humility. —Usually the older we grow 
the poorer the opinion we have of ourselves. 
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THE GIRL'S OWN RARER. 


SEASONABLE SPRAY FOR NOVEMBER, 


DAHLIAS, 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

AND 

MAIDEN-HAIR. 



That they were mother aucl son the likeness 
proclaimed as clearly as the blossom proclaims 
the spring, although his eye had the fire of 
youtli and his cheek the bronze of travel, 
while her features and glance reflected the 
grave gentleness of her age and sex. In both, 
the fine poise of head and shoulders and the 
lines of the well-moulded nose and chin were 
almost identical. But in the son the mouth 
was weaker and the lips more loosely set, 
while the eyes, for all their youthful bright¬ 
ness, or, perhaps, because of it, lacked the 
glint of determination and thought that 
showed every now and again in the mother’s 
glance. To-day her eyes were all joy and 
tenderness as she beamed on her boy, who 
had come back to her after five years’ absence 
—come back, as she hoped, never to leave her 
again. 

For the Trehernes had come into money. 
Unexpectedly, without effort or merit on their 
part, they hacl passed from the painful poverty 
of poor gentlefolks to assured affluence and a 
recognised position. Five years ago, when 
Basil had sailed for Australia, to follow the 
common destiny of humanity and earn his 
livelihood by the sweat of his brow, such a 
turn of Fortune’s wheel would have seemed 
to them not only improbable, but impossible. 
But a cousin had died—a dimly distant, 
wealthy, eccentric cousin—who had been 
naught but a name to them ; and by his will, 
made some years before his death, it was 
found that the late Major Treherne had been 
nominated his heir. In the interval Major 
Treherne had died, leaving Mrs. Treherne on 
an officer’s widow’s small pension. But the 
will had never been changed, nor had any 


A PATENT OF NOBILITY. 

By MARJORIE RUTHERFURD. 

intimation of the testator’s intentions reached 
his next-of-kin. 

Riches are essentially a matter of com¬ 
parison—perhaps more so than anything else 
in the world. The income that seemed 
normal to the aged valetudinarian was wealth 
abundant to Mrs. Treherne and her son; the 
estate, the management of which was but a 
worry and an incubus to him, opened up 
endless vistas of pleasure and interest to the 
excited imagination of the youth of five-and- 
twenty, who to-day for the first time was 
realising the thrill of possession. His 
mother’s telegram telling him of his in¬ 
heritance had been vague and brief. Fearful 
of saying too much, she had almost said too 
little ; but the wording of the message had 
been urgent. He had started within a week 
of its receipt, and had only arrived in London 
on that morning. 

Ever since their meeting, Mrs. Treherne, 
with infinite tact and patience, had striven to 
give her son some idea of what ten thousand 
pounds a year, with a fine estate in Cornwall 
and a house in town, would mean. The 
knowledge of the legal and business details 
had had time to sink into her mind since she 
first heard of their windfall; but she fully 
realised what a startling array they must 
present, thus paraded and marshalled together 
for Basil’s first inspection. How would he 
stand the sudden transition from poverty to 
wealth, from work to comparative idleness, 
from insignificance to importance ? She had 
thought of these things with fear in the many 
long nights that she had waited for her son’s 
home-coming, until she had almost found it 
in her heart to wish that Fortune had smiled 
on him earlier, while still his father’s hand 
was there to guide him, or not at all. 


For hours their talk had ebbed and flowed 
with long pauses and sudden rushes of words 
and questions, as thoughts or emotions came 
uppermost. At intervals Basil would rise 
from his chair and pace the floor in 
suppressed agitation; then he would pause 
and gaze through the window at the surging 
crowd below with unseeing eyes, losing him¬ 
self in reverie. What he saw with the eyes 
of the soul, what airy castles he built, what 
dreams he dreamed during those spells of 
silence, none would ever know. It was after 
one of these intervals that the conversation 
at length drifted into a slightly different 
channel. 

“ Have you seen the house, mother—Herne 
Abbas—is that its name ? Tell me about it. 
Is there shooting and fishing ? ” 

“Yes, dear, I have been all over it. There 
is good shooting and fishing, but it has not 
been strictly preserved. You can, however, 
alter all that. And the house is beautiful—a 
grand old grey-stone house with gables and 
points everywhere. It is covered with ivy 
outside and panelled with old oak inside. It 
is large too—too large for you and me. You 
will have to marry, Basil, to fill it. There is 
no need, thank Heaven, for poverty to hinder 
you now.” 

Basil turned to the window again, but shot 
a curious look at his mother as lie remarked— 

“No, there is no question of poverty now.” 
And then, after a pause, with apparent 
irrelevancy, “There are other things 4 in the 
world besides poverty.” 

Mrs. Treherne said nothing. The vague 
embarrassment in her son’s manner filled her 
with panic, but she wisely let it pass without 
comment, and continued speaking as though 
she had not heard. 
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“ I saw Lady Vydall when I was in Corn¬ 
wall. They have bought a small place down 
there, you know, not far from Herne Abbas, 
so they will be our neighbours—at any rate, 
for part of the year.” 

A look of interest rose to Basil’s face as he 
listened. 

“ And Evelyn ? ” he asked. “ Did you see 
her too ? ” 

“Oh, yes, I saw Evelyn,” answered Mrs. 
Treherne. “ You would hardly know her again. 
She has changed from the weird-looking child 
she was into a most 
beautiful girl. She 
is twenty now and 
came out last year, 
and she is just as 
lovable as she is 
pretty.” 

“Not married ? ” 
asked Basil. 

“No, not yet. 

But not, I believe, 
from want of offers. 

She was a great 
success in London, 
and quite one of 
the beauties of the 
season. Lord 
Osborne Scott 
proposed to her 
amongst others. It 
was a pity she did 
not fancy him, as 
she seems cut out 
for a brilliant social 
career. They say 
Lord Osborne is 
sure of the next 
Ambassadorship 
that falls vacant.” 

Basil listened 
with marked atten- 
tion. Evelyn 
Vydall had been 
the love of his boy¬ 
hood. They had 
seen a good deal 
of each other, not¬ 
withstanding the 
Trehernes’ hitherto 
involuntary exclu¬ 
sion from the gay 
world of fashion. 

Lady Vydall and 
Mrs. Treherne had 
been friends from 
their school-days. 

But the impression 
that Evelyn had 
made o n Basil’s 
boyish heart had 
faded somewhat in 
the years he had 
roughed it in Aus¬ 
tralia. There was 
a pause when Mrs. 

Treherne ceased 
speaking, then, 
thrusting his hands 
into his pockets, he 
muttered to himself 
under his breath— 

“ Well, she must be a stunner if she beats 
Polly Daggs.” 

* * * * 

Prosperity did much for Basil in the first 
few months after his return. The inherited 
instincts of his race, that hitherto had been 
cramped and undeveloped, now grew and 
flourished in his newly-opened opportunities. 
The roughness of speech, the brusqueness of 
manner, and a thousand little gaucheries of 
ignorance, softened and disappeared, and the 
whole temper of his mind became more 
critical and gentlemanly the more he mixed 
on an equal footing with men of his own 


class. ITis tastes grew daily more refined, his 
standard for women more exalted. The 
accomplished, witty, high-bred ladies he now 
associated with represented to his young mind 
a type which it pleased him to think should 
be universal to that class. He thrilled with 
interest at their brilliant conversation, he 
could almost have worshipped the stateliness 
of their self-possession ; with the ready adapt¬ 
ability of youth he soon acquired a polish of 
manner which had never been bis before. 

And all this time poor Polly Daggs—the 


Polly he had adored in his colonial exile—was 
fading slowly but surely from his memory and 
affections. For Polly was naught but a small 
storekeeper’s daughter at Billygaroo, and, 
though a pretty girl and a good one, her 
manners had not precisely “ the repose that 
marks the caste of Vere de Vere.” “ Poor 
Polly ! ” he had thought once or twice, con¬ 
trasting her mentally with some high-bred 
lady in society, and then had dismissed her 
from his mind; there were so many pleasanter 
things to dwell on in this, the springtime of 
his enjoyment. 

And yet, but a few months before, Polly 


Daggs had been, in the vulgar slang of the 
day, his “best girl.” Polly was young and 
merry (jolly would have been his adjective), 
with a superabundance of health, energy, and 
good-nature—a young giantess of the New- 
World type, straight and well-built as Nature 
makes them, with a mass of wavy dusky hair, a 
clear red-and-white skin, and honest laughing 
eyes that showed an absolute unacquaintance 
with fear or shyness. What if her speech 
had a slight nasal twang, and her laugh was a 
trifle loud : both had been soft enough when 
Basil Treherne ap¬ 
proached her. 

Unsuspicious to 
guilelessness her¬ 
self, she had taken 
Basil’s recall home 
as she had taken 
his promise of return 
to her, without ques¬ 
tion. She loved 
him with her whole, 
joyous, tender, vul¬ 
gar heart, and, as 
he had said he loved 
her, she took it as 
a matter of course 
that he did, and 
that he would be as 
true to her as she 
meant to be to him. 
Perhaps she was 
not sufficiently edu¬ 
cated to grasp the 
dangers that the 
difference in their 
respective ranks 
might prove to their 
troth—perhaps the 
democratic temper 
of the Colonials hin¬ 
dered her complete 
comprehension ; 
anyway, she bade 
him good-bye with 
cheerful hope and a 
few girlish tears. 
Six months would 
soon pass. If he 
could not come to 
her, she was to go 
to him; he would 
write her which it 
was to be, and in 
the meantime she 
anticipated no cause 
for unhappiness. 

By profession 
Polly was what 
would be called in 
this country a 
nursery governess— 
that is, she had 
charge of three 
small mortals, aged 
from four to seven, 
whom it was her 
duty to wash, dress, 
instruct, and gener¬ 
ally supervise. In 
democratic Aus¬ 
tralia the relative 
positions of employer and employed are not 
very clearly defined, and thus Polly formed 
part of the squatter’s household, where Basil 
fell in with her. 

Alas, poor Polly, she had need of all her 
cheery courage! Three, four, six months 
passed, and Basil made no sign. His part of 
the contract had somehow failed; all the more 
need, she argued, for her to keep to her part 
of the bargain. Clearly something unforeseen 
had happened to prevent his writing, or his 
letters had miscarried (Polly’s knowledge of 
the world was lamentably elementary). 
Perhaps this money he hoped so much from 
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had proved a myth—he was disappointed, 
hipped—or perhaps even had not the means 
to come back. Therefore, when the oppor¬ 
tunity occurred to go to England, she could 
have jumped for joy, and did literally jump at 
the chance. It came about in the simplest 
manner. The mother of her charges had to 
make a trip home. Would Polly accompany 
her ? And Polly went. 

* x * * 

Of all the many exciting incidents of Basil’s 
new life, none to him approached in import¬ 
ance the taking possession of his new estate. 
Truly, it was a heritage to be proud of. The 
grand old house, weather-beaten, grey, and 
solid as the tors on the moors—the undulating 
park-like grounds, with the rich growth of 
the hollows, and the tortured dwarfed oaks 
and open spaces on the wind-swept heights. 
Behind the house rose a thick wood, and a 
granite cliff that stood between it and the 
mighty Atlantic storms, creating in the part 
so guarded a climate all its own. From a 
little wicket-gate a path ran up and through 
the wood, and where it stopped a panorama 
of bold cliffs and vast blue waters broke 
suddenly into sight. At a short distance 
from the house were stables and vineries and 
a large, square, walled-in garden, universal in 
that wild west country, all telling the same 
story. The place was a home—the home of 
a high-bred race, who loved the soil they 
sprang from, and the spot that gave them 
birth. Even the late owner, crabbed, sickly, 
and misanthropic as he was, had felt the pride 
of ownership, and had never let decay or 
neglect lay their mark on the property. 

Although of a distant branch of the family, 
Basil felt the stirrings of this same pride 
before he had been in the place a week. In a 
month he loved every stone in the house, 
every tree in the park. He lent a willing ear 
to his mother’s gentle but reiterated hints that 
he should marry, and that Evelyn Vydall was 
the right wife for him. Evelyn was beautiful, 
high-bred, clever, and, above all, grande dame 
to her finger-tips. From the time of his 
boyish days Basil had always retained a sort 
of reflected interest in her, and since his 
return each meeting had served to re-awaken 
the old fascination. They had seen each 
other often during the summer, but always at 
the Vydalls’ own house. 

It was now September. The beautiful 
woods were all russet and red. A large 
shooting-party was expected, and a ball had 
been arranged for that day. It was to be a 
big affair, the new Squire’s house-warming. 
Lady Vydall and her daughter were, of 
course, as old friends, the first guests to 
arrive, and both mothers were in hopes that 
great things might result from the visit. Basil 
had made up his mind to speak. Evelyn 
was the only one of the four whose wishes in 
the matter were still a subject of speculation. 

In addition to sending the brougham, Basil 
went down in his tandem to meet the Vydalls, 
and Evelyn and he drove home together. 

“ Oh, what a lovely house ! ” Evelyn 
exclaimed, as they swung at a sharp trot into 
the drive, and the old grey building with its 
background of green came into view. “ Are 
you not proud of it ? ” 

Basil checked the horse’s pace to a slow 
walk, and sent the groom on across the lawn 
to await them before he answered— 

“ Well, I suppose I am proud of it. I 
certainly am fond of it. I often wonder why 
such great good luck should have come to me. 
It is a dear old place ; but, much as I love it for 
its own sake, I value it still more, Evelyn, 
because it has brought ine to you. Long 
years ago, when we were boy and girl, I used 
to dream of some day being able to win you. 

I used to think I would find a goldfield, or 
earn enough money to make me a rich man, 
and come back and ask you to have me. But, 


Evelyn, I never should—I am not that kind; 
I haven’t enough grit. It is only the luck of 
this inheritance that has enabled me to speak. 
Will you share it with me ? You could marry 
anyone, you are so beautiful and clever. 
Could you think of me, Evelyn ? If so, say 
‘ Yes,’ dear, and put me out of suspense.” 

Basil pleaded with an earnestness that be¬ 
came his ardent boyish face and visibly 
affected the girl by his side ; but the moment 
after he could have cursed his own impetuosity 
for blurting out in this, his first opportunity, 
what he had meant only to have said towards 
the end of their visit. He was boy enough to 
feel keenly the incongruity, almost ludicrous¬ 
ness, of a proposal in a dogcart within fifty 
yards of his own door. 

There was, however, something in the very 
inappropriateness that appealed to Evelyn. 
It guaranteed his sincerity, and touched her 
heart, where more tactful wiles might have 
failed. She flushed in her pretty, lady-like, 
self-contained way and said— 

“I can’t say ‘Yes ’ all in a hurry like this, 
Basil. You must let me think it over, and 
you must think it over yourself; and if you 
ever want to ask me again—some day, a long 
time hence—well, you may. But there is the 
brougham. Drive on, or"we shall block the 
way, and mamma is so frightened of your 
tandem ! ” 

Basil’s spirits rose with a bound, and with 
an enthusiastic wave of his whip, which was 
almost like a “ Hurrah ! ” he touched up the 
horses lightly, and arrived at the steps just in 
time to hand the reins to the groom and, hat 
in hand, welcome Lady Vydall to Herne 
Abbas. 

* * * * 

All day long carriages had deposited guests 
at the door; but at length the last carriage¬ 
load from the last train had arrived and been 
welcomed, when Mrs. Treherne proposed to 
the ladies an hour’s delightful rest before 
beginning to dress for the evening’s festivities. 
So far everything had proceeded without a 
hitch. Basil, unable to keep his bliss to him* 
self, had given his mother a hint of what had 
passed between himself and Evelyn. Her cup 
of happiness seemed full. How proud she 
was of her handsome, bright-eyed son—how 
thankful to see him at last in a position he so 
adorned! The little stabs of fear that had 
sometimes pierced her heart when she recalled 
her son’s embarrassed looks and muttered 
words, during the first days of his return, had 
been completely lulled to rest. It could but 
have been some boyish nonsense, now com¬ 
pletely forgotten, for see how devoted he was 
now to Evelyn. Thus she sat and cogitated— 
the heat of the fire, the excitement and fatigue 
of the day, all blending with a soothing warmth 
in her day-dreams. 

Suddenly a knock at the door, and her maid, 
an old servant of the days of her poverty, 
entered. 

“ Oh, Denvers,” she cried, starting up, “is 
it time to dress already ? I seem only to have 
been here a few minutes.” 

“No, ma’am,” was the answer, “it’s not 
nearly time to dress yet; but there’s a young 
lady just come—drove up in the station fly 
— who says she wants to see you most 
particular.” 

“ Did she not give her name ? ” 

“ No, ma’am, she gave no name. Said I 
was to tell you she was from Australia. Do 
you think, ma’am,” added Denvers, coming 
nearer with the familiarity of an old servant, 
“she might be someone Mr. Basil knowed 
out there ? She’s..a rare good-looking one, 
too.” 

An overpowering feeling of insecurity was 
the only sensation Mrs. Treherne was conscious 
of for some seconds, as though the very 
foundations of the solid earth on which she 
rested had sunk and crumbled under her feet. 


With an effort she spoke, and her voice 
sounded in her cars so calm she wondered if it 
was really her own. 

“ Show her up here, Denvers, and please 
manage so that no one, Mr. Basil or anyone 
else, sees her. Bring her up the back-stairs, 
or how you like.” 

Denvers looked at her mistress anxiously, 
but obeyed without a word, returning in a 
few minutes with a good-looking, badly- 
dressed, and very dishevelled young woman, 
whom she announced simply as “ The young 
lady from Australia, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Treherne had risen from her chair, and 
was standing, almost visibly trembling, in the 
centre of the room. 

As the girl caught sight of her she came 
forward with great eagerness of manner. 

“I am Polly Daggs,” she said simply, 
holding out her hand, as though quite sure of 
her welcome. “You will have heard of me 
from Basil.” 

Mrs. Treherne took her hand with a show 
of kindliness. In her heart she meant to 
defeat this young invader, but there was no 
need for any unseemliness or want of courtesy 
in the methods of her warfare. 

“Won’t you sit down?” she said politely. 
“ My son has often spoken of the many kind 
friends he met in Australia.” 

Polly gave a little gasp of astonishment. 

“Yes,” she said, “everyone in the place 
was mates with Basil. But—but—I am Polly 
Daggs! ” 

The last words were pitiful in a futile 
attempt to be explanatory. 

“ So you said before,” smiled Mrs. Tre¬ 
herne, deliberately ignoring the drift of the 
remark. “ Have you come to England on a 
visit ? ” 

“ No,” blurted out Polly ; “ I have come to 
find Basil. We are engaged, you know. I 
have waited for him all these months ; he pro¬ 
mised to come or to write. Oh, why did he 
never do so ! Is he ill ? Where is he now ? 

I could not ask the servants at the door—they 
would not have understood—so I asked for 
you. You must know.” 

By this time Polly’s agitation was showing 
itself in her heightened colour and raised 
voice. Things here were all so totally dif¬ 
ferent from anything that had come within 
her limited experience—the house, the ser¬ 
vants, his mother even. A burst of tears 
would have been a relief to her pent-up 
feelings, but for the moment she controlled 
them, though Mrs. Treherne could see they 
were very near. 

Hitherto the hostess and her unwelcome 
guest had been, as it were, but skirmishing; 
now Mrs. Treherne felt that the gauntlet was 
thrown at her feet; the semblance of peace 
was no longer possible; she must accept the 
declaration of war and defend Basil at all 
costs. 

“I am sorry to hear it,” was her grave 
answer, “ for Basil is now engaged to be 
married to a young lady of good birth and 
high position, one who is in every respect a 
suitable match for him now that he has a great 
station of his own to fill. She is here in this 
house, and to-night there is going to be a ball 
to celebrate the event. The whole country¬ 
side is coming. You can, if you wish, go 
straight to Miss Vydall and tell her all. Basil 
will be utterly and hopelessly disgraced for 
ever, but, if what you say is true, he will richly 
deserve his fate.” 

Polly shivered as though she had been 
struck. 

“ True ! ” she exclaimed angrily. « Of 
course it’s true! Let Basil come here and 
face me, and he will tell you straight whether 
it’s true or not.” 

“I did not mean to doubt you,” replied 
Mrs. Treherne sternly. “ I believe what you 
say entirely ; nor do I ask you to forgive him, 
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though he is my son. But I will have no half 
measures. If I send for Basil, I will send for 
Miss Vydall too. You can punish him then 
to your heart’s content.” 

“/punish Basil!” answered Polly, now 
sobbing bitterly. “ I that am so fond of him 
and that love him so ! Why, I would rather 
die any day than that his little finger should 
be hurt! Oh, how can you think 1 would do 
such a thing ! ” 

“My dear girl,” Mrs. Treherne said, “one 
of two things must be done. Basil can’t marry 
both of you. You must not mind my saying 
that Miss Vydall is the more suitable match. 
But if Basil has behaved badly to you, you 
have the right to punish him, although it will 
min his life. If Miss Vydall hears a whisper 
of this, I know she will break off her engage¬ 
ment, and rightly too. It is for you to decide. 
I can’t defend Basil.” 

During this speech Polly dried her eyes and 
ceased her sobs somewhat. 

“ Would you let me stay here for the 


night ? ” she asked humbly. “ If I could see 
the young lady only for a minute, I could 
make up my mind. I will tell you in the 
morning for certain one way or another.” 

Mrs. Treherne reflected for a minute. Her 
battle, she felt, was almost won. 

“ Certainly,” she replied. “ You shall 
sleep in my dressing-room. In any case you 
are not fit to go back to town to-night. 
Denvers will look after your comfort. Denvers 
was Basil’s nurse when he was small. She 
will bring you up some dinner here, and when 
the dancing begins she will show you a corner 
of the gallery from where you can look down 
on the great hall below. I shall be obliged to 
be with my guests, but Denvers will point out 
Miss Vydall. I will see you again in the 
morning, and you will tell me what you have 
decided. I will abide by your decision, I 
promise you, whatever it may be.” 

But next morning, before Mrs. Treherne 
was up, generous, true-hearted Polly Daggs 


had vanished. With the faithful Denvers’ 
aid, who had a strong suspicion of how things 
really were, she had made her arrangements 
and had caught the first up-train at 7.30, 
leaving a letter for Mrs. Treherne in which 
she explained her motives, unconscious of any 
heroism. 

“I can’t,” she wrote, “make Basil miser¬ 
able just because I am, nor punish him 
because he loved me once and doesn’t any 
more. I hope he will be happy with his 
beautiful young lady. She looks as though 
she would make anyone happy. Only, after¬ 
wards, when he is married, tell him that Polly 
didn’t forget if he did; but she forgives him, 
and wishes him luck because she loves him so 
much.” 

The letter was badly written, ill-expressed, 
and tear-stained, but to Mrs. Treherne it was 
the most welcome communication she had 
ever received, and in her heart she knew that 
Polly, the common storekeeper’s daughter, had 
excelled both her and her son in true nobility. 
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Introduction. 

HERE are hundreds of 
thousands of acres 
of land in this coun¬ 
try well suited to 
the work of apple¬ 
growing ; in fact, so 
general is its suit¬ 
ability, that it is 
hard to find a spot 
which, with judg¬ 
ment in the selec¬ 
tion of varieties to 
suit soils, could not be profitably devoted 
to it, either in small quantities for ladies, or 
as commercial enterprises for men of business ; 
and it would be immensely to the advantage 
of landlords to encourage their tenants, and 
give them good business security to plant 
large tracts of their estates with orchards ; 
and plenty of tenants would be found to do so 
if they could have the land on terms of 
similar length to building leases, with liberty 
to dispose of their interests in them. This 
would do away with derelict land everywhere, 
and increase the rent-rolls satisfactorily. 

Some have cried out in fear of over-produc¬ 
tion. There is no danger of this for many a 
long year, or scores of them. Such a state 
would be against precedent for skilled labour. 
Many instances are not wanting, and to 
instance a small one, see what production has 
done for tomatoes—the more tons are grown 
the more are required. Less than a century 
ago they were only grown by the curious as 
an ornament, and that sparingly, because they 
had a disagreeable odour in the greenhouse; 
now their odour seems turned to a perfume. 
There is no fear of over-production. 

The general market price for good apples is 
about six shillings per bushel from November 
to Christmas, while Cox’s orange apples sold 
for twenty-eight shillings per bushel in April, 
1898. Apples will pay to grow at two 
shillings and sixpence per bushel, and they 
cost all that to send from America for freight, 
barrel, commissions, etc. All the costs must 
come out of the fruit. So there is not much 
fear of over-production at present, or the next 
century. 

Good things are always high in price, and 
poor things low. The unskilled produce 
common things, and it is a good thing they 
can produce the common necessaries of life ; 
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and as they are employed about this there is 
room for skilled persons to employ themselves 
in more skilful operations, of which fruit¬ 
growing is one. Common necessaries of corn 
and meat can be produced abroad cheaper 
than at home; but not so fruit, for its great 
bulk for weight, its tender nature, the 
requirement of nice packing for transport, 
cold storage, and many things more, all add 
greatly to cost of transit; therefore it will 
never be cheap by importation, and if persons 
continue as backward in its home production, 
it will get much more dear as consumption 
increases as it does now, so there is full 
encouragement for ladies and others to plant 
apples. 

The spread of the industry would also be 
good for the labouring people of the country. 
For want of profitable work they are not in 
anything like regular employment; they 
therefore crowd into the towns to deteriorate 
and diminish. If it is true that an industrious 
peasantry is the stamina of a nation, they 
should be cared for, and if they diminish 
below a fair standard, it is hard to say where 
the defenders of the hearths and homes of the 
nation will be on land and sea. It is as yet a 
necessity of nations to have armies and navies, 
and they require replenishment. 

Now Mr. B. has touched a chord which 
vibrates, and it may not be amiss to respond 
to it a very little about my “ past.” I began 
to love the work when a lad. The first tree 
I propagated with success stands in my 
garden. I was then about seventeen years old, 
and now I am sixty-three. I have learned 
in the most costly school—that of experience. 
Many thousands of trees stand about my little 
inheritance, in which my grandfather died, 
and which has come down to me, and which I 
have added to, and am planting with apple trees 
as fast as I can, so that I am practising what I 
preach. The next field is ten acres, now in 
preparation. I have three sons; they are all 
with me ; we all work. I do not ask “ What 
shall we do with our boys ? ” but employ the 
boys of others, as well as their mothers, sisters 
and fathers. 

Planting. 

Having treated of the principles of the 
growth of trees, as illustrated by the apple 
tree, it now occurs in the natural order to 
treat of planting. The selection of varieties 
may be deferred until opportunity offers. 


If the planting is for business purposes, it is 
necessary that care should be exercised to 
ward off disasters and ensure success; while 
if the purpose is for pleasure only, then the 
chief point is to please. If for business, and 
in a field, it is best when the trees are planted 
in such a regular form as will secure con¬ 
venience in the after care, and to economise 
the space, thereby making the most of it at 
the least expense. The greatest return at the 
least outlay consistent with economy should 
be the guide of eveiy effort in the operation. 
If for a garden or ornament, then other points 
may take precedence of the profit of the trees ; 
but when done for success, in any case, the 
best rules to obtain it should be followed, and 
they must enter into business management; 
therefore such will be considered, and as many of 
them may be followed for. pleasure as desirable. 

The preparation of the land may be first 
considered. This can be done at no time so 
easily as before the trees are planted. For 
very small pieces and up to an acre, hand-work 
will be the most economical; for pieces up to 
five acres horses ; over five acres steam is the 
most effective and the least expensive. It is 
best if the land can be moved to a depth of at 
least eighteen inches. This is easily done by 
hand, although costly. Good horses will do 
it by deep ploughing, with a strong subsoil 
plough to follow after, at less cost; while 
steam will do it at half the price of horses, so 
that if culture is looked upon as an item to 
consider, and breadth is of benefit, then steam 
will do more than horses for the same cost, 
and it must be remembered that efficiency 
cannot be obtained without cost, and if any 
fixed amount must be expended, then it must 
be most economical to get the most for the 
money possible, hence a large piece by steam 
is more economical than a small piece by 
horses at the same cost. 

Some planters have gone to the cost of 
doing large fields by hand trenching. This 
amounts to a great sum, and the money spent 
so would have prepared many times the size 
by steam, and done it just as well, for a tree 
makes no choice whether the land is done by 
hand or by steam, so long as it is done as 
well, and if it is well moved that is all that is 
required, so that to do great areas by hand is 
wasteful. Steam will do three feet deep if 
required quickly in dry weather at five pounds 
per acre, which would cost near twenty pounds 
per acre, and steam will do it honestly, while 
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men need watching. It is well to dwell on 
this, as it is a great item in the first cost of an 
orchard. Of course, the surface should be 
cleaned by a mixture of horse- and steam- 
power, and the List steam-culture done when 
the sun has power, after which no horses 
should be allowed on in a wet state. Good 
drainage is very beneficial. 

If the land is naturally rich, it will not be 
absolutely necessary to manure it until the 
trees have got some looting, but they will 
need it when they begin to grow. This may 
be done with stable manure as a mulch or by 
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Diagram I. shows five figures. Fig. i is 
a plan for planting. 

Having prepared the land, the next work is 
to mark it out with lines and pegs, placing a 
peg for each tree. It is most convenient to 
work on after if this is done in a regular 
manner at even distances each way, as shown. 
A fuller treatment of this may be deferred to 
another paper. But if the most is to be 
made of the land, the way is to plant at from 
6 feet to 8 feet apart, in which case they may 
be planted in fours each way, eveiy fourth 
tree being a standard, and the remainder 
dwarfs. The dwarf trees may then be thinned 
out as they become thick and removed to 
another position, as judgment may direct. 
The letters S S S S represent standard trees. 

In reference to 
Fig. 2, H repre- 
sents a hole in 
1 to plant a 

tree. The shape 
of it should be a 
little high in the 
middle of the bot¬ 
tom, so that the 
roots may not be 
curled up, as 
shown in Fig. 5, 
if it had been 
planted in a hole 
with a round bot¬ 
tom, as shown by 
Fig. 4. 

Fig. 3 shows a 
tree planted as it 
should be. A hole 
with a rounded 
bottom will turn 
up the roots at 
theirpoints, which 
—- is very commonly 
done ; this way is 
quite wrong, and 
is calculated to 
bring on disease, 
which is irrecover- 
able. It is just 
= as easy to dig a 
—= hole properly, as 
shown, as it is to 
. dig it improperly, 
-if' as at Fig. 4, and 
it costs no more, 
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must be guided by all the surrounding cir¬ 
cumstances, which are too many to write here. 
The advantages should be balanced against 
each other ; one advantage of artificial manure 
is that it has no weed seeds in it, while the 
other has, and good clean after-culture is 
beneficial; another is cost of carriage and 
application, but the cheapest artificial costs 50s. 
per ton, while the other costs about 7s., so that 
seven times as much stable manure can be had 
for the cost of artificial. This is an item. 
The manure problem requires more study than 
it has hitherto received. 


~ it only requires a 

little care. 

Further in re¬ 
ference to these holes, it will be seen that 
the shading of their position is different. 
In Fig. 2 B B B B B represents broken 
earth. If the horse or steam culture is not 
deep enough it may be done by hand in 
the position of the most permanent trees, at 
least for the standards. It is the practice of 
some to dig large holes at least six feet wide 
and two and a half feet deep, throwing out 
the earth on the land around the hole, thereby 
allowing it to have not only the benefit of 
deep culture where the trees are to be 
planted, but by allowing it to remain out for 


some months it nitrifies the earth so thrown 
out, which is very beneficial. Care should be 
taken at the same time to loosen the bottom 
of the holes to another six inches. It is then 
filled in and allowed to settle, when the tree 
is planted on the rounded mound which will 
be found there, as in Fig. 3. The letters 
S S S S represent solid soil which has not 
been moved. By this method planting can 
be done on unprepared land without having 
to wait for a year to prepare the land, 
especially if it is only a small piece which has 
to be worked by hand, and the land between 
may be dug after planting as desired, for 
a man can dig between trees as well as if they 
were not there, whereas it is not so with 
horses. 

After the digging the dwarf trees may be 
planted at convenience, and as they are not 
intended to stand for so many years, it is of 
no great consequence as to whether they are 
planted so carefully or not, for their require¬ 
ments will not be for so long a time. 

A very good article appeared in the Journal 
of Horticulture on August 31st, 1893, from 
the pen of Mr. Molyneaux, of Swanmore, in 
which he reports very well of some trees 
planted in this manner there, and he has 
reported very well of them since. 

Trees should always be planted at the same 
depth as they grew in the nursery, as that is 
their natural. depth. All wounded roots 
should be cut off clean, and it will be the best 
to cut them off rather close, for it is seldom 
that very long roots do so well as rather 
short ones when planted. They should be cut 
off with a sharp knife, holding the stem in the 
left hand with the top part backward, then 
taking cuts from the bottom of the roots, 
and cutting outwards; the cuts will then be 
from the bottom, and when planted the cut 
will be downwards, in a good position for the 
young fibrous roots to strike down into the 
surrounding earth, and being planted on well- 
mellowed soil as described, they will at once 
strike down and grow. 

The autumn is generally reckoned to be 
the best time to plant trees, as soon as the 
leaves are well off, which is generally about 
November. If they cannot be got in by the 
middle of December, if the weather is not 
good and open, it will be the best to defer the 
planting to the latter end of February, or 
even to the end of March, as it is not reckoned 
to be so good to plant them in the dead of the 
winter, when they are at their most dormant 
state. 

It is necessary to keep young trees well 
clean about the roots at the very least for 
some years, whether they are planted on 
cultivated land or grass. This can be done 
by digging lightly, or by hoeing around them 
with a heavy hoe; in fact, it requires both 
sometimes, according to the weather. 

It may be remembered that fresh moved 
earth always keeps more moist than if allowed 
to become caked hard in the sun, and 
frequent moving is easier than when delayed 
long. 

(To he continued.) 


LIFE’S TRIVIAL ROUND. 
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CHAPTER III. 

HOPE TURNS RESTIVE. 

“Much talking leads to exhaustion ; there¬ 
fore he who is wise knows when to stop.” 

Lao Tsze. 


I HAD to do an errand in the village 
that evening. We were short of eggs, 


and I knew they would let me have some 
at Maple Farm, so directly after tea I 
started. 

It was a lovely evening. The soft 
spring air had a promise of summer in 
it ; the clear golden light and the fresh 
young tints and tender green of the 
leaves gave a new beauty to the familiar 


landscape ; it was as though the world 
had been re-created and was jubilant 
with youth. There was a sense of new¬ 
ness, of life in the air; lambs were 
bleating from the meadow; a young 
foal, with its mother, was looking over 
the gate of the five-acre field ; broods of 
yellow ducklings were running across 















the road ; and little fluffy brown chicks 
were pecking in Nannie Sanderson’s 
dust-heap, watched over by a long- 
legged Dorking hen. 

When I reached the little goose-green 
outside the vicarage gate I stood still to 
enjoy a familiar sight—a flock of snow- 
white geese straddling across the grass, 
with the old gander, Captain Cook, at 
their head, en route for their night 
quarters in the vicarage yard. It always 
amused me to watch them—the awkward 
wobbling movements, the long out¬ 
stretched necks and yellow bills, the 
sibilant hisses, the fussy, straggling 
column with their solemn old leader, 
and the lame goose that always brought 
up the rear. The ducks were still dab¬ 
bling in the pond, like naughty children 
not ready for bedtime. 

Just as the last tail whisked into the 
yard I heard Rascal’s familiar bark, and 
the next moment Nina came dancing 
out of the gate. 

She was a restless, active little crea¬ 
ture, but though she was over twelve 
she hardly looked her age. She had a 
pretty baby face and graceful, little, 
kittenish ways, but she was high-spirited 
and full of mischief. No one ever saw 
Nina quiet, unless she was asleep or 
in church, and as to keeping step or 
walking steadily, Miss Faith had long 
ago given it up as a bad job. Nina 
would dance along as though she were 
strung on wires, or she and Rascal 
would run races. And it was pretty to 
watch them, as I have done many a 
time, the little fox-terrier’s body quiver¬ 
ing with eager excitement, and Nina 
with her long legs, and her brown hair 
streaming behind her. “ Rascal always 
wins,” she would say breathlessly, when 
she ran back to me. “ Dogs have much 
the best of it, for they have no tiresome 
clothes to weigh them down.” 

When Nina caught sight of me she 
gave a delighted screech. “ Here’s 
dear old Berrie,” she exclaimed, “and 
she is going across to Maple Farm for 
eggs, for she has got her basket.” And 
then she hooked her little arm in mine 
in a most confiding way, and whispered 
.in my ear an entreaty to take her round 
to Macpherson the grocer’s, and buy 
her some chocolate creams. 

“Do, Berrie, there’s a dear old duck! ” 
she went on in a coaxing voice. For 
frank greediness and love of sweet 
things she beat the boys hollow, and 
she was never happier than when she 
was munching and scrunching some in¬ 
digestible sweetmeat or candy between 
her little white teeth, and as for choco¬ 
late creams—well, the less said about 
those the better ! 

Well, it was not unlikely that she 
would have got her way, for we all spoilt 
her dreadfully amongst us — everyone 
but Miss Faith, I mean—but at that 
moment Hope called out to her pretty 
sharply to know r where she was going. 

“Come back at once, Nina,” she 
said, so decidedly that the child was 
obliged to obey; “Aunt Faith will be 
wondering why we are out so long. It 
is late enough now, and your supper 
will be waiting.” And then she gave 
me a little look which I understood per¬ 
fectly ; but Miss Ashton was shaking 
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hands with me at that moment, and I 
made believe that I was occupied with 
her. 

I know a great many people said that 
Hope was not really pretty, but I never 
could agree with them. Of course she 
had her defects. Her mouth was too 
large, and there was too great width 
between her eyes; but, after all, these 
were mere blemishes. 

Her colouring was beautiful. When 
she was pleased or excited, such a soft 
pink flush came to her cheeks, and her 
eyes were so bright and clear, and her 
hair just the colour of a ripe chestnut. 
Indeed, as far as youth, health, and 
intelligence could endow with beauty, I 
never saw a girl who could lay claim to 
greater attractions ; but very likely, as 
Miss Faith often told me, I w r as preju¬ 
diced in her favour. 

“ Hope is nice-looking,” she would 
say, “but she is no beauty, and never 
will be. Her mother was lovely ! Hope’s 
figure is good and she has plenty of ex¬ 
pression, but in a few years she will be 
only just passable ; and if she does not 

marry young-” Miss Faith did not 

finish her sentence, but I understood 
what she meant—that when Hope lost 
her pretty colouring, her chief beauty 
would be gone. Oh, how angry I felt 
at Miss Faith’s criticism. 

We all knew Miss Ashton, for she 
often came down to stay at Wyngate 
Vicarage. She and Mrs. Marland were 
sisters, but Miss Ashton was some years 
older. She was a handsome woman ; I 
think her age was about seven or eight- 
and-thirty. She was a little grave and 
stately in manner, with brown eyes that 
looked rather sad at times, as though 
they had not always seen the bright side 
of life. I used often to wonder why 
Miss Faith was so cool and distant with 
her, but somehow she and Miss Ashton 
never seemed to hit it off. Hope got on 
much better with her, and seemed really 
to like her and to be pleased when she 
heard she was coming to the vicarage. 
Sometimes I fancied that Miss Faith’s 
despondent ways and dread of responsi¬ 
bilities, her tiresome scruples and fads, 
were repugnant to Miss Ashton’s nature. 
Her sense of duty was equally strong, 
and no one could be much with her and 
not see that she was a good, affectionate 
woman ; but she was resolute and clear¬ 
sighted, and vacillation or morbid intro¬ 
spection was impossible to her. 

“When you really see your duty 
clearly, it is well to do it as soon and as 
perfectly as you can,” she would say to 
the girls of her Bible-class; and she 
certainly acted up to her own precept. 
But though Miss Faith was quite as 
conscientious, and certainly tried to do 
her duty to the best of her ability, she 
never went straight across country, to 
use a sporting phrase, and she crossed 
her hedges a hundred times before she 
came to them from sheer nervousness 
and want of pluck. Indeed, in daily 
life she rather reminded me of the 
vicar’s lame goose, which always lagged 
behind the rest, and then brought up 
the rear with a wobbling gait, and 
hissing and spluttering with perturbation 
at every passer-by. 

“Then I may expect to see )'ou and 
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Miss Mostyn to-morrow, Hope,” ob¬ 
served Miss Ashton. She had a pleasant 
voice, a little deep in tone, but it was 
full of expression. 

“ Oh yes ! Aunt Faith always calls on 
visitors the second day after their ar¬ 
rival.” And Hope’s eyes were full of 
girlish fun. “ She is a regular Con¬ 
servative. Her rules are like the laws 
of the Medes and Persians. Have you 
a well-regulated mind, Miss Ashton ? I 
am afraid Dais} r hasn’t, for she is 
frightfully casual.” 

Then Miss Ashton laughed good- 
hum our edly. 

“No, indeed ; she and Jack are well- 
matched there. By the by, Daisy said 
she was going out, so I must not keep 
her waiting. Good-bye; please re¬ 
member me kindly to Miss Mostyn and 
your father.” She hesitated slightly as 
she said this, and then stooped and 
kissed Nina very kindly in spite of 
her stateliness and reserve ; she had a 
pleasant manner with children, and her 
own nephews and nieces were devoted 
to her. One has curious thoughts some¬ 
times, and as I walked over the goose- 
green I amused myself by wondering 
how Miss Ashton would have acted in 
Miss Faith’s place, and whether there 
would not have been fewer mistakes and 
less jarring if her strong white hands— 
she had very characteristic hands—had 
held the reins of government at Wild- 
croft. But there, I was always a 
dreamer, and one has foolish thoughts 
sometimes. 

I had soon accomplished my errand 
successfully, and on my way back I was 
weak enough to step into Macpherson’s 
and buy some chocolate creams. But I 
had got it into my head that Nina would 
be in for a fine scolding, and would be 
probably crying her pretty eyes out. 
Miss Faith always called these scoldings 
lectures ; but one of them always sent 
Nina into one of her sulky fits : on these 
occasions I have known chocolate to 
have a singularly mollifying effect. 

Nina slept in a little room opening 
out of her sister’s, but just as I was turn¬ 
ing the handle Hope called to me. She 
was standing before her glass fastening 
a spray of pink may in her white dress. 
Hope always wore white of an evening, 
and she had a pretty girlish fashion of 
arranging a dainty little breast knot. 
The pink may suited her exactly, and 
she looked like the incarnation of spring, 
only there was a cloud on her brow. 

“It is no use looking for Nina,” she 
said; “Aunt Faith is treating her to a 
lecture. Really, Berrie” — and here 
Hope’s lip curled disdainfully—“it is 
too absurd the way she is going on. 
She has actually turned my visit to the 
vicarage into a regular grievance. She 
told me to my face that I had been most 
impertinent to contradict her orders and 
to take Nina out of the school-room. 
She is going to speak to father about it. 
It was as much as I could do to keep 
myself from laughing. But Nina was 
there, so I just walked out of the room. 
Really, Aunt Faith gets worse and 
worse ; but of course father won’t listen 
to her. Anyway, I shall give him a 
piece of my mind”—and there was 
a mutinous spark in FIope’s eyes. I 
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sighed, as well I might, for these 
little scenes were of frequent occurrence. 
But though in my heart I sided with 
Hope, for I knew her aunt tried her, yet 
I was sony for Miss Faith too. 

" I would not say much to him if I 
were you, dearie,” I returned. “ Men 
are not like us, Hope ; they hate little 
altercations and misunderstandings. It 
will only worry Mr. Mostyn and put him 
out when he comes home tired.” 

“Oh, that is all very well, Berrie,” 
observed Hope impatiently. “ But 
father never likes us to keep things from 
him. He says he is bound to help us in 
all our difficulties, because we have no 
mother. He knows what a worry Aunt 
Faith is to us. And as for taking 
her part against us, why the idea is 
absurd.” 

“ I know all that, Hope. But, my 
dear, do just listen to me a moment. I 
know Miss Faith is terribly trying. But 
we all must have something to bear; 
and I do not believe she is well.” But 
Hope only shrugged her shoulders at 
this. She was a kind-hearted girl; but 
young people are sometimes a little hard 
and intolerant, and it was plain that 
Hope did not believe me. 

“ Oh, she is always full of cranks! ” 


she returned coldly. “ I daresay she is 
not strong—she never was. But that is 
no excuse for being so cross and rubbing 
everybody up the wrong way.” And 
seeing how the land lay and that Hope 
was not to be conciliated, I thought it 
best to say no more. But I had my own 
opinion on Miss Faith’s health. 

She was very nervous on the subject, 
and I never dared question her, but 
she seemed to me decidedly thinner and 
feebler this spring. Very little tired her, 
and her fretfulness and irritability had 
increased. She had lost appetite and 
tone, but it always annoyed her if one 
noticed this. 

That very morning Mr. Mostyn had 
told her that she had made a poor 
breakfast, and that she looked a little 
peaky, and she had answered him quite 
sharply, for I heard her myself. 

“ Nonsense, Graham ! How is one to 
eat on such a warm morning ? A cup of 
tea and a slice of toast is an excellent 
breakfast, and, as for peakiness, you 
know how I dislike these personal re¬ 
marks.” I saw Mr. Mostyn and Hope 
exchange a glance when she said this, 
and then he took up his paper, and 
probably he would not address her again 
during the meal. 


I had no doubt myself that a great 
deal of Miss Faith’s irritability was due 
to physical causes, and that she strove 
against it with all her might and main. 

“ Why do people grow more wicked 
as they grow older?” she once said to 
me. “ I mean people who are really 
earnest and religious, and want to lead 
good lives.” And I knew then, poor 
soul, that she was speaking of herself, 
for with all her faults and inlirmities she 
had the humility and simplicity of a 
little child. 

As I sat in my brown parlour that 
evening busy over accounts, I could hear 
Hope singing as usual to her father. 
Randall, the upper housemaid, told me 
that Miss Faith had a headache and 
had gone to bed. I augured ill from 
this, as she invariably came to wish me 
good night. 

“Johnson says she had not eaten 
enough dinner to feed a sparrow,” re¬ 
marked Randall confidentially, “ and 
that master seemed put out about some¬ 
thing. Shall I take the new dusting 
sheets, Mrs. Berrie ? Ann will have 
plenty of time to hem them ”—and as I 
nodded acquiescence, Randall gathered 
them up and departed. 

{To be continued .) 


hen I prepared 
a few days ago 
to write this 
article, I pre¬ 
sently fell a- 
won dering 
what I should 
do if I were 
requested to 
translate the 
title into 
French! 
For, as my 
readers know, 
the same 
word in that 
language 
does duty for 
both girl and daughter. No wonder, as the 
former is always equivalent to the latter ! Is 
it, then, possible for anything new to be said 
upon this one relationship of girlhood which 
is universal ? 

Two of the greatest works in all literature 
draw their inspiration, in whole or in part, 
from this relationship of daughterhood—the 
CEdipus at Colonus of Sophocles, and Shake¬ 
speare’s King Lear. In the Greek play there 
is a lovely description of the tender affection 
shown by Antigone to the blind and wander¬ 
ing king, her father, in his exile from the city 
which had formerly honoured and adored him 
as a deliverer. It is worth while to read the 
play in a translation if you cannot understand 
it in the original, for the picture of this sweet 
daughter alone. As for Cordelia in King 
Lear , you probably need no introduction from 
me to the story. 

There is no relationship into which more 
change has come, within the past generation or 
two, than this one of daughterhood. 

The great primeval fact of relationship is un¬ 
changed ; but the way in which that relation¬ 
ship is regarded and its duties are conceived, 
has undergone something like a revolution. 


GIRLS AS DAUGHTERS. 

It is hardly so with the position of sons with 
regard to their parents. As far as I have ob¬ 
served, this seems much the same as when I 
was a child; but that of daughters towards 
their parents, particularly the mother, is, in the 
middle and upper classes of society, becoming 
transformed. 

We remember the clever, much-discussed 
article some years ago, on “ The Revolt of 
the Daughters,” and a multitude of papers on 
the same subject and others akin to it have 
appeared and still appear. It is useless to 
shut one’s eyes to all this, and pretend that 
everything is the same as it was in the days of 
our grandmothers ; for it is not. And the 
reason is scarcely far to seek. The position of 
women is altering; there is unrest in the 
air— 

“The old order changeth, yielding place to 
new, 

And God fulfils Himself in many ways.” 

“God fulfils Himself?” some elder reader 
may exclaim with a shake of the head. “These 
new ideas on the position and duties of women 
are not heaven-sent; quite the contrary.” 

Now the whole subject of what is usually 
called “Women’s Rights,” political, social, 
and so on, is too vast to be discussed here, 
and one can only just touch the fringe of it, as 
it were. I should be a traitor to my sex did I 
not rejoice in the increasing facilities for 
development, for a full, free, and noble life 
offered to women. Every year sees some 
advance in the opportunities for mental and 
physical culture placed before them. The 
spectacle so often seen in the past, of a number 
of young women shut up in one family, spend¬ 
ing the day in fancy-work, or occupations 
simply invented to kill time, is happily 
becoming rare. One has heard of a family of 
daughters, sweet and amiable women, collect¬ 
ing after breakfast day by day to perpetrate 
monstrosities in the way of Berlin wool and 
crochet. An occasional walk, call upon a 


friend, or some religious or philanthropic 
meeting, alone breaks the monotony of this 
gathering for work. Their mother grows very 
old ; they grow old around her ; till one hears 
of “ this dear girl ” of sixty. The youngest of 
forty-live or so is a mere baby. On they 
go, peacefully sitting together, working and 
working, till the mother lays down her needle 
for the last sleep, and the others, one by one, 
follow her into the life beyond. 

A modern girl naturally shudders at this 
picture. What could they talk about, day 
after day—the mother and her six or seven 
daughters growing old in their endless con¬ 
clave ? What was the upshot of their existence ? 
And yet there is something to be learned even 
from their limited lives. The band of love 
which bound them together was so strong 
that daily companionship brought them con¬ 
tent. There were no bickerings; and the 
mother was idolised and tended in a way 
beautiful to see. 

Nowadays, the girls of that family would 
each have asked herself, quite rightly, “ What 
am I going to do with my life ? ” 

There are two ways in which eveiy human 
being may be regarded—in himself, and in 
relation to other people. What is good for 
him in the one sense may not be good for him 
in the other sense. For instance, it may be 
good for a son, in his individual capacity, to 
accept work beyond the seas; but it may be 
better for his sonship to stay at home near his 
aged parents. This is a simple illustration of 
the conflict of claims, which is by no means 
necessarily selfish. 

Individualism is now the order of the day, 
and I think that its claims have a tendency to 
come first. In the time before these “ new 
ideas ” began to stir, a good girl asked herself, 
first of all, “ How shall I satisfy the claim of 
my natural relationship ? ” and secondly, if she 
thought of it at all, “ How shall I develop my 
own nature in the best and happiest way ? ” 
Now, the order of these questions is frequently 
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reversed. A girl inquires, first of all, “How 
shall I grow towards the ideal of my nature’s 
full capacity ? ” and secondly, “ How shall I 
satisfy these natural claims upon me ? ” I am 
afraid that she occasionally forgets the second 
question altogether. Perhaps the mothers 
have a little to do with this. They do not 
grow old as they used to do! At an age 
when their mothers would have worn caps 
indoors, and shrouded themselves in huge 
mantles abroad, they flit about in hats and 
tailor-made frocks, speak on platforms, write 
books, frequent clubs, take up some distinc¬ 
tive occupation besides motherhood. They 
have no right to complain, say the daughters, 
if we, too, look out for some occupation 
besides that of daughterhood. 

Age is dreaded by the modern woman. 
This is not wonderful, considering the way it 
is coming to be regarded. Formerly age was 
honoured as such; and this conception is 
bound up with the greatest civilisations. Now, 
is there not a feeling that the old or middle- 
aged have had their day, and consequently 
are to retreat into the background unless they 
can show cause for distinction ? The old exist 
for the sake of the young. “If they have not 
had their day, they ought to have had ; and it 
is our turn now ! ” This is the unspoken 
feeling of many a daughter in putting her own 
claims for happiness, for satisfaction of ambi¬ 
tion, before the claims of filial piety, understood 
in the old-fashioned sense. 

All this sounds rather severe; but I have, 
nevertheless, much sympathy with modem 
daughters and their difficulties. Let us enter 
a luxurious home and glance at one out of a 
numerous class of daughters. She is miserable, 
although surrounded by every comfort, and 
craves for help. If possible, she gets you alone 
and pours out her troubles. “ Oh, I want to 
do or be something! ” she confides to you; 
“ but my mother does not understand ; she 
won’t let me study art as a bachelor girl in 
diggings ”—or go to Russia as a governess, or to 
China as a missionary, or be a doctor, or nurse, 
or what not. “My life is frittered away in 
trivialities, and I am wretched.” I cannot help 
being extremely sorry for this girl, and enter¬ 
ing completely into her feelings, “ provided 
always,” as the lawyers say, that she is not 
needed at home. If she is, her work in life 
appears cut out for her, and she may well 
regard the fulfilment of the duty of cherishing 
her parents as a profession to which she may 
devote all her energies. She may make it a 
fine art. That it consists of single, detached 
acts need not trouble her. So does the exer¬ 
cise of every profession. Such a girl, perhaps 
an only child, who has work ready to her hand, 
and wants to rush off instead of doing it, is 
probably led by the selfish longing for amuse¬ 
ment and “ variety ” rather than by honourable 
ambition. But where there are any “ super¬ 
fluous ” daughters — more than are really 
wanted at home—the parents are wise who 
will allow them, if they wish, to find a 
special resource. And it must always be 
remembered, also, that where money cannot 
be left, it is a duty to equip every child, boy or 
girl, with some means of earning a livelihood. 
This opens a vast field into which we cannot 
now enter. 

I go into another home, also of the 
luxurious order. Here there is no question 
of entering professions or winning a livelihood. 
The girls would strongly object to any such 
proposal. Yet they, too, have been touched 
by the modern spirit in the way of regarding 
themselves as the chief object of consideration. 
Their hapless parent is to take them out; to go 
where they please ; to plan her life on their 
lines; to be rebuked with a frowning brow 
and “ Mother,” (or “ Mummy,”) “ how stupid 
you are! ” if her remarks seem to them mal a 
propose to be talked over behind her back 
with a half-pitying criticism as regards her 


dress — her proceedings generally; to be 
nursed, it is true, if she is ill, with affection, 
mingled with irritation at her having “ got 
into a draught,” or being absurdly nervous; 
to be domineered over in a rough-and-ready 
fashion as regards her health; but to be 
regarded generally as a person whose interests 
and convenience are quite subsidiary to those 
of her young queens of the household. 

This is not at all a fancy picture. The 
mother may have brought such conduct upon 
herself, in the first instance, by spoiling, or un¬ 
wise management, but it is a poor return for 
over-indulgence. And the curious part is that 
the daughters who behave in this way have no 
intention of being undutiful. They are lacking 
in imagination and cannot grasp the past, or 
are impatient of doing so. They forget that 
their mother was once as charming, as accom¬ 
plished as they are, and was probably much 
more so ; they also forget that they too will 
grow old and will not relish the same style of 
half-contemptuous, half-affectionate treatment 
when that time arrives. 

There are, unfortunately, homes where it is 
openly admitted that mothers and daughters 
“ do not get on,” and of these I do not speak, 
excepting to say that when this unnatural con¬ 
dition of things cannot be altered, separation 
is the best course. 

The slighter, more superficial difficulties 
which I have been describing, seem to me to 
arise from two causes. The first is an over¬ 
development in the critical faculty, accompanied 
by suppression of what I may call the idealism 
of imagination. There are two ways of view¬ 
ing everybody. One may take stock of the 
person just as he stands : the other, the idealist 
way, grasps the unseen associations of the 
past, the possibilities of the future, and views 
the human being in connection with all these 
things, above and beyond the actual present. 
And therefore, this alone can be the sympa¬ 
thetic way. Now young people who are over- 
critical, and not blessed with this divine and 
precious gift of idealism, are prone to regard 
even the objects of natural affection in a hard, 
dry light which is almost cruel in its effect. 
One "would often think the Fifth Command¬ 
ment ran: “ Criticise thy father and thy 
mother ” instead of “ Honour thy father and 
thy mother.” There is no “if” in the case. 
A little child deems its parents perfection ; as 
the child grows older this is seen to be a mis¬ 
take ; but it also is a mistake to dwell on the 
weaknesses of those who gave you life, and 
to whom you owe more than you can yet 
understand. 

The second, and more serious cause, arises 
from the changes in modem society, at which 
I have already glanced. Formerly—in the 
mother’s own day perhaps—a daughter was 
looked upon as an adjunct to her parents 
rather than in her individual character. She 
came home from school, or emerged from 
the hands of her governess, as a companion 
to her mother, to be prepared in the home 
for marriage. If the mother were an invalid, 
the daughter or daughters formed her sub¬ 
stitute and stay, and many a devoted girl 
has foregone marriage on this account. Her 
life, in short, was viewed first of all “in 
relation,” rather than separately. 

Now, marriage and “ the home ” have ceased 
to be the “sphere” of every girl. Owing to 
the unequal numbers of the sexes, every girl 
cannot marry ; nor does every girl wish to do 
so. Other careers abound, and it is perfectly 
natural that when a girl leaves school, she 
should ask herself what she is going to do and 
to be. This is inconsistent with the old con¬ 
ception of daughterhood. The “ adjunct ” 
has become a separate individual, with strong, 
independent interests, craving for her dues in 
life. 

I have not the slightest intention of bewail¬ 
ing this state of things, but some friction must 


arise from the change. They are the wisest 
mothers who recognise it, and help the develop¬ 
ment of their daughters’ lives in every possible 
way. Such mothers make happy homes. 

But the primal duties of love and loyalty 
remain, and no amount of modem develop¬ 
ments can alter them. She is the best ot 
women who places them first, and she will he 
no poorer an artist, or teacher, or doctor, or 
nurse, because she is a good daughter. The 
reconciliation of individualism with altruism is, 
after all, easy; she is the best individual, and 
is in the way of the highest ideal, who does 
not stifle one half of her nature. For a house¬ 
ful of daughters to be dutiful and good in the 
truest sense, it is not necessary for them to 
beset their mother, possibly still in the prime 
of life, in a worrying phalanx, nor for half-a- 
dozen people to do the work of two. Let 
each have her own career or occupation—not 
necessarily wage-earning—leaving one at least 
as the “home daughter.” This is consistent 
with respect and tenderness and with the ideal 
form of the beautiful, exquisite relationship, 
like nothing else on earth, between mother 
and girl-child. Its possibilities of delight are, 
in the freedom of modern intercourse, greater 
than ever they were in the past. 

There are, of course, innumerable daughters 
to whom nothing applies of the hard things I 
have been saying ; girls and women who are 
examples of lovely, self-denying, devoted 
affection, whom it does one good to meet. In 
travel, one has considerable opportunity for dis¬ 
tinguishing between these types of daughters. 
Sometimes one is charmed and delighted to 
see the way a bright girl cares for and waits 
upon the older lady who is her companion, 
ministering to her needs and bearing even with 
an occasional whim or needless agitation. 
Sometimes—and too often—the parents seem 
dragged at the chariot-wheel of a selfish 
daughter. I remember meeting such a one 
who had just descended from Miirren, rating 
her luckless father and mother about some 
trifle connected with the luggage (which she 
ought to have looked after herself) until I felt 
inclined to rush in and interfere ! “ And what 

have you done with my bag of prescriptions, I 
should like to know ? ” was the final and 
Parthian shaft, as she flounced about and 
stormed. She appeared in perfect health, but 
I wished I could have had all the prescriptions 
made up on the spot, and forced her to drink 
them then and there. 

Unlike other relationships, that between 
child and parent, in the natural course of 
things, comes to an end, so far as intercourse 
in this world is concerned, when the child has 
attained middle life ; too often earlier. Then, 
seeing its capacities for charm and highest 
friendship and tenderness—seeing its uncer¬ 
tain tenure—is it not worth while to make 
the most of it while it lasts, and escape the 
future sting of remorse when it shall have 
ended ? 

I have said nothing of the relationship be¬ 
tween fathers and daughters, because I think 
the relationship with the mother is that chiefly 
affected by modern changes. Addison says, 

“ Certain it is that there is no kind of affection 
so purely angelic as that of a lather to a 
daughter. In love ... to our sons, there 
is ambition ; but to our daughters there is 
something which there are no words to 
express.” 

Those who know the charm of this relation¬ 
ship by the best experience will need no 
words from me to describe it. The love oi 
daughter to father inspired the work oi 
Sophocles and Shakespeare of which I spoke. 
But the relationship of daughterhood, to father 
or to mother, is a relationship too precious, 
too exquisite, to be spoiled by the rough hand 
of selfishness, or jarred by the friction of daily 
life. 

Lily Watson. 
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THE GIRL’S OWN RARER. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


GIRLS’ EMPLOYMENTS. 

A. P. ( Journalistic or Literary Work). —Circum¬ 
stanced as you are, living in a large town, and 
having only your evenings free, you should try to 
obtain work on the local press. Many important 
meetings are held at night. If you could not at 
first obtain a commission to report these, you could 
at all events attend them, and try to obtain a 
thorough grasp of the subjects discussed. As you 
are a teacher you could not do more wisely than 
study the present system of elementary teaching, 
and especially the openings to women it affords. 
On such a subject as this—and it is one on which 
many people desire information—you might even¬ 
tually become an authority, and then editors would 
be glad to take short articles from you concerning 
it. In the meantime, little paragraphs of news 
posted at a venture to various papers, might often 
find acceptance. But the point is, to go about a 
great deal; not to sit at home. Later, if you 
developed real literary power, you might write 
stories or essays out of your own “ inner conscious¬ 
ness ” ; but at present you had better see as much 
as possible of what is taking place in the world 
around you, and thus store your mind for the 
future. We do not answer privately; but trust 
that you will recognise your initials. 

M. A. W. [Dressmaking; for Home Use). —If you do 
not desire to learn more of dressmaking than would 
suffice for making your own garments in a plain 
way, y*ou might obtain the requisite amount of 
knowledge by attending sonic County Council or 
Continuation school classes. If you wrote to the 
Organising Secretary to the Cheshire County 
Council, R. P. Ward, Esq., Nantwicli Road, 
Crewe, he would tell you which institution in your 
own city you should attend. But for our own part, 
we should advise 3*011, after obtaining this general 
and useful introduction to the business, to seek to 
learn dressmaking as a trade. It is very probable 
that, after working hard under technical instructors, 
3*ou would find some good firm willing to receive 
3*ou in the capacity of improver, and to pay y*ou a 
few shillings a week. In this manner you would 
escape the tedious period of trade apprenticeship, 
and also you would enter the business with a better 
general knowledge of all departments of the work 
than the average improver possesses. 

Lettie Mac ( Shorthand and Typewriting) .—You 
must remember that it takes more than shorthand 
and typewriting to make a good clerk. A liberal 
general education, including a knowledge of some 
modern language, should be among a clerk’s qualifi¬ 
cations, otherwise only a small salary can ever be 
earned. AVe only offer this reminder so that 3*011 
may not seek employment before your education is 
complete in the scholastic sense. But you write a 
good letter and a clear hand, so that we quite think 
you may obtain work ere long. 

Dispenser ( Training r for the Pharmaceutical So¬ 
ciety's Examinations). —AVrite to the Dispenser at 
the Great Northern Convalescent Fever Hospital, 
AVinchniore Hill, N., or to the Dispenser, New 
Hospital for AVomen, Euston Road, N.AV.; either 
of these ladies might prepare you for the Junior 
Examination of the Pharmaceutical Societ3 T , or tell 
you where 3*ou could receive the necessar3* tuition. 

Gertrude [Training; in a Workhouse Hospital ).— 
The training given in man}* workhouse hospitals, or 
infirmaries as the}* are called, is often excellent, and 
we think you could not do better than enter such 
an institution. As you are so }*oung, and already 
have a friend in the infirmary referred to, you 
would not feel so much lost as you might do else¬ 
where by yourself. Later 3*011 might try to enter a 
large general hospital with advantage. 


STUDY AND STUDIO. 

Ethel. —1. The stor}* of P}*gmalion is a classic one. 
Pygmalion, a sculptor of Cyprus, wrought a statue 
of a maiden fairer than any that had yet been seen. 
He fell in love with his own handiwork, and prayed 
to the goddess Venus that she would breathe life 
into the image. His entreaty was granted, and 
Pygmalion wedded the maiden. You would find 
the story beautifully told in verse by AVilliam 
Morris in the Earthly Paradise (August). Your 
friend who attributed it to Shakespeare had probably 
some confused idea of the Winter's Tale, where a 
lady personates a statue. Of course you would also 
find the legend in any classical dictionary.—2. AVe 
can only advise you to inquire at any good shop 
where artists’ materials arc sold, about the process 
of gilding Christmas cards. A\ r hy do you not buy 
ready gilt cards to draw upon ? This would save 
trouble. 

Parisette. —Your quotation beginning— 

“ Sublime on the towers of my sk}*ey bowers 
Lightning, my pilot, sits,” 

is from a lovely poem called “The Cloud” by 
Shelley. The first line of the poem is— 

“ I bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowers.” 

AVe are inserting 3*our kind answer to our corres¬ 
pondent. 

Harriett AVilcox (Baroda, India).—Many thanks 
for }*our kind letter and offer of photographs, but 
just at present we should have no use for them. 
AVe are notifying “May” (Broadstairs is a place) 
of your communication for her, and regret with you 
that she gave no address. 

May.—AV e have not heard that the story you name 
has appeared in book form. You would find it in 
the bound volume of The Girl’s Own Paper, or 
}*ou might send an inquiry to the trade department 
of the Religious Tract Societ}*, St. Paul’s Church¬ 
yard, London. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Miss F. I. AVeir, Port Chalmers, Otago, New Zea¬ 
land, says she wrote to “Miss Francois ” at the 
first (incorrectl}* printed) address, and fears that 
the letter may have gone astray; she also invites 
any well-educated English girl about 18, who 
desires a Maori-land correspondent, to write to 
her. 

AVill some English girl, aged about 19, fond of litera¬ 
ture, write to Miss T. N. Patrick, 462, Grant Road, 
Bombay, who sends us a charming little letter. 

Miss M. C. Allan, Dunvegan House, Eglinton 
Road, Dunedin, New Zealand, would be glad of 
an American correspondent above twenty*-five years 
of age. 

Miss Mildred Harrington, Puketeitei, Thompson 
Road, Napier, New Zealand, aged 20, who is fond 
of music and pictures, but knows nothing of paint¬ 
ing, would like, if not too old, to write to— x. Grete 
Fromberg, Kurfiirstenstrasse 132, Berlin ; each 
writing in the language of the other. Though not 
exactly* an English girl, ‘“'she is not a savage.” 2. 
Gigia Ricciardi, Chiatamone, Naples, in French. 
3. Miss Alice A^erena Aherne, Columbia, Pa., 
U.S.A. 4. Also to correspond in English with 
some girl living in the East, as India or Japan. 
(Aliss Harrington should have saved time by* writing 
direct to the three addresses given above.) 

Miss L. B., Longridge Farm, Dunston, near Staf¬ 
ford, aged 21, wishes to correspond with a }*oung 
lady* in Canada (farmer’s daughter), “as to the 
different ways and mode of life, etc.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

AYelsh Girl. —The soubriquet given to four-wheel 
cabs—“Growler”—is derived from an early En¬ 
glish source, being synonymous with “Crawler.” 
It may be a term to describe the rumbling noise it 
makes, being ill-fitting in doors and windows, and 
grinds along slowly on bad springs. The term so 
applied dates from the y*ear i860. 

A AVould-be Missionary.— Of course you would 
act very wrongly to exchange the home duties 
which God has given you unsought for work in 
foreign lands. There are various ways of doing 
such without leaving the sphere of your natural 
duties. 

Mary. —A^early* pensions are not paid to the widows 
of non-commissioned officers and privates of the 
British Army*, but they receive relief and gratuities, 
for example, a year’s pay in the case of those 
whose husbands have fallen in battle. Com¬ 
passionate allowances are made to children, but 
whether of the rank and file we cannot say 
positively. 

Longing to Know. —AVe have published an illus¬ 
trated book on astronomy called The Midnight 
Sky, which we recommend you to get. Certainly 
our world is a planet, and there are others both 
larger and smaller. But we know that some of 
them could not supply all the requisites to permit 
of such human life as ours would require, and so 
far as we have been able to discover, are unin¬ 
habited. The moon is a world that has been 
destroyed, and all that is left appears to be volcanic 
remains. Mars seems more of the same character 
as the earth, but whether inhabited, or by what 
kind of beings, is an open question. It does not 
follow that the inhabitants of other worlds have 
fallen and need a Saviour because we have incurred 
the displeasure of our Creator. Only some of the 
angels rebelled and were cast out of heaven. If 
steadfastly endeavouring to please God in thought, 
word, and deed, and seeking the aid of the Holy 
Spirit to do so, of course your love for Christ is 
sincere. Read the eighth chapter to the Romans 
from verse 14 to the end. 

Lover of Hymns.— Certainly*, Dr. Isaac AVatts, 
D.D., published much more than his hymns, of 
which latter he brought out a collection three 
times, viz., in 1707, 1719, and the Divine and 
Moral Songs for Children in 1720. Altogether his 
publications comprised about twenty-three small 
or moderate-sized works. Perhaps the greatest 
hymn-writer—as to the number of publications, 
apart from any question of poetical merit—was 
Charles AVesley, who published eighteen collec¬ 
tions, the first in 1746 and the last in 1781. AVe are 
not acquainted with the whole of these, and some 
may* only contain a very few hymns. 

Lucy. —AVe gave a recipe for setting chalk and 
pencil drawings some years ago, but repeat it. 
This is the “ School of Art” method. Take two 
ounces of methylated spirit and half a drachm of 
gum mastic, and apply with an odorator. AVe 
have set crayon drawings by dipping them into 
milk and water (in a wide, flat tea-tray) and laying 
them to dry on a marble slab or smooth table. 

Oron.— All the emery used in the world comes only 
from certain localities, and they are the small 
islands of Naxos, Nicaria, and Samos in the Greek 
Archipelago ,* also some near Ephesus, and in Mas¬ 
sachusetts. As you know, it is immensely* em¬ 
ployed in all kinds of arts and manufactures. It is 
a variety of the mineral corundum, of which the 
sapphire is the purest and most beautiful form. 

Mamie had better make choice of some pretty*, free 
Irunning-hand, and copy it persistently till she has 
acquired facility* in so doing. 
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THE GIRL'S OWN PAPER. 


CHAPTER IV. 

There was a full muster of guests at the 
dinner-table that evening, and as the rain was 
hilling heavily, there could be no strolling out 
of doors in the moonlight. Miss Elce had a 
powerful and well-trained voice, and she had 
used it on several occasions for the benefit of 
the home circle at Wrayford. On this occasion, 
however, she refused to sing, rather abruptly, 
and retreated to a cosy corner at a distance 
from the piano. Her host followed to try his 
powers of persuasion, and Nellie Hope volun¬ 
teered as usual to act as accompanist. 

“ I prefer not to sing this evening,” said 
Miss Elce. “ Really I feel that I have 
monopolised the music too much, especially as 
you have professional talent to fall back upon.” 

“ Professional! I do not quite understand 
you,” said Herbert in a hesitating voice, look¬ 
ing round the while, as if in search of some 
concealed new comer. 

“ I was alluding to Miss Hope, who is, I 
believe, a music-teacher,” said Miss Elce. 

She spoke so distinctly that her words were 
heard by everyone present; so was Nellie’s 
reply. 

“Yes,” said the girl with a pleasant smile. 
“ I do give lessons on the piano. I must do 
something, and I can do this and live with my 
own people. If I were fortunate enough to 
possess such a lovely voice as Miss Elce has, I 
should be only too glad to teach singing also.” 

Nellie’s tribute was honestly paid. She 
greatly admired Miss Elce’s singing and had 
found peculiar pleasure in playing her 
accompaniments. At the same time, she felt 
that the heiress had alluded to her need for 
bread-winning in no friendly spirit. 

Miss Elce was not to be entreated, so Mrs. 
Fraser turned to her girl friend and said— 

“Then you must sing for us, Nellie dear. 
If we cannot have the best, we must be 
grateful for next best.” 

Nellie rose at once and went to the piano. 
Only Herbert Fraser and his wife knew that 
she could sing at all, so everyone else was 
surprised to hear her voice ring out, pure, 
sweet, tuneful, and wonderfully even all through. 
It was not so powerful as Miss Elce’s, but that 
it and her mode of using it sufficed to give 
great pleasure, was evidenced by the attention 
of the listeners and their entreaties for more. 

Nellie’s face flushed with pleasure. She 
was a born musician, and when either playing 
or singing, forgot herself in the exercise of her 
gift. 

“ I never heard you sing so well, Nellie,” 
said Mrs. Fraser. “ Have you been taking 
lessons on the sly, to surprise us ? ” 

“Not in the sense you mean. Mary, but I 
have Miss Elce to thank for having uncon¬ 
sciously taught me a great deal. How could 
I hear her sing so charmingly and learn nothing 
as I listened ? ” 


Despite her selfishness and determination to 
hold the first place, even Miss Elce could not 
help being touched by Nellie’s generous 
acknowledgments. She knew well that the 
last thing she would have wished would have 
been to benefit this girl, whom she regarded as 
a rival, whilst professing to look down upon 
her. It cost her an effort to look at the 
glowing face which Nellie turned towards her, 
as she spoke of her indebtedness, and to say 
that she was glad if her singing had been of 
use in such a way. 

Then she added, “ If I sang better than 
usual, as I surely must have done to merit the 
praise of Miss Hope, who can so well appreciate 
good music, I was greatly assisted by her 
exquisite style of accompanying me.” 

Everybody was pleased after this, perhaps 
Nellie most of all, though Frank Fraser did 
insist that Miss Elce could not again refuse to 
sing, and led her, not unwilling, to the piano. 

More than one pair of eyes looked out early 
on the following morning, and more than one 
owner of the same turned away disappointed 
at sight of dripping trees and still falling rain. 

“ No riding Lucy Grey to-day,” said Nellie 
to herself. 

“ No going out on horseback as Nellie 
Hope’s guard and cavalier,” sighed Frank 
Fraser. 

“ How provoking ! When I had planned 
out everything so perfectly for Nellie ! ” said 
Mary Fraser to her husband. 

“ I saw that there would be no chance oi 
my riding the pretty mare to-day ; but I have 
had a good turn, and if I cannot have the use 
of her, neither can anybody else,” said Miss 
Elce, as she returned to her pillow and a 
prolonged sleep. 

But the rain did not last all the day, and 
after luncheon, stout boots were donned and 
some of the party prepared for a walk. Not 
Miss Elce. She buried herself in an easy- 
chair with a pile of new novels within reach of 
her hand. Nellie was fidgeting a little, on the 
score of the green cotton umbrella lent by her 
acquaintance of the day before. 

“ I think, Mary, I will take it and the shawl 
back myself. The rain is over and the sky 
cloudless. I want a good walk, and I like to 
have some object in taking it. I am afraid 
the umbrella may be wanted. It is the family 
article. I am not anxious about the shawl, 
which is, I am sure, generally laid up in 
lavender.” 

“You need not trouble about the umbrella, 
dear. Depend on it, the old lady is the only 
person who uses it, and she will not be going 
out again to-day. But do as you like, dear.” 

Mrs. Fraser turned away to hide a smile as 
Nellie thanked her, threw the shawl over her 
arm and, taking the ancient umbrella in her 
hand, started to repeat the walk of yesterday. 
She was well on her way when about half a 
mile from Wrayford she heard a masculine 


step behind her, and directly afterwards was 
overtaken by Frank Fraser. 

“I am come to help in carrying the 
umbrella,” he said, and before Nellie had 
recovered from her astonishment at seeing 
him, Frank quietly possessed himself of it, 
and with the remark, “ What will keep rain 
out will keep the sun out also,” opened the 
article. 

It was doubtless to make the shelter doubly 
effectual that he drew Nellie’s hand through 
his arm and held it there with his own dis¬ 
engaged one, whilst he told her a tale that 
had been long trembling on his lips. 

It was a tale of a love that had been gradu¬ 
ally growing in his heart, ever since the day 
when she as girl-bridesmaid, and he as best 
man, had officiated at the marriage of her 
friend and his kinsman. He could tell of 
more than love, for respect, esteem and con¬ 
fidence had grown side by side with it, and 
now he offered all together and asked Nellie 
to share his life and his home. 

She was so silent for what seemed an age 
that he began to be afraid, but when she spoke 
it was not to say that she had nothing to give 
in return, only that for the sake of those who 
were so near and dear to her, she must refuse 
what she valued most of all. 

“ My mother and the young ones at home 
want me, and will want me for years to 
come,” she said. “ I cannot leave them, and 
I would not be so selfish as to ask you to wait 
for me.” 

She could not say another word, for the 
tears were not to be kept back, but under 
the friendly shade of the old green gamp, 
Frank drew her to his heart, and told her that 
she must not be selfish in wishing to deprive 
him of the privilege of helping her mother 
and the young ones out of his abundant 
means. 

What more he said, how eloquently he 
argued, and how, at last, he won Nellie to 
say “Yes” to his pleading must be guessed. 
I, who tell the tale, was not under the old 
umbrella when this chapter was finished, so 
how can I repeat it ? 

Certain it is that when Nellie and Frank 
started on their homeward way, having restored 
the umbrella to its owner with many thanks, 
the old dame looked after the retreating pair 
and said— 

“ They’ll make a handsome couple and a 
good one too if so be he’s anything like her. 
May God bless them.” 

“ How did you know where I was going, 
Frank ? ” asked Nellie as they journeyed, 
very leisurely, it must be owned, towards 
Wrayford. 

“ Mary told me, and as I wanted a good 
long walk and I always like to have some 
object in taking one, I could hardly have 
done better than follow you, could I ? ” 

[the end.] 


Girls, according to the English law, arrive at 
full age when they are twenty-one years old ; 
below that age they are minors or infants in 
the eyes of the law, and subject to the control 
of their parents who are liable for their 
“ necessaries.” 

Food, clothing, lodging and education suit¬ 
able to their degree and position in life, and 
articles of jewellery for persons of rank, have 
been held to be necessaries. The question 
as to what are necessaries is one of mixed law 
and fact, and the onus of proving that the 
articles are necessaries lies on the plaintiff. 


COMING OF AGE. 

On the death of a girl’s father while she 
is yet under age, the mother becomes the 
natural guardian of the girl, either alone, if no 
guardian has been appointed by the father, or 
jointly with any guardian appointed by the 
father. 

A girl of seven may be betrothed or given 
in marriage. A girl of fourteen may choose 
a guardian for herself, and at seventeen she 
may become an executrix. 

When a girl is twenty-one years of age she 
ceases to be under the control of her parents, 
she may live where she pleases, she may marry 


whom she pleases, and she becomes responsible 
for her own debts. 

In France, America and parts of Germany, 
viz., Saxony, Bavaria, Baden and Wurtemburg, 
girls also attain their majority at twenty-one 
years of age. In other parts of Germany they 
do not become of full age until they are 
twenty-four. 

The Regency Bill had the effect of making 
the Queen of full age at eighteen, but the law 
of England recognises no incapacity in the 
sovereign bv reason of nonage. 

G. D. L. 
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E are bored to death 
with microbes now- 
a - days ! We can 
scarcely take up a 
morning paper with¬ 
out reading one or 
more episodes of 
microbe life. Yes¬ 
terday an Italian 
scientist discovered 
the microbe of old 
age, and to-day an enterprising Yankee has 
suggested an infallible cure for the same com¬ 
plaint. To-morrow all this will be disproved, 
and some Englishman will pronounce the 
astounding “ fact ” that a human being is him¬ 
self a collection of microbes, living peacefully 
together when he is in health, but causing 
disease and death when they start quarrelling. 

And some persons believe it all. They 
read all this sensational padding, and what 
they firmly believe to-day, because they saw it 
in print, they will disbelieve to-morrow when 
the whole thing is refuted. And they go on 
from day to day, and from year to year, 
alternately believing and disbelieving until 
they give the whole subject up in despair and 
at last say, “ I really do not know the truth.” 

It is a grand thing to say, “ I don’t know,” 
when asked a profound question which you 
have not thoroughly studied. It clearly 
indicates an amount of fortitude and truthful¬ 
ness which but few of us possess. And we 
are forced to say it, though it goes sorely 
against the grain, that of all people medical 
men are the least inclined to say, “ I don’t 
know.” Whereas, as a matter of fact, it is the 
only legitimate answer that can be given to 
most abstruse medical questions. 

“I don’t know.” What an ignorant man 
you would think your doctor if he gave you 
this answer when you asked him what was 
the matter with you. Would you not search 
the neighbourhood till you found a man who 
would say, “ Oh, yes, I know what is the 
matter with you. You have got something in 
your blood ” ? Would you not at last feel 
comfortable and think him a very clever man, 
to be able to diagnose your complaint ? And 
suppose his diagnosis is wrong, you will never 
be any the wiser. 

Sir William Gull once said (and no man 
who ever lived had a greater knowledge of 
the social side of medicine than he) that the 
public liked a little hypocrisy. A wag sitting 
next to him said, “ Say rather, doctor, that 
the public likes to be gulled .” And this 
has now taken its place amongst medical 
aphorisms. “ The public likes to be gulled.” 
And unfortunately there is no doubt that it is 
true. 

When a new country is discovered, wild 
stories of its fabulous wealth and enormous 
resources are soon spread abroad and believed 
in, until the country is thoroughly explored. 
And then the pendulum swings the other way, 
and the place is pronounced a desert of value 
to no one. But in time the true wealth of the 
country is recognised, and the land, which 
was first an El Dorado and then a wilderness, 
becomes a countiy of great resources and an 
enormous boon to the civilised world. 

And so it is with ever}’ new science. And 
with the newest science it is more so than it 
has been with any other before it, for it 
attempts to solve the unfathomable mystery 
of the cause of disease. 

The science of bacteriology is in its infancy. 
It is now a promising child, but it needs a 
strict education to thoroughly wean it from 
the fictitious elements which are already 
assailing it. 

We have said that bacteriology is a new 


MICROBES. 

By “THE NEW DOCTOR.” 

science. It is not yet thirty years since the 
first microbe was seen by living eyes. But it 
did not spring into existence unexpected. The 
first disease germ was not discovered by 
accident : its presence beneath the microscope 
was not a chance. No ; it was looked for, it 
was expected. 

Long before we knew that disease was 
caused by microbes, the conviction had been 
forced upon us that such must be the case. 
We watched the infectious fevers which are 
always with us; we watched the plagues, 
which at irregular times have decimated our 
species; how, starting we know not where, 
they attack first one and then another 
absolutely healthy person; how they spread 
definitely from one person to another along 
definite lines ; how a perfectly healthy man 
goes home in the evening, finds his wife ill 
with the plague, catches the disease and dies 
the next day, and we said, “ Can anything 
in the body do this ? Can so rapid a process 
be a degeneration or a perversion of the body 
or its members ? ” 

And our answer to it has always been, 
“ No ! It is, it must be, an infection from 
without.” 

Are not the symptoms of the infectious 
diseases exactly like those due to poisons, 
which we know find their way into the body 
from without ? The symptoms of cholera are 
so similar to those of poisoning by arsenic 
that it is not always possible to tell the one 
from the other. 

And in the face of these facts could we 
doubt that the infectious diseases are poisons 
introduced from without ? But the poisons 
must be veiy virulent ones, and, moreover, 
they must be capable of increasing within 
their host. 

And so the first microbe was discovered by 
a man who sought for it. The germ which 
was first discovered was the organism which 
causes pustules on the face. The matter from 
an acne spot had been examined for years to 
find out if there was a living organism within 
it, but the reasons why the germ was not 
discovered till the latter half of this cen¬ 
tury were, first, that no microscope had been 
made powerful enough to render it visible 
to the naked eye ; and secondly, the organism 
being absolutely transparent, it could not be 
seen until it had been stained. 

And the man who first saw this germ, what 
did he see ? A collection of exceedingly 
minute rounded bodies without any obvious 
structure. He therefore named the germ 
“Micrococcus,” which means “little berry.” 
From that day bacteriology became a living 
science. 

Not long after this discovery many fresh 
facts were ascertained about this “ Micro¬ 
coccus.” It was found that it would grow 
like a fungus upon gelatine in a sterilised 
tube, and that whenever it found its way into 
the human body, it produced inflammation. 

We cannot further trace the history of this 
most important and interesting science of 
bacteriology. We are writing this account in 
order that you might understand something 
about the greatest of all dangers to your 
physical health, so it behoves us to turn to 
the study of the germs themselves. 

We have said that the science is in its 
infancy, and though it is not thirty years old, 
it has already been so hampered by theoretical 
and utterly false matter that it is impossible 
for anyone save a practising physician to sift 
the facts from the fictions. 

Therefore have we taken it upon ourselves 
to tell you in as simple language as is possible 
something about microbes. We will tell you 
the truth and nothing but the truth. We are 



only going to put before you what to the best 
of human knowledge can now be called fact. 

And it is first necessary to know what these 
germs are. They are not animals as is usually 
supposed, but they are the lowest forms of 
plants. 

Another vastly important point is, that not 
one microbe in a thousand is capable of 
producing disease in man. The great majority 
of microbes cannot exist in living matter. 
Not only are the majority of microbes inert as 
regards their action on the body, but a certain 
number are absolutely essential to maintain 
the body in health. 

We hear a lot about microbes lurking 
everywhere. So they do, but disease-produc- 
ing germs do not lurk everywhere. Some are 
common; others are fortunately very rare; 
whilst others have never been found outside 
the bodies of persons suffering from the disease 
which they produce. 

Not every disease is the result of microbic 
infection. Some illnesses have been proved 
to be due to this cause ; and others are without 
doubt due to germs which have not yet been 
discovered. But a veiy large number of 
human physical affections originate within the 
body itself, and have nothing to do with 
microbes. 

The germ of tubercle (consumption) is the 
most important of all the enemies to human 
health. Wherever there is a congregation of 
men, the tubercle germ is sure to be found 
amongst them. Therefore everybody in a 
large city is constantly inhaling into her body 
tubercle germs in greater or less quantities. 
But not everybody suffers from the effects of 
this microbe. No, for the body is capable of 
dealing summarily with a certain number of 
germs. 

If a perfectly healthy person inhales a small 
number of microbes into her lungs, no harm 
will come because her lungs will destroy the 
germs before they can do any damage. 

If, however, a larger number of germs are 
inhaled, or her lungs are not in a healthy 
state, then the germs will attack her lungs and 
she will become the victim of consumption. 
But it will be a mild attack, and before long if 
no more germs are inhaled, her body will 
overcome the disease and she will be restored 
to health ; or, if her body is incapable of 
destroying the germs, it may still fight a hard 
battle and yield inch by inch till it is finally 
conquered or helped to again reassert itself by 
artificial measures. 

But if an enormous number of germs are 
inhaled, then is the body nonplussed and her 
life is rapidly destroyed by acute tuberculosis. 

The following are the laws of the causation 
of sickness by organisms :— 

1. Each infective disease is produced by one 
organism only, and by no other. 

2. The disease cannot possibly occur 
without the presence of the specific germ. 

3. The severity of the disease depends 
upon the number of organisms which have 
gained entrance to the body; the state of 
virulence of the organism ; the physical con¬ 
dition of the patient at the time of invasion ; 
and the seat of entrance of the organism. 

Let us briefly inquire into these statements. 
Each infectious disease is produced by one 
organism and that organism alone. We hoav 
take this as an axiom and found our classification 
of disease upon it. 

Thus the germ which produces acute 
rheumatism (which, by the vay, has never 
been discovered, but which we feel sure will 
be well known in a very short time) produces 
St. Vitus’s dance and nearly all the heart 
diseases of young persons. It also produces 
sore throats and pleurisy and many other 
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complaints. We, therefore, say that rheu¬ 
matism, heart disease (of young persons), etc., 
are all the same disease, namely, rheumatism— 
the disease which stands next to tuberculosis 
as the greatest enemy of the human body. 

Now though the germ of rheumatism can 
produce all these ailments, it cannot produce 
any tubercular disease ; nor can the tubercle 
germ produce any rheumatic affection. 

That the severity of an infection depends 
upon the number of organisms at work we 
should a priori have expected. Since we 
have shown that infections are comparable 
with poisoning, and we know that the effect 
of a poison depends largely on the dose, it is 
not surprising that the effects of an infection 
depend upon the dose of infective matter 
which has been taken. 

But there is this important difference 
between poison and infection, (that whereas the 
former is a constant quantity, the latter is 
capable of rapid increase within the body of a 
suitable host. 

Perhaps the most important point in the 
life history of microbes is the variation in their 
virulence which is exhibited by nearly all 
disease germs. There are some germs which 
are only harmful during the summer months, 
just as the nettle, which is innocuous during 
the spring, becomes a most unpleasant 
customer in the summer. Then the medium 
on which the organism has been growing 
affects its virulence. The organism which 
causes an acne spot also causes erysipelas. 
But in the latter affection the germ is in a 
much more virulent condition. 

The bacteriologist can artificially render 
germs more or less virulent. The germ which 
causes pneumonia will grow upon blood serum 
in a test tube. By various processes it is 
possible to get a “culture” of these germs 
w'hich is quite inert, or one which is so 
intensely virulent that it cannot be handled 
with impunity. 

That the effects produced upon the body by 


a germ is in a great measure dependent upon 
the health of the person and the state of the 
organs attacked is a well-established fact. 
But here a caution is necessary. It is not the 
person who looks “ the picture of health ” 
who is necessarily in the best condition to 
withstand the attacks of microbes. How 
often do we hear of two sisters, the one 
robust and healthy and the other sickly, both 
suddenly attacked by the same complaint, 
and the one we thought was the healthier 
succumbs whilst the other escapes. 

That the seat chosen by the germs should 
influence the disease they produce to an 
extreme extent is not to be wondered at. 
The organism which causes a small pimple on 
the face, a mere nothing, also causes an 
abscess in the brain—a disease which is for 
certain fatal unless relieved by surgery. 

The spot chosen by the microbes to work is 
not due to chance. Usually the organisms 
start their work where they have entered the 
body. The microbe of tubercle enters the 
body through the mouth and nose; it there¬ 
fore starts its work at the first spot in the 
alimentary or respiratory system which wfill 
harbour it—in the former case the bowels, in 
the latter the lungs. 

But there are other things to consider 
besides these. The tubercle germ enters the 
body through the nose. Why does it not 
start by attacking the nose instead of 
travelling right down to the lungs before 
commencing its work ? And to this question 
we can only give the unsatisfactory reply that 
some organs possess a greater resistance to 
the attacks of germs than do other organs. 
The germ of tubercle can readily produce 
ulcerations of the bowels, yet ulceration of the 
stomach from tubercle is so rare as to be 
nothing more than a curiosity. 

There is so much of interest in the study of 
microbes that we could go on for weeks 
together describing to you the wonderful 
properties and powers of these “ minute 


structureless atoms of jelly.” But space is 
limited, and we must hurry on to the last and 
the most wonderful of the reactions between 
germs and the human body. This is the 
phenomenon of immunity. 

Measels is an infectious disease; we do not 
know what germ it is that causes it, but it is 
an exceedingly virulent one, for measles is the 
most infectious of all diseases. Certainly, 
ninety per cent, of the human race have 
measles, yet how many have it twice in their 
lives ? Certainly, not one person in ten 
thousand ! 

Two sisters go to visit a sick friend, one has 
had measles, the other has not. Two 
days afterwards they get a note to say that 
the friend they visited is suffering from 
measles. The sister who has not had measles 
will almost for certain sicken for the disease in 
a fortnight or so, the one who has already had 
the complaint will almost for certain escape. 

What does this strange phenomenon mean ? 
It means that measles is a disease in which 
one attack produces immunity from other 
attacks. It means that the body, whilst in 
the process of couquering the germs of the 
fever, has produced something or done some¬ 
thing which has not only cured the disease, 
but which will enable the body to instantly 
destroy any other of the microbes of measles 
which may find their way in at a future date. 

And as it is with measles, so it is with all 
the other infective diseases. They all produce 
an immunity, some for life, others only for a 
short time. Measles, for instance, produces 
immunity for life, whilst pneumonia only 
renders the patient immune for a few months, 
or years, and the patient is then again as 
liable—or rather more liable—to be attacked 
by pneumonia as is anyone else. 

Bacteriology is not thirty years old and 
we cannot hope to fathom so extremely com¬ 
plex a subject in such a short span. It will 
take centuries before we are thoroughly 
conversant with the germs and their histories. 


MORE ABOUT PEGGY. 

By Mrs. GEORGE DE HORNE VAIZEY. 


CHAPTER III. 

FORT¬ 
NIGHT 
later the 
passen¬ 
gers on 
board the 
steamer 
were con- 
gra t u 1 a t- 
ing them¬ 
selves on 
having ac¬ 
complished half their journey, and being 
within ten days’ saifof England. The 
waters of the Mediterranean surrounded 
them, clear and blue as the sky overhead, 
a healthful breeze supplanted'the deadly 
calm, and the spirits of the travellers 
rose ever higher and higher. Home¬ 
ward bound is a very different thing from 
outward bound, and every soul on board 
had some dear one waiting for them in 
old England, someone who had loved 
them faithfully through the ) r ears of 
absence, and who was even now counting 
the days until their return. The mothers 
boasted to each other concerning the 
doings of the children whom they had 
left at school, and in the midst of 


laughter turned aside suddenly to con¬ 
ceal their tears; the men thought 
lovingly of the wives from whom they 
had parted years before; and one or 
two radiant bridegrooms exhibited photo¬ 
graphs of the brides whom they were 
going to carry back to cheer their 
exile. 

After a fortnight at sea the company on 
board this particular steamer might be 
said to be divided into four distinct cliques 
—namely, members of military and diplo¬ 
matic services, Civil Service employees, 
second-class passengers, and — Miss 
Mariquita Saville. The young lady 
must be taken as representing a class 
by herself, because while each of the 
other divisions kept, or was kept, 
severely to itself, Peggy mixed impar¬ 
tially with all, and was received with 
equal cordiality wherever she turned. 
The little person had made such a 
unique position for herself that there 
is no doubt that if a vote had been 
taken to discover the most popular per¬ 
son on board, she would have headed 
the list by a large majority; but whether 
her unfailing affability was due more 
to pride or humility, Hector Darcy, 
among others, found it difficult to 
determine. 


Major Darcy had attached himself to 
the Saville party with a determination 
hardly to be expected in so languid a 
man, had even lowered his dignity to 
the extent of asking the fellow-pas¬ 
senger who occupied the coveted seat at 
table to exchange places with him¬ 
self, so that breakfast, lunch, and 
dinner found him seated at Peggy’s 
side, finding ever fresh surprises in 
her society. Sometimes the surprise 
was the reverse of pleasant, for Miss 
Saville was a prickly little person, 
and upon occasion would snap him up 
in the middle of an argument with a 
lack of respect which took away his 
breath. When any difference arose be¬ 
tween them, she never seemed to have a 
shadow of a doubt that she was in the 
right, and as Hector was equally posi¬ 
tive about his own position, relationships 
frequently grew so strained that Peggy 
would rise from the table half-way 
through the meal, and stalk majestic¬ 
ally out of the saloon. She invariably 
repented her hastiness by the time she 
reached the deck, for dessert was the 
part of the meal which she most en¬ 
joyed, so that when the Major followed 
ten minutes later on, bearing a plate 
of carefully-selected fruit as a peace- 
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offering, he was sure of a gracious 
welcome. 

“But you must never contradict me 
on Tuesdays. I can’t support it ! ” she 
said on one of these occasions as he 
seated himself beside her, and watched 
her raising the grapes to her lips with 
her little finger cocked well in the air. 
“ Especially when I am in the right, as 
you must admit-” 

“I admit nothing; but I pray and 
beseech you not to begin the discussion 
over again. I am nine years older than 
you, and must surely be supposed to 
know a little more.” 

“If you only realised it, that is just 
the reason why you don’t. The world 
advances so rapidly with every decade, 
that you of the last generation have 
necessarily enjoyed fewer opportunities 
than myself and my contemporaries, 
and are therefore a trifle behind the 
times. It’s not your fault, of course, 
and I don’t advance it in any way as a 
reproach, but still-” 

Major Darcy stared at her, struck 
dumb by an insinuation of age which 
was even more hurtful than that of in¬ 
ferior knowledge; but before he had 
recovered himself sufficiently to reply, 
his companion had finished her dessert, 
presented him calmly with the empty 
plate, and risen to take her departure. 

“ Where are you going ? ” he queried 
in an injured tone ; for it was one of his 
pet grievances that the girl refused to 
be appropriated by himself whenever he 
wished to enjoy her society. “Can’t 
you sit still for an hour at least ? You 
have been rushing about all the morning. 
Surely now you can take a rest! ” 

But Peggy shook her head. 

“Impossible! I’m engaged straight 
away from now until tea-time. The 
nurse of those peevish little Mortons is 
worn out, for the mother is ill and can’t 
help her at all, so I promised to amuse 
the children for an hour after lunch 
while she takes a nap. Then I have to 
play a game of halm a with old Mr. 
Schute, and help Miss Ranger to dress 
and come on deck. She thinks she can 
manage it to-day, and it will do her a 
world of good to get some fresh air.” 

“ But why need you fag yourself for 
all these people ? Surely there is some¬ 
one else who can do it. Can you not 
send your maid to look after the chil¬ 
dren, at least, and take that hour to 
yourself ? ” 

Peggy smiled with complacent satis¬ 
faction. 

“ They would scream themselves 
hoarse. Of all the spoilt, bad-tempered 
little ruffians you ever encountered, they 
are the worst, and there is not a soul on 
board who can manage them except 
myself. Yesterday they got so cross 
that I was almost in despair, and it was 
only by pretending to be a wild buffalo, 
and letting them chase me and dig 
pencils into me for spears, that I could 
keep them in any sort of order When 
they grew tired of the buffalo, I changed 
into a musical-box, and they ground 
tunes out of me until my throat was as 
dry as leather. It kept us going for a 
long time, however, for they all wanted 
to hear their own favourite tunes, and 
were so charmed with the variations. I 


wish you could have heard the varia¬ 
tions ! I was so proud of them. The 
scales ran up and down just like a real 
musical-box, the tremolo and arpeggio 
chords were fine, and as for the trills, 
they were simply entr-r-rancing ! ” 
Peggy rolled the “r” with a self- 
satisfied enjoyment which made Hector 
laugh in spite of his displeasure, and 
finished up with an explanatory “ I 
could never expect Parker to pose as a 
wild buffalo. She has far too much 
sense of dignity ! ” 

“ Oh, of course, I acknowledge that 
you have a wonderful knack with chil¬ 
dren ! Everyone sees that,” allowed 
Hector unwillingly. “It is very kind 
and delightful of you to bother about 
other people as you do ; but what I 
complain of is the extent of your ser¬ 
vices, and — aw — the nature of the 
recipients. Miss Ranger, for instance, 
is an impossible person. What she 
calls herself I don’t know, but she 
doesn’t even begin to be a lady. I 
heard her talking the other day, and 
she has a vile accent and not an ‘ h ’ 
in her composition.” 

“She has enough responsibilities 
without them at present, poor soul, so 
perhaps it’s just as well. She has been 
ill ever since we started, and has no 
friend nor servant to look after her. 
She fell on the floor in a faint one day 
while she was trying to dress, and lay 
there helpless until the stewardess hap¬ 
pened to go in and find her. That sort 
of thing sha’n’t happen twice on board 
this ship if /can help it ! ” cried Peggy 
with a straightening of the slim little 
back which seemed to add half a dozen 
inches to her height, and a toss of the 
head which convinced Major Darcy that 
it was no use arguing further on this 
point. It was astonishing how often he 
was forced to retire from post to post in 
arguments with Miss Saville, and the 
consciousness that this was the case 
gave him courage to enter yet a third 
protest. 

“Well, at least, old Schute is hearty 
enough ! There is no necessity to pity 
him ; and, really, don’t you know, he 
is hardly the right sort of friend for you. 
Do you know who he is ? The pro¬ 
prietor of one of the big drapers’ shops 
in Calcutta.” 

“It was a very good shop!” said 
Peggy reflectively. “ They were most 
obliging in sending patterns. Two of 
the assistants were in a class mother 
held for English girls, and they said he 
was so kind and considerate, and had 
even paid to send some of them to the 
hills after they had been ill. I’ve a 
great respect for Mr. Schute.” 

“ Quite so, but that’s not exactly a 
reason why you should play halma with 
him. I’ve a respect for him also, if 
what you say is true, but he is not in 
our class, as he himself would acknow¬ 
ledge, and it’s not the thing for you to 
be seen talking to him. There are 
certain restrictions which we must all 
observe.” 

“ Excuse me—I don’t recognise them. 
I am Mariquita Saville. Nothing that 
I can do can alter that fact, or take 
from me the position to which I was 
born,” replied Peggy with that air of 


overweening pride in her belongings 
which had a distinctly humorous as¬ 
pect in the eyes of her companion, for 
though a county name and some well- 
won decorations are, no doubt, things 
to be valued, nothing short of a pedigree 
traced direct from the Flood itself would 
have justified the ineffable assurance of 
her manner. 

He was not rash enough, however, to 
put such a reflection into words, so he 
stood in silence until once again the 
girl turned to leave him, when he found 
his tongue quickly enough. 

“ You are really going then ? ” 

“ Certainly I’m going ! ” 

“You’ll tire yourself out with those 
children, and get a headache into the 
bargain in the stuffy cabins.” 

“ I think it’s extremely probable.” 

“ Then why will you be obstinate and 
go in spite of all I can say ? ” 

“ Shall I tell you why ? ” Peggy 
raised her head and stared at him with 
brilliant eyes.' “ I must go and help 
these poor people because you —and 
others like you—refuse to do it! I 
can’t bear to see them neglected, but 
I should be delighted to share the work 
with someone else. Major Darcy, will 
you do me a favour ? Mr. Schute is 
very lonely; no one speaks to him, 
and his eyes are so weak that he can’t 
amuse himself by reading. He is a very 
interesting old man, and I assure you 
his h’s are above reproach. Will you 
have a game of halma with j him this 
afternoon instead of me, and so set me 
free from my promise ? ” 

Haughty Hector’s stare of amazement 
was a sight to behold. He, Hector 
Darcy, play a game with a tradesman 
in the saloon of a steamship ? Associate 
on terms of intimacy with a member of a 
class who, according to his ideas, existed 
for no other reason than to minister to 
his needs and requirements ? He was 
breathless with astonishment that such 
a request should have been made, and 
made no concealment of his annoyance. 

“Really,” he said loftily, “anything 
in reason that I could do to assist you 
would be too great a pleasure, but what 
you ask is impossible. You must see 

for yourself-’ ’ 

“You will not do it then ? ” 

“If you will think for one moment 
you will realise that you could not 
expect--” 

Peggy threw back her head and sur¬ 
veyed him deliberately from the crown 
of his head to the tip of his shoes, from 
his shoes up again until the hazel eyes 
met his with a mocking light. 

“ I did not expect—I hoped; but I see 
that even that was a mistake ! Good 
afternoon, Major Darcy, and many 
thanks for your polite assurances ! It 
is gratifying to discover exactly how 
much they are worth.” 

She sailed away with her head in the 
air, leaving Hector to pace the deck 
with a frown of thunderous ill-temper 
disfiguring his handsome countenance. 
It was annojdng to be worsted by an 
antagonist of such small dimensions, 
but, astonishing as it appeared, he in¬ 
variably got the worst of it in a conflict 
with Peggy Saville ! 

(To be continued.) 
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LIFE’S TRIVIAL ROUND. 


By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY, Author of “Nellie’s Memories,” “ Mollie’s Prince,” etc. 


CHAPTER IV. 

A KNOTTY QUESTION AND A PEARL NECKLACE. 

“ In the management of men, and in the 
service of heaven, there is no quality of greater 
value than moderation.”— Lao-Tsze. 


rs. Jones had 
had her usual 
little evening 
talk and had 
carried away 
my supper tray, 
and I was just 
settling down 
for a comfort¬ 
able hour’s 
reading until it 
was time to go 
round the 
house with 
Johnson, when 
I heard a tap 
at the window, 
and there was 
Mr. Mostyn, in 
his old velve¬ 
teen smoking- 
coat, with a 
lighted cigar in 
his hand. 

“ I know you 
don’t mind the smell of tobacco, 
Berrie,” he said in his genial way. 
“And it is such a mild evening that 
I am having a prowl on the terrace. If 
you wrapped yourself up, should you be 
afraid of the open window for a few 
minutes ? I want to speak to you about 
something. ” 

Of course I fetched mother’s plaid 
shawl that I always had by me and 
established myself on the window seat, 
while Mr. Most)m leant against the 
trellis-work outside. Ever since the day 
that his wife had died in my arms there 
had been a strong link of sympathy 
between us, and in a hundred ways Mr. 
Mostyn showed his goodwill and appre¬ 
ciation of my services. 

The only time that we ever had a 
difference was when he wanted to raise 
my salary. He was terribly obstinate 
about it and inclined to take offence 
when I refused to accept this kind offer. 
But I had my pride as well as he, and I 
would not be overpaid for my services 
just because he was my kinsman and a 
wealthy man. “ You have shown me 
great kindness, Mr. Mostyn, ever since 
I have been in your house,” I said to 
him, and I will not deny the tears were 
in my eyes, “ and I have been deeply 
grateful for it. It was a happy day for 
me when I came to Wildcroft. I am 
perfectly content with my wages. You 
have always paid me handsomely, and I 
have put by a good sum for my old age, 
and ) r ou must forgive me if I decline 
your bounty.” 

“ Bounty ! ” he remonstrated. “ Tut, 
nonsense, my good Berrie—the word is 
utterly misplaced and absurd! Such 


services as yours cannot be repaid by 
money. You have been a comfort to 
us all.” 

Now, was it not nice of Mr. Mostyn 
to say that ? And then he turned a little 
red and cleared his throat as though he 
were nervous. 

“ Besides, Berrie, blood is thicker 
than water, and I do not forget that we 
are connected. It is true that you occupy 
the position of my housekeeper, but I 
cannot forget that you were my dear 
wife’s faithful nurse, and the trusted 
friend of my children and myself.” But 
though I cried to hear him with pride 
and joy say that, I would not yield my 
point. 

Mr. Mostyn was not far short of fifty, 
but he did not look his age. He was 
a handsome man with a commanding 
presence. And not even Gordon, who 
was in Ireland with his regiment, could 
hold himself better or look more erect 
and soldierly. 

“ Isn’t the governor splendid ? ” Gor¬ 
don once said to me in his boyish way. 
“Why, the dear old chap might be a 
field-marshal or general at least; no 
one would take him for what he is—a 
plain city merchant—Owen and I will 
never hold a candle to him.” And, 
indeed, it must be owned that Mr. 
Mostyn was a finer-looking man than 
either of his sons. Owen was red-haired 
and rather plain, but he had a pleasant 
expression ; and Gordon was by no 
means handsome, though he had a nice 
honest face, and looked every inch a 
soldier. 

I know people always thought that 
Mr. Mostyn would marry again. But 
he had been a widower for seven )^ears 
now, and though he was pleasant and 
courteous to all ladies, I never heard that 
he paid especial attention to one. And 
if it had not been for Miss Faith’s pro¬ 
voking ways—but I am wandering from 
my subject. 

“ I am in a bit of a fix, Berrie,” he 
began, when he had puffed at his cigar 
for a few minutes in silence. “ Hope 
and her aunt are at loggerheads again, 
and we have had a confoundedly uncom¬ 
fortable evening. My sister seems to be 
aggrieved with both the girls—she de¬ 
clares that they have set her at defiance 
—and now she appeals to me to know if 
Hope or she is to be mistress. Upon 
my word, Berrie, when she put the ques¬ 
tion point blank to me, I did not know 
how to answer her. Of course Hope is 
grown up now—she was eighteen last 
birthday. I suppose by rights that. I 
ought to put her at the head of my table, 
but my sister would never bear it for a 
moment.” 

“ Hope is young still, Mr. Mostyn,” I 
remarked. “She is only just out of the 
school-room ; there is no need to do any¬ 
thing in a hurry. If I may venture to 
give an opinion, I think it would be as 
well to tell Miss Faith that Hope is no 
longer under her control, and that she is 
only accountable to ) r ou for her actions. 


You see Hope is high-spirited and likes 
to go her own way. All )mung people 
do, and Miss Faith frets and thwarts her 
in little things, just as though she were 
still a little girl in the school-room.” 

“ Oh, but that is absurd,” he returned 
impatiently. “ I cannot have my 
daughter subjected to this sort of pett)' 
tyranny. I see what you mean, Berrie, 
and of course you are right. I wish my 
poor dear sister had your clear sight and 
good sense.” He sighed rather heavily 
as he said this, and I realised at that 
moment as I had never done before what 
a heavy trial Miss Faith had been to 
him all these ) r ears, and how little peace 
and comfort he had had in his home life, 
for men do so hate these constant little 
bickerings and complaints; and yet 
how was I to help him ! 

“ If only Faith had not let her house 
to the Deanes ! ” I heard him mutter to 
himself, and I knew what his thoughts 
were. 

Miss Faith had a small house a little 
away from the village. It was called 
Nutlands. And when she came to live 
at Wildcroft she let it furnished to a 
widow and her daughter who wanted a 
quiet country residence. Mrs. Deane 
was in bad health, and kept a donkey- 
chair for her own use. Ever)mne in 
Wyngate Rise knew the handsome white 
donkey Balaam ; he was far more 
intelligent than his kind, and was de¬ 
voted to his mistress. I knew Mr. 
Mostyn was wishing in his heart that 
Miss Faith would go back to Nutlands; 
more than once he had dropped a hint 
to her, but she had always turned a deaf 
ear to this—indeed, the very idea made 
her shudder. “ Wildcroft has spoiled me 
for Nutlands,” she said to me one day 
when we were sitting together. “ I could 
never bring myself to leave Graham and 
the girls. In the old days when Florence 
was alive I did not mind it so much ; I 
was over here most days or Flo and the 
children came over to me, and you re¬ 
member I always dined with them on 
Sunday. But when one is growing old, 
Berrie, solitude is not always a blessing.” 
I remember how my heart sank as she 
said that, for I knew well that of her 
own accord she would never go back to 
Nutlands. 

When I tried to make this clear to 
Mr. Mostyn, he only puffed at his cigar 
and said nothing. In spite of his good 
humour and pleasant disposition he was 
by no means patient or long suffering. 
He would put up with a good deal for 
a time, and then when everyone was 
praising him and saying how angelic 
he was, and how wonderfully he bore 
things, he would all of a sudden put his 
foot down and no one dared say a word, 
he would be so masterful and arbitrary. 

“Well, well, don’t bother your head 
about it, my good Berrie,” he said 
presently; “we should be in worse 
difficulties if we had not you to smooth 
things a bit.” And then he wished me 
good-night very kindly, and went off to 
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finish his evening prowl; I could hear 
his footsteps long afterwards as he 
paced up and down the terrace. I 
listened to them uneasily as I strove to 
fix my attention on my book ; that ten 
minutes’ conversation had troubled me. 
Mr. Mostyn had not said much, but it 
was easy to see from his manner that he 
was greatly perturbed ; he had come to 
his poor kinswoman for comfort, and I 
am afraid I had disappointed him. 

The next day Miss Faith went alone 
to the vicarage. Hope was offended 
and flatly refused to accompany her— 
her father intended to call on Saturday, 
she said, and he would like her to go 
with him, and Miss Faith did not venture 
to say more. 

They made it up presently, and a few 
days later Mr. and Mrs. Marland and 
Miss Ashton dined at Wildcroft. 

Just before they arrived I had gone 
into the drawing-room to replace a glass 
globe, that Ann had broken, when Miss 
Faith and Hope came into the room 
together. They both looked very bright 
and animated. 

“ Look what Aunt Faith has given 
me, Berrie!” exclaimed Hope, running 
up to me in an eager girlish fashion, 
and pointing to her neck—and there sure 
enough was Miss Faith’s pearl necklace 
with its tiny diamond clasp, and very 
pretty it looked against the child’s soft 
white throat. 

“ Isn’t it dear of her? ” she continued, 
and Hope’s eyes quite sparkled with 
pleasure, for, like most girls, she was fond 
of pretty things, and took an innocent 
pride in her own appearance. She had 
more than once complained that her 
father would not let her have any of her 
mother’s beautiful jewellery. “ Fie says,” 
with a pout, “ he is keeping them for me 
when I am older, and that young girls 
ought not to wear such things ; but I 
should like some of mother’s rings.” 
But in my private opinion I thought 


Mr. Mostyn was right, for I do hate to see 
young creatures just out of the school¬ 
room decking themselves with rings and 
bangles and finery; but Miss Faith’s 
pearl necklace was just to my taste. 

It was evident that Miss Faith was 
much gratified by her niece’s pleasure 
and my own warm encomiums on her 
generosity. She was a liberal giver, and 
would have parted even with her treasured 
lace, on which she set such store, if she 
thought anyone coveted it. 

“ Nonsense, Berrie,” she said, but 
there was quite a pleased flush on her 
face; “it was better for Flope to wear 
my pearls than to lock them up in my 
wardrobe ”—and then she looked at 
herself complacently, and certainly the 
grey silk dress and beautiful lace ruffles 
were wonderfully becoming. Miss Faith 
always looked well in evening dress; 
rich materials and old lace suited her, 
and any excitement brought a soft colour 
to her faded cheek. “Aunt Faith really 
looks quite pretty to-night,” but Hope’s 
pretended whisper was loud enough to 
reach her aunt’s ears. Miss Faith 
blushed like a girl when she heard it. 
Dear, dear, a woman’s vanity dies 
hard! 

I generally took care to be in the hall 
when the vicarage folk came up to dinner, 
for Mrs. Marland always liked me to go 
upstairs with her, and have a chat while 
she took off her wraps ; she was a great 
favourite of mine, and she always paid 
me a great deal of attention, asking my 
opinion on household matters, and 
bespeaking my help for her Mothers’ 
Tea or other parish entertainments. 

The sisters were very unlike each other. 
Mrs. Marland was a lively little brunette ; 
she had been extremely pretty, but the 
care of six children had made her look 
worn and thin, but in her husband’s eyes 
she was as pretty as ever. They were 
the happiest couple in the world, and 
brought up their children admirably, 


and indeed we all felt the vicar practised 
wnat he preached, for certainly he and 
his wife set us all an example of cheer¬ 
fulness and ungrudging self-sacrifice ; 
they gave willingly of their time and 
substance, and would go out of their 
way to help anyone in trouble. 

We had our customary chat in the 
blue bedroom, which was always kept 
ready for guests, and Miss Ashton 
listened to us or put in a word now and 
then. 

She looked handsomer than ever that 
night, I thought; the heliotrope silk just 
suited her, and the coils of brown hair 
had not a grey thread in them, but she 
was quieter than usual. 

“ My sister has come to us for a long 
visit,” observed Mrs. Marland in her 
cheery way ; “ she was very shabby last 
year, and only gave us three weeks— 
now, Brenda, hold your tongue ; you know 
Jack insists that you are to give us six 
or seven weeks at least.” 

Miss Ashton smiled and shook her 
head, but she did not argue the matter. 

Miss Faith once told me that Miss 
Ashton had been a complete slave to 
her family, and that her devotion to her 
father after her step-mother’s death, and 
the charge of a young family of boys and 
girls, had prevented her from marrying. 

“ I believe she has had several good 
offers,” she went on, “for gentlemen 
always admired her, but she said it was 
impossible for her to leave her father; 
he was a great invalid for some years, 
but he is dead now, and the boys are all 
abroad, and the two girls are married, 
but she still goes on living in the old 
home. She says no one else will take 
such good care of it for Ralph.” And a 
few months later Miss Faith told me 
that Ralph Ashton was just engaged, 
and that in another year he hoped to 
be married and settle down at Combe 
Lea. 

(To be continued.) 


FOUR QUOTATIONS. 

From “QUESTIONS FOR WOMEN (AND MEN),” by HONNOR MORTEN. 


Girls as Cooks. 

We begin to teach cookery in our elemen¬ 
tary schools now, and you can see little girls 
of ten being taught to make cheese-cakes and 
other messes. But at the same time they 
are taught to wash the saucepans and scrub 
the oven, and this is half the battle ; for the 
old-fashioned cook looked aghast if you 
ordered her to scrub out the oven and wash 
the top of her stove. She might sometimes 
scrape the oven, but wash it—never! And 
she cleaned the top of the stove by brushing 
filthy black stuff on to it, and she multiplied 
pans in the scullery till it was necessary to 
have a maid to dust and clean them. There 
is no greater mistake than a large supply of 
pans and cloths and dishes and moulds. 
Week after week, for instance, the moulds 
are polished and cleaned and put up as orna¬ 
ments on the mantelpiece, and used perhaps 
once a year. Dirty cloths accumulate in 
drawers, so do dirty patty-pans and pasty- 
cutters and what not. Why have pastiy cut 
with a crinkled edge ? Why have your jelly 
fluted and moulded atop like a rose ? Cer¬ 
tainly not for art’s sake, and certainly not for 
the sake of cleanliness or sweetness or taste 


in any sense. So we want our cook to have 
few vessels and to keep those clean. Then 
we want her to understand enough of her 
subject to put meat into boiling water, and 
not to pour hot water over the roast and call 
it gravy. We want her, indeed, taught to 
do things for a reason, and not follow un¬ 
thinkingly the old superstitions that have 
dominated the kitchen for far too long. 

Old Women as Cooks. 

It is rather hopeless work teaching the old 
people to cook ; nothing will persuade them 
that beef-tea is good unless it is a jelly, nor 
can you induce them to cook bacon in a hot 
pan—they will put it on in tepid fat and make 
it sodden. 

Women Inspectors of Prisons. 

There should be a woman inspector of 
prisons, and a woman doctor in each prison 
for women. Anyone going over a prison with 
an inspector would probably be pleasantly 
struck with the cleanliness and order, and 
join in Viscount Montmorres’s expression 
that a term of imprisonment is equal to a 
visit at a health-resort. But there are things 
that the eye does not see in a casual glance ; 


there are things that the man’s mind is sure 
to overlook. Who would imagine, for 
instance, that the women at Wormwood 
Scrubs, which is regarded as the model 
prison, are not provided with night-gear ? 
They are supposed to sleep in their chemises, 
and, as a matter of fact, they sleep in as many 
or as few of their day-clothes as they choose, 
and the results are not pleasant or healthy. 

Women in Prison. 

Nothing is more noticeable in the way of 
statistics than the proportionate decrease of 
crime with the increase of education ; so that 
the saying, that wherever a school is opened 
a prison is closed, has become common pro¬ 
perty. The actual figures are :— 

DEATH SENTENCES 
YEAR. POPULATION. SENTENCES. 0FP,iNAL 

S ERV ITU DE. 

1877 24,695,000 34 1648 

i8 95 3 °> 394 > 000 t 9 807 

Or, taking the average of population sent to 

prison :— 

1862 1879 1889 1896 

Per 1,000 9-4 6*6 3*3 2*4 

A steady decrease, which is very convincing. 
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THE GIRL'S OWN RARER. 


MY CLOTHES MONTH BY MONTH. 


By “THE LADY DRESSMAKER.” 



to velvet, cloth or felt. The velvets are light 
weights, as they are called, and are preferred 
to anything else in millinery, and there is no 
doubt of the popularity of the long ostrich 
feather, for so many of our hats are decorated 
with them. Quills also are very great 
favourites and are much used in many of 
the more severe and useful hats. We shall 
certainly have a season of strings, for they are 
seen already on so many of the hats and 
bonnets, and a very good winter fashion it is, 
though I do not know that we should have 
eujoyed it during the past summer. The 
high-crowned hats, the picture hats in the 
Direcioire style, and many of the toques have 
velvet strings added to them, and they are 
generally tied in a good-sized bow on the left 
side rather high up. Apparently we are 
allowed a choice as regards the shape of our 
hats, for both low and high crowns are worn. 
The back portion of the hat seems to be 
nearly always arranged in pleats and waves, 
and here is placed the handsome pin or 
buckle which appears to hold them together. 
The new colours are charming, and all the 
sweetest autumn hues may be found in the 
fruits and grains that are adopted in the 
millinery of to-day : purple grapes and plums, 
moss, golden corn, and oats, and even the 
brown osiers may be found. The hats shown 
in our illustrations are all sketched from 
recent models, and are of felt, cloth, straw 
with velvet runnings in it, and last of all, a 
French Tam o’ Shanter of velvet, with a 
rever of tartan, and a pair of quills at the left 
side. This hat was carried out in crimson, 
with a tartan of mixed reds and blues, and 
white quills. 

I think we may consider that the garment 
of this winter is the cape, or cloak, as it is 
more generally called; which, considering 
how large some of them are, is a better 
description. Quite the old style of wrap 
cloak is seen, as well as the Spanish cloak in 
fine cloth, and these are worn, as well as the 
fur-trimmed and handsomely-braided circular 
which we show in our sketch. This is also 
fur-lined, and is an ideal garment for the 
winter, which may be made in all 
light colours, fawns and greys, 
and, indeed, nothing has been 
more popular this autumn 
than white, in cloth and 
serge. 

There is no doubt that 
it is when she is in 
“ tailor-made ” that the 
English girl most shines, 
and this winter’s models 
show that we are to re¬ 
turn to one of our early 
loves—the severely- 
fitted and simple habit- 
bodice. They are try¬ 
ing, it must be confessed, 
to those unfortunates 
who have allowed them¬ 
selves to become stout, 
but in these days of 
bicycles the very stout 
girl is almost non-exis¬ 
tent, and a very 
excellent thing 
too ; for stout¬ 
ness is a bar to 
all enjoyment in 
life, and a sad 
testimony to too 
much eating and 
too little exer¬ 
cise. The new 


TWO OF THE NEW FITTED BODICES. 


The hats prepared for autumn and winter 
wear are all of them extremely smart, and 
though more simple, of course, than those 


worn in the summer, they do not show any 
lack of colouring or brightness, though the 
material has changed from tulle and chiffon 
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A FRENCH TAM o’ SHANTER, AND A WINTER CAPE. 


who has done most in the way of cat-rearing is Lady Marcus Beresford, 
who is well known as the leading cat fancier. Many ladies gain large sums 
each year by their cats—by sales and prizes. 

1 he point-lace yoke and* sleeves will interest those who are fond of doing 
that kind of work amongst my readers, and they are many, and it will 
be pleasant to find that they can really do something that will add to 
the prettiness of their gowns. The pattern need not be fol¬ 
lowed, but it should be one of sufficiently open design to look 
effective, and for our winter evening gowns will be a great 
addition. The right shape may be very easily obtained by taking 
a bodice and laying a point-lace pattern upon it in the shape illustrated. 
The same may be done with the sleeves, but if this be too difficult, they 
will draw you the design to shape at any good fancy-work shop. 


habit-bodices have basques and revers, cross-over fronts and waist¬ 
coats, as well as some charming adaptations of the Bolero. One of 
these is shown in the “Winter Gown with Fur and Braiding,” 
which is made of very fine crimson cloth, with lines of black braiding 
and scallops. The vest front is of white satin, with silk or muslin 
frills. Two of these new fitted habit-bodices are shown in our 
illustration, and that worn by the seated figure displays what we 
have said regarding perfection of fit and style. Stitching is the 
great form of decoration at present in vogue, and where this 
is not used, braiding and flat bands of cloth are the favourite 
styles. 

The fancy for white coats is shown in our illustration, which was 
of white cloth, worn with a white felt hat and crimson trimmings. 
There is no doubt that reds and crimsons are very popular this 
season, and there is a charming new reddish purple, called by its old 
French name of prime de Monsieur , a very good shade of brown is 
called gazelle, and we have a new heather-purple, a duck’s-egg 
blue, and some beautiful wine and claret shades. Sleeves are, I 
think, tighter than ever. Some are buttoned up nearly to the 
elbow, to make them tighter still. 

The English cloth gowns seem to show a return to the plain 
skirt on the part of our best ladies’ tailors. The linings of these 
are, in all cases, very handsome, some being of brocade, in satin 
and even velvet; but the double skirt and the tunic seem rather 
foreign to the true note of simplicity which ought to be sounded in 
the tailor-made gown. I have felt inclined to lay much stress on 
these last, for every girl, even those whose allowance is only twenty 
pounds a year, will endeavour to arrange so that her winter gown 
should be really of good style and fit from the hands of a fair 
tailor. 

Perhaps you would like to know which are the most fashionable 
kinds of cats of the present season, for fashion has even spread to 
poor pussy, and if it will make people more considerate and kind 
to her, I, for one, shall be very thankful. I am sure if she cost her 
owner money, no one would leave her in an empty house or turn 
her out to starve in the streets when its occupants go away to 
enjoy themselves. The cats of the season have been Siamese, 
Chinchillas, Angolas and Blue Persians, and the lady in England 


A TAILOR-MADE COAT. 
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THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 



A WINTER GOWN WITH FUR 
AND BRAIDING. 


POINT-LACE YOKE AND SLEEVES. 


The illustration of the novelties in hand¬ 
kerchiefs shows us that coloured ones are 
again with us, and enjoy some favour. These 
are all of batiste, and only one 
has the tiny lace frill to which 
we have been so much attached 
this year; and this one (the open 
one in the centre) is the only 
example of pure white shown. 
They are very small, indeed we 
have no room for anything large, 
poor pocketless creatures as we 
are ; and if we should require 
a real handkerchief this coming 
winter, we must really stop at 
home! 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 

The happiest people are the busy people, especially when the business 
is for the happiness and welfare of others, and there is no cure so great 
for one’s own ills as the effort to alleviate those of others. 

Much annoyance and delay will be saved if orders for the tradesmen are 
considered and decided on before' they call, and a slate and pencil should 
be kept in a prominent place in the kitchen to note down requirements 
which are often overlooked from lapse of memory. 

Bacon is far nicer toasted before the fire in a small Dutch oven than 
in a frying-pan on the fire. It is well, however, to open the small shutter 
at the back of the Dutch oven while it is cooking, which prevents it being 
done too dry. A saucer should also be placed under the bacon to catch the 
dripping fat. 

A microscope is a never-ending source of amusement and instruction, 
and one should be found in every household. The wonders of natural 
objects, such as spiders’ webs, the pores of one’s own skin, and the exquisite 
texture of the leaf of a flower or plant, can be inspected, and lessons are 
learnt by the aid of the magnifier in a way that can never be forgotten 
if once seen. 



NEW pocket-handkerchiefs 
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FREE-WHEEL CYCLES. 



Our girl-lovers 
of the wheel will 
be interested to 
learn that anew 
device has been 
invented, by 
which it is pos¬ 
sible for cycles 
to be fitted with 
what are termed 
“ free wheels.” 

England is a 
very undulating 
country, and the 
charms of the 
pastime lie in 
the descension 
and ascension of 
hills, rather than 
in cycling 
over flat 
surfaces, 
which gene- 
rally be¬ 
come mo¬ 
notonous if 
of great 
1 e n g t h . 
But some¬ 
times, when 
the rider 
wheels her 
merry way 
down the 
sweet rustic 
lanes, the 
pace, if pe¬ 
dalling is 
still continued, be¬ 
comes too swift to 
allow for the en¬ 
joyment of the fine 
landscapes and 
scenery that are 
rapidly passed and left unobserved. 

Now often, in a pensive mood, or after a 
delightful spin, the act of pedalling becomes 
a wearisome task. How nice it would be, 
the rider muses, to glide through the air 
motionless, and to descend the gentle slope 
like the birds of the heavens, resting as it 
were on air, preparatory to taking another 
flight. With the aid of the free wheel, 
although they never leave the pedals, the feet 
are continually left stationary by the swifter 
volition of the wheels; hence the pleasurable 
sense of locomotion is enjoyed whilst the rider 
sits at her ease. I have often watched the 
larger species of birds rest whilst flying, as it 
were, on some current of air, and it seems to 
me that this swaying motion resembles the 
action of the cyclist immediately the speed of 
the rear wheel exceeds that of the pedals. 

The sensation of riding a free-wheel cycle 
at first is curious, for not only is the non¬ 
ability to back-pedal perplexing, but the 
mode of steering is changed somewhat. 
Unconsciously though it may be, the cyclist 
acquires the habit of assisting the steering, 
especially in turning corners, by means of back¬ 
pedalling, but as it is impossible to lessen the 
speed of a free-wheel cycle in this manner, the 
rider relies more upon the ability to steer the 
front wheel than is the usual custom. Thus, 
if mounted on an ordinary cycle, whilst 
negotiating corners at a fairly good speed, the 
cyclist can steer with the feet, at the same 
time slackening the pace by back-pedalling, 
but the free-wheel cyclist is powerless to slow 
up except by application of the brake, and has 
to relearn how to turn corners, taking into 
consideration the newly-acquired limitations. 


By N. G. BACON. 

For our girl-cyclists the free-wheel cycle is 
peculiarly adapted, as it necessitates the least 
exertion for the greatest amount of pleasure. 
Excessive cycling, or use of any of the muscles 
when tired, is known to be injurious to the 
strong as well as to the delicate, and although 
the machines of our juvenile riders are geared 
low, still it cannot be denied that continuous 
pedalling must be irksome. A five mile spin 
with the feet motionless directly, and as long 
as, the undulation of the ground is favourable 
to the rider, must not only be more enjoyable 
than the same distance pedalled all the way, 
but more beneficial. 

“ Granted that the free-wheel device is 
good,” I hear my readers remark somewhat 
impatiently, “ but what is it ?” 

Let us imagine that we have before us a 
cycle. The front wheel is free ; that is to say, 
if you lift it from the ground and turn it 
round, it will continue its revolutions for so 
many minutes uninterrupted by any obstacle. 
But to make the back wheel go round and 
round, it is necessary to drive it by taking 
hold of the pedals and turning them round, 
and so long as the pedals continue their 
revolution, so long will the wheel revolve. 
Therefore that wheel is not free, its driving 
power is attached to the pedals. 

To enable the rear wheel to do what the 
front wheel does, it will be necessary to 
disconnect it in some manner from the move¬ 
ment of the pedals. The device that enables 
you to do this is the principle of the free 
wheel. There are many such devices, all of 
which are different in some respect, but it will 
be unnecessary here to state how the back 
wheel is constructed so as to be at one 
moment ready for the forward movement of 
the chain, and at another free of its working. 
Very few, if any, of us are sufficiently 
acquainted with mechanical detail to compre¬ 
hend how this new device comes into force, 
but sufficient it is for us to know that it does 
act. 

It is very simple to discover whether a cycle 
is fitted with a free-wheel device, for the 
pedals of an ordinary cycle will not rotate 
either forward or backward unless the back 
wheel is lifted from the ground, whereas it is 
possible to send the pedals of a free-wheel 
cycle revolving backward when the machine 
stands stationary on the ground, and nothing 
but the pedals and cranks move. Try to turn 
the cranks and pedals forward and you cannot 
unless you lift the back wheel from the 
ground. If the cycle is fitted with a foot 
brake, it will then only be possible to turn the 
cranks and pedals backward until the brake is 
applied at its given point, except when the 
brake is brought into play at any point, and 
then the pedals can only be rotated gently, 
for directly any force is used the brake is 
applied. 

Both our wheels then are free; now we 
have to consider how we can come to a 
stoppage if we cannot back-pedal. We must 
rely entirely upon the brakes, and for this 
reason it is imperative to fit all free-wheel 
cycles with two brakes, one for each wheel. 
Some machines are fitted with what are 
termed foot brakes for the rear wheel and 
hand brakes for the front, but experience 
leads me to prefer the hand brakes, as the 
foot brake is less restful and not so reliable or 
easily brought into action as those of the 
hand. 

In the pastime of cycling, at least for 
juvenile riders, far too much of the work is 
put upon the muscles of the legs and feet ; 
therefore, to relieve any of the strain by 
bringing into activity the arm muscles is 


advantageous. All foot brakes for this reason 
are inferior to those applied by the hand. 
Suppose, for instance, the cyclist is “ slipping ” 
a steep hill of indifferent surface, and the 
wheels come in sharp contact with stones, the 
severe jolting and vibration of the machine 
may cause the pedals, unless the rider keeps 
them securely in place by resting on them in 
a forward position, to jolt backwards, and the 
brake comes into force when it is unrequired, 
and not only so, but by such an unexpected 
and sudden application of the brake the rider 
may be so unnerved as to stumble, lose her 
balance, and come to the ground. 

Various arguments are brought forward 
favourable to the foot brake that can be 
applied to a certain given point and at no 
other, but so far as my practical experience 
goes it is against this as all other methods of 
bringing into action a foot brake. 

The brake question, indeed, is the perplexing 
and even the still unsolved problem in 
connection with the free wheel, and when 
experts disagree, it is for the novice to step in 
and decide the matter for herself. There are 
several kinds of rim brakes capable of being 
fitted to back and front wheels, of band 
brakes and of tyre brakes, all of which are 
more or less defective and unreliable in crises. 
The rim brake, it is said, has a tendency not 
only to disfigure and wear out the rim, but 
make the wheel itself in time untrue in its 
running; the tyre brake, by wearing out the 
tyre and puncturing it, has special liability 
of being useless in emergencies, while the 
hub brake may become inoperative through 
excessive friction, and the band brake, if wet 
or greasy, is useless and actually impedes the 
machine when no brake is required. 

So much for the brake question. The 
imperative decision which must be arrived at, 
is to have the cycle fitted with two brakes, 
either two hand brakes or one foot and hand, 
and to see to it that they are in perfect 
working order before starting on a ride, and 
especially before “ slipping ” a hill. 

The question naturally arises in the rider’s 
mind, what are we to do with our old cycles ? 
Why, take them to a competent maker, and 
have them fitted with the free-wheel device 
and two powerful brakes. This will cost 
from to £2 1 os. or more, and it is in¬ 
cumbent upon the cyclist to decide first as to 
which free-wheel principle she will patronise, 
for there are many waiting her choice. There 
is a danger, of course, of getting an unworkable 
device, but that applied to any good make of 
cycle can be relied upon. 

It may be interesting to note that the free¬ 
wheel device was originated by Mr. Linley 
some five years ago, when the question of 
fitting variable gears to machines was sug¬ 
gested. An American firm has introduced 
rather a novel arrangement by which the 
cycle is fitted with a two-speed gear as well 
as a free wheel, the whole of the contrivance 
being securely packed away in the hub, which 
in appearance differs but slightly from that of 
an ordinary cycle. There is a rod, within 
easy reach of the hand, which has three 
notches. For a fairly level road, upon which 
the rider may like to have a gear as high as, 
say, 70, the rod should be adjusted at the third 
notch, but for down hill, when a free wheel is 
desired, the second notch may be utilised, and 
for hill-climbing, when a low gear, say 60, 
lessens the labour, the first notch of the rod 
can be engaged. The mechanism seems to be 
simple and very ingenious, and the two gears 
and free-wheel devices are adjusted without 
any hitch. By this method also, it is possible 
to have a fixed wheel for riding in crowded 
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thoroughfares, when a free wheel may be 
considered to be dangerous, and in this case 
only one brake is necessary. 

It is premature to say exactly where the free¬ 
wheel problem will finally solve itself in the 
manufacture of cycles, for the boom has only 
just been sprung upon the riding public, and 
some experts declare that the pastime is on the 
eve of as great a revolution as that of the advent 
of the pneumatic tyre. Enthusiastic riders 
will approach the matter with an open mind, 
and yet be on the alert to avoid the meddling 
of faddists. Some of the best firms still hold 
back, undecided as to which free pedal device 
they will adopt, but it is undoubtedly a fact 


that the free wheel has come to stay, for not 
only does it enhance the pleasure of all sorts 
and conditions of riders, from the slowest to the 
most speedy, but allows the cyclist, after a stiff 
climb up a formidable ascent, to regain her 
lost breath by allowing the pedals to be 
stationary, while the machine either slows 
itself up, if the road is level, or runs down 
of its own accord should the descent be so 
favourable. 

Wheelwomen, indeed, are the greatest 
benefactors, for the free-wheel cycles are 
easier to ride, to mount and dismount, and 
prevent the skirt from catching in the pedals. 
Not only so, but a more easy posture is allowed 


in the descension of hills, for no matter how 
enjoyable the pastime, the old method of 
“ coasting ” with the feet on the foot-rests 
cannot be said to be graceful, whereas now 
the young, middle-aged or old, all can “ slip ” 
the hills without fear of danger, and benefit 
by the slightest decline of the road surface. 
There is also less tendency of side-slip on 
slippery surfaces, a steadier running of the 
machine at all times, and a more elegant 
method of propulsion. 

Just one word of warning. Follow not the 
example of those who seek to make puns at 
the expense of the free wheel, for remember, 
being costly, it is not given away. 


BREAD-WINNING AT HOME. 


PART I. 

Most women, whether young or old, would 
prefer, if it were possible, to earn their living 
at home. This preference is occasioned by 
many causes. Tradition, social ideas and 
strong valid reasons all count for something 
in the matter. The circumstances which 
induce women to earn their bread, or, more 
usually, a portion of their bread, by working 
at home are as different as are the species of 
work executed under these conditions. There 
are girls—a multitude of them—who, possess¬ 
ing for an uncertain number of years a niche 
in the parental household, and not having, 
unfortunately, a sound general education, a 
professional training, or any means whereby 
to obtain these valuable qualifications, find 
their choice of employment restricted to the 
very poor kinds of work which can be done 
by ignorant people. Want of courage and a 
foolish timidity as to what relations and 
neighbours may say have the effect of com¬ 
pelling some girls only to do what can be 
done in a private house. But the most 
prevalent cause is undoubtedly want of 
money. Parents have not or think they 
have hot the ^50, or, perhaps, even the £\o 
which would enable one of their girls to learn 
a trade, and the girls have not often sufficient 
resolution to put by money out of their small 
dress allowances to help themselves forward 
permanently in life. 

Among girls of another class, such as the 
daughters of small farmers and artisans, no 
absurd pretence of idleness is kept up. It is 
assumed that girls as well as boys must earn 
their living or must help their men-folk in 
some definite form either of bread-winning or 
of money-saving. The small farmer is pro¬ 
bably more willing than the clerk (who 
reckons himself the social superior) to pay a 
comparatively large premium to have his 
daughter taught a business. Yet such far¬ 
sightedness is only comparative, and there 
remain in this class, too, a large number of 
people who would rather fritter away any 
amount of money upon small transient 
pleasures than reserve the lump sum that is 
needed for the attainment of any permanent 
benefit. 

Strongest of all the forces that bind women 
to their home is the domestic tie. The 
daughter cannot go out all day and leave the 
blind aged mother by herself; the wife must 
be at home to cook the dinner and to keep 
the dwelling in good order; the mother cannot 
leave her young children. And yet the 
woman’s traditional old-time work of money¬ 
saving, and of preserving, indeed, not only 
money but health and all the good gifts of 
life, is not found adequate; money must be 
earned so that life itself may continue. 

I have said that different as are the 
circumstances which lead to home bread¬ 


winning, so is the work different. There are 
differences of degree which will become 
apparent to those readers who follow me 
through the series of employments which I 
am about to describe; but there is also one 
important difference in kind, which should be 
noted carefully before we proceed further. 
Employments which can be pursued at home 
are severed into two classes, according to 
their dependence upon or independence of 
the originating power of the worker. The 
products of art and literature, the principles 
of philosophy, the results of invention, are all 
dependent upon certain individual beings, 
without whom they would never have been 
created, or, at least, never have assumed their 
present form. With this class of “Bread¬ 
winning at Home ” I do not intend to concern 
myself in these articles. My attention will be 
restricted to the second and much more 
numerous class of home bread-winners—to 
those persons whose work owes something, 
perhaps, to their ingenuity and much to their 
industry and dexterity, but is in design and 
idea not of their creating at all. 

It is, in short, of those forms of home bread- 
winning wiiich either are drawm into the 
complex meshes of the manufacturing system, 
or struggle with varying degrees of non-success 
not to be drawn in, that I propose in this and 
in future articles to speak. 

Balls and Boxing-Gloves. 

Most girls buy lawn tennis balls, play with 
them and lose them. They may look now 
and again with vague curiosity at those tw r o 
curiously-shaped sinuous pieces of cloth which 
curl round the ball so neatly, and join each 
other almost imperceptibly; but could they 
explain how the ball is covered ? Do they 
picture to themselves people engaged in 
making and covering those balls ? I doubt it; 
for most people have very little notion how 
anything is made, except certain ordinary 
forms of food and clothing, which are daily 
manufactured under their very eyes. And 
girls are only slightly more ignorant than 
other people, inasmuch as they have peculiarly 
few r opportunities of observing how the 
business of practical life is carried on. 

If we would see tennis balls covered, we 
must go to Woolw'ich, for the industry—why 
one hardly knows—is almost exclusively 
carried on there. 

Alighting at the Arsenal, I found myself 
in a wholly different world from the London I 
had left. Here were no fashionable people, 
and few shops that did not address their 
appeal to the thrifty; but neither was there 
the mean cheerlessness of London poverty. 
The streets were filled with sea-faring men 
and with workmen from the Arsenal; and 
behind the very block of artisans’ dwellings 
which presently I entered, the river and the 
ships of many nations were passing down 


together. Surrounded by the forces of man 
and nature, by warfare and commerce in its 
nobler forms, the interests even of small lives 
could not be entirely petty. 

As I entered the block of dwellings, how- 
ever, I did not see the river at the back, 
but only a rather narrow and dark staircase 
much encumbered with children, whose noise 
throughout my subsequent conversation with 
the tennis-ball coverer made the receipt of 
information difficult. The woman whom I 
visited owned several of the children on the 
stairs, and inhabited a set of three small rooms 
for which the rent was 6s. a week. My friend, 
the ball-coverer, was a pleasant woman with an 
air of capacity which her statements concerning 
her work bore out. Taking down a box from 
a shelf, she showed me that it was filled with 
balls waiting to be stitched. The balls looked 
at first sight as though they were ready for use. 
Each india-rubber ball was already covered 
with cloth, and the covering adhered to the 
ball by means of the solution of india-rubber 
and naphtha which is used for the purpose. 
But the edges of the two hour-glass shaped 
pieces of cloth would come apart after a little 
of the sort of usage to which tennis-balls 
submit. Consequently the balls were sent to 
my friend to be stitched, after having been 
finished up to this point in the manufactory 
of one of the wholesale dealers in games. 
Taking up a needle and some flax thread, the 
woman proceeded obligingly to show me how 
she went to work. Slipping her needle along 
underneath the cloth edges, she explained 
that the ideal was a ball which, after it had 
been pressed (returning again to the factory 
for this purpose), should reveal no stitches. 
It was also very important not to split the 
cloth but to join the edges, as surgeons say 
of a wound, “ at the first intention.” Turning 
to the question of £ s. d.—though pounds do 
not complicate accounts in bread-winning at 
home—I found that the work was paid at the 
rate of 6d. per dozen balls stitched. But out 
of this payment it devolved on her not only 
to provide needles and thread, but to pay the 
carriage of the consignments of balls. This 
last obligation makes, of course, rather a hole 
in the payment. She told me, further, that 
she could easily stitch four dozen a day, and 
she looked to earn about 12s. a week. For 
two months in the winter she would be out 
of work, and occasionally there were other 
slack times, as the work is dependent naturally 
upon the season when lawn-tennis is played. 
All these statements showed this particular 
woman to be a better worker than most of 
her neighbours in Woolwich who are thus 
employed. 

My next visit was to a woman who gave 
out work, and was consequently in a position 
to obtain a general view of the trade. She 
told me that she paid the workers qd. per 
dozen, she defraying the carriage, and naturally 
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incurring the responsibility of getting the 
work properly clone. Some givers-out of work, 
she said, paid 4M. She also covered the 
balls herself, the balls being sent to her coated 
with solution and accompanied by the cut¬ 
out pieces of cloth which she put on. She 
gave a less cheerful description of the business 
than I had previously heard, saying that trade 
was only brisk for six months in the year. 
The india-rubber balls do not keep well; and 
consequently here, as in so many other 
branches of manufacture, an equal distribution 
of work throughout the year is impossible. 

A very different kind of ball, namely, the 
hard leather ball used for rackets, is also the 
handiwork of the women in Woolwich. Here 
we are presented with the frequent anomaly 
of an apparently troublesome kind of work 
which is paid for worse than one that is easier. 
I found in a small tenement house a bright 
girl lining with her mother. She was the 
kind of girl who, had her lot been cast among 
people who could have used her services, 
might have done well as a maid or a dress¬ 
maker. But down in Woolwich where ladies 
are scarce, and except among the officers at 
the Arsenal, most people are poor together, 
she was fain to be content with covering 
racket balls at the rate of is. iod. per gross. 
With hard work she could do six dozen a 
day, that is to say, omitting Sundays, she 
could earn, if she were always working at 
full pressure, 5s. 6d. a week. This is one of 
the numerous cases in which a young woman 
finds herself impelled by mere force of family 
circumstances to sell her work in a peculiarly 
bad market. 

For racket-ball covering the materials are 
provided. The first item is a hard core, which 
is said to be made of the clippings of soldiers’ 
clothes, soaked in a solution, and then com¬ 
pressed till it is as hard as wood, and bound 
together with some sort of fibre. This core 


is next covered with strips of solid leather and 
rag, then a piece of softened sheepskin is 
drawn round it, the corners being sewn to¬ 
gether and seamed down each side ; the super¬ 
fluous leather is cut away and the ball is rolled 
between a marble roller and slab, in order to 
make it perfectly round and hard, and to 
flatten the seams so completely that a person 
lingering the ball in the dark should be unable 
to discover the joins. In this trade there is a 
great disparity between the earnings of the 
ball-makers and the prices charged for balls, 
the usual retail price being threepence or four- 
pence apiece. The only advantage of this busi¬ 
ness over the tennis-ball covering is regularity. 

From balls I passed to boxing-gloves when 
I found myself in an extremely untidy room 
inhabited by an equally untidy old woman. 
She was clever and something of a character, 
but her appearance was not charming ; neither 
was her manner. I will credit her with being 
engaged at the moment of my entrance in 
some efforts at dusting; but the result of 
these attempts so far had only been to stir up 
a considerable quantity of flue and to deposit 
some of it upon her hair. A visitor at such a 
moment was doubtless peculiarly objection¬ 
able, and the abruptness of her speech reflected 
her sentiments. However, after we had both 
stood for some time conversing in the atmo¬ 
sphere of flue, I found myself amazed by the 
urbanity with which she suddenly said, “1 
might have dusted you a chair, but I’ve lived 
so long among these rough people in Wool¬ 
wich that I’ve forgetten to be polite.” 

Matter, however, is more than manner, and 
from my singular hostess I acquired some out- 
of-the-way knowledge. The occupation of 
this old lady was the making of boxing-gloves 
and cricket-leggings. Formerly she, too, had 
covered balls, but being a woman of spirit she 
resolved to do something that was not just 
any woman’s work. So she turned her atten¬ 


tion to boxing-gloves. “ I can make anything 
from a pattern,” she said, and went on to 
explain that she had resolutely unravelled the 
mysteries of her trade by watching a girl 
making boxing-gloves. There on "the wall 
hung her patterns—the pieces for gloves and 
leg-shields cut out in solid cardboard. She 
was disappointed in boxing-gloves. After all, 
she did not find they paid well, only is. 6d. 
being paid to her for making a set of four. 
The materials, which she reckoned cost 8s. 
per set, were provided; she only had to find 
thread. Gloves, she explained, vary immensely 
in quality. She showed me one which was of 
good quality, though the shape did.not satisfy 
her experienced eye. The back and sides 
were made of Cape tan, and the palm and 
inner glove of sheepskin. In the centre of 
the palm was the ventilating-liole, smartly 
decorated with an ornament In red sflk 
crochet. The inner glove having been made, 
the outer leather was sewn upon it, and the 
space between the inner and outer glove was 
stuffed with horsehair. This horsehair stuff¬ 
ing, she remarked, was messy work (a fact 
which excused the state of the room), and 
also required a good deal of skill; for it was 
important that the stuffing should take the 
shape of the band. When the glove was fully 
padded, the aperture left at the back was 
sewn up, and an elastic was run through at 
the wrist. Working hard, she could make a 
set a day. The leg-shields were made with 
similar padding. And my old lady also made 
the leather mouths for footballs. But with 
all these various industries she was manifestly 
in no very bright position financially. She 
was constantly pressed to do the work, as 
there were few women who understood it; 
and yet prices remained low. But prices 
abound in mysteries of this kind. 

Margaret Bateson. 

(To be continued .) 
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SOLUTION. 

The Lily. 

The lily’s the flower for me, 

So fair in her sweet purity; 

’Tis only a saint, 

With 110 shadow of taint, 

Can rival her chaste dignity. 

All over the world she is known; 
So loved, and so easily grown; 

Oh ! what can compare 
With her whiteness so rare ? 

The lily’s the queen, all must own. 


Prize Winners. 

Five Shillings' Each. 

Edith Ashworth, The Mount, Kuutsford. 

R. Benson, Ballymoney, Ireland. 

Gertrude Broomliall, Wellfield, Barnsley, 
Yorks. 

Elizabeth M. Capel, 1, Prospect Place, Beechen 
Cliff, Bath. 

Edith E. Grundy, 105, London Road, Leicester. 

C. H. Hedgman, Malvern. 

E. Holgate, 39, Brooklands Road, Burnley. 

Nellie R. Hosmer, 58, Beulah Road, Tun¬ 
bridge Wells. 

E. M. Howard, 29, Beaconsfield Villas, 
Brighton. 

Annie M. Hutchens, 60, Merton Road, 
Wandsworth, S.W. 

Carlina Leggett, Burgh ITall, Burgh, Lin¬ 
colnshire. 


Clara M. Lush, 26, Scotland .Street, Edin¬ 
burgh. 

Hannah E. Powell, Dugdale Terrace, Por- 
track Lane, Stockton-ou-Tees. 

Ada Rickards, 1, Greenland Villas, Wood 
Green, N. 

Alexaudrina A. Robertson, 15, Fairlawn 
Avenue, Chiswick, W. 

A. M. de Rougement, 3 r, Craven Hill Gardens, 
Hyde Park, W. 

Ellen R. Smith, iia, Union Court, Old Broad 
Street, E.C. 

Gertrude Smith, 10, Ferron Road, Clapton, 
N.E. 

Bettie Temple, 4,Tressillian Crescent, Brocldev, 
S.E. 

C. E. Thurgar, 7, Essex Street, Unthanks 
Road, Norwich. 

V. M. Welman, 3, Cranmer Villas, Mitcham, 
Surrey. 

Most Highly Commended. 

Eliza Acworth, Lucy I. Armstrong, Annie 
A. Arnott, Lily Belling, Isabel Borrow, Kate 
Campsall, Wilfred T. Campsall, Rev. F. T. 
Chamberlain, Lilian Chard, F. Chute, M. A. 
C. Crabb, Mrs. Crossman, Mrs. Cumming, 
Constance Daphne, Mabel E. Davis, Mrs. 
Frank Dickson, Leonard Duncan, C. M. A. 
FitzGerald, A. and F. Fooks, F. Fuller, Kate 
Furner, Mrs. Gotch. Marie E. Hancock, Elbe 
Hanlon, Rose D. Davis, Hester M. Hender¬ 
son, Violet ITewett, J. Hunt, Ellen H. Kemp, 
Fred. A. Lindley, Winifred Loader, E. Lord, 
Constance Massie, St. Clair Conway Poole, 
Janet M. Pugh, Nina E. Purvey, Annie 


Roberson, Florence E. Russell, M. Shadforth, 
A. A. L. Shave, Nellie Skitter, Isabel Snell, 
Katherine M. Stanley, Edith G. Wallis, Mrs. 
R. Wallis, G. S. Wilkins, Minnie Wilkins, 
A. D. Wood, Emily C. Woodward, Edith 
Wyer, Edith M. \ounge, Helen B. Younger. 

Very Highly Commended. 

H. Alexander, M. S. Bourne, Amy Briand, 
Leila M. Claxton, Lillian Clews, Helen M. 
Coulthard, Ellie Crossman, Ethel M. A. 
Darbyshire, Agnes Dewhurst, Mrs. F. Farrar, 
Ellen A. Fox, Frances M. Granger, Florence 
M. Graves, F. S. A. Graves, M. Hodgkinson, 
Phoebe Johnson, Sarah F. Kerr, Annie G. 
Luck, Evelyn McKenzie, E. Mastin, Mrs. 
Nicholls, Lilia Patterson, Elizabeth Plowman, 
Emily L. Reid, Miss Romanes, E. Schoen- 
felder, Mary E. Spencer, Sadie Stelfox, Mrs. 
Stretton, Madeline Wharton, Emily Wilkin¬ 
son, Emily M. P. Wood, Diana C. Yeo, 
Sophie Yeo. 

Highly Commended. 

Annie J. Cather, Elsie O. Cudlipp, Mrs. H. 
Danell, Ethel Dickson, Nurse Nvda Eskell, 
Nellie T. Godfrey, Edith L. Howse, Helen 
Jones, Eva H. Laurence, W. C. Lee, Wm. 
Shaw Leest, Janet Leslie, Isabella M. Meehan, 
Nellie Meikle, Jessie Middlemiss, J. D. Mus- 
grave, Hilda Pickering, H. F. Richards, Emily 
A. Ruffle, A. C. Sharp, S. Southall, Norah 
M. Sullivan, Ellen C. Tarrant, C. Forestier 
Walker, J. Wallace, Mrs. Warren, Alice 
Woodhead. 
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A NEW, INTERESTING AND PROFITABLE PRIZE CONTEST: 

THE GIRL’S OWN BIRTHDAY COMPETITION; 

OR, 

Mottoes for Us to Live Under. 






Here is a New Competition to be strongly 
recommended to the notice of everyone : a 
competition sure to give a splendid return in 
pleasure, furnish wise employment for spare 
time, and prove of conspicuous benefit to all 
thoughtful girls who wish to brighten their 
minds and render their characters still more 
engaging. 

* * * * 

There are no restrictions as to who 
ARE TO compete. The more the merrier. 
No matter whether girls are regular subscribers 
or only occasional readers, all are sure of a 
welcome. Let every well-wisher of The 
Girl’s Own Paper take note of it; join in 
the competition herself, and try to rouse a 
healthy spirit of emulation in her friends. 

* * * * 

The leading idea of the competition 
is that everyone taking part in it should make 
a Birth-book of Mottoes for a whole month — 
on lines to be explained presently—each girl 
being at liberty to choose the month which to 
herself is remarkable as the month of her own 
birth. 

It is by no means a difficult task. 
What is needed is only a little perseverance, 
a little research and a little thought. 

* * * * 

Prizes and Certificates of Merit 
will be awarded to all competitors who 
distinguish themselves and who come up to 
the required standard. 

* * * * 

Eleven prizes of One Guinea each will 
be given. One of these will be awarded to 
the best girl of every age from thirteen to 
twenty-three inclusive. 

Girls thirteen years old will compete among 
themselves for a prize of a guinea ; girls four¬ 
teen years old will have their special prize, 
and so on up to the age of twenty-three. 

No one will thus be unfairly matched against 
girls older than herself, and thus probably 
knowing more and possessed of greater prac¬ 
tice in the art of putting things together. 

Age, however, does not always make 
excellence, and for that reason, there will 
be an extra special prize which will fall to 
the lot of the best of the eleven guinea prize 
winners. 

This extra prize will consist of an addi¬ 
tional prize of one guinea. 

* * * * 

The Certificates of Merit will be 
granted to girls of any age who win the 
necessary number of marks. They will be 
first, second and third class. 

Suppose we reckon the total number of 
marks as fifty, all who gain over forty will be 
first class; between thirty and forty, second 
class; and between twenty-five and thirty, 
third class. 

The value of these certificates can 
hardly be over-estimated. In previous com¬ 
petitions we have had gratifying proofs of 


their being of great service through furnish¬ 
ing evidence of ability, sensible girls utilising 
them for the advancement of their fortunes. 

* * * * 

No girl, it will be seen, can fail in 
this competition. She is sure to get some¬ 
thing, and to gain an advantage in some way. 
.She may win a prize, and failing a prize, a 
certificate, and failing both she will at the 
very least receive mental profit. It will 
sharpen her wits and provide her with a 
stock of good thoughts which—who knows ? 
—may have a powerful influence on her 

happiness in after life. 

* * * * 

Now FOR particulars of what com¬ 
petitors ARE TO DO. 

We want a motto in prose and one in 
verse for each day during a whole month 
just as in the example shown in the next 
column. 

What month is to be chosen ? As we 
have said before, a girl may select the month 
during which falls her own birthday. That 
will add to the interest, and if on her own 
particular day she enters the mottoes which 
strike her most forcibly, so much the better. 
If she likes, however, she may take any other 
month from January to December. 

About the character of the mottoes. 
These are to be words of which competitors 
can say either, “ They have helped me,” or 
“I think they might help me,” or “ I believe 
they might help other girls.” 

Before setting down any motto let them 
ask themselves, “ Is this a motto which I 
would wish to live under ? ” “Is it one 
which I should select to regulate my life or 
recommend for regulating the lives of 
others ? ” That is the sole rule in the 
selection. If the answer is “Yes,” it is a 
good motto. Down with it ! 

A descriptive heading must be given to 
each motto as in our examples. 

The mottoes may be taken from any 
book whatever, including the Best of all 
Books. But variety is wanted, and no girl 
must include more than three mottoes from 
any one author. 

Variety in the subjects of the 
mottoes is also desired, and as much as 
possible competitors will try to keep clear of 
the fault of filling up their papers by the in¬ 
sertion of several mottoes dealing with the 
same topic. 

The sources from which the mottoes 
are obtained must be given. 

Neatness in the appearance of the 
papers sent in is a point to which we attach 
great importance. A small minority in past 
competitions have shown carelessness in this 
respect, perhaps because it had not been 
enough insisted on. Every girl must try 
now to be a model of tidiness. 

* * * * 

By way of illustration we give here 


examples of mottoes spread over three 
days :— 

January i. Stop and Think! 

Deliberate much before doing 
or saying anything, for you have 
not the power of recalling what 
has been said or done. 

Epictetus . 

Success in Life. 

If little labour, little are our 
gains: 

Man’s fortunes are according to 
his pains.— Herrick. 

January 2. How to Deal with Evil. 

Evil is like a nightmare : the 
instant you begin to strive with 
it, to bestir yourself, it is already 
gone.— J. P. Richter. 

Beauty and Goodness. 
Think, if thou on beauty lean¬ 
est, 

Think how pitiful that stay, 

Did not virtue give the mean¬ 
est 

Charms superior to decay. 

Wordsworth , 

“ The Longest Day.” 

January 3. On the Right Road. 

Blessed is she who lives in 
faith, trusts to none save God, 
and uses this world as though 
she were already beyond it. 

Fenelon. 

No Time Like To-day. 
Shines the last age, the next 
with hope is seen, 

To-day slinks poorly off, un¬ 
marked, between; 

Future or past no richer secret 
folds 

O friendless present, than thy 
bosom holds.— Emerson. 

* * * * 

Papers when sent in must be fastened 
together at the left-hand top corner. 

* * * * 

The full name, age, and address of 
the competitor must be put on the back 
of the last page of her paper. If a competitor 
does not wish her name to be printed, let her 
give the name of her favourite flower, and 
that alone will be published in the pass lists. 

* * * He 

Papers must be sent in on or before 

the Girl’s Own Coming of Age Day, January 

6, 1900. They must be forwarded by post, 
addressed to the Editor, The Girl’s Own 
Paper, 56, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 

At the left-hand top corner of the envelope 
or wrapper must be clearly written the words 
Birt'hday Competition. 

* * * * 

No PAPERS CAN IN ANY CASE BE RE¬ 
TURNED. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


TWILIGHT CIRCLE. 

Before I begin to answer some of the many questions 
asked by the dear girl friends who have sat with me 
“ In the twilight side by side,” during three happy 
3-ears, I must write a few words by way of preface. 

I have had many inquiries as to the chance of our 
“ Talks ” being reprinted in volume form, for easy 
reference. The writers say that they have found 
them so helpful that they go back to the various 
numbers again and again. 

I am glad to tell all such inquirers that about half 
our “ Talks ” are already embodied in a very pretty 
volume (see our advertisement pages). 

I hope that every member of “ Our Twilight Circle ” 
who has derived benefit through our gatherings, will 
do all she can to help the circulation of this “First 
Series,” in order that others, who have not hitherto 
met with 11s, may repeat our happ)' experience. .Surely 
ours should be an ever-widening circle, though our 
regular gatherings maybe discontinued. We cannot 
more fittingly prove our thankfulness for blessings 
received than by endeavouring to pass them on to 
others. Ruth Lamb. 


Southern Lassie asks, “What must I do to quiet a 
heart that is always yearning for something higher 
than every day’s life? I long to have a useful, 
active life, real duties to fulfil, to devote my-self for 
somebody; but, for the moment, I am obliged to 
lead a life which, in my opinion, is useless to ever)-- 
body.” Motherless, with a loving father, but far 
away from him and amongst relations whose 
views are not in accordance with her own, our 
“ Southern Lassie ” feels lonely, and yearns, as she 
expresses it, “to get away from my vain, selfish 
and useless self.” On the other side, she owns to 
having dear friends, a dear, good father, and many 
advantages, educational and otherwise. Her sur¬ 
roundings are beautiful, and God has given her the 
power to enjoy and appreciate the wonders and 
glories of Nature. She has so much that is good, 
yet longs for something better still—something that 
she “ can’t well make out,” only that it is at 
present “ beyond her reach.” Dear “Southern 
Lassie,” are you turning present advantages to the 
best possible use ?. It so often happens that, whilst 
straining our eyesight to pierce through the mist 
which hides the hill-top, we fail to note the sunlight 
which floods the plain. In seeking or waiting for 
some great opportunity, we miss the lesser ones 
which are near at hand and always waiting for us. 
Thinking of the great work for God and our neigh¬ 
bour which we should love to do, we overlook lesser 
duties which lie close to, or even within, our own 
thresholds. Listening for the clarion call to the 
world’s great battle-field, we never hear the faint 
cry or whisper from despairing lips, or read the 
mute appeal, unspoken, but eloquent, of some 
mournful face that meets us on our path. I have 
no doubt you have often joined in singing Keble’s 
beautiful words— 

“ If on our daily course our mind 
Be set to hallow all we find, 

New treasures still of countless price 
God will provide for sacrifice. 

The trivial round, the common task 
Will furnish all we ought to ask; 

Room to deny ourselves ; a road 
To bring us daily nearer God.” 

Ask, first, that God will enable you to discern and 
to do with 3'our might whatever duties lie nearest 
to your hand. If good for you, He will, at the right 
time, open before you a wider sphere of usefulness. 

I would not advise you to go as a hospital nurse, 
because there are so many well-brought-up girls 
who are candidates for such work as a means of 
bread-winning. You seem to be far removed from 
such necessity. 

Troubled. —Your most touching letter has been long 
retained, aiways in the hope that some opportunit}' 
of helping you might present itself. I am grieved 
that I have waited in vain. Believe me, I sym¬ 
pathise deeply with you and wish I had the power 
to help you both. 

Susie is fighting a daily, and alas! too often an un¬ 
successful battle against an irritable temper. She 
writes, “ I want grace and strength to keep my 
temper. I fail so very much, and every time I 
think I am getting on, something makes me say 
unkind things, so before I am aware of it the evil is 
done.” She has an invalid mistress who suffers 
much and is often “ very trying.” So Susie is 
tempted to answer her unkindly, and then grieves 
sorely for having done this, fearing she will never 
be any better tempered. Courage, my dear girl. 
You say that 3 r ou seek help from God by frequent 
prayer. The source of strength is ahvaj's near you. 
Pray on. If, as you say, our “ Twilight Talks” have 
been so helpful, read again the one on “ Besetting 
Sin,” “G. O.P.,” No. 931., or the new volume 
already named, Chap. XIII., which is specially 
addressed to such as 3-ou. 


YV. H. M.- 


. .... - you arc another troubled one who longs 

“ to live a Christian life,” and prays for help to do 
so; but you are depressed and disheartened by 
your varying feelings, frequent failures, and at 
times not only want of real love for Christ, but in¬ 
difference at the thought of His great love to 3-ou. 
Young and motherless, you long for the touch of a 
loving hand to guide you, and the sound of a loving 
voice to utter words of cheer as 3’ou place a trem¬ 
bling footstep on the “ narrow waj\” If 3-ou could 
exchange experiences with those who have long 
been followers of Christ, you would find that all 
through life they too have had to contend with 
similar difficulties. Not one would say, “ I have 
loved and served my Master enough to satisfy even 
my poor aspirations.” But “ He has taught me to 
look from my poor efforts and failures to His perfect 
work on my behalf.” Try to look from self to 
Christ. The former gives >-ou no satisfaction, for, 
ever and always, the young disciple and the old 
apostle must confess the same truth. “ when I would 
do good evil is present with me.” Persevere. Pray 
for strength, and the time will come when 3’ou 
too shall utter the words of the aged Paul, and 
say, “I can do all things through Christ which 
strengtheneth nie.” If Part III. of “ In the Twi¬ 
light Side by Side ” is not familiar to 3'ou, I think 
you would find it helpful. It is meant specially for 
cases like 3 r ours, and is on “Resolutions, Failures, 
and New Beginnings,” “ G. O. P.,” No. 887, or new 
book, Chap. III. 

“One who is anxious” asks for a special “talk” 
about pra3-er. She has been greatly attracted 
towards a 3'oung lady with whom she has no per¬ 
sonal intercourse and whom she believes to be gay 
and worldty. “ I want to know if God would hear 
me if I pra3-ed for someone I love ; though I am 
not very- good myself, I pray for her night and 
morning. Do you think my prayers will do any good? 
Sometimes I tr3- harder to be good myself, so that, 
if I ever know her, I ma3’influence her for good.” 
You cannot manifest 3*our affection in a better way 
than by earnest, unselfish pra3*er for spiritual bles¬ 
sings on its object. In this particular case 3-011 
may never know the result of 3’our petitions. Be 
sure, however, that good must come from them in 
God’s time and way, because j-ou have been 
actuated by right and kindly motives. Take this 
text for your encouragement: “ And this is the 
confidence that we have in Him, that, if we ask 
anything according to His will, He heareth us ” 
(r John v. 14). 

Une de vos Filles.—A sweetly suggestive passage 
in this dear correspondent’s letter must be passed 
round our Circle. “ May I,” she asks, “ tell you 
something that came into my head the other day? 

1 was thinking of girls who must be reached and 
influenced by your words, even though we, who 
meet In the Twilight,’ are for the most part 
unknown to one another, or even to you. Then 
that made me wish so earnestly that all this com¬ 
pany were belonging to and serving one King. 
The verse that flashed into my mind was this one, 
in 2 Chron. xxvi.13—‘ Under their hand was an army 
. . . . that made war with mighty power, to help 
the king against the enemy.’ It was the not know¬ 
ing each other that seemed to me our one point of 
resemblance to this army, for they would not all be 
acquainted either. But they had one great link— 
they were all trying ‘ to help the king against the 
enemy, and I like to think that though their names 
are never told us, and though each individual soldier 
had not much strength, yet, united, they formed ‘ an 
army that made war with mighty power.' Wouldn’t 
it be grand if all of us girls (with 3*ou for a captain 
over us) were thus united to help our King ? And 
since it is only in His strength that we can ‘ make 
war at all, the glory would all be His.” “ Une de 
mes filles,” as I love to call this dear correspondent, 
has sent a message which will do us all good, if we 
think of and ask God’s blessing upon it. In the 
names of all the members of our Circle I thank her 
for it. I have yet another message, but this is for 
one member only. M3’ dear correspondent asks 
if she can be of use “to one of those poor, dis¬ 
tressed girls who are troubled with doubts, and are 
yet eager to be at peace.” The idea came into her 
mind some months ago ; and time, thought, pra3’er 
and a mother’s sanction, have intensified the wish 
to be helpful to some “sad-hearted girl.” “lam 
weak myself,” she adds; “but even a feeble one 
can point to where strength is to be had, and 
I want to be able to lead some others to the 
Saviour, Who is so much to me. Being very 
fond of letter-writing and loving girls, perhaps 
He means these two things as gifts to be used 
for Him, and He can give all the needed wisdom.” 

I need not apologise for giving this lengthy extract 
from one letter. I feel assured that all my other 
correspondents will be the better and happier for 
sharing it with me, though only one—the most 
needy and sorrowful—can be brought into touch 
with the writer by sending her real name and 
address to me, care of the Editor; in confidence, 
of course. 


One who tries to trust God and remember that 
He is love.— Your request fora special talk about 
“ trusting God ” reached me after the last paper 
was completed. I am so glad that our “ Talks ” on 
the way to spend Sunday interested you so much, 
and that you regard God’s day as the most sacred 
part of your life, and hate the light way in which 
people so often treat it. Your other request will 
not be forgotten. You must unite with me in 
trying to keep the members of our Circle in touch 
with each other by prayer for each and all. 


MEDICAL. 

The Mater. —Decidedly the radical surgical treat¬ 
ment of a bunion is a severe proceeding, and is 
certainly not justifiable in ordinary cases. But 
when we consider what a bunion really is, and what 
it is capable of doing if it resists the ordinary 
methods of treatment, the conviction is forced upon 
us that, however severe the operation may be, it is 
distinctly the right treatment for an intractable 
case. No surgeon would undertake to operate 
upon a bunion until he had given other less severe 
measures a fair trial. Nor should lie operate unless 
the bunion is causing considerable annoyance and 
has been troublesome for a long time. The radical 
treatment of a bunion depends a great deal upon 
the condition of the joint itself. The operation 
which we mentioned in a previous “ answer ”— 
cutting away the joint of the great toe—is certainly 
not advisable unless the joint has become dis¬ 
organised. There are other minor surgical oper¬ 
ations which are sometimes done for bunions; but 
few of them are really very satisfactory, for though 
they may give temporary relief, they have frequently 
to be repeated. The radical operations—cutting 
away the joint if it is disorganised, or cutting through 
the bone and straightening the toe, if the joint is 
not destroyed—are not very serious operations, and 
their results are usually satisfactorj’. Much of the 
permanent improvement of the foot after operation 
depends upon the after treatment of the case, which 
is practically the same as that of a bunion which is 
not operated upon. 

Grandmamma.— Garters worn below the knee area 
frequent cause of varicose veins. Indeed we can¬ 
not conceive that the veins in the legs of a woman 
over forty who wears garters below the knee could 
be anything else than varicose. If you must wear 
garters, wear them above the knee, where the veins 
are protected from pressure by the tendons. But 
if you already have varicose veins, do not wear 
garters at all, but use suspenders instead. 

W J.—Obviously you must attend to your digestion. 
We are constantly giving advice for indigestion. 
Your nervousness will probably improve as your 
digestion becomes stronger. We doubt very much 
if you will obtain much benefit from ichthiol ; still 
you may try it if you wish. 


Daffv-down-dh ly.-Wc fear that you will not be 
able to do much in the way of iily-growing without 
a good deal of trouble. We advise >-ou to get a 
sack of peat and another of sand. If you dig these 
well into the ground, breaking up the hard lumps 
of earth and adding a fair sprinkling of ashes vou 
woidd get soil in which some lilies would do famly 
welk When planting lilies in heavy soil, surround 
W / th % g °?i la y er , of peat, sand, and 
charcoal. L Candidum, L. Pyrcnaicnm, L. 
Pompomum L. Monodelphum, L. Chalcedonicum 
and L. Martagon and their varieties ought to grow 
fairly well in such soil. L. Speciosum and L. 
Ttgrinum may also do very well. The « Eulirion ” 
group of lihes-with the exception of L. Candidum 
. L [ Neilgherrense (which is a green-house 
species) are not suitable for growing in a wet soil. 
J"® swamp Hlics HRe a wet peaty soil, but dislike 
clay. Gladioli like a rich but well-drained soil. 
Roses and lilies rarely do well on the same soil, but 
we have had a very good show of both together in 
our Surrey garden. 

A ‘(Edinbm-gh).—Yes you can grow lilies in pots 
v ®{7 } ve l 7 ou have P lent y of direct sunshine, and 
will look after them carefully. L. Brownii , L. 
Alexandra, L. Longiflorum, and L. Auratum do 
very well indeed in pots. Plant the bulbs in earth 
as instructed in the articles, and water regularlv 
when growth appears. The pots must be well 
drained to allow the water to flow away, so that 
the bulbs do not become rotten. Now is the time 
to plant. Be verj- careful to bring the pots indoors 
on a cold night, for frosts revel round a potted 
bulb, and squeeze it all round until life becomes 
extinct, and what before was a solid bulb becomes 
shapeless pulp. We speak with tearful experi¬ 
ence. You mention this lovely flower several 
times m your letter, and each time you spell it lilly 
or lubes. It is a strange thing that nearly all corre¬ 
spondents— learned and unlearned alike—spell that 
simple and well-known word wrongly 




Joan of Arc. 



The Vision. 
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New Conditions. ' 

* * Prizes to the amount of six guineas (one of which will be reserved for competitors living abroad) 
are offered for the best solutions of the above puzzle. These prizes will be awarded only to girls under 
2i years of age. Adults and men may compete for honours, and every three months a special prize of a 
Vuinea will be eiven to the one who has done best during that time. • * ' ’ ,, , 

& Solutions to’be written on one side of the paper only, and to be headed with the name, address and (unless 
from an adult) aire of the sender. No competitor will be awarded more than two prizes in one year. 

• Solutionis be addressed to The Editor, Girl’s Own Paper, 56, Paternoster Row, London. 
“ Puzzle Poem ” to be written on the top left-hand corner of the envelope. ■ ; . fr ' 

The last day for receiving solutions from the United Kingdom will be December 16, 1899, from 
\broad, February 16, 1900. 






The Siege of Orleans. 


Triumphal Entry into Orleans. 


The Coronation of Charles VII. at Rheims. 


The Martyrdom. 












































ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


SUPPLEMENT TO “THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER, 




MEDICAL. 

Allahabad. —Your report of yourself is very com¬ 
plete, but a little more information about the spots 
and a little less about your general good health 
would have been more acceptable. Personally we 
feel sure that the spots on your face are acne—a 
purely local condition. You say that you suffer 
from none other than local symptoms, and that you 
have been examined and all your organs were 
healthy. Then why go to a general disease to 
! account for the spots ? Are we never to hear the 
last of “ something in the blood ? ” And why, of 
all things in this world, suggest Addison’s disease ? 
Addison’s disease—tuberculosis of two small bodies 
which lie above the kidneys—is one of the rarest 
and most difficult to recognise of medical curiosities. 
The symptoms of this affection are very various, but 
three are usually present, namely—excessive vomit¬ 
ing, debility, and bronzing of the skin. Without 
any of these three symptoms a diagnosis of Addison’s 
disease is impossible. You must have mistaken the 
name of the disease. We said we feel sure that the 
pimples on your face are due to acne. And the 
treatment we advise is to wash with warm water 
and sulphur soap, squeeze out two or three of the 
most prominent pimples daily, and use an ointment 
of ichthiol in lanoline, 3 per cent. By the way, 
have you taken bromide of potassium internally ? 
This and one or two other drugs cause spots on the 
face almost undistinguishable from acne. 
Karamea. —Probably acne spots. Read the advice 
we gave to “ Fair Isabel ” and to many others 
since then for the same complaint. 

Lily Lewis. —You must not use either of the 
preparations you mention. The first hair-wash, 
containing arsenic, is highly poisonous and you 
must not use it. Arsenical soap is not good 
. but exceedingly' bad for the face—that is, if the 
soap contains an appreciable quantity of arsenic. 
You must not touch arsenic in any form. You 
may use any of the good opaque toilet soaps for 
your face. 

Anxious Alma. —The spot is probably a “spider 
naevus,” a condition which we have frequently 
discussed in this column. A spider naevus can be 
instantly removed by a touch with the cautery. 
Dressmaker. —We are constantly giving advice 
about the treatment of throat-deafness, and from 
the great number of correspondents that we have 
to answer we cannot go on constantly repeating an 
answer which occupies about half a column to 
answer fully. You will find all about the condition in 
l “ The New Doctor’s ” article, “All about the Ear,” 
I which was published in October, 1897. When the 
drums of both ears are totally destroyed, the patient 
is not necessarily deaf. The hearing is usually 
reduced to about two-thirds of the normal. Small 
perforations of the drum are exceedingly common. 
They do not seriously interfere with hearing, and 
readily heal up when their cause has been removed. 
Dum Spiro Spkro.— You must have your eyes seen 
to by a medical man. It is quite impossible for us 
to tell from your description what is annoying you. 


February. —The browning of your teeth 
from taking iron will not permanently 
persist if you are careful to clean your 
teeth regularly. It is disfiguring, but 
does little damage to the teeth, and 
usually disappears when the iron is 
left off. Use the carbolic tooth powder 
as often as you can, and always after 
taking the iron. In our opinion saccharated 
carbonate of iron has no advantage over 
Bland’s pill. 

A Lady Clerk. —It is a great pity that we are not 
all taught to write and perform other delicate 
operations with our left as well as with our right 
hands. Writing is an exceedingly complex act, 
and the strain put upon some of the smaller 
muscles of the hand by writing for about ten 
minutes at a time is very great. The muscles that 
grip the pen never get a moment’s rest while a 
person is writing; they are kept constantly at 
work, and very often they retaliate for this constant 
abuse by going wrong altogether. The rational 
method of writing would be to write one line with 
the right hand and one line with the left, so as to 
give each hand a period of work and a period of 
rest alternately. It is not very difficult to learn to 
write with the left hand, and many great neurolo¬ 
gists have assured 11s that it takes very little more 
time to teach a child to write with both hands than 
with one hand only. We only educate one half of 
our bodies to do delicate work. The left half of 
the brain governs the right side of the body. We 
therefore educate the right side of the body and the 
left side of the brain. Now it is most unfortunately 
true that the left half of the brain is far more prone 
to disease than is the right half. Consequently, 
when anybody has any disease of the brain—and 
such diseases are exceedingly common, and may 
happen to anyone any day—she is completely 
incapacitated. She is as a baby, and has to learn 
again how to write and, not uncommonly, even how 
to speak. If the left side of the brain is flijured in 
infancy the person educates the right half of her 
brain and the left half of her body—that is, she 
becomes left-handed. There is great reason to 
believe that left-handedness is invariably due to 
injury to the left side of the brain during infancy. 
Left-handed persons should always learn to write 
with their left hands. They may learn to write 
with the right hand also with advantage, but they 
must not trust to right-hand writing alone, else 
they will probably regret it before long. As the 
arms are symmetrical, and as the brain is almost 
symmetrical, so is man ambidextrous, and so ought 
we to educate both arms as we educate both legs. 
Man is an ambidextrous animal, and it is only 
education and custom which makes him otherwise. 

Horatio Iveagh. —We have over and over again 
discussed both the questions you ask. For greasi¬ 
ness of the skin of the face, wash in warm water 
and sulphur soap, and afterwards rub your face 
gently with a moderately soft bath towel. We 
cannot again discuss the subject of superfluous 
hairs for several months. We have tola you all 
there is to know about it times without number. 

Violinist. —The lengthening of j'our right arm is in 
all probability due to your profession. It is the 
rule for the right arm of a violinist to be longer 
than the left. Generally the difference is slight, 
but not uncommonly it may amount to three- 
quarters of an inch or more. 


Anxious. —There are three kinds of worms which 
commonly infest the human intestines. The tape 
worms, which are ingested with underdone pork or 
beef, are the longest and most difficult to kill. 
The best vermifuge for them is oil of male-fern, 
followed by a purge. The round worms look 
somewhat like earthworms. They may be killed 
by a dose of santonin, followed by castor-oil. The 
little threadworms, which are usually quite in¬ 
nocuous, may be killed by the same measures. 
There are no definite symptoms connected with any 
form of worms. 

Joan. —Hot water is a very excellent treatment for 
some forms of dyspepsia. There is no need for you 
to discontinue taking it. Certainly, drinking hot 
water will not cause cancer. On the contrary, any 
influence it might have would militate against 
cancer of the stomach, for by relieving dyspepsia it 
subdues irritation of the stomach. 

Will-o’-the-Wisp. —Malaria, ague and the other 
paludic diseases are caused by very definite and 
well-known parasites. These parasites are found 
in the blood and diseased tissues, but where they 
come from is doubtful, for until lately they had 
never been demonstrated outside the human body. 
They probably dwell habitually in marshy ground, 
but they have never been found there. It is now 
tolerably certain that one of the commonest ways 
by which the organism gains entrance to the body 
is through mosquito bites. Ague is one of the 
commonest and most complex of diseases, but it 
has practically ceased to exist in England. In 
past times, before the bogs and marshes were 
drained, malaria was extremelycommon in England, 
and used to be a ver}' serious malady. The so- 
called “ ague-cake ” is the enlarged spleen which 
is frequently found in those who have had malaria. 

Pansy. —You are probably suffering from chronic 
catarrh of the throat, but without personal exami¬ 
nation it is impossible to be definite upon the 
subject. You may try the treatment which we 
advised for “Josephine” last March. But we 
strongly advise you to have your chest examined. 

Vergissmeinnicht. —1. The spots on your face are 
due to acne. We have often discussed the treat¬ 
ment for this condition, most fully in our answer 
to “Isabel,” which appeared in vol. xix.— 
2. By liver spots we presume you mean freckles. 
Freckles are caused by the light of the sun, and 
they may be prevented by protecting the face by a 
red veil or red parasol during the summer. 
Glycerine and lime-water and lemon-juice are said 
to remove freckles. Some girls freckle much more 
easily than others. 

Clara. —It is much better for you to go to a surgeon 
about your back. We cannot, from your description, 
tell you what is wrong with you. You say, “ There 
is nothing to be seen or felt.” But surely you 
outfit to have said, “ I can see or feel nothing,” 
which is a very different thing. 


*** To Our Readers.— This supplement is issued in order to press forward the publication of our Answers which, as the Questions 
have recently been considerably multiplied, have been a long time wailing their turn. It is a capital sign that the Questions continue to 
increase in importance, and we trust that our Answers will always prove useful and valuable. Unfortunately it is impossible to insert our 
replies as soon as we and the readers would wish, but we do our best in this direction also, as this supplement proves. —Editor, 
“ Girl’s Own Paper.” 
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Wild Rose. —How many more times are we to have 
to repeat the treatment of acne ? In vol. xix 
we published an answer to “ Fair Isabel ” which 
detailed fully the treatment of acne. The main 
points to be observed are to wash the face well 
with hot water and sulphur soap, then to rub 
the face with a moderately rough towel, and 
squeeze out one or two of the most prominent 
spots, and lastly to apply sulphur ointment abun¬ 
dantly to the parts of the face which are affected. 
This treatment should he carried out every evening. 

A Girl-Wife. —Yes ; adenoids are an extremely 
common cause of ‘‘ night terrors,” and it is not 
difficult to see why this should be so, for the 
adenoids prevent the child from breathing through 
her nose, and so interfere greatly with her respira¬ 
tions. Adenoids also cause children to be backward 
at school. All the symptoms of adenoids disappear 
when their cause has been removed. 

Stella. —The transverse ridges so often seen in the 
nails are due to a former interference with the 
nutrition of the nail. Such an interference maj r be 
due to a local cause or to a general cause, such as 
an attack of acute pneumonia or typhoid fever. In 
this latter case the ridge will be well marked but 
not very thick, for the interference has only lasted 
a short time, some weeks perhaps. The nail takes 
about four months to grow from root to tip, and so 
in about four months the ridge, which was origin¬ 
ally at the root, will be at the free end, and will 
eventually be cut off. 

Snowdrop.— In nine cases out of ten the cause of 
swollen glands in the neck is either bad teeth or 
tubercle. Of other causes the most important arc 
sore head or sores about the face or neck, sores 
inside the mouth, and enlarged tonsils or adenoids. 
In all these cases the removal of the cause is 
followed by shrinking of the enlarged glands. In 
tuberculosis alone is the removal of the cause 
difficult. In this latter case it is often necessary to 
have the glands removed. 

A Lady Clerk. —We have discussed the subject of 
writer’s cramp several times already, but the 
importance of the subject will permit us to give 
you a few further particulars. Writer’s cramp 
commonly develops in persons who write “ copper¬ 
plate.” We are all taught to write something like 
“ copper-plate ” when we are at school, but the 
human hand is not capable of such writing, and 
therefore as soon as we leave school, we throw 
over what our teachers would call “ caligraphy ” 
and adopt a style of writing which is usually very 
different, and what most persons would call deci¬ 
dedly bad writing. But we do so in defiance of art 
because it is easy and natural to write in what are 
called bad ways, and, moreover, it does not injure 
the nervous system. The clerk, unfortunately for 
herself, has to write the conventional hand, and 
therefore she, and she almost alone, suffers from 
writer’s cramp. The reason for this is that she 
writes and forms her letters chiefly with her thumb 
and wrist, whereas she ought physiologically t > 
write from her shoulder and elbow. We never see 
writer's cramp in persons who write a free-and- 
easy style or who write«shorthand. Writer’s cramp 
is the most common and most intractable of the 
“ occupation nervous diseases,” and is rarely to be 
cured except by entire cessation from writing. 

Winnie. —Use sulphur soap to wash your face with, 
and during windy weather apply a little glycerine 
and rose-water to your cheeks and forehead. Con¬ 
tinue to treat your head. If you have acidity in 
the stomach, you must not drink wine. 

Hum Simro Spero.— The preventive treatment of 
rheumatism or gout is rather a large order, for it 
requires that both of these exceedingly elaborate 
conditions should be fully described. We will, 
therefore, confine our remarks to a few points 
about the causation and treatment of chronic 
rheumatism. A damp house and a clay soil will 
decidedly help to increase rheumatism. Insufficient 
exercise and a damp climate are two of the known 
causes of chronic rheumatism, but it is a condition 
about which but little is known for certain. What 
its connection with rheumatic fever is we do not 
know. Personally we much doubt whether the 
connection is very close. Chronic rheumatism is a 
disease of those past middle life, although it is met 
with at nearly all ages. It is a far more curable 
disease than what is called “ rheumatic gout,” 
with which affection it probably has no connection. 
Rheumatic joints should be kept warm and well 
rubbed and stimulated, An occasional blister is 
often of service. For the very chronic kinds 
nothing is so useful as careful massage. Various 
natural mineral waters are advised for chronic 
rheumatism. The most valuable of these are: 
Contrexevllie, Harrowgate, Homburg, Vichy, 
Vais, and Kissingen. 

Weary One. —The article on “nervousness and 
blushing” which we published some months ago 
will tell you all that we know about the subject. 

I he excessive perspiration which troubles you is 
due to nervousness, and will only be cured when 
its cause has been overcome. 

Despondent. —No; it will do you no harm to use a 
treadle .machine. If, as you believe, your heart is 
really diseased, the exercise will do you good ; but 
if it causes breathlessness, pain, or swelling of the 
legs, you must give it up. Every girl, when she puts 
her head under the bed-clothes, can hear her heart 
beating, especially if she is excited. 


Coquette. —The law against tight-lacing is a hoax. 
There never was any talk about making tight-lacing 
a legal offence in England. \Ye have heard some¬ 
thing about it, however, from Russia. Wouldn’t it 
be an easy law to carry out! Suppose that a 
policeman was forced to measure the waist of 
every lady who passed by if he suspected that it 
was below the average! And who is going to 
strike this average ? And who could tell whether 
the deformity of a narrow waist was due to natural 
disease or to “instruments of torture”? The 
paragraph you read was not intended to be taken 
seriously. 

Queenie. —Knock-knees are almost invariably due 
to disease of the bones in early life. It is quite 
impossible for “ nervousness ” to cause them. 
Knock-knee is a disease of the bones. As regards 
its treatment, this depends upon the age and 
position of the patient, and the degree of deformity 
and inconvenience which results. All women have 
a tendency to knock-knees because of the broadness 
of their hips. In early years splints applied to the 
outer side of the limbs very often cure the condition. 
In adults splinting is practically out of the question, 
for they cannot afford the time. The cure of 
knock-knee by splints always takes some time, and 
even in young, rickety children, where the bones 
are soft and the knees are treated as soon as they 
become deformed, it is a matter of many months. 
Many operations have been devised to remedy the 
deformity, and some are extremely satisfactory; 
but, of course, no surgeon would dream of operating 
for knock-knees unless the deformity was much 
marked or the inconvenience was extreme. For 
knock-knees in a girl of twenty, either operation, if 
the case is a severe one, or else nothing is the 
roper treatment. Knock-knees often tend to 
ecome less marked, or the person grows used to 
them. As for your suggestion of sleeping with a 
book between your knees, that is trying to bend 
the largest bone in the body (thighbone) by a 
book. Doesn’t it seem like trying to bore a hole 
through a mountain with a boiled carrot ? Knock- 
knees are sometimes due to flat-foot—or, at all 
events, connected with that condition—so, if you 
have flat-foot, the relief of this may help to improve 
your knees. 

Liverpool.— Scurvy is a disease of the blood almost 
invariably due to absence of fresh vegetables and 
meat from the diet. In children, in whom it is not 
very uncommon, it is usually due to feeding on 
“food for infants ” and condensed milk. The true 
scurvy of adults used to be very common among 
sailors when they could not get fresh provisions for 
long periods. In this age of steam and canned 
provisions true scurvy is very rare in adults. The 
disease is readily cured by proper diet, especially 
by eating vegetables. Scurvy in children is also 
easily cured by proper diet. Scabies has nothing 
whatever to do with scurvy, being a skin disease 
due to a parasite. This parasite is very like a 
cheese mite, but is considerably smaller. The 
disease is popularly known as “ the itch.” Scabies 
usually occurs in dirty persons, but it may be, and 
very often is, transferred from a dirty to a clean 
person. Thus it is very common amongst clergy¬ 
men, physicians, and others who, though usually 
cleanly, have to visit all sorts and conditions of 
men. 

F. G. F.—Read our answer to “ Wild Rose.” If you 
have tried sulphur ointment without success, try 
ointment of oxide of zinc or diluted subacetate of 
lead lotion. You had far better not try to lessen 
your weight. For your hair see our answer to 
“ Edith.” 

Sufferer. —You suffer from nasal chronic catarrh, 
which, becoming more active from time to time, 
causes the attacks of acute “ cold ” in the head. 
Use as a wash for your nose and as a paint or 
gargle for your throat a lotion made by dissolving 
one teaspoonful of the following powder in a 
tcacupful of tepid water. Use this wash twice a 
day, and with it wash out the nose thoroughly each 
time. The powder is a mixture of equal parts of 
chlorate of potash, bi-carbonate of soda, and borax, 
with two parts of powdered white sugar. Having 
washed out your nose well, spray up the nostrils 
solution of menthol in paraleine (i in 8) with an 
atomiser.—2. For this matter we strongly urge you 
to consult a surgeon, as the trouble is obviously 
very distressing, and may be serious. 

Clara.— There is no such disease as “growing 
pains.” The pains which our great-grandmothers 
used to call “ growing pains” are usually due to 
flat-foot, rheumatism, disease of the shin-bones or 
of the knee or hip-joint, or the pains due to disease 
of the nerves or spinal cord. About two-thirds of 
the cases are due to flat-foot; the other third is 
chiefly rheumatism. It is rare for “ growing pains ” 
to turn out to be disease of the bones, joints, or 
nerves, because such diseases are comparatively 
uncommon. Still we have seen examples of all 
these diseases pronounced by a child’s mother as 
“ growing pains,” and treated bv embrocation or 
other useless measure, and the child has not been 
seen by a medical man until the disease has be¬ 
come obvious to everyone, and when diseases have 
reached the stage of being obvious to everyone, 
the treatment is rarely satisfactory; in other words, 
thetimefor successful interference has been allowed 
to pass, and the child’s health or limb or life has 
Lean sacrificed. 


Face Massage. —Massage is a measure of decided 
value in the treatment of diseases, especially feeble 
circulation, stiffness of the joints, and nervous 
ailments. Like all other useful measures, it can 
be, and frequently is, abused. Face massage is of 
but little value for any serious ailment, but has 
proved useful for “ rosacea ” and other conditions 
of the face in which redness or blueness of the nose 
is a common symptom. It has also been recom¬ 
mended for acne, blackheads, etc., and though it 
may do good for such things, it certainly is not 
advisable. Decidedly, if you want your face 
massaged, you must do it yourself, for the fee of a 
professional is usually very large and often exor¬ 
bitant. The theory of massage is to promote the 
flow through the lymph channels, and to be a good 
masseuse a knowledge of anatomy is essential. 
But without such a knowledge you can get on very 
well. Massage consists of careful systematic 
rubbing with the tips of the fingers. You must rub 
only in the direction of the flow of blood through 
the veins—that is, towards the heart. In the arms 
or the legs you always rub upwards ; in the face 
you may rub in any direction except forwards— 
you always rub from the nose. Rub with firm, 
even pressure for about ten minutes twice a day. 

Mimosa. —You have not given us enough information 
about your mother to enable us to help her. 

STUDY AND STUDIO. 

K. R. C.—Your “ March ” certainly shows talent in 
musical composition, and we should advise you to 
persevere, not relinquishing the study of harmony 
as you appear to have done. We must endorse your 
own statement about the lack of neatness in your 
copying. It is hard work to decipher your notes, 
and we think it is very desirable for a music-lover 
like yourself to amend this fault. Our magazine 
goes to press long before it reaches the hands of 
our subscribers, and we can never answer questions 
as quickly as you suggest. 

ReveillEe. —We remember you perfectly under your 
former pseudonym. Your remarks on “ Those 
Scales ! ” are capital and sensible, but they only 
embody what any really good teacher of music 
knows already, and in these days of abundant 
opportunity for musical study, we doubt if they 
would command a market. You use the expression 
“little pupil” too often. Possibly, however, one 
of the minor magazines might accept the article. 
Why not look round and try, sending stamps for 
the return of the MS. if it is not accepted ? We 
would return it to you if we knew your address, 
although we do not as a rule undertake this. 

Nell Gwynne.— The lines — 

“ Follow the Christ, the King, 

Live pure, speak true, right wrong, follow the 

King— 

Else, wherefore born ? ” 

are from “ Gareth and Lynette,” one of Tennyson’s 
“ Idylls.” You will find them near the beginning, 
where Gareth expostulates with his mother. We 
do not recognise your other extract, but are placing 
it in our “ Open Letter Box.” 

Edith Gray Edwards (Luipaards Vlei). — i. Your 
riddles are not very first-rate. How can an actor 
be said to “ wobble on the scene ” ? And we have 
met with another riddle the answer to which is 
“family jars.”—2. The extracts from your diarv 
are interesting to English readers, and would be 
more so if you could give a word-picture of the 
scenery. We do not get a clear mental vision of 
the climate or surroundings:—“We got up, we 
had a bathe, we had tea,” and so forth, with but 
little besides in the way of description. One sen¬ 
tence we will criticise. “ Varies kinds of scenery, 
all equally beautiful in its special way.” “ Varies ” 
should read “various,” and “ all ” is plural, while 
“ its ” is singular. Now, as you have such abun¬ 
dant opportunities of experience in a land that is 
unknown to many English readers, you might, if 
you took pains to improve your style, write what 
would greatly charm and interest them. 

Brutus. —i. Your writing is clear, but a little 
childish as ) r et. You should not leave a margin 
at the end of your lines, and the tails of your 
g’s and y’s, etc., are too thick and long.—2. The 
Christian name you mention is identical with the 
family name of one of the most ancient and illus¬ 
trious houses of Italy, which became connected by 
marriage in the eleventh century with the German 
Guelphs. Our Queen is a lineal descendant of 
that house. The armorial bearing is said to have 
been a white eagle on an azure shield. You can 
read up about this noble family for yourself in any 
biographical dictionary or Italian history. 

M. H.—Your letter of gratitude gives us sincere 
pleasure. 

M. B. (Blnckheath).—Many thanks for your pleasant 
letter. We should hardly think your hymn would 
find acceptance in a magazine. It reminds 11s 
rather of “Now the day is over,” especially in 
verse 7, although it is for morning instead of for 
evening use. We do not for an instant suggest any 
imitation on your part, but merely point out that 
there is nothing very “fresh” about the verses. 
Your rhymes and metre are correct, which is more 
than can be said of many compositions we receive. 
Thanks for }'our reply to “ WlNTON,” who has 
already been answered. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
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AMATEURS.—We should advise you to select at 
random one part of Home Plays for Ladies (French, 
89, Strand), and to procure one or more of the 
following books :— Twenty Minutes, by Plarriet L. 
Childe-Pemberton ; Scenes from the Novels of 
Jane Austen , arranged by Mrs. Dawson, published 
by J. M. Dent and Co. ; The Early Bird , by the 
Hon. Mrs. Lionel Tollemache; Fairy-Tale Plays, 
and How to A ct them, by Mrs. Hugh Bell (Longmans 
and Co.); The Witch's Curse, and Other Plays, 
by Meg, Jo, Beth and Amy (Miss Alcott). Possibly 
you would consider the last-named collection too 
juvenile. 

Mabel Entwistle. —There is a familiar English 
ballad of which we quote four lines remembered at 
random— 

“ Though by long absence your truth has been 
tried, 

Still to your accents I listen with pride, 

Blest as 1 was when 1 sat by your side 
Long, long ago—long ago ! ” 

Tt is also to be found in German in Lieder-Schatz 
Peters), with^ the burden “ Lang, lang ist’s her.” 
We give the first two bars— 



\~r -p-fr-g—-- 
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If this is what you mean, you would probably find 
the English version in any good collection of English 
ballads by inquiring at a large music shop. There 
is also a song by 1 . Caryll, called “ Days of Long 
Ago,” and “ Echoes,” by Lord Henry Somerset. 

Pa.n'oy.—I f you write to the Church Sunday School 
Institute, Serjeant’s Inn, Fleet Street, E.C., or to 
the Sunday School Union (undenominational), 57, 
Ludgate Hill, you will receive full information as 
to “ lesson helps ” for Sunday school teachers. 

Faithful Heart.— Can you not hear of the song, 
Entitled, “Belle Mahone’s Reply,” by writing to 
some large London music warehouse? If not, we 
will make inquiries for you through “ Our Open 
Letter Box.” 

Pen yard Wood. —For the English book translated 
into French, called Le Secret de la Neige, by 
Conwlay(P), write to Messrs. Hachette et Cie., 
18, King William Street, Charing Cross, London, 
and inquire. We do not know it. We will con¬ 
sider your request, and thank you for your kind 
letter. 

Agnes. —We will remember your suggestion about 
having easier competitions. But if we had, the 
multitude of answers would be quite overwhelming, 
and it is very difficult to fix a limit of age. You 
will find the Puzzle Poems easier with practice. 
We have inserted your request. 

E. L. G.—Your quotation should run thus— 

“ ’Tis not the whole of life to live 
Nor all of death to die.” 

It is from a hymn by James Montgomery begin¬ 
ning— 

“ O where shall rest be found— 

Rest for the weary soul ?” 

The hymn frequently occurs in collections of sacred 
verse. 

Elephantine. — Thanks for your information to 
“ Jecko.” Mrs. Beeton tells us that the whitish 
stain left on a polished table by a hot dish may be 
removed by rubbing in oil, and afterwards pouring 
a little spirits of wine on the spot, rubbing it dry 
with a soft cloth. YVe cannot divide a letter in 
answering it, but it is better to write separately on 
domestic and literary matters. 

The Secretary of the Royal Academy of Music sends 
us particulars of Two Exhibitions for violin playing, 
the funds for which have been raised by Mr. Hans 
Wessely. The Exhibitions are each of the value of 
£25 per annum and are tenable for three years, 
the amounts being devoted towards the payment of 
the fees of the holders thereof. They are open to 
male and female candidates under seventeen years 
of age on the day of the competition. Candidates 
must not be, nor ever have been, pupils of the Royal 
Academy of Music. The first competition was 
held at the Royal Academy of Music on Saturday, 
September 23rd, 1899. Any of our readers in¬ 
terested in musical scholarships or exhibitions 
should write to the secretary of the R.A.M., Ten- 
terden Street, Hanover Square, London, W. 


OITR OPEN LETTER BOX. 

Can anyone direct Nell Gnvynne to the hymn in 
which a verse occurs— 

“Christ first—me last, 

Nothing between but love — 

Lord, keep me always down, 

Thyself above.” 

Sv.a yon Devon has an answer from Edith M. Dewey, 
who says that her uncle wrote the words of the 
song, “ Have You Seen My Doll ? ” His address 
is, Mr. E. Sibson, 2, St. John’s Villas, Buckhurst 
Hill, Essex. 

White Heather good-naturedly copies from memory 
the words of “ The Sailor’s Grave ” for “ Sailor.” 

Wild Rosebud asks for a list of the different titles of 
Mendelssohn’s “ Lieder oline Worte.” 


Parisette kindly informs E. T. that the “ Trumpeter’s 
Betrothed ” is a very popular poem by Victor Hugo, 
“ La Fiancee du Timbalier,” set to music by Saint- 
Saens. The first lines are— 

“ Monseigneur le due de Bretagne 
A, pour les combats meurtriers, 

Convoque de Nantes a Mortagne, 

Dans la plaine et sur la montagne, 
L’arriere-ban de nos guerriers.” 

E. T. can obtain the poem in a volume called 
Morceaux Chois is de Victor Hugo: Poesie, for 5 
francs (Hachette et Cie., Paris). Doubtless she 
could also get it from Hachette and Co., 18, King 
William Street, Charing Cross, London. 

Jecko (Constantinople) is again answered by Amoeba, 
Ailsa Craig, Mabel S. Corke, A. Martin, Vipers 
Bugloss, Louise, B. Sanders, E. E. F., Tich, 
Elephantine, Copper Beech, and Miss C. Store, 
Court Leys, Brandon, Grantham (who offers a copy 
of the poem if “ Jecko ” will write to her for one). 
They all refer the quotation to Longfellow’s Norman 
Baron . 

A. Martin wishes to thank Daffodil (Portugal) for 
her kind information. 

Amoeba asks if any correspondent can send her a 
recipe.for the sweetmeats called marsh-mallows. 

Ailsa Craig informs Puggy that she will find the 
words of “The Rowan Tree” in Fifty Gems of 
Scottish Song, arranged by J. J. Smith, and pub¬ 
lished by Bayley and Ferguson, 14, Paternoster 
Row. 

Mysie informs Rosemary that the song “ Mary and 
John ” was written and composed by Oswald Stoll, 
and may be found in 'The Song Folio, No. 3, pub¬ 
lished by W. F. Shaw, Philadelphia. 

Poppy writes to tell Seaton Devon that the song 
beginning “Please have you seen my dolly?” is 
published by F. Pitman, 20 and 21, Paternoster 
Row, E.C. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Miss Mabel Entwistle, i, William Street, Darwen, 
Lancashire, would be pleased if the young lady 
who sent her so many Diisseldorf view post-cards 
would forward her address. 

Miss May Harold, 23, Chestnut Grove, Higher 
Tranmere, Birkenhead, who writes very neatly and 
well for her age (11), would like to correspond with 
a German girl (not too old) in that language. 

Miss Vivian wishes to correspond with a girl living 
in Rome or Paris, 16 or 17 years of age, who might 
write to Vivian in French or English. 

A shop-assistant would like to correspond with a girl, 
aged about 24, in any British colony. Address, 
Miss Gertrude Jackson, 8, Station Road, Higher 
Openshaw, Manchester. 

Miss Hannah Marlowe, Rock Cottage, Dursley, 
Gloucester, wishes to correspond with a young 
lady living in Canada or Australia. 

We have a letter for “ May,” Broadstairs, from Miss 
Harriett Ruth Wilcox, Colonel W. G. Wilcox, 
City of Baroda, via Bombay, India. We must 
repeat that we do not undertake to forward letters, 
but if “ May ” sends us her address, she may receive 
it. Miss Mouchelet, 10, Rue de Copenhagen, 
Paris, also offers to correspond with “ May,” who 
can write direct to her. 

Miss Ethel Davies, Elonera, Wheatland Road, 
Malvern, near Melbourne, Australia, would be 
pleased if an Austrian, Hungarian, or Norwegian 
girl (aged 22-26) of good family, who understands 
English and German, and is a diligent corre¬ 
spondent, would write to her. Our Australian 
subscriber adds, “ I cannot tell you the pleasure 
which your * International Correspondence ’ has 
given me.” 

Miss R. M. Cooke, Grantully House, Marine Parade, 
Southend-on-Sea, Essex, writes to say that she is 
very anxious to exchange view post-cards, and 
to correspond with some young ladies of about 
her own age (20) living in China, Japan, and 
India. (We fancy we have inserted this request 
before.) 

Miss Kitty Solly, Serge Hill, Kings Langley, 
Hertfordshire, wishes to exchange stamps with 
readers in England and abroad. 

Agnes would like to correspond with an English girl 
living in Canada, about 14 or 15 years old, each to 
write alternate months. 

Miss Anna Weinhaupt, Villa Friede, Innsbruck, 
Austria, who writes joyfully of the pleasure inter¬ 
national correspondence already gives her, wishes 
to have a second correspondent, English or French, 
who would write every month. 

Poppy would like to correspond with a French girl 
about her own age (18), each to write in the 
other’s language and to correct and return the 
letters. 

May (Broadstairs), please send your address. 

Mary (aged 14) and Trix Mills (aged 16) would like 
to correspond in English, the only language they 
know, with girls of any age in some foreign country. 
“ We are fond of reading, riding, dancing, stamp 
and postcard collecting,” say they. Address, 
Beetaloo Station, via Laura, South Australia. 

Miss Rosamund Atherton, Howard Park, Mackay, 
Queensland, Australia, desires to correspond with 
ladies of other countries, especially of Russia, 
Norway and Spain. 


GIRLS* EMPLOYMENTS. 

M. E. T. (Cookery). — You would be well taught 
cookery and other housewifery subjects (which it 
would help you professionally to know) at the 
Gloucester, hire School of Domestic Economy. 
You should write for particulars to Miss Florence 
Baddeley, Belsize House, Brunswick Square, 
Gloucester. If you find the terms at this school 
higher than can well be afforded, you could apply 
to Miss A. Bridgman, Wiltshire School of Cookery 
and Domestic Economy, Trowbridge. Here you 
would be received for twelve guineas for three 
months’ tuition and residence. It is not usually 
necessary at any school of cookery to pass an 
entrance examination ; but you should try to obtain 
some certificate of fitness to teach at the end of the 
course. The demand for teachers is somewhat 
limited, and a preference is given to those teachers 
who have passed with distinction a long course of 
training. If you go to a small school, and only 
have a short course, you had better turn your 
attention towards some of the openings that exist 
for ladies as cooks, whether in public institutions 
or in private households. 

Mountain Daisy (Children's Nurse). —The Norland 
Institute, 29, Holland Park Avenue, is the estab¬ 
lishment in London where ladies are trained to fill 
posts as children’s nurses. The Superintendent 
would doubtless send you particulars of the terms. 
The Liverpool Ladies’ Sanitary Association, 8, 
Sandon Terrace, Liverpool, has also arranged a 
curriculum of a three months’ course of training in 
such subjects as needlework, nursery sanitation and 
kindergarten. On the completion of this course, 
the Association recommends pupils to spend a short 
time in a Convalescent Home for children, and 
endeavours to make arrangements with this object 
whenever it is possible. The fee charged by the 
Liverpool Association for tuition is eight guineas ; 
but the pupil whose home is not in Liverpool must 
of course make her own arrangements in regard to 
board and lodging. It is quite certain that well- 
educated young ladies are greatly sought by mothers 
for the care of their children, and not in this country 
alone, for we hear that in Cape Colony children’s 
nurses of a high stamp are also in great request. We 
do not think that a well-educated girl who is fond 
of children can do better than follow this career. 

Ayrshire Lassie (Post Office Clerkship). —The sub¬ 
jects in which girls are examined are handwriting, 
spelling, arithmetic, English composition, geo¬ 
graphy, English history, French and German. As 
a girl clerk a candidate may enter the service be¬ 
tween the age of sixteen and eighteen ; the limits 
of age for women clerks are eighteen to twenty. A 
girl clerk’s salary for the first year is £35 ; a female 
clerk’s, £55. Many candidates prepare themselves 
for the examination at home; but at most good 
polytechnics students can be trained at small cost. 
The Birkbeck Institute and the Regent Street 
Polytechnic in London have excellent classes for 
Civil Service candidates. 

Olive (Change of Employment). —You maybe quite 
right in thinking yourself unsuited to the dress¬ 
making trade ; but if you dislike work of a seden¬ 
tary and routine character, we do not think you 
would find yourself at all happier in the Post Office 
department of the Civil Service. The latter em¬ 
ployment is also possibly out of reach, as your 
schooling was discontinued at a very early age. 
For journalism both education and intellectual 
ability are wanted in a marked degree. At the 
same time it is quite possible that some other mode 
of life might suit you better than your present one. 
Had you not better talk the matter over carefully 
with your parents or other advisers ? 

Weary Worker (C'.hange of E7npl0yme.ni). — It 
would be a great pity permanently to injure your 
health by remaining a draper’s assistant. You are 
still young enough to make a change without serious 
difficulty. A situation as housekeeper is not easy 
to obtain, except by a young woman who is willing to 
cook when requisite. Could you not find some 
opportunity of learning dressmaking or millinery, 
with a view to going out as a visiting dressmaker 
and milliner ? At present you are receiving very 
good pay; and we cannot promise that when you 
change your business you will immediately receive 
the equivalent of £42 per annum with board and 
lodging besides. But in the long run dressmaking 
is a better business than serving in a shop, and is 
more permanent. 

Domicile (Duties of a Lady's Maid).— A lady’s maid 
ought always to have a fair knowledge of dress¬ 
making and millinery. She is not often called upon 
to make an entire gown, but she is often expected 
to copy from a pattern a blouse or skirt. She 
should be clever with her fingers, so that she can 
arrange lace, put together a pretty bow, and retrim 
a hat in a becoming style. She is always expected 
to be a good packer, as she must pack and unpack 
her mistress’s clothes, and know where everything 
is at any moment. Hairdressing, too, is frequently 
asked for; and as nowadays the dressing and 
waving of hair demand much taste and skill, this 
accomplishment must be learnt from a hairdresser. 
A lady’s maid may at any time be called upon to 
perform any other little duties that can properly 
be included among the functions of personal service 
to a lady. Your handwriting is neat, though rather 
youthful; but youth is no drawback. 
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Nettie’s Dear L’HUM {Advice ).—If it is necessary 
for you to earn your own living, sooner or later, it 
is obvious that you had better be trained for the 
work which you are likely to be able to do best. 
Most good trades require a long apprenticeship, 
and cannot be learnt or practised at home. On 
the other hand, when a girl is likely always to be 
provided for, there may be circumstances under 
which it is best to stay at home. A family by living 
together can sometimes have more comfort in every 
way than if the individual members separated and 
tried each to earn his or her own subsistence. Hut 
the general trend of modern life is towards specialisa¬ 
tion, and the person who knows some one difficult 
trade thoroughly earns a living more readily than 
another who can perform many ordinary tasks in a 
middling way. 

Sunflower {Teaching in France ).—In France there 
is not the system of employment and educational 
registries that we have in this country. Conse¬ 
quently it is very difficult for an English girl to 
obtain an engagement either in a school or family. 
The best society you could consult on the subject 
is the Girls’ Friendly Society, which has a Foreign 
Registry at io, Holbein Place, Sloane Square, S.W. 
As you have passed the Cambridge Senior Local 
Examination, we think it might at least be possible 
for you to obtain a position as pupil teacher in a 
school. Better still would it be, if means per¬ 
mitted, that you should avail yourself of the course 
of training for teachers organised under the direc¬ 
tion of the Minister of Education in France. This 
course is not at all expensive, and it furnishes a 
most valuable training to any English girl who 
wishes to teach French thoroughly in later life. 
Through the Teachers’ joint Registry, 74, Gower 
Street, W.C., you could obtain the necessary 
particulars. 

One of the Girls (Hospital Nursing ).—We fear 
that a girl who has only received a Board School 
education could hardly be admitted to a large 
general hospital. The competition at these insti¬ 
tutions is keen, and probationers are expected to be 
thoroughly well educated young women. This 
difficulty, however, could be remedied if you are still 
under twenty, by attendance at some good con¬ 
tinuation school or polytechnic. In your town you 
have many such places, besides the large colleges. 
Under the age of twenty-three girls are not often 
received as probationers, so that you may have 
time before you for general intellectual improve¬ 
ment. You had better apply for admission to some 
infirmary. As the infirmaries in your own town are 
nearly always besieged with applicants, we would 
suggest the North Staffordshire Infirmary and Eye 
Hospital, Stoke-upon-Trent. Here candidates are 
received at the age of twenty-one, and receive a 
small salary from the beginning. 

Dolores. —It is very gratifying to hear from a corre¬ 
spondent in Uruguay, and especially one who says 
such pleasant things about the advice we give on 
employment matters. You are quite right not to 
be intimidated by the talk concerning “over¬ 
crowding” in this country. Of the kind of work 
that people like yourself do in the colonies there is 
plenty to be done in England. But this kind of 
work is thought to be too arduous and disagreeable, 
and many ladies unfortunately would rather live 
in semi-starvation, or at the expense of their rela¬ 
tions, than do anything laborious. We are inclined 
to discourage you from the thought of opening a 
tea-shop. So many of these places have now been 
established, and the profits from them are not large 
unless a “counter business” is done as well as 
selling refreshments. With your practical gifts and 
energy you might find a lodging or boarding-house 
worth considering. In any case we fully support 
your proposal to take a course of training in modern 
English cookery at some good school of cookery. 
No doubt, if vou could place your children out, 
you could readily find a post as superintendent of 
some institution ; but it seems better no doubt that 
the family should keep together until the young 
people are old enough and sufficiently equipped to 
earn their own living. On returning to this country 
you might advisably call at the Central Bureau for 
the Employment of Women, 60, Chancery Lane, 
where the Secretary could tell you what openings 
there were at the moment for a lady situated as 
you arc. In any case, we have little doubt that you 
will find a suitable niche somewhere. 


MISCELL AN EOUS. 

T. L.—People who apply the term “ Yahoo ” to 
describe anyone should know the origin of the 
name. It is to be found in Swift’s Gulliver's 
Travels , and denotes a debased race, of the nature 
of brutes, but in the form of men. It is in better 
taste to abstain from the employment of such terms 
to anyone, however applicable they may appear to 
be. Remember “ the law of kindness.” 

Water Lily.—I f the figure be short and thick, trim 
your bodice in lengthwise lines; point it in front 
and finish with a bias fold round the waist of the 
same material. A black or coloured band round 
the waist means that you shorten the effect by two 
inches at least. With the folded band you should 
have the bodice lining made very long over the 
hips, so that it shall be at least an inch longer than 
the waist. This will prevent any space being shown 
between the skirt and the bodice. 


E. A. Dewar. —The address of the Girls’ Friendly 
Society (Central Office), is 39, Victoria Street, West¬ 
minster, S.W., and the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, 26, George Street, Hanover Square, 
W. The former has a boarding-home a\ 9, Cannon 
Street Road, St. George’s-in-the-I'ast, which 
locality might suit you, the latter, the Soho Club 
and Home at 29, Greek Street. But you had better 
apply direct. 

M. Webb. —A solution of powdered borax wall clean 
slimy sponges and so will hot soda and -water. 
Leave them to soak, and rinse out afterwards. The 
water should not be too hot; indeed, it is a bad 
thing to put sponges into boiling water, or pour it 
over them, as it spoils the texture of the sponge. 
Mabs and Leghorn.— To clean straw hats, wash 
them with soap and rinse well, drying them out in 
the air. Then brush them over with well-beaten 
white of egg. Should the straw need bleaching, 
put the hat in a box with a saucer of burning sul¬ 
phur, after the washing, and cover it up, so that 
the fumes may bleach the straw. 

Wife.—S o far as we can understand, the savings 
made by thrifty wives can be taken by their hus¬ 
band’s creditors. This is a recent decision in the 
Law Courts. We suppose the savings must have 
been made out of his estate. It would be better to 
consult a good solicitor and lay before him the 
whole case ; as the meaning of your letter is not 
very clear, and the above may not apply. 

Young Housekeeper will find Every-day Dinners , 
by Phyllis Browne, a book that will prove very ser¬ 
viceable to her. 

Mattey and Isabel.— To clean kid gloves make a 
strong lather with curd soap and warm water. 
Place the glove either on a glove-tree, or on a flat 
dish or board, and with a piece of flannel well 
steeped in the bath and well soaped, rub the glove 
till cleaned, and dry in the sun. They will look like 
archment when dried until pulled out. They can 
e far more successfully restored at a cleaner’s for 
2d. a pair. 

Rosalie T.—The meaning of the name Ellen is only 
a diminutive of Eleanor, the original name meaning 
“ light.” Ella, Nell, and Nora are also diminutives 
of the same name. 

Georgie. — Swearing on the Holy Gospels dates back 
to about the year 528, and it was introduced into 
judicial proceedings about A.d. 600. 

Gloria. —The best and simplest way of fixing pencil- 
marks, or drawings, is to immerse the paper in a 
bath of clean water, then dip into milk for a 
moment, and hang over a chair-back to dry. 
Another method is to mix one-third of water and 
two-thirds of milk, put into a large dish and draw 
the drawings through several times, then hang up 
to dry- . 

Mater. —The dulness you complain of in the glass is 
caused by the use of hot water. When any jug or 
glass has been used for milk it should be rinsed 
first in cold water very thoroughly. If you use hot 
water first the surface of the glass becomes cloudy 
and you cannot make it bright. Indeed, cold water 
is far better than hot for all kinds of glass articles. 
A Chorister.— The largest organ in England is that 
by Willis in the Royal Albert Hall, which has 
in sounding stops and nearly 8,000 pipes, lliat at 
St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, contains 100 sound¬ 
ing stops and 5,739 pipes; and the organ of the 
Crystal Palace has 91 stops and 4,568 pipes. The 
largest in the world is said to be that in the town 
hall of Sydney, the next in size that of Seville 
Cathedral; and the third in the Cathedral of the 
Incarnation, Garden City, Long Island, U.S.A. 
The organ of the Cathedral of St. Bavon, Haarlem, 
was for a long period the largest in the world. The 
organ in York Minster is next in size to that of 
St. George’s, Liverpool. That in Spitalfields 
Church is one of our largest in London, and that 
in Christ Church nearly as large. An epigram of 
Julian the Apostate describes the instrument ex¬ 
actly. According to Bellarraine it was first used 
in churches in 660; but it was spoken of by 
Ammianus Marcellinus, and by Cassiodorus as early 
as A.D. 514 (Hook’s Church Dictionary). 

Marie.— A “quadroon ” is the offspring of a white 
and a “ terzeron,” the latter being that of a white 
and a “ mulatto,” the mulatto being that of the 
white and the negro. It is a mistake to think that 
“ creoles ” have a mixture of black blood. The 
South Americans of Louisiana and other states, 
and of some of the West Indian islands, are of French 
descent, but some may have a blend of Spanish 
ancestry. 

M. A. Franck begs to reply to a correspondent 
signing herself “ Daffodil,” but her letter was over¬ 
looked. A riding habit was required, and one may 
still perhaps be had on specially advantageous 
terms by applying to the lady above-named, at 
11, Craven Road, Harlesden, W. 

F. E. I.—We should give the mouse a little cheese; 
and if a field mouse, try him with some nuts, wheat, 
dry peas and suchlike food in addition to the bis¬ 
cuits, bread, and milk. 

Maggie.— Of course squirrels require nuts, acorns, 
and suchlike food which may be obtained in the 
woods. It could not live on milk, which is not its 
natural food. . 

Tack.— You had better offer the doyleys which you 
have etched at some fancy-work shop or bazaar 
for sale. If approved you may both sell them and 
obtain orders for more. 


Sorrow. —We are glad to hear from you, as from 
others, that the advice we give in our answers on 
religious subjects has been found, helpful and 
edifying. Do not feel any apprehension respecting 
the spiritual state and eventual acceptance of the 
poor friend whose mind is at present clouded over 
so grievously, but who, in her sane condition, was 
a true believer and consistent Christian. The dis¬ 
pensations of God’s wise Providence we cannot 
explain. “ Shall not the Judge of all the earth do 
right ? ” He permits evil for His own wise purposes, 
and the affliction in the brain, as that in any other 
part of our frame, cannot separate us from His 
“ everlasting love,” nor “ pluck us from His hand.” 

“ The clear shining after the rain ” will assuredly 
come. 

Jessie E. Taylor requests us to insert the following 
in our correspondence columns J. E. Taylor, 
22, Lynmouth Road, Stamford Hill, London, N., 
will be glad to exchange stamps with any ‘ G.O.P.’ 
reader who can send her specimens of the Liberian 
stamps, especially the set including the ‘ hippo¬ 
potamus ’ one. Any from the Gold Coast, Guinea, 
Lagos, etc., would also be welcome, and Swedish 
‘ official ’ and ‘ unpaid letter ’ stamps.” 

E. M. J.—We may relieve your mind by telling you 
that a new and valuable industry, much in favour of 
the beautiful-plumage birds, and still better, in the 
interests of manual workers among our needy 
countrywomen, is that of artificial-feather makers. 
To such perfection is the manufacture now brought 
that the imitation is not to be detected by an 
ordinary inspection of them. Ospreys, amongst 
other decorations, are produced artificially; so, to 
a great extent, your tender sympathy for the birds 
may be spared. We might, with more reason, 
enlist it in behalf of the thousands of larks that are 
massacred and sold in the London shops to gratify 
the gourmets in our clubs (as we suppose) and at 
lecherche dinners, the flesh on the poor little song¬ 
birds not being worth the trouble of picking the 
bones. The exhibition is a disgrace to those who 
purchase them and so encourage their destruction. 
Ella. —There are few more hardy, free from vermin, 
and decorative plants for training over a house 
wall than the Pyrus Jap .mica. In February and 
March they show their red blossoms, and bear a 
northern aspect as well as any other. Another 
beautiful and hardy plant, suitable for training on a 
wall, is the Enonymus JaPonicus, which need no 
blossoms to supplement their beautiful variegated 
foliage, streaked with gold, and sometimes bearing 
as many gold-coloured as green leaves, giving the 
impression that the sun is always shining. Another 
hardy plant that, although not a climber, may be 
nailed on a wall, is the Pyracantha , an evergreen 
likewise, which beautifies with its yellow berries, 
growing in clusters, the grey wall to which it is 
attached in the sombre light of winter and in any 
aspect. It is a thorn. Yet two more beautiful 
decorative plants, evergreens, bearing red berries 
in winter, and doing as well in a cold and sunless 
aspect, are the two varieties of the Cotoneaster , the 
C. Microphylla and the C. Simonsi. They are not 
climbers and need to be nailed in position. 
Althea.— All information respecting the “Swedish 
drill,” both in London and in Sweden, can be ob¬ 
tained by writing to Mine. Bergman Osterberg, 
Physical Training College, Hartford Heath, Kent. 
Very Old Subscriber.— Celluloid is made with gun¬ 
cotton and is highly combustible. It is not a sub¬ 
stance that anyone would eat any more than gun¬ 
powder ; and no one would speak of it, therefore, as 
being “poisonous,” although its component parts 
would prove so if swallow’ed. Hair combs and 
many little common articles are made of it. 

M. C. R.—1. Try two parts of common soda, one of 
pumice-stone, and one of finely-powdered chalk, 
to remove grease from marble. Sift the mixture 
through a fine sieve and mix with water, and then 
rub it well all over the marble, washing afterwards 
with soap and water.—2. To black white kid shoes, 
beat the yolk and white of one egg together, mix a 
tablespoonful of gin and a teaspoonful of sugar 
together and thicken with ivory black, adding the 
egg before named. This recipe is good for chairs 
and sofa leather, and serves for shoes. A com¬ 
position for bronzing shoes may perhaps be found 
at a shoe warehouse. 

Wallflower. — Flowers meant for preservation 
should be gathered in fine weather and carried 
home in a tin box. Should the leaves be damp, 
stand the stalks in water so as to keep them alive 
until dry. If the leaves be thick, you must kill 
them by plunging them in hot water before placing 
them in a drying press. Obtain some sheets ot 
botanical paper, lay the specimen on a sheet, 
arrange the several parts, and place a sheet on the 
top, and lay all in the press, the pressure applied 
being gentle at first and gradually increased. 
Remove the damp sheets every second day and 
substitute dry ones. When dry, lay the specimen 
in j’our herbarium, and secure the stems with bands 
of gummed paper. Stalks should.he treated in the 
same way, and dyed with aniline colours, directions 
for their use being supplied on each bottle. They 
might be purchased at a bazaar or fancy-article 

sho P- . ,. . 

Phlo’s Kitty.— Wear your rings on whichever 
fingers they may fit the best. Old betrothal rings 
were sometimes made to represent two hearts side 
by side. 
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ROYAL MUSICIANS. 


PART I. 


DAVID, THE SWEET SINGER OF ISRAEL. 



hen Sir 
J a m e s 
Melville 
was sent, 
as the 
ambassa- 
clor of 
M ary 
Queen of 
Scots, to 
Queen Eliz- 
abeth, he 
gave to the 
English sove¬ 
reign an account 
of bis royal mis¬ 
tress’s various ac¬ 
complishments, and, 
amongst other things, 
mentioned that Mary was 
a performer on the lute and 
virginal. 

“ Does she play well ? ” asked 
Elizabeth. 

“ For a queen, very well,” was the answer. 

With one exception, a similar answer would 
have to be given were the same question put 
with regard to any of the kings and queens 
who will form the subject of these papers. 

Were they good musicians ? 

For monarchs—very good. 

It is not as executive musicians, however, 
that they claim our attention, but rather as 
musical amateurs, in the true sense of the 
word—which is lovers, not dabblers. 

The man who has music in his soul is not 
necessarily the man who has music in his 
fingers, or even, to any great extent, in his 
head ; but given the genuine love for music, 
unaccompanied by personal ambition, the 
opportunities enjoyed by king or queen of 
encouraging and fostering this most beautiful 
and most popular of the arts, are greater than 
those which can be enjoyed by any other 
person; and it is principally as patrons that 
these six sovereigns have left their mark upon 
the history of music. 

With one exception: King David is the 
greatest musician of whom we have any record 
in ancient history; but it is true that he was a 
musician long before he was a king, or before 
he had any idea that he would ever be called 
to a ruler’s exalted position. 

It is as a shepherd lad, and directly after¬ 
wards as a musician, that we first meet him. 

Saul, the king, has fits of melancholy, and 
his servants discuss among themselves some 
means of curing him. The soothing effect of 
music is known to them, and they beg their 
master to allow them to seek out a man who 
is “a cunning player on an harp” adding: 
“And it shall come to pass when the evil 
spirit from God is upon thee that he shall play 
with his hand and thou shalt be well.” 

The idea commends itself to Saul and he 


bids his servants provide him a man who can 
play well and bring him before him. 

Where is this man to be found ? 

One of the king’s body-guard bethinks him 
of David, the son of Jesse the Bethlehemite, 
and Saul listens to the recital of the young 
shepherd’s deeds of valour and skill as a 
musician. 

David is sent for, and appears before the 
sick man. He is a youth of about fifteen 
years of age, slight and agile, and somewhat 
short of stature ; his complexion is ruddy, his 
hair red gold, and his eyes are very bright; 
he is withal of a beautiful countenance and 
goodly to look to. He is in his shepherd’s 


dress and wears a wallet round his neck to 
hold his food when he is out in the pastures. In 
his hand he carries a scrip or wand, wherewith 
to punish an unruly dog or straggling sheep, 
and over his shoulder is slung his harp. 

This harp is not at all the sort of instrument 
that we know. In the Hebrew Bible it is 
called “ kinnor,” and already in Genesis iv. 
we read that “Jubal was the father of all 
such as handle the harp (kinnor) and organ.” 
The kinnor is therefore the first musical 
instrument of which we have any knowledge, 
and we may be sure that its construction was 
very simple. 

Unfortunately we have no representations 
of ancient Hebrew instruments, but anti¬ 
quarians are agreed that the Egyptian and 
Assyrian instruments, of which we have ample 
evidence on sculptures and frescoes discovered 
by travellers, must be almost, if not exactly, 
identical with those instruments of which we 
have only verbal descriptions scattered through 
the pages of the Bible. 

The harp in ancient times was as variable 
an instrument as is the pianoforte to-day, and 
surely there could scarcely be a greater 
difference between two instruments bearing 
the same name than that which exists between 
our tiny cottage pianos, which are little more 
than toys, and the monster grands which we 
see and hear in our concert-rooms. 

In David’s time, and still earlier, there were 
harps which stood over six feet high, and 
these were often richly ornamented and inlaid 
with ivory and tortoise-shell and mother-of- 
pearl. Then there were harps of medium 
size, which stood on tables or stools, and 
finally there were the small harps which could 
be carried in the hand, and which were hung 
up when not in use. It is said that David 
suspended his harp over his bed facing the 
north, and when at midnight the north wind 
touched the strings they emitted musical 
sounds. 

This small instrument (the kinnor) is also 
mentioned in Psalm cxxxvii., where we read that 
the captive Israelites, wailing by the rivers of 
Babylon, had hung their harps on the willows, 
saying, “ How shall we sing the Lord’s song 
in a strange land ? ” 

All ancient harps had one feature in common, 
in which they differed from the modern instru¬ 
ment. They had no front pillar. The frame 
consisted generally of one piece of wood—or 
probably, in the larger ones, of metal—bent 
somewhat in the shape of a large C. The 
small harps were frequently made of two 
pieces of wood < and this species was 
the most common. At South Kensington 
Museum there is a little harp of this kind, 
which is said to be chiefly of interest on 
account of its resemblance to some instruments 
of this class represented on monuments of 
Eastern nations, dating from about one 
thousand years before the Christian era— 
which would be the time of David. This 
little harp is still in use among the Ossetes, 
an Indo-Germanic race living in Central 
Caucasus. The upper portion of the frame is 
curved, which gives more strength and greater 
elegance, but this will have been an improve¬ 
ment on the simple form with straight bars, 
which, as will at once be seen, would be easily 
made, and the delight of making which would 
commend itself to many a boy who had not in 
him the soul of a poet as had David, who said 
himself, “My hand made a harp and my 
fingers fitted a psaltery.” 

In the lonely hours as he wandered through 
the rich pastures of Bethlehem, we can picture 
the shepherd boy whittling at the sticks of 
which his loved instrument was to be fashioned, 
then with patient care measuring the lengths 


of catgut, or of fibrous roots, for the strings. 
This was not so easy a task, and, if the music 
were to be in good tune, needed to be done 
with the utmost nicety. Pie probably dis¬ 
covered very soon that if a string of, say, 
six inches produced a given tone, a string of 
twelve inches would produce the lower octave 
of that tone, and every other tone that was 
desired would have to be calculated on the 
same basis. 

He will have begun with the longest strings 
because these would hold his frame in position, 
and we can imagine how the artist soul in 
him must have burned to try the music long 
before the whole stringing was complete. 

Perhaps with his first four or five strings he 
began to play; then, impatient of the restric¬ 
tions put upon his fancy by so limited a scale, 
he will have gone on adding more strings, and 
still more, till the little harp was complete. 

Then, weary with work, or overcome by the 
heat of the day, he may have hung his kinnor 
on a tree, and lain down to sleep, and, 
waking refreshed, may have heard the evening 
wind playing softly among the strings. Then, 
seizing his new treasure, he will have poured 
out all his full heart in music, and the servants 
of King Saul riding by and hearing the sweet 
tones, will have listened with delight to the 
simple shepherd boy who, far from the strife 
and heart-burnings of a Court, had no care but 
to guard well his sheep, and save them from 
occasional attacks of lion or bear. 

When, therefore, the summons came to play 
before King Saul, the young minstrel was 
ready, and, taking his harp, he played cunningly 
with his hand, “ so Saul was refreshed and 
was well, and the evil spirit departed from 
him.” 

Before his introduction to King Saul, 
David had been chosen from among the eight 
sons of Jesse, and had been anointed as the 
future King of Israel by Samuel, but though 
Jesse seems to have learnt the high honour 
which was in store for his house, it is not quite 
clear that young David realised the full import 
of the solemn ceremony. 

After his successful performance before the 
King, he was appointed armour-bearer to 
Saul, but apparently life at a Court little 
suited him, for the green pastures of Bethlehem 
soon claimed him again. 

He was twenty years old when he next 
came before the King—this time not as a 
musician but as a warrior, ready to do battle 
with the terrible giant, Goliath. Though 
still but a stripling, a great change, must have 
taken place in his appearance, for Saul, not 
remembering him, asked— 

“ Who is this young man ? ” 

The same answer was given as before— 

“ David, the son of Jesse, the Bethlehemite,” 
but the information seems to have awakened 
no chord of remembrance in the mind of the 
anxious King. 

Having slain the giant, David was taken 
into the service of Saul, who now “ let him go 
no more home to his father’s house.” He 
was set over the men of war and behaved 
himself wisely, so that soon he had won the 
hearts of all the people. 

After one of the great battles with the 
Philistines the women came out of all the 
cities of Israel, singing and dancing, to meet 
King Saul, with tabrets, with joy, and with 
stringed instruments of music. And as the 
glad procession marched along, the women 
sang in turns, “ Saul has killed his thousands, 
and David his ten thousands.” 

This comparison by no means pleased the 
proud King who, head and shoulders taller 
than any of his subjects, had gloried in his 
strength and prowess, and now saw his fame 
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eclipsed by that of a mere boy. The evil 
spirit again came upon him, and David, as of 
old, played upon his harp, but either his hand 
had lost its cunning since he no more practised 
in the lonely pastures, or else the heart of 
Saul was too much hardened against him. 
The soft strains no longer soothed the angry 
spirit, and the player barely escaped with his 
life from the javelin thrown at him by his 
jealous master. 

Though married to Michal, the younger 
daughter of the king, David was obliged to 
flee from the Court, and, aided by his wife, he 
managed to escape through a window and 
went to Ramah, where Samuel dwelt with a 
company of prophets. The prophets were 
always accompanied by music, and players 
on the psaltery and the tabret and the pipe 
and the harp went before them. The power 
of music must have been very great in those 
days; it was required not only to soothe the 
sick, as in the case of Saul, but to elevate 
the spirit, as when Elisha, having been 
desired by Jehoshaphat to prophesy, 
answered, “ Now bring me a minstrel,” 
and “ when the minstrel played, the hand 
of the Lord came upon him ” and he 
prophesied. 

David was not long left to enjoy the 
peace and safety of Ramah, for Saul, 
having learnt his place of refuge, sent out 
messengers to take him. Yet such was 
the effect of the place, and of the sweet 
music of the prophets, that the messengers 
forgot their wicked purpose and stayed 
to prophesy with the rest. In vain the 
king sent other messengers, and at last 
he came himself, but, overpowered by 
the holy influence, he succumbed like the 
others, and lay upon his face on the 
ground a day and a night. 

Meanwhile David escaped, and for 
several years he led a vagrant life, sur¬ 
rounded by a few hundreds of faithful 
followers, with whose aid he fought the 
Lord’s battles, but regarding the person 
of the King as sacred—he being the 
Lord’s anointed—he availed himself of 
none of the opportunities that presented 
themselves of slaying his implacable 
enemy. 

His loyalty to the King is most beauti¬ 
fully expressed in the wonderful Psalm 
which he wrote upon the death of Saul 
and Jonathan. “How are the mighty 
fallen ! ” is the refrain which occurs again 
and again, and which, doubtless, was 
repeated at intervals after the manner of a 
chorus. But remembering the triumphal 
songs of the women of old, when he and 
Saul had returned from the battle with 
the Philistines, he says,. “ Tell it not in 
Gath, nor publish it in the streets of 
Askelon, lest the daughters of the Philis¬ 
tines rejoice.” 

That the Israelites had set rules for their 
musical performances is quite clear from the 
headings of many of the Psalms, where 
definite directions as to their manner of 
accompaniment are given. In Luther’s 
translation these headings are in German, 
and, therefore, understandable by every 
reader, but the English translators appear 
to have been uncertain about the meanings 
of many Hebrew words used to designate 
musical instruments, and therefore left the 
difficult words untranslated. According to 
the researches of later scholars it seems that 
Luther’s translations were correct, and in 
most cases similar ones are now given in the 
marginal references to our Bible. The head¬ 
ing to Psalm iv., for instance, is “To 
the Chief Musician on Neginoth,” which 
means, on stringed instruments. Sometimes 
a more limited direction is given, as in the 
heading to Psalm Ixi., “ To the Chief Musician 
uponNeginah ” (a stringed instrument). Several 


Psalms are inscribed “To the Chief Musician 
on Neginoth upon Sheminith,” and this 
refers to instruments with eight strings. 
Psalm v. is headed “ To the Chief Musician 
upon Nehiloth,” meaning a wind instrument, 
probably a flute, while Gittith and Machalath, 
which also occur, are supposed to be stringed 
instruments. 

As soon as David had been made King 
over all Israel, he bethought him of the Ark, 
which had remained in the care of Abinadab 
at Kiijath-jearim, and having called together 
all the people, he went down thither to fetch 
it up. They put the Ark upon a new cart 
drawn by oxen, which were led by the two 
sons of Abinadab—Ahio and Uzza. “And 
David and all Israel played before God with 
all their might, and with singing and with 
harps, and with psalteries, and with timbrels, 
and with cymbals, and with trumpets.” 

But their mission was not blessed, for they 
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had done wrongly in placing the holy Ark in 
a cart, and when, the oxen having stumbled, 
Uzza put out his hand to steady the Ark, he 
was struck dead. 

David, overcome with fear, would now 
proceed no further, but going aside, he left 
his precious charge in the house of Obed-edom, 
the Gittite, where it remained three months. 

Meanwhile he built for himself houses at 
Jerusalem, and pitched a tent for the reception 
of the Ark. And now he determined to bring 
it up according to the law of Moses, which 
commanded that it must be carried on staves 
on the shoulders of the Levites, and calling 
the people together, David went down to the 
house of Obed-edom where the Ark had 
remained. 

It was a grand and triumphal procession 
that now entered Jerusalem. The three chief 
musicians—Heraan, Asaph and Ethan—were 
appointed to sound with cymbals of brass; 
eight more of the Levites followed with 
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psalteries and six with harps. “ And 
Chenaniah, chief of the Levites, was for song ; 
he instructed about the song, because he was 
skilful.” Next came seven priests who blew 
with trumpets before the Ark. All of these 
were dressed in robes of fine white linen, and 
David put off his royal habit, and, clothed like 
the others in white linen, with an ephod of 
white linen round his waist, “he danced before 
the Lord with all his might.” 

Michal, his wife, Saul’s daughter, looking 
out from a window, saw him thus “ dancing 
and leaping, and she despised him in her 
heart.” Afterwards, when—having offered his 
burnt offerings upon the altar, and having 
rewarded all his people, the women as well as 
the men, by giving to each a loaf of bread, a 
good piece of flesh and a flagon of wine— 
David returned to his house, he was taunted 
by Michal for his unkingly behaviour ; but he 
reproved her pride, saying, this day he had 
not been the King, but had made himself 
lowly before God, the King of all Israel. 

This great event was recorded by 
David in a Psalm (lxviii.) where we 
read— 

“ The singers went before, the players 
on instruments followed after; among 
them were the damsels playing with 
timbrels.” 

Soon after this David was struck by 
the idea that it was unseemly for him to 
be living in a house of cedars, while the 
Ark of the Lord was beneath curtains; 
but, having communicated his misgivings 
to Nathan the Prophet, he was told that 
God did not desire him to build Him a 
house, since he had been a man of war, 
but that his son, who should be a man of 
peace, should build the temple of the 
Lord. But David began at once to make 
preparations for the building of the 
Temple, and when he was old he gave 
directions as to how everything was to 
be done, special rules being laid down by 
him for the music in the house of God. 
All the musicians were to be Levites, as 
Moses had commanded, and three of 
these were the chief musicians. Their 
names occur very frequently in the head¬ 
ings of the Psalms, most of which were 
written by David, though some were by 
others, amongst these being occasionally 
the chief musicians themselves. 

Asaph, whose name we find most pro¬ 
minent, had four sons, and Jeduthun had 
six sons. All of these prophesied with a 
harp. Heman, the third, had fourteen 
sons and three daughters : the sons lifted 
up the horn, but the daughters were 
under their father for song in the house 
of the Lord, with cymbals, psalteries and 
harps. The number of all the masters of 
music in the Temple, namely, “ all that 
were cunning,” was 288, but with the 
scholars the whole company amounted to 
4,000. 

The last days of David were entirely filled 
with these great preparations, and very 
beautiful are his directions to Solomon to 
carry out all his wishes. He gave him “ the 
pattern of the porch and of the houses there¬ 
of,” and he weighed out the gold and silver 
for the candlesticks, and for the lamps, and 
for the instruments of every kind of service. 
And all this, said David, “ the Lord made me 
understand in writing by His hand upon me, 
even all the works of this pattern.” 

And he said to Solomon, “ Be strong and 
do it; fear not, nor be dismayed, for the Lord 
God, even my God, will be with thee.” 

His directions were faithfully carried out, 
with even greater magnificence than David had 
contemplated. The musical instruments that 
were of wood in David’s time had been made 
of fir-wood, but Solomon made them of 
almug wood, which had been sent to him from 
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Ophir, and the like of which had never before 
been seen in Judah. It was formerly believed 
that the almug tree was a cypress, and as such 
it is mentioned by Josephus, but it is now 
generally taken to be a sort of sandal-wood— 
the Santalum Album , which is found in India. 
The Israelites are said to have had about 
thirty-six musical instruments; not more than 
eighteen, however, are mentioned in the 
Bible. Of these, the most popular were the 
harp and psaltery. The latter was a small, 
square instrument, with ten strings, which was 
played with a plektrum—a piece of bone, 
metal or wood, pointed at both ends—with 
which the strings were plucked. 

The timbrel or tablet, which is so often 
mentioned, was much like our tambourine, 
and it is mostly found in the hands of girls. 

Naumann, in his History of Music , 
points out that women undoubtedly took part 
in the musical service of the Temple, as is 
indicated in many of the Psalms, but, he says, 
they are mostly found associated with instru¬ 
ments of percussion, and as these were far more 
primitive than the striuged instruments, it is 
evident that the musical education of the 
women was considerably behind that of the 
men. 

Of the wind instruments in use in the 
Temple the most common were the flute 
(which originally was made of a shin bone) 
and the various kinds of trumpets, horns and 
cornets, some of which were made of silver. 

One of these—the shophar—still survives in 


the service of the Jewish synagogue where it is 
blown at the Jewish New Year’s Festival. It 
is made of a ram’s or cow’s horn and varies 
considerably in size. 

The Jews in Germany have also a 
“ Penitential Hymn,” the melody of which, 
according to an ancient tradition, is ascribed 
to David. I give the melody here as it was 
noted down by Herr Carl Engel on hearing it 
in the synagogue at Hamburg. 


David’s Hymn. 
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David’s authorship of this hymn is less 
doubtful when we remember that the priests, 
who were a numerous class, all of one race, 
regarded it as their special privilege to main¬ 
tain the musical service as it was given to them, 
and the melodies in use in the Temple were 
handed down by them from father to son 
through long generations. 

Three hundred years after David’s time we 
read that Hezekiah “ set the Levites in the 
house of the Lord with the instruments 
ordained by David, King of Israel ” ; and, 
further, Hezekiah commanded the Levites “ to 


sing praise unto the Lord with the words of 
David and of Asaph the seer.” (This Asaph, 
it will be remembered, was one of the chief 
musicians to whom David sent many of his 
Psalms with directions for their performance 
on stringed or wind instruments.) 

Still two hundred years later, when the 
Israelites returned to Jerusalem after their 
captivity, we read that the whole congregation 
was forty-two thousand, three hundred and 
sixty, besides their men-servants and their 
maid-servants, and they had two hundred and 
forty-five singing men and singing women. 
“And the singers over the business of the 
house of God were of the house of Asaph.” 

Then at the dedication of the wall of 
Jerusalem the Levites were sought out “ to 
keep the dedication with gladness, both with 
thanksgivings and with singing, with cymbals, 
psalteries and harps. And they offered great 
sacrifices and rejoiced, for God had made 
them rejoice with great joy : the wives also 
and the children rejoiced, so that the joy of 
Jerusalem was heard afar off. And both the 
singers and the porters kept the ward of their 
God, and the ward of the purification, 
according to the commandment of David and 
of Solomon his son.” 

Thus through the ages the influence of the 
first royal musician has spread, and in our 
own church to-day the most beautiful words 
that we sing are those that have come down 
to us from the Sweet Singer of Israel. 

Eleonore D’Esterrk-Keeling. 


LIFE’S TRIVIAL ROUND. 

By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY, Author of “Nellie’s Memories,” “Mollie’s Prince,” etc. 


CHAPTER V. 

MUSIC AND MOONLIGHT. 

“ But I know in the glad hereafter 
I shall hear the angelic throng, 

In the golden streets of Heaven, 
Continue that grand sweet song.” 

Helen Marion Burnside. 



HE little inci¬ 
dent of the 
pearl necklace 
had profoundly 
touched me. 
Miss Faith, in 
one of her un¬ 
happy moods, 
had once ac- 
. cused me of un¬ 
due partiality in 
everything that 
concerned Hope. 
“You care more 
for her little finger, 
Berrie, than you 
do for the rest of us put together,” she 
said a little bitterly; but, though I let 
this pass in silence, I am afraid there 
was an element of truth in Miss Faith’s 
speech. Hope had been only a toddling 
mite of a child when I came to Wild- 
croft, for the boys came before her, 
but I remember that first day as she 
put her little hand in mine and held 
up her face to be kissed, that my 
heart went out to her, and that “my 
girlie,” as her mother always called her, 
had been my darling and pride ever 


since. She was always very good to 
me, but I am sure that she had no idea 
how much I loved her. Though her 
nature was affectionate, she was some¬ 
what undemonstrative, and I know Miss 
Faith often complained to me that Hope 
was so cold and unresponsive, but I 
always contradicted this. Hope was by 
no means cold, but any effusiveness 
bored her. She would have opened her 
eyes in simple amazement if anyone 
had told her how the sound of her girlish 
step about the house and the music of 
her ringing laugh seemed to rejoice my 
heart, how, in my humble way, I strove 
to do her service and to give her little 
pleasures, how I missed her when she 
was absent, and how sad and empty the 
house seemed to me. It would have 
been difficult to make her believe this, 
and yet it was the truth. 

1 quite loved Miss Faith that night 
for giving the child pleasure. So many 
elderly people cling to their possessions 
and hoard them secretly, instead of 
making some young creature happy 
with them. Miss Faith would never 
wear her pearls again. And then I 
went off into one of my odd reveries. 
I thought about the New Jerusalem and 
the foundations of precious stones and 
the gates of pearl, and I wondered if the 
blessed people who were to inhabit that 
city would wear sparkling jewels on their 
shining robes, and then I laughed at 
my own fancies, “ for the fair white 
linen of the saints needed no adorn¬ 
ment.” It was enough that their robes 
were washed white from earthly defile¬ 


ment, and that their faces shone with 
reflected beauty and beamed with 
heavenly love. 

I roused from these thoughts as the 
sound of music reached me. Miss 
Ashton was playing. She was a fine 
musician, and few amateurs played 
better than she. Music was her passion, 
and no one could listen to her without 
emotion. There was so much expression, 
such deep sympathy and tenderness in 
her touch, the notes seemed to vibrate 
under her strong lissom fingers with 
new and subtle meaning. Mrs. Mar- 
land told me once that her sister would 
have liked to have taken up music as a 
profession. “She would have been a 
great artiste. Everyone says so,” she 
continued. “ But my father needed her, 
and so she gave up the idea. I know 
at one time she was sorely tempted, 
poor dear Brenda—that winter she spent 
at Rome. ‘ I have had my fight with 
Apollyon,’ she wrote to me. ‘He came 
to me as an angel of light, and made 
me the fairest promises ; and, do you 
know, his voice reminded me of Signor 
Luardi. It was so honey-sweet and so 
persuasive that I put my fingers in my 
ears and said, “Avaunt, Satanus ! ” 
And I actually refused to go to another 
concert until I was in a more Christian 
state of mind.’ You see, Berrie,” for I 
was a little bewildered by this, “ Signor 
Luardi had been making her a splendid 
offer, and my dear old Brenda dared 
not accept it. She is a martyr to duty,” 
went on the little woman with a flush 
of sisterly pride, “and one day, bless 





































her dear heart, she will be crowned, not 
with bay or laurel, but with a halo. Do 
you know, Berrie, I could not help crying 
over it when I read her letter, and my 
husband said, in his kind way, that it 
was far grander to do one’s duty than 
to be the finest musician in the world, 
and then—You won’t laugh, will you, 
Berrie, for you know the vicar says droll 
things sometimes ?—‘ What is the good 
of making such a fuss, little woman ? 
Don't you suppose that she will have a 
good time presently with the angels ? 
She will have music enough there.’ 
And actually he went off to his study 
then and there and wrote that beautiful 
sermon of his on those words, ‘ And 
they sang a new song.’ Don’t you 
remember what a sensation it made, 
and how Miss Faith cried over it ? ” 

I thought of Mrs. Marland’s talk as 
I opened my door and went out into the 
hall to listen. The moonlight was 
streaming through the great window on 
the tesselated pavement, and a marble 
statue of Diana, that Mr. Mostyn had 
brought from Rome, gleamed from the 
other end of the hall. I sat down on 
the oak settle and listened. I had no 
idea what she was playing, but it was 
slow and melancholy, with a refrain of 
exquisite sweetness, but it was wonder¬ 
fully sad too. 

It made me think of a grave I had 
once seen that had been dug for a young 
bride, and lined with mosses and wild 
woodland things, and I remembered 
how the poor husband, a mere boy in 
years, stood looking down into the green 
nest where his beloved was enshrined, 
until someone took him by the arm and 
led him away, and how every face was 
wet with tears, and one old woman 
patted him with her wrinkled hand and 
bade God bless him, and then lifted up 
her quavering voice and wept. 

Then the music changed and waxed 
louder, and there were pealing chords, 
like the sound of clarions and silver 
trumpets, as though a troop were 
marching to victory. The notes crashed 
until one’s heart beat faster and faster 
with excitement: the beleaguered city 
was relieved, the enemy vanquished and 
put to the rout. Hush, what is that ? 
The music grows solemn, devotional. 
It is a “ Te Deum laudamus,” a 
hymn of praise to the God of battles. 
Then it died away, and I could hear 
Mr. Mostyn clapping his hands and 
saying “ Bravo ! ” Was it very foolish 
of me, but I clapped my hands softly 
too, for in my whole life I had never 
heard grander music ? 

As soon as I was back in the brown 
parlour, Nina rushed in to bid me 
“ Good night.” She and my dear Hope 
never thought of going to bed without 
coming to me for a good-night kiss. 

Directly Nina appeared in the door¬ 
way, I knew what she meant to do. 
She would take a flying leap across the 
room and hurl herself upon me, but I 
braced myself to meet the shock, and 
captured the little madcap and held her, 
in spite of her attempts to wriggle 
herself free. 

“ What a tiresome old ogre you are, 
Berrikins,” she said, with a favourite 
grimace. “ Didn’t I do the Flying 
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Dutchman well ? If you had not been 
so solid I should have bowled you over. 
Why are you holding me so tight, you 
stupid old thing?” And then she 
yawned and put down her head on my 
shoulder, and her long fair hair seemed 
to cover me with a shower of gold. We 
were all so absurdly proud of Nina’s 
hair. It was always a treat to me to 
brush it. 

“You are very late, my girlie. It is 
a quarter past nine.” 

“Yes, I know; but auntie was in a 
good humour, and I begged so hard to 
be allowed to sit up and hear Miss 
Ashton play. Wasn’t it just lovely, 
Berrie ? Only I liked that thumpy 
march best. I thought of dear old 
Gordon, and I am sure dad was thinking 
of him too, for he had his hand over his 
eyes all the time. I do think Miss 
Ashton is the happiest person in the 
world to be able to play like that. I 
told IJope so, and she was such a silly, 
she actually repeated my words to Miss 
Ashton.” 

“ Well, Nina-” But she was too 

busy that moment trying to blindfold 
me with a tress of her hair to answer. 

“ There ! ” she said triumphantly. 
“ You look like—what’s her name ?— 
the goddess of Justice. Your nose is 
quite classical, Berrie. It does not 
turn up like mine.” But I freed myself 
from the busy little fingers. 

“ I want to know what Miss Ashton 
said, Nina.” 

“Oh, she got rather red and sighed, 
and then she gave a sad sort of smile. 

‘ It is a great privilege to be able to give 
my friends pleasure.’ That was all she 
said. But when I wished her good 
night, she kissed me ever so many 
times. She is a nice person,” continued 
Nina critically. “ I think the world is 
full of nice persons, but I am fonder of 
Mrs. Daisy.” Naughty Nina always 
called her friend by this name. “Per¬ 
haps I am more used to her. And Miss 
Ashton is so tall, somehow. One has 
to stand on tip-toe to reach her.” 

I was amused at this childish criti¬ 
cism, but I understood what Nina 
meant. Miss Ashton’s serene gravity 
and reserve made her a little formidable 
to young people. It was easier for 
them to chatter unrestrainedly with 
Mrs. Marland. 

“Well, be off with you, my girlie ! ” 
I exclaimed, but she refused to go until 
I had provided her with a good slice 
of gingerbread, and then she ran off 
willingly enough. 

An hour later Hope came. She stood 
in the doorway in her white frock. As 
I looked up she was stretching her 
pretty round arms with a gesture of 
weariness. Then she clasped her hands 
at the back of her head. It was a 
favourite attitude of hers, and it was 
full of unstudied grace. 

“ Have they all gone, Hope my dear?” 

“Yes, and father is walking down to 
the gate with them. We have had 
such a delightful evening, Berrie. Even 
Aunt Faith says she has enjoyed it. 
Miss Ashton has been as nice as possible. 
What do you think?” — in an animated 
voice. “ Father was telling her what a 
grievous pity it was that I could not 
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have good music lessons without going 
to town for them, and that he did not 
see how that could be managed unless 
he took rooms for us, and she said at 
once that she would be so pleased if she 
could be of any use to me, and that she 
did so love teaching. 

“You know, Miss Ashton has come 
for quite a long visit,” continued Hope. 
“ Indeed, Daisy told me privately that 
she and Mr. Marland would like her to 
live with them altogether, but they 
cannot induce her to leave Combe Lea, 
and yet she is so lonely there since 
Stacy married. But from something 
Miss Ashton said to me the other day, 
I am sure she thinks it wiser not to live 
at the. vicarage. ‘Jack and Daisy are 
very dear and kind to wish it,’ she said, 

‘ but I think married people are happier 
alone. It is better to pay them long- 
visits.’ Somehow I think she is right, 
Berrie.” 

“So do I, dear. Mixed households 
seldom answer. There are so many 
grown-up opinions, you see, and it 
requires a deal of management and tact 
and good temper to round off the angles 
and keep daily life smooth. And so 
Miss Ashton has offered to help you 
with your music ? ” 

Then FI ope’s eyes lost their sleepy 
look. 

“Yes, Berrie, and it will be just 
splendid for me, for Miss Ashton has 
studied under Luardi, and she plays as 
well as any professional herself. I am 
to go to her two afternoons in the week, 
and she will come up here and give me 
an hour on Fridays, and I have pro¬ 
mised her that I will practise at least 
two hours a day. I never saw father so 
pleased about anything. That is why 
lie has walked down to the gate. He 
says he has not thanked her properly.” 

“I hope Miss Faith was pleased too.” 

“ Yes, I think so.” But Hope hesi¬ 
tated a little. “ You know auntie’s way, 
Berrie. She somehow damps things. 
Directly they were gone she said it was 
rather a pity to put ourselves under such 
an obligation to a stranger, especially 
as we could not repay it in any way, and 
that she thought three music lessons a 
week most unnecessary. In her opinion 
once a week would have been ample. 
And then she went on to say that it was 
rather a mistake for me to be running in 
and out of the vicarage in that way. 
Oh, I need not repeat all she said! I 
do so wish Aunt Faith would not always 
try to strip the gilt off the gingerbread. 
Somehow things never look so nice 
when she has been talking over them.” 

“Never mind, dearie,” I returned. 
“The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating. That is a homely proverb, but 
it is true enough. Miss Ashton has a 
fine and generous heart, and only a 
mean spirit could have refused her 
kindness. And I am glad, that I am, 
Hope my dear, that you and Mr. 
Mostyn met her half-way, and I expect 
Miss Faith will soon come round to my 
way of thinking.” And then Hope 
cheered up and kissed me quite grate¬ 
fully, and told me I was a sensible, 
nice old thing, and that sent me to bed 
happy. 

(To be continued.) 
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HAIR-WORK AS A HIGHLY REMUNERATIVE EMPLOYMENT FOR GIRLS, 

AND ITS APPLICATION TO VARIOUS OTHER KINDS OF FANCY-WORK. 

By A. P. P. 


Among the numberless kinds of unskilled 
but remunerative fancy-work adopted by ladies 
of late years for which no previous training is 
required, it is surprising that the making of 
switches, coils, frizettes, wigs, etc., which has 
been brought to such perfection by girl- and 
women-workers in Paris, should have been 
overlooked as a home occupation. 

It is generally supposed that hair-work is 
difficult to learn, and requires a long appren¬ 
ticeship, and that the trade secrets are care¬ 
fully guarded. Of course, eveiy trade has its 


secrets, but, as in the present case, the less 
there is to conceal the greater the mystery that 
is maintained. 

There are, in fact, only two fundamental 
things to learn in the whole art, as will be 
seen by a glance at the accompanying illustra¬ 
tions, and each so simple that it can be 
acquired by the youngest worker in a few 
moments. They are “weaving the weft,” 
i.e.y firmly attaching small tresses of hair to 
two or more threads by a movement like 
weaving, the weft to be made up afterwards 
into coils and plaits; and secondly, “knot¬ 
ting,” by which small strands of hair are 
securely fastened to suitable foundations for 
frizettes, partings, wigs, and numerous other 
devices to suit the fashionable style of hair¬ 
dressing. After a very little practice it will 
be found as easy to copy any model or device 
as to do any kind of fancy-work. 

The implements required are so simple that 
they can be obtained from any village carpenter. 
First, two wooden vices to be screwed to 
the edge of a common table (see Fig. i). 
Each vice has a hole in the upper part into 
which two wooden pins about eighteen inches 
long are inserted in an upright position. That 
marked A has a hole bored through it about 
seven inches from the upper end. Through 
this hole is passed the stem of a steel hook, 
the end of which is afterwards secured by 
having a nut screwed on, so that it can be 
turned freely in its place when required for 
making up the switches without coming out. 

On pin B three ridges are cut, resembling 
three sewing-cotton reels placed one above 


the other, on which the thread or silk for 
weaving the hair is wound. 

A hairdresser’s wooden block must also be 
provided. Upon this, wigs, as well as portions 
for thin partings or crowns, are worked. A 
small hackle, which resembles a hair-brush, 
having wire teeth in the place of bristles, will 
also be needed for combing the hair after the 
manner of hackling flax. 

To Prepare Combings for Hair- Work. —The 
best switches and coils are, of course, made 
from cut hair, that can be bought by the 


ounce, of any length or colour, in which case 
the work is as easy to do as any other kind 
of fancy-work. As, however, preparing the 
combings is a very necessary branch of the 
work we will begin by describing bow it is 
done. 

The whole mass of hair is first lightly carded 
or separated with the fingers and heaped up 
on a table. Next take a large handful, and 
holding it rather firmly with the right hand, 
draw the mass repeatedly throught the left, 
until a length or wisp of hair, quite irregular as 
to the length of its ends, it is true, has been 
formed. Now tie the wisp of hair rather 
firmly in the middle, and draw first one half 
and then the other gently through the hand, 
when all the loose hairs will be removed. It 
will now resemble a wisp of hay taken up at 
random, but the hackle will soon bring it all 
to order. 

When all the combings have been arranged 
in this way, the short hairs that remain must 
be carefully gathered up, for in hair-work the 
smallest scrap of hair is of value. 

Each wisp of hair is firmly held by the 
middle where it is tied, and lightly combed 
with a large comb. A little gentle carding 
with the fingers will also do wonders towards 
getting rid of the first entanglements, after 
which the hackle, placed back downwards on 
the table, must be used. 

A wisp of hair, held in the middle as 
before, is lashed over the teeth of the hackle, 
first one half and then the other as a child 
might use a whip. After each stroke the 
hair is drawn gently through the left hand, 


and so gradually smoothed and kept in order, 
and in a very short time all the remaining 
entanglements will be undone by this dexterous 
though rather rough mode of combing. The 
hair is then hung on a nail in the wall and 
combed and brushed in the usual way. 

All the hair that is combed out in this 
process must be made into wisps again, and 
combed and hackled as before. Human hair 
is much stronger than might be supposed, and 
will bear an amount of stress that few people 
would think possible. 

To sort the hair into different lengths is an 
easy matter. One of the wisps is placed 
between two brushes, or the hackle and a 
brush (see Fig. 2), the string round the middle 
being somewhat loosened to allow of the hair 
being drawn out easily by the hand. 

The longest hairs are, of course, drawn out 
first, and must be all tied up together near the 
end. The next longest are then taken and so 
on, until the shortest are reached, and soon 
the unsightly mass of combings will all have 
disappeared, to be replaced by several well- 
combed tresses of hair of different lengths. 
The ends that are to serve as roots, however, 
are still uneven, although, of course, with each 
sorting, the worker has tried to make them 
as even as possible. This is quickly done. 
Small locks of hair, lightly tied in the middle, 
are again placed between the brushes, the 
most even ends hanging towards the worker, 
who draws them out a few at a time with her 
left hand, and arranges them quite evenly with 
her right. 

And now the most tiresome part of the 
work is over, what follows, weaving the hair 
into weft for switches, or attaching it to net 
for partings, etc., is as easy as any ordinary 
lady’s fancy-work. 

Washing the Hair.— The hair must, of 
course, be washed before being worked, and 
great care is needed not to entangle it again. 
A piece of string with a loop attached is 
firmly tied round the entire “ head of hair,” 
as it is technically called, the different lengths, 
however, being separately tied as before. 
When only a slight washing with soap and 
hot water is required, the whole mass of hair 
is made into a loose plait firmly tied at the 
eud. After being washed it is well rinsed in 
cold water and hung up by the loop to dry for 
twenty-four hours. It can then be unplaited 
and carefully combed, when it will be quite 
ready for use. 



fig. 2. 


Weaving the Hair mto Weft for Coils and 
Switches. —We have now reached the most 
interesting part of the work, when the hair 
is woven into “ wefts,” as they are technically 
called, to be made up afterwards into switches, 
knots or coils, or for various other purposes. 

It is interesting to note that the same 
system by which the hair is attached to the 
different foundations, can be applied to a 
variety of other purposes, where strength 
and great durability are required, using wool 
or silk in the place of hair, and canvas, cloth 
or silk for the foundation. 
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Very handsome rugs or carriage wraps, boas 
or muffs, children’s Tam-o’-Shanter hats, or 
trimmings for children’s or ladies’ dresses, can 
be manufactured at a very trifling cost, as will 
be explained further on. The shortest ends 
of wool or silk, or frayed-out materials can 
be used by busy little fingers during the 
twilight hours. 

To start the work, the two vices, already 
described, must be screwed to a table about 
twenty-five inches apart (see illustration). 
Then wind a skein of strong black thread 
upon each of the lower spools of the pin B, 
which will then be inserted into its place in 
the hole of the vice. Next put pin A in its 
place and fasten the two ends of the thread 
to the hook C. Pin B must then be twisted 
round in the socket that the strings may be 
as tight as possible without breaking. A 
piece of string is then tied round the two 
threads to keep them close together as at 
D. This is done to keep the work firm and 
tight. 

It is usual to begin by learning to crimp the 
hair, the crimp so made being used to weave 
wefts for coils, to make frizettes, or for num¬ 
berless other purposes. 



Wearing the Crimp —A glance at Fig. 3 
will show'that to work a crimp the hair is 
simply woven over and under the lower and 
upper lines of thread until the whole length 
has been used up, when a fresh tress must be 
taken and the crimp continued. Using silk or 
wool the process can be learned in five minutes. 

As all the success of the work depends upon 
the -way it is begun, the hair-weaver com¬ 
mences thus:—Taking the tress with her 
right hand, about two inches from the roots, 
she passes it between the two lines and behind 
the upper one, at a short distance from where 
they are fastened with the string. The roots 
of the hair and the lines of thread are then 
firmly held with the thumb and finger of the 
left hand, the weaving being done with the 
r'ght. To keep the work as tight as possible, 
the first finger only is used to draw the hair 
between the lines. As the work proceeds, 
the weaving must be crowded closely together 
bv slipping it down the lines to the beginning 
where the string is tied. Human hair, being 
very elastic, will bear a great amount of stress, 
and after two or three turns, it becomes 
securely fixed and no longer needs to be 
held with the left hand. 

As the work progresses the spool B must 
be twisted to let out a fresh supply of thread, 
winding the finished crimp at the same time 
on pin A by turning it in its socket. When 
leaving off work a string must be tied round 
the threads where the weaving ceases to 
prevent the work from becoming slack. 

It should here be noted that, for all kinds of 
hair-work, the only method of keeping the 
hair conveniently ready to hand is by placing 
a moderate-sized tress, loosely tied in the 
middle, between two brushes not too tightly 
pressed together, leaving the ends hanging 
down, as at Fig. 2, when the number of hairs 
required can be easily drawn out. For crimp, 
a tress of from fifteen to twenty hairs is 
usually drawn out. 

When several yards of the crimp weft are 
finished, the threads are cut and the ends 
firmly secured. It is then wound into a hank 
and steeped in boiling water for a few hours 
and then hung up to dry. When perfectly 


dry, the ends of the string are cut, and the 
lengths of hair drawn off, the wefts unravelling 
without difficulty. The whole mass of hair 
is tied again near the roots as before, and a 
head of beautifully crimped hair has been 
obtained. To keep it in order a string should 
be tied round it about half-way down. 

Sometimes it is not desired to crimp the 
whole length of the hair. In that case only 
two or three inches are done, and the long 
ends are left hanging down, when a fresh tete 
of hair (the technical name for each small tress 
used in weaving) is taken and the weaving is 
continued. This gives a natural wavy appear¬ 
ance to the hair, which it also economises when 
used for making switches, giving them at the 
same time a bushy consistency. 

For fancy-work this weft worked with wool 
and filoselle, or silk makes a charming crimp 
to be used for muffs, boas, or trimmings for 
infants’ dresses as will be explained when 
giving directions for knotting. 

Our next description will show how weft (2) 
for fashionable coils and switches is woven, 
and how they are made up (Fig. 4). 

Weft for Switches .— We have now come to 
the second kind of weaving, by which the hair 
is so securely fastened to the thread that it 
can be brushed and combed without the possi¬ 
bility of coming out. This weft is done either 
with crimped hair or with straight, using 
combings or cut hair. For a handsome switch, 
cut hair is of course preferable. 

Wind several yards of thread on the two 
lower spools of pin B, and fasten them to 
hook C as before, not forgetting to tie them 
round with a piece of string at about an inch 
from the hook. This is always necessaiy to 
keep the work firm. Now place a good-sized 
tress of hair, tied lightly a few inches from the 
roots, between the brushes, the root ends 
hanging out towards the worker ; then, draw¬ 
ing out a tete of from four to ten hairs, begin 
weaving as follows :— 

Draw a tUe of hair from the brush, and 
holding it about an inch and a half from the 



FIG. 4. 



FIG. 5. 


roots with the left hand, pass it behind the 
lower and under the upper line, holding 
the tress and the lines firmly with the thumb 
and finger. Then, passing the first finger of 
the right hand deftly between it and the lower 
one, draw the roots over and behind the top 
line and then between it and the lower one, 
then over and behind the lower line upwards 
between the two lines again, and over the top 
thread once more downwards, bringing the 
roots out towards the worker between the two 
lines to finish. 

It will be seen that all the roots hang down 
on the side of the work next the worker, the 
other side being beautifully smooth and even. 
These short hairs on the wrong side give a 
very natural appearance of thickness to the 
work that could not be otherwise obtained. 

While weaving, the strings between the two 
pins must be kept as tight as possible, each 
tete of hair being pulled very tight, that it may 
be firmly attached, and all kept close together 
by being slipped down the line to D. The 
importance of passing the first finger only 
between the lines is easy to understand, as by 
this means they are kept as close together as 
possible, and the work is firm and even. It is 
amazing to see how nimbly the youngest 
worker will do this after practising a short time. 

As the weaving progresses it presents the 
appearance of a firmly woven, very deep fringe, 
and to test its strength, if any of the hairs are 
pulled, it will be found impossible to draw 
them out. 

As fresh thread is needed, spool B must be 
unwound, and the pin A being turned at the 
same time the woven weft is wound round it, 
giving it the appearance of a distaff of flax. 
Careful workers generally pass a comb through 
the hair as soon as about six inches of the weft 
are woven, when a loose plait is made and tied 
at the end, to prevent entanglement. 

(To be concluded.) 
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THE GIRL'S OWN PAPER. 



A LITTLE PRINCESS, 
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A LITTLE PRINCESS. 


By SARAH DOUDNEY. 


A LITTLE princess-girl am I, 

And mother is my queen ; 

I dance, and sing, and seldom cry 
When leaves and fields are green; 

For mother sits among* the flowers, 
Throned on the garden-seat, 

And loves me when I run to bring 
The footstool for her feet. 

It is a pity—so I say— 

That summer cannot last; 

I wish the roses came to stay, 

But oh, they fall so fast ! 

And petals pink, and red, and white, 
Upon the ground are strown ; 

I do not wonder—no, not I— 

To hear the breezes moan. 


And after all the flowers are dead 
The winds grow rude and bleak, 

They shriek and whistle round my head, 
And sting me on the cheek; 

I think they miss the pretty things 
That made the earth so bri ght, 

And scream—as I have done sometimes 
When nurse puts out the light. 

I am a little princess-girl, 

And mother is my queen ; 

I laugh, and sing, and twist, and twirl 
When leaves and fields are green ; 

But when the dreary winter comes, 

With rain, and frost, and snow, 

Can 1 be good indoors, shut up ? 

Dear me, I hardly know. 



CHAPTER I. 

“ Call me Mara: for the Almighty hath 
dealt very bitterly with me .”—(Book of 
Ruth.) 


The great factory bell was clanging loudly 
and insistently in the breathless August air. 
The heavy iron gates swung open with a 
grumbling sound, as though unwilling to 
release the tired workers who poured in a 
ceaseless stream down the flagged court and 
out into the street. It was the end of the 
Season. Only the proverbial four millions 
were at home, and of these the large pro¬ 
portion belonged to the far East, so that the 
writers of articles in the Society Journals 
might be pardoned for describing London as 
“absolutely empty.” 


MARA. 

By CHRISTIAN BURKE. 


Towards Shadwell and Mile End, however, 
or in the dreary network that surrounds the 
great factories and warehouses of the City, 
leading on to by-ways and alleys more 
dejected still, there was no lack of inhabitants. 
The streets at this time of day were full of 
men and women, or half-grown boys and 
girls, all eager to escape, some to the cheap 
pleasures of the music hall and variety palace, 
some to the wretched homes from which the 
children were locked out until the hard- 
worked mother returned. 

Among the jostling crowd a thoughtful 
onlooker might have noted the figures of two 
women, somewhat different from the rest, who 
kept close together, and, while not exchanging 
a word, seemed to share a mute companion¬ 
ship which spoke of long and close association. 
Side by side they came down the yard, passed 
through the gates, and then quickly separating 


themselves from their fellow-workers, turned 
sharply away and began their tiring walk 
through the labyrinth of streets to their tiny 
home* more than a couple of miles distant. 

The elder of the two—she could not have 
been more than seven or eight and twenty— 
had a sweet sensible face, worn out of its 
girlish comeliness, yet not without a certain 
attractiveness of expression which counter¬ 
balanced the unnatural paleness and the look 
of premature age which is so marked a 
characteristic of the factory worker. The girl 
beside her, who, in spite of the day’s toil, 
walked with a free carriage and a springing 
step never learnt on city pavements, was some 
years her junior, and strikingly beautiful, even 
with the soil and dust of labour upon her. 
Hers was one of those faces which compel 
attention irresistibly. It would have been 
remarkable in any rank of life, and was still 
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THE GIRL'S OWN RARER. 


more so in contrast with the rough, hard-featured 
or unhealthy-looking girls and women around 
her. People said there was something of a 
gipsy ancestry to be traced in Mara Hamilton’s 
strange deep eyes, eyes clear as lakes at times, 
reflecting back the tranquil heavens, and at 
others, stormy and grey like a turbulent sea, 
or flashing with a wild scorn and anger, from 
which those who had provoked it shrank back 
astonished and abashed. Her soft dark hair 
waved away from her temples and was knotted 
up with a careless grace under the rough 
man’s cap she wore, and the scarlet handker¬ 
chief, which did duty for a collar above her 
coarse working dress, gave just the touch of 
colour needed to the clear pallor of a com¬ 
plexion which had still the freshness of youth 
about it. 

Yet handsome as she undeniably was, there 
was not a man, woman or child in the great 
factory who ever dared to ask a favour of, still 
less to take a liberty with, Mara, while to her 
companion anyone in trouble was sure to turn 
with an unerring instinct of confidence in her 
sympathy which they could not have perhaps 
explained, but which was always justified. 
Despite her hard life, Elizabeth Elstrey had 
that rare gift, “ a heart at leisure from itself,” 
ready to heed and help wherever she could ; 
but the younger woman was too full of her 
own bitter wrongs to have thoughts to spare 
for the injuries of her neighbours. In the 
whole wide universe, it seemed to her, there 
had never been such a woe and sorrow as 
hers. 

They were a curious pair of friends. As a 
matter of fact they had worked together in 
the same room for years and had had but 
little in common. But when the crushing 
calamity came which wrecked Mara’s young 
life, then Elizabeth had stepped quietly 
forward, and, all unasked, had taken up the 
position of a watchful protector, which by 
tacit consent she had held ever since. 

After all, the story, alas, was commonplace 
enough, although to the chief actors it was 
nothing short of desperate tragedy. Mara 
had been married at seventeen to a prosperous 
young workman in a much better position of 
life, and just three or four years her senior. 
On him she had poured out all the passionate, 
undisciplined wealth of an affection which had 
never before found object or outlet, and which 
now ran like the tide of some fiercely- 
flowing stream. Dennis Hamilton, on his 
side, had drifted into matrimony, against the 
advice of all his friends, because he was 
indolent and easy-going, and unable to with¬ 
stand the stronger nature which had taken 
captive for a time his wayward fancy. Al¬ 
though he was fond of her in a way, her eager 
exacting love made demands upon him to 
which he could not respond. Then, too, used 
as he was to the decorous conventionalities 
and comforts of a respectable middle-class 
home, her thriftless, improvident ways were a 


continual eyesore to him. He grew more and 
more idle and indifferent as the days went on. 
They drifted into poverty, and there were bitter 
quarrels and recriminations scarcely to be 
bridged over by Mara’s outbursts of childish 
remorse. 

The faults were not all on one side, but the 
man was young and selfish. He had no 

atience or compassion for the girl-wife whom 

e had married in such reckless haste. He 
grew almost at times to dislike the beautiful, 
vivid face, so different from the quiet, uncom¬ 
plaining women at home, who had all uncon¬ 
sciously helped to foster that element of 
self-seeking which more than anything else 
will mar the peace of married life. Things 
did not stand still, but went rapidly from bad 
to worse, until there came a day, about a 
twelvemonth after their marriage, when 
matters reached a crisis. There had been an 
unusually angry scene of mutual rebellion and 
wrath. Bitter words were spoken, and finally 
Dennis Hamilton had flung out of the house, 
declaring that he would never come back 
again. So far he had kept his word, though 
more than four weary years had elapsed. 
Mara, frightened at last out of all her 
imaginary troubles by those ill-boding words, 
had run out after him through the narrow 
street, amid the scoffs and jeers of the neigh¬ 
bours, to whom the quarrels of the young pair 
had become a source of indifferent amusement. 
She had overtaken him, indeed, but a black, 
bitter mood was on him. He had shaken her 
off with a curse, and bade her never darken 
his life again, for he hated her. 

Never had he looked or spoken like this. 
The girl’s clinging arms dropped to her side, 
and the heart within her turned to stone. 
She crept back to the empty, untidy little 
house, and, flinging herself face downward on 
the bed, refused to be comforted. It was 
then that Elizabeth had come to the rescue. 
She had always loved the handsome, wilful 
girl, and her heart had often bled for the 
havoc that she was making of her life. She 
was a frequent visitor, and coming just now 
up the narrow entry, she followed Mara into 
the deserted home, and never left her again. 

The excitement, the wild, hasty race through 
the streets, and the overpowering shock, had 
done their work on the girl’s then enfeebled 
frame. Ere another night had passed, a little 
child, worse than fatherless, was wailing in 
Elizabeth’s unaccustomed arms; and the 
young mother, hardly more than a child 
herself, turned her face to the wall, and 
longed for death which would not come to 
her. 

Nearly five years ago! and since that day 
Dennis Hamilton had never crossed the thres¬ 
hold of his home. Elizabeth had sent far and 
wide for him on that dreadful night when 
Mara’s life had hung in the balance ; but he 
could not be found. At his own home a 
grey-haired mother and a sister watched and 


waited, and grew sick with hope deferred ; 
but he did not return there. He had gone 
from them like a stone flung into the water, 
leaving no trace behind, and it was weeks 
later that a short, curt letter with a foreign 
postmark brought the news that he had 
enlisted on that miserable morning, flinging 
his responsibilities to the winds, and had 
gone with his regiment to India, never, so he 
said, to set foot in the old country again, 
where life had become unendurable. 

He had turned his back in his headstrong 
selfishness upon his duty; but he did not 
realise, for many a long day, what that hour 
of madness and cowardice had done. Plow a 
woman, well in years, had suddenly grown 
old, and a dull gloom had settled down on 
the silent little house where she sat knitting 
with trembling fingers and praying for him ; 
nor how the girl who had loved him with 
such undeserved affection, wounded, and 
suffering the last extremity of shame and 
loneliness, grew as the days went by to hate 
him with a deep, feverish hatred which seemed 
to scorch up all the springs of love within 
her. She had been young even for her age, 
but she rose up from her sick-bed a woman 
—strong, reckless, yet well able to take care 
of herself, and with a strange hardening of her 
beauty, which held people aloof even when 
they most longed to pity and help. 

Only one thing seemed worth living for in 
the overthrow of her world. To Elizabeth 
she clung with the same tenacious love which 
she had hitherto lavished upon her careless 
young husband. So it had come to pass that, 
as her friend had no close ties to claim her, 
the two had kept house together ever since, 
and together had tended the frail baby life 
which had met with such a sorry welcome. 
Whether Mara really cared for her child, 
Elizabeth oftened wondered. She nursed and 
watched it, indeed, but in the same dull, 
mechanical way in which she fulfilled her 
duties at the factory, to which, as soon as she 
was strong enough, she returned. But she 
never kissed and played with it, or murmured 
over it the fond, foolish nonsense natural to 
happier mothers. At times, indeed, when 
the solemn, unconscious gaze of the blue eyes 
was fixed upon her, bringing back too clear a 
memory of its father’s face, she would turn 
from it with almost a feeling of repulsion. 
Had it lived, it would doubtless at last have 
won upon her; but it was weakly and ailing 
from the first. There came a chilly autumn 
morning when it was a year old, when the 
young mother, who had been watching it all 
the weary night, rose and laid the shadowy, 
waxen, motionless form in its tiny bed, and, 
resting her aching forehead on Elizabeth’s 
broad shoulder, said with a strange sigh, 
almost of triumph— 

“ Now it will never suffer anything any 
more ! ” 

(To be continued.) 


INVALID COOKERY. 


PART II. 

T is during convalescence that 
the chief difficulties about 
food arise. During the worst 
part of the illness so little 
variety is allowed, broth and 
toast follows broth and 
toast; but when once the 
order for nourishing food has 
been given, it behoves the one in charge to 
put on her considering cap and devise many 


dainty dishes. The preparation of light and 
easily-digested food for the sick is a most 
important matter, and she who can do this 
successfully is helping the doctor better than 
she could do in any other way. All the food 
must be well served ; no stained tray-cloth or 
soiled table-napkin must disgust the eye, for 
the convalescent notices these things keenly. 
The weakened digestion needs tempting, 
and if the food looks uninviting, appetite 
goes. 

Fcod should be as much of a surprise as 


possible. Never inquire, “Do you think you 
could fancy so and so to-day?” You will 
have the trouble for nothing, as you will most 
certainly be told “No.” Ask the doctor first 
what would be suitable, and then prepare it 
and present it at the proper time, as if it were 
to be taken as a matter of course. It probably 
will be. 

With regard to different methods of cook¬ 
ing, roasting and frying render food richer 
and more difficult of digestion than stewing 
and boiling. The worst of boiling is, that so 
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much of the nourishment goes out into the 
water in which it is cooked. Stewing makes 
food very tender, and all the nourishment is 
either in the meat or in the gravy. Mutton is 
more easily digested than beef, and is not so 
rich. Poultry is more digestible than meat, 
and fish than poultry. Game is digestible if 
fresh; high it will prove dangerous. Only 
white fish should be given to an invalid, as all 
the oil they contain is in the liver, and is re¬ 
moved when the latter is taken away, whereas 
oily fish, such as salmon and herring, have oil 
all over their bodies, which makes them richer 
and more difficult to digest. Whiting, sole, 
lemon sole, fresh haddock, plaice, and cod 
can all be given to an invalid. Whiting is 
just as nourishing and digestible as sole, 
though not so nice. All sauces should be 
simply made, but thoroughly cooked, as, if 
the flour with which they are thickened is not 
well boiled, the starch grains in the flour do 
not burst, and so double work is thrown on 
the digestive organs. The latter have not 
only to assimilate the contents of the starch 
grains, but have first of all to break open the 
grains themselves, a process which should 
occur during cooking. The same remark 
applies also to the making of a cup of arrow- 
root. Who does not know the horrible rough 
taste of a cup of uncooked arrowroot ? It 
should be made thus:— 

Put a breakfast cupful of milk to boil. Mix 
two teaspoonfuls of arrowroot very smoothly 
in a basin with a little cold water; stir it into 
the milk when boiling. When it thickens it 
is ready. It may be sweetened with a little 
sugar. 

A word about starchy foods, such as rice, 
cornflour, arrowroot, maizena and others. The 
function of starch in the human body is to give 
heat and to make fat. It does not form blood, 
muscle, and bone ; therefore it will be seen 
that taken by themselves starchy foods are 
not nourishing, as they are too often supposed 
to be. In conjunction with other foods which 
do go to make blood, muscle, and bone, such 
as eggs and milk, they are very useful, but not 
by themselves. “ I shall feed her up,” a lady 
said recentR to a doctor when the latter had 
recommended a generous diet for a con¬ 
valescent. “ I shall give her some of the 
purest arrowroot which friends send us from 
Bermuda. What better could she have ? ” 
No better arrowroot certainly, but better food. 
Arrowroot made with milk is nourishing; 
rice boiled in milk or served with milk is so 
also; if eggs can be added, so much the 
better. Unfortunately they make many people 
bilious. 

Jellies are another of the things about which 
many fallacies prevail. In most cases they 
are simply a starvation diet, consisting, as 
they usually do, of gelatine, lemon juice, sugar, 
and a little wine to flavour. Strengthening 
jellies, such as those made almost entirely 
with port wine or beef-tea, are useful for the 
stimulant they contain; but except in the 
case of egg or milk jellies they are not 
nourishing foods. They do excellently to stop 
a gap, to fill up in a long list of small meals 
such as has often to be given during con¬ 
valescence, as well as during the illness 
itself; but they must not be relied on for 
nourishment. 

Oysters are very digestible if taken raw or 
very gently cooked. Care must be taken 
not to cook them too long, or they get leathery. 
American blue points may often be had at 
8d. a dozen, and for cooking purposes are just 
as good as natives. 

For Stewed Oysters , take the liquor from 
i dozen oysters and scald it. Melt £ ounce of 
butter in a small saucepan, and stir in b ounce 
of fine flour-with a wooden spoon. Add the 
liquor from the oysters to this by degrees, 
taking care to keep it smooth, and stir it over 
the fire until it boils. Add two tablespoonfuls 


of cream and two of milk, and the oysters, 
pepper and salt, and let the oysters just heat 
through, but on no account allow them to 
boil. 

The following recipes, if carefully followed, 
will all be found easy of digestion and very 
nice:— 

Fillets of Chicken.—Cut fillets from the 
breast of a chicken, having first removed the 
skin. Lay them on a buttered baking-tin and 
sprinkle slightly with pepper and salt and a 
few drops of lemon juice. The last is to 
whiten it. Cover with buttered paper and 
cook in a moderate oven for fifteen minutes. 
Serve quickly on a hot plate. Mix the liquor 
in the tin with one tablespoonful of cream 
and pour it round. Fish can be skinned and 
cooked in the same way. Chicken cooked 
thus is very nice cold, as the flavour is so well 
kept in. 

Chicken Creams. —Take a l pound of white 
meat, either veal, rabbit or chicken. Scrape 
it and then pound it, mix with half a gill of 
smooth and well-made white sauce, add 
pepper and salt and the yolk of one egg. Put 
the mixture in a well-buttered mould, smooth 
on the top with a knife dipped in warm water, 
and steam gently until just set. If no steamer 
is at hand, put them on a fold of paper in a 
stewpan, and allow the water to come half up 
the mould. It must not do more than simmer 
or it will curdle. 

. Boiled Rabbit is light and digestible. See 
that it is cooked gently and is nice and tender, 
and serve with very thin rolls of fried bacon, 
The remains may be used as follows :— 

Rabbit Rissoles. —Take half a gill of thick 
white sauce and mix it with 2 ounces of finely- 
minced cooked rabbit and b ounce of minced 
cooked ham, pepper and salt. Spread on a 
plate to get cold. Divide the mixture in equal 
quantities and roll into round shapes, egg and 
crumb, and fry a golden brown. Drain well on 
soft paper before serving. 

Stewed Pigeon. — Cut the pigeon into four 
pieces, and brown them in a frying-pan ; stew 
very gently in a little good stock or beef tea. 
Thicken the stock with a little brown thicken¬ 
ing, first removing the pieces of pigeon. 
A mushroom stewed with the pigeon greatly 
improves the flavour; but care should be taken 
about giving this, as mushrooms often disagree 
with delicate digestions. 

Pillau of Fowl , made rather more simply 
than usual, is a light and tempting dish. Take 
care that the portion given to the invalid 
contains no almonds and raisins. The pleasant 
flavour which they impart to the fowl and rice 
while cooking will do no harm, but they would 
be indigestible if eaten. The following method 
is excellent:—Put the fowl, trussed for boil¬ 
ing, into some stock and half cook. Stone 
3 ounces of raisins, blanch 2 ounces of 
almonds, and peel two onions and cut them 
into rings. Very gently fiy the onions in 
i £ ounces of butler, taking care they do not 
burn. Wash and dry i pound of rice and put 
it in the saucepan with the almonds and 
raisins, onions, and I inch of cinnamon. Make 
a well in the middle and put in the fowl. 
Cover with stock and stew slowly until the 
rice and chicken are cooked and the rice has 
absorbed all the stock. Place the chicken on 
a hot dish with the rice round. The portion 
given to the invalid should consist of nothing 
but fowl and rice. 

Fish Mould. —Remove the skin and bones 
from a medium-sized fresh haddock, and rub 
the flesh through a sieve. Make enough 
panada to equal two-thirds of the fish when it 
is rubbed through. The panada is made as 
follows : Put on half a pint of water to boil 
with i ounce of butter and a pinch of ground 
mace. When it boils, stir in by degrees 
b pound of bread crumbs, and stir and cook 
over the fire until the sides of the saucepan 
are left clean. Pound the panada and the fish 


together and add two yolks of eggs and 
pepper and salt. Steam carefully in a small 
buttered mould until firm—about half an 
hour. Turn out and serve with any nice 
sauce. This can be made with any other 
white fish. 

Fillets aux CEufs. —Take a fillet from a 
medium-sized sole or plaice and cut it in half 
lengthways. Melt £ ounce of butter in a 
saucepan and stir in an egg well beaten, one 
teaspoonful of chopped parsley, pepper, and 
salt. Cook this over the fire until lightly set, 
and then spread on half the fillet and fold the 
other half over. Lay on a buttered tin, and 
put a piece of buttered paper over and bake 
in a moderate oven ten minutes. This will be 
just enough for one person. It is better 
always to take a fillet from a fairly big fish 
than to serve a whole very small sole or plaice, 
as the latter are all skin and bone and are 
most unsatisfactory. 

Arrowroot Souffle. —Half a pint of milk, 
one dessertspoonful of arrowroot, I ounce of 
butter, i ounce of castor sugar, one egg, 
flavouring (lemon rind, bayleaf, or vanilla). 
Put the milk on to boil with the lemon rind or 
bayleaf and the sugar and butter. Mix the 
arrowroot smoothly with a little cold milk 
and when the milk in the saucepan boils, stir 
it quickly in. Cook over the fire three or four 
minutes, stirring all the time. Remove the 
bayleaf or lemon rind. If vanilla is preferred 
it should be added now, otherwise the flavour 
will go off while the milk is boiling. Let the 
arrowroot cool a little, and then stir in the 
eggs well beaten. Beat the whites very stiffly 
and stir them lightly in. Pour all into a 
buttered pie-dish and bake in a moderate oven 
twenty minutes. It should be a pale golden 
brown and well risen. This souffle may also 
be steamed in a mould. 

Dutch Pudding. —Three eggs, half a pint 
of milk, 2 ounces of butter, 2 ounces of ground 
rice, i ^ ounces of white sugar, vanilla to flavour. 
Put the rice into a saucepan with the milk, 
mixed very smoothly, stir until it boils; then 
add the butter, and simmer until the mixture is 
thick, stirring often. Let it cool a little, and 
then flavour well with vanilla and add the 
yolks of the eggs and the sugar. Stir in 
lastly the white of one egg well beaten. Line 
the sides of a dish with pastry, ornament the 
edges, put in the rice mixture, and bake about 
half an hour. The pastry is not intended to 
be eaten, but to absorb any moisture during 
cooking. Beat the whites of two eggs stiffly 
with a little sugar, and pile on the top when 
baked. Decorate the top with a few crystal¬ 
lised cherries, and bake till set. 

Amber Mould. —Three-quarters of a gill of 
water, J ounce of gelatine, 2 ounces of lump 
sugar, rind and juice of one lemon, two eggs. 
Rub the sugar on the lemons, and squeeze the 
juice over. Melt the gelatine in the water, 
and pour it on the lemon and sugar. Add 
the yolks of the eggs well beaten, and stir 
over a very gentle fire until it thickens. 
Lastly, stir in the whites beaten very stiffly; 
pour into a wet mould and turn out when 
cold. 

Lemon Custard. —Pare the rind of two 
good-sized lemons very thin. Pour one pint 
of boiling water over, cover with a plate, and 
let it stand all night. In the morning take 
away the rind and add the juice of two lemons 
to the water in which it has been steeped. 
Mix l ounce of arrowroot smoothly with a 
little water, and add it to the lemon water 
and £ pound of lump sugar. Stir over the fire 
until it thickens and the arrowroot is cooked, 
and then add two eggs well beaten. Pour it 
into a jug and stand it in a saucepan of 
boiling water over the fire, and stir until the 
eggs thicken, taking care not to let it curdle. 

Florence Sophie Davson. 

(To be continued.) 
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MY MUSEUM OF EASTERN CURIOS. 

By Mrs. BRIGHTWEN, Author of “ Rambles with Nature Students,” etc. 


PART II. 

Lattice Windows. 

Lattice windows are much used in warm 
Eastern countries. 

The window frequently projects from the 
wall of the building, and is formed of very 
ornamental woodwork, small laths crossing 
and intertwining so as to form beautiful 
patterns. 



LATTICE WINDOW. 


Portions of the lattice are so hinged that 
they may be opened or shut at pleasure. 

The object of this kind of window is to 
keep the rooms cool by letting in the air 
while keeping out the direct rays of the sun. 
They were made in this way long before glass 
was invented, and as fashions do not change 
in the East as they do with us, these lattice 
windows are still in use, this drawing having 
been made only a few years since by a relative 
of mine who spent some years in the East and 
carefully studied all these subjects. 

The window when closed with the lattice 
allowed a person inside to see out while he 
himself could not be seen. 

The expression is used in the Song of 
Solomon: “ Behold, he standeth behind our 
wall, he looketh forth at the windows, 
showing himself through the lattice ” (Cant, 
ii. 9). 

Also in the book of Judges (v. 28) we read, 
“ The mother of Sisera looked out at a 
window, and cried through the lattice, Why is 
his chariot so long in coming ? Why tarry 
the wheels of his chariots ? ” 

Lamps. 

The English words “candle” and “candle¬ 
stick,” which we meet with in our Bible 
reading, are somewhat misleading, as in most 



eastern lamp of baked clay. 


cases we should substitute the words “ lamp ” 
and “lampstand,” the usual mode of lighting 
Jewish houses being, in ancient times as well 
as now, by means of very simple lamps filled 
with olive-oil. 

The seven-branched candlestick in the 
Tabernacle was in reality a golden stand, 
supporting on each of its branches a lamp 
containing a wick, which was fed by pure 
olive-oil (Ex. xxvii. 20). 

The lamps which have been found in the 
Palestine excavations are much the same in 
form as those in use in the IToly Land at the 
present day.. These are usually made of clay, 
either burnt or sun-dried, and of such simple 
construction that one could be made in a few 
minutes with a piece of ordinary clay moulded 
into a cup and then pinched in at one side to 
form a place for the wick. 

A lamp found by Sir Charles Warren in an 
aqueduct he was exploring in Jerusalem far 
down below the surface, where it must have 
lain probably since the days of King Solomon, 
is almost exactly identical in shape with one 
in my possession. It is made of burnt clay, 
having an opening through which to pour the 
oil, and a second hole, through which are 
drawn the flax fibres which form the wick. 
If the oil-supply becomes exhausted, the wick 
sends out a disagreeable smell, and unless the 
lamp be replenished, of course the light goes 
out. This enables us to understand the 
meaning of the verse, “ A bruised reed shall 
He not break, and the smoking flax” (dimly 
burning, margin) “ shall He not quench ” (Is. 
xlii. 3), for it teaches us in a figure that, 
though the sinner’s desire after good may be 
but as a feeble spark, the merciful Saviour 
will not despise but foster it until the heart is 
lighted up by Plis Holy Spirit and is enabled 
to shine brightly for Him. 



EASTERN LAMP OF SUN-DRIED CLAY. 


These little clay lamps hold but a small 
quantity of oil, hence arose the distress of the 
unwise virgins who had neglected to refill 
their lamps and could not in the night obtain 
a fresh supply. 

In the houses of the village people in 
Palestine (called the Fellaheen) these lamps 
are in constant use. They are placed on a 
bracket against the wall or on a lampstand, 
called in the English Bible a candlestick, 
which is simply an upright piece of wood 
about a yard high resting on three feet; this 
is easily moved about, and can be placed on 
the floor wherever the light is required. 

Our Lord refers to this lampstand in St. 
Matt. v. 15. 

The Fellaheen keep one of these small 
lamps burning in their houses all night under 
the belief that a light tends to keep off evil 
spirits. 

If no light is observed in a dwelling it is 
taken as a sign that the house is empty, and 
bearing in mind this fact, that light is to an 
Eastern a token of gladness, and darkness a 


sign of desolation, such verses as the following 
will be invested with deeper meaning when 
we meet with them in our Bible reading :— 
Job xviii. 5, 6; xxi. 17; xxix. 3. Prov. 
xiii. 9. Isaiah xiii. 10; xxx. 26. Jer. xxv. 10. 
Micah vii. 8, 9. Rev. xxi. 23, 24. 

Millstones. 

From the earliest times in which man has 
used bread as an article of food, he must have 
employed some means for bruising or crushing 
the corn of which bread is made. 

Mills and mortars are mentioned in the 
account of the preparation of the manna, in 
the book of Numbers (xi. 8.) “The people 
went about, and gathered it, and ground it in 
mills, or beat it in a mortar.” 



Eastern mills generally consist of two stones 
circular in shape, fitting smoothly together. 
The lower stone is fastened into the ground or 
floor, and the upper one placed upon it could 
be lifted off or whirled round as occasion 
required. The grinding was usually done by 
two women or slaves. 

We read of the last of the plagues of Egypt 
—the death of the first-born—falling equally 
upon the eldest child of the king upon his 
throne, and the child “ of the maid-servant 
that is behind the mill ” (Exodus xi. 5 ); and 
Samson, as a prisoner of war, in his misery and 
blindness “did grind in the prison house” 
(Judges xvi. 21). It was so usually women’s 
work that it was looked upon as a degradation 
when men were made to do it, as in Lamenta¬ 
tions v. 13, where one of the results of the 
miseries that had come upon Jerusalem was 
that “ they took the young men to grind.” 

The incessant daily noise of grinding came 
to be inseparably associated with the very 
existence of the family, and the ceasing of this 
sound was the sign of utter desolation in a 
town or city. 

We read in Jeremiah, “ I will take from 
them the voice of mirth, and the voice of 
gladness . . . the sound of the millstones, 
and the light of the candle, and this whole 
land shall be a desolation” (Jer. xxv. 10). 
And in the book of Revelation it is one of the 
signs of the fall of Babylon that “ The sound 
of the millstone shall be heard no more at all 
in thee ” (Rev. xviii. 22). 

In the figurative description of the gradual 
approach of death, and decay of all the 
natural powers which is given in Eccles. 
xii., the allusion, “ the grinders shall cease 
because they are few . . . and the sound 
of the grinding is low,” probably refers to the 
teeth by which we grind and prepare our 
food for digestion becoming few and weak, 
and to Eastern people it would convey a 
very familiar lesson. 

On account of the indispensable necessity 
of keeping the mill at work while there was a 
family to be maintained, the law was laid down 
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that “ no man shall take the nether or the 
upper millstone to pledge ; for he taketh a 
man’s life to pledge” (Deut. xxiv. 6). 

Even at the present day two women sit at 
the mill both having hold of the handle, and 
mutually aiding each other by alternately 
pulling it to and pushing it from them. 
Hence the meaning of our Lord’s words in 
St. Matt. xxiv. 41. “Two women shall be 
grinding at the mill ” (or “ grinding together ” 
as in St. Luke xvii. 35); “ one shall be taken 
and the other left.” 

While the stone is being turned by the 
right hand, the women use the left hand to 
pour in fresh supplies of corn, while the bran 
and flour escape from the sides of the mill. 

The Rose of Jericho. 

This name seems to have been applied rather 
incorrectly to several plants unconnected with 
the Holy Land. 

There are three, however, which, though 
differing widely from each other botanically, 
are alike in their curious hygrometric proper¬ 
ties, and they are each known as the Rose of 
Jericho. 

Anastatica Hierochuntina is a curious little 
cruciferous plant with hard dry branches and a 
taproot. After the flowering time the leaves 
fail off and the plant curls up into a ball. In 
this condition it looks like a piece of basket- 
work rather than a plant. The wind, sweeping 
over the sandy wastes where it is found, 
uproots the plant and drives it along the 
surface of the ground, rolling it over and over 
until it is stayed by some obstacle. When 




the rainy season begins, the woody branches 
unfold, the seeds fall into the ground and 
germinate, and the plant grows up, to be in 
its turn uprooted and driven about by the 
wind. 

Such an apparently dead thing reviving and 
sowing its seeds, has led to the name of 
Resurrection Plant being given to this 
Crucifer, and also it is supposed by some 
writers to be the “rolling thing” alluded to 
in Isaiah xvii. 13 (margin, “ thistle down ”). 

Besides this Anastatica I have a specimen 
of a kind of Selaginella (Hygrometrica) which 
possesses exactly the same properties. Year 
after year it has remained on my museum 
shelf rolled up, brown and dry, and yet if I 
were to place it in a basin of water overnight, 
I could surprise my young friends by showing 
them, next morning, a brilliantly green mass 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The next two weeks passed away all too 
quickly. The latter part of the voyage 
had been chill and stormy, so that when 
Marseilles was reached, Hector Darcy 
was seized with a conviction that it 
would be injudicious for him to risk 
the dangers of an English spring, and 
that wisdom pointed out a preliminary 
sojourn in the sunny south. This being 
the case, it was only natural that he 
should betake himself to the hotel 


By Mrs. GEORGE DE HORNE VAIZEY. 

where his friends the Savilles were 
located, and so make a convenient 
fourth in their excursions. It would 
have been difficult to find a pleasanter 
party with whom to travel, for father, 
mother and daughter were all in holiday 
mood, rejoicing in the prospect of home, 
and a reunion with that redoubtable 
“ Arthur,” whose exploits and excel¬ 
lences were detailed a dozen times a 
day. They were so happy together, 
moreover, and there was so friendly an 
understanding between them that they 


of leafage, the delicate sprays all radiating 
from the centre and lying flat like a saucer. 

This plant is also known as Rose of 
Jericho and the “ rolling thing,” and I 
cannot say to which plant the titles rightly 
belong. 

The capsule of Mesembryanthemum Edule 
and that of a small composite flower found in 
Palestine, each possess the curious property of 
opening out like a hard woody flower when 
placed in water. 

This hygrometric property points to the 
kind of climate to which the plants are adapted. 
During months of scorching heat the capsules 
are tightly closed, keeping the seeds in safety 
until the rains descend, and then the moisture 
unlocks the caskets and the seeds fall out and 
find the soil prepared for their reception. 

(To be continued.) 
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Mescmbryantliemurn Edule . 


made an agreeable contrast to those 
numerous family parties who reduce a 
stranger to a condition of misery by 
their mutual bickerings. So far from 
labouring under the impression that any 
manners were good enough for the mem¬ 
bers of their own family, the Saville trio 
were even more punctiliously courteous 
to each other than to strangers, and 
that despite the fact that parents and 
child were on terms of much greater 
intimacy than is usual in such relation¬ 
ships. 
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Peggy’s pride in her father was beauti¬ 
ful to behold, and in the presence of 
strangers she paid him a respect so 
profound that those same strangers 
. would have been vastly surprised if 
they could have seen her rumpling his 
hair in private, and tying his moustache 
in a neat little festoon round his nose, 
while mother and daughter never seemed 
to outgrow the joy of being together 
again after the years of separation. 

“ Oh, my Peg, what should I do with¬ 
out you?” Mrs. Saville would cry on 
those too frequent occasions when a 
recurrence of the weary Indian fever 
came upon her, and Peggy nursed and 
comforted her as no hired attendant could 
ever do. “ Oh, my Peg, what should 
I do without you ? What shall I do 
when you leave me to fly away to a 
home of your own ? You have spoiled 
me so much during all these years that 
I don’t know what will become of me 
without you, darling.” 

“ I shall never marry, dear,” returned 
Peggy comfortably. “ I’ll stay at home 
like a good little girl, and wheel my 
mainmie about in a Bath chair. Mar¬ 
riage is a luxury which is forbidden 
to an only daughter. Her place is 
to stay at home and look after her 
parents! ” But at this Mrs. Saville 
looked alarmed and shook her head in 
emphatic protest. 

“No, no—that’s a wrong idea! I 
want you to marry, dear, when the right 
time comes. I have been too happy 
myself to wish to keep you single. 
Marriage is the best thing that can 
happen to a woman if her husband is 
as good, and kind, and noble as your 
father. I’m not selfish enough to spoil 
your life for my own benefit, Peggy; but 
when the time comes, remember I shall 
be very, very particular about the man 
you choose.” 

“ Where, and how, shall I earliest 
meet him ? 

What are the words that he first will 
say ? ’ ’ 

chanted Peggy, with so disastrous an 
attempt at the correct tune that Mrs. 
Saville shook with laughter, despite her 
pain in her head, and Hector Darcy, 
entering the room, demanded to know 
the nature of the joke. 

“ I was singing a little ditty, and 
mother derided me as usual. People 
always laugh when I sing, and declare 
that the tune is wrong. They don’t seem 
to understand that I’m improving on the 
original. We were discussing my future 
husband, and the serenade was in his 
honour,” explained Peggy with an 
unconscious serenity, at which her two 
companions exchanged glances of 
astonishment. 

“ He is quite an imaginary hero as 
yet,” Mrs. Saville explained hastily, 

11 but the subject having been intro¬ 
duced, I was just explaining to Peggy 
that I should be extremely difficult to 
satisfy, and could not consent to spare 
her to a man who did not come up to 
my ideal in every respect.” 

“And Peggy herself—what does she 
say ? Has she an ideal, too, and what 
shape does it take, if one may ask ? ” 
queried Hector, with an embarrassment 


of manner which the mother noticed if 
the daughter did not. 

Mrs. Saville shaded her eyes with her 
hands and gazed keenly across the room 
to where the two figures stood in the 
window, the man so tall and imposing, 
the girl so small and dainty in her pretty 
white dress. 

“Oh, I’m not exacting,” said Peggy 
coolly. “I’m going to marry a man 
with ‘ heaps of money and a moustache, 
and a fireplace in the hall,’ as Mellicent 
used to say when we planned out our 
future in the old schooldays. Dear old 
Mill! I wonder if she is as funny as 
ever, and if she still mixes up her 
sentences in the same comical way. I 
shall be terribly disappointed if she 
doesn’t. Five, six more weeks before 
I see her and all the other Vicarage 
people, and already I’m in a ferment 
of impatience. Every mile we travel 
nearer home, the more I long for the 
time to come, and when we get to 
London I really don’t know how I shall 
last out the fortnight before I go down 
to the country.” 

“ Would it help matters if we invited 
Mellicent to come and join us in London ? 
She would enjoy the experience of living 
in an hotel and house-hunting with us. 
You can write and ask her, dear, if you 
like,” said Mrs. Saville fondly, and Peggy 
clasped her hands together in one of 
the old ecstatic gestures. 

“ How s-imply lovely ! Mother dear, 
you are an admirable person. There is 
nothing in the world I should like so 
much, and it would be so wise, too, for 
Mellicent and I would have time to get 
through our first floodgates of talk before 
I met the others, so that I should not be 
torn asunder by wanting to speak to 
everyone at the same time. It will be a 
wild dissipation for the dear old girl to 
stay in an hotel, and she does enjoy 
herself so beamingly when she is out for 
a holiday that it’s a pleasure to behold 
her. I’ll write this very minute ! ” 

The invitation was despatched forth¬ 
with, and such a rhapsodical acceptance 
received by return of post as effectually 
dispelled Peggy’s fears lest her friend 
might have outgrown her old peculiari¬ 
ties. Mellicent at twenty-one was appar¬ 
ently as gushingly outspoken, as amaz¬ 
ingly irrelevant, as in the days of short 
frocks and frizzled locks, and the ex¬ 
pectation of meeting her in four short 
weeks lent added zest to Peggy’s enjoy¬ 
ment of her new surroundings. 

The headquarters of this happy party 
was at an hotel situated on the hill 
behind Cannes, and every morning a 
carriage waited at the door to drive 
them to the different places of interest 
in the neighbourhood. They bought 
curious plaques and vases at the Val- 
lauris pottery, went over the scent 
manufactory at Grasse, where mountains 
of rose leaves and violets are converted 
into fragrant perfumes, and drove along 
the exquisite Cornichi road, which winds 
round the hill-side, and affords a view 
of the Mediterranean lying below, blue 
as a sapphire in the summer sunshine. 
In the afternoons Mrs. Saville would 
retire to rest, tired out by the morn¬ 
ing’s exertions, and Peggy would say 
plaintively— 


“ Father dear, could you bear the 
reflection that your only daughter was 
pining for an ice and a box of chocolates 
and that you had refused to indulge her 
for the sake of a few miserable rupees ! ” 
and the Colonel invariably replying in 
the negative, she would array herself in 
her smartest frock, and repair with him 
to Rumpelmeyer’s, who, as everyone 
who has stayed in the Riviera knows 
full well, is at once the most wonderful 
and the most extortionate confectioner 
who ever tempted the appetites of men. 

At every visit Peggy and her father 
groaned afresh at the price of the bon¬ 
bons displayed so daintily in their satin 
boxes, but though they agreed that it was 
impossible to indulge any more in such 
extravagance, they invariably succumbed 
to temptation, the Colonel ejaculating, 
“It’s a poor heart that never rejoices. 
We shall be young only once in our lives, 
Peg, so we might as well enjoy ourselves 
while we can,” and Peggy explaining 
to her scandalised mother that the ex¬ 
penditure was really an economy in the 
end, since she would keep all the pretty 
cases, fill them with jujubes, and present 
them as Christmas presents to deserving 
friends ! 

At Paris Hector Darcy bade his 
friends farewell, and Peggy bore his 
departure in philosophical fashion. It 
had been delightful having his company, 
for it had seemed like a “ bit of home,” 
but he would have been dreadfully in 
the way in Paris, where the avowed 
business of the day was the purchase 
of clothes and fripperies. Mrs. Saville 
and her daughter prepared for the fray 
with every appearance of enjoyment, and 
though the Colonel professed a horror of 
shopping, he yet manifested an agree¬ 
able interest in their purchases. 

“ I can’t afford to give you carte 
blanche, with all the expenses of the 
new house before us,” he explained, 
“but one or two pretty frocks apiece 
you must and shall have, while we are 
on the spot; so go ahead and make 
yourself smart, and I’ll brace my nerves 
to face the bill.” 

There was no fear that Miss Peggy 
would not go ahead in such an occupa¬ 
tion. The only difficulty was that she 
went ahead too fast, but by dint of 
forbearance, mingled with judicious 
firmness, the choice was made at last, 
and in due time the dresses came home, 
the bills were paid, and Colonel Saville, 
blessing Providence that he had not six 
women to dress instead of two, hurried 
on the day of departure from a city of 
such ruinous fascinations. 

On one happy spring morning, then, 
behold the Saville trio once more nearing 
the white cliffs of Old England, blessed 
travellers, whose exile was over, and 
who could look forward to spending the 
rest of their lives in that dear old country 
which, despite its rain and fog, must 
ever be the dearest in the world "to true- 
born Britons. 

They stood together, amidst the bustle 
of arrival, looking with sparkling eyes 
at the well-remembered scene, for there 
was no necessity to hurry for the train, 
and Colonel Saville, with all a soldier’s 
intolerance of a scramble, decided to 
wait on board until the general exodus 


was over. “ Then we will get a porter 
to take our boxes quietly ashore,” he 
explained to his companions ; and, as if 
his words had been overheard, at that 
very moment a candidate for that post 
came up from behind. 

“ Carry your boxes, sir ? Can I carry 
your boxes?” cried a breezy voice, at 
the sound of which Peggy gasped, Mrs. 
Saville laid her hand over her heart, and 
the Colonel wheeled round to confront 
Arthur himself, taller, broader, hand¬ 
somer than ever. 

“ My boy ! ” he cried brokenly. 

“Arthur!” gasped his mother, and 
lay sobbing on the dear, strong shoulder, 
while Peggy stroked the tails of his 
coat, and assiduously licked away the 
tears which would insist upon flowing 
down her cheeks. Why cry, when she 
was so happy ? The thing was absurd ! 
Why do anything but laugh, and dance, 
and sing with mirth, when at long, long 
last they were all four together, and 
Arthur stood before her in solid flesh 
and blood ? 

“ Plow tall you are ! Taller than your 
father, my dear big son ! ” 

“ Plow good it is to see you again, my 
boy ! We have wearied for this day.” 

“ Oh, Arthur, what a big moustache ! 
What a dear you look! We never, 
never expected to see you before we got 
to London.” 

“ I could not be sure of coming, but 
I worked it somehow, for I could net 
wait an hour longer than was necessary. 
Peg, you’re a lady growed ! I looks 
towards you ! Oh, let us be joyful ! 
This is fine to be together again, with 
no more miserable partings ahead. 
Welcome to England, mother! First 
step on the old land—eh ? Feels nice 
and sound beneath your feet, doesn’t it ? 
Just the sort of solid, durable old place 
to take root in after a roaming life ! ” 
And Arthur led his mother on shore, 
rattling away in his old merry style, 
though the tears shone in his eyes also, 
and his voice was not so clear as it 
might have been. 

The years that had passed since he 
had seen his parents last had not been 
altogether easy ones for him. Pie had 
had to face the bitterest disappointment 
of his life, to adapt himself to a new and 
uncongenial sphere, and in spite of all 
his courage there had been moments 
when the task had seemed too heavy to 
bear. It had been an effort to write 
cheerfully, and to refrain from repinings 
over his lost hopes, but he had made the 
effort, and he was rewarded for his for¬ 
bearance a hundred times over in this 
moment of meeting as he noticed the 
hollows in his mother’s cheeks, and the 
grey locks on his father’s brow. It had 
been hard enough for them as it was. 
He was thankful he had not laid on 
them the additional burden of his own 
sufferings. 

The reunited family travelled up to 
town together, and dined in a private 
room in the hotel, so that they might be 
ab\e to talk in interrupted fashion. 


MORE ABOUT PEGGY. 

Arthur was, of course, the hero of the 
occasion, and was handed about from 
one to another of his adoring relatives 
in a manner which would have been 
amusing to an on-looker. First of all 
Mrs. Saville claimed him, and they sat 
on the sofa together, stroking each 
other’s hands like a charming pair of 
lovers, as a mother and grown-up son 
should always be. Then she cast 
an apologetic glance at her husband, 
and make an excuse to move her 
position, when Colonel Saville took 
possession of his “ boy,” and the two 
tall figures leant against the mantel¬ 
piece talking “ maney talk,” as Peggy 
expressed it, and smoking their cigar¬ 
ettes. Finally it was Peggy’s own turn, 
and she sat perched on Arthur’s knee, 
gazing into the dear, handsome face 
which had always been her ideal of 
manly beauty. 

“ Fancy, Arthur, just fancy, we are 
grown-up ladies and gentlemen ! I am 
twenty-one, and you are twenty-six! 
Doesn’t it seem wonderful? You look 
so handsome, dear, so big and im¬ 
portant ! I suppose you are impor¬ 
tant, aren’t you ? What is your Chief 
like ? Does he appreciate you ? Does 
he defer sufficiently to your advice ? 
Between ourselves, the English Govern¬ 
ment isn’t nearly so well managed as I 
could wish. There is a want of firmness 
in dealing with foreign Powers which 
annoys me greatly. Next time you 
get into a muddle at the War Office, 
just tell them to apply to me, and I’ll 
set them straight ! If I could get the 
chance of being Minister of War for a 
couple of days, I’d settle them ! No 
shilly-shally for me! I’d show them 
how the thing ought to be done ! ”—and 
wagged her head in a fierce and 
defiant manner, which sent Arthur into 
a peal of laughter. 

“Not any more burdened by modesty 
than you used to be, I perceive, young 
lady. I’ll be pleased to pass on your 
message. The Chief is a conscientious 
fellow, and feels his responsibility so 
much that it will doubtless be a relief 
to him to know that Peggy Saville is to 
the rescue. I’ll introduce you to him 
some time soon, when you can have an 
opportunity of airing your views.” 

“I should like that. I suppose we 
shall have any amount of invitations 
when we are really settled, but just at 
first we want to devote all our energies 
to house-hunting. We are going to 
drive to the agent’s first thing to-morrow 
morning to see what he has to offer us, 
and then Mellicent arrives in the after¬ 
noon. You knew she was coming, 
didn’t you, and that I am going home 
with her at the end of a fortnight ? ” 

Arthur chuckled softly to himself. 

“ Chubby in London ! What delirious 
excitement ! I must try to go about 
with you sometimes, for it will be great 
to hear her remarks. She has never 
been in town for more than a few hours 
at a time on a shopping expedition, and 
has everything to see. Chubby has 
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developed into a very creditable speci¬ 
men, I’d have you know, and she don’t 
appreciate being called Chubby no 
more. Consequently, I make a point of 
addressing her by no other name ! 
When she gets into a rage she looks 
surprisingly like the fat little girl of a 
dozen years back.” 

“Too bad!” cried Peggy, laughing. 
“ None of that sort of thing while she is 
here, remember! No one shall tease 
my visitors but myself. I’m simply 
longing to see the dear old girl and hear 
all the news about everybody. Rob is 
at The Cedars, they say, so I must wait 
to see him there, but Rosalind is in 
town. Oh, Arthur, do you see much of 
her ? Do you meet her often ? Is she 
a great beauty, and does everyone talk 
about her and make a fuss of her 
wherever she goes, as we used to 
imagine they would do when she grew 
up ? Do tell me all about Rosalind ! ” 

Arthur’s face stiffened in a curious, 
unnatural fashion, and his lips lost their 
laughing curve, and grew straight and 
hard. The sparkle died out of his face, 
and he looked a boy no longer, but a 
man, and a man who had not found his 
life too easy. He was astonishingly like 
his father at that moment, and both 
mother and sister noted the fact. 

“ Oh, that would be a long story, and 
would take up too much time. For 
Rosalind’s doings, see the society 
papers,” he cried, with an indifference 
too elaborate to be genuine. “To¬ 
morrow’s issue will no doubt inform you 
that she is at some big function to-night, 
wearing a robe of sky-blue silk, festooned 
with diamonds and bordered with rubies. 
That’s the proper style of thing, isn’t it, 
for a society belle ? I see her occasion¬ 
ally. Lord Darcy is the kindest of 
friends, and I have always a welcome at 
his house. I don’t go very often, but I 
meet them out, and am vouchsafed a 
dance, or ten minutes’ conversation if 
nobody more important is on the scene. 
Rosalind is an important personage 
nowadays, and can’t waste her time on 
the likes of me ; but she is devoted to 
you, Peg, and will rush round to see 
you the moment you let her know that 
you are at home.” 

But Peggy set her lips, and privately 
resolved to be in no hurry to apprise 
Rosalind Darcy of her return. No one 
who considered herself too grand for 
Arthur should have the chance of 
associating with his sister. Dear, 
darling Arthur! Did he still care, 
then ? Was Rosalind’s beautiful face 
still a Will-o’-the-wisp to dazzle and 
ensnare his heart, and was it possible 
that she, or any other mortal woman, 
could have the hardihood to resist 
Arthur Saville when he came to woo ? 
Peggy sat silent, but her heart formed a 
voiceless prayer—a prayer that if in the 
future trouble must come, she might be 
the one to bear it, and that Arthur 
might be shielded from a second crushing 
disappointment. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


\aii Eg. 

I. Ao charge is made for answering questions. 

II. All Correspondents to give initials or pseu~ 
donyni. 

III. The Editor reserves the right of declining to 
reply to any of the questions. 

IV. No direct answers can be sent by the Editor 
through the post. 

V. No more than one question may be ashed 
in one letter • which must be addressed to the Editor 
of The Girl’s Own Paper, 56, Paternoster Row , 
London, E.C. 

VI. No addresses of firms, tradesmen, or any other 
matter of the nature of an advertisement, will be 
inserted. 


STUDY AND STUDIO. 

In Earnest. —A “ most stupid girl ” could not 

• possibly have written the sensible, modest, and 
intelligent letter you have addressed to us. Your 
difficulty, we think, arises from your expecting too 
much of your poor brain. Mrs. "Watson's articles 
on self-culture are not intended for students who 
are already working at high pressure. If you are at 
school from nine till live, and are preparing lessons 
all the evening, how can you possibly expect to 
have time to study general literature? That will 
come by-and-by. You should certainly amuse 
yourself by light reading, if you read at all, in the 
little leisure you have. We should judge from what 
you say that your mind is one of those that work 
slowly, and that a multiplicity of lessons tends to 
bewilder you. While in a general way we should 
advise exercise of the memory as the best way to 
strengthen it, this exercise can be overdone, and 
we feel sure that when you concentrate your atten¬ 
tion upon one subject you will find better results. 
Y r our suggestion of only walking “before break¬ 
fast ” horrifies us, considering all the other things 
that have to be done then, and we are almost 
certain that you are neglecting proper physical 
exercise and relaxation. We should like to turn 
you into the woods or fields, with perhaps one task 
to study, and see if by the end of the day you could 
not recollect it. We shall be glad to hear from 
you again. 

Alpha. —We are interested in y^our essay upon a very 
difficult subject, although we think that you rather 
beg the question at issue. The decision that had 
to be made by the father lay between death on the 
one hand, a life of degradation and infamy (not 
merely suffering) on the other. “ Industrious 
and intelligent, light-hearted and merry, with a 
kindly smile or greeting for all who chanced to 
cross her path,” is not a complete sentence. Y r ou 
have evidently taken great pains. 

Veritas. —Your quotation— 

“ They also serve who only stand and wait,” 

is from Milton’s sonnet “ On His Blindness.” See 
our answer to Lizzie von Hardenbroek (April) 
where the sonnet is given in full. 

A. Ernest Trant. —We are sorry, but we must refer 
you to the correspondence columns of The Boy's 
Own Paper for exchange of postage stamps. 

Madeline. —1. We should like you to read Mrs. 
Browning’s poem, “ Cowper’s Grave.” That will 
give you comfort about your poor friend. A de¬ 
lirious child may not know his mother for the time ; 
but does that alter her love ? • 

“ The fever gone, with leaps of heart he sees her 
bending o’er him, 

Her face all pale with watchful love, the un- 
weary love she bore him !— 

Thus woke the poet from the dream his life’s 
long fever gave him, 

Beneath those deep pathetic Eyes which closed 
in death to save him.” 

The image is applicable to the sad mental condition 
of which you speak, which was Cowper’s also. You 
no doubt remember the story of his life.—2. We 
have our own staff of serial writers for The Girl’s 
Own Paper, though we thank you for your sug¬ 
gestion. 

Melancholy. —The poem you send, “ Love’s Stages,” 
is imperfect both as to rhymes and metre. You 
begin by rhyming your second and fourth lines 
correctly, then drop all rhymes in verse two, then 
use incorrect rhymes such as “ hearts ” and “ part,” 
“him” and “within.” In verse seven the metre 
suddenly changes. A knowledge of perfect form is 
necessary before verses can be successfully at¬ 
tempted. We hope your pseudonym is not really 
applicable to you, and that if it is, you will cheer 
up and try again. 


Sincerity. —Write for particulars of the Cambridge 
Higher Local Examination to W. A. J. Archbald, 
Esq., Syndicate Buildings, Cambridge; and to the 
Education Department, London, for the conditions 
of elementary teaching. To prepare for that profes¬ 
sion you would be wise to enter a training college. 
The Queen’s Scholarship examination, which is 
held every December, will qualify you for admission 
to one of these colleges, where you receive two 
years’ board, residence, and education for a nom¬ 
inal fee. The Education Department will give you 
full particulars ; and you might also apply to the 
British and Foreign School Society, Temple Cham¬ 
bers, London. 

J. C.—1. The lines you quote— 

“ Hadst thou stayed I must have fled! 

That is what the Vision said”— 

are from the “ Legend Beautiful,” a poem b}* * Henry 
W. Longfellow. It maybe found in his poems or in 
'The Platform Reciter, “ Legends and Ballads ” 
(A. LI. Miles).—2. Y'our handwriting is clear, but 
childish and stiff. Y r ou need practice to give it 
freedom, and should be careful to avoid blots. 

Dossie (Jersey).—1. Apply to Miss Mondy, Llome 
Reading Union. Surrey House, Victoria Embank¬ 
ment, London, and consult the correspondence 
columns of this paper for 1899 for amateur societies 
of the kind you require.—2. You might begin by 
studying Stopford Brooke’s Primer of English 
Literal in e, and procure Dr. E. Lemmi’s Italian 
Grammar ; also, with regard to Italian, write to 
Miss Nicholls (address below). Have you read 
Mrs. Watson’s articles on “ Self-Culture for Girls ?” 

Miss Nicholls (Romance Language Club) is 
changing her address to 1, Russell Terrace, Leam¬ 
ington, and wishes to start another correspond¬ 
ence class, the members to study French and 
German. 

A. W.—Y r our first extract, ending— 

“ God’s in His heaven, 

All’s right with the world”— 

comes from “ Pippa Passes,” a poem by Robert 
Browning, to be found in any edition of his works. 
We have unsuccessfully tried (see May, 1898) to 
trace the second quotation. It is familiar to us; 
but we had not one reply from our thousands of 
readers. It is quoted in Diana Tempest. 

L. J. C.—Is was a city r in the south of Mesopotamia, 
eight days’ journey from Babylon, on the west bank 
of the Euphrates. In its neighbourhood were 
springs of asphaltus from which was obtained the 
bitumen that was used instead of mortar in the 
building of Babylon. We do not recall any poem 
about a “ submerged city of Is, on the coast of 
France ; ” perhaps some correspondent may help 
you. 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Mademoiselle Marie-ThiSrIjse Hubert, 32, Quai 
Henry IV., Paris (aged 16), would like to find a 
correspondent to whom she could write in English, 
and will gladly answer Joyce if she will write. 

Miss Lucile Scott, Forest, Ontario, Canada, 
would like to correspond in English with a young 
lady about her own age (13) living in Australia, 
Japan or China. 

Miss Lilian C. Brown, Warrendcne, N. Erskine 
Park, Bearsden, Scotland, would like to correspond 
with a French girl. 

Mrs. S. Heath (formerly Miss Martin), The Haw¬ 
thorns, Sandy way, Lichfield, Staffordshire, will be 
glad if Nina (Budapesth) will kindly forward her 
present address, which has unluckily been lost. 

Will Komuraski San (August) please communicate, 
regarding exchange of stamps, with Miss Dorothea 
Knight, Keswick Old Hall, Keswick; Miss C. 
Burke, 22, Gardener’s Place, Dublin ; and Miss J. 
R. Taylor, 22, Lynmouth Road, Stamford Hill, 
London, N., who would all like to see her list of 
duplicates. 

Miss Gertrude Spink, Sandal, Wakefield, York¬ 
shire, wishes to exchange illustrated post-cards with 
our readers in any foreign countries. 

Miss Lizzie van Hardenbroek, Rynhuizen Castle, 
Intfaas, near Utrecht, Holland, is very anxious to 
collect illustrated post-cards, and suggests that if 
every reader of The Girl’s Own Paper would be 
so kind as to send her one such card from the place 
of abode, she would send in return a card, photo¬ 
graph, plants or stamps. “ Surely this would be 
very little trouble for the readers, and it would give 
me such infinite pleasure,” says Miss van Harden¬ 
broek, who is especially eager for cards from 
foreign countries, and has a collection of 2009 post¬ 
age stamps. (If every reader did comply, our con¬ 
tributor would find herself obliged to send out 
thousands upon tens of thousands of return mes¬ 
sages ; but we hope that a good number will 
respond.) 

Miss Burke, 22, Gardener’s Place, Dublin, wishes 
to obtain a list of stamps for sale from Miss S. 
Leslie Melville, Welbourne Rectory, Lincoln. 
Why does she not write direct and ask for the list ? 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Anxious One. —You may find advertisements in the 
church papers of clergymen who undertake the care 
and education of boys who are more or less of weak 
intellect. Of course there are asylums for im¬ 
beciles ; but we gather from your letter that the 
case you name is not of this description. 

Jessy.— An afternoon reception after a wedding does 
not differ in any material way from ordinary full- 
dress receptions. The only special incident in con¬ 
nection with them is the cutting of the wedding-cake 
—the first incision being made by the bride—and its 
distribution amongst the guests by the gentlemen. 

J. E. B.—1. Your friend who wishes to dispose of the 
autograph of the great Duke of Wellington (or 
“ Iron Duke ”) should advertise it under the head¬ 
ing of “Autograph for Sale.” No doubt there 
are plenty of collectors who would be glad to pur¬ 
chase it if only for exchange. — 2. With reference 
to unclaimed Bank of England dividends, a letter 
to Notes and Queries might supply you with all 
the information you desire. 

Aialanta. —The deepest part of the Atlantic Ocean 
has not yet been determined. It is supposed to be 
somewhere between the Bermudas and the Grand 
Banks ; and between the latter and Nova Scotia 
the water is very deep, and not yet determined by 
the lead. The Gulf of Mexico is about a mile in 
depth. So far as reliable soundings have been 
made in the North Atlantic, from the top of Chim¬ 
borazo to the extremest depth yet reached by the 
plummet, the distance in a vertical line is nine 
miles. We recommend you to get Maury’s Phy¬ 
sical Geography (Philip 8c Son, Fleet Street, E.C.), 
and read the twelfth chapter, which gives a mar¬ 
vellous description of the beauty revealed to the 
eyes of the diver in the Indian Ocean. Every de¬ 
scription of colour is represented there. Trees and 
branches of coral, some that simulate gigantic 
cactus shrubs with glorious blossoms; lilac and 
yellow fans of gorgonias, with madrepores, sea- 
anemones and variegated ranunculuses; and,in fact, 
no tropical garden, however gorgeously beautiful in 
colouring and in form, could exceed, if even it could 
attain to, the paradise of beauty below the depths of 
the ocean. Make yourself well acquainted with 
the natural history of land and sea, animate and 
inanimate, and of the beauties of the mineral king¬ 
dom, and the wonders of the heavenly hosts above 
you, before you spend your time on works of fiction. 

Jewel of France. —1. We cannot give a reason for 
what is not true. “Artists are” not “always odd.” 
— 2. The plants supplying honey are multitudinous 
— too much so to give you a list of them. Go to a 
honey-raising farm where there are large gardens 
of the best flowers for the bees, and you will see for 
yourself of which there is the largest stock. 

Frances M. suggests the following quotation for the 
embroidery of a bed-cover :— 

“ And the night shall be turned into music, 
And the cares that infest the day 
Shall fold up their tents, like the Arabs, 

And as silently steal away.” 

This motto, she suggests, should be worked in pale 
blue silk on four strips of white linen and three of 
lace insertion, and a border of deep lace with blue 
sateen lining. Another motto might be found in 
Psalm xlii. 8, “Inthe night His song shall be with 
me also lxiii. 6, “ I remember Thee upon my bed, 
and meditate on Thee in the night watches.” Also 
Job xxxv. 10, “God, my Maker, who givetli songs 
in the night.” Or Isaiah xxi. 12, “The watchman 
said, The morning cometh.” 

Margery. —You should procure a cookery book ; you 
want so many recipes. To make the milk rolls for 
breakfast will give little trouble, but you must allow 
half an hour for the baking in a hot oven. Rub 
1 oz. of butter into 1 lb. of flour, add J oz. of white 
powdered sugar, and half a teaspoonful of baking 
powder. Mix these ingredients together with i pint 
of milk. This quantity may be divided into four 
small rolls, made round or oval as you please, and 
lay them on a greased tin. Oatmeal biscuits are 
generally served with the cheese course at dinner, 
but some like them with butter at breakfast. You 
will require equal parts of coarse oatmeal and lard, 
say 3 oz. of each ; to this add 7 oz. of flour, 3 oz. 
or rather less of moist sugar, and stir all together 
into a paste with J pint of milk. The lard should 
be melted in the warm milk, and the oatmeal 
flour and sugar mixed together separately at first. 
Roll out the whole mixture to the thinness desired, 
cut into rounds, place on a baking-sheet and bake. 
The oven should be of moderate heat. 

Maggie. —If you suffer from any headache after sea¬ 
bathing, leave it off, for it does not agree with you, 
unless it is that you remain in the water too long. 
The silly habit of standing in the water with the 
upper part of the body w r et and in a state of eva¬ 
poration, merely for the silly object of jumping up 
and down, is far from healthful. If bathing for a 
sanatory purpose, to make three plunges and then 
get out and quickly dry and dress is all in which 
you should indulge. Y r ou might not suffer then 
from headache afterwards. 
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THE GIRL'S OWN RARER . 


CHAPTER VI. 

A CONTROVERSY ABOUT THE WEST ROOM. 

“ Tie who would know his fellow-men, 
Must learn to know himself, and then 
In his own home he e’er will find 
All that he need to know, mankind.” 

_ Lao-Tsze . 


The next few weeks passed pleasantly 
and smoothly. There were fewer mis¬ 
understandings and jars. It almost 
seemed as though Miss Faith were 
already reaping the reward of her 
generosity, and that the little pearl 
chain was drawing her and Hope closer 
together. I knew that in her heart 
Hope dearly loved her aunt, although 
her youthful independence revolted 
against the petty tyrannies and bye¬ 
laws with which Miss Faith hedged up 
daily life. “No thoroughfare ” and 
“Trespassers will be prosecuted” were 
all over the place, as Gordon used 
to say. 

“ When I am a grown-up, I don’t 
mean to be a fussy,-worrying grown-up,” 
Nina would remark. “ I shall do as I 
like, and leave everybody else alone, and 
then I shall be a likeable person.” 
Hope went singing about the house and 
garden then as blithely as the thrushes 
and blackbirds in the dewy mornings, 
and, as I went about my duties, I could 
hear her practising on the grand piano 
in the drawing-room. 

Twice a week she spent the afternoon 
at the vicarage, and after tea either 
Miss Ashton or Mrs. Marland would 
walk back with her. 

Miss Ashton’s visits were always paid 
in the morning. She would give her 
music or harmony lessons, and then 
take her leave. More than once Miss 
Faith asked her to remain to luncheon, 
but she always made some excuse. I 
am sure Miss Ashton found it difficult 
to get on with her. Miss Faith’s timid 
reserve chilled and baffled her, but 
Hope was ungrudging in her friend’s 
praises. 

“ One likes Miss Ashton better the 
more one knows her,” she said to me 
once. She had just come in from the 
vicarage, and had sat down on my 
window-seat for a few minutes’ chat. 
Nina had that moment come to me with 
a torn frock, which I was busily mend¬ 
ing. “ Some people have so little in 
them. All their goods are in their shop 
windows, if you know what I mean. 
There is nothing behind. You have got 
to the end of them in no time. But 
Miss Ashton is a perfect mine.” 

“ Do you mean that she is deep, Hope, 
my dear ? ” 

“ Oh, yes, she is deep ! ” And Hope 
wrinkled her brows as though she were 
trying to follow out some line of thought. 
“I have an idea that one could dig 
away at her for a long time without 
coming to the bottom. She is not a 
great talker like Daisy, but every now 
and then she says some clever, thought¬ 
ful little thing that takes hold of one. 
Somehow I don’t know how to express 
it, Berrie. She seems bigger than most 
people, and I feel like a little girl beside 
her.” 

Of course I understood what Hope 
meant—that Miss Ashton’s strong 


personality dominated her. But before 
I could answer Nina broke into a rude 
laugh. 

“What a ridiculous idea, Hope! 
Fancy saying all that about a serious 
old maid like Miss Ashton ! Well, she 
is an old maid as Hope looked quite 
shocked at this. “ She has never had a 
husband. I like her, but I don’t call 
her a bit grand. She is very tall and 
she is terribly grave, and one has to 
reach up to her somehow. But to 
listen to Hope, one would think she is 
stuffed with diamonds. A mine in¬ 
deed! ”—and Nina cocked her little 
chin pertly. I was not surprised that 
Hope looked rather offended. It is 
not pleasant to have one’s enthusiasm 
damped by a chit like Nina. 

“ I alk about what you can understand, 
Nina,” she said quite crossly. “ I was 
talking to Berrie, not to a baby like you,” 
and she refused to say another word 
until Nina had left the room, and then 
we resumed our talk. 

But we had not seen the last of the 
little monkey. When that child was in 
one of her aggravating moods, she was 
not “to hold or to bind,” as mother 
used to say, and there were times when 
she loved nothing better than to tease 
her sister. 

So we were still discussing Miss Ash¬ 
ton, and I had just agreed with Hope 
that she was a fine-hearted creature, 
and that Mrs. Marland was justly proud 
of such a sister when we heard Nina’s 
voice under the window. She was sitting 
on a garden stool and gravely admonish¬ 
ing Rascal, who was standing on his 
hind legs before her. 

“When you grow up, Rascal,” she 
was saying in a consequential voice, 
“you must be very deep. Grown-ups 
ought to be deep like mines, and then 
you can dig at them and find all sorts 
of riches. Husbands don’t matter one 
bit; stupid ordinary sort of people have 
husbands. I daresay Hope will have 
one some day, and perhaps he won’t 
even be deep. It is only splendid sort 

of people like Miss Ashton—er-” 

But naughty Nina never finished her 
homily, for Hope darted quickly round 
the corner and gave her a smart box on 
the ears, not in anger, for her eyes 
were sparkling with mirth, and indeed 
I was laughing myself. And then 
Rascal barked in high glee, and Nina 
began dancing like a mad thing, and 
singing at the top of her voice, until 
Miss Faith came out on the terrace to 
ask if the child had taken leave of her 
senses, and actually the little minx had 
the audacity to answer— 

“ Oh, dear, no, auntie, it is not me, 
at all, at all. It is only Hope who has 
got out of her depth and is floundering 
about. She thinks she is in a mine, or 
on Tom Tiddler’s ground picking up 
gold and silver,” but naturally this 
nonsense only exasperated Miss Faith. 

“ Come into the house at once, Nina,” 
she said quite sharply. “ I never saw 
such a child. You don’t look fit to be 
seen. That frock only came home from 
the laundress yesterday, and it is as 
crumpled and dirty as possible.” 

But Nina took this rebuke quite 
calmly; she even hummed under her 


breath as she followed her aunt into 
the house. 

In the middle of June Owen came 
home. He was going to join a reading 
party at the Lakes later on. 

Owen was a clever lad, and was likely 
to make his mark some day, but there 
was no doubt that Gordon was Miss 
Faith’s favourite, and yet he teased her 
most unmercifully, and set all her 
cherished theories at naught. 

Owen teased her too, but his jokes 
had rather a sharp edge to them, and 
could cut like a razor. He was less 
patient and tolerant than Gordon, who 
was really a sweet-natured fellow, and 
to Hope he would express himself with 
a plainness of speech that bordered on 
acrimony. 

“It is all very well for you girls,” he 
would say. “You have got used to it, 
but I can tell you Aunt Faith rubs a 
fellow up the wrong way. If I were 
to stay at home long, I should get quite 
bristly. One thinks of the frog that 
wanted to be as big as the ox when one 
listens to Aunt Faith talking. She 
thinks she knows the world, good lack, 
and that she must have her say about 
everything. Why, she argued with the 
governor last night, and didn’t he set 
her down ! My word, I would not have 
cared to be in her shoes. ‘ My dear 
Faith, you know about aS much of the 
question as Nina does, so your opinion 
does not count for much.’ She grew 
quite red with vexation.” 

“Owen, how can you?” returned 
Hope indignantly. “I declare you 
boys are quite brutal sometimes. I 
was sorry for poor Aunt Faith. Of 
course she is small and limited, but 
she really was interested in the subject, 
and father was so hard on her—he came 
down like a sledge-hammer on her poor 
little toes.” 

“And serve her right, too,” returned 
Owen severely. “What is the good of 
women jawing and holding forth on a 
subject they are not capable of under¬ 
standing ? It stops conversation and 
makes the governor feel sick, I know 
it does, poor old chap.” But though 
Hope shook her head, she privately 
agreed with her brother. 

Owen had asked permission to bring a 
friend with him. I think he found home 
a little dull now his brother had gone, 
and Mr. Mostyn willingly agreed to this! 

We had all heard a great deal about 
his chum, Douglas Campbell. He was 
four or five years older than Owen, and 
had distinguished himself at Oxford. 
He had taken a good degree, and was 
now a Fellow and a college tutor. It 
was he who had organised the reading 
party at Ullswater. 

Owen seemed simply infatuated with 
him. To listen to him, Douglas Camp¬ 
bell seemed a very wonderful person 
indeed, and I think we all marvelled 
a little that Owen, who was simply a 
clever lanky youth with good abilities, 
should have won the friendship of such 
a man. Hope said as much one day to 
her father. 

“Oh, there is nothing surprising in 
that,” was Mr. Mostyn’s answer. 

“ Every Dr. Johnson has his Boswell, 
and every hero his hero-worshipper. 
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I daresay Campbell is a bit flattered by 
Owen’s devotion, and graciously allows 
himself to be worshipped.” But he 
answered Owen in quite a different vein. 

“ Of course we shall be delighted to 
see your friend Campbell, my dear fellow, 
and we will try to make him feel at 
home. There is the river, you know, 
and I have had the boat fresh painted, 
and with tennis parties and water picnics 
and other country dissipations, I trust 
we shall manage to amuse him.” 

Hope told me how amused they were 
when Owen wrote back by return of post. 
She brought me his letter to read. He 
expressed very becoming gratitude to 
his father for so kindly falling in with 
his wishes, and assured him that he 
would find Campbell a very pleasant 
companion. 

“He will not come back with me as 
I hoped,” he wrote, “as Lady Jean 
Campbell wants him to spend a week 
with her.” Lady Jean was Mr. Camp¬ 
bell’s grandmother, who had brought 
him up after his parents’ death. “But 
we may expect him ten days after my 
return at the latest.” But the cream of 
the letter was in the postscript, “ Of 
course Aunt Faith will let him have the 
west room.” 

“ I think Owen is making a mistake 
about the west room,” remarked Hope, 
as she replaced the letter in the envelope. 
“ Aunt Faith was fussing about it all 
the breakfast time. She means to 
speak to Owen about it. She says the 
bachelor’s room has been repapered 
and looks as nice as possible, and that 
it is quite good enough for a dozen Mr. 
Campbells.” 


An Odd Christian Name. 

“There was once a woman — a little 
< cracky,’ I think,” says the late Canon 
Bardsley, the author of English Names and 
Surnames —“ who had a son whom she had 
christened ‘ What.’ Her idea seemed to have 
been that when in after days he was asked his 
name and kept saying «What,’ amusing scenes 
would follow, which was likely enough, 
especially if the boy was careful to pronounce 
the aspirate. 

“Such a scene did, I believe, occur once 
when he came to school and was told as a 
new-comer to stand up and furnish certain 
particulars. ‘ What is your name ? ’ asked 
the teacher. ‘ What! ’ blurted out the boy, 
amici the laughter of the class. ‘What is 
your name ? ’ asked the master again, with 
more emphasis. ‘What,’ replied the boy. 

‘ Your name, sir! ’ roared the pedagogue. 
‘What, What!’ roared back the terrified 
urchin. 

“ The sequel I forget, but I believe it was 
one of those cases in which the follies of the 
parents are visited on the children of the first 
generation.” 

A Wet Wedding Wanted. —“Happy 
is the bride whom the sun shines on,” is the 
saying in this country, but a Breton bride 
rather likes a wet wedding; it is held to 
signify that all her tears are now shed, and 
that she will, therefore, have a happy married 
life. 


I heard this opinion reiterated again 
and again by Miss Faith during the 
next few days, and as my opinion coin¬ 
cided with hers, and I fully agreed with 
her that the bachelor’s room was luxurious 
enough even for a college tutor, we 
looked upon the matter as settled; but 
the very first day Owen arrived the west 
room controversy was revived. 

During the summer it was the family 
custom to have afternoon tea on the 
terrace. It was the coolest place at 
that hour, and as I sat at work in the 
bay window of the brown parlour I had 
a full view of the tea-table, and could 
hear most of the conversation. They 
were all aware of this fact, but no one 
minded it in the least. 

“Why should we mind it, Berrie,” 
Miss Faith was good enough to say one 
day. “You are one of us, and our 
interests are yours.” And, indeed, Miss 
Faith was right. 

It was in this way that I found out that 
Owen was obstinately bent on having 
his own way. He had been talking 
about his friend all tea-time, and about 
a Greek play he was translating, and 
how popular he was with his pupils, to 
all of which Mr. Mostyn and the ladies 
had listened with a good deal of interest, 
when he suddenly checked himself. 

“ I suppose you have arranged for 
Campbell to have the west room, Aunt 
Faith,” he said blandly, as he handed 
his cup, and I could imagine the nervous 
tremor with which Miss Faith took it. 

“Well, no, Owen,” she returned in a 
hesitating voice. Miss Faith always 
hesitated when she was flurried. “ The 
bachelor’s room has been nicely done 
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The Verger’s Tip. 

Here is a story told of Bristol Cathedral in 
bygone days. 

Someone went to the service, and though 
there was abounding accommodation he was 
not shown by the verger into any seat. See¬ 
ing another stranger comfortably placed he 
divined the reason, not far to find. 

He put his finger into his waistcoat pocket. 
Immediately the verger came to him, placed 
him in a good seat, and received the muni¬ 
ficent sum of one halfpenny for his attention. 

After service the verger accosted him and 
said— 

“ I hope, sir, you liked the service ? ” 

“ Yes, thank you.” 

“ I hope you will come again ? ” 

“ Yes, I hope to do so.” 

“ You are not perhaps aware, sir, that you 
gave me a halfpenny ? ” 

“Oh,” he replied, “I was perfectly aware 
of what I was doing, for I have made it a rule 
never to give fellows like you less than a 
halfpenny.” 

What Musical Art is Not. —Musical 
Art, says Sir Hubert Parry, is not the parlour 
warble and messing about on the pianoforte 
when one ought to be out of doors. 

Strewn with Flowers. —The path of a 
good woman is indeed strewn with flowers, 
but they rise behind her steps, not before 
them. 


up, and we thought—that is, Berrie and 
I thought-” 

“ Oh, Berrie”—in a scornful voice— 
“tell her to mind her own business, 
please. We don’t want Berrie’s inter¬ 
ference, Aunt Faith.” Then Miss Faith 
looked towards my window with great 
alarm. 

“ My dear boy, Berrie can hear us. 
There is no need to bring her name in at 
all. I told her to prepare the bachelor’s 
room for your friend. You know Mr. 
Whitehead slept there last Christmas, 
and he told your father that he had 
never slept on such a comfortable bed. 
And there are new blankets, and Hope 
has worked such a pretty bath-mat. 
Indeed, Mr. Whitehead said it made 
him wish that he was a bachelor again.” 

“ Oh, Whitehead ” — contemptuously 
—“ I daresay it suited him down to the 
ground. He was not likely to be over 
particular. Oh, I know! ” as Miss 
Faith looked at him in unfeigned aston¬ 
ishment. “ I am quite aware that Mr. 
Whitehead is a flourishing solicitor and 
is making his little pile, but all the 
same he is a nobody, while Campbell” 

•—and then Owen jumped up from the 
grass where he had been trailing his 
lazy length for the last hour and shook 
himself vigorously. 

“ Don’t worry about it, Aunt Faith,” 
he continued artfully. “ Father and I 
will talk it over and see what is to be 
done.” And then Owen took his father’s 
arm, for they were going down to the 
stables to see the brown mare who had 
gone lame, and then they walked off 
happily together. 

{To he continued .) 


First-rate Voices are Rare. 

A newspaper correspondent recently inter¬ 
viewed Sir John Stainer, and in the course of 
the conversation drew from the Inspector of 
Music to the Education Department the fact 
that in the last thirteen years he had tested 
something like fifteen thousand voices. 

“ And how many really first-rate ones have 
you discovered ? ” asked the correspondent. 

“ Oh, perhaps five-and-twenty,” replied Sir 
John. 

This is calculated to rouse disquiet in the 
minds of girls who, influenced perhaps by the 
praises of well-meaning but injudicious friends, 
have come to think themselves possessed of 
voices of surprising excellence. 


Answer to Acrostic I. (p. 3). 

J. Jesus (St. Matt. i. 21). 

E. Ezra (Nehemiah viii. 1). 

FI. Hezekiah (2 Kings xix. 14). 

O. Obadiah (1 Kings xviii. 4). 

V. Vashti (Esther i. 19). 

A. Amos (Amos vii. 15). 

H. Haman (Esther vii. 10). 

J. Jael (Judges iv. 19-21). 

I. Isaiah (Isaiah ix. 6). 

R. Rebekah (Genesis xxvii. 43). 

E. Ecclesiastes. 

H. Hannah (1 Sam. i. 10 ; 1 Sam. ii.). 
Jehovah Jireh (Genesis xxii. 14). 
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MY LAUNDRY, AND HOW IT IS FURNISHED. 

By LINA ORMAN COOPER. 


I had never thought to see a laundry estab¬ 
lished in mine house. I had always a great 
objection to the smell of soapsuds and steam, 
an accompaniment to a home laundry I 
thought to be indispensable. Those friends 
of mine who inhabit adjacent villas in A 
Cardboard Row conduct operations in the 
old-fashioned way. A copper, therefore, is 
to be found in every back kitchen, and makes 
its presence very disagreeably evident every 
Monday morning. For a while I resisted 
economical convictions and regularly sent out 
all soiled things to a “ decent ” body living 
just outside B-. 

Alas! With a certain basket of well- 
starched linen came, one day, to No. 32 
particularly terrible microbes and spores and 
germs. Mrs. Fowler, “ the decent- body,” 
had scarlet fever in her country cottage, and 
introduced it to my guarded little family. It 
was hard enough to blame her. Her little 
Cyril and Alexandria and Thomas John 
needed food and physic and extra comforts. 
How could she give up the big wash ” I so 
regularly sent and paid for ? 

However, when doctor and nurses had 
departed, when wall papers had been stripped 
and wainscoting repainted, when new mat¬ 
tresses and blankets and quilts had taken the 
place of those confiscated by the sanitary 

authorities of B-, I started our home 

laundry. It has been such a success that I 
venture to advise every house-mother to try 
something on the same plan. There is no 
doubt that influenza is carried from house to 
house in the clothes-baskets, even if more 
deadly, infection is kept outside of them. For 
this reason a laundry in mine house is an 
inestimable comfort. We have never had to 
fight the foul Russian fiend since we started 
it. People will not take the trouble to soak 
handkerchiefs in Sanitas water before sending 
to the laundress ; and we feel much happier 
washing our own soiled linen at home. 

First and foremost, in the little back 
kitchen in mine house is a pump of soft 
water. Without a plentiful supply of the 
same,-laundry work must be a failure. All 
the ammonia in the world will not do for a 
tub of clothes what a barrelful of rain water 
will effect. And ammonia is decidedly ex¬ 
pensive ! Neither will soda mollify the effects 
of hard, aqueous fluid. It will take all the 
skin from our digits and colour from our 
cottons, but will leave much dirt on the 
articles in need of cleansing. So soft water 
we must have, in order to set up a home 
laundry. In mine house, as I have said 
before (I would never rent one that lacked 
such), is a pump of soft water. If this be non 
est , disused paraffin barrels may supply its 
place, connected with the eaves of a house by 
pipes. But let me remind my readers that 
all rain water is not fit for laundry work. 
Surface fluid is apt to be foul and impregnated 
with blacks, and insects, and deposits of all 
sorts. Therefore the well, or tank, or barrel, 
must frequently be inspected to ensure purity 
for our work, and the handle of the pump 
worked vigorously for some time before filling 
basins and tubs. 

There are many kinds of washing-machines. 
The difficulty in selecting one for mine house 
was great—so many patent inventions were 
beautifully calculated to wrench off buttons 
and wear out linen. At last I found a cigar¬ 
shaped affair called the “Torpedo,” which 
possessed neither teeth, nor spokes, nor spikes, 
nor ridges. Made of corrugated iron, it stands 
in mine house, a much-valued servant. Like 
two wineglasses hermetically sealed together, 


the inside of my washer is as smooth as glass, 
and does its work by steam. No need of 
soaking clothes before putting them in this 
machine, for a system of hot-air pressure 
effectually drives the dirt from its contents. 
It washes one hundred articles more easily 
than fifty, for it is a question of balance with 
the “Torpedo,” a balance so perfect when 
well packed with clothes, that a slight tap of 
the laundry-maid’s hand is sufficient to keep 
it in motion. 

However, many of my servants do not 
approve of “them new-fangled notions,” so 
the laundry is furnished plentifully with other 
ways of washing. 

Standing against the wall are three large 
oaken tubs. One of these is used for soaking 
all white articles; the next for washing ; and 
the third for rinsing and blueing. In this way 
no time is lost, a most important thing in the 
laundry. A zinc bath also takes its place 
under our folding-board. This is used when 
a scientific preparation of boiled soap, warm 
water, and liquid ammonia is prepared for our 
Jaeger underclothing and flannels. It is 
necessary to keep in the volatile spirit, so a 
tray to fit on top reposes under the shelf, and 
acts as a lid. On the floor, also, lie two or 
three small platforms made of two short 



boards nailed together, and raised from the 
ground on slaters’ laths, Without some such 
contrivance to raise a girl’s feet off the neces¬ 
sarily wet floor of a washhouse, it is cruel to 
expect them to undertake the work of a 
laundry. Our own daughters we rigidly guard 
from damp feet; other people’s daughters call 
for the same consideration. 

On an upper shelf, out of reach of children’s 
hands, I keep a store of chemicals for use in 
my laundry. In olden days a “ cast-iron back 
with a hinge in it” was about the only thing 
really necessary for the work therein. Now 
science has taken the place of brute force, and 
certain chemists’ stuffs take the place of 
scrubbing-boards and elbow grease. First of all 
there stands a quart bottle of liquid ammonia, 
purchased at the Stores. It cost is. 9d. 
Beside it a pound of lump borax reposes— 
price 3d. A few ounces of best gum arabic 
are in the next box. A twist of oxalic acid, 
marked with an orange “ Poison ” label, for 
taking out stains, and some salts of lemon for 
the same purpose. Here also stands a small 
can of paraffin oil, for use in cleansing kitchen 
rubbers; powdered chalk for absorbing 
mildew ; some pinches of chloride of lime ; a 
bottle of turpentine for removing paint; a jar 
of bran for “ fixing '* colour in prints and 
woollens ; vinegar for stockings ; some pound 
boxes of best starch ; and a goodly store of 
blue globes, one of which is always ready for 
use tied up in a flannel bag. Of course there 
are several stone of best crown tallow soap, 



SOAP IN PYRAMID. 


cut up into good-sized squares, and piled up 
pyramidically in order that air may dry them 
for use. 

One wrinkle about cutting up those sticky 
yellow bars; any respectable grocer or 
chandler will do the job for you. If obliged 
to manipulate it yourself, do not weary wrists 
and fingers by trying to form wedges with a 
knife. Have in your laundry' a piece of coarse 



wire attached to two wooden handles. Hold 
each slip in either hand, and you will cut the 
soap as if it were soft cheese, without any 
jagged edges or waste. If wire is not at 
hand, string is a substitute, though a bad 
one ! 

On this top shelf, also, stands a tin of knife 
powder, for polishing smoothers; a toy 
watering-can, for sprinkling clothes; a com¬ 
mon candle, for blending with boiling starch ; 
a big bottle of Sanitas, price is., for steeping 
handkerchiefs; a few yards of rope ; some 
dozen “ pegs ”; a drum of salt; and a 
hundredweight of soda in a bag (price 4s.). 
These complete the chemical equipment of 
the laundry in mine house. 



MANGLE WITH BOX-WOOD ROLLERS. 



INDIA-RUBBER WRINGER TO FIX ON 
WASHING-TUB. 


We need a number of other things though. 
Here, in a “ fair open space,” stands a patent 
adjustable mangle, with box-wood rollers. 
Hard by, unscrewed, and at rest, a rubber 
wringer. The former is for dry clothes, the 
latter for wet ones. Rolled up in a corner is 
a thick old blanket and a clean sheet for 
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ironing on, a skirt-board and a sleeve-board, 
two flat irons and one box one, standing on 
edge always (verbum sap. !), goftering-tongs, 
and a bright steel-polisher which cost iod. 
Hanging on a nail are a couple of ironholders ; 
under it a board sprinkled with knife-powder 
to test our heaters on, and beside it a large 
folding clothes-horse. 

Gas is plentiful in B-, therefore in 

summer time all my irons are heated on a stove 
lit by the same. But in some houses a small 
oil-stove answers all purposes. A common 
“Sunrise” will do, or a regular ironing-stove 
can be bought. By its aid, six flat irons can 
be ready together, and yet our maid’s face 
need never be scorched. 

I feel that though I have told of the furnisli- 
ment of the laundry in this paper, I cannot 
conclude without giving a few’ directions as to 
the modus operandi therein. First of all, I 
should advise that all clothes washed at home 
be as carefully counted as if they were sent to 
Mrs. Fowder and her ilk. This ensures that 
small articles are not left to rot behind scullery 
and boiler. Next, I should never allows Monday 
to be our washing day. Count the clothes, by 
all means, as usual that morning, and see that 
they are steeped in their tubs of pure, soft 
rain-water. That night have boiler and kettles 
filled, copper wiped out and the fire under it 


laid in readiness. But let Tuesday see the 
wash proper begun, and on Friday afternoon 
insist on the clothes being brought upstairs 
and left to be checked properly. 

Thirdly, exactness should be required in the 
laundry as rigidly as elsewhere. It is easy to 
learn how much soap per w r eek has to be used, 
and how r many tablespoonfuls of starch. The 
usual run of housemaidens will waste more of 
the first, and make more of the last than ought 
to be or can be made use of in a fortnight. A 
mistress who practically understands laundry- 
work herself will be at an immense advantage 
in this matter. One tablespoonful of raw- 
starch will make enough to stiffen many table¬ 
cloths, so a pound of the same cannot be used 
every week in a small home laundry. One 
teaspoonful of ammonia will be sufficient for 
every gallon of water in which our woollies 
repose. It is easy to calculate approximately 
bow long a quart bottle should hold out. 
There is no stinginess in insisting on accuracy. 
Liberality show’s itself in providing all neces¬ 
saries, and even an occasional so-called 
“luxury” in our laundry, not in allowing 
“ rule of thumb ” to w'aste and therefore some¬ 
times to w r ant. 

Punctuality is another necessity if home 
w r asliing is to be a success. Things must not 
be allowed to accumulate from w r eek to week. 


Perhaps a fortnightly w f ash may be sufficient 
in some homes, but let it be fortnightly, not 
stretching on towards three w’eeks. Steeping 
on Monday; washing on Tuesday; folding 
and starching on Wednesday; ironing on 
Thursday ; airing on Friday. On that last- 
named day, the basket of clean linen should 
be placed in the mistress’s room, counted over, 
and the whole put away in a hot press except 
those articles which need a stitch. Where a 
tape or button is wanting, where a thin spot 
in webbing or stocking suggests a neat darn, 
the things should be set aside and mended 
with skilful fingers on Saturday . 

It may be objected, by some readers of this 
paper, that the minutiae of laundry-work therein 
described is unworthy the attention of our 
cultivated, educated women. John Ruskin, 
that apostle of the beautiful, that disciple of the 
useful, thinks otherwise. I cannot do better 
than close this article with an extract from one 
of his waitings. It might well be written in 
letters of gold over every laundry in every 
house. 

“A true lady should be a Princess. A 
washerwoman. Yes, a washerwoman ... to 
see that all is fair and clean. To wash with 
water. To cleanse and purify w’herever she 
goes. To set disorderly things in orderly 
array. This is a woman’s mission.” 


MARA. 

By CHRISTIAN BURKE. 


CHAPTER II. 


“ And to be wroth with one we love, 
Doth work like madness on the brain.” 

Coleridge. 



N this August 
evening the 
two women 


wore unusu¬ 
ally silent as 
they pur¬ 
sued their 
homeward 
way. Elisabeth 
was tired, and 
one of her 
strange, sullen 
moods had been 
upon Mara all 
day. As they stumbled down the dingy 
entry, dark even at sunset, to the square- 
pavecl court, which rejoiced in the name of 
Providence Yard, a child came running 
towards them with eager cries for “ ’Lizabeth.” 
It was Mara’s dress which she clutched hold 
of in her haste, and the girl pushed her aside 
so roughly that the little creature shrank back 
with a frightened cry. 

“Nay, Mara, what ails you? ’Tis only 
Mrs. Jones’s Alice. I can’t bear to see you so 
short with the poor mites,” said her companion, 
and tired as she was she lifted the child in her 
arms as she spoke. 

“I can’t abide children bothering round,” 
muttered the girl rebelliously, as she moved on 
across the rough stones towards their own 


house. 

Although it was such hot w’eather a fire in 
the living room was a necessity if they w r ere to 
have a comfortable evening meal. Their next- 
door neighbour usually lighted it for them 
before their return ; she had just done so now, 
and through the open door the flickering 
flames gleamed cheerfully. The woman stood 
in the middle of the court with a baby in her 


arms. She cast a curious excited glance at 
the two as they passed, and said to Mara in a 
loud whisper, “ Your man’s come home ! ” 

The girl, absorbed in her own thoughts, 
scarcely heard and did not understand, but 
Elizabeth started violently and hurried on, 
pausing on the threshold in dire dismay. For 
there in the w’aning light, holding a pair of 
thin shrunken hands towards the fire, sat a 
man, w’lio at their entrance sprang to his feet 
and confronted Mara, standing in the centre 
of the room as if petrified, her face pale as 
death, her lips set in a rigid line, and only the 
ominous flash of her eyes giving any indication 
of her state of feeling. 

Elizabeth looked from one to the other in 
blank despair. Was this indeed Dennis 
Hamilton, this w’orn and haggard man with 
the marks of recent sickness legible in his 
face ? Was this the reckless, impatient lad 
who had gone away so unworthily a few years 
ago ? There w’as a scar on his forehead, half 
hidden by the hair, and the empty sleeve 
pinned across his breast told its own tale 
of suffering. 

While she lingered irresolute, fearing either 
to go or stay, Mara moved across the room 
towards the steep stairway which led to the 
attic above. As she stirred, the man, who had 
stood like one in a dream, sprang towards her 
with a great and bitter cry, stretching out his 
uninjured hand to stop her. 

“Mara,” he said, with whitening lips, for 
her expression was one of intense detiance, 
“ I have come back to you ; for Heaven’s sake 
don’t turn from me till you have heard me 
out. Haven’t you a word for me, cruelly as I 
have wronged you ? Oh, wife, let me speak, 
and if, when you know all, you can’t find any 
spark of the old love left in your heart for me, 
I will go my way and never trouble you 
any more.” 

Mara had stayed her progress, but when 
Elizabeth would have left them alone, she 
turned and grasped her arm with a vice-like 
grip, which compelled her presence; but her 
face never changed or softened as she stood 


there and listened with an air of the most 
unmoved indifference. 

Hamilton had confronted death and disaster 
many times since the day when he had rushed 
in his boyish rage out of the little house. He 
had heard all round him the horrible roar of 
battle, and had lain for hours w’ounded and 
tortured with thirst among the dead and 
the dying. He had gone down to the very 
entrance of the dim Valley of Shadow, and 
struggled painfully back, maimed and helpless. 
But never had he passed through such an 
ordeal as now, when he stood before this 
unrelenting judge and faltered out the story of 
his shame and his repentance. 

It was simple enough when it came to be 
told. He had enlisted before he had given 
himself time for a moment’s reflection, and 
the transport ship was ploughing through the 
deep w’aters before he had begun to realise 
how he had cut himself adrift not only from 
all he loved, but from every chance of putting 
things straight. With cooler reflection there 
came, not sorrow, but a despairing remorse and 
subsequent hardening of all that was best in 
him. His wife must hate him in good earnest 
now. No woman would endure such conduct 
as his ; they were well quit of each other, and 
if she could forget him, so much the better for 
both; and he would see the world and enjoy 
life. But hard as he tried, he could not wholly 
stifle the gnawing pangs of an unquiet 
conscience which kept crying loudly that 
although he wore the Queen’s uniform, he was 
no true soldier, rather a traitor among men, 
who had left the woman he had sworn to love 
and cherish and his yet unborn child to their 
cruel fate, and gone far to break a mother’s 
heart. Often and often he thought of writing 
home and begging for forgiveness, but pride 
and shame and a selfish shrinking from the 
attempt to untangle the miserable web kept 
him silent. Later on, he said to himself, when 
his term of service was over, he would go back, 
and perhaps, if he came to her covered with 
glory and medals, Mara’s wild anger would 
melt and be appeased, and she would turn to 
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him ; for as he had never doubted her love for 
him, so it was impossible for him to realise 
that he would ever lose the power to win her 
back if he wished. 

But instead of glory came wounds—shot 
down in the ranks while another man passed 
over him and captured the enemy’s flag. And 
then days and nights of delirious dreaming, 
and weeks of slow, agonising struggle back to 
some measure of health. It was during those 
dark months that the old selfishness and pride 
were gradually burnt out of him, and when he 
rose from his hospital bed, it was with a fixed 
determii^ition to go back and humble himself 
in the dust before the woman he had wronged. 

This was the substance of Hamilton’s story, 
told with many a break and hesitation. He 
had not come empty-handed, for although he 
was not fit for his profession any longer, there 
was a place kept for him in the business which 
his mother was now too old to manage. There 
was enough for all. He could give his wife 
every comfort now ; and she should learn that 
his was no mere idle repentance if, for the 
love • which she once bore him, she would 
stoop to give him another chance ? 

He was still weak from his recent illness, 
and from the stress of emotion, and he was 
fain to hold by the nearest chair as he hurried 
through his defence. Suddenly he stopped 
abruptly. What was the use of it all ? I-Ie 
was speaking to deaf ears, as far as his wife 
was concerned. Elizabeth had tears in her 
kind eyes, for much as she condemned the 
man, she could not doubt his sincerity now. 

“Mara,” she ventured to say at last, “he 
has sinned against you sorely, but he is your 
husband after all ; and it’s ill separating those 
whom God has joined.” 

Still the girl made no response, but her 
fingers closed round her friend’s arm with a 
painful intensity. 

Then Hamilton said humbly, “ I have asked 
too much. I will not ask you to forgive me, 
but for the sake of the child come back to me, 
and let me at least work for you and it.” 

Mara started. A stormy light swept over 
her face. 


“The child is at rest,” she cried passion¬ 
ately, “ you cannot hurt the child ! ” 

Hamilton staggered and fell back against 
the wall. Somehow in all his speculations he 
had never thought of this. Unconsciously, 
and as the sense of fatherhood awoke in him, 
it was always on the thought of that living 
bond between them that he had built his best 
hope of peace. Pie was profoundly moved, 
and he stood with bowed head as Mara broke 
silence at last in a torrent of angry words. 

“The boy was mine; you never claimed 
him,” she said with a sob; “he is dead, and 
but for you my arms would not be empty to¬ 
day, and for his sake I will never forgive you, 
if you wait for a thousand years ! ” 

The man gathered himself together. All 
the excitement died out of his face. 

“You are right,” he said, “nothing can 
atone to you for that. I may as well go, 
there’s no place for me here any more.” 

Thus for a second time he left his lawful 
home. So swift was his departure that it 
was not until the sound of the closing door 
struck on her ear that Elizabeth realised he 
had really gone; then she burned after him, 
and overtook him as he gained the street. 
The desperate look on his face frightened her. 
Where was he going in the utter shattering 
of his hopes ? 

“What will you do ? ” she cried impulsively 
as she reached his side. 

The street was almost empty now in the 
moonless dusk. A passer-by looked at them 
curiously as Hamilton turned to her and 
answered with a bitter laugh, “I’m going 
home, the only home I shall ever have, and 
a million times better than I shall ever deserve. 
There they killed the fatted calf, and made a 
royal holiday when their prodigal returned— 
mothers are like that — it’s only they will 
forgive a man till seventy times seven! ” 

His companion gave a sigh of relief, she 
hardly knew what she had feared. Then she 
said gravely— 

“You came too suddenly, and you have 
wronged her very deeply. She was a mere 
child when you went away, but she is a woman 


now, knowing and understanding all. You 
must give her time; she has a noble nature; 
she will come round at last.” 

The young man shook his head sadly. 
“No,” he answered, “ there is no hope. Can 
a woman forget her child ? But for me and 
all that she endured because of me, it might 
have been living. There is nothing for me to 
do but to go away and never cross her path 
again.” 

P'hen he asked how they had managed to 
live through these years, and when he learnt 
that they had enough for all their simple 
wants, he added, “You see, I dare not even 
claim the right to work for her, and for you 
I suppose I can do nothing, although you have 
stood by her and filled my place ? ” 

Elizabeth meditated. She felt years older 
than this haggard young soldier, and a touch 
of almost motherly compassion stirred within 
her. He was sick and he was sorry, two sure 
passports to her heart. 

“Yes,” she said, “there is one thing you 
can do. Do not go far away. Stay and do 
your duty as a son, and wait and trust to God 
for the rest.” 

It seemed to Dennis as she spoke as if she 
had divined the struggle going on in his mind, 
as to whether he could endure to take up the 
old life at home. A wild longing was upon 
him to put the breadth of the world again 
between himself and the woman who scorned 
him. Then came the thought of the dull 
little house and the two faithful hearts which 
still clave to him, much as he had sinned. 
Could he leave them to sorrow again ? 

“ I will stay,” he said abruptly; and 
Elizabeth was satisfied. 

When she returned she found that Mara 
had set their simple meal and was moving to 
and fro, as if nothing had happened. But 
■when after a while she tried in her quiet 
fashion to plead the young man’s cause, the 
girl retorted with a mirthless laugh— 

“ He killed me, I tell you, that day he went 
away; ’tis my ghost that has lived with you 
ever since. Do the Dead forgive ? ” 

(To be continued .) 


PHYSICAL CULTURE FOR GIRLS. 

By “MEDICUS” (Dr. GORDON-STARLES, R.N.) 


ought to commence 
this paper with some 
sort of an apology 
for having seemed to 
neglect my fair readers 
for a month or two, or 
even longer. Girls, I 
was on the road. For 
three months and over 
I have been leading a 
Bohemian or gipsy life 
in my caravan. Many 
of you know this be¬ 
cause hundreds of you 
visited me, and many 
an interesting conver¬ 
sation did we have 
together in the cosy 
saloon of the “ Wan¬ 
derer.” 

My cruise this sum¬ 
mer did not take me from Land’s End to John 
o’ Groats. I had no wish to make so hackneyed 
a record. But, nevertheless, I journeyed from 
southern Berks to the far-off highlands of 
Braemar, and back to bonnie Aberdeen, by the 
banks of the roaring Dee, crossed England 
from sea to sea, and Scotland from the Solway 
Frith to the German Ocean, the rocky shores 


of which I hugged all the way from Dundee 
to the Granite City. My log-book which I 
kept day after day, gives me this record of 
922 miles, which, it must be admitted, was a 
long drive. Yes, and so delightful! But if 
I were to begin to tell you about it I should 
become so expansive that there would be no 
room for a single word or line upon physical 
culture in the whole of this paper. I cannot, 
however, refrain from thanking the many 
readers of The Girl’s Own Paper for kind¬ 
nesses experienced on the road. Through 
them I got many a nice pitch or camping- 
ground that I might not otherwise have 
obtained. Moreover, the saloon of the 
“Wanderer” was* gay with flowers through¬ 
out my whole journey, and these, with many 
a basket of luscious fruit, were brought me 
by you girls, or your mothers, or fathers. I 
have only to add that the “ Wanderer ” 
caravan is now snug in dock in Aberdeen, 
though I am back in Berks and hard at work, 
and that when the next spring bedecks the 
fields and hedgerows with tender green leaves 
and wild flowers, I am going through to 
the city of my Alma Mater to resume my 
wandering life and bring back my caravan to 
England. On this tour, as during my last, 
I need not say I shall be delighted to meet 


any of you who care to honour me with a 
visit while at anchor in the evening, or by 
the roadside as we stop for the mid-day 
halt. 

* * * * 

Well, now I wish to tell you what I 
propose doing in this and some of my papers 
to follow. I want then to give you some 
really practical hints on physical culture and 
training. Mind you, this is a far more 
important subject than many of us imagine, 
and demands all the attention that the parents, 
or guardians, of young people can give it. 

Once upon a time, as fairy stories begin, it 
was believed that regulated exercise, or ath- 
letism, was not required by girls; that it 
was sufficient for them to stand by, or sit if 
they chose, and see their brothers or friends 
show off their prowess on the field, or in gym¬ 
nasium. But those days have gone by, never 
to return, because we know now that there 
can be neither health nor perfect happiness 
in a feeble or badly developed body or frame. 

Perfect training of the body should strengthen 
not one group of muscles, or two, or even half 
a dozen, but in reality eveiy muscular fibre 
in the body, including, of course, that great 
central power, the heart itself. The training 
should be gradual but regular. Nature will 







retaliate if rushed or hurried, because hurry 
means worry, and when we try to do anything 
too quickly we only half do it. 

Nor should extra diet be forced upon the 
system, because, in this case, the great life 
machine becomes clogged as it were, and 
one of two things is sure to happen. Either 
the surplus food is stored up in the shape of 
useless fat, or the blood becomes impure 
through the inability of the glands of excretion 
to get rid of the effete matter. In a case of 
this sort no real health or happiness is possible, 
the body, including the brain, being in a state 
of torpor half the time. 

On the other hand, the well-trained and 
well-exercised body is that to which just 
enough sustenance, solid and liquid, is supplied 
to make up for the waste that is constantly 
going on, and in which every muscle is 
brought to a state of perfection. To a girl 
of this sort eveiy motion or movement is a 
pleasure, or, at least, is not fatiguing, and 
every movement, too, is graceful. No fear of 
such a one running to grossness, nor, on the 
other hand, having a waist like a wasp. 

But before going any farther, I wish to 
remind you that I am not advocating the 
physical culture of girls with a view to their 
making records in any shape or fashion what¬ 
ever, but for the purpose of securing for each 
and .all who care to carry out my instructions, 
comfort and ease of body, health and conse¬ 
quent happiness, and last, though, perhaps, 
not least, beauty, so far as bright complexions, 
clear eyes and purity of blood can secure that 
desideratum. 

If strength of the muscles of the limbs, 
neck, and chest alone was wished for, so as 
to enable a young lady to vault or lift weights 
or walk, this training would not in my 
opinion be complete, because in all probability 
the external body would be developed at the 
expense of the internal, and the pupil would 
be deficient not only in staying power, but 
in strength of digestion, and I will tell you 
why: apart from the fact that the heart 
itself is, or ought to be, nearly all muscle of 
the strongest kind, there is muscular tissue 
all throughout the lungs; if, therefore, you 
have neither strength of heart nor lungs, you 
can have no staying power, no ability of 
sustaining exertion for any length of time, 
you could not enjoy a day’s walking in the 
woods or wilds, you could neither climb hills 
with comfort, nor wander long by lake- or 
river-side. Then again there is a muscular 
coat to the whole of the digestive canal, and 
it is of the utmost importance to the healthful 
maintenance of the body that this be kept up 
to the mark in strength. The process of 
digestion really commences in the mouth, as 
I have often explained to you, but after perfect 
mastication and deglutition it is carried on 
for a time in the stomach, the muscles of 
which, without any effort of our will, mix 


Habits of order, cleanliness and punctuality 
are worth more than many so-called ac¬ 
complishments. 

Some unslaked lime in a shallow pan will 
absorb damp in a cupboard. 

Be very careful to return books that have 
been lent. They should be returned at once 
when read. 

Water-colour drawings should not be 
hung on a wall in strong sunlight or the 
colours will fade. Oil paintings are not 
affected in the same way, and bear the light. 
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and move the food about till it is reduced to 
pulp and thoroughly mingled with the gastric 
juices. Some time after this the principal 
portion of the nutritive principles of the food 
is taken up by a special set of vessels and 
carried directly into the blood. 

It must be clear and patent therefore to the 
youngest of my readers that Nature shaped 
and formed us, and meant us to make use ot 
the muscles in our bodies, not one of which is 
useless or superfluous. Nor is it difficult to 
understand why a muscle or any group or set 
of muscles becomes feeble and attenuated, if 
never exercised. For the very movements of 
muscular tissue draw the blood towards it and 
enable it to feed itself and grow big and 
strong. Even the exercise of walking, there¬ 
fore, is most beneficial, because the food that 
we have eaten, and that has been digested and 
turned into blood, is used up in the muscles, 
and Nature reminds us that more is needed ; 
we return, therefore, from a long walk in the 
pure, fresh air with increased appetite and a 
healthful flow of animal spirits, which makes us 
on good terms with ourselves and the world 
at large. Even the brain has been relieved of 
semi-stagnant blood and is once more bright 
and clear and capable of increased thought 
and action. 

In the body are voluntary muscles and in¬ 
voluntary. The former we dominate as I do 
at this moment in moving my pen rapidly 
across the paper before me, or in stretching 
out my hand to replenish it with ink. The 
latter or involuntary muscles we have but little 
direct power over. These are they that 
govern the movements of the heart and di¬ 
gestive canal, etc. But even these can be 
forced to do their duty in a healthful and 
natural way, by taking regular exercise and a 
plentiful supply of fresh air. 

Regular and systematic, or I might call it 
scientifically-contrived, exercise has a very 
great effect for good over those involuntary 
muscles that carry on the duties of life by 
night or by day, even when we are soundly 
sleeping, for upon exercise, in a great measure, 
depends the return of the dark blood that 
flows towards the heart by the venous system. 
This is almost mechanical, but that dark 
blood is received into the heart and quickly 
pumped away into the lungs to be re-vivified 
and rendered pure and red, for the re-nutrition 
of the body and maintenance of the animal 
heat. I hate, in my health sermons, to be too 
physiological, but it is necessary that girls 
should know something about the nutrition of 
the body and the healthful effect of exercise 
thereon. 

By proper exercise, then, the muscles, both 
voluntary and involuntary, are increased in 
size, and thus enabled to do their several 
duties with greater ease and completeness. 
By proper exercise the circulation of the blood 
is quickened, and not only this, but the re¬ 
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A tablespoonful of Jeyes’ Disinfectant 
Fluid (a preparation of coal tar) in a bath will 
greatly allay the irritation of nettle-rash. 

The French fire-proof china saucepans are 
by far the most wholesome utensils for cooking 
food. They ensure absolute cleanliness and 
security against anything deleterious getting 
into the food. 

Glass vases should be carefully wiped with 
a soft cloth every time the water is changed, 
or they become hopelessly stained. The 
water in which flowers are placed should be 
changed every day. 
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spiratory powers are increased, breathing is 
rendered more complete, and the blood on this 
very account is more perfectly purified. Does 
it not, I ask you, follow, therefore, that greater 
clearness of skin or complexion is the result, 
with rosier lips and brighter eyes ? And 
complexion is a marvellous thing. Without 
a good complexion the most regular features 
cannot be said to give beauty; with it the 
most homely face will lure the eye. But there 
is something else that exercise does in the 
way of adding to the beauty of the female 
countenance : it gives clearness of brain per¬ 
ception and a greater ability to think and talk 
well; the face therefore becomes more mobile 
and infinitely more expressive, because eveiy 
thought or feeling is portrayed in the 
countenance. A healthful girl needs not to 
wear a stereotyped smile nor a “company 
face,” which is all too often a false one, for 
her brain may be trusted to give the correct 
expression to her countenance, and this cannot 
fail to be beautiful because it is natural. I 
have no hesitation in saying that it is this very 
brain-guided naturalness of expression that 
gives to the faces of children their great 
attraction and beauty. Whenever a girl be¬ 
gins to study the make-up of her face 
instead of leaving it to the control of Nature 
and a healthy, happy brain and mind, she 
commences to lose beauty because she becomes 
artificial. 

Before going any farther I should like to 
say a word or two to parents of children, 
especially those who enjoy the great privilege 
of living in the country. Why do you not 
then, while your children are still young, get 
up on your premises a handy and pretty little, 
well-arranged gymnasium ? It would cost 
too much, you say ? Well, I grant you that 
it would run into a few pounds at first, but 
I am perfectly sure that it would be found 
in the long run the best investment of 
money ever you made for the benefit of your 
family. 

I would suggest that this gymnasium be a 
kind of verandahed bungalow, out in the open 
air of garden or field. That it be simply 
fitted up, that it be perfectly diy and scien¬ 
tifically ventilated, and not only this, but 
capable of being heated in winter. It might 
be a most beautiful little exercise-room too, 
and gay with flowers, both outside and in. 

I hope to be able to continue the subject 
next month, and tell you much more about 
systematic exercise and training. Meanwhile, 
girls, I feel most happy to be with you once 
again, in health and strength, and what your 
brothers would call “ fit,” and I trust we shall 
all continue to be fit, and thus able to do our 
duty in the long dark winter that will be 
coming now so soon. May you all enjoy, as 
I do, the greatest blessing vouchsafed to 
human beings here below, and that is honest 
WORK. 


On entering a house that has been closed 
for a time, the water in the taps should be 
set running for awhile, to run off the water 
that has been stagnant in the pipes. 

Candle ends and wax should never be 
thrown on the kitchen fire, but scraped into a 
tin box kept for the purpose. This can then 
be periodically turned out for the dustman. 

Boxes of matches and firewheels should 
not under any circumstances be kept in a 
kitchen cupboard or anywhere near a fire or 
hot pipes. The matches should be kept in 
a tin box. 
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THE PRINCESS OF WALES’S TAME BIRDS. 

By ERNEST M. JESSOP. 



the big “ shoots ” with which the Royal owner of the 
demesne gratifies his guests. 

And so we dawdle up the pleasant walk, the pheasants 
and rabbits scarce troubling to make way for us, an odd 
village cart or so and a few pleasant-voiced labourers 
being all the signs of human life we meet with until we 
find ourselves in front of the stately “Norwich Gates,” 
so called from their manufacture at, and presentation by, 
that loyal town. Just ioside these same gates a suffi¬ 
ciently startling surprise awaits us—this is no less than a 
stalwart London policeman in full uniform : a being who 
looks sadly incongruous amid his rural surroundings. 

On investigation we find that he is almost the only 
sign and token of the residence of Royalty on the 
estate. . Here is no fuss and bother, no pomp or state, 
no liveried menials to demand one’s business and put 
obstacles in the way of its execution. The whole great 
estate of some 8,000 acres is managed in the simplest 
but most perfect manner—that manner which the whole 
world over distinguishes the English gentleman. 

Past the gates and their smiling keeper we turn to 
the left, following the course of an ancient wall seem¬ 
ingly composed of most nutritious materials, as all 
kinds of vegetation are springing from the interstices 
between its bricks with apparently no other diet to 
depend on than a course of mortar. Bending now to 
the right, past the stables and the lovely green-covered 
East Lodge, opposite to us we notice a well which in 
its way is a perfect little picture, with its moss-grown 
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THE DUKE OF YORK’S PIGEON LOFT. 

Armed with the necessary permission of our always 
gracious Princess, I started from the pretty inn at 
Dersingham one brilliant morning in mid-September. 
My companion, a knight of the camera, had his light 
artillery girded around him, and his baggage in the 
shape of rapid “ plates ” swinging by his side. Straight 
up the wide sandy road which leads from Dersingham 
village to Sandringham House we strode, with many a 
pause to comment on the beauty of our surroundings. 

The broad stretch of greenest turf on either side of 
us, backed up as it is with grand trees and thick under¬ 
growth, naturally gives rise to many a pleasant surprise 
in the shape of domestic scenes of bird and animal 
life, and it is with the greatest difficulty and only 
through constant reminder of our appointments that I 
can prevent the camera-legs being pitched in all kinds 
of likely and unlikely spots. Here it is a foreign 
pheasant, looking like a small specimen of an earthly 
rainbow, showing a gorgeous spot of colour against 
some dark shrubs ; there it is a squirrel taking an early 
bunch of fir cones au naturelle on the spreading branch 
of an elm, or maybe the happy parents of some half 
dozen small brown bunnies teaching their offspring the 
difference between the animal man who does'and him 
who does not shoot: an important branch of education, 
as this same Dersingham road is the usual wind-up of 
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steps and its curious thatched roof, something 
of the shape of a lych-gate, overhung by great 
wide-spreading trees. 

Opea once more comes that camera stand— 
in vain. Business must be attended to, and 
we are now close to the head keeper’s house, 
which is our destination. Still it is hard to 
pass by without a peep 
behind the well into the 
fairy-like glen beyond, 
where, judging from the 
sounds, a birds’ parlia¬ 
ment is just now in full 
sitting, its deliberations 
presided over by some 
splendidly dressed cock 
pheasants who bar our 
further progress. 

But now out from an 
opposite gate comes dear 
old Snowball, one of the 
handsomest and kindest 
of pure white collies, and 
peeping behind him a 
lovely white cat, two 
indications that show 
me, who have been here 
before, that kindly Mrs. 

Jackson, the wife of the 
head keeper, is not far 
distant. Snowball, with 
whom I have been on 
the best of terms since I 
took his portrait some 
years since, waves his 
great white tail and looks 
at me as much as to say, 

“ Are you coining’in? ” 

The cat, who is a com¬ 
parative stranger, echoes 
the invitation with a 
slight “ meow ” and I 
at once accept it. 

Waiting for us at the 
door of her pretty green- 
covered house is Mrs. 

Jackson, wife of the 
Prince’s head keeper. 


WHITE “SILKY” FOWLS. 

Always ready to take a helpful interest in one’s 
work is Mrs. Jackson, and our present subject 
especially commends itself to her. “ First of 
all you ought to photograph ‘Willie,’ as she is 
the Princess’s special pet dove, and very fond of 
her mistress she is.” Every morning when in 
residence at Sandringham does the Princess 


call at Mrs. Jackson’s to 
feed and caress Willie, 
who on her part does 
her best with pretty little 
endearments to repay her 
kind mistress. Walking 
or flying about the house 
as she does, without re¬ 
straint or fear of cat or 
dog, on the Princess’s 
arrival she at once flies to 
her hand or shoulder and 
rubs her beautiful little 
head against her mistress 
with soft bird-like mur- 
murings of contentment, 
and so loath is she to 
give up her position that 
confinement in a cage 
has always to be resorted 
to before the Princess can 
leave her. 

By-the-by the mascu¬ 
line name of Willie is 
somewhat of a misnomer, 
as the little dove has of 
late laid some eggs. 

But now Mrs. Jackson 
calls “ Willie ” by name, 
and fluttering in at the 
sitting-room door comes 
the little pet, so trim aud 
glistening her feathers 
that she seems to be 
clothed in white satin, 
while her ruby-red eyes 
sparkle like genuine gems. 
This morning she is in 
very high spirits, and 
repeatedly making a sound like a happy little 
laugh, flies from one to the other of the party, 
but declines to remain still for a moment. 

Although it is very flattering to have so 
much notice taken of one by such a favoured 
pet, we badly want a photograph of “ Willie,” 
and the poor photographer begins to wear a 
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A GROUP OF THE PRINCESS’S PET BANTAMS. 

occupants, who, until their removal, had lived in the 
Princess’s own boudoir. 

Now Mrs. Jackson hands us over to the care of Robin¬ 
son, a careful attendant, under whose charge are most of 
the domesticated birds on the estate. First he takes us 
to see some small enclosures planted with shrubs and reeds 
and furnished with little pools of water in which reside, 
when they please, various kinds of water-fowl. Here may 
be seen, when they are not wandering about the gardens 
or otherwise engaged, teal, sheldrake, harlequins and 
whistling ducks. One old whistling duck has been here 


worried look as plate after plate is spoiled by her capricious move¬ 
ments. Quite suddenly, however, and without warning she develops 
a tremendous fancy for me, nestles down on my arm, and with her 
satisfied little laugh seems to say, “ This is the one I have long 
loved, and here you may take my portrait,” so at last all goes well. 

With Willie still on my arm, and followed by the white cat and 
dog, we now cross the sunny road to visit some of her friends and 
relations. Here we find an open door framed in climbing roses, within 
which is a glass and wire aviary inhabited as to its centre division by 


some twenty or more white doves. A charming picture they make 
perched on twigs in the bright sunshine, gently cooing soft nothings to 
one another. In the left hand corner of the cage may be seen two of 
them sitting on their own eggs, and probably comparing notes as to 
future results. All these doves, we are told, are descended from a 
pair given to the Princess when in Ireland, and they also are special 
pets of Her Royal Highness, who always feeds them when at 
Sandringham. 

In the side cages of the aviary live (seemingly from choice, as the 
doors are wide open and they can walk about without let 
or hindrance) some Australian crested pigeons, very gay in 
colour and harmonising splendidly with the brilliant but 
homely flowers by which they are surrounded. And here, 
as diarist Pepys would say, it is mighty pretty to notice 
that not any of the birds seem to have the slightest fear 
of the cat which accompanies us. Mrs. Jackson says it is 
quite easy to train cats when young not to notice or inter¬ 
fere with birds, and this particular specimen frequently, 


“ WILLIE,” THE PRINCESS OF WALES’S PET DOVE. 

as one may see, lies down and sleeps by the doves, his long 
white hair mingling with the snowy feathers of the sitting 
birds. He has his uses, too, as a poor little lame rat, who 
looks in just now at the door of the aviary, quickly finds 
himself an example of the doctrine of the non-survival of 
the unfittest. 

This same aviary in which we have been talking was 
once used as a monkey-house, but in the words of the 
sailor who, when asked to describe the manners and 
customs of some aborigines, answered, “ Manners they 
had none, and their customs were abominable,” the 
same was observed of the monkeys, and so they were duly 
evicted and their places filled by the present pretty 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES’S PIGEON LOFT. 


SHELDUCK AND SHELDRAKE. 


COCKIE. 


SOME OF THE DUKE OF YORK’S PIGEONS IN THEIR LOFT. 


for thirteen years, and 
earned for herself a 
unique distinction. It 
is believed these ducks 
were never known to lay 
in England before ; how¬ 
ever, determined to 
make a record, lay this 
one did, sat on her own 
eggs, and moreover suc¬ 
cessfully reared four 
young ones. 

Near by we come on a 
pen containing a shel¬ 
drake and duck. These 
exhibit some alarm at 
the fixing of the camera, 
but it is useless to pro¬ 
test as the plates are 
extra rapid, and the 
strange instrument is 
wielded by Mr. Kearton, 


the most accomplished bird photo¬ 
grapher in England. 

The eggs from which these birds 
were incubated were found on the 
borders of the estate and duly hatched 
out. The young birds were reared 
by the persevering Robinson, who 
would walk many miles daily to pro¬ 
cure cockles for their delectation. 
In gratitude for this care, although 
their movements are quite unimpeded, 
they seldom wander far from the 
home of their youth. 

In immediate proximity to these 
fortunate foundlings are three large, 
fat and happy-looking mandarin ducks 
obtained in exchange from the Zoo. 

Now we pass through the gates 
leading to the kennels to visit the 
most important pet bird on the estate. 
This is “ Cockie,” originally a very 
fine specimen of a white 
cockatoo with a salmon- 
coloured crest surmount¬ 
ing his venerable but in¬ 
telligent countenance. 

For reasons best known 


to himself, he carefully removes all feathers that 
grow within his reach from his person, thereby 
giving himself somewhat the appearance of 
a very thin judge, who has commenced his 
toilet by putting on his wig. At the sight 
of my friend with his camera, “Cockie” 
commences to dance a sort of barbarian war- 
dance on his perch, at the same time making 
a few remarks in an undertone that I cannot 
help thinking are criticisms of the most dero¬ 
gatory nature on our personal appearance and 
belongings. These remarks are punctuated 
at short intervals by ear-piercing yells of the 
most unearthly nature. 

However, when called to order by Brunsdon, 
his keeper, he at once assumes his most 
judicial attitude, feels along his perch as 
though searching for pens and note-book, 
and preserves a solemn silence while his 
history is related, although the way that he 
raises and lowers his crest at certain points 
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of the narrative, together with an artful wink 
of one eye, make me expect to hear him break 
out at any moment with some sharp, cross- 
examining questions. 

He, it seems, has been the property of the 
Princess for the past twenty-five years, and is 
exceedingly attached to her. Until the last 
few years he resided in his mistress’s dressing- 
room, from which he was only banished on 
account of the increasing power of his lungs. 
In order to certify to the truth of this state¬ 
ment, “ Cockie ” here gives utterance to a 
perfectly deafening shriek. When at Sand¬ 
ringham the Princess pays him a regular 
morning visit, and as soon as she is near 
enough to his perch “ Cockie ” takes her hand 
with his black claw, rubs his head against her 
and chatters his best thanks for the kindness 
he has experienced for so many years. In fact 
it is sometimes a difficult matter to separate 
him from the Royal mistress he loves so well. 

Much more, no doubt, we should have 
heard concerning the life and achievements 
of “ Cockie,” but the narrative is broken off 
by that worthy himself, who has for some 
minutes been regarding the tripod legs of the 
the camera with a fascinated eye, and now 
endeavours to acquire possession of them 
with a view to their utilisation as a portable 
gymnasium. Some little time is occupied 
with their rescue, as “ Cockie ” holds firm 
with beak and claw, but at last we literally 
tear ourselves away, followed by an unmis¬ 
takable yell of derision from the featherless 
magnate. 

Now, with Robinson once more for pilot, 
we cross the road to the new pheasantry, 
opposite which live the Princess’s pet ban¬ 
tams. Here along a turf-bordered path in 
the neatest of pens are to be found the 
Princess’s latest fancies. Started from a 
few birds presented by the Hon. Mabel 
Sturt, the collection now numbers over one 
hundred, and includes all the best classes 
known to fanciers. Japanese Speckled, 
Japanese White with black tails, Black Rose- 
combs, Scotch Greys, Duckwing game and 
Pile, game—all have their separate pens with 
their titles on the gates; and, as Pepys would 
say, a mighty pretty diversion it is for the 
Princess and her friends to come from the 
great house with the proper food carried by 
an attendant, and feed and watch the ways 
and manners of the bright and graceful little 
creatures. 

We carry off one successful photograph in 
spite of the opposition of a pile game cock, 
who, although not more than about a pound 
in weight, with the proverbial gallantry of 
his race, is fully prepared to fight the three 
of us first and the camera afterwards. How¬ 
ever, a small tribute to his prowess in the 
shape of a handful of grain is sufficient to 


solace his wounded pride, and we are allowed 
to depart scathless but amidst a loud crowing 
of defiance from his friends and neighbours. 

In the paddock at the rear, of the bantam 
pens we stop to notice some beautiful white 
“ silky ” fowls, so called from their being 
covered in the place of feathers with a soft 
thick down closely resembling raw silk in 
texture. These were reared from French 
parents and are mainly kept to act as foster- 
mothers to the young pheasants, of which 
many thousands are bred every year for sport¬ 
ing purposes on the estate. The “ silkies,” 
from their lightness and warmth, it is thought, 
will entirely take the place of the Dorkings 
which were formerly used for rearing purposes. 

.And now we make the discovery that both 
the Prince of Wales and the Duke of York 
are pigeon fanciers, so of course our next 
move is made to see the Prince’s loft of 
homing pigeons. The management of both 
this and the Duke of York’s loft is in the 
hands of Mr. J. Walter Jones, the head 
master of the Prince’s schools at Sandringham, 
and from his conversation and the appearance 
of the lofts, it is easy to see that Mr. Jones 
is both an enthusiast and an expert, and it 
is a real pleasure to hear him discourse on 
his treasured charges. The Prince of Wales’s 
loft contains twenty-one nest boxes, and is 
usually full. The aviary attached is at present 
inhabited by fourteen birds of high pedigree, 
who require a coloured illustration to do 
justice to their beauty as they preen them¬ 
selves in the brilliant sunshine. The loft as 
shown in our photograph is a brick building 
situated close to the house of Mr. Jackson, 
the Prince’s head keeper. It is divided into 
two compartments for old and young birds. 
During the winter season the birds are 
separated, the hens occupying the young 
bird portion and the male birds that of the 
old ones where the nest boxes are situated. 
About a week before the pairing season 
commences, say the end of February, the 
entrances to the nest boxes are opened and 
each male bird selects the one he fancies. 
Their mates are then placed in these, and 
the boxes are for the time being closed. In 
front of each nest box hangs a drinking tin 
of an ingenious pattern which always keeps 
the water clean. 

The water supply in the loft is kept in 
enamelled iron pans with covers, as Mr. 
Jones has a strong objection to any drinking 
fountain the interior of which cannot be seen 
and well cleansed. 

Outside the loft is the bath placed in the 
hollowed trunk of a tree. This is available 
for the birds both winter and summer, except 
during the training and racing season, when 
it is overturned before the return of the birds 
in order that they may at once enter the loft. 


The birds are fed from a hopper, beans 
being the staple food. Failing the most 
careful and regular hand feeding, the hopper 
is considered the best method. The loft is 
cleaned out every morning and the floor and 
nest boxes strewn with fine gravel, or silt, to 
use the local name. This is stated to be the 
secret of the good health and vigour of the 
birds: plenty of coarse grit means good 
digestion, without which good health is im¬ 
possible. During the moulting season plenty 
of change of diet is given, Mr. Jones believ¬ 
ing that the more nutritious the diet the 
better the quality of the growing feathers, 
lie notices that with the wild pigeon the 
moulting season is also the time of plenty 
and variety of diet. 

Some of the pretty birds we are now inspect¬ 
ing have flown home from places as far 
distant as Ventnor, Cherbourg, London, 
Chard, Newcastle - on - Tyne and Berwick. 
The smartest birds in the loft are some 
pretty “blues” descended from a pair pre¬ 
sented by Monsieur A. Jurion. Number 
five from the right in the aviary photograph 
was presented by M. Duchateau, president of 
the National Flying Club of Belgium. 

Neither the .Prince’s or the Duke of York’s 
pigeons are flown with the idea of winning 
matches, and the interest on race days is 
mainly at Sandringham as to which of the 
lofts does best. 

And now a short walk over the meadows, 
past the pretty school-house at West Newton, 
takes us to the pigeon loft of H.R.IL. the 
Duke of York. It is a charming little place 
adjoining York Dairy, without a chance of 
feeling a breath of north or east wind, and 
surrounded by such an old-fashioned garden 
full of old-fashioned flowers, fruit and vege¬ 
tables, as one seldom even dreams about. 

The loft consists of two storeys, the upper 
with fourteen nest boxes, where we get our 
pretty picture of the patient parent who is 
known as No. 659; and a ground floor with 
six nest boxes and an aviary attached which 
contains some very valuable birds, mainly the 
gifts of distinguished foreign fanciers. The 
illustration of the Duke’s homing pigeons 
shows the projecting perches provided for 
the birds, and my attention is also called to 
the peculiar trap through which the birds 
enter the top storey of the loft. This is 
specially designed to keep stray cats in their 
proper place, t.e., on the outside. So with 
a last look at the pretty loft, the adjoining 
trim-built “ Alexandra ” model cottages, and 
with a wish for long life and happiness to the 
gracious lady to whose fostering care so much 
of the quiet happiness which seems to pervade 
all the Sandringham estate is due, we bid 
farewell to the last of our courteous guides 
and the lucky birds in their care. 
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By Mrs. GEORGE DE HORNE VAIZEY. 



CHAPTER Y. 

The next day the Savilles lost no time in 
consulting the agent who had been com¬ 
missioned to advertise for houses on 
their behalf, and he in his turn pre¬ 
sented them with a list of a dozen places 
which were for sale, eight of which were 
obviously unsuitable, and none in the 
very least like Peggy’s ideal abode. 
This was a bitter disappointment to the 
expectant trio, and the disappointment 
was not softened by the off-hand and 
independent manner in which they were 
treated, for the agent hinted at inordinate 
expectations, smiled openly at Peggy’s 
inquiry about a moat, and floated off to 
attend to another inquirer, as if any other 
subject were worth considering when 
the question of Colonel Saville’s future 
home was on the taftis / 

Mrs. Saville left the office with a 
crestfallen air, but her husband and 
daughter stalked forth with their most 
military stride, and exchanged glances 
of kindling irritation on the doorstep. 

“Insubordinate wretch!” cried the 
Colonel, the ends of his moustache look¬ 
ing fiercer than ever, and his eyes 
gleaming with anger, for after ruling as 
despot over his regiment for so many 


years, the lack of deference shown by 
a mere civilian was a distinct trial to 
the flesh. “ There’s a good deal to be 
said for our friends the natives after all, 
Peg ! If one of them had dared to treat 
me like that-” 

“Just so!” assented Peggy. “I’m 
with you, father. I do like people to 
tremble at my nod, and in this land of 
freedom no one seems in the least afraid 
of us. It’s disgraceful. We had better 
take the train, and look at this Uplands 
place. It seems the most likely of any on 
the list, so I suppose we ought to see it.” 

To the Uplands, then, the trio betook 
themselves, to find disappointment 
number two, for the name had evidently 
been bestowed in a spirit of satire on a 
house situated in a valley, and shut in 
by a network of trees. The rooms smelt 
like so many vaults, and presented a 
cheerful pattern of mould upon the walls, 
whi'-j even Peggy’s ardour could not 
face the task of reducing a wilderness 
into a garden. A drive of three miles 
brought the explorers to yet another 
desirable residence of so uncompromis¬ 
ingly bleak and hideous an aspect that 
they drove away from the gates without 
examining the interior, and returned to 
town fatigued and discouraged. 


“ But we could not expect to find what 
we wanted the very first day,” Peggy 
reminded herself cheerily. “Besides, 
Mellicent is coming! That is quite 
enough happiness for one day. In two 
more hours she will be here. I’ll go 
downstairs at five o’clock, and wait for 
her in the hall.” 

When five o’clock arrived, however, a 
brother officer came to call upon Colonel 
Saville, and Peggy was delayed several 
minutes longer than she intended, so 
that when she repaired downstairs it was 
a little past the hour when Mellicent 
was due. It was quite likely that the 
train had been behind time, or that diffi¬ 
culties in getting luggage put on a cab 
might have delayed her arrival, and 
Peggy devoutly hoped that this had 
been the case, so that she might still be 
in time to give a friendly welcome. The 
hall was, as usual, crowded with visitors. 
An American contingent chatted merrily 
together in one corner; a French 
marquise stared around through a gold- 
rimmed lorgnette ; and the usual array 
of family parties lolled on ottomans and 
sofas, scrutinising the passers-by, and 
exchanging whispered criticisms, which 
were neither so complimentary nor so 
subdued as might have been desired. 


“ ‘ OH, PEGGY, I FEEL—I FEEL SO UNCOMFORTABLE ! ’ ” 
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A stout lady and two slim daughters, 
looking more like fashion-plates from 
a fashion paper than Peggy could 
have believed it possible for any human 
creatures to do, stood discussing a 
knotty point together in the centre of 
the floor, their voluminous skirts shutting 
out the view beyond. Peggy made a 
little detour to the side, caught sight of 
a broad, blue serge back, looking 
broader than ever from contrast with 
sylph-like forms, a coil of yellow hair 
beneath a sailor hat, and the side of a 
crimson cheek. Mellicent! Of course 
it was Mellicent! There she stood, the 
poor dear thing, a statue of misery in 
the midst of the fashionable crowd, a 
roll of shawls clutched in one hand, her 
dress thick with dust, and her hair 
blown into disorder. The critics on the 
benches sniggered and whispered to 
one another, and the French marquise 
examined her through the lorgnette with 
unconcealed amaze ; but at the sight of 
the familiar figure Peggy’s heart leapt 
within her, for she saw again the ivy- 
covered vicarage, and the shabby, sunny 
schoolroom in which she had spent such 
happy days. A hand clutched Mellicent’s 
arm in ecstatic grasp, and a tremulous 
voice spoke in her ear. 

“ Mellicent, darling ! Is it really 
you ? ” 

“Oh, my goodness, Peggy, have you 
come at last ? Nobody knew where you 
were, and they said they’d send, and it’s 
simply awful the way these wretches 
stare!” cried Mellicent in a rush. 
“ They sit round in rows, and glare as if 
they had nothing in the world to do but 
quiz the poor new arrivals as they come 
in at the door.” 

“ Which, my dear, is precisely the 
state of the case. It is disconcerting, 
especially when you arrive in the even¬ 
ing, after a tempestuous channel pas¬ 
sage, and step into a hall aglow with 
diamonds and eye-glasses; but turn 
about is fair play!” cried Peggy re¬ 
assuringly. “ To-morrow you and I will 
quiz in our turn, and just think how we 
shall enjoy it. Father and I have sat 
together for hours, criticising and invent¬ 
ing histories, and you have no idea how 
entertaining it is. You’ll simply love it.” 

“ No, I sha’n’t. It’s unkind and cruel, 
and must make people simply dread 
coming in. If I were the manager, I 
wouldn’t allow it!” declared Mellicent 
i-n righteous wrath ; then her eyes turned 
to her companion, and a tardy realisation 
of the position seemed to dawn upon 
her. “Oh, Peggy! ” she cried, and 
again, “Oh, Peggy ! I’m so glad to 
see you again. It has seemed such a 
long, long time since you went away, 
and there was no one like you—no one 
who could ever take your place.” 

Peggy gave an affectionate little grip 
to the blue serge arm, but made none of 
the protests which usually follow such 
an announcement. Modesty not being 
her strong point, she saw no reason to 
dispute Mellicent’s assertion, so smiled 
instead, and cried reassuringly— 

“Never mind, I’m back again now, 
and never going away no more ! Dear 
old Chubs, you look so fresh, and pink- 
and-white and Englishy, that it does 
me good to see you. This is our sitting- 


room, and you must come in and say 
how do you do to father and mother, and 
have some tea. Father is going out 
with a friend presently, and mother will 
have a rest in her bedroom, so we shall 
have a cosy little chat by ourselves. 
Don’t look alarmed ! They are not a 
bit fierce, I assure you, but a most mild 
and agreeable old couple.” 

As she spoke Peggy threw open the 
door of the sitting-room, and “the mild 
and agreeable couple” bestowed the 
kindliest of greetings upon their young 
visitor, but the surroundings w r ere all so 
strange and formal that country-bred 
Mellicent was overpowered, and could 
only blush and stammer in school-girl 
fashion. Her own perfect consciousness 
of the fact added fuel to her embarrass¬ 
ment, and a full-length mirror at the 
opposite side of the room presented 
such an exasperating contrast of rustic 
awkwardness and dainty grace, as she 
and Peggy stood side by side, that her 
heart died down within her. Poor 
Mellicent! her new coat and skirt had 
been made by the very best dressmaker 
in the village, and had been considered 
a miracle of elegance by the admiring 
home circle ; so that she had looked for¬ 
ward to making quite a triumphant en¬ 
trance, and now here she was, looking her 
very worst, and conscious of a dozen 
shortcomings as she looked at her 
friend’s graceful figure. Peggy’sfeatures 
still retained their miniature-like fault¬ 
lessness of outline, her pretty hair was 
coiled about her head in fantastic fashion, 
she bore herself with even more than the 
old assurance, and rustled about the 
room in a gown of Parisian manufacture. 
A little chill of strangeness and depres¬ 
sion settled down on Mellicent’s spirits. 
For the last month she had lived in con¬ 
stant expectation of this visit, had built a 
fairy edifice of dreams concerning it, and 
already the foundations were beginning 
to totter. The great hotel, with its crowd 
of critical inmates, was terrifying to the 
country-bred girl, the graciousness of 
her host and hostess appeared formal 
when compared with the warm-hearted 
cordiality of her Irish mother, and even 
Peggy herself seemed transformed into 
another person. It was no longer 
Peggy, it was Mariquita, and Mariquita 
a dozen times more self-possessed and 
imposing than in the days of old. 

When Colonel and Mrs. Saville left 
the room, Mellicent watched with awed 
eyes an interview which took place 
between Miss Peggy and a waiter whom 
she had summoned to bring a supply of 
fresh tea. There. were several other 
matters to discuss regarding the des¬ 
patch of letters and parcels, and the 
severe though courteous manner in which 
the young lady conducted the conver¬ 
sation, reduced the listener to a con¬ 
dition of speechless amazement. When 
the door closed behind the man, Peggy 
met the stare of the horrified blue eyes, 
and put a laughing inquiry as to the 
nature of her offence. 

“ I don’t know how you dare talk to 
him like that! ” stammered Mellicent in 
return. “ He is ever so much older than 
you, and looks so—so dignified and 
grand, and you order him about, and 
tell him to be careful, and send him 


running up and downstairs. I don’t 
know how you can do it. I’m nervous 
enough about finding fault with the 
servants at home, but with a stranger! 
A man ! I could never summon up 
courage to find fault, no matter what 
mistakes he made. And you are so cool 
about it! ” 

“ My dear, I’m used to it. Consider 
the position I have had to fill these last 
three years in Indiah ! ” drawled Miss 
Peggy, and leant her head against the 
cushions of her chair with an exhausted 
air which seemed to imply that she had 
come straight from the duties of Govern¬ 
ment House itself. Then suddenly she 
straightened herself, and attacked the 
teapot. 

“ I forget if you take sugar in your 
tea. So few people do nowadays. And 
cream ? It’s rather strong, I’m afraid. 
Be sure to tell me if it’s exactly as you 
like.” 

“ Thank you ! ” murmured Mellicent 
faintly. She put the cup down on a 
table close at hand, and fumbled ner¬ 
vously with her gloves. 

“ P-Peggy!” 

“ Yes, dear.” 

** Peg-gy! ” 

“ Yes, Mellicent, what is it ? ” 

“ Oh, Peggy, I feel—I feel so un¬ 
comfortable ! It’s all so strange and dif¬ 
ferent from what I expected. I thought 
I should feel at home the moment I 
saw you—but I don’t, not a bit. You 
look so grown up and proper, and your 
dress is so grand, and you have done 
your hair like the people in the fashion- 
books, and I never can make out how 
on earth they twist it in and out . . . We 
are the same age, but you seem ever so 
much older, and 1 don’t feel that it is 
you at all.” 

“The inference is, that I never was 
proper, nor tidy, nor well dressed in the 
old days ! Not very complimentary to 
me, I must say,” began Peggy lightly, 
and then caught sight of a teardrop 
glitteringon Mellicent’s eyelashes, which 
sobered her very quickly. Crying ? 
No, surely not; yet tears were there, 
undeniable tears, filling the blue eyes, 
and rolling slowly down over the pink 
cheeks. Peggy dropped down on her 
knees, and clasped her hands round the 
plump blue waist. 

“ Why, Mill, what is it ? What grieves 
you, dear ? What have I done, or said, 
or looked—horrid thing that I am !—to 
vex you within ten minutes of your 
arrival ? I never, never meant it! ” 

“You haven’t done anything! It’s 
my own fault. I’m sorry to be so silly, 
Peggy, but all this time I have been 
longing and longing to see you, and 
thinking that it would be just the same 
as in the old days ; but, oh, Peggy, 
we’ve led such different lives, and it’s 
not the same—oh, it’s not the same at 
all! I have stood still, but you have 
moved on, and there’s such a big, big 
difference. I realised it all of a sudden, 
and began to cry like a baby, but it’s 
not your fault. It’s only because I am 
so fond—so fond of you, Peggy, and so 
sorry to think-” 

“ You dear, sweet goose ! Stop cry¬ 
ing this minute, and listen to me. There 
is no difference between us, and it’s 
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going to be exactly the same. You are 
Mellicent Asplin, and I’m Peggy Saville, 
and after my very own people I love the 
dear old vicaragers more than anyone 
else in the world. I never change in 
my affections, and in other respects the 
day may yet dawn, my love, when you 
may wish that I had altered consider¬ 
ably more than I have. Will it help you 
to recognise me if I pull your hair, eh ?— 
or tickle you under the chin, eh ?—or 
give a ni-ce little jolt to your elbow just 
as you lift your cup, eh ? ” cried Peggy, 
illustrating each inquiry in practical 
fashion, while Mellicent giggled in the 
midst of tears, and dabbed her eyes with 
her handkerchief. 

“Do—on’t! You’ll spoil my dress. 
Oh, Peggy, it is good of you, and I did 
so want to come, and will you really 
promise not to be ashamed of me if I 
make stupid mistakes, and look dowdy 
and horrid when we go out together ? ” 

“ I’ll be ashamed of you, and furious 
into the bargain, if you hint at such a 
thing again. I’m not a snob, thank 
goodness! Now sit up, my dear, and drop 
sentiment, and attend to tea. Take a 
cress sandwich, and don’t cry over it, I 
beseech you ! If there is one thing 
more objectionable than another, it is 
wet salad. Tell me all about home, and 
everyone in it. Are they looking for¬ 
ward to my advent, and is cook remem¬ 
bering my favourite puddings ? I’ve 
got a present for everyone—such a 
beautiful white shawl for Mrs. Asplin, 
a tiger skin for your father’s study, 
some old manuscripts for Esther, as I 
could not think of anything she would 
like better, and-” 

“And what for-How "very nice! 

So kind of you, Peggy, to think of us ! ’’ 
protested Mellicent, drawing herself up 
with sudden recollection, but palpitating 
with curiosity to hear what her own 
share might be. “Esther hopes to get 
home while you are with us, but she 
can’t tear herself from her precious 
pupils for more than a week. She has 
three little boys whom she is training for 
school, and teaching Latin and Greek 
and mathematics and all sorts of horrid 
things. You would hate it, Peggy, and 
so would I, but Esther loves it, and 
grudges every moment she is away.’’ 

Peggy laughed. 

“ I can imagine it! The little rascals 
scrawling substantives on their slates— 

‘ O frog—To a frog—By, with, or from 
a frog!’ and Esther’s solemn distress 
over a wrong termination. Isn’t it a 
blessing that we are made differently, 
and that some people are born with such 
wonderful patience and forbearance ? I 
pity their poor little knuckles if I were 
in charge. But then I was always 
hastily inclined. Your father used to 
say that Esther and Rob had far more 
of the scholarly spirit than Rex, though 
he must have worked hard to get through 


his examinations so well. Dear old Rex, 
how I should love to see him again. It 
seems so funny to think of him as a full- 
fledged doctor, with a practice of his 
own ! How does he like living in the 
north, and how does he get on ? ’’ 

Mellicent shrugged her shoulders 
uncertainly. 

“ Pretty well, only it’s such a dis¬ 
gustingly bracing place that no one 
is ever ill. Rex says it is most de¬ 
pressing to look out of the windows 
and see the healthy faces ! He gets 
so tired waiting for patients who never 
come. I stayed with him for a week in 
.the winter, and whenever the bell rang 
we used to rush out into the hall, and 
peer over the banisters to see who was 
there, and if it was a patient Rex kept 
him waiting for ten minutes by his 
watch, to pretend that he was busy, 
though he was really dying to fly down¬ 
stairs at once. He makes very little 
money, and father has to help him a 
good deal; but last month something 
happened which he hopes will help him 
on. The mayor of the town had a 
carriage accident just opposite his 
house, and was nearly killed. Wasn’t 
it luck for Rex ? He was so pleased! 
The mayor was carried into the house 
and could not be moved for days, and 
the papers were full of ‘ Dr. Asplin this, 
and Dr. Asplin that,’ as if he was the 
biggest doctor they had ! The mayoress 
seems to have taken a fancy to him too, 
for she begs him to go to their house as 
often as he likes without waiting to be 
asked. It will be nice for Rex to have 
some friends in the town, for he daren’t 
go far from home. Oswald and his wife 
live within an hour’s rail, and often 
invite him there, but he is afraid to go 
in case a patient should appear ! ” 

“ Oswald’s wife! How strange it 
sounds ! I have never heard anything 
about her, and am so curious to know 
what she is like ! What account did 
Rex bring when he came home from the 
wedding ? ’’ 

“ He said he couldn’t attempt to 
describe her, but that you could meet 
seventy-six girls exactly like her any 
day of the week. Rather pretty, rather 
fair, rather nice, rather musical! Every¬ 
thing rather , and nothing very / and 
thinks Oswald the most wonderful man 
in the world. She can’t be very clever 
herself if she thinks that, can she ? 
Oswald was always a regular dunce ! ” 

“Oh, ‘dunce’ is too strong a word, 
Chubby ! He was not brilliant, but you 
must remember that he suffered from 
contrast with his companions. Rex was 
very bright, if he was not exactly clever, 
and it is not often that you come across 
such a really scholarly boy as Rob 
Darcy! ’ ’ 

Peggy busied herself with the arrange¬ 
ment of the tea-tray without glancing in 
her friend’s direction, and with an air 



of studied carelessness. She herself 
knew that she had dragged Rob’s name 
into the discussion for no other object 
than to set Mellicent’s ready tongue to 
work on a subject about which she was 
longing for information, and she was 
alarmed lest her intention might be 
suspected. Mellicent, however, had 
retained her comfortable obtuseness 
and ^rose to the bait with innocent 
alacrity. 

“ Well, I don’t know if you call it 
scholarly to think of nothing in the 
world but beetles, and grubby little 
plants that no one ever heard of 
before; but I call it idiotic. He is 
worse than Esther, because, after all, 
school-boys are human creatures, and 
sometimes you can’t help liking them, 
though they are so tiresome, but nobody 
could love a beetle! I said so once to 
Rob and he snubbed me dreadfully, and 
talked at me for half an hour. I didn’t 
understand half he said, for it was all 
in technical beetle-y language, but it 
was meant to prove that it was wrong 
to say anything of the sort, or refuse to 
see the beauty hidden away in the 
meanest created thing.” 

“ Quite true ! I agree with Rob. He 
was perfectly right.” 

“ But, Peggy, a beetle ! And to care 
for nothing else! You have no idea 
what a regular old hermit Rob has 
become. He is perfectly wrapped up 
in beetles!” cried Mellicent, with a 
descriptive elegance of diction, at which 
her hearer shuddered visibly. “He 
takes no interest in anything else ! ” 

Peggy smiled, and her head took a 
complacent tilt. 

“That’s bad! That will have to be 
altered. He’ll take interest in me, my 
dear, or there’ll be trouble ! I believe 
in a man devoting himself to his work, 
but Rob is too nice to. be allowed to 
bury himself completely. I must rouse 
him up ! A fortnight from now we will 
meet again, and the treatment will 
begin. Meanest creatures are all very 
well in their way, but superior ones 
demand their own share of attention. 
Rob always did as I told him, and he 
will not disappoint me now.” 

% Mellicent gazed at her friend in reflec¬ 
tive fashion. She called up before her 
a picture of Rob’s great stooping form, 
his shaggy head, and overhanging 
brows, and contrasted it mentally with 
that of the slim little, neat little, prettiest 
of elf-like figures before her. No, it 
was not. in the' least likely that Rob 
would disappoint Peggy Saville. “Those 
dreadful Savilles ” had now as ever the 
power of enforcing obedience from their 
vassals. 

“ But all the same,” she repeated 
obstinately* “ but all the same he would 
have liked you better if you had been a 
beetle! ” 

(To be continued.) 
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THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER, 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


STUDY AND STUDIO. 

AV ida Covo (Salonica).—i. We should suggest that a 
book cannot fail .to please your teacher, and in 
choosing it you must be guided by her tastes and 
character.—2. Your quotation— 

“ I hear a voice you cannot hear 
Which says I must not stay; 

I see a hand you cannot see 
Which beckons me away,” 

is from a poem, “Colin and Lucy,” by Thomas 
Tickell ( 1686-1740). Thanks for your charming 
little letter. 

Maidie. —Your quotation (corrected)— 

“ Is there never a chink in the world above 
Where they listen for words from below?” 

is from a lyric by Jean Ingelow beginning— 

“ When sparrows build, and the leaves break forth, 
My old sorrow wakes and cries.” 

It is finely set to music by Virginia Gabriel, and 
was formerly very often heard. “ When Sparrows 
Build ” is the name of the song. You will find the 
words introduced into a longer poem, “ Supper at 
the Mill,” in the first volume of Miss Ingelow’s 
poems. 

L/Tstus (?) Sorte Mea. —Your letter is very interesting 
to us. We must not reply to more than two of 
our questions, and only one question is allowed to 
e put by the New Rules.—1. Your plan of corre¬ 
spondence lessons is very good, and if you like to 
formulate it, we will insert your name and address. 

. As you are not living at home we should hesitate 
to do this without full permission.—2. The quo¬ 
tation— 

- “ For gold must be tried by fire, 

As a heart must be tried by pain,” 

is from “ Cleansing Fires,” a poem by Adelaide 
Anne Procter (“Legends and Lyrics”). It has 
been set to music by Virginia.Gabriel.. 

Wal will find “Sketching from Nature,” by John 
C. Staples, in The Girl's Own Outdoor Book 
(56,'Paternoster Row). 1 

Lizzie van Hardenbroek (Holland).— i. We have 
never heard of a book called simply John Halifax 
written by another than Miss Mulock, but often the 
third-word of the title, Gentleman , is omitted in 
speaking of the novel.—2. We think that if you were 
to procure a magazine called Hand and Eye (4d.), 
published monthly by Newmann &Co., 84, Newman 
Street, W., yon might find out what you want to 
know about chip-carving ; or you might inquire of 
Miss Andrew, 31, Blenheim Road, Bradford, 
Yorkshire. 

Olive. —The thought embodied in the not very 

. striking sentence you quote has been expressed by 
many great writers. We give you two passages 
conveying the idea— 

“ Beauty stands 
In the admiration only of weak minds 
Led captive.” 

Milton, Paradise Regained , book ii., line 210. 

“ Not in nature, but in man, is all the beauty and 
the worth he sees.”— Emerson. 

A Canadian Girl. —Your writing for a girl of 
thirteen is excellent, and we wish the same system 
were taught in some English schools. We receive, 
very many letters from Canadian girls. Tour 

- request shall have attention. 

A. B. C.—In our opinion it would be a very great 
risk to obtain a French companion housekeeper by 
means of “an advertisement in a foreign paper,” 
and we should advise you to write to a good 
agency, eg., Miss Hug’s, 21, Baker Street, Lon¬ 
don, W., saying exactly what you want: or to Miss 
Williams, 6, Rue de la Sorbonne, Paris. 

MEDICAL. 

Daphne. —Your squint was obviously due to an 
error of refraction of your eyes. If you had worn 
spectacles from infancy you would never have 
developed a squint at all. You say you wish an 
operation to be done to cure the squint, and we 
think you are quite right. It very often happens 
that old squints are not cured by spectacles. You 
will find further particulars about squints in 
tlie article by “The New Doctor” on “How to 
take care of our Sight,” which appeared in 
vol. xix. of this paper. You ask us, “ If I have an 
operation performed, must I wear glasses after¬ 
wards ? ” Yes, of course you must! The operation 
does not cure the error of refraction but only one 
effect of it. If you do not wear spectacles after the 
operation, the squint will recur. 

Severa. —The juice of lemons has been used for 
centuries to remove freckles. Whether it really 
does possess this power or the whole thing is a 
myth we cannot say. Certainly we have not seen 
any great results follow this treatment. 

Margarita di Parete. —You cannot permanently 
remove superfluous hairs with safety. We have 
discussed this question so often lately that it is 
simply wasting space to repeat it. 


Amina. —The followers of certain trades have special 
ailments of their own arising from their occupa¬ 
tions ; and, also, some are more prone to certain 
ailments which, though not peculiar to such classes, 
are yet more common in them than in others. The 
diseases caused by various trades and works may 
be divided into four groups. First, those occurring 

• from mechanical irritation, i.e., the phthisis of 
knife-grinders, stone-breakers, and others, whose 
occupations expose them to the inhalation of irri- 

• tating dust. The “ black spit ” of miners is another 
form of the same disease. Other examples of this 
class are the corns which develop on the hands 
of hammermen or writers; the gastric ulcer of 
cobblers, due to the pressure of the last against the 
pit of. the stomach; or the rupture of the air 
vesicles in the lungs, producing the disease called 
“emphysema,” which occurs in cornet-players and 
singers. It must be observed that in all these 
cases the occupation is only a predisposing cause 
to the malady ; thus miners’ phthisis is a tubercular 
disease caused by the tubercle bacillus. The occu¬ 
pation of the sufferer has merely paved the way for 
the germs by reducing the resisting power of the 

. lungs. Secondly, there are those professions which 

. carry with .them a special exposure to infectious 
diseases, such as medicine and nursing. Thirdly, 
there are trades in which the employees deal with 
poisons, which are slowly absorbed and so set up 

. chronic poisoning. The commonest of these is 
the lead poisoning of plumbers or painters, the 
chronic arsenical poisoning of rat-paste makers or 
glaziers, and the antimony poisoning of composi¬ 
tors. Amongst the rarer ones, which are gradually 
disappearing, may be mentioned the phosphorus 
poisoning of match-makers and the mercurial 
tremors of looking-glass makers. Lastly, there 
are the trade neuroses, the occupation tremors 
which are due to exhaustion of the nerves or 
muscles from the constant repetition of the self¬ 
same acts, or more often by the chronic strain put 
upon certain muscles. By far the commonest 
malady of this class is writer’s cramp. But there 
is also a tailpr’s cramp, a sawyer’s cramp, a 
hammerman’s cramp, a pianist’s cramp and several 
others. But all these are comparatively rare. 
The reason why writer’s cramp is so much the 
commonest of all is because the muscles which 
hold the pen are kept contracted for a long 
period without rest. In all other trades or occupa¬ 
tions the muscles are alternately contracted and 
slackened, and this does not wear out the nervous 

■ s) r stem as does the tonic contraction of pen-holding 

Ariel. —A lot of nonsense is talked about “ acidity 
of the blood.” Under no circumstances can the 
blood be acid during life. 1 The blood is always 
alkaline. Gout was supposed to be due to acidity 
of the blood ; and, moreover, the acidity was said to 
be due to uric acid. The blood in gout is not 
appreciably more acid or less alkaline than it is in 
health. And, moreover, uric acid does not occur 
in the blood in gout. Gout is due to the presence 
of urate of soda in the blood or tissues. 

Salvia. —The temperature of the human body is re¬ 
markably constant; its average is 98*6° F. The 
temperature in the .evening is usually higher than 
that in the morning, and this relation is maintained 
in most abnormal states. In health the temperature 
varies between o8’o° F. and 99*0° F. Anything 
beyond these points must be considered abnormal. 

• In almost all diseases the temperature rises. In 
cases of profound shock the temperature may fall 
to 95 0 F. A lower temperature than this is rare. 
Seldom does the bodv reach a higher temperature 
than xio° F. ; but 120° F. has been recorded. The 
only disease in which a temperature above 106° F. 
is at all common is rheumatic fever. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Carrie. —There is no difficulty in making almond 
paste for a cake. You will require equal parts of 
almonds and white powdered sugar, say i lb. of each, 
and a little rose-water to make them into a smooth 
paste, when the almonds have been well pounded 
in a mortar. Then, while the cake is still hot after 
baking, spread the paste evenly over the top and 
replace in the oven just long enough to dry it. 
Yes, you can make a preserve of medlars, though 
we rarely meet with it, that fruit not being very 
abundant in shops or private gardens. Jelly can 
be made of them thus:—Take a sufficient quantity 
of medlars to fill, a preserving pan and cover them 
with water, in which they must boil until reduced to 
a pulp. It will be necessary to stir continuously 
during the process or the fruit may burn. Then 
strain it through flannel, as there are many stones 
as well as skin to get rid of; put in 1 lb. to each 
pint of juice, and boil the mixture until it becomes 
a stiff jelly. To persons who like guava jelly this 
from medlars will be found agreeable, and it is easy 
to make. 

Loburn (New Zealand).—The word haloid means 
“heat.” The English word is “caloric.” It is 
the principle of heat, or agent to which the pheno¬ 
mena of heat and combustion are ascribed. The 
word is derived from the Latin calor, “ heat.” 


Wandering Minstrel.— 1. Your violin strings are too 
dry. If kept oiled a little they would not snap 
while you are playing. Examine them before you 
begin to see that they are in good condition. 
Owing to the heat of the present season they are 
likely to become too dry.—2. See answer to “ Belle 
of New York.” 

Dog-Violet (i) might find a dog to suit her at the 

. Lost Dogs’ Home at a much less cost than else¬ 
where. A bulldog we should by no means recom¬ 
mend her, as they are untrustworthy, and are known 
sometimes to turn upon their own masters.—2. 
Copy some friend’s hand. 

Dorset.— Leave the seaweed in the open air for some 
hours after being collected, which in some cases 
will improve the colour, especially in that of the 
delicate tuft of the Caroline weed. Place a sheet 
of white paper in a flat dish and fill with fresh 
water and lay the weed upon it. Arrange all the 
branches and filaments upon it and remove it from 
the water to a cold flat surface, rearrange any 
portions disturbed, and place the paper between 
sheets of clean blotting-paper to absorb the mois¬ 
ture, and lay a slight weight upon them. Should 
the weed fail to adhere to the paper, a few touches 
of gum will fix the principal stems. It is probable 
that the various bright colours you have seen in 
shop specimens were produced by aniline dyes. 

Shrewsbury and E. J. Rowe. —The cake by which 
name you call yourself is made thus :—Rub of butter 
■i lb. and of sugar 6 oz. into 1 lb. of flour. Make a 
hole in the centre into which break two eggs. 
Then add sufficient milk to form a flexible paste ; 
roll out till as thick as a penny piece, and cut out 
with a round cutter, or large wineglass, and bake 
in a moderately hot oven. 

Solomon A. (Ottawa).—Vegetables, bread, cream, 
butter, fat bacon, fish and farinaceous foods. Eat 
slowly, masticate well. Go to bed early, but do 
not rise early. Avoid worry, and fatigue in walk¬ 
ing, and never go out in the heat of a summer’s 
day. Boiled milk and puddings of all kinds are 
desirable. Take cocoa with milk as a drink, but 
nothing acid, such as pickles, and vinegar in salad. 
Milk should always be boiled, and cream scalded. 
Of course we understand that you yourself are the 
“ very thin black cat ” for which you need advice, 
and the above suggestions are given on the best 
' authority. 

Fleurette. —If to please your mother, wait till you 
return home from school, and then turn up your 
hair. At eighteen you are old enough to be intro¬ 
duced into society—at least in the upper circles. 
Any better dresses than those worn at school would 
be spoilt were your hair to hang down your back. 
"When at home permanently from school, and you 
dine when friends are invited, it is best to wait till 
addressed, and then you may speak with your next 
neighbour, but not across the table in general con¬ 
versation. 

Lover of Animals. —r. We suppose that your tor¬ 
toise is of the kind most widely distributed, the 
Testudo Grceca , from the south of Europe, from six 
to ten inches long. In cold regions it.burrows in 
the ground and remains in a torpid state during the 
winter. Thus you should keep yours fairly warm. 
You should feed it on vegetable food, and in 
the summer it eats voraciously. Inquire of the 
people from whom you bought it as to the 
vegetables (wild or cultivated) which suit it best— 
perhaps greenery not used for human food. Its 
requirements also in the matter of drink should be 
ascertained—how much water to be given daily.— 
2. As to preventing a canary from eating her eggs, 
it is a difficult question. Hens who do so require 
to have the point of the beak burnt off, so as to 
incapacitate them from piercing the shell. But 
this would be difficult in the case of so delicate a 
little bird. Better consult a naturalist. 

Elsa. —There are nine hospitals for children—in some 
cases including women—In London. At these the 
salaries vary respectively from ^10 per annum to 
j£2o, the pay commencing with , the training. We 
advise you to procure a book by Honnor Morten 
called How to become a Nurse, published by the 
Scientific Press, 140, Strand, VV.C. 

Little Worried. —You are in a very unwholesome 
state of mind, and the sooner you enter on some 
regular occupation of a useful kind the better. 
Perhaps you might find a place as shop-assistant if 
you do not prepare for service (domestic). You 
had better attend some Bible class, or obtain 
private instruction from your clergyman or minister, 
as you appear very ignorant. Of course God has 
made us all responsible creatures; we are not 
machines, and we are not compelled to do evil nor 
to listen to the Tempter. We can always ask God’s 
grace and help against sin, in prayer offered in the 
name of our Saviour, and “ His strength,” we are 
told, will be “ made perfect in our weakness.” The 
love and gratitude and obedience of our first 
parents was put to the smallest possible test—of 
every fruit they could eat except one. How trifling 
an act of obedience was required of them! Yet 
they yielded to the temptation of one to whom they 
were under no obligation. They fell through their 
own fault and free will. 
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ONE TO ANOTHER. 


By SARAH DOUDNEY. 


You murmured that the joy of life was dead, 

And there was nothing left but want and pain ; 
And yet you listened, though you shook your head 
Because I whispered, “Joy may live again! ” 
The wintry sunlight shone upon your tears ; 

But on your cheek to-day the roses glow, 

For love has touched with gold the coming years ; 
I told you so, dear heart—I told you so ! 


And if, one day, some girl should seek your side 
Full of a grief like your own grief gone by, 
Bear with that hopelessness, and be her guide 
Out of the dreary land where shadows lie ; 
Remember how you feared the years to be; 

But God is ever kinder than we know ; 

You, too, were sad because you could not see— 
Then tell her so, dear heart—then tell her so ! 



All rights reserved .] 
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LIFE’S TRIVIAL ROUND 

By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY, Author of “Nellie’s Memories,” “ Mollie’s Prince,” etc. 


CHAPTER VII. 

A LETTER FROM MR. CAMPBELL. 

“ Men are born to be serviceable to one 
another; therefore either reform the world or 
bear with it .”—Marcus Aurelius. 


Of course it was a foregone conclusion 
that Owen would have his way. 

Though by no means a weak man, 
Mr. Mostyn was like wax in his sons’ 
hands ; he was intensely proud of them, 
and was at all times ready to sacrifice 
bis own inclination and comfort to their 
pleasure. 

Most likely in his heart he shared our 
opinion and thought Owen a blarneying 
young rogue ; doubtless he laughed in 
his sleeve at the lad’s foolish presump¬ 
tion and arrogant pretensions on his 
friend’s account; but none the less was 
he determined that the boy should have 
his way. 

Hope told me the result that night. 
Miss Faith was too much upset to say a 
word to me. 

“The wind is due east again,” re¬ 
marked Hope, with a droll expression. 
“ Aunt Faith went to bed without wish¬ 
ing Owen good night, and it is his first 
nigbt too. She was terribly put out 
when father came back from the stables 
and told her that the west room was to 
be got ready for Mr. Campbell, and be 
would not listen to a word either. He 
said, la his curt way, that both rooms were 
empty, and that it did not matter which 
was used, we had no other guest 
coming at present, and that Owen wished 
it. It does seem rather absurd, does it 
not, Berrie,” she continued, “for of 
course Mr. Campbell does not require a 
big room like that, and he would be far 
cosier in the bachelor’s room. I wish 
Owen had not been so ridiculous about 
it; but, all the same, it is no good 
Aunt Faith getting up a grievance. She 
was like Grief upon a monument all 
dinner time, and would only speak in 
monosyllables, and there was Owen look¬ 
ing as chirpy as possible.” 

Hope began to have a grievance too 
before many days had passed. One after¬ 
noon she came to me looking quite 
upset. 

“I don’t think Oxford has improved 
Owen,” she said, taking off her garden 
hat and fanning herself with it—for it 
was a close, sultry day, and I had set 
windows and door open in the hope of 
getting a breeze. ‘ ‘ He is getting terribly 
grand and stuck-up—bumptious I call 
it—and as for that precious friend of his, 
nothing is good enough for him. He 
has got the Campbell fever on him ; it is 
Campbell does this, and Campbell likes 
that, from morning to night. I declare I 
am sick of his very name.” I stuck my 
darning needle in the heel of the sock I 
was mending, and looked up at Hope. 
The dear child was quite flushed with 
vexation. 

“ You have not told him so, I hope, 
dearie,” I asked a little anxiously, for 


Hope was so devoted to her brothers, 
and was always so good to them. 

“ No,” she returned, “ but I have 
been sorely tempted to give him a bit of 
my mind once or twice. It is so short¬ 
sighted of Owen, for of course we shall 
expect to see an Admirable Crichton at 
least, and then we shall be disappointed. 
I don’t believe in paragons or golden 
images either, and I do not intend to be 
a votary or worshipper of Owen’s Scotch 
divinity”—and here Hope tip-tilted her 
pretty little nose in scornful fashion at 
the very idea, and looked very like Nina 
in one of her naughty moods. 

“ Owen is very young, Hope, my dear. 
He will learn wisdom when he is older,” 
but Hope declined to take this lenient 
view. 

“ I did not mind it so much when 
Owen raved about his cleverness,” she 
went on, “ for of course we all know how 
Mr. Campbell has distinguished himself 
—and then he was stroke of his boat, 
and of course Owen was proud of that; 
but when it comes to toadying him 
because his family is older than ours, 
and because his grandmother, old Lady 
Jean, was an earl’s daughter, I feel so 
annoyed with Owen,” and Hope drew up 
her pretty neck with youthful haughti¬ 
ness. “ Lady Jean indeed, and she is 
as poor as a church mouse, and lives in 
a poky little house with an old maid¬ 
servant, who is like a corporal of 
dragoons.” 

“ It is no fault of my Lady Jean, surely, 
if she is poor, Hope, my dear.” 

“ Oh, no fault at all,” returned Hope 
hastily, “ and I believe she is a very nice 
old body and devoted to her grandson. 

I am only blaming Owen because he 
makes out that the Mostyns are not to 
be compared to the Campbells.” Ah, 
ah, my pretty Hope, that was where the 
shoe pinched ! “ ‘ Our family is respect¬ 
able,’ those were his very words, Berrie, 

‘ and no one can say that I am not proud 
of the dear old pater, although he is 
only a merchant in Mincing Lane. All 
our people were City people. We have 
not had a soldier or a sailor amongst 
them until Gordon got his commission. 
It is no use your frowning, Hope. We 
belong to the middle class, though I 
hope we are gentlemen too, but I repeat 
it, Campbell is a cut above us ; he has 
a pedigree that would make you open 
your eyes—two of his ancestors fought 
at Bannockburn, and another came to 
grief because he drank to the health of 
the king over the water—they were all 
for Prince Charlie, and so they lost houses 
and lands, and had to pick up a living 
like the birds of the field.’ 

“‘And, of course, Mr. Campbell is 
very proud of his grand ancestry,’ I 
asked, with pretended meekness. 

“‘Well, he does not say so,’ was 
Owen’s reply ; ‘ but you can see how he 
feels about it; ’ but I had no patience to 
hear more. Oh, Berrie, I do feel so 
cross. I quite dislike the idea of Mr. 
Campbell. I could not help telling Miss 


Ashton so, but she only laughed at me 
and said I should most likely change 
my opinion when I knew him, and that 
reminds me I have another hour’s 
practising before dinner,” and then she 
tripped away to vent her feelings in scales 
and exercises. 

I could sympathise with Hope’s girlish 
vexation. It is no good thrusting our 
geese before people’s faces and making 
out that they are swans, not that Mr. 
Campbell was likely to prove a goose. 
And I was afraid that Hope was right 
when she said Owen had got bumptious 
and stuck-up. But it was just because 
he was young and had not done his 
growing. 

He would learn his lesson better some 
day, and laugh at his old conceit and 
opinionativeness, and I was not over¬ 
anxious to find fault with an honest true¬ 
hearted lad who told the truth, and 
never did a mean or shabby trick in 
his life. There are old fools as well as 
young ones. So 1 could wait for Owen 
to cut his wisdom teeth. There was the 
making of a fine man in him, outwardly 
as well as inwardly, when he had filled 
out and developed. No one could call 
him really plain because his face was so 
full of expression ; but his figure was still 
too thin and angular—lanky was the 
best word to express it. 

I was glad I had not been hard on the 
lad even in my thoughts, for the very next 
morning he came into the brown parlour, 
as I was looking out some clean curtains 
for the west room, with rather a down¬ 
cast expression on his face. 

“ Are you busy, Berrie,” he asked, as 
he noticed my occupation. 

“ Well, not too busy to listen to you, 
my dear, if you have anything to tell 
me,” for, bless their hearts, the boys 
were always ready to bring me their 
little troubles. “ I hope you have not 
had any bad news,” for he had a letter 
in his hand. 

“ Well, no, not bad news exactly. I 
am only a bit bothered about Campbell. 
He has been ill. Well, not absolutely 
laid up, but run down and seedy. He 
has been working too hard, and of course 
he has broken down.” 

“ Dear me, what a pity,” 1 returned. 
“You know what I always say to you 
and Gordon: good health is a talent 
entrusted to us, and it must not be mis¬ 
used. No one can burn a candle at both 

ends-” But Owen interrupted me 

at this point. 

“ Now, don’t you get the idea into 
your head, Berrie,” he said impatiently, 
“ that it is Campbell’s fault that he has 
broken down. It is difficult to explain 
things, because you have never been at 
Oxford. But, you see, a college tutor 
must work hard if he has plenty of 
pupils. Besides, he had other work 
too. I think I must read you what he 
says,” and Owen settled himself com¬ 
fortably in the window-seat. I never 
knew anyone who loved comfort more 
than Owen. His long legs took so 
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naturally to soft cushions or couches. 
“Let me see. No, not that”—as he 
scanned the page. “ No, that’s private 
and confidential! Oh, here’s the para¬ 
graph I wanted ! * I have been a bit 

seedy the last three days. My indis¬ 
position culminated in a terrific headache 
last night, and I feel about as limp and 
washed out as possible this morning. 
“Take physic, pomp; expose thyself 
to feel what wretches feel.” I have 
been quoting King Lear freely. Dear 
old gran was quite frightened, and sent 
off for the doctor. She thought it was a 
sunstroke or brain fever at least. She 
has been begging me with tears in her 
dear old eyes to stay another week or so, 
and let her and Meg nurse and cosset me. 
But I put it to you, my dear fellow, how 
was I to accept this offer ? I have 
been talking things over with old Meg.’ 
Humph—ha, I am not sure that I ought 
to read this; but you are as safe as a 
rock, aren’t you, Berrie; and I know 
you won’t repeat a word. ‘ I have been 
talking things over with old Meg, and 
she has let the cat out of the bag with a 
vengeance. My dear old gran has been 
getting poorer and poorer every year. 
Her little capital has dwindled, she gives 
up one little comfort after another. 
Indeed, how those two women have got 
along the last six months passes my 
comprehension ; but of course, for the 
future, things will be on a different foot¬ 
ing.’ Oh, I must stop there, Berrie! 
The rest is in strict confidence. Of 
course, a fellow like Campbell, with his 
sense of duty, would not let his old 
grandmother want comfort. Lady Jean 
has been more like a mother to him, and 
he is devoted to her. There is just one 
sentence I want you to hear. * Now, I 
have told you everything, my dear fellow, 
and I beg you to be equally frank with 
me. It is impossible for me to stay 


here. The cottage, pretty as it is, is 
too small for three people. Even Dr. 
Stewart does not advise me to remain. 
But I am certainly a good bit run down, 
and I am afraid your people might con¬ 
sider me as an encumbrance. I believe 
Stetvart is right when he says rest, quiet, 
and good nourishment are all I want, 
and that I should soon pick up. But 
say the word, old man, and I will just 
go off to Whitby or Scarborough for a 
bit by my own self until it is time for 
Ullswater.’ ” 

“ There ”—folding up the letter care¬ 
fully—“that’s about all. He thinks 
that we shall not want him here now he 
is not well—that he will be a trouble, 
and that we shall be glad to be rid of 
him. That’s what he means, Berrie, 
but it is confounded nonsense on Camp¬ 
bell’s part. Don’t you think he ought 
to come all the same?”—and Owen 
looked at me quite piteously, but my 
answer fully reassured him. 

“ To be sure I do. Write to him this 
very day, Owen my dear, and tell him to 
pack up and come at once. Why, as 
everyone knows, the air of Wyngate 
Rise is as bracing as possible, and 
Wildcroft stands high, and even on the 
hottest day we get a breeze. Oh, Mr. 
Campbell will pick up here in no time ! 
A week of Mrs. Jones’s chicken broth 
and savoury meat jellies will set him up 
nicely, and he can have new milk fresh 
from the dairy, and beaten-up eggs, and 
that will soon put fresh life in him.” 

“ What an old brick you are, Berrie ! ” 
—and Owen looked at me gratefully. 
“There is some sense in talking to you 
about things. You always go straight 
to the point and do not misunderstand a 
fellow. Do you know”—and here a 
faint blush came into the lad’s cheek— 
“ that is why I wanted Campbell to have 
the west room, because I knew he was 


seedy, and I thought that big chair and 
writing-table in the bay window would 
just suit him. Mind you don’t tell this 
to anybody. It is our secret—yours and 
mine. Hush, I can hear Aunt Faith’s 
voice, so I will be off! ”—and Owen gave 
me a nod and vanished. But all the 
rest of the day he was in high spirits. 

Then I wished he had not told me to 
hold my tongue, for I should have dearly 
loved to have repeated that speech about 
the west room to Hope and Miss Faith, 
but I had to content myself with my own 
thoughts. 

There we were all of us misjudging 
the poor lad, and thinking him cranky 
and obstinate, and it was just his 
thoughtfulness and consideration for his 
sick friend. How I longed for him to 
tell Miss Faith that Mr. Campbell was 
an invalid, for she did so love fussing 
over such people and waiting on them. 
I think she would have loved her worst 
enemy if he had happened to break his 
leg. With all her faults, she belonged 
to the league of ministering women ; but 
1 suppose Owen had his reasons for 
keeping his own counsel. Indeed, he 
told me as much as he was standing in 
the porch waiting for the dog-cart that 
was to take him to the station. 

** I am glad Aunt Faith will be out 
this afternoon when Campbell arrives,” 
he said, as I handed him his driving- 
gloves. “ He does so hate any kind of 
fuss and questioning, and I expect he 
will be knocked up by the journey. I 
shall make him go straight to his room 
and lie down, and then you can bring 
him some tea. You will, won’t you, 
Berrie?”—and Owen looked at me in 
his coaxing way. That boy plain ? I 
think 1 never saw a sweeter smile than 
his, though Miss Faith will have it that 
he canno f hold a candle to Gordon. 

(To be continued.) 
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How many girls there are, and for the matter 
of that men and boys as well, who, without 
being actually colour-blind, yet seem to lack 
the power of judging whether certain colours 
match, or whether two colours, or combinations 
of colours, will harmonise when placed in juxta¬ 
position. For instance, to an inexperienced 
and not specially trained eye, it is no easy 
matter to say whether a trimming will match 
a material in which, perhaps, seven or eight 
colours are employed in various proportions, 
or what is the dominant colour in another 
material that consists of a medley of colours. 
As a man, this is a point which appeals to me 
strongly, and the following little device, which 
is only a homely adaptation of a toy to be 
purchased at most places, took my attention 
at once, as I recognised in it an aid to supply 
a want I had long been conscious of. 

Take an ordinary piece of cedar pencil, from 
three-and-a-half to four inches in length, cut 
to a point; secondly, a circle of card-board, 
with a diameter of about four inches, and, 
having made a hole in the centre of this, 
thrust the pencil through it until the point is 
about an inch below the card-board; with a 
little gum or a drop or two of sealing-wax you 
can secure the disc to the pencil. You have 
now a kind of top or teetotum, which you will 
find spins very easily, and your apparatus is 
complete. 


Suppose we want to find out if a trimming 
really matches some dress material; all you 
have to do is to cut a circular piece of the 



material, four inches in diameter, make a hole 
in the middle of it, and put the longer portion 
of the pencil through this, when it will lie flat 


on your card-board disc, to which you can 
secure it by small pins. Cut a small piece of 
the trimming, about three-quarters of an inch 
square, and fix it on the edge of your disc— 
see Fig. 

You have now only to set your teetotum 
spinning and watch the result. If the 
material you are using had a pattern, that 
pattern disappears, and in place you get the 
general shade of the stuff, and the same with 
the trimming, so that if the two exactly 
match, the two shades will be the same ; but 
if they do not, you will perceive a lighter or a 
darker ring at the edge of your disc. 

If again you wish to learn if two materials, 
each composed of a variety of colours, will 
harmonise, proceed in exactly the same way, 
and the predominant colour in each will give 
the shade, and you will at once be able to 
ascertain if they clash. In the same manner 
you will be able to see if one single colour will 
“ go ” with a mass of others in a way pleasing 
to the eye. 

My little dodge will probably be laughed to 
scorn by the artistic among my readers, but 
they should remember that all are not gifted 
alike ; and any plan by which some of the 
hideous combinations which so frequently 
offend the eye may be avoided, is, I think, 
worthy of attention. 

Somerville Gibney. 
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THE GIRLS OWN RARER. 


HOW TO GROW APPLES AND 

By B. WELLS, F.R.H.S. 


Stocks. 

In reference to the operations of orchard 
planting, this matter of stocks may be taken 
as one of the most important items to con¬ 
sider, as the stock is the base of every tree. 
To make this matter unmistakably plain, it is 
well to state very simply that the stock, as it 
is called, is a young tree of a common kind 
upon which a good variety of apple-tree is 
propagated, so as to have the variety of apple 
desired— e.g ., a young crab-tree on which is 
grafted perhaps the wood of a Blenheim 
Orange apple-tree, which, when grown, will 
be a Blenheim Orange apple-tree. It will at 
once be seen that the stock supports the entire 
tree, and that the stock furnishes the root and 
a small portion of the trunk of the tree when 
grown, while the head and chief part of the 
trunk will be of the Blenheim trees from which 
the scion was taken, and grafted upon the 
stock. Therefore the stock is the base, as 
said. As that is the case, the stock has to 
nourish the entire tree from the land in which 
it will have to grow. This makes it very 
evident that the health of the tree and its 
vigour must necessarily depend upon the 
health and vigour of the stock. Consequently 
it cannot be too plainly and strongly impressed 
upon the planter that it is of the utmost 
necessity that the stock should be the healthiest 
and most vigorous it is possible to get, as upon 
this must largely depend the success or 
failure of the planting. If the stock is not 
hardy, strong, and healthy, the tree on it must 
of necessity be weakly too. Nor will the best 
cf land and culture remove such weakness. 

There are three varieties of stocks upon 
which apple-trees are propagated by either 
budding or grafting; they are Crab stocks, 
Free stocks, and Paradise stocks, each having 


different natural properties. As so much 
importance is attached to them, it will be well 
to treat of each rather fully. But it may be 
stated shortly that the crab stocks are the 
natural product of the country, and are, there¬ 
fore, the hardiest and best for large trees, 
while the Paradise, being a dwarf kind of 
apple-tree of a hardy nature, is most suitable 
for the production of dwarf trees to bear fruit 
quickly. As to the Free stocks, which are the 
produce of the apples from which cider has 
been made, they are merely a mixture of all 
kinds of apples with as variable constitutions 
as the apples from which they are grown, and 
are consequently worthless, and worse, as 
they are very disappointing, occasioning great 
losses. These are the kind of stocks which 
are grown so largely on the Continent and 
sent all over the world by the million, hence 
such poor orchards. 

Crab stocks (Malus Sylvestris) are raised 
from the pips of the common wild wood crab, 
collected from where they are grown wild in 
the woods and hedges. At present there are 
enough for the demand, simply because they 
are very little used. This last may be 
proved by observation in almost any locality 
where ‘ they grow, by taking notice that they 
are generally allowed to waste on the ground, 
although the trees themselves are somewhat 
few and far between ; whereas if every nursery¬ 
man who sells trees were to use only these, 
there would not be enough by a great deal. 
Hence it is plain that they are but little used, 
proving that some other kind of stock is 
substituted, of which further on. 

As crab-trees are natives of England, they 
are the most hardy and healthy it is possible 
to get. Their vitality is of a very tenacious 
kind ; they do not grow very fast, but 
they keep on growing healthily. They 
are furnished with rather few 
roots, but they are • strong 
and spiny, running deep into 
the soil; see diagram 2, fig. 
A. Being true trees raised 
from seed, they have true tap¬ 
roots, as at E, and several 
anchor roots, all of which have 
a tendency to grow down deeply 
into the soil, which is their 
nature, and has a purpose in it, 
which in the first place fits the 
tree to find such mineral food 
in the soil as is required, and 
only to be found there. In the 
next place they serve to hold 
the tree upright and firmly 
against the wind. In this they 
resemble the oak, which is pro¬ 
verbially the type of hardy 
vigorous English trees. The 
oak and the crab both require 
a good supply of the same 
mineral plant food, potash, with 
other minerals, and are both 
uaturally fitted with suitable 
roots to find such mineral 
foods, and it must be borne in 
mind that the earth only is the 
source from which such foods 
are to be derived, whether found 
naturally in the soil or supplied 
artificially from another earthly 
spot ; therefore the greater 
depth the roots can reach and 
spread, so much greater the 
bulk of earth from which such 
supplies can be drawn, and 
consequently the greater the 
natural supply, so that it is 
plain that these deep running 
roots are for large growing 
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trees a great good. As the oak and the 
apple so closely resemble each other in their 
natural requirements and form of rooting, it 
naturally follows that where one will grow 
well so will the other. This is also found to 
be the case in practice, for where good oak's 
grow there good apple-trees are found too. 

Some nurserymen express a dislike for the 
crab stock for the purpose of propagating 
apple-trees upon, saying its deep penetrating 
roots grow too deeply into the soil, producing 
too much wood, thereby delaying or entirely 
hindering fertility, and that the roots “ getting 
down too deep in the cold subsoil induces 
canker ” ; therefore they prefer the free stock 
as partaking more of the nature of the apple, 
and more likely to do better, because they 
have noticed that when the trees they 
have sold, which have been planted, have 
got down into the cold clay, they have 
cankered. Would it not be more natural to 
think that so large a portion of the trees 
they have sold being on the free stock, which 
it is but reasonable to suppose is less hardy, 
they could not stand the deep rooting of which 
they complain, and that if they had been on 
the crab they would have grown healthily ? 
The truth is that this is a fact, as will be 
proved later on. As to the first part of this 
proposition—that the continual growth of 
wood delays fertility—of course it does ! And 
quite correctly too ! This is quite as it should 
be! Except a few of the most abnormally 
prolific varieties, as the old Hawthornden, the 
Domino, the Stirling Castle, and some others, 
it is seldom a good growing tree is very pro¬ 
lific in a young state, and when they are, they 
do not live long. But such as the Blenheim, 
the Foxwhelp, and some others, delay their 
fertility to a good age, and live long, becoming 
very large trees—healthy and long-lived, which 
was required. The crab stock will certainly 
assist this desirable end ; but when persons 
come to the nursery and say they want trees 
that will bear “ next year,” because they do 
not know any better, it is not right for a 
professional orchard planter to supply trees on 
unhealthy stocks. The proper course of a 
professional man is to work straight on, upon 
true principles, quite regardless of absurd 
requests, and if persons require trees to bear 
next year, to supply them with trees propa¬ 
gated on the Paradise stock, of course telling 
them so. But to say that deep-running roots 
induce disease is certainly a fallacy, and in 
many cases said to suit other ends. It stands 
an indisputable fact that w'ild crabs in their 
native state are healthy, and very tenacious of 
life. It is very questionable if ever a person 
saw a native crab, growing where it started 
from the seed, that was troubled by the 
canker, or any other tree disease, except 
outward pests, as caterpillars, aphis, or some¬ 
thing of that kind, which are general, even on 
the oaks. So that this at once destroys com¬ 
plaint against deep-running roots of the crab. 
But to say that crabs grow too strong is to 
say that they grow too healthy and good, for 
this is the sum of such an expression. It is 
cottagers who have grown the best trees; 
their practice has been to carry a crab stock 
home, plant it in their garden, and there 
propagate it with a suitable variety. This is 
simple, and if the mute lesson had been 
properly learned by nurserymen, there would 
not have been so much disappointment and 
loss to planters, and less imports would have 
been required. This is a serious charge. 

The diagram represents the roots and young 
trees of the Crab stock, A, B, and the Paradise 
stock, C, D. The tap-root of A is shown at E ; 
the sectionof thelayerofthe Paradise stock at F. 

(To be continued.) 
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MARA. 

By CHRISTIAN BURKE. 


CHAPTER III. 

“ There’s green fields, flowers, and cresses, in 
the place where I was born, 

And you hear the waters of the sea abound¬ 
ing night and morn— 

But London City is dismal work-” 


he winter that followed 
Dennis Hamilton’s re¬ 
turn was a hard and 
dreary one in Provi¬ 
dence Yard. Suddenly 
Mara’s splendid vitality 
seemed to fail her. She 
grew thin, and flagged 
at her work ; yet she 
would not admit that 
anything was wrong, 
and toiled on with stony 
persistence until she 
was completely laid 
aside by a sharp attack 
of pneumonia. Eliza¬ 
beth nursed her through 
it with unwearying gen¬ 
tleness, acting as bread¬ 
winner for both during 
the day, and spending 
restless, broken nights 
by the sick girl’s side. 
For although Mara 
endured the visits of the neighbours while 
Elizabeth was forced to be away, she would 
not suffer anyone else to approach her at other 
times. There were days, also, when she was 
too ill to be left at all, and their little hoard 
of mutual savings diminished with alarming 
rapidity, so that Elizabeth looked forward with 
many an anxious foreboding lest it should not 
hold out. Youth and a magnificent constitu¬ 
tion triumphed at last; Mara once more had 
to take up her life, and again began to move in 
a listless way about the tiny house ; and her 
friend, with a lightened heart, toiled on for 
both. 

During these trying weeks nothing had beeh 
seen nor heard of Dennis. Once, in the crisis 
of the illness, Elizabeth had all but sent for 
him ; but the girl had discovered her inten¬ 
tion, and had worked herself into such a 
tremendous state of excitement that the 
doctor had peremptorily forbidden any step 
to be taken for the present. Two or three 
times, as she came home in the short, dark 
evenings, Elizabeth fancied she had caught 
sight of a shadowy figure moving away 
through the gloom. The glare of a lamp 
once fell on a strangely-familiar face; but 
before she could speak it was lost in the 
yellow fog. On another occasion, a chance 
meeting with Sarah Hamilton, Dennis’s sister, 
brought her the information that he had kept 


his word and was still at home. But the 
former was, perhaps not unnaturally, deeply 
resentful of his wife’s refusal to have any¬ 
thing to do with him, and laid the blame for 
what had happened on the girl whom she 
had always considered beneath her brother’s 
notice, so that the interview between the 
two women was too painful to be repeated. 

One Saturday afternoon in early February, 
Elizabeth had just finished her vigorous 
cleaning, which kept the poor little house as 
“ neat as print,” in the popular phraseology. 
She was sitting down to her needlework, and 
Mara was listlessly leaning against the 
window-sill. She had flung up the sash, 
and, heedless of all remonstrance, was drink¬ 
ing in the fresh, damp air. The day had been 
unusually mild, and, after a passing shower, 
the faint blue sky was reflected luminous and 
clear in the pools of water that embellished 
the ill-paved court. The sunlight quivered 
and sparkled through the drops that fell from 
the roof, and a thoughtless sparrow was 
twittering bravely under the mistaken idea 
that it was certainly spring-time at last. All 
too soon the charm was broken by the sound 
of voices. Little Alice’s father came stagger¬ 
ing home, singing a drearily hilarious song, 
having spent at least two-thirds of his week’s 
wages at the Red Cow at the corner, and his 
wife, from her doorway, was upbraiding 
him, poor soul, in shrill and unavailing 
remonstrance. 

Mara flung down the window in a sudden 
gust of anger. 

“ Oh, I’m sick of it all! ” she cried, 
stretching her thin arms above her head. 
“Elizabeth, can’t we go away? There used 
to be country once, when I was a child. I 
remember it when I was a little toddling 
thing; and now I dream and dream of it of 
nights. I can’t rest here ; it isn’t even fit to 
die in, this hole of a place ! I’ll never even 
stay quiet in my grave unless there’s grass and 
daisies growing over me.” 

She threw herself down by Elizabeth’s side, 
and, burying her head in her lap, burst out 
into a passion of sobs and tears that shook 
her frame from head to foot. Elizabeth was 
fairly frightened. Mara had not wept even 
when her child was laid in its tiny coffin ; and 
this tempest of grief alarmed her. There was 
a wasted look about the beautiful face that 
struck her with a fresh pang. What if she 
was not really getting well, but only recover¬ 
ing so far just to fade and slip out of life, with 
all the best hopes of it unfulfilled, and with a 
burning hatred, devouring all that was noblest 
in her, still raging in her heart ? 

She stroked the dark head with a rough yet 
tender hand, and soothed her as a mother 
might a wayward child, and when the sobs 
at last grew silent, she said with a well- 
feigned cheerfulness— 

“ Well, that’s a grand idea ! What is there 



Take a shallow pie-dish and fill it one-third 
full of boiled potatoes mashed with a fork, 
add pepper and salt and about one teaspoonful 
of soy. Take what is left from dinner of any 
flaky fish such as cod, turbot, hake, etc., 
remove the flakes carefully from the bone and 
skin, care being taken not to break the flakes 
or in any way injure them. 


“WHOLE FLAKE FISH-PIE.” 

Lay them in order over the potatoes. Cut 
some tomatoes into slices, fry them until they 
are brown, place them in layers over the cod 
(or other fish) and pour over them the butter 
from the pan. Chop up finely a small 
quantity of onion and sprinkle it over the 
tomatoes. 

Place about a dozen small lumps of butter, 


to hinder us ? There must be work to be 
done in the country as well as‘ in towns. 
Suppose we go, you and I, and seek our 
fortunes ? ” 

Mara smiled wanly. Perhaps it was the 
restlessness of illness, or the faint stirring of 
the gipsy blood in her veins which made her 
long to be on the move, but it was the first 
smile which Elizabeth had seen on her lips 
for many a week, and she determined that, 
cost what it might, she should have her way. 

As they talked and planned together as to 
how the thing might be managed, there 
suddenly rose up before the elder woman’s 
mind the recollection of a half-brother of her 
mother’s living in an out-of-the-way little 
village high up among the Cotswolds. She 
could recollect his visits when she was a 
small child : a big burly countryman with 
leathern gaiters and a rough coat and dusty 
wideawake, from which no amount of brush¬ 
ing could ever banish the fine white flour 
which he called his “ trade mark.” She had 
a dim impression of huge hampers of country 
cheer that used to come to them, and great 
bunches of old-fashioned country flowers. 
She had not heard of him for years; her 
mother had died, her father married again, 
and they drifted about from place to place, 
so that the very existence of her distant 
kinsman had almost faded from her memory. 
Now, as she recalled his kindly, brown, weather¬ 
beaten face, she determined to write to the 
old mill-house. He might still be alive and 
living there, and if so he might be able to 
tell her what chance there would be for their 
finding some kind of employment in the 
neighbourhood. She had vague recollections 
of certain small pin factories in the vicinity, 
and at the worst, living, she knew, would be 
cheap. Their small savings were not quite 
exhausted; they could yet compass a week 
or two’s holiday which might be new life to 
the sick girl. 

Mara could not rest until the fateful letter 
was written. “ I feel as if I could breathe again 
away from London,” she said with a tired 
sigh, but the cloud came over her face again 
as she spoke. 

Elizabeth’s heart was heavy, too, for she 
knew that it was the knowledge that she was 
so near to her husband that was gall and 
bitterness to the proud spirit, which resented 
even the unenforced claim on her life. Some¬ 
times she marvelled at the generosity Dennis 
Hamilton had shown, that he had never hinted 
even at the legal right which he undoubtedly 
had, and she wondered if Mara were as un¬ 
conscious of it as she seemed. At times she 
feared that all capacity for forgiveness had 
died out of the girl’s nature, and that not 
even death itself could part more effectually 
these two, whom God had made one, than the 
iron wall of an implacable hate. 

(To be concluded .) 


each about as large as a bean, over the whole, 
grate breadcrumbs and lay them over the 
whole about half an inch deep, place over the 
breadcrumbs five or six lumps of butter, each 
as big as a nutmeg; pepper and salt over all. 
Bake in a quick oven for about half an hour 
and serve up in the pie-dish. Mushrooms cau 
be used instead of tomatoes if preferred. 
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By Mrs. GEORGE DE HORNE VAIZEY. 


CHAPTER YI. 

The next morning was devoted to 
another house-hunting expedition, un¬ 
successful as its predecessor, while in 
the afternoon came a fresh excitement 
in the shape of a call from Arthur’s 
“chief” accompanied by his wife and 
daughter. Mr. Rollo had had a slight 
acquaintance with Colonel Saville years 
before, so that the interview lost some of 
the stiffness incidental to such occasions, 
and while the two men talked together 
in one corner of the room, their wives 
exchanged condolences on the ever- 
fruitful subject of domestic arrange¬ 
ments, and the three girls cast curious 
glances at one another in the intervals 
of conversation. 

“ I am afraid you must find the 
weather chilly. Our English springs 
are very treacherous! ” remarked Miss 
Rollo properly, turning her card-case 
round and round in her hands, and 
blinking rapidly with a pair of shy grey 
eyes, veiled by eyelashes of extraordinary 
length and silkiness. As the only child 
of distinguished parents, Miss Eunice 
Rollo was a personage of some import¬ 
ance in society; but she appeared much 
more afraid of the two girls than they 
were of her, and kept her eyes fixed so 
persistently on the carpet that Mellicent 
enjoyed an unusual opportunity of in¬ 
dulging a favourite pastime, and sat 
braced against the back of her chair, 
staring stolidly up and down, down and 
up, until she could have passed an 
examination on the minutest detail of 
the stranger’s appearance and clothing. 
As for Peggy, she prattled away on the 
engrossing subjects of sun and rain, 
while her thoughts went off on an excur¬ 
sion of their own, and busied them with 
criticisms on the new visitor. 

“ Eunice by name, and Eunice by 
nature ! A more Eunicey creature I 
never beheld. Grey eyes like Mrs. 
Asplin. ... I could love her for those 
alone, but so solemn ! I’d like to wake 
you up, my dear, and make you look 
more like a real live girl, and less like a 
marionette. The way that Mellicent 
stares is disgraceful. She must be made 
to stop.” 

Peggy cleared her throat in meaning 
fashion, met the wide blue eyes and 
frowned a warning. Any other girl in 
the world would have understood and 
obeyed ; but Mellicent only gaped the 
more, raised questioning eyebrows, and 
even mouthed a dumb inquiry. Peggy 
screwed up her face into a vicious 
glare of anger, at which moment, it is 
needless to say, Eunice seized the oppor¬ 
tunity to lift her eyes from the carpet. 
For one second amazement held her 
motionless, then she fell to work on the 
card-case with redoubled zeal, and tilted 
her hat over her face. Her eyes could 
not be seen, but her lips were twisted on 
one side, and her cheeks grew suddenly, 
mysteriously pink. Was she laughing? 


Was she angry ? Peggy could not tell, 
but she felt an intense curiosity to dis¬ 
cover, and a dawning suspicion that 
Eunice was perhaps not quite so 
“ Eunice-y ” after all. 

“It is very nice to come home to 
the old country again, and to see all 
our friends. Miss Asplin and I had 
lessons together for four years, so that 
as you may imagine we have a great 
deal to talk over now that we have met 
again,” she explained, and Miss Rollo 
replied with elaborate politeness. 

“I can indeed. It must be delight¬ 
ful. I hope you will bring Miss Asplin 
with you if you come to us on Wednes¬ 
day. We are having a reception in the 
evening, with music and tableaux. It 
will be a crush, I’m afraid, but you may 
find it amusing. Rosalind Darcy is 
coming. She has been staying in the 
country for a week, but she will be back 
by then, and would like to see you, 
I’m sure. I hope you will be able to 
come.” 

“ Oh, I hope so ! ” The answer came 
simultaneously from two pairs of lips, 
and Mellicent drew in her breath with a 
gasp of pleasure. It was beginning 
already. What excitement—what joy— 
what delight! Only the first day of her 
visit, and behold ! an invitation to one of 
the best-known houses in London, where 
with her own eyes she should behold 
those great people of the world whom 
she had read about, but never, never 
expected to see. At this rate, Mellicent 
reflected, she would find herself on in¬ 
timate terms at Court before the fort¬ 
night was concluded ; and oh ! the 
joy of returning home and speaking 
in casual tones- about Princes of the 
Blood, Dukes and Marquises, and 
Cabinet Ministers, for the edification of 
village hearers! Her complacency 
vented itself in a long postscript to the 
letter already written to her mother, a 
postscript of such characteristic nature 
as delighted that appreciative lady, and 
which was read aloud with much unction 
to her husband and a friend of the family 
who happened to be paying a call at the 
time, whereby, as will be seen, certain 
things came to pass which would not 
otherwise have happened. 

The prospect of Mrs. Rollo’s reception 
was so dazzling as to throw all other 
experiences into the shade ; but the two 
intervening days were full of excite¬ 
ment, for Peggy was delighted to 
play “country cousin” for her friend’s 
benefit, and the two girls drove about 
from one place of interest to another, 
from early morning until late at night. 
Westminster Abbey had, of course, 
special claims on the affections, and 
evoked that thrill of mingled awe and 
patriotism which all true-born Britons 
must feel on entering that glorious 
edifice. When the voices of the chori¬ 
sters rang out in the psalms for the 
morning, Mellicent shed tears on her 
prayer-book, and felt icy-cold all the 


way down her spine, and Peggy’s eyes 
flashed fire, and the rare colour burned 
in her cheeks. 

When the service was over the two 
girls wandered about together gazing 
at the monuments, reading the in¬ 
scriptions which recalled noble deeds, 
and exchanging ardent confidences the 
while. 

“ I should like to come here every 
day,” said Mellicent soHy, “every 
single day. I should like to be a verger, 
and spend my life in an abbey. I think 
I could be awfully good if 1 lived here 
always. It makes one feel so small and 
insignificant that one wouldn’t dare to 
be selfish, and think one’s own happi¬ 
ness so important. I can’t believe that 
it was ever built by men—ordinary com¬ 
mon working men. It seems like a 
mountain—a great, wonderful thing that 
God must have made Himself, and given 
to His people.” 

Peggy looked at her with bright 
astonished eyes. 

“ You dear thing, what a sweet idea ! 

I feel the same about it; but perhaps, 
after all, it was better than men should 
have made it. It must have done them 
good. One cannot imagine that a work¬ 
man in such a task could remain 
‘common.’ I have read charming 
stories about men who have devoted 
their whole lives to little pieces of carving 
or ironw'ork to be placed in insignificant 
corners of old Continental cathedrals. 
It did not trouble them that their work 
would not be seen ; they were so im¬ 
pressed with the spirit of the place that 
they simply could not endure to do less 
than their very, very best, and were 
willing to remain poor all their lives in 
o t rder to be able to do it. That’s fine ! 
That’s grand ! None of your miserable 
scamping spirit there. The place made 
the men, as well as the men the place.” 

“Yes, yes, that’s just what I feel. 
I’d like to do something for it too, if it 
were only the dusting,” sighed Mellicent, 
passing her finger along a ledge of 
wood, and pensively regarding the ridge 
of dust on her light kid gloves. “ 1 
assure you, Peggy, the shivers were 
running down my back the whole time 
of that service like a cold-water tap. I 
was freezing! ” 

“And I was tingling. Oh, to do 
something big enough—great enough— 
to be brought here when I die, and to lie 
among these fine old heroes ! Isn’t it 
maddening sometimes to be a woman, 
and feel penned in, in a wretched little 
body?” Peggy stood still and faced 
her companion with kindling eyes. 
“At this moment, my dear, the spirit of 
Hercules is within me—I feel as if I 
could lift mountains, and look at that." 
She held out her hand, staring with 
intense disfavour at the fragile little 
wrist. “ That’s my weapon ! If I tried 
to lift that bench I should sprain myself. 
If I work my brain for several hours on 
end I have a sick headache. I’m a 
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lion in a cage, dear; a little, miserable, 
five-foot cage, and it’s no use beating 
at the bars, for I’ll never get out,” and 
Peggy stared miserably at the statue of 
the “third great Canning” which stood 
opposite, and sighed her heart out to 
think how impossible it seemed that the 
name of Mariquita Saville would ever be 
emblazoned by his side. 

From the Abbey the sightseers drove 
to the Academy, where they spent a 
couple of hours in making their way 
through the crowded rooms. Mrs. 
Saville and her daughter were un¬ 
affectedly interested in the pictures, but 
Mellicent declared the study of them 
such a “neck-achy” process that she 
soon abandoned the effort, and con¬ 
tented herself with criticising the people 
instead. After living all one’s life in 
provincial parishes where every inhabi¬ 
tant recognised and saluted the vicar’s 
daughter, it was a little bewildering to 
find oneself surrounded by hundreds of 
absolutely strange faces ; a trifle depress¬ 
ing too, to one-and-twenty, to realise 
afresh her own countrified appearance, 
as slim-waisted elegantes floated, past in 
a succession of spring toilettes, each one 
more fascinating than the last. Melli¬ 
cent sat down on one of the centre 
couches and gave herself up to despair. 

“ My sleeves aren’t right, and my 
neck isn’t right, and my back isn’t 
right ! My skirt sticks out where it 
should be flat, and is flat where it ought 
to stick out. My hat looks like the ark, 
and my gloves are too big. I ought to 
be superior like Esther, and not care a 
bit, but I do. I care frightfully. I feel 
a worm, and as if I’d like to crawl away 
and hide myself out of sight”—and 
Mellicent’s fair face clouded over with 
an expression of such hopeless melan¬ 
choly, that Peggy catching sight of it, 
came forward instantly to discover the 
reason. 

“Tired?” she cried cheerily. “ Never 
mind, we won’t be long now, and then 
we’ll drive home, and you shall be 
tucked up in bed, and have a comfy rest. 
Sight-seeing is tiring. . . . Which do 
you like best ? ” 

“The blue, I think, with the lace 
edgings. The body is so sweet, with all 
the tiny, lovely little tucks, and the 
colour would suit my hair,” said Melli¬ 
cent plaintively, all unconscious of the 
open-eyed wonder with which she was 
regarded. 

“ What has your hair to do with it, 
and how could a body be covered with 
tucks ? You are sleepy, dear, and didn’t 
hear what I said. I asked what picture 
you liked best.” 

“ Oh-h, picture! I thought you 
meant dresses. I was thinking- about 
the dresses-” 

“Mellicent Asplin, I’m shocked at 
you ! You remind me of the visitor to 
Paris who was asked how she liked the 
Louvre, and replied that the Bon Marche 
was cheaper for ribbons. To think 
that you could sit opposite some of the 
finest pictures of the year and find more 
enjoyment in looking at frocks.” 

“ I haven’t enjoyed it at all. I’ve dis- 
enjoyed it horribly. You wouldn’t like 
it yourself if you saw seven hundred and 
fifty girls, and each one looked seven 


hundred times nicer than you did your¬ 
self. I detest them all, but I hate the 
blue one worst. Didn’t you see her, 
Peggy—pale, fale blue, with white lace 
and-” 

“ Poor old Mil ! Come along, dear, 
we’ll go back to the hotel and not worry 
about them any more. You shall come 
straight to my room and I’ll give you a 
tonic that will do you good.” 

“ I hate tonics. They taste like rusty 
spoons. I’m quite well, and don’t want 
it.” 

“ We’ll see about that. It’s a new 
brand, warranted to be especially effi¬ 
cacious in the case of young females. 
It isn’t in the least like a rusty spoon, 
and exercises an exhilarating effect on 
the spirits. You wait and see.” 

Peggy looked at her friend, and her 
eyes twinkled. It was evident that some 
mystery was in the air, and that the 
word “ tonic ” was used in a figurative 
rather than a literal sense. Mellicent 
pondered, hit on the solution of choco¬ 
lates, and being an inveterate sweet- 
tooth found consolation in the pros¬ 
pect. Perhaps Peggy was going to 
present her with some of the treasures 
she had brought home from Cannes, in 
which case there would not only be the 
enjoyment of the bon-bons themselves, 
but the case would remain as a per¬ 
manent joy and pride. So fascinating 
did the idea appear that it was quite a 
shock to see a long narrow roll emerge 
from the wardrobe when the crucial 
hour arrived. 

“ Here is your tonic,” said Peggy. 
“ It has come all the way from India, 
and was ordered for you a whole year 
back. I didn’t tell you what your 
present was the other night, for I wanted 
you to have the fun of opening it your¬ 
self. I do like opening my own parcels, 
don’t you, and not knowing what I’m 
going to see ? ” 

“Oh, I do! I love it!” agreed 
Mellicent rapturously, taking the roll in 
her arms, and prodding at it with the 
end of her fingers. “ Peggy, how sweet 
of you ! I know I shall like it. . . . 
It’s very hard, and so narrow. . . . 
I can’t imagine what it can be. 
Ordered a year ago—that sounds as if it 
had to be made. Is it—er—ornamental 
or useful ? ” 

“Oh, useful! very, very useful!” 
cried Peggy, and chuckled with enjoy¬ 
ment at Mellicent’s gallant attempt to 
hide disappointment beneath a pretence 
of satisfaction. 

“ Oh, yes, how nice ! Useful things 
are much more— useful , aren’t they ? 
I believe it’s an umbrella, .and yet it’s 
rather thick for that. I can’t imagine 
what it can be.” 

“ Cut the string and look ! That’s the 
best way out of the difficulty,” suggested 
Peggy—and Mellicent followed her ad¬ 
vice and slowly unrolled the parcel on 
the bed. Silver paper came first, rolls 
of silver paper, and a breath of that 
delicious aromatic perfume which seems 
an integral part of all eastern produce, 
last of all a cardboard cylinder, with 
something soft and white and gauzy 
wrapped around it. Mellicent screamed 
aloud, and jumped about in the middle 
of the floor. 


“ It is ! It is ! ” she cried rhapsodi- 
cally. “ It’s a dress like yours—like the 
one that was burned in the fire, and that 
I loved so much. But prettier. Oh, 
Peggy, it’s prettier ! There are more of 
the lovely white silk flowers, and the 
muslin is softer and finer. You wicked, 
wicked girl, how dare you say it was 
useful ? ” 

“ Because it was true. You can let 
Carter make it up, and wear it over your 
white silk at the Rollos’ on Thursday, 
and if that isn’t useful, what is, I should 
like to know ? I wish you could have 
seen your face when I said it was useful. 
It grew about a yard long.” 

“ I knew it did, though I tried so hard 
to smile and look pleased. You see, 
Peg, I have nothing but useful things at 
home, for we can’t afford anything else, 
and I do so dearly love a taste of luxury 
now and then. I simply hate useful 
presents, and when we get any sent to 
us they invariably are of that order, for 
people say to themselves, ‘ Poor things, 
they are not at all well off, better send 
them something that will be of use.' 
And I do assure you, my dear girl, that 
the Christmas before last I got four 
dozen handkerchiefs, and five separate 
pairs of gloves. Gloves I don’t mind, 
for they are nicely useful; but I nearly 
spread out all the forty-eight handker¬ 
chiefs on the bed, and wept over them 
with sheer rage that they weren’t some¬ 
thing else. . . . Oh, you ducky, darling 
dress ! Sha’n’t I look nice! Peggy, 
P e .?gy> I do love you for thinking of it, 
and giving me such a pleasure. You 
can’t think how I shall enjoy being really 
well-dressed for once in my life.” 

“ I’m so pleased you are pleased. It’s 
ever so much nicer to give than to receive. 
When my three Frer.ch dresses came 
home I was in a bad temper for the 
rest of the day, because the collars were 
too high and stuck into my chin, and 
the dressmaker had not carried out my 
instructions; but I’m enjoying this as 
much as you are, and shall feel a re¬ 
flected glory in your appearance on 
Thursday. I’m so glad Arthur will be 
there, for it will be a comfort to see one 
familiar face among the throng. I 
wish-” 

“What?” 

“ Nothing. It’s lovely to be back 
again ; but sometimes one feels a little 
lonely when people are all talking to¬ 
gether, and going off into little groups. 
In Calcutta it was different, for we knew 
everyone, and everyone knew us. Is 
one always disappointed, I wonder, 
when a thing happens which one had 
longed for, for years and years ? I don’t 
know what I want, but I want some¬ 
thing ! ” cried Peggy drearily, and 
pressed her hands to her brow, while her 
friend looked on with sympathetic gaze. 

“ It’s tea! ” she declared oracularly. 
“It is five o’clock, and you know, 
Peggy, you always did get melancholy 
if tea was later than usual. Let us go 
downstairs and order it at once.” 

Peggy slid her hand in her friend’s 
arm with a soft explosion of laughter. 

“So we will,” she said cheerily. “It’s 
a capital explanation. Tea! Oh, you 
sensible old Chubby! ” 

(To be continued .) 
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HOCKEY. 

A SPLENDID GAME FOR GIRLS. 


By E. M. ROBSON, Hon. Sec. All England Women’s Hockey Association. 



FIG. I.—PLAY! THE BULLY OFF. 


Perhaps no game has ever been taken np 
with such keenness by girls as hockey. The 
reason for this growing popularity of the game 
is not far to seek. It provides plenty of 
amusement and excitement, and is in addition 
a splendid form of exercise. 

A girl, accustomed in the summer months 
to outdoor exercise, and by nature, if one 
may be pardoned for using a slang term, a 
“ sportsman,” is naturally anxious that she 
should be able to indulge in some form of 
really active exercise in the winter. Her 
thoughts turn to hockey, and when once 
initiated into the mysteries of the game, she 
cannot for the life of her understand how she 
has existed so long without it. 

The girl who has made up her mind to 
start naturally first considers the most im¬ 
portant implement required—a stick. Where 
shall I get it ? What shape shall it be ? 
Sticks vary very considerably in their shape. 
One manufacturer may make a shape with a 
long hook, and another one with a short and 
squarer bend. It is difficult to recommend 
any special shape as being most suitable, and 
it had far better be left to the player’s own 
fancy. This much may be said, however: 
to one playing “forward” a short curve 
will be found most suitable, whilst to “a 
half” or “ back ” one provided with a longer 
curve, and for this reason, that players in the 
back division are required to. cover more 
ground. With regard to its weight, do not 
let it be too heavy. For a forward nineteen 
to twenty-one ounces is quite sufficient, whilst 
for a half or back one weighing one to two 
ounces more will be deemed quite heavy 


enough. On no account let it be too long. 
The longer the stick the clumsier will be your 
play. Let it be one that can be handled 
easily and freely, and can be used, when 


occasion demands, with one hand. Too long 
a stick is a disadvantage, as there are occasions 
(as, for instance, when one is hemmed in by an 
opponent) when a stick of too great a length 



FIG. 2.—PASSING TO THE LEFT. 


FIG. 3 .—PASSING TO THE RIGHT. 
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FIG. 6.—AN ILLEGAL STROKE ! STICKS ! 


FIG. 7.—A FANCY SHOT—PASSING BETWEEN THE FEET. 
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is absolutely useless. As in the case of a 
forward, whose stick should be lighter than 
that of one in the back division, so should it 
be shorter. A back or half-back has to hit 
the ball harder and farther, and, as has been 
previously said, has to cover more ground, 
and therefore requires a longer reach. For a 
longer reach a longer stick is naturally needed. 

Only a few years back sticks were made 
in one piece. At the present time they 
are very different articles. Cane - spliced 
handles, and handles bound like a cricket-bat, 
are now alone used. As in wet weather the 
string becomes slippery and greasy, con¬ 
sequently causing the stick to slip in one’s 
hand, enclose the handle either in a rubber 
or leather cover, the former for preference. 
You will then find you have a much firmer 
hold of your stick, and need have no fear of 
its slipping from your grasp. 

A thick rubber ring placed at about the 
commencement of the splice is also a great 
protection, preventing as it does, time and 
again, an opponent’s stick sliding up your 
own and giving you a nasty blow on the 
hand. 

Now as to one’s personal attire. Boots or 
shoes ? Which are most suited for the game ? 
Without a doubt one has no hesitation in 
saying—boots. And boots with low heels, 
too. Boots are but a trifle heavier than shoes, 
and whilst the latter may perhaps be slightly 
easier to move in, they do not afford the 
protection to one’s ankles. Boots, however 
thin the sides may be, offer a certain amount 
of resistance to the force of a blow on the 
ankles, and at any rate lessen the force of it. 
Boots, in addition to protecting the ankles, 
also support them, and the strongest of ankles 
may be liable to get twisted on turning 
suddenly. Let the soles be either “ studded ” 
or “ barred.” Without “ studs ” or “ bars ” 
it is impossible to obtain a firm foothold on a 
wet ground. One stud of about half an inch 
long on the heel, and three of the same length 
on the sole, will be quite sufficient. Shin- 
guards should always be worn. At first they 
may feel a trifle clumsy and uncomfortable, 
but one soon gets accustomed to them, and 
finds they in no way hamper one’s movements. 

Gloves should also be worn. Many prefer 
cricket batting gloves with rubber backs, 
others wear thin kid ones. The latter per¬ 
haps are more generally used, in that the 
hand and fingers are freer, and in addition are 
not so heavy. Of course, the rubber glove 
saves many a nasty blow which a kid glove 
can only do in a lesser degree. As a general 
rule one advises forwards to wear thin kid, 
halves and backs rubber-back gloves. Each, 
however, to her own taste, but at any rate 
protect your hands. 

The skirt is an impediment to a free move¬ 
ment, and should not be worn too long. At 
the very least it should be six inches off 
the ground. Of course, it is impossible to 
drive a ball through a skirt trailing on the 
ground, but in the long run one would find a 
shorter skirt far more advantageous, and at 
any rate you would be compelled to play a 
more scientific game, in that you would have 
to stop the ball either with your stick, hand, 
or foot, and not rely upon the length of your 
skirt to do the work for you. 

If you do not like to play without a hat, 
and by the rules of the All England Women’s 
Hockey Association straw hats, or hats with 
hard brims, are strictly forbidden, wear a 
cloth cap or Tam-o’-Shanter. You would 
feel far freer if you eschewed a hat of any 
kind. Projecting hat-pins are also strictly 
forbidden, and very rightly too. They are 
' most dangerous, and might be the cause of 
many accidents. 

With this brief outline of the necessary outfit 
required, we will now turn to the game itself 
(Fig. i) and give a few hints as to the way it 


should be played. A team is made up of 
eleven players, each one having a special place 
appointed for her. The eleven places are: 
“centre” forward; “outside” and “inside 
right ” forward ; “ outside ” and “ inside left ” 
forward; right half-back, centre half-back, 
and left half-back; right back and left back, 
and goal-keeper. The latter is often dispensed 
with, and plays as centre-back instead. Goal¬ 
keeping at the best of times is not an enviable 
post. To stand shivering, as a goal-keeper 
often has to do, with your side attacking and 
playing a winning game, is but a poor form of 
enjoyment. With but little to do except 
freeze, can one wonder that the post is not 
popular ? 

The backs, two or three in number as the 
case may be, must be strong hitters and good 
tacklers. With their side attacking they 
must also to a certain extent attack them¬ 
selves in that they should move nearer towards 
their opponent’s goal. A back’s position 
should be from twenty-five to thirty yards 
behind the half-back line. As the half-back 
line moves forward, so should the backs ; on 
the half-back line retiring, so should the back 
line. 

Whilst actually on the defensive the best 
plan to adopt is to get the ball away in to 
“ touch,” and avoid as much as possible hitting 
in front of goal. Many a goal has been scored 
by the reckless play of a back in hitting the 
ball across his own goal when it should have 
been driven into “ touch.” 

Upon the halves may be truly said to fall 
the hardest work. With their forwards 
attacking, they must follow them closely up to 
within a distance of five or six yards, so that 
should their forwards lose the ball they can at 
once return it. Then again they must be back 
in a moment to help the backs in defence. It 
is a hard place to fill, and one which requires 
stamina of no slight degree. The object of a 
half-back is to let her line of forwards have the 
ball as soon as possible, and also break up the 
attack of the opposing forwards. Reckless 
hitting is useless. Pass the ball to whichever 
forward you consider is in the most advan¬ 
tageous position, and do not pass Avildly. 
Perhaps this would now be a fitting place to 
discuss the question of “combination and 
passing.” 

“Passing” (see Figs. 2 and 3) is not the 
mere hitting of the ball and getting rid of it 
as soon as possible without an object in view. 
Passing means “ the transferring of the ball 
from one player to another on the same side 
when the person receiving the ball is in a 
more advantageous position than the striker.” 
Before passing make certain to whom you 
intend sending it. Do not hesitate but make 
up your mind at once. The game is played so 
quickly that there is no time to wait and 
consider. “ She who hesitates is lost.” 

A team that passes well to each other is said 
to play with good “ combination ” or “ combine 
well together.” The secret of success is 
combination. 

An Eleven may be composed of players 
individually good but lacking the power of 
playing into each other’s hands. Let them be 
pitted against an Eleven not so individually 
good but thoroughly versed in the ways of 
passing, and see which side would win the 
most games. Without a doubt the Eleven 
that combines well. 

A good individual player is of course useful, 
but if such a player plays for herself alone, and 
does not rely on the assistance of the other 
members of the team, she more often than not 
seriously jeopardises the success of the side, 
and the team would be more successful with a 
less selfish player. Selfish is perhaps a hard 
term to use, but one has no hesitation in 
saying that lack of combination is due to 
selfishness, and selfishness alone. After this 
somewhat lengthy, but at the same time 


important, digression, we will now pass on to 
the forwards. 

By far the most difficult and important post 
is held by the “ centre.” Upon her rests the 
whole combination of the front rank. She is 
in fact the pivot upon which the other forwards 
act. She must be quick on foot, quick with 
stick (see Figs. 4 and 7), and above everything 
else unselfish. Centre forward (this also applies 
to the other four forwards) should never be out 
of her place; that is about mid-way between 
the two touch lines, and moving up and down 
the ground parallel to such touch lines. She 
must be a good and quick shot at goal and 
able to give and take passes from either wing 
with equal certainty and precision. In passing 
to the wings, much judgment must be used. 
If passing to the outside player, the pass 
should be hard and a yard or so in front of the 
player passed to. If passing to the inside 
wings, the pass would naturally not be so 
hard owing to the closer proximity of the 
would-be receiver. When approaching goal 
“ centre ” should not pass too much to the 
outside wings, but rather to the inside players, 
and for this reason, that the insides are nearer 
to the shooting circle. Of course, there are 
occasions when a judicious pass to the outside 
is a good move. Take the following case. The 
centre and two inside forwards are close on to 
the circle, and are seriously hampered by the 
opposing halves. So hampered are they that 
they are unable to get a clear shot at goal. 
By sending the ball straight out to the wing, 
the defence is to a certain extent drawn away 
from the centre, and if the outside player 
returns the ball hard and without delay, the 
chances are very much in favour of either the 
centre or the insides being in a more favourable 
position and not so closely marked as they 
were previous to the pass to the outside wing. 

Outside right has perhaps the easiest 
position of the whole five. In addition to the 
fact that all her strokes are made from right to 
left, she is often, more often than not, left 
quite unguarded, the opposing half being in 
nine cases out of ten engaged in watching the 
inside wing, and trying to intercept an intended 
pass. Let us assume that outside right has 
obtained possession of the ball and has got 
clear away. Whilst running, let her note the 
positions of the other forwards, and, having 
reached the “ 25 flag,” she must at once drive 
the ball hard into the centre and thus give the 
centre or inside wings an opportunity of getting 
nearer to the mystic circle. Outside right 
must keep to her proper position, i.e., on the 
touch line or within a foot or so of it. Either 
with hand, stick, or foot she must at all costs 
prevent the ball from going into touch, and 
above everything else must be ever on the 
alert and ready to run and take any passes 
that may come her way. 

The latter remarks as to position, alertness, 
and saving, also refer to the outside on the 
left wing. Her position is not an easy one to 
fill. In order to pass the ball back into the 
centre, it is necessary either to stop the ball 
dead before striking it (this, however, wastes 
time), or else she must learn to hit whilst 
running at full speed. To do this your left 
shoulder must be brought well forward and 
plenty of right wrist power brought into play. 

To the two outside wings does not often fall 
the pleasure of scoring goals, but they must 
remember that it is often by their work on the 
wing and final pass to one of the inside 
forwards that the goal has been obtained. 

As often as not, the actual goal-getter has 
done not a tithe of the work that has led up to 
a goal being scored. She certainly gets 
praise for her final shot, but spectators, who 
understand the game, know full well to whom 
praise should also be given. 

Inside right and inside left have practically 
the same duties to perform. Each acts as a 
centre between the real centre of the forward 
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FIG. 8.—REACHING OUT WITH ONE HAND. 


rank and the outside wing. Like all the other 
forwards she must be quick both in giving and 
taking passes, and a clear and hard shot at 
goal. 


Now as to a few general remarks that apply 
to all players, whether backs or forwards. 
Do not use your hand in fielding the ball more 
often than you can help. Time is only wasted, 


and if playing on a good level ground with a 
true surface, it is almost, if not quite, as easy 
to field the ball with your stick as with your 
hand. In hitting, be careful to avoid raising 
the stick above your shoulder (Fig. 5). You 
can hit quite as hard if you use your wrists. 
A quick turn of the wrist will send the ball as 
far as is needed, and there is no danger of your 
being penalised for raising the stick too high. 
A big and long hit is not made with one’s 
body and by swingingyour arms frantically over 
your head (Fig. 6). As in tennis one uses 
one’s wrist for hitting hard, so one must do 
the same when a hockey stick is the weapon, 
and not a racquet. As much as possible use 
both hands for holding your stick. You have 
thereby a much firmer hold, and are not as 
likely to have it knocked from your grasp as if 
you were using one hand only. There are 
occasions, however, when one-handed play is 
not only a necessity but also an advantage. 
This, however, should be done sparingly and 
with judgment. By reaching out with one 
hand you naturally have a longer reach, and 
may be able to get the ball away from an 
opponent who is too far off to reach with both 
hands (Fig. 8). Again, should you stop 
the ball with your left hand while grasping 
your stick with your right, you can at once 
bring your stick into play without having to 
transfer your left hand again to the handle 
(Fig. 9). As a general rule, however, 
use two hands, and do not rely on one. 

In conclusion, remember, to be successful at 
the game you must be quick both in thought 
and action. Do not hesitate, make up your 
mind at once, and act upon it. 



FIG. 9.— NO TIME WASTED. 


VARIETIES. 

A Poetic Alphabet. 

The following “Alphabet” by C. S. 
Calverley is less known than it deserves to be. 
According to a competent critic it is the most 
perfect production of its kind in the English 
language. Many writers have attempted 
similar feats, but this A B C is by far the most 
successful of them. Difficult in its com¬ 
position as an acrostic, not a line is forced or 
meaningless, but each drops into its place as 
naturally as if it were a volunteer and not a 
conscript, and had to express an apt thought 
rather than to serve an exigency. 

A is an Angel of blushing eighteen : 

B is the Ball where the angel was seen : 

C is the Chaperon who cheated at cards : 

D is the Deuxtemps with Frank of the 
Guards: 

E is the Eye which those soft lashes cover : 

F is the Fan it peeped wickedlv over : 
a is the Glove of superlative kid : 

H is the Hand which it spitefully hid : 

I is the Ice which the fair one demanded : 

J is the Juvenile who hastened to hand it : 

K is the Kerchief, a rare work of art: 

L is the Lace which composed the chief part: 
M is the old Maid who watched the girls 
dance : 

N is the Nose she turned up at each glance : 
O is the Olga, just then in its prime : 

P is the Partner who wouldn’t keep time : 

Q’s a Quadrille put instead of the Lancers : 

R the Remonstrances made by the dancers : 

S is the Supper where all went in pairs : 

T is the Twaddle thev talked on the stairs : 

U is the Uncle who “ thought we’d • be 
going”: [in: 

V is the Voice which the niece replied “No” 
W is the Waiter who sat up till eight : 

X is his exit not perfectly straight : 

Y is the Yawning fit caused by the ball : 

Z stands for Zero, or nothing at all. 


How to have a Fit. 

A few years ago there 
was a ready-made tailor 
in Birmingham who had 
this advertisement out¬ 
side his shop :— 

“Wear our 21s. suit 
and you will have a fit.” 

Proverbs of 
Cycling. 

Cycling has given rise 
to some new proverbs of 
which the following are 
examples:— 

“ Politeness is like a 
pneumatic tyre. There 
isn’t much in it, but it 
eases many a jolt in the 
journey of life.” 

“A pleasant dispo¬ 
sition, like oil in a 
bicycle bearing, reduces 
friction, and prevents a 
world of wear and tear.” 

“Like a link in a 
bicycle chain we may 
not amount to much in¬ 
dividually, but collec¬ 
tively we make the 
wheels go round.” 

“ Life is like a bicycle 
run. Some worry, fret, 
and scorch along and 
soon reach the end ; 
while others take it easy and enjoy life as they 
go.” 

A Sign of Vulgarity. —There cannot 
be a surer proof of low origin or of an 
innate meanness of disposition than to be 
always talking and thinking about being 
genteel. 


Growing Old.—W henever you begin to 
feel that you want people to think you are 
younger than you really are, you are growing 
old. 

Musical Advice.—“M y child,” said a 
musician to his daughter, “ don’t be too sharp 
nor yet too flat; just be natural.” 










io8 THE GIRL'S OWN RARER. 

THE FACE AND ITS BLEMISHES. 

By “THE NEW DOCTOR.” 



PART I. 

One can often judge the efficacy of the treat¬ 
ment of an ailment by the number of thera¬ 
peutical measures which are, or have been, 
advised to relieve it. Thus the complaint for 
which but one drug is advised is probably 
greatly benefited by treatment, whereas that 
for which five hundred different measures are 
used is probably better if left to take care of itself. 

If we take up one of the semi-advertisement 
books on the complexion which come round 
to us in dozens, we are immediately struck by 
two points. The first is the enormous number 
of “ specifics ” advised ; and the second is the 
extremely meagre manner in which the causes 
of blemishes of the face are treated. 

One book, which we read not long since, 
started by saying that all the various odds and 
ends which prevent women from looking as 
well as they wish were due to indigestion 
and exposure to the sun. Yet when it came 
to the treatment, the indigestion and the 
exposure were dismissed in a few words, and 
an avalanche of preparations were advised as 
“ cures.” 

Considering the amount of time, trouble 
and money that the feminine members of the 
population expend in order that they may look 
as pretty as they can, it is astonishing that 
their efforts are so often futile. Yet the 
reason why so many persons waste pounds 
and pounds over their complexions without 
gaining the slightest benefit for their outlay 
is that they are so readily gulled by quack 
advertisements. 

A girl will go on for years using “Dr. 
Jones’s invaluable cure for wrinkles ” to try 
and remove the furrows produced by the action 
of the muscles of the brow. She will spend 
half her income on this trash, and when she 
has found that Dr. Jones’s preparation is use¬ 
less, she will try the next “ infallible cure ” 
she hears of. 

Yet a moment’s consideration is sufficient to 
demonstrate to her how utterly absurd is the 
idea of a “wrinkle cure” especially in her 
case. She might quite as well try to obliterate 
the clefts between her fingers ! 

And so we have been tempted to again take 
up our pen to write upon the face and its 
disfigurements, in order that we may tell our 
readers the causes and the proper treatment of 
those blemishes of the face which we can 
benefit by science, and also to warn them 
against that terrible curse of modern life, the 
quack medicine man. 

How many people who are ill—or think they 
are—flock to the quack for his “ infallible 
cure”! But the man who sells “cures” for 
bad complexions is the man to make his 
fortune in the shortest time. 

The face is an elaborate part of an elaborate 


machine and the conditions which render it 
less beautiful than it should be are neither few 
nor simple. Fortunately they are nearly all 
local conditions and are rarely of serious im¬ 
port to the rest of the body. But they are 
disfiguring, often exceedingly so. Not un- 
frequently it happens that an otherwise 
beautiful face is rendered repulsive by some 
really simple deformity which could be soon 
remedied. 

We cannot discuss all the various affections 
which mar the beauty of the face, but we hope 
to teach you something of the more common 
ones which can be benefited by medical art. 

By no means do all the conditions which 
prevent the face from being beautiful lend 
themselves to medicinal treatment. We can 
never hope to make a beautiful face out of 
one which is naturally plain. But often by 
remedying some abnormality we may remove 
that which makes a beautiful face unpleasing. 

It is as natural for a woman to wish to be 
beautiful as it is for her to wish to be healthy, 
and the search after beauty is no greater crime 
than is the search after health. You may 
carry your desire for beauty too far, but you 
may also give up too much for health. 

Some of the conditions that we are going 
to describe are exceedingly common and dis¬ 
figuring, and some require the aid of the 
surgeon to remove them. 

The first of the blemishes of the face that 
we are going to treat of are those that exist 
from birth. 

Port wine stains, or, as we call them, capillary 
naevi, are amongst the commonest of all 
abnormalities present from birth. They are 
not dangerous and are better left alone, pro¬ 
vided that they do not occur in conspicuous 
positions. But they are most common on the 
face, and there they are decidedly unsightly. 

The tendency of port wine stains is to grow 
in the same ratio as their bearer; sometimes 
they get smaller, and very occasionally they 
disappear altogether. They are sometimes 
cured naturally by an attack of inflammation. 
We remember a lad who had a very large port 
wine stain on his left cheek. The condition 
was so unsightly that we were considering 
whether it would be advisable to do something 
for it. But before we had determined upon 
any operation, the boy got an attack of 
erysipelas just over the stain. He was very 
ill for some days, but when he recovered the 
port wine stain was much less obtrusive than 
before, and it steadily got less and less, till 
after some months it was not sufficiently 
unsightly to warrant operation. The erysipelas 
had practically cured the condition, but a scar 
was left to mark its site. 

Now what can we do for this condition ? 
Well, if it is not unsightly, leave it alone. We 
have seen a naevus completely covering the 
whole of one side of the chest and one arm, 
but such a mark is really not so disfiguring as 
a place as big as a split pea on the tip of the 
nose. Port wine stains on the face can be 
distinctly improved by surgical methods. You 
can do no good whatever with medicinal 
applications, whereas you may do a great deal 
of harm with them. 

As a matter of fact the only port wine stains 
which lend themselves at all kindly to treat¬ 
ment are small isolated ones. The old treat¬ 
ment for them was electrolysis, and such is 
even now the most popular method of remov¬ 
ing them. But electrolysis is a most tedious 
business, and too often after weeks of treat¬ 
ment the marks are just as bad as they were 
before. 

We have seen much the best results from 
tatooing the marks with an electric needle. 


The process is easier, far more rapid and more 
efficacious than electrolysis. And since this 
treatment does not take nearly so long, it is 
much cheaper to have it done than the other 
method. 

A very small mark may be completely 
tatooed at one sitting, but larger stains are 
better if done by degrees. Whichever way 
the stain is treated, a scar will remain. But 
the scar is not a very disfiguring one, as it is 
soft and superficial. It is never as noticeable 
as the original mark. 

Our remarks that the fewer the methods of 
treatment that are used in any given com¬ 
plaint, the more likely are those methods to be 
of real value, is very forcibly illustrated by 
hare-lip. 

There is no more hideous deformity than 
hare-lip, and there is none which is so amen¬ 
able to treatment. There is one and only one 
treatment for hare-lip, and that is operation as 
soon as possible. The public is now fully 
aware of the importance of operation for hare¬ 
lip, for the enormous improvement in a child’s 
appearance after the procedure is obvious 
to all. 

Hare-lip never cures itself. It is a mal- 
development, and will remain throughout life 
without change unless it is operated on. Unless 
the case is a particularly severe one, the results 
of operation are usually extremely gratifying. 
The resulting scar is small and linear, and if 
the patient is a boy, by growing a moustache 
later in life, all traces of the hare-lip can be 
hidden. But, unfortunately, hare-lip is far 
commoner in the fair sex, in which a moustache 
would be more unwelcome than a scar. How¬ 
ever, the scar left by a hare-lip is rarely very 
noticeable. We did not intend to talk about 
hare-lip, because it is a subject of which the 
public is fully cognisant; but recently we saw 
a girl of twenty with a hare-lip that had not 
been treated, and a most hideous sight it was. 
We trust never again to see an untreated hare¬ 
lip in an adult. 

Amongst the minor hindrances to a fair face 
which may exist from birth are moles. Moles 
vary a great deal in their characters, and are 
found on all parts of the body. We can only 
consider those forms of moles that occur on 
the face. All moles are more or less dis¬ 
figuring, but they vary greatly in this respect. 
They are usually darker than the surrounding 
skin, frequently covered with hairs, and often 
multiple. Moles as a rule tend to get smaller 
as life advances, but not uncommonly they 
become the seat of serious trouble. You 
should therefore be particularly careful in no 
way to irritate a mole, and refrain from worry¬ 
ing it with caustics or irritating appliances. 
Moles may be treated in three ways: they 
may be removed; they may be bleached; or 
they may be freed from hairs and so rendered 
less noticeable. Undoubtedly the best treat¬ 
ment for a really disfiguring mole is to remove 
it. This simple procedure is practically free 
from risk, it is immediate and it is thoroughly 
satisfactory, as nothing but a small linear scar 
is left, which after a short time becomes 
scarcely visible. 

Not long ago we removed a mole, some¬ 
what resembling in shape, size, and colour, 
half a walnut shell, from the cheek of a lady. 
The whole proceeding was over in a week, and 
the scar is now quite small and scarcely per¬ 
ceptible. Not all moles are suitable for 
removal, nor should the surgeon remove any 
save such as are really disfiguring or are likely 
to give trouble. 

A single, large, disfiguring mole on the face, 
which shows no sign of decreasing, is suitable 
for operation. Moles that are getting smaller, 
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or are multiple, or not raised about the surface, 
are better not removed. 

A large proportion of moles are darker in 
tint than the surrounding skin. Such moles 
may be bleached with peroxide of hydrogen 
or chlorine water. Great care is needed in 
the use of any bleaching fluid, for as we said 
before, moles must not be irritated. Occa¬ 
sionally moles refuse to bleach with any reagent. 

Then, again, moles may simply be unsightly 
from the hairs which grow on them. The 
moles may be quite insignificant, and yet be 
coated with hairs which render them unsightly. 
Two kinds of hairs grow upon moles: long 
coarse hairs which grow rapidly but are few 
in number, and short silky hairs which are 
thin but numerous. 

The best treatment for the long hairs that 
grow upon moles is either electrolysis or 
electro-puncture. There is an idea in the 
public mind that electrolysis can permanently 
remove all superfluous hairs. We will consider 
this question presently; here we will only state 
that electrolysis is frequently of great service 
in removing the long coarse hairs which some¬ 
times grow from moles or patches of irregular 
pigment which are not uncommon on the face. 

For the short silky hairs found upon moles 
electrolysis is useless, and no form of treat¬ 
ment—save removing the mole itself—will 
permanently affect them. 

The best thing to do for them is to bleach 
them and keep them closely shaved. 


At the other end of life there are many 
things which rob the face of its beauty. And 
as with all the illnesses the result of age, they 
are mostly degenerations and are beyond our 
power either to prevent or remedy. 

The number of honest ladies who are 
swindled every day over wrinkle-removers is 
almost incredible. There is no more paying 
branch of the art of quackery than wrinkle- 
cures, and none which can enmesh so many 
victims. 

The muscles of expression are inserted into 
the skin of the face, and so when they con¬ 
tract they produce wrinkling of the skin. We 
express our emotions mainly by wrinkling the 
skin of our faces. When the face is in repose, 
and none of the muscles of expression are 
working, there are normally no wrinkles on 
the face. But where one special emotion is 
being constantly expressed, the wrinkling 
which corresponds to that emotion may become 
permanent. Thus the brow of the man who 
is a deep thinker, or is hard and cruel, will 
present the vertical furrows above the nose, 
and the cheek of the person who is always 
smiling will present a crescentic furrow on each 
side of the mouth. 

But then there are the wrinkles which are 
due not to excessive use of the face-muscles 
but to the skin of the face having lost its 
elasticity. These wrinkles, over which women 
trouble themselves far more than there is any 
necessity to do, may be divided into two classes. 


The first class of wrinkles includes all such 
as occur in a person who has not reached 
middle life. Wrinkles in the young may be 
due to long illnesses, wasting, etc. It is 
commonly believed that wrinkles are caused 
by anxiety ; but you will find it very difficult 
to get proof of this, if you conduct your inquiry 
with an unbiassed mind. Then some persons 
have a tendency to wrinkle early—just as so 
many persons have a tendency to lose their 
teeth early. 

And then there are the wrinkles that pro¬ 
claim that their host is past her prime. All 
of us know, or will soon know, what they look 
like and what they mean. 

We have before mentioned what an amount 
of swindling goes on in the sale of wrinkle 
cures. Cosmetics of any kind are quite useless 
to affect wrinkles at all. There is no treat¬ 
ment which has the least effect upon them. 
Those which are due to temporary causes go 
of themselves; those which are due to “Anno 
Domini ” remain uninfluenced by anything that 
you may do. 

Of course you can fill up the wrinkles. You 
may enamel your face so that your brow is as 
smooth as a child’s, but the wrinkles are there, 
and there they will remain. The tracks where 
Old Time has dragged his claws through your 
brow are as impossible to remove as are the 
marks that he leaves elsewhere when he thinks 
that you have troubled him for long enough. 

(To be continued.) 
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The Rose. 

The rose is the flower for me— 

A nymph of majestic degree. 

Her perfume so choice 
Makes all hearts to rejoice; 

The queen of my garden is she. 

And then, oh ! the colours divine, 

From dark unto light: I opine 
In outline and size 
Such variety lies, 

That all must fall down at her shrine. 
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S. Southall, Florence A. Stephens, Ellen C. 
Tarrant, A. G. Taylor (Brisbane), Ethel Tom¬ 
linson, Herbert Traill (Bombay), E. M. P. 
Wood, George Wright, Elizabeth Yarwood, 
Sophie Yeo. _ 

“ The Rose ” was neither a long nor a diffi¬ 
cult puzzle, but the number of perfect solutions 
was much smaller than usual. The fact is that 
the nymph in line 2 was commonly taken for 
an ordinary maid, an error which showed a 
remarkable lack of discernment. Also, the 
1 -down in the last line was by many solvers 
taken to be 1 -low. This was perhaps excus¬ 
able, but “ fall low ” is so awkward a reading 
that it could only have been adopted by those 
to whom the better one did not occur. 

It is worthy of note that the mast divided 
by je in line 2 gave very little trouble, though 
it was intended to be a poser. The perfumes 
in line 3 were often rendered “scents,” giving 
a hopelessly short line. “ Odours ” found 


favour with a few solvers, by whom the right 
word would doubtless have been welcomed as 
the happier inspiration. 

One solver entered into an elaborate dis¬ 
quisition on the reasons for the small o at the 
beginning of line 8. The explanation is far 
more simple than any he suggested: the line 
begins with In and not with Our. 

It was not an easy matter to punctuate 
the lines correctly. Many methods were 
adopted, and few of them were absolutely 
wrong. One otherwise perfect solution did 
not indulge in a stop of any land until the end 
of line 5, and another omitted the necessary 
note of exclamation in line 6. Such definite 
mistakes could not of course be ignored, and 
they who perpetrated them will find their 
names in the second list instead of among the 
prize-winners. To this list also were relegated 
solutions indented improperly or not at all, and 
three solutions containing duplicate readings. 
To this foolish practice we have more than 
once called attention in times past. Obviously 
it is indulged in to give the solver a better 
chance of a prize, and we strongly object to it. 
The solver, not the examiners, must decide 
(taking cases from the present puzzle) whether a 
figure is a nymph, a girl, a maid, or a form ; or 
whether aletteris definitely low or merely down. 

It. may often happen that more than one 
word will perfectly describe a picture or device, 
but very rarely will more than one of them also 
fit in with the rhythm or purpose of the poem. 
A simple illustration of this point is to be found 
in line 3 of The Rose. The three bottles can 
equally well be described as scents or perfumes. 
Scents will not fit in, perfumes will. Odours 
will also fit the line, but one does not speak of 
bottles of scent as odours. 

In the rare cases where one word is as good 
as another from every point of view, it does 
not matter which the solver adopts. In the 
cases where there is not absolute equality it is 
for her to decide which one is the better. 

Therefore, solvers, no more duplicates if you 
want a prize! 
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THE GIRL’S OWN RARER. 


WHAT TO DO WITH OLD MAGAZINES. 


What becomes of all the magazines ? 

This is a question that frequently obtrudes 
itself, when one looks into the windows of 
the retail booksellers, or passes those great 
cradles of struggling literature, over which the 
agents of Messrs. Smith or Willing preside 
as monthly nurses ; and indeed it is one that 
has its serious, if not almost mournful, aspect 
to any mind so old-fashioned as to retain some 
veneration for print. Books—real books, that 
is to say—exert on those who have lived much 
among them, an influence the reverse of that 
of the proverbial familiarity; and as the 
earnest, loving student of men and women 
learns to recognise some indications of good¬ 
ness and hopefulness, where the careless see 
only degradation, or perhaps repulsiveness ; 
so the student of books has an instinctive 
feeling towards every bundle of printed paper 
fastened up in a cover, that at least it may 
contain something for which it should be 
honoured, and so deserve to have its existence 
prolonged. Of course we must not try to 
drive the parallel too far; for while almost 
every human being retains, even in degrada¬ 
tion, some trace of the image of God, only 
too much that is printed nowadays is made 
in the irreclaimable image and likeness of the 
prince of all evil. 

Almost all our magazines that take the 
lead in popularity and “ up-to-dateness ” are 
free from matter of this latter sort, but the 
demand of editors for “copy” has grown 
so urgent, and the supply of what is really 
good is necessarily so limited, that there is 
too often a most pitiable superabundance of 
rubbish—“ detective ” stories ; pryings into the 
privacy of public persons, with interesting illus¬ 
trations of Mr. Anthony Kipgard’s dinner-table 
and Miss Marie Elsmere’s new hair-brushes, 
and suchlike. This it is that hurries our 
monthlies into a premature decrepitude. An 
“old” magazine, now, may mean anything 
with a date previous to that of the current 
issue. Its numbers are rarely kept beyond 
the arrival of their successors ; and, when so 
kept, are perhaps stacked away in piles of 
dust and mildew, or else bound in solemn 
rows, that furnish a filling for vacant shelves, 
but aie never taken down and read by anyone. 

If one were to stack up, or to bind all the 
magazines, new and second-hand, that one 
buys, the accumulation would soon become 
unwieldy; but when there is much worth 
keeping, it is well to know the best way to 
dispose of it. Taking an article here, and an 
article there, you will soon have enough 
material for a respectable volume. Well, let 
us be practical. 

When you read your magazine through, 
mark with a pencil, or make a memorandum, 
of every article you think worth preserving; 
and then, as soon as the number becomes 
“old,” you can separate the grain from the 
chaff'. This is easy enough to do, if the 
sheets have been properly sewn together; 
but, unfortunately, you will often have to cope 
with the abomination of metal “stitching ”— 
that last insult to the self-respect of anything 
calling itself a book. In such case, after you 
have taken off the wrapper, and laid the metal 
bare, you must straighten the ends of the 
wires, where they are turned in, with a pair 
of pliers ; and then, after passing the blade of 
a strong knife, or, better still, both blades of 
a closed pair of scissors, under the middle of 
the stitches, to raise them, take the pliers 
again, and pull the wires out. 

Now you have your material, the next thing 
is to arrange it. Sometimes you will find a 
selected article beginning at the top of the first 
page of its first leaf, sometimes at that of the 
second ; and ending, in like manner, at the 


bottom of the first or second page of its last 
leaf. Those articles that begin at the top of 
the first page of the first leaf, and end at the 
bottom of the second page of the last, need 
no special treatment. But often they are not 
so self-contained; and if you were to take 
your excerpts, and have them bound together 
just as they came, your volume would be 
sadly disfigured by fragments of beginnings 
and endings. The way to avoid this with 
such articles is to take one that ends at the 
bottom of the first page of its last leaf, and 
paste that leaf back-to-back with one on 
whose second page another article begins ; or 
else take a picture, and with it cover, in the 
same way, the page that is not wanted. 

This pasting together of your excerpts must 
be done very neatly. I will tell you how I 
manage with mine. First I cut a rectangular 
gauge, from a piece of strong cardboard, 
making it the size of an average magazine 
page. Some of our magazines, such as 
Blackwood's, the Comhill , the Monthly Packet, 
etc., are issued in crown 8vo. Others, the 
more modern, including reviews of the 
Nineteenth Century class, and almost all the 
American monthlies, in demy 8vo ; these 
sizes cannot well be bound together in one 
volume, and will require separate gauges. 
Then I take my article and fit the gauge to its 
upper and inner edges, drawing a pencil-line 

along the 
VppirEdge other two 

sides of the 
cardboard, as 
at A to B, B 
to C, Fig. i. 
These lines 
are to serve 
as guides in 
cutting all 
the various 
sheets to a 
nearly uni¬ 
form size, an 
operation 
best per¬ 
formed by 
the aid of a 
brass - edged 
“ stationer’s 

ruler,” and a sharp knife, the paper being laid 
on a sheet of “ tin ”—really tinned iron, such 
as “ tinware ” is made of. Soft as paper is, 
it has a wonderful power of turning and 
blunting the edge of a knife, and therefore it 
is well to have a slip of Kansas, or other good 
oil-stone at hand, to restore the cutting power. 

When I am making a volume of extracts, 
the leaves of which are of the same size, I do 
not crop them as I have just described, but 
leave them (what the binders technically call) 
uncut. But if one wants to put articles from, 
let us say, Scribner's , the Nineteenth Century, 
Chapman's, and Chambers's Journal into the 
same cover, one cannot make the volume turn 
out at all neatly without some such cutting. 
The pages of Chambers (being royal 8vo.) re¬ 
quire a reduction at the top, by cutting off 
about three-eighths of an inch of the margin, 
before the guage is applied. 

Next comes the pasting together of the 
pages that are to be covered. For this, there 
is nothing equal to what is sold as “ Stick- 
phast Paste,” but you can make what will do 
nearly as well with flour, or, better still, 
starch, putting in a little salt, and a few drops 
of essence of cloves or cinnamon to keep it 
sweet. Cover both pages thinly and evenly 
with your paste, to prevent their “cockling,” 
wipe away any waste with a towel, and then 
dry them quickly, between sheets of hot 
blotting-paper, in a screw-press. 1 use for 



this, as well as for a multitude of other pur¬ 
poses, a housemaid’s napkin-press, of wood, 
which I have screwed down to my working- 
table. When using it for this purpose, I 
keep at least half-a-dozen pads of blotting- 
paper in front of a good fire ; so that when 
one pair of pads is in the press, with a pair 
of magazine leaves being brought into close 
adhesion between them, the others may be 
drying and heating, ready to take the place of 
those just used. By pads I do not mean the 
made-up blotting-pads sold by stationers, but 
sheets of the thickest and best blotting-paper 
—two will be enough for each pad—placed 
one inside the other, and kept together by a 
slip of gummed paper folded down, when 
wet, so as to join their outer edges. 

Sometimes an article begins or ends on 
part of a page, the rest being occupied with 
matter you do not care to preserve. When 
this is the case, you may adopt one or other 
of several devices to keep your volume free 
from disfigurement by the superfluity. For 
instance, supposing that X, Fig. 2, is the first 



leaf of one of your excerpts, and that the 
article begins with the paragraph C, on the 
first page of that leaf, you may cover the 
matter, A, that you do not want, with a 
picture ; or else you may search through your 
other excerpts, until you find a leaf such as Y, 
on which B is the ending of an article you do 
want to keep, falling on its first leaf, D being 
superfluous ; and then cut out B neatly, as at 
a, b, c, d, to cover A with. Many other 
cases of the fitting together of beginnings and 
endings will be sure to occur, where a little 
ingenuity, thought, and patience will be 
needed to secure a finished appearance for 
your work. Articles in double columns, such 
as those in Chambers's Journal, often give 
one a good deal of trouble to arrange neatly. 
But the desired result may always be achieved 
by the careful fitting together of those that 
supply each other’s deficiencies of shape, as 
well as by the judicious introduction of small 
pictures, cuttings from newspapers, and even 
(if nothing else can be found) slips of blank 
paper. 

Having arranged articles enough to make 
a volume, choose a good picture for your 
frontispiece, and place a title-page, written or 
illuminated on good paper, facing it. This 
will give ample opportunity for the exercise 
of your artistic powers. Try to invent a good 
title. I have called some of my volumes 
“ Patchwork,” others “ Unconsidered Trifles,” 
others “ Literary Salad.” And finally, num¬ 
ber every article in its proper order ; and pre¬ 
fix a table of contents, in which you should 
give the title and author of each, with the 
name and date of the magazine or review 
from which it has been taken. Your book 
will then be ready for the binder. Tell him 
not to cut the front or lower edges, as the 
cropping (if any) you have already given them 
will be sufficient. 

Barrington MacGregor. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


STUDY AND STUDIO. 

*** We think our readers may be interested to know 
that a competition for the Sainton-Dolby Scholarship 
will take place at the Royal Academy of Music, 
Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, London, W., 
on Friday, January, 5, 1900. The competition is 
open to contralto vocalists, British-born subjects, 
between the ages of seventeen and twenty years, 
who are not and never have been students at the 
Royal Academy of Music. The scholarship provides 
fifteen guineas a year for three years. Further 
particulars may be obtained from the Secretary of 
the Royal Academy of Music. 

Theodora.— From your letter we think the St. 
George’s Correspondence Classes, Edinburgh, 
might suit you ; address, Miss S. E. Murray, St. 
George’s Classes, 5, Melville Street, Edinburgh. 
The fees begin at 12s. per term per subject. The 
classes prepare for the preliminary examination of 
the Scottish Universities, the St. Andrews L.L.A. 
examination, and also direct home study. As to 
the degree you mention, write for particulars to the 
university in question. If we knew your address, 
we might add some more practical advice. 

Iris (Milan).—We answered both Joyce and Iris 
; n The Girl’s Own Paper for April, 1898, 
February and April, 1899, but cannot, of course, 
now tell you if you were the correspondent. Your 
brother’s lines are quaint and the image is forcible, 
but we cannot quite see why a traveller should 
want to get to a lighthouse as a destination. This 
couplet is not English :— 

“If the lighthouse with that 3'ou pretend 
To your life you’ll soon get to an end.” 

Sweet Seventeen. —There is no fault to find with 
jfour first hymn tune, from Hummel’s Capriccio. 
The second tune is just a series of modulations, 
and the change of key in line 3 is incorrect. We 
do not think you could hope to have either published, 
but do not be discouraged. Your second question 
would be answered by Edwin Young, Esq., County 
Hall, Lewes. 

Iris. —It is a difficult matter to recommend plays for 
boys and girls of the age you name. Mrs. ‘Hugh 
Bell’s Fairy Tale Plays and How io Act Them 
(Longmans & Co.) are clever and not too childish. 
Would some scenes from Shakespeare’s plays, such 
as an abridgment of the Merchant of Venice , be 
too ambitious? or Milton’s Comus ? You can 
obtain a descriptive catalogue of plays for is. from 
French, 89, Strand. 

Feona. —We think your writing is good, but it would 
be improved by a little more evenness in the size 
of your letters. For instance, you begin a word by 
a large well-formed a, and the u that follows is of 
microscopic smallness. We are not recommending 
a stiff or copperplate hand. By all means preserve 
your present freedom. Owing to an increase in our 
correspondence we are obliged to reduce the 
number of questions asked in one letter to one. 

Dutch Molly. —Probably your admirals would be 
found in the National Portrait Gallery, London ; 
but in case you cannot visit it, we are inquiring for 
you if copies exist. 

Renee Palma. —The thoughts in your MS. are too 
familiar for publication. All you say about autumn 
is true, and we can praise your composition, though 
you use “ we see ” too often. But to appear before 
the public, thoughts must either be original or have 
some amount of freshness in their presentation. 
You might succeed better in a subject that was not 
so well worn. 

Irish Kathleen. —Your verses change their metre 
abruptly in the middle. Your ear will tell you that 
these lines (both “ first lines ”) are not of the same 
cadence:— 

“ The mountains, the mountains, the beautiful 
mountains ” 
and— 

“ I love the sea, the great wide sea, the breakers 
rolling on.” 

You use “ how ” for “ however,” and “ nice ” and 
“pretty” are not appropriate adjectives for the 
sea and the mountains. We are sure, however, 
that you have an eye and heart to appreciate 
natural beauty. 

Young and Simple. —Your letter is modest, and we 
wish we could contradict your own estimate of your 
verses. You would find it an advantage (if you 
continue metrical composition, which is a very good 
exercise for you) to study the laws of metre. In 
“ The New Year ” you use present and past tenses 
together. 

“ Dark is the winter night, 

The frost and snow lay deep.” 

Coach. —For a post-office clerkship you would be 
examined in handwriting and spelling, arithmetic, 
English composition, with special reference to 
grammatical accuracy, geography, English history, 
and the French or German language. 

A. von Woenskl Rooy (Utrecht).— The Sunday At 
Home is published at 56, Paternoster Row, London, 
E.C. 


MEDICAL. 

Roselaine. —You will fine all about your complaint 
in an answer which we gave to “ Josephine.” We 
advise 3'ou to use a spray of bicarbonate of soda, 
fifteen grains ; borax, fifteen grains ; carbolic acid, 
four grains, and water to the ounce. Use this spray 
several times a day. If this treatment does not 
relieve you, it will be advisable to have your nose 
examined. 

Agnes Lee. —The question you ask us is not one that 
we can discuss in this paper. What troubles you 
is extremely frequent among girls of your age. Any 
departure from the general health will cause it. 

Elsie. —The two most poisonous British plants are 
the deadly nightshade ( Atropa Belladonna ) and 
the monkshood ( Aconitum Napellus). The former 
plant furnishes us with belladonna, a most valuable 
medicine. The second plant is also used medi¬ 
cinally. The belladonna plant or deadly night¬ 
shade is not very common in Britain, but in some 
localities it is only too plentiful. Its tempting 
violet berries are terribly poisonous, and have 
caused the death of many persons. This plant is a 
first cousin of the potato, and also of the woody 
nightshade or bittersweet ( Solanum Dulcamara ), 
which enlivens our hedgerows with its yellow and 
purple flowers and its scarlet berries. This also is 
a poisonous plant, but it is not nearly so deadly as 
the belladonna. The monkshood or aconite is 
rarely found wild, but is often cultivated in gardens 
for the sake of its fine heads of dark-blue flowers. 
Every part of the plant is extremely poisonous, but 
especially is the root so. It should never be grown 
anywhere near the vegetable garden, for serious 
mistakes have occurred. The root of the plant has 
been frequently eaten in mistake for horseradish or 
radish, often with a fatal result to man3’ members 
of a large dinner-party. It is easy to distinguish 
monkshood root from horseradish, for the former 
is a small tap-root, brown externally, but white 
changing to pink internally, and it has an acrid 
bitter taste. Chewing or tasting the root is followed 
by prolonged tingling and numbness of the mouth. 
The horseradish, on the other hand, is a long root 
equally thick throughout, of a yellowish colour, 
with a strong pungent odour and pungent aromatic 
taste. Still the two roots have been confused, so 
you cannot be too careful to prevent yourself from 
eating monkshood in place of horseradish. 

Stunted. —Beyond careful exercise and mild gym¬ 
nastics, your can do nothing to increase your height. 
But nature will probably do it for 3'ou,'as you may 
expect to go on growing for two or three years 
more. 

Sufferer. —Yes ! The condition of your face is due 
to acne. If you find the sulphur ointment too 
strong, dilute it with an equal quantity of lanoline. 
The “ white things ” are essentially the same as 
“ blackheads,” and need the same treatment. 

One of Our Girl Readers. —You would probably 
derive considerable benefit from mild gymnastic 
exercises—sa3' half an hour with the dumbbells eve^ 
morning. Remember, if you adopt this treatment, 
that the bells must be made of wood, and must not 
weigh more than two pounds. B}' the exercises, 
with plent3’’, but not excess, of good food, and as 
much fresh air as possible, 3 r ou will improve both 
3 r our back and your circulation. A poor circulation 
is not caused by excess of blood in the body ; in 
3’our case it is probably due to the reverse 
condition. 

Raven. —At the present time our knowledge of the 
cause of cancer is ver}' deficient, but it is daily 
increasing, and it is to be hoped that ere long the 
causes of this terrible malady will be fully under¬ 
stood. From the resemblance of cancer to tuber¬ 
culosis and certain other diseases, it has been 
thought probable that cancer is due to a microbe. A 
germ has but lately been discovered which seems 
to bear a very important relation to cancer, but at 
present it is impossible to say whether or not this is 
the true cancer germ. Cancer is a disease of 
advanced life. Tuberculosis attacks the young 
and the tissues which are growing, but cancer 
prefers the aged and tissues which are on the down¬ 
ward path. We cannot say for certain whether 
cancer is an infectious disease, or whether condi¬ 
tions of the soil, atmosphere, etc., have any great 
bearing upon its development. It is not uncommon 
for cancer to develop in places which have been 
constantly irritated ; for instance, the cancer of the 
lip or tongue in men who smoke clay pipes, or the 
cancer of the tongue from irritation of a jagged 
tooth. There is no truth in the commonly-held 
opinion that cancer only attacks persons in robust 
health. 

Anxious One. —It is obviously to the pl^sician who 
is treating you for epileps3 f that you should have 
addressed your question. Personally' we have 
little doubt that the indigestion is much the lesser 
evil. You had far better tell your doctor every¬ 
thing about it; the matter is too serious for us to 
tackle. 

Dark-Haired Beatie. —Your symptoms are prob¬ 
ably all due to anaemia. You must be treated by 
a medical man as soon as possible. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Rosie Petal. —We have often given a recipe for 
pot-pourri, but we give3'et another. The ingredients 
are as follows :—rose petals, lavender flowers and 
stalks, jessamine flowers, violets, cloves, woodruff 
leaves, orris-root, pimento, musk, sandalwood 
naspings, cedar wood, etc. Mix these together 
with salt and place in a wide vase with a perforated 
lid. 

Alan Brech. —Permanganate of potash is a dis¬ 
infectant. Why put it in your.mouth every morn¬ 
ing ? We are not aware that it would injure your 
teeth, but it is wiser not to play tricks with chemical 
substances without a medical opinion. You had 
better inquire at the shop where you saw the opal. 

“ Belle of New York.” —We do not propose to 
tell the characters of our readers by their writing. 
At least we should say that a large majority showed 
much carelessness and inattention to the copies 
supplied for their guidance in the formation of 
their letters—3 r our own, for example. 

Wheeler. —There are at least seven cycling schools. 
At 30, Sloane Street, there is McPherson’s Gym¬ 
nasium, where a single lesson is 2s. 6d., and the 
course of lessons is 30s. At the Knightsbridge 
Cycling School, High Road, Knightsbridge, S.W., 
2s. 6d. a lesson. At the Granville Cycling 
Academy, 137, Clapham Boad, S. W., the terms are 
lower, 12s. 6d. until perfected, or is. 6d. a lesson. 
At “ Cycledoo,” Blackfriars Road, S. E., the terms 
are only 10s. 6d. till proficient; a single lesson 2s. 
Lessons can also be had at the Soho Bazaar School, 
and at the Crystal Palace. There are some 
eighteen or twenty clubs and associations for 
women. In one case the president is the Countess 
of Malmesbury, and the other, Lady Henry 
Somerset. “Olive Schreiner” was her maiden 
name, which she retained on marrying Mr. Cron- 
wright. He took his wife’s surname, and is called 
Mr. Schreiner. 

N. B.—There are six female hair-dressing establish¬ 
ments in London, viz., the Muston and Collins, in 
South Molton Street, W. ; Mrs. Skellern, Wimpole 
Street, W.; Madame Dore, Great Castle Street, 
W. ; Miss Blanche Fraser, 829, Fulham Road, 
S. W. ; Mrs. Cullen, Upper George Street, Bryan- 
ston Square, W. ; and Miss M. Busse, 7, Northum¬ 
berland Street, N. W. (who will go out to private 
houses). You might inquire at these establishments 
whether, and on what terms, they would take 
pupils. 

Slow and Sure. —Girls who apply for the post of 
sorter of letters must be between fifteen and 
eighteen years of age. The fee for the examination 
is 2s. 6d., and the salary begins with 12s. a week, 
and rises by is. a week annually, to 14s., and then 
by is. 6d. a week to 21s. 6d. On obtaining a 
certificate as to conduct and ability, the salary 
may rise to a maximum of 30s. Your duties would 
chiefly consist in sorting and arranging official 
papers. “ Hesba Stretton’s ” real name is Sarah 
Smith, and that of “Emma Jane Worboise ” is 
Mrs. Etherington Guyton. 


ANAGRAMMATIC PUZZLE POEM. 

Foreign Award. 

Prize-winner (One Guinea ). 

Mrs. J. S. Phillips, 16, Rue Jeanne d’Arc, 
Lille, France. 

Most Highly Commended [Perfect). 

Elsie V. Davies, Stella Howchin (Australia), 
Elizabeth M. Lang (France), Polly Lawrance 
(Barbados), “ Mararaa ” (Australia), Mrs. G. 
Marrett (India), Helen Shilstone (Barbados), 
Edith Wassell, Elsie M. Wylie (Australia). 

Very Highly Commended. 

Annie G. Taylor, Jessie M. Webster 
(Queensland). 

Highly Commended. 

Jessie Arthur (New Zealand), Lillian Dob¬ 
son (Australia), Anna I. Hood (France), Mrs. 
S. F. Moore (Australia), E. Nina Reid (New 
Zealand), Maude Saunders (Australia), Mrs. 
Sprigg (Cape Colony), Lucie KL. Thompson 
(India). 

Examiners’ Note. —Ten solutions were 
perfect, but in only one was it pointed out that 
in order to obtain “ truthfully ” in line 4 the 
minus sign had to be converted into a plus 
sign. 
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THE GIRL'S OWN RARER. 



CHARACTERISTIC CHURCH 
TOWERS OF ENGLISH 
COUNTIES. 


PART II. 

Warwickshire is very rich in spires, and, after North¬ 
amptonshire, will be found to contain the greatest numl er 
of any county in England. Coventry possesses three 
notable examples. Holy Trinity and St. Michael’s are 
amongst the loftiest and most splendid specimens in this 
country. These two magnificent buildings stand side by 
side, and it is difficult to make up one’s mind to which 
the palm should be given for grace and elegance. Per¬ 
haps Holy Trinity is the more beautiful church, but 
St. Michael's has the more graceful spire ; in addition to 
which, St. Michael’s has the advantage in point of dimen¬ 
sions. Holy Trinity is cruciform in plan with a noble 
central tower and spire. 

St. Michael’s consists of an exceedingly wide nave with 
double aisles and a Western tower and spire, which is 
certainly one of the most beautiful in England. 

These two buildings, though so different in plan, are so 
much alike in detail that they are probably productions 
of the same architect, and are thoroughly local in 
character. They are both built of red stone of a very 
beautiful colour, but unfortunately it will not resist coal 
smoke, or the exhalations rising from modern factories, 
and the exquisite spire of St. Michael’s has had to be 
very extensively repaired recently. Fortunately this has 
been so exceedingly well done that it has suffered as 
little as possible by the operation, and the architect, 
Mr. John Scott, is consequently to be congratulated. 

The spire of St. Michael’s is said to measure 303 feet 
from the ground, and is consequently the loftiest steeple 
of any parochial church in England. The spire proper 
forms about a third of the height. Between it and the 
tower is an octagonal lantern. Examples of this treat¬ 
ment are more common on the Continent than in this 
country, the lanterns over English church-towers being 
more generally crowned by pinnacles and pierced parapets, 
like Boston and Fotheringhay. 

St. Michael’s spire, in addition to being the loftiest 
parish - church steeple in England, is also the most 
elaborate, the whole structure being covered with niches 
and panel-work. The position of this fine object, is 
singular, as it does not stand in the centre of the west 
front, but a good bit to the south of it. It was erected in 
the reign of Edward III. at the expense of two brothers, 
named Adam and William Bota, and took twenty-fjve 
years to build. Sir Christopher Wren is said to have 
regarded it as one of the most perfect examples of Gothic 
architecture. The church itself is a noble example of a 
vast congregational, ecclesiastical building, consisting 
alone of a nave and aisles, the chancel being simply a 
continuation of the nave, the roof uninterrupted from end 
to end. It is the second largest parish church in England, 
being over 300 feet long and 104 wide. There is some old 
glass, but in a fragmentary condition, in the clerestory 
windows. 

Below we give a sketch of the very diminutive spirelet 
of the church at Balking, in Berkshire. It is the humblest 
attempt at a tower and spire in England, and thus forms 
an interesting contrast to those at Coventry. 
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PRINCESSES WHO MAY BE QUEENS. 



THE CROWN PRINCESS OF GREECE. 
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By MARIE A. BELLOC. 

PART II. 

It is rather a curious fact that, although many 
of Queen Victoria’s descendants will un¬ 
doubtedly bear, during the latter portion of 
their lives, the title of queen consort, there is 
at the present time only one of Her Majesty’s 
granddaughters, the Empress of Russia, who 
is actually in such a position. The Duke and 
Duchess of Hesse are of course sovereigns, 
but they do not enjoy the title of king and 
queen. 

The future Queen of Greece and the future 
Queen of Roumania both stand in the relation 
of granddaughter to Queen Victoria. In spite 
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of their close relationship to each other and to 
the British royal family, the two Princesses 
are very different in character and in their 
general outlook on life; and the Duchess of 
Sparta, notwithstanding her youth, has gone 
through the bitter trial and humiliation of 
seeing her beloved adopted country worsted 
in one of the great international struggles of 
modern times. How hard this must have 
been to bear, will be realised when it is 
recalled that the future Queen of Greece was a 
Prussian princess, the daughter and grand¬ 
daughter of men who never met defeat on the 
held of battle. 

Princess Sophia Dorothea Ulrica Alice is 
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the third daughter of the late Emperor 
Frederick and of the Princess Royal of 
England. She was born at Potsdam just 
before the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian 
War, and there was a difference of four years 
between her and Princess Victoria. Accord¬ 
ingly she enjoyed, during the first two years 
of her life, the delightful position of being the 
only baby in the Crown Princess of Prussia’s 
nursery. She was brought up, as were all the 
Empress Frederick’s daughters, in a very 
simple and sensible manner. It soon became 
apparent that she was gifted with a gentle, 
thoughtful, and yet determined character; 
indeed, she is said, in the German Imperial 
family, to strongly recall the English aunt 
after whom she was named, that is to say, 
Princess Alice, whose premature death was so 
bitter a grief and loss to her brothers and 
sisters. 

As she grew up, Princess Sophia was 
marked out for special affectionate care by her 
father, Frederick the Noble, and when he 
became aware that the young Princess had 
given her heart to Prince Constantine of 
Greece, who had come to Germany in order 
to complete his military studies, the Crown 
Prince, as he then was, took much personal 
trouble in order to make himself acquainted 
with the future king’s nature and capabilities. 
The young man came well out of the ordeal, 
but, owing to the Princess’s great youth, a 
certain delay took place, and the formal 
betrothal only took place over Frederick the 
Noble’s death-bed. 

During the sad days which preceded the 
Emperor’s death, his unmarried daughters 
were constantly with him. Princess Sophia 
specially devoted herself to her father, and, 
although the Emperor stipulated that the 
marriage should take place very soon after his 
death, she refused to fix the date of the 
wedding until after a full year of mourning 
had elapsed. The marriage of the Princess 
and of the Duke of Sparta took place at 
Athens in the October of 1889, the bride 
being nineteen and a half, and the bridegroom 
being almost exactly two years older. Owing 
to the fact that there is in Greece a curious 
old superstition declaring that when a Con¬ 
stantine and a Sophia reign over the country, 
the Greek flag will once more fly over 
Constantinople, the alliance proved a very 
popular one, and the young Duchess, who 
during the year preceding her marriage had 
thoroughly mastered modern Greek, soon 
became really beloved in Athens and the 
surrounding country. Notwithstanding the 
fact that she was accustomed to all the 
splendours of the Prussian Court, she adapted 
herself admirably to the almost spotless 
simplicity which surrounds the palace of the 
Greek royal family, and within less than a 
year after she arrived at Athens, her married 
happiness was made complete by the birth 
of her eldest child, a son. It was probably 
then that the Princess first realised the cruel 
scission which must exist when a mother and 
her child have perforce to be of a different 
faith. After studying carefully the tenets of 
the Greek Church, and after, it is said, asking 
the advice of both Queen Victoria and of her 
mother, the widowed Empress Frederick, the 
Duchess of Sparta made up her mind to join 
her husband’s faith. Accordingly she was 
received into the Greek Orthodox Church on 
May 2nd, 1891. 

The Duke and Duchess of Sparta have now 
three children, Prince George, Prince Alex¬ 
ander, and Princess Helena. The latter was 
still an infant when the Greek-Turkish war 
broke out, but this did not prevent the young 
Duchess of Sparta from taking a very active 
pait in the preparations which were made for 
nursing the wounded. With characteristic 
energy the Princess sent to England for the 
best surgical appliances, and for a number of 


picked nurses. Both she and her mother- 
in-law, the gentle and beautiful Queen Olga, 
worked incessantly in the hospital wards. 
The Princess never spared herself, and on 
more than one occasion was present at a 
terrible operation simply because she thought 
that to be so would comfort the patient. 
During those sad weeks the Princess, as she 
wrote to an English friend, many times tasted 
the bitterness of death, for her husband was, 
of course, with the army, and she never knew 
what news any hour might bring. 

There can be very little doubt that the terrible 
experience that she then went through matured 
and deepened the Duchess of Sparta’s already 
fine character. Though not yet thirty, she is 
interested in all sorts of weighty subjects, 
though like all her sisters she loves an outdoor 
life, and is a fine horsewoman. After the end 
of the war she devoted herself heart and soul 
to making her husband forget his sorrows. 
They are a very united couple, and are rarely 
separated even for a day. 

The future Queen of Roumania has one 
very pleasing distinction ; she is considered by 
far the prettiest of Queen Victoria’s grand¬ 
daughters. Although she is a devoted wife 
and mother, nothing pleases her more than a 
new frock, and she can certainly claim to be 
the best-dressed princess in Europe. 

Princess Marie Alexandra Victoria of Edin¬ 
burgh is the eldest daughter of the Duke and 
Duchess of Saxe-Coburg Gotha. She was 
born at Eastwell Park on October 29th, 
1875, and spent her childhood partly in this 
country, partly in Malta, and partly in 
Germany. 

The Duke of Edinburgh’s three elder 
daughters were brought up entirely in the 
English fashion, very much as have been the 
young Princesses of Wales; but notwith¬ 
standing this fact, there may be little doubt 
that their natures have been modified by the 
Russian strain introduced by their mother, who 
was, it will be remembered, the sister of the 
late Emperor of Russia. 

Princess Marie early cast off childish things. 
When she was only fifteen she looked quite 
grown-up. Accordingly, those who had not 
the opportunity of seeing her when the Duke 
and Duchess lived in England, were not 
astonished to hear of her very early engage¬ 
ment and marriage. There seems to be very 
little doubt that the Prince and Princess fell 
in love at first sight when attending the 
wedding of a Prussian princess ; at this function 
Princess Marie’s extreme loveliness aroused 
much notice, and the Crown Prince of Rou¬ 
mania was one of those smitten by her girlish 
charm. It may, however, be whispered that 
the course of true love did not run quite 
smoothly. The Duke and Duchess of Saxe- 
Coburg Gotha are both very devoted to their 
children, and they were in no hurry to lose 
their eldest daughter, even in order that she 
might become the bride of a future king. The 
Princess, however, showed great determin¬ 
ation, as indeed had done her mother in much 
the same circumstances. Accordingly the 
wedding was celebrated with great magnifi¬ 
cence at Sigmaringen in the January of 1893, 
the bride being just eighteen, and the bride¬ 
groom just ten years older. 

The royal bride had by no means an easy 
task before her, as the Queen of Roumania', 

“ Carmen Sylva,” was known to have done 
her very best to promote a marriage between 
the Crown Prince and her favourite maid of 
honour. Although she extended the very 
kindest of welcomes to Princess Marie, their 
attitude was jealously watched and criticised 
by the little Roumanian Court-world, the more 
so that the young Crown Prince was not, as is 
almost always the case, the son of the Sovereign 
and his consort; he is nephew to the King, and 
was only raised to his present exalted position 
at the age of twenty-three, his parents, the 


Prince and Princess of Hohenzollern, naturally 
retaining a very strong hold on his affections. 

From the moment, however, of the Crown 
Prince and Crown Princess’s triumphal entry 
into Bucharest, the future Queen has been 
regarded with the strongest affection by the 
warm-hearted Roumanian people. Like 
Carmen Sylva, Princess Marie is very fond of 
wearing the national dress, which is as beautiful 
and picturesque as that type of habiliment 
generally is in Eastern Europe. Owing to 
the Queen’s ill-health a great deal of what 
may be called the Court ceremonial side of 
royal life devolves on the Crown Princess, 
and her youth and high spirits stand her in 
good stead, the more so that she inherits from 
her mother all the Russian tact and charm 
of manner. 

Of the Crown Prince and Princess’s two 
children, the eldest, Prince Carol, was born 
about a week before his mother celebrated her 
nineteenth birthday. The Princess Elizabeth 
is a year younger. The Crown Princess has 
remained on terms of great intimacy with her 
own family, and constantly pays flying visits 
to Coburg, where she is always warmly 
welcomed. She felt very deeply the sad and 
premature death of her young brother, for the 
two were very nearly of an age, and were 
fondly attached to one another. With the 
exception of this one great grief she had led 
an exceptionally happy life. Some time ago 
when her husband become seriously ill, she 
nursed him with untiring devotion, and it is 
believed in Bucharest that she virtually saved 
his life by her care and attention. He, on his 
side, is devoted to his beautiful young wife. 

During the summer months of the year they 
reside at the beautiful castle of Pelesch in the 
Roumanian Mountains. The young Princess, 
who was very highly educated, is a fine amateur 
pianist, and she also paints well, but it must 
be admitted that her great amusement is that 
of designing wonderful frocks for herself and 
her little girl. .She is a good needlewoman, 
and like so many other royal ladies takes an 
active personal interest in the fashioning of her 
gowns. She has remained very much attached 
to the United Kingdom and her English 
friends, and she early determined that her 
children should have about them English 
attendants. 

One of the most pathetic and charming of 
future queens is the Princess of Naples. 
Nowadays the various royal families of Europe 
are so knit together by ties of relationship that 
a royal bride is almost always quite familiar 
with her future home long before there is any 
thought of her changing her nationality. The 
case of the daughter of the Prince of 
Montenegro proved an exception to this rule, 
for before her marriage with the only son of 
the King and Queen of Italy she can have 
known but little of the wonderful country 
which was to be her future home, for her 
girlhood had been passed between her father’s 
mountain fastness and St. Petersburg. 

The story goes that the third daughter of 
Prince Nicholas of Montenegro was early 
destined to a very exalted position, in fact to 
occupy that of Empress of Russia. 

The late Tsar once called her father “ my 
only friend in Europe.” Princess Melitza of 
Montenegro was married some ten years ago 
to one of the Russian Grand Dukes, and her 
young sister Helena was placed when little 
more than a child in one of the great Russian 
establishments where young girls of noble 
birth are educated. There she became the 
close friend and companion of the then 
Emperor of Russia’s children, but, as all the 
world knows, the Tsarevitch, as he then was, 
was from boyhood attached to Princess Alix 
of Hesse, and when Princess Helena of 
Montenegro’s education was completed, she 
went back to Cettinje, the Russian royal family 
retaining for her a very warm affection. There 
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is little doubt that her marriage to the Prince 
of Naples was first suggested to the Italian 
royal family by the present Emperor of Russia. 
Princess Helena met with a very different fate 
from that which usually befalls modern prin¬ 
cesses. There seems to be no doubt that her 
marriage was entirely a State matter, for until 
the wedding had actually taken place, she had 
rarely seen her future husband and on no one 
occasion alone. Thus it is very fortunate that 
both the Prince and Princess of Naples are 
high-minded and conscientious. 

The Princess, cut off fromher beloved parents 
and her brothers and sisters, has valiantly 
tried to find new interests and to form new 
friendships in her adopted country. At the 
time of the marriage, that is, three years ago, 
the bride was three and twenty, the bride¬ 
groom, who has always been of a remarkably 
shy and retiring disposition, being twenty- 
seven. 

One of the few’ times that the royal couple 
have appeared together at any foreign cere¬ 
monial was on the occasion of the Diamond 
Jubilee, when the beauty and grace of Italy’s 
future Queen aroused the greatest enthusiasm 
amongst the many royal personages gathered 
together in London on that historic occasion. 

The home of the Prince and Princess is at 
Naples, but when in Florence they occupy a 
suite of rooms at the charming Pitti Palace. 
They share many tastes in common, perhaps 
their greatest interests being riding and 
yachting. Hitherto, the Prince and Princess 
of Naples have had no children, and this is a 
great grief to the Princess. A year ago she 
proved the sweetness of her character by wel¬ 
coming, in a very kind and tender manner, the 
little son of the Duke and Duchess of Aosta, 
who, if she herself remains childless, will some 
day become the King of Italy. 

Of the Princesses who may become Queens, 
the most interesting from many points of view 
is the Countess of Flanders, the popular sister- 
in-law of the King of the Belgians. Nee 
Princess Marie of Hohenzollern, this royal 
lady possesses one of the most charming and 
sympathetic personalities in the royal caste. 
She is much beloved by a numerous circle of 
relations in Germany, Portugal, and Great 
Britain, and although since her marriage, 
which occurred in 1867, she has naturally had 
to play a subordinate part in her husband’s 
country, she has remained on the very happiest 
terms with the King and Queen of the 
Belgians; indeed the latter often says that she 
does not know how she would have borne her 
sad and sorrow-laden life had it not been 
that she has always found in the Countess of 
Flanders the most loyal of sisters and com¬ 
forters. The Count and Countess inhabit a 
very charming palace in Brussels. Unlike the 
King and Queen they have been singularly 
fortunate in their four children. Till compara¬ 
tively lately the Countess remained wonder¬ 
fully young-looking, and she and her two 
daughters formed a chaiming group. The 
death of their eldest son was a terrible blow' to 
the Count and Countess of Flanders, the more 
so that shortly after their two daughters 
married, and so left the one time well-filled 
palace very deserted. Now the only child at 
home is Prince Albert, who may be regarded 
as the future King of the Belgians, and who 
is a very clever and promising young man. 

Even during the present century nothing is 


more startling than to note how often even one 
turn of the wheel of fate has brought about dy¬ 
nastic changes. This has been specially the case 
with France, and very similar to what must have 
been the position of Louis Napoleon during at 
least half his life, must be that of the young 
Duke of Orleans, who is regarded by himself 
and by his adherents as the de jure successor 
of St. Louis. Accordingly among the 
Princesses who may become Queens, his wife, 
nee Archduchess Maria Dorothea of Austria, 
may certainly claim to take a place. The 
young Duchess is great-great-niece to Marie 
Antoinette, and is of course descended from 
Maria Theresa, some of wdiose more militant 
qualities she seems to have inherited. 

There can be but little doubt that the Duke 
of Orleans greatly increased his chances of 
succeeding to the French throne by his union 
with this determined Austrian Princess. 

The Duchess of Orleans is the eldest 
daughter of the Archduke Palatine of Hungary 
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and Princess Clotilde of Saxe-Coburg. She is 
rather older than her husband, having been 
born in 1867, and although they were related 
—for both are the great-grandchildren of 
Louis Philippe—the Duke and Duchess do not 
seem to have met in early youth. They first 
made each other’s real acquaintance on the 
occasion of the marriage of Princess Helene 
of Orleans to the Duke of Aosta. The Arch¬ 
duchess, who is very highly educated, and who 
speaks English perfectly, was very anxious to 
make a tour of some of the more important 
philanthropic institutions in London, and it 
fell to the lot of the Duke to escort his fair 
cousin on these expeditions. Although it 
would seem impossible to find a greater 
contrast than the somewhat serious-minded 
and thoughtful Princess and the volatile 
Prince, a great friendship sprang up between 
them, and their intimate friends were not at 
all astonished when their engagement was 
made public. 

It is said that the Archduchess, who, 


although not exactly pretty, is very charming 
in appearance, might have become, had she so 
chosen, the wife of the Austrian Pleir Pre¬ 
sumptive, but she preferred to wed the French 
Pretender. During the last three years the 
Duke and Duchess of Orleans have spent a 
good deal of their time in England, where they 
possess two charming homes, York House, 
Twickenham, and Wood Norton, a large 
estate left to the Duke by his great-uncle, the 
Due d’Aumale. The Duchess frequently 
pays flying visits to France, of course 
unaccompanied by her husband, for the Duke 
is forbidden to put foot on French soil. It is 
in Brussels that the royal exiles are able to 
receive their French supporters, and although 
the Duchess’s name does not appear in any of 
private correspondence, lately published, 
a apropos of Royalist plots, there is little doubt 
that there is no one more interested in French 
political propaganda than is the Duchess of 
Orleans. It is said that she is convinced that 
Fate holds the crown of France in store for 
her, and she is certainly one of those w'ho 
believe in the good old French proverb : “Aide 
toi et Dieu faidera .” 

The Duchess of Cumberland, who is regarded 
by a large number of people on the Continent 
as legitimate Queen of Hanover, possesses a 
personality particularly interesting to us, owing 
to the fact that she is the much-loved younger 
sister of the Princess of Wales. Of the three 
beautiful daughters of the King of Denmark 
Princess Thyra has had in some ways the most 
romantic existence. When quite a child she 
accompanied her father and mother to 
England in order to be present at the marriage 
of the Prince and Princess of Wales. Owing 
to the great difference in her age and her 
sisters’, she soon found herself occupying the 
position of an only daughter, and although no 
Princess has ever been more sought after in 
marriage than the royal Danish maiden, for a 
long time she declared that she would always 
remain with the parents, to whom she was so 
specially devoted. It is now curious to recall 
the fact that this Princess might have become 
another “ Queen in exile,” for at one time 
there was a good deal of talk of her marriage 
with the ill-fated Prince Imperial. 

Very romantic was the first meeting between 
the Duke of Cumberland and the Princess 
Thyra. The eldest son ana heir of the old 
King of Hanover was a sad and embittered 
man, and be declared that so long as his 
parents’ affairs remained in such an unsatis¬ 
factory state, he could not take a wife. 
Passing through Denmark he was of course 
entertained by King Christian, Princess Thyra 
being at that time a beautiful young ’woman of 
twenty-five. The Duke fell in love at first 
sight, and shortly afterwards the marriage was 
arranged. 

The Duke and Duchess of Cumberland have 
now been married just twenty-one years, and 
their existence, although spent in exile—for 
the Kingdom of Hanover is now a portion of 
the great German Empire, and the Duke 
follows his father’s example, and has always 
refused to become a mediatised Sovereign— 
has been a singularly happy one. They are 
devoted to their children, and the Duchess has 
found a second mother in the venerable Queen 
of Hanover, the oldest bearer of her title in 
Europe, for she is a year older than Oueen 
Victoria. 
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The pioneers of motoring have shown little 
discretion in advancing the popularity of their 
favourite mode of locomotion. The French 
motorists, who lead the way in the invention 
and manufacture of motor vehicles, unfortun¬ 
ately have been somewhat short-sighted in 
their desire to hasten the extinction of the 
horse for locomotive purposes, and would do 
well to consider the wisdom of the old 
proverb “ More haste, less speed.” 

Queen Victoria, during her recent stay at 
Nice, was so pestered in her drive along the 
Corniche Road in the Riviera with the in¬ 
numerable automobiles which flashed past, 
raising clouds of white dust and emittiug 
unpleasant odours, that not only were her 
daily drives curtailed, but royal displeasure 
was occasioned, which will not tend to hasten 
the motor industry of England. The Prince 
of Wales, however, it is stated, is so en¬ 
amoured with the new mode of locomotion 
that he has ordered a motor car of English 
manufacture for his own use. 

The laws of England governing motor 
vehicle traffic are so stringent against 
ex :essive speed and reckless driving that 
road racing will probably be unheard of on 
this side of the Channel for some long time, 
and the most fascinating pastime of motoring 
will confine itself to more reasonable limits 
than those that exist in France. Indeed, 
the highest speed allowable on English 
roads is twelve miles per hour, which 
compares strangely with the French fifty mile 
limit. 

Twelve miles per hour ! What more could 
be desired ? pertinently inquires the uninitiated. 


MOTORS AND MOTORING. 

By N. G. BACON. 

Yes, the English speed limit seems at first 
to be quite reasonable, but once allow the 
motorist to be seized with motor-mania, the 
craze for speed, and reason and logic go to 
the winds. Directly the novice tastes for 
herself the pleasure derived by rushing like 
a whirlwind in safety along" lonely lanes, 
through undulating thoroughfares, it requires 
a straight-jacket to induce her to be content 
to adhere to the restrictions of the regulated 
pace. Besides, argue as she will, the 
enthusiast faces the inevitable problem, 
which is insolvable, as to why she should be 
restricted in speed when the car has been 
built for more speedy motion, and is, 
moreover, even at high speeds perfectly under 
control. True, for crowded thoroughfares the 
twelve mile per hour limit, and even a lower 
one, is necessary; indeed, in some towns four 
miles per hour is the limit—in Abergavenny, 
for instance — but if the road is clear- 
ahead, it should be quite permissible to 
increase the pace, provided it is possible in 
case of emergency to come to a sudden 
stoppage. 

Granted, then, that motoring is a fascinating 
pastime and mode of locomotion, in what 
manner can our girls enjoy it ? 

The term “motor” properly describes the 
prime mover or engine that drives the 
carriage, but in careless phraseology it has 
become common to refer to the vehicle itself 
as the motor, inclusive of the driving power. 
In correct nomenclature such terms as auto¬ 
car, motor-car, automobile, horseless vehicle, 
are advisable. The various styles of motor 
vehicles capable of being driven by women 


include cycles (the bicycle, tricycle and quadri- 
cycle) and cars of the lighter description. 

Constantly the British public has paraded 
before its eyes the fact that the motor car is 
so simple in its mechanism that it can easily 
be driven by a lady, but in utter contradiction 
to this uncontroverted statement, tales are 
told of the inability of any but skilled 
engineers to comprehend the various 
mechanical devices which go to make up the 
propulsive power of the horseless vehicle. It 
is not, however, necessary to have this skilled 
knowledge to actually drive the machine, but 
in the event of derangement of any part of the 
mechanism, a driver without this knowledge is 
almost helpless. Ladies do drive heavy cars, 
especially French ladies who possess the 
police permit of efficiency necessary in France. 
Several ladies in England also drive. There 
reside in the Thames Valley three ladies who 
are driving practically every day, but an 
attendant generally accompanies each car in 
case of breakdown and to look after the 
proper cleaning of the mechanical parts. 

It cannot be denied that the most simply 
constructed car requires elaborate attention to 
the details of its anatomy, and no slip-shod 
methods of dealing with nuts, bcl:s, the 
delicate electric ignition, the sparking arrange¬ 
ments, or the mixture of gas and air, will ever 
reward the motorist with pleasant driving 
experiences. But whether all this is above 
the level of a woman’s capacity, or whether it 
will ever be possible for a lady motorist not 
only to drive the automobile, but be suffi¬ 
ciently competent to detect errors of adjust¬ 
ment, faulty mechanism, or complicated 
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misarrangement of elaborate and even deli¬ 
cate machinery which has baffled the genius 
of the most gifted engineers, remains to be 
seen. 

It has been, and is still, considered that a 
lady may keep her pony and trap or governess 
cart, but it is imperative for her to hire the 
services of a stable man or boy as well as to 
employ the aid of a farrier and a veterinary 
surgeon, for so much skilled and technical, as 
well as manual and unpleasant, duty is 
connected with the care of a horse as to 
render the labour unfit for any woman. But 
is this so with the more simply constructed 
petrol car ? After a lengthy consideration of 
this question I have come to the conclusion 
that, with careful study and training, the 
management and driving of a car is within the 
intelligence of a woman who is not afraid on 
occasion of soiling her hands, and who is 
willing to be trained to study the mechanism 
of the machine she purposes to guide and 
control. But whether the cleming of a motor 
vehicle of any description and the repairing 
or adjusting of its mechanism will ever be 
undertaken by a lady, is a moot point. 

It is imperative, however, for her to concen¬ 
trate her mind upon her work until she grasps 
the fundamental principles that govern the 
working of the machinery. Her touch must 
be skilful to detect errors, her mind alert to 
perceive maladjustment, and her ear acute to 
appreciate the slightest variation in the 
“ beat ” of the engine or the “ hum ” of the 
mechanism. If a pony stops, a little persua¬ 
sion or a gentle reminder with the whip will 
generally set it going again, but with a motor 
vehicle neither whip nor persuasion are 
effective. I studied the mechanism of the most 
simply-constructed car for some three weeks, 
driving it daily from four to five hours, ancl 
it may be interesting here to relate what diffi¬ 
culties I encountered in order to prove that 
not one of them was beyond the grasp of a 
woman’s intellect, provided she were a compe¬ 
tent motorist, ancl not only understood the 
mechanical construction of the vehicle, but 
was keenly interested in its temporary ailments. 
Although interested in these maladies, how¬ 
ever, I was not a sufficiently skilled mechanical 
physician to bring about amelioration. 

On the first day the slow-speed belt had to 
be shortened. Now, in my opinion, for I 
carefully watched the operation, to detect 
this error is not beyond a woman’s intellect 
and skill, nor to remedy it, for whilst ascending 
a hill, the slackening of the power communi¬ 


CHAPTER IV. 

“ Oh, what would I give for a heart of flesh 
to warm me through! 

Instead of this heart, stone-cold, whatever I 
do; 

Hard, cold and small—of all hearts worst 
of all!” 

Christina Rossetti. 


“When one door shuts another opens,” says 
the Spanish proverb, and truly for Mara 
Hamilton, sick in body and soul, just -when 
life had become absolutely intolerable, there 
had been offered a new haven of rest. Reuben 
Armstrong had replied to his kinswoman’s 
letter with a heartfelt welcome which there 
was no withstanding. A childless old man in 
a big rambling house—if they could put up 
with this, he wrote, there was room and to 


cated to the road-wheels at once reveals such 
a fault. To prove that the conjecture is 
correct is easily managed by stopping the car, 
and testing the tightness of the belts by means 
of the hand. 

The second day continual “ back explosions ” 
were heard, which pointed to some attention 
required to be given to the “mixtures” or 
valves. Some few days later the car slowed 
up, and stopped, and exhaustion of the 
batteries was discovered. On another occasion 
the sparking plug cracked, and a new one had 
to be inserted. 

I do not attempt to think of the possibility 
of women assisting in the construction of 
motor vehicles, but if the car is once pro¬ 
perly built in the first instance, and if the lady 
motorist is careful and able to educate herself 
to comprehend all its elaborate and delicate 
mechanism, it will not be difficult for her with 
intelligent study to sometimes locate the cause 
of incorrect -working, and remedy the same. 
It is quite possible for a woman to tighten a 
nut, to adjust a bolt, to fill the water and oil 
tanks, and generally to discover radical error, 
which, when pointed out, can be removed by 
a skilled mechanic who has served his term of 
apprenticeship and understands his trade. 

It may be said that motoring is a most 
fascinating pastime, but unless the principles 
of construction of the car and its propulsive 
power are understood, the vehicle is but a 
white elephant in the hands of its votaries. 
The slightest maladjustment throws the 
machinery out of gear, and a car that has 
given the greatest pleasure for many miles 
may suddenly, and without any warning, come 
to a dead stop, and all coaxing and attention 
may be of no avail. It only remains for the 
experienced motorist to carefully and patiently 
go over all the parts of the mechanism and 
test their working. 

The faint-hearted, those weary of well¬ 
doing, the impatient, or incompetent to act 
with forethought, will be wise to leave motor¬ 
ing alone, except to be taken for drives by 
their more interested compeers, to whom the 
study of the mechanism of automobiles 
becomes a labour of love, and not a laborious 
toil. 

The question as to cost is interesting. 
Unlike the horse, the auto-car requires no 
fodder, and only sufficient liquid in the shape 
of oil and water to satisfy its voracious 
appetite on its journeys. A car, with seating 
accommodation for nine persons, will travel daily 
some ninety odd miles on five gallons of petrol, 


MARA. 

By CHRISTIAN BURKE. 

spare for Elizabeth and her friend. He 
yearned after his dead sister’s child, who had 
been so long lost sight of, through no fault 
of his. “Come, and see how you like us,” 
he said ; “ and if you care to bide with me for 
good and all, I’ll be proud and fain to keep 
you ! ” 

It had not taken long to break up the little 
home and store their few things with the 
wondering neighbours; and ere the March 
daffodils had finished their windy dance, and 
while the crocuses were still aflame in the old 
mill-house garden, they had turned their 
backs for ever, as it seemed, on the sad past. 
Before they left, however, Elizabeth had taken 
her courage in her two hands, and, unknown 
to Mara, had written to Hamilton. “ She 
has been very ill, at Death’s door,” she said 
to him in her plain, direct way. “ We are 
going into the country now ; and if she gets 
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which costs approximately five shillings. As 
to constructional cost of a car built to carry 
two to four persons, it is premature to speak 
except to say that a car should last for years, 
and with care and proper attention, increase 
its working capacity. Therefore, the penny- 
per-mile Parliamentary railway fare should 
more than cover the cost of journeyings, if 
indeed it does not eventually pay for the 
construction of the car and its wear and tear. 
When off duty, if kept in a properly fitted 
storage room, the machinery will remain 
undamaged, and ready for use at any time. 
Its delicate machinery, it is true, is sensitive 
to atmospheric conditions, but care prevents 
these attacks. 

Then as to the sometimes alleged objec¬ 
tionable smell. This is more or less caused by 
the improper care of the machinery, or the 
lack of attention to the lubricators, the smell 
generally arising from a too free use of 
lubricant in the crank chamber, with the result 
that it is splashed up into the hot cylinder, 
and consequently burned, thus giving rise to 
the pungent-smelling light-blue vapour, which 
exudes from some cars. 

There has been, and still is, much contro¬ 
versy concerning excessive vibration of motor 
vehicles, but whether I am always in such 
good form, cycling as I do some five to ten 
miles daily, as to be unable to detect it, I must 
frankly say that I have motored for some four 
to eight hours daily, driving tricycles and 
riding in cars, with little or no inconvenience 
or discomfort. Delicate women may be 
beyond the strain of driving a tricycle, in 
consequence of the vibration set up by the 
three distinct wheel tracks, but such are not 
supposed to indulge in any pastime that 
causes undue strain or jolting. 

That motoring is a pleasant and even exhila¬ 
rating pastime goes without saying, for there 
is no other mode of locomotion to compare 
with it for speed, comfort, and ease of 
travelling. When once the propelling 
mechanism is sufficiently mastered and con¬ 
trolled, and fitted to cars that are elegant in 
design, easy and safe to manipulate, mechani¬ 
cally correct in their construction, England’s 
history and geography may require to be 
re-written to permit the introduction of new 
and original ideas concerning mileage. For 
one moment allow it to be granted that such 
vehicles are in constant use, reflect what a 
change will be wrought by the elimination of 
the present day slow, cumbersome vehicular 
traffic in our roads. 


strong things may look different to her, 
and I think you ought to come and try again. 
But you must not follow us yet, for if she 
has much more to bear at present, she will 
die.” 

It seemed to Mara, in the still, tranquil 
days that dawned for her — as winter’s grip 
slackened and spring in all her manifold love¬ 
liness filled the land—that she had died and 
wakened in a new world. The slow, even 
turning of the wheels of life, the easy hospit¬ 
able ways of these quiet country-folk, even 
the sense of space in the wide, old house, to 
one who had always been cooped up between 
narrow walls and lived in the midst of a 
crowd—all these things were a revelation to 
her. In the long, peaceful nights, when the 
sound of the mill was hushed, and only the 
soft, swift flow of the river broke the stillness, 
she would lie and listen almost with awe to 
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the silence. Or when she wakened at dawn, 
it was no longer to the tune of the fretful 
cries of children, or to the noise of loud, un¬ 
lovely quarrels, but to the cheery sound of the 
old miller’s voice calling to his men, or the 
clatter of milking-pails, and the click of 
the rough serving-maid’s pattens over the 
tiled floors, as she prepared the early break¬ 
fast. 

Reuben Armstrong himself was different 
from any man she had hitherto met. He had 
received and welcomed her as his niece’s 
friend, and then, with a delicate instinct, he 
let her alone, asking no questions, and 
supremely confident that Nature and rest 
would work more healing in such a case as 
this than any human kindness. Something of 
her story he learnt from Elizabeth, and though 
he shook his head gravely over the continued 
separation of man and wife, he was wise 
enough to see that the chasm was too wide to 
be bridged over at present. 

“ Let her bide,” he would say to Elizabeth, 
when she was troubled at the long continuance 
of the estrangement. “ She is mortal sick and 
miserable; but no one can do anything for 
her till her own heart speaks.” 

But for this cloud on her horizon Elizabeth 
herself had never been so happy in all her 
hard life. Very early in their visit Reuben 
Armstrong made it plain that, as his niece 
had come to him of her own accord, so with 
his good will she should never leave him 
again. His wife had died a year or two 
before, and he missed her continually. He 
was very lonely, and they had had no children; 
and “ Now that I’ve gotten a daughter in my 
old age, will you have the heart to take her 
from me ? ” he would say to her, when at first 
she hinted at settling down elsewhere, and 
trying for work. Then he would lay his broad, 
wrinkled hands on her shoulder, and add, as 
he looked into her tired face— 

“ You’re fair worn out fighting the world, 
as women never ought to do ; so stay you 
here till someone younger wants you. I’ll 
not stand in your way then ! ” And he would 
laugh a big, happy laugh, while Elizabeth 
would blush in spite of herself. 

“No one will ever want me,” she would 
retort; “ the time’s gone by for all that.” 

Nevertheless, not many weeks had passed 
before Clement Carroll, the stalwart young 
foreman who really kept the whole of the 
business together, began to hold a totally 
different opinion. 

So the days went on, and slowly, almost 
imperceptibly, Mara’s strength and vigour 
came back to her. If she had been handsome 
before, she was still more lovely now, with 
the soft bloom on her cheek and the new half- 
awakened light in her deep eyes. At first 
she seemed as a child, living eutirely in the 
present, with the black past deliberately 
hidden out of sight, and the unknown future 
resolutely unthought of. But by-and-by there 
came a change. Strange, unwelcome thoughts 
began to trouble her. The old misery to 
which she strove to shut her eyes woke again. 
Once more she remembered that she was a 
wife, tied to a man whom she scorned and 
detested, and slowly and unwillingly the con¬ 
viction dawned upon her that, ill as he 
had used her, he had still some claim 
from which she could never free herself. It 
is curiously characteristic that while in her 
inmost heart she had never doubted the sin¬ 
cerity of his repentance—had hardly any fear 
that if she went back to him he would use 
her ill—yet nothing in her warmed towards 


him, no stirring of dead love awoke in 
her. 

Nevertheless, she began to feel it was she 
now who was the aggressor. They had 
cbauged places. Do what she would she had 
not been able to forget that miserable night 
of his return ; nor yet another interview which 
she had jealously guarded from Elizabeth’s 
knowledge. She had looked out one evening 
in the winter dusk, and seen a pale, haggard 
face gazing in at the window. She remem¬ 
bered how she had waved it off with a gesture 
of repulsion, and how it had vanished with a 
despairing groan which had rung dully in. her 
ears ever since. With all his faults "she had 
loved him passionately once, and yet she could 
not make peace. 

On a lovely June evening, as she stood on 
the rustic bridge which spanned the river, her 
thoughts were unusually busy with the past. 
She was dimly feeling that the rest and peace 
that had come to her would soon be hers no 
more. The sky overhead was bright with 
sunset, birds were singing, and a far-off plain¬ 
tive bleating of the sheep floated across the 
meadows. All was full of light and gladness, 
but in her spirit it was dark. The bell of the 
old village church chimed out for Evensong. 
She had grown to love the sound, and the 
lessons learnt within those grey stone walls 
had not been all in vain. She had recognised 
at last that, in her headstrong wilfulness, her 
uncontrolled affections, she had long turned 
her back on a Greater than any earthly love, 
which yet besought her with outstretched 
Arms of Pardon. But the knowledge as yet 
only increased her distress. She had been 
wont to hurry through the Lord’s Prayer at 
night, as a sort of charm ; but now she had 
ceased to say it. How could she hope to be 
forgiven who could not forgive ? 

More than this, she began to see that there 
had been real fault on her side as well—that 
her eager haste had precipitated the unsuitable 
marriage, and her want of training and inex¬ 
perience had rendered the home very different 
from the one to which Hamilton was accus¬ 
tomed. Even the death of her child, she 
knew, could not altogether reasonably be 
attributed to the shock which had brought 
it prematurely into the world. Yet when she 
thought of this, reason became silent, the hot 
anger flamed up again, or icy despair froze up 
the currents of pity. 

What should she do, she wondered. Life 
lay before her : she could not stay here always, 
and not even Elizabeth’s tender, unfailing 
friendship could fill up the emptiness of her 
lot. Yet where could she go ? Who in all 
the world really wanted her save this husband 
of hers with whom she would not live ? 

Then a strange thing happened, how, exactly, 
Mara never knew. She was only conscious 
that she was leaning heavily on the trellis- 
work of the bridge, rotten with age, and 
that suddenly, without a moment’s warning, 
it yielded to her weight, and she found herself 
precipitated into the swirling water and swept 
away by the current. The force of the stream 
as it raced towards the mill nearly half a mile 
off, increased in intensity, and if once caught 
in the final whirlpool death was certain. 

All this flashed before her as the tide 
carried her along, until her passage was 
momentarily checked by the overhanging 
branches of a willow against which she was 
dashed. Instinctively she clutched at them, 
and succeeded in getting a firm enough grip 
to support herself in the water, but the bough 
bent so much that she dared not even try to 


raise herself by it. The power of the waves 
almost beat her from her hold as she cried 
aloud for the help that she dared not hope 
would come. Then there was a crashing of 
the underwood, someone came flying down 
the slippery bank and flung himself face 
downward on the brink, and with a great 
effort succeeded in clasping her arm, while he 
shouted loudly for aid. 

In the awful unreality of everything it did 
not seem strange that the face bent above her 
was that of Dennis Hamilton, but the know¬ 
ledge was quickly followed by a fresh terror. 
His useless left sleeve was folded across his 
breast, he could not really help her, and 
slowly and surely she was dragging him down 
into the water. With all her might she 
rallied her failing faculties and strove to 
release her fingers. 

“ Let me go,” she cried, “ you cannot save 
me, and it means death to both ! ” 

“I will never let you go!” the man an¬ 
swered almost savagely. “ Better die together 
than live apart! ” 

Then her brain reeled, and though she 
strove to speak, the words failed on her lips. 
“ Better die together than live apart,” sang 
the mocking river. “Better die together,” 
sighed the rustling leaves. She was aware 
that she was being swept again onward along 
the stream at a desperate pace, and that some¬ 
one was with her striving with all his might 
to keep her head above water. Like a tre¬ 
mendous flash of light it dawned upon her 
that this was indeed her last chance ! “ For¬ 

give. .. ns we forgive them that trespass 
against usf she sobbed with choking breath, 
and then she knew no more, for she was 
unconscious when Carroll and his man, 
warned by Hamilton’s shouts, rushed to 
their rescue and drew the two helpless figures 
into the safety of their boat. 

* " * * * 

So there was peace after all, and here the 
stoiy must end. Mara could not forget that 
Hamilton had gone willing to death to save 
her, and when he implored her for another 
chance, she came to him, though with the 
shy pathetic reluctance of some half-tamed 
bird. 

He lingered on a few weeks, striving to 
win back her confidence, but when he was 
forced to return to London, his wife went 
with him. In his gratitude for her goodness 
the young man besought Elizabeth to make 
her home with them, but this she could not 
do, for Clement had quite other views for her, 
and the old miller declared that if Carroll 
wanted her, he must perforce set up house¬ 
keeping at the Mill, for with his Elizabeth he 
could not and would not part. 

Hamilton was in a good position now. He 
could afford to give his wife a home of her 
own, very different from that which he had 
brought her to before. And if the relations 
between them were somewhat difficult and 
strained for a while, they learnt to understand 
each other at last. Dennis was infinitely tender 
and forbearing, and there came a day when 
his long patience was rewarded, for as his 1 
mother proudly laid his new-born son in his 
arms, Mara from her pillows looked up at 
him with happy eyes from which the shadows 
had vanished. She was too weak to speak, 
but the soft clasp of her fingers round his 
own, told him more eloquently than any 
words that in very truth— 

“ Love pardons the unpardonable past.” 

[the end.] 




FRIENDSHIP. 

By ELIZABETH A. S. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit. 


“ They seem to take away the sun from the 
world, who withdraw friendship from life; for 
we have received nothing better from the 
Immortal Gods, nothing more delightful.”— 

Cicero. 

“ The friends thou hast, and their adoption 
tried, 

Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of 
steel; 

But do not dull thy palm with entertain¬ 
ment 

Of each new-hatch’d, unfledg’d comrade.” 

Shakespeare — Hamlet. 

“There is a friend that sticketh closer than 
a brother.”— Proverbs xviii. 24. 


Among the ancients and in the East the 
bond of friendship was a common institution, 
and probably was more seriously appreciated 
and truly observed than has ever been the case 
in the Western countries. For such a bond 
was considered a solemn pledge for life, and 
was generally accompanied by the giving of 
tokens and the taking of oaths, as we read in 
the case of Jonathan and David when they 
made the covenant with each other; or it was 
made before the altar as described by Hans 
Andersen in his charming sketch of Greek 
peasant life entitled, The Bond of Friendship. 
Real and true friendship was thus invested 
with a halo of sanctity, and the names of 
couples of friends, such as Achilles and 
Patroclus, David and Jonathan, Epaminondas 
and Pelopidas, and of the “ Sacred Band of 
Thebes,” which was entirely composed of a 
number of youths united together by friend¬ 
ship, have become proverbial as types of 
genuine friendship. 

For this reason, because I feel that friend¬ 
ship ought to be regarded seriously and not, 
as is too often the case among us, especially 
perhaps among girls, looked upon as a thing 
that “ lightly comes and lightly goes,” I 
have chosen it as the subject of this address, 
and would ask you to look at it with me from 
two or three different points of view. 

Let us begin with the making of friends, 
which is the first step, and a step which 
requires thought and is not be lightly under¬ 
taken ; and here, before I pass on, let me say 
that throughout, when talking of “friends,” 
I mean bona-fide friends and not acquaintances, 
for between the two a line of distinction must 
be drawn. The best advice on this point is 
given you by .Shakespeare in the lines placed 
at the head of this address, and I can do no 
more than bid you remember and follow it. 
The basis of all true friendship must be 
“ mutual respect.” This does not imply that 
each must consider the other perfect and in 
all ways worthy of respect, but unless there 
are some qualities that call for admiration on 
either side, the friendship will not last, for it 
is built on sand. Further, anyone who is 
thrown among new associates should show 
herself friendly, by all means, but not after 
one or two days’ acquaintance say to these 
“new-hatched comrades,” “Will you be my 
friend ? ” when she has barely had time to get 
acquainted with their external characteristics, 
let alone any knowledge of their moral 
and spiritual ones. A girl who acts thus 
shows that she does not estimate the precious 
gift of friendship at its right worth when she 
thinks to purchase it at the cost of far less 
reflection and meditation than she would 
probably bestow on the colour and material of 
her next new dress. Such rashness is also 
condemned by the oft-repeated truism, 
“ Violent friendships never last.” 

Secondly, let us consider the responsibility 


of being a friend and the best manner of loving 
our friends. On this the Rev. J. R. Miller 
has an excellent chapter in The Building oj 
Character. There is not the slightest doubt 
but that everyone who wishes to live up to his 
ideal of a true friend will at times find his 
patience and affection perhaps severely tested, 
for “A friend should bear a friend’s in¬ 
firmities,” and these infirmities, be they 
physical or moral, may seem very wearisome, 
and what you would have least expected your 
friend to yield to. Yet, in spite of all, you 
must remain a friend and try by counsel and 
sympathy to alleviate them or help your friend 
to conquer them* 

Still another point is that if you choose a 
friend and then, without apparent cause or 
justification, let her drop out of your life and 
pay no more heed to her, the responsibility 
will be yours and you alone will be answerable 
for the sad alteration in her character, if she in 
consequence becomes embittered and hard and 
judges all other would-be friends by yourself. 

Therefore be sweet and be reasonable, and, 
as you know yourselves to be but frail creatures 
and prone to sin, do not expect your friends 
to be otherwise, and if ever you feel disposed 
to be impatient with, or disappointed in, a 
friend, call to mind these soothing and en¬ 
nobling words of the gentle-minded Fenelon, 
“ What then is the true way of loving one’s 
friends ? It is to love them in God, to love 
God in them ; to love what He has made 
them and to bear for love of Him with what 
He has not made them.” 

The privilege of being a friend and of 
having one next deserves our attention—the 
privilege, that is, of having the opportunity 
of influencing a fellow-mortal, sheltering 
them from evil, it may be, and helping them 
forwards a little on the road to heaven, 
and receiving this same help from them. 
“Friendship begets new courage in our 
heart,” yea, verily, it gives us courage to 
try again, in spite of many falls, to do and be 
what is right in spite of all hindrances and 
discouragements ; it nerves us to lead a life of 
purity and unselfishness, in order that we may 
not forfeit our valued friend’s good opinion, 
and thus prevents us from giving way to sloth 
and self-indulgence. But far better than I 
can express it, some words spoken by Mrs. 
Steinthal at last year’s Church Congress will 
impress upon your minds the privilege, and 
at the same time the responsibility of friend¬ 
ship ; the words are as follows :—“ Can you 
hear the thought ? Thousands of my fellow- 
beings will enter eternity with characters 
differing from those they would have had, had 
I never lived ... We are truly fortunate if 
we have come under the influence of a friend 
who loves in us, not an unreal character, but 
who, looking through all the rubbish of our 
imperfection, sees in us the Divine ideal of our 
nature, and loves not the woman that we are, 
but the angel that we may be. Let us deter¬ 
mine that we will be such a soul-frieud to 
others . . . Often can we see the angel free 
in the heart of a friend . . . We had better 
face the fact that we must needs influence 
other people’s tempers, feelings, opinions, 
actions. Let us consider how. Let us go 
through the world in a happy-making temper 
. . . there is nothing so infectious as a smile, 
unless it be a frown . . . W r e begin to be 
sorry, instead of cross, and one cordial, kindly 
glance or word dispels the cloud. 

“ ‘ A merry heart goes all the way, 

A sad one tires in a mile, oh ! ’ 

And the merry heart never goes alone, but 
carries a cheerful company along with it. 


May God keep our hearts sweet and merry, 
for others’ sake, as much as for our own . . . 
We cannot shirk the responsibility of in¬ 
fluencing others, but do not let that thought 
depress us. We are not what we wi h, but 
we, too, are open to influences stronger, purer, 
more powerful to transform us than any 
human influence. ‘ Be filled with the Spirit,’ 
says the Apostle, and they who are so Idled, 
must needs flow forth in healing and comfort 
and help. Let us all rejoice that this mighty 
influence for good which we all possess, does 
not depend upon cleverness, or ability, or 
money, but on love and faith. It matters 
much more to our friends what we are than 
what we do. Believe in the power of your 
eye, your smile, your voice, and, above all, 
your heart.” 

These remarks are so clear and so forcible 
that I will leave them to speak to your hearts 
alone, without attempting any elucidation of 
them, and pass straight on to the next point, 
which is the joy of having a true friend. 
“Faithful friends are hard to find,” but when 
found they are a pearl beyond price, for, as 
Cicero wisely says, “The gods have given us 
nothing better or more delightful,” therefore 
let everyone strive to get unto himself at least 
one trusty friend. “ A friend is another self,” 
says Aristotle, by which he means that a true 
friend has so lively a sympathy that he feels 
the joys and sorrows of his friend as keenly as 
if they were his own, and to such a friend we 
turn instinctively, whether it be because we 
have received some unexpected good news, or 
become suddenly involved in some difficulty 
or perplexity; without hesitation we speak of 
our joy or sorrow, be it great or small, and 
immediately the joy seems doubled and the 
sorrow halved, because we have shared it with 
our other self. A quaint old aphorism 
expresses this sentiment very neatly— 

“ The joys of life are heightened by a friend, 

The woes of life are lessened by a friend, 

In all the cares of life we by a friend 

Assistance find. Who’d be without a 
friend ? ”— Wandesford. 

Finally, let me ask you never to forget that, 
in order to appreciate thoroughly the blessing 
of friends, we must give unstinted thanks to 
God Who gave us them, for no gift can be said 
to be rightly valued unless we feel compelled 
to offer our sincere and heartfelt thanks to the 
Giver thereof; and unless we recognise with 
daily increasing thankfulness the fact that it is 
God’s Holy Spirit, w’hich implants in us the 
desire and the longing to love and to be loved. 
Remember also that to all of us the day 
or the hour will probably come when over¬ 
whelmed by some heart-breaking sorrow, 
we shall feel that all the consolation offered 
by earthly friends can afford us little or no 
relief, but that our Heavenly Friend alone, 
“ the Friend that sticketh closer than a 
brother,” can teach us how to bear our grief 
and take up life’s duties once again. Yet it 
must not only be in times of sorrow that we 
turn to this Friend of friends, Who helps when 
“ all other helpers fail,” but let us ever carry 
His image and His self-sacrificing life in our 
minds, take Him as our pattern on which to 
model our own behaviour to our friends. 
With such an ideal in the background, we 
shall feel it a delight to put into action in our 
conduct towards our friends the spirit conveyed 
in the words— 

“ Through whatsoever ills betide, 

For you I will be spent and spend ; 

I’ll stand for ever by your side, 

And naught shall you and me divide— 
Because you are my friend.” 
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WHITE CARACUL 
AND FOX COLLAR. 


MY CLOTHES MONTH BY MONTH. 

By “THE LADY DRESSMAKER.” 

Even in the midst of our anxieties about the war, which touch 
on all sides of society very closely, we feel a certain amount 
of pre-occupation about our clothes. For, after all, even those 
who love us best desire to see us looking well clothed and quite 
up-to-date. Someone said the other day to me about this very 
subject, “ I think women give more attention to dress than 
they ever did before,” a remark which made me put on my 
considering cap for some minutes, as I never like anything to 
be said which even seems to be disparaging to our sex. But I 
soon saw that the answer to the remark lay in the fact that the 
girl and woman of to-day is essentially different from the girl 
of even ten years ago, and the difference lies in the circumstance 
that she has a great many more parts to play, and many more 
occasions for dress than ever existed at that period; and 


therefore her allowance and her ideas have 
both had to be enlarged, the latter being 
often very difficult to fit into the narrow 
dimensions of the former, and the pound 
of yesterday seems to have no longer the 
purchasing power of yore. It needs rather 
a clever head to keep the dress budgets 
within moderate limits. 

In order to cycle, a dress is needed, and 
a very special one too, that shall be good 
to look at, up-to-date, and of good material 
and cut. To achieve all this it must be 
made by a good tailor. Then there is a 
walking gown, tailor-made too ; an after¬ 
noon one, and probably some evening 
gowns. In the olden days two of these 
would not have been required, viz., the two 
tailor-made ones. So I do not believe that 
women care more for dress, but circum¬ 
stances have obliged them to give far more 
consideration to it. 

This may be called a winter of furs 
There seem endless ways of using them, 
but I am glad to say skirts are no longer to 
be trimmed with it on the edges, which was 
a most useless, cumbersome and foolish 
freak of fashion. Capes, or as they are 
more fashionably called by reason of their 
size and shape, fichus are very handsome 
articles of dress, and with a muff, will 


SHORT BLACK 
CARACUL 
JACKET. 
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furnish the whole outfit of many women. The 
most popular fur is, I think, fox, which is 
found in several kinds; black, white, Sitka, 
Jap, and Celestial. Then there is caracul and 
Persian lamb, sable, mink, chinchilla, and the 
usual endeavour to introduce, ermine into 
popular favour is very evident. 

in one of our single figure illustrations you 
will see a collar of white fox and caracul, 
which is very pretty and looks girlish. It is 
worn with a grey felt hat, with grey feathers, 
and has the almost invariable high storm 
collar. These last are found in nearly every 
jacket, cape, and mantle ; and a very cosy 
addition they form. 

The drawing next to this (also a single figure) 
shows one of the new short jackets of caracul, 
with a collar, and revers of the same fur only 
in white. The skirt of this figure is trimmed 
with one of the new knotted fringes in 
black. The hat is of white felt, with 
black velvet trimmings and feathers. 

Amongst the winter novelties the 
three-quarter-length loose coats must 
be named, which recall those worn 
some years ago. This coat is decorated 
with braid and cloth strappings, and 
the skirt with which it is worn, is 
arranged with tabs in graduated sizes 
on it. The back of this skirt shows the 
new, long, box-pleat at the back—the 
first approach towards fulness which 
we have seen since the spring. The 
fruit found with this skirt is, that its 
shape and the position of the pleat 
make it look rather stiff. But many 
people, who dislike the perfectly plain 
outlines, will be glad to see it, and 
there is no doubt of the utter ungrace¬ 
fulness of it for many people. Fur is 
now most fashionably used on the skirt 
in long lines, from waist to hem, or as 
a border to the new panels. The new 
coats and skirts are made of heavy 
cloth, and they are, most of them, un¬ 
lined, except the front breadth which 
is lined with silk. Now that everyone 
wears a silk petticoat, the non-employ¬ 
ment of silk lining does not matter so 
much. 

So far as the shop windows are con¬ 
cerned in town, they seem to me to 
be completely filled with evening wraps 
and cloaks, which are perfectly gor¬ 
geous in their colouring, and boundless 
in their extravagance of price. The 
very long cloak seems to find great 
favour by day as well as by night; but 
there are plenty of pretty, smart-looking 
capes, which are equally fashionable for 
younger people. These are made of 
brocades in light colours, and are lined 
with satin, and trimmed with lace, or 
white fur. The long Redingotes are 
not very suitable for walking wear. 

What with the tight skirts, and the 
very tiglitly-cut Redingote, movement 
would be nearly impossible. 

I am inclined to think that red hats 
of velvet chenille and felt are more in 
favour this year than I have known 
them before; and bats are generally veiy 
picturesque, and much be-featliered. 

Toques are in as great favour as ever, 
and so everyone should be suited. The 
home milliner will find her work easy, 
for hats as well as toques are made 
ready in every way and only seem to 
require a few finishing touches to com¬ 
plete them. 

One of the newest features consists 
in the fringes, one of which we have 
illustrated. They appear on every¬ 
thing, and we bid fair to have a perfect 
rage for them. They are rather an 
expensive trimming too, and somewhat 
perishable. 


The difficulty about our pockets remains 
with us, but has been partially got over by the 
use of reticules, which are furnished both by 
the tailors and the dressmakers. Some of them 
are extremely handsome, made of velvet or 
satin, and very often trimmed with old lace, 
very small pieces of which will answer for their 
decoration. Yellow satin lined with white, 
turquoise with grey, violet and white, are all 
seen, and as Christmas presents they will be 
found quite an invaluable idea, for, like many 
other things, they can be made at home fat- 
cheaper than they can be purchased, and three- 
quarters or a yard of satin and the ribbons to 
match it do not cost very much, and lined 
with a cheaper satin, will make into a most 
stylish reticule, which will be a most accept¬ 
able gift. 

On the Continent I found a perfect craze 


existing for small pillows made of bright- 
hued satin, and frilled all round with the 
same. Some were square, others long, and 
others again shaped like a half handkerchief. 
I found that many people carried them sus¬ 
pended by a cord from the wrist when driving 
or travelling, to be used cither to support the 
head, or provide a rest for it. These, also, 
would form nice Christmas gifts. 

I have seen some few people wearing the 
hair low, but the great majority continue to 
have it piled on the top of the head; and 
the dressing of it has become very intricate, 
so that one wonders how people manage 
without a hairdresser. Indeed, 1 find many 
women have begun wearing a light wig when 
travelling, as it seems no longer possible to 
dress their hair themselves. 

There are several new colours this winter, 
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MORE ABOUT PEGGY. 

By Mrs. GEORGE DE HORNE YAIZEY. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Two evening's later Peggy edged her 
way out of the crowd at Mrs. Ronald’s 
reception and sat down in a corner with 
a gasp of relief. Eunice had been 
correct in prophesying a crush, for the 
suite of entertaining-rooms seemed a 
solid block of people, and the babel of 
voices almost drowned the music which 
was being discoursed at intervals by a 
violinist with a shock head, a signor 
with an Italian name and an English 
face, and a lady with an elaborate coif¬ 
fure, who, in turn, warbled by herself, 
and joined in the rendering of impas¬ 
sioned Italian duets. The accompanist 
flourished up and down the piano, and 
the singers held their music at arm’s 
length, half-acting the words as they 
alternately frowned and smiled, and hav¬ 
ing gone their separate ways throughout 
three whole pag*es, joined together in a 
conclusive burst of triumph. The babel 
of talk went on with even greater energy 
when the last note had died away, and 
Peggy pursed up her lips in doubtful 
compliment. 

“ That's over, thank goodness ! I 
don’t know what it was all about, but 
she said, 4 Si,’ ‘Si,’ a great many times 
over, and they seemed happy at the end, 
so that’s satisfactory. It must be very 
exhausting to smile so hard, and sing so 
loudly at the same time, so I hope other 
people appreciated their efforts more 
than I did.” Peggy sighed, and stifled 
a yawn. She was feeling just a trifle 
tired and depressed in spirits, for the 
day had been a busy one, and the pro¬ 
cess of dressing for the evening had 
been delayed by one of those careless 
tricks for which she was famous. Some 
trifling alteration having to be made to 
the belt of her sash, she had taken it in 
hand herself, and put it—where ? That 
was the question. Nowhere in any of 
the three bedrooms could that belt be 
found, and while the brougham waited 
at the door, and an impatient male 
tramped up and down, four distracted 
females rushed to and fro, opening 
drawers, ransacking wardrobes, and 
burrowing beneath beds. Mrs. Saville 
grew nervous and hysterical ; her hus¬ 


band tugged at his mous¬ 
tache, and vowed his in¬ 
tention of sending away the 
brougham and spending 
the evening at home if this 
sort of “ foolishness ” went 
on much longer ; and 
Mellicent was on the point 
of tears, when at last the 
missing treasure was dis¬ 
covered, squashed flat be¬ 
neath a cushion, in com¬ 
pany with a magazine, a 
handkerchief, an odd glove, 
and several stray needles. 

Colonel Saville looked 
very fierce during the drive 
which followed. His light 
eyes sent out little sparks 
of fire, and the waxed ends 
of his moustache bristled 
with anger, while Peggy 
sat opposite him in a little 
heap in the corner of the 
carriage, with her eye¬ 
brows peaked into the old 
eave-like shape, and the 
corners of her lips drooping 
pensively downward. The 
meek little “Yes, father! 

No, father! ” which replied 

to his strictures, would 

have melted a heart of 

stone, and Mellicent was relieved 

to see the Colonel’s frown gradually 

giving place to the usual good-natured 

twinkle. 

“ But you must be more careful, 
child,” he said, “or you and I will 
quarrel. I can’t stand disorderly ways. 
You ought to have a place for every¬ 
thing.” 

“I have, father, but it’s generally in 
the other place ! ” sighed Peggy plain¬ 
tively, whereat her father laughed, 
despite himself, and peace was restored. 
He was very tender to his little daughter 
during the hour which followed, as he 
invariably was after anything had oc¬ 
curred to cause a cloud between them ; 
but though Peggy found no familiar 
faces in the throng, her parents were 
fortunate enough to discover several old- 
time friends, so it came to pass that she 
now found herself alone for the moment 


THREE-QUARTER 
LENGTH COAT. 


and thankfully seized the opportunity of 
a rest. 

Ten minutes earlier one of the younger 
men to whom she had been intro¬ 
duced had asked to be allowed to pilot 
her to the refreshment-room, but she 
had insisted on sending Mellicent in 
her stead, and now had the pleasure of 
beholding that young lady standing in a 
distant corner, enjoying an animated 
conversation, and looking so fresh and 
bonnie among the anaemic town-bred 
girls, that more than one admiring 
glance was cast in her direction. 
Peggy’s little face softened into a very 
sweet expression of tenderness as she 
watched her friend, and hugged the 
thought that she had had some part in 
giving her the pleasure which she was 
now enjoying. In the pretty white dress, 
with her hair arranged by Carter’s 
skilful hands, Mellicent had no cause to 


the most prominent being that known as 
automobile, which has carried every other 
before it in Paris. It is of the exact shade of 
a good Burgundy, and is both beautiful and 
becoming. Trimmed with chinchilla, it looks 
very well. Then in Paris there is also a very 
bright and brilliant plum-colour which may 
be called purple; and a handsome yellowish 
shade of brown which is called Senegal; and 
a quantity of orange is seen in millinery. So 
we may rejoice in one thing, that we shall 
have brighter streets when so much colour is 
in vogue. In London I notice that every 
fifth or sixth woman wears a dress of plum- 
colour, a hue of which our grandmothers 
were very fond, as they esteemed it as deci¬ 
dedly becoming, and rendering the skin fairer 


and more brilliant. The 
favourite trimmings for these 
purple cloth gowns are white 
cloth, white lace, and passe- 
7 nentei‘ie ; also white furs, 
ermine, caracul, and the beau¬ 
tiful grey of chinchilla. These 
white cloth facings are very 
smart-looking, and when they 
are soiled they can be re¬ 
arranged to look well with lace 
and braid, or passementerie. 
The white cloth is closely 
stitched with silk in lines 
upon lines—traced upon the 
surface — a feature of this 




























be dissatisfied, even in the midst of this 
fashionable throng-, and the natural 
girlish pleasure in looking her best added 
zest to the evening’s enjoyment. Peggy 
reflected once more that it was more 
blessed to give than to receive, and 
sitting perched on the ottoman with her 
little satin shoes braced against the floor 
which they so barely touched, enjoyed a 
reflected pleasure in Mellicent’s conver¬ 
sation, blissfully unconscious of the fact 
that every expression which flittered over 
her friend’s face was faithfully reflected 
on her own. The worst of being born a 
mimic is that on occasions one acts a 
part without being in the least conscious 
of so doing, and so while Miss Peggy 
fondly imagined herself to be wearing 
an expression of dignified repose, in 
reality her features were never still for 
the fraction of a second. Mellicent 
smiled—she smiled also; Mellicent shook 
her head—she did the same, until all the 
little sprays of the white aigrette shook 
and quivered again ; Mellicent appeared 
to question her companion—Peggy’s 
eyebrows peaked themselves in an in¬ 
quiring arch ; Mellicent cast down her 
eyes and modestly studied the carpet— 
prunes and prisms were reflected on 
Peggy’s face in an attack of the most 
virulent description. So it went on for 
five minutes on end, the little play being 
hidden from the surrounding gaze by a 
bank of palms, through the boughs of 
which the unconscious actress studied 
her part, but at the end of five minutes 
something happened which completely 
altered the current of Peggy’s thoughts. 
Mellicent’s partner called attention to 
something at the opposite end of the 
room, and the girl turning to look at it, 
her understudy naturally followed her 
example, and straightway forgot Melli¬ 
cent and her doings for the rest of the 
evening. 

Someone was leaning up against the 
doorway, studying her in his turn, and 
at sight of him Peggy’s heart gave 
a wild dance of agitation. The 
crowds of gaily-dressed visitors whizzed 
round and round like pieces of glass in 
the old-fashioned kaleidoscope through 
which she used to gaze in the vicarage 
drawing-room ; the branches of the palms 
swayed about in extraordinary fashion, 
and the face staring into her own grew 
dim and indistinct. But it was the same 
face. Oh, yes ! No one else could 
possibly possess those deep-set eyes, 
those rugged features, that heavy lock 
of hair across the brow. In spite of all 
reasons to the contrary it was Rob him¬ 
self, and the next moment his well-known 
voice sounded in her ear. 

“Mariquita! Little Peggy! Is this 
really you ? ” 

“Oh, Rob ! ” cried Peggy faintly, and 
could find no other word. He had taken 
the seat beside her, and gazed each 
into the other’s face with eager eyes, 
noting the changes which the years had 
brought to the familiar features. Rob’s 
skin was burnt brown by the burning 
sun of the lands through which he had 
travelled, his forehead showed deeply- 
graven lines, and his cheeks had lost 
their boyish curve, but the atmosphere 
of strength, and health, and honest 
manliness remained, and exercised the 
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old magnetic influence over his com¬ 
panion. It was like a breath of mountain 
air coming into the heated room, to see 
Rob’s face, and hear his hearty voice. 
Peggy drew a deep sigh of contentment, 
and smiled a happy greeting. 

“It is just as you said it would be, 
Rob, our meeting like this! Plow long 
had you been standing there ? Did you 
recognise me at once ? Why are you 
here at all ? I thought you were in the 
country, and that you hated going out, 
and would never accept an invitation if 
you could help it! ” 

“ Circumstances alter cases ! I was 
at the vicarage the other day when 
Mellicent’s letter arrived, saying you 
were to be here to-night, and a sudden 
temptation seized me to have a look at 
you, and see what manner of young lady 
the years had made of Peggy Pickle. 
I came up this afternoon, astonished 
Rosalind by offering to accompany her, 
and wandered about the room staring 
curiously at every girl I met. I saw 
several in pink dresses that might 
possibly have been you, but if they 
had I should have marched straight 
home without troubling for an intro¬ 
duction. Then I skirmished round to 
this door, and saw a little head bobbing 
about in a -way that seemed familiar, 
and-” 

“And please,” inquired Peggy meekly, 
“how do you like me now you have 
found me ? Am I at all what you 
expected ? ” 

She lifted her face to his in the old 
mischievous fashion, and Rob studied it 
with a thoughtful gaze. If she hoped 
to receive a compliment in reply to 
her question she was disappointed. It 
was not Rob’s way to pay compliments, 
and there was, if anything, a tinge 
of sadness in the tone in which he 
said— 

“You have changed ! It’s inevitable, 
I suppose, but I have always thought 
of you as I saw you last, and don’t seem 
to recognise the new edition. You have 
grown up, but you’ve grown up very 
small! There seems less of you than 
ever. Was the climate too much for 
you out there ? I should have liked 
to have seen you looking stronger, 
Peg! ” 

“Oh, I’m a wiry little person ! ” said 
Peggy lightly. “ You needn’t be anxious 
about me,” but she coughed as she 
spoke, and lay back against the cushions, 
for really it was rather nice to have Rob 
anxious about her, and to see the troubled 
tenderness in his eyes ! She fluttered 
her fan to and fro in a feeble, exhausted 
fashion, while Rob continued to stare 
and to frown. 

“You look too much like the rest of 
’em. That’s what I complain of!” he 
said discontentedly, eyeing the details 
of her dress, and pointing with a long 
brown finger to the bracelets on hex 
wrist. “All these fixings-up! Have 
you grown into a fashionable young lady, 
by. any chance, Mariquita ? Are you 
going to join the social treadmill, and 
spend your time in a rush after gaiety 
and enjoyment, or are you the same 
little girl I used to know, who had an 
ideal of her own, and wanted to do some¬ 
thing grand and noble with her life? 
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W 7 hich of the two is it? I can’t 
decide! ” 

“Oh, Rob!” cried Peggy piteously, 
and clasped her hands together. “ Oh, 
Rob, it’s both ! I do want to be good 
more than anything else in the world. 
That wish is always there, at the very 
bottom of my heart, and at any moment 
if I were called upon to choose, I would 
give up anything—anything ! to do what 
was right. But I want to enjoy myself 
too, and to have some fun, and go about 
to everything that is going on, and wear 
pretty clothes, and be—be admired, and 
praised, and flattered ! I couldn’t say so 
to anyone else, but I always did confide 
in you, Rob ; and you won’t be shocked. 
I seem to have two separate sides, and 
the worst side is often the strongest. 
Do you think it is very wrong of me, 
Rob ? I’m so young, you see, so young, 
and so fond of amusement! ” 

“ Poor little Peg ! ” said Rob tenderly. 
“ Poor little Peg! You were always an 
honest little soul and owned up about 
your failings. Well, there it is, and you 
must fight it out for yourself. No one 
can help you in a case like this, and 
you’ll come out all right in the end so 
long as you keep a true heart. I suppose 
it’s only natural that you should want 
your fling. Most girls do, and find a 
mysterious pleasure in gadding about 
and dressing themselves up like dolls.” 
He scanned her once again with amused, 
half-angry admiration. “ You are 
mighty smart, Miss Mariquita—a very 
fine bird! It must have taken a 
long time to put on all those feathers. 
Are those what you call your feet ? Have 
you been going in for the binding system 
in India, may I ask?” 

“ What is the matter with my feet ? ” 
queried Peggy, in a tone of injury, as 
she stretched out two satin slippers, 
which seemed suddenly to become of 
Liliputian dimensions when contrasted 
with Rob’s huge, square-toed shoes. 
“ They are very useful little feet, and 
can carry me about just as well as your 
great ironclads can carry you. You used 
to say yourself that I walked uncom¬ 
monly well for a girl.” 

“I did! I’m glad to find you have 
not outgrown the accomplishment. Do 
you remember the red Tam o’ Shanter, 

? f found it on its peg when I 
went to the vicarage after you had left, 
and walked off with it in my pocket. 
There was a hue and cry when its loss 
was discovered, for it had been kept as 
a sort of fetich, but I refused to restore 
it. I’ll give it back to you, though, if 
you will promise to wear it in the country 
when I can see you ! ” 

“ I will, with pleasure, every single 
day when it’s not too hot. Dear old 
Tam ! It will remind me of our old 
times together, when we were so happy, 
and thought ourselves so miserable, 
because lessons were hard, or our plans 
went wrong, or we couldn’t agree. But 
you and I never quarrelled, Rob, we 
were always friends, and-” 

“Partners!” said Rob softly, and 
Peggy stared fixedly across the room, 
and once again the floor described that 
curious upward tilt, and a kaleidoscope 
whirl of colour flew past. 

{To be continued.) 
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Monochrome Meals.—Part I. 

FEW general remarks 
may be made upon 
all these coloured 
meals, and the first is, 
that the invitations 
should announce the 
colour chosen, and be 
written upon suitable 
stationery. Pale 
tinted paper is very 
pretty for this purpose, 
and pink, green, and yellow are easily obtain¬ 
able ; or you may use white paper with a 
flower or monogram of the colour of the repast. 
As so many girls in the present day can 
handle a brush, it would be a delighlful 
occupation to paint a flower or a fern on the 
paper and envelope, and it would enhance the 
value of the invitation. 

The guests should, if possible, appear in the 
colour of the feast, and the hostess, or any 
other lady of the house party, must of course 
wear the colour chosen, if only a bunch of 
ribbons. Then attention must be paid to the 
linen and china used, and the general decora¬ 
tion of the table ; suitable forms for folding 
the serviettes will be given for each occasion, 
also some hints on decorating the table. But 
as most people have their own ideas, which fit 
in with their resources, they need not feel tied 
to the forms we suggest; but still, as there are 
some who like to have all things settled for 
them, and have not time to think out the 
small conveniences of life, we will give minute 
directions and enter into details, to be followed 
or not at pleasure. Our first scheme will be 
for a “ Yellow Breakfast,” and as on many 
occasions of out-door festivities it is convenient 
for the party to gather together early at some 
stated place of meeting, it will be a pleasant 
way of beginning the day. 

Always remember that for breakfast 
simplicity is the rule, therefore use a fine 
white damask tablecloth of a small pattern, 
without any centre piece of other material. 
We fear we must ask you to put aside your 
revolving breakfast centre for this occasion, 
but you may place a small yellow flowered 
plant: in a brass or yellow pottery jar in the 
middle if you like. Then round this place 
your flowers, arranged in white china or pottery 
tubs or shells, or any other device you prefer, 
provided they are not too large, and are suitable 
for the small, delicate flowers that a breakfast- 
table demands. You will require four for a 
fair-sized table ; arrange your flowers low and 
do not have too many, for few are needed for 
breakfast. Buttercups and grass are the 
prettiest for the purpose, but if these are not 
in season you may use coreopsis, or small 
yellow marguerites, or any other flower of that 
kind, with small delicate ferns ; do not arrange 
your flowers stiffly or in a cushion, but have a 
few upstanding ones amongst them to give 
lightness to the bunch. You will find it best 
to tie the grass in little bunches, and use as 
many of these bunches as you require, to steady 
the flowers, taking care that they are prettily 
feathered out. A few tall flower heads of grass 
will give a very light effect, but don’t make 
your arrangement too high. Between each of 
your flower vases, place a white china or 
pottery shell, containing orange or Tangerine 
marmalade, apricot jam or honey, and balls or 
small pats of butter. If you do not possess 
these pretty little receptacles, you may use 
small glass dishes or scallop shells placed on 
small plates, with a tiny white fringed napkin 
underneath to prevent the shell from rolling 
about. 

Your china should be white with a yellow 
pattern of flowers, or self-coloured yellow lined 
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with white, but if these are not obtainable, 
gold and white will be quite suitable. Your 
table kettle and stand should be of brass, as 
also the tray for holding the tea and coffee 
pots and hot milk jugs." Fold the serviettes 
plainly thus. Unfold once the square as it is 
usually laundered, then fold under the two 
ends and cross them underneath till you get a 
sharp point like a shoe-toe ; this, if properly 
done, will turn up the front edge in a fold, and 
underneath this fold place a small compact 
bunch of the same kind of flowers and foliage 
as the table flowers; use smaller serviettes for 
breakfast than for luncheon or dinner. Your 
table by this time ought to have a very pretty 
yellow effect, so we will proceed to place the 
food upon it, and this shall be the menu— 

Fried Sole Fillets. Dried Haddock. 

Raised Game (or Chicken) Pie. Veal Gateau. 
Omelette (or Buttered Eggs). Croquettes of Sweet¬ 
bread (or Veal or Fowl). 

Hot Buttered Saffron Buns. Hot Buttered Rolls. 

Half a “ Vienna bread ” should be placed in 
each serviette and a home-made loaf on the 
side table. Toast may also be served, and 
fruit and salad if approved of. The former may 
be yellow apples and bananas ; oranges would 
give a pretty bit of colour, but are hardly a 
breakfast fruit. For the salad nothing could 
be prettier than blanched endive with a wreath 
of yellow nasturtiums round, and a small cluster 
of the same flowers in the centre, only be 
careful to see that earwigs do not lurk amongst 
the flowers, or in the long trumpet-shaped 
appendage. Nasturtiums are some of the 
nicest of our edible flowers, and give a delicious 
flavour to all salads, but few avail themselves 
of the dainty. Yellow tomatoes would make a 
pretty second salad if one is required. 

You will probably know how all the viands 
recommended should be cooked, but as they 
all have to appear in the proper tint, we will 
give a few hints as to the “ dishin g-up.” 
The sole fillets must, of course, be fried in 
egg and fine breadcrumbs—not dried raspings, 
as that would give a brown colour. Garnish 
with some tiny sprigs of parsley, in which 
place some pieces of cut lemon. The best way 
is to cut a lemon in half, then cut each half 
longitudinally in four pieces; place this 
garnish in a wreath all round the dish. The 
haddock will be quite yellow enough, if nicely 
cooked with butter, without any aid from art. 
The raised pie can either be made in a crust, 
which must be well brushed over with yolk of 
egg once or twice, till a nice bright yellow is 
the result, or else made in a yellow crockery 
mould, such as is often used for raised pies ; 
in either case the garnishing must be the 
same. Make a clear savoury jelly, seasoned 
with Nepaul pepper, which will give a better 
colour than white or cayenne. If it is not of 
a nice bright yellow shade, put a pinch of 
saffron in a cup with a little of the jelly, and 
set in the oven till quite hot and the colour is 
well drawn out, then strain and mix with the 
rest. When cold, chop it up into small 
pieces, and cover the top of the pie thickly 
with it; it ought to look very bright and 
sparkling. Slice a lemon in very thin rounds, 
cut each round in half and lay round the top, 
just at the edge of the jelly, one round over¬ 
wrapping the other, so that the inner edge 
just rests on the meat, and the outer edge on 
the pastry or mould. If this is very neatly 
done it will look very pretty. Garnish with 
little piles of the chopped jelly round the dish, 
alternated with sprigs of parley, with a yellow 
pansy or marigold on each sprig. 

An omelette of any description will be a 
pretty bit of bright yellow, and needs no 
garnish, only remember to lay a clean white 
folded napkin on the dish before turning it 


on, as it looks well and keeps the omelette 
dry. Buttered eggs also need no garnish. 

We will append a recipe for croquettes, 
which will be a nice yellow if made accordingly. 
The veal gateau is a pretty dish if carefully 
made, and the proper tone of colour is given 
to it by making an artistic pattern with hard- 
boiled eggs before filling the mould, which 
should be an oblong square, of a trough shape. 
Cut the eggs into slices, and place a whole 
round on the bottom of the mould, with four 
halves round it. Place a chain of half rounds 
just where the edge of the mould turns, so 
that when the gateau is turned out there will 
be white festoons round the top with yellow 
centres. It should be garnished with savoury 
jelly and flowers to match the pie. If vege¬ 
tables are required they must be prepared in 
this way : Boil and mash some potatoes ; mix 
with them a small piece of butter and a well- 
beaten egg instead of milk ; then mould into 
small balls, indent them down like a peach, 
and slightly brown one side before the fire. 
Garnish with a few bay leaves. They ought to 
be a rich golden yellow, and will look like 
apricots. Another vegetable breakfast dish 
may be a timbale of carrots made thus: Boil 
the carrots till they will mash to a paste, then 
mix with them a few breadcrumbs, a little 
cream, a small piece of butter, with pepper, 
salt, and a little sugar; press into a well- 
buttered jam jar, and steam for twenty 
minutes, then turn out. 

As many of these things can be prepared 
the day before, there will not be more than a 
fairly good household cook can accomplish by 
breakfast-time, which will probably be about 
ten o’clock; but, as so many girls now take 
up high-class cookery, they may like to make 
and garnish the things themselves, in which 
case everything is sure to be very good and 
daintily served. 

Recipe for sweetbread croquettes: These 
are made of well-boiled sweetbread (or you 
may substitute veal or chicken); mince the 
meat very finely, add a few breadcrumbs and 
a little grated lean ham, season with salt, 
white pepper, pounded mace, grated nutmeg, 
and a very little pounded white sugar. Beat 
up an egg in a teacup, and add a tablespoonful 
of the mixture, mixing it well. Steam till it 
will turn out; about eight minutes will be 
sufficient; six or eight of these will be 
enough for a dish, but if your party is large, 
more can be made and sent in hot afterwards, 
if required. Some finely-chopped sweet herbs 
are an improvement, but will spoil the delicate 
colour needed for a yellow breakfast, and I 
think you will find, if these directions are 
followed, that all will present the right shade 
and amount of colour without being garish 
or monotonous. A recipe can be given for 
the veal gateau if desired, but as it is a well- 
known dish, most people know how to make 
it. Remember to put some mushrooms in, 
also one quarter of an ounce of isinglass or 
gelatine into the gravy, otherwise it will not turn 
out well. Half the meat must be put through the 
machine several times, and a little tongue is an 
improvement as well as ham. It should not 
be turned out till the day after it is made. 
Bake it for twenty minutes or half an hour as 
soon as the gravy is well soaked in. 

If your breakfast is in the summer, and cold 
fish is preferred to hot, it must be in the form 
of a mayonnaise, as that will be the right 
colour. Any cold boiled white fish will be 
suitable. Pick it off the bones and lay 
smoothly on a dish, pour the mayonnaise over 
and stroke evenly with a silver knife, and 
garnish with the inside yellow leaves of a 
curled lettuce. 

We hope to tell you how to prepare a green 
luncheon shortly. Marie P. Green. 
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LIFE’S TRIVIAL ROUND. 


By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY, Author of “ Nellie’s Memories,” “Mollie’s Prince,” etc. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


OWEN TURNS NURSE. 


“ A proper man as one shall see on a 
summer’s day.” 

Midsummer Night's Dream. 



% 

OW it so hap¬ 
pened that 
everyone was en¬ 
gaged that after¬ 
noon. Hope had 
gone to the vicar¬ 
age as usual, and 
Miss Faith had 
driven over to Mill 
Hill and had 
taken Nina with 
her, so there was no one 
to receive the weary 
traveller, and to harass 
him with the well-meant 
questions and kindly 
offers of service which are so embarrass¬ 
ing to a shy man. 

I had gone into the servants’ hall to 
speak to Mrs. Jones a moment, and 
had not heard the arrival of the dog¬ 
cart, so I was quite flurried to hear 
Owen’s voice calling loudly for me from 
the brown parlour. 

“ Berrie—I say, Berrie—where in the 
world is everybody, the whole place seems 
asleep—oh, there you are ”—as I hurried 
towards him. “ Well, Campbell’s come. 
As I expected, he is dead beat and looks 
as bad as possible, so I took him up 
straight to his room. We have done 
the right thing’’—looking at me com¬ 
placently. “ He liked his quarters 
immensely, said it was just tipping, but 
he was glad enough to lie down, I can 
tell you. Now for that tea, Berrie. 
Hurry up, there’s a good soul, for Camp¬ 
bell says he is as thirsty as a fish.” 

“ The water is boiling, and you shall 
have it in five minutes,” I said quietly; 
“go back to your friend, my dear, and 
I will bring the tray as soon as it is 
ready”—for I won’t deny that I was 
curious myself to see this wonderful 
Mr. Campbell. I thought my tea-tray 
looked veiy tempting as I carried it up¬ 
stairs. 1 had cut some delicate tongue 
sandwiches, as well as brown bread and 
butter, and there were some early straw¬ 
berries and a tiny pitcher of cream. That 
very day 1 had baked one of my special 
sponge cakes that were always con¬ 
sidered such a delicacy. We called it the 
golden or delectable cake, because it 
was so yellow with eggs, and it was so 
light and nourishing that I always gave 
it to invalids. I remember when Nina 
had the measles that she would cry her 
eyes out if a slice of the golden cake 
was not served with her tea. 

“I want my dectable, Berrie,” she 
would say, for the dear child could not 
speak plainly; “just a teeny-weeny bit, 
Berrie darling,” but it was wonderful 
the quantity she consumed. 


It was not surprising that Mr. Camp¬ 
bell liked his quarters, for the west room 
was the delight of all our visitors—it was 
so large and airy, and there was such a 
beautiful view from the window over the 
garden and orchards and meadow land, 
and down below between the tree tops 
one could see the red roofs of the boat¬ 
houses and the silvery gleam of the river. 
All our upper windows gave us a glimpse 
of the water; the house stood so high 
that from the attics we could see it 
winding between its banks and even the 
boats upon it. 

“ Here is Berrie, Campbell, our dear 
old friend Berrie,” exclaimed Owen in 
an exultant voice, as he caught sight 
of my tray. “Where shall we put it, 
Berrie ? Ah, I see,” as I motioned him 
to bring a little round table that stood 
in the window. “ There you are, old man, 
as snug as possible. Let me put this 
cushion at your back. My word, Berrie ” 
—with a long-drawn whistle of surprise 
and approval — “you have catered 
famously.” 

“ I should think so,” observed Mr. 
Campbell, in a pleasant voice. “ Nectar 
and ambrosia—food for the gods, indeed. 
Are you always as bountiful to your 
guests, Miss, or is it Mrs. Berrie ? ” 

“ It is plain Berrie, sir,” I returned. 
“ I am only Mrs. Berrie to the servants. 
Not that I am married—it is just the title 
they give me ; but I like Berrie best.” 

“Oh, I see”—but he looked a little 
puzzled all the same ; people often were 
at first. I have heard one or two say 
quite seriously that I was in rather a 
difficult position, but I never could see 
it myself. 

Now, I have heard a good deal about 
falling in love at first sight—not that I 
know much about such matters. I was 
never in love myself except when poor 
Richard—but that’s neither here nor 
there. What I was going to say was 
this—that there is a great deal in first 
impressions. The moment I looked at 
Mr. Campbell I felt I was looking at a 
good man. I never can quite tell how 
1 made up my mind to this so quickly; 
but I felt drawn to him that first moment. 
How that dear child Hope laughed at 
me when I told her this. 

Not that there was anything very 
attractive about Mr. Campbell. He was 
tall and thin, and not at all handsome ; 
he was dark complexioned, and his nose 
was rather large, but he had nice eyes 
and a good mouth, and I never heard a 
pleasanter voice. Somehow a voice tells 
its own tale. I used to say so to Richard 
in those old days, a life-time ago. “ One 
is often deceived by a face,” I once 
said to him, “but never by a voice,” 
and it seemed to me that June afternoon 
that I had never heard a truer, kinder 
voice than Douglas Campbell’s, and 
after that I did not wonder at Owen’s 
boyish infatuation. 

He was a sick man, I was sure of that; 
there was a pallor under his dark skin 
and a heaviness about his eyes that told 


me that, and his hand felt hot and limp. 
I did not quite like the look of him, 
though he was making a famous tea, 
and was doing his best to joke with 
Owen. How absurdly happy the boy 
looked as he sat on the end of the couch 
munching a slice of the golden cake 
and making ridiculous speeches to us 
both. 

“ Isn’t it famous good stuff, Campbell ? 
Look here, old fellow, you just creep up 
Berrie’s sleeve and you will find yourself 
in clover. Berrie is the moving spirit 
of Wildcroft. Gordon calls her Miss 
Moucher, because she is here, there, and 
everywhere. What do you think Mr. 
Marland once said ? he is the vicar and 
a dry sort of chap. He said she was like 
‘ a pat of butter on a hot plate, all over 
the place,’ but I don’t believe it was 
original, I’ve heard it before. Now let 
me cutyou another slice of the delectable, 
Campbell,” but I refused to give up the 
knife. 

“No, my dear; no, you must not 
press Mr. Campbell to have any more 
cake. I want him to enjoy his roast 
chicken for dinner, and there’s your 
father has sent down a beautiful slice of 
salmon. If you will take my advice, 
Mr. Campbell, you will just have a good 
nap, and I will send up George to tell 
you when it is time to dress for dinner,” 
and I would not move until Owen reluc¬ 
tantly accompanied me. He scolded me 
finely as we went downstairs. “What 
an old tyrant you are, Berrie ! Fancy 
turning me out of the room like that! 
Campbell is not a bit sleepy, the tea has 
roused him up,” but I turned a deaf 
ear to this. 

“ He has got a headache coming on,” 
I replied quietly, “and another hour’s 
chatter would only make him fit for bed,” 
and as Owen looked alarmed at this, 
I continued smilingly, “You just leave 
him to work round a bit. He is worn out 
body and mind, and wants to sleep like 
a baby, and to take the good of the 
sweet air and sunshine, and if you want 
to do him a kindness, you will just leave 
him alone.” I was glad I gave Owen 
this hint, for he was so eager and excit¬ 
able, so elated at the pleasure of having 
his friend under his own roof, and so 
innocently and transparently desirous of 
showing off everything and everybody 
to the best advantage that he was likely 
to be a fatiguing companion to an invalid, 
and I could see from Mr. Campbell’s 
look of relief at my proposition that he 
had already had as much talk as he 
could stand. 

“You don’t think Campbell is going 
to be ill, do you, Berrie ? ” he asked so 
anxiously and with such a long face 
that I burst out laughing. 

“Ill ! What should put such an idea 
in your head, Owen, my dear? Oh, he 
will do finely, I expect, after a few days 
of rest and feeding up ”—and then I 
sent him away comforted. Well, it is a 
grand thing to be young and have a 
kind heart. Some of us who are older 
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THE GIRL’S OWN RARER. 


would like to change places with these 
bright happy young creatures. How 
pretty it is to watch them at their hero- 
worship ! They have altars in every 
market-place, they burn their incense 
freely, they bring their simple little gar¬ 
lands of affection and reverence to wreathe 
the honoured feet of their idol. Girls are 
especially prone to this sort of worship, 
but many an honest manly youth like 
Owen will have their hero enthroned too. 
Well, it is our own fault, if, when we 
are getting old, the world seems a poorer 
place to us. After all, the young are wiser 
in their generation ! It is better to love 
than to criticise, better to burn foolish 
unavailing incense before some golden 
image with clay feet, than to be captious 
and fault-finding and to pick holes in 
our neighbours. So go your ways, honest 
lads and lasses ; your simple love make 
the world a sweeter and more wholesome 
place ; and when disillusion comes, as 
come it must and will, the very force of 
your disappointment may lift you to 
higher levels and make you more ready 
to wash the feet of those who are really 
and truly saints. 

I confess I was rather anxious to know 
what Hope and Miss Faith thought of 
their guest; but I had to wait until bed¬ 
time, and then Hope came to me. She 
brought me a message from Miss Faith— 
she was tired and had gone to her room, 
and wished me good-night. 

To my surprise Hope made no further 
remark, and when I questioned her she 
shrugged her shoulders and looked a 
little bored. 

“ How do I like Mr. Campbell ? Well, 
really, Bertie, I hardly know myself. He 
seems a quiet gentlemanly sort of person, 
but he hardly spoke to any of us except 
to father. Oh, father liked him well 
enough, I am sure of that.” And then 
she added, with a touch of girlish spleen, 
“In my opinion Owen’s rara avis is a 
very ordinary sort of bird.” 

“ Oh, you must not be too sure of that, 
dear,” I said hastily^. “It is not fair to 
judge of the poor man to-night when he 


is ill and”—the words had slipped out 
by mistake, for Owen had so begged to 
say as little as possible about Mr. Camp¬ 
bell’s indisposition. Hope looked a 
little startled. 

“ Ill ? Then that was the reason why he 
went to bed so early instead of going 
to the smoking-room with father and 
Owen. He seemed very tired, certainly, 
and as though it were an effort to eat 
his dinner.” 

“ Well, he is overworked and run 
down ; but you had better not mention 
this. Young men hate to be fussed over, 
and you know Miss Faith”—then Hope 
broke into one of her old merry laughs. 

“ Oh, we all know Aunt Faith’s ways. 
Well, good-night, Berrie dear. Very 
likely 1 shall think Mr. Campbell a 
swan, or a golden oriel, or a cock 
pheasant to-morrow”—and she went off 
singing “The Little Tin Soldier,” and I 
have no doubt the occupant of the west 
room heard the fresh young voice as she 
passed his door. 

Hope had no opportunity of changing 
her opinion the next day, for a severe 
neuralgic headache prevented Mr. 
Campbell from leaving his room. Owen 
came to the brown parlour in great dis¬ 
tress before breakfast. Mr. Campbell 
had tried to rise and to dress himself, 
and had almost fainted with pain. He 
had never seen anyone look so bad in 
his life. Fie wanted to start off then and 
there for Dr. Forbes, and I had to be 
almost cross with him before he would 
hear reason, and let me go up to the 
west room and judge for myself. I 
found Mr. Campbell quite prostrate and 
evidently in intense pain. He could 
scarcely open his eyes or speak, but he 
pointed to a bottle that stood near him. 
“ Dr. Stewart said I might take that 
every two hours while the pain lasted,” 
he whispered, and I gave it him at once. 
Then I put him comfortable and arranged 
the blinds, and went down for some eau 
de Cologne. The water drawn from our 
well was almost ice-cold, and I made 
Owen happy by promising that when he 


had had his breakfast, he might sit in 
the west room and change the wet hand¬ 
kerchiefs on Mr. Campbell’s head. 

“ But there must be no talking,” I 
remarked severely. “ I know what these 
headaches are. My dear mother suffered 
from them. She used to say that a sound 
was like a knife going through her, and 
she could not bear poor father to enter 
the room because his boots creaked so-.” 

I knew 1 could trust Owen, and each 
time I entered the room I could see him 
sitting as quiet as a mouse, or else 
wringing out cloths. Mr. Campbell 
rebelled at last, the pain was subsiding, 
and I had just brought him a cup of 
strong coffee, when he suddenly sat up 
amongst the pillows. 

“Do send this fellow away, Berrie,” 
he said, trying to smile, but his lips 
were quite white. “ I won’t have any 
more wet cloths. He has been here 
for hours, and I am ever so much better 
now. I thought I was going out of my 
mind this morning; but the fiend has 
left me for the present.” 

“ And I am glad to hear it, Mr. 
Campbell, sir. Owen is a famous nurse, 
is he not ? ” 

“Oh, splendid!”—and here a droll 
look came to his face—“ and my eau 
de Cologne bath won’t hurt, will it”— 
and sure enough the collar of his night¬ 
shirt, and sheet and pillow-cases were 
soaking. Owen seemed quite perturbed 
when I showed them to him. 

“How could I help it?” he said, in 
rather an aggrieved voice. “ The con¬ 
founded things would drip.” 

“ My dear boy, I liked it,” interrupted 
Mr. Campbell, “ and it has done me 
no end of good ; but do go for a walk 
or play tennis or something ; ” but Owen 
pretended to grumble as he went off. 
Then I changed Mr. Campbell’s pillow 
and made him as dry and comfortable 
as possible, and left him to have a sleep. 
I knew that was what he wanted above 
everything, for he had not closed his 
eyes the previous night. 

(To be continued .) 


SOME NEW LIGHT PIANOFORTE PIECES FOR GIRLS. 


To vary the monotony of practice and to have 
in store ready to play to interested listeners 
when our stiffer work is in process, we recom¬ 
mend the following slight but melodious little 
pieces. “ Historiette,” an expressive allegretto 
movement by G. Labalestrier (Stanley Lucas), 
quite unpretentious but pleasing certainly; 
“ Une Reve d’Amour,” by Wilfred Davies, in 
a style suggestive of Henselt’s “ Liebeslied,” 
quiet and singing (Ashdown); an “ Aubade ” 
of G. H. Clutsam’s, unique, with a pastoral 
theme as of shepherds’ pipes at early morn 
(Stanley Lucas); a graceful “ morceau clas- 
sique ” in gavotte measure by Cotsford Dick 
entitled “ La Cecile ” (Ascherberg); two more 
published by Messrs. Stanley Lucas, namely, 
“Impromptu” (No. 3), by Nicolai von Wilm, 
which is elegant, pretty, and short ; and a 
specially sweet little “Duo d’Amour” of 
Francis Thome’s. S. Jadassohn gives us a 
set of eight new mazurkas, all refined and 
pleasing, at small cost of study ; our favourites 
are Nos. 1, 3, 5, and 7, which are possessed 
of much simple elegance (Breitkopf & Hartel). 
A bright, light “ Elfentanz ” by Frederic 


Mullen (Ashdown) is very attractive and easy, 
while neatly and deftly done. A “ Deuxieme 
Air de Ballet,” by Carlo Albanesi (Chappell), 
goes most pleasantly, so does a tuneful “ Cava¬ 
tina ” by J. H. Wallis (Ashdown). 

One of the prettiest impromptus we have 
heard this year is “The Streamlet,” by Dora 
Robinson (Weekes); it ripples along in 
refreshing melody, and though really not by 
any means difficult, it is so effective that the 
best pianoforte players may deem it worthy of 
their attentive performance. 

The following are some graceful little pieces 
which Meyer-Helmund has written lately, and 
which any ordinary amateur will find useful 
and easy of accomplishment: “Causerie,” in 
valse time; Nos. 1 and 2 “ Scene Roman- 
tique,”No. 1 being the best; “Valse Episode”; 
and two barcarolles — “ Napolitaine ” and 
“ Veneziana ” (Bosworth & Co.), the latter 
perhaps a shade more difficult, but both 
decidedly “ taking.” 

Three new morceaux by Anton Strelezski 
(Ashdown) are interesting of their kind ; they 
are all centrasts, “ Melancolie ” being most 


expressive of its title, “ Valsette,” also char¬ 
acteristic, and “ A l’Hongroise,” a bold, heroic 
strain requiring powerful rendering but not 
difficult except to small hands, as the chords 
are imposing and wide. 

For intelligent players “Valse Mignonne,” 
by Moszkowski, is a delightfully tender theme 
and facile though in six flats; Messrs. Schott 
or Augener would probably procure it quickly, 
as it is published abroad. A brilliant little 
“ Mazurka de Salon ” is by Frederic Gamier 
(Ashdown). 

Two excellent Sarabandesby Fran90LThome 
and Hubert G. Oke respectively (Stanley 
Lucas), and a good “ Minuet ” by the latter 
writer, transport us in their stately and alluring 
measures to the days of powder and of patch, 
or earlier still, of ruff and farthingale, when 
these antique dances were the height of fashion. 
Returning to the very present day, a pleasant 
transcription of Luigi Denza’s “ MayMorning,” 
by Boyton Smith (Chappell) will find accept¬ 
ance with many who like the bright air yet 
cannot sing it. 

Mary Augusta Salmond. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


TWILIGHT CIRCLE. 

A True Heart. —I must not quote from your love 
story in which I am deeply interested, and I long 
to help you. Through these weary years of waiting 
you have evidently been actuated by a sincere 
desire to promote the happiness of the man whose 
wife you once hoped to be, even at the cost of jmur 
own. I am afraid, however, that you have been too 
ready to act upon mere hearsay, and that the 
wording of that last letter may have had an irri¬ 
tating effect. All that you have told me indicated 
fidelity on the part of your fiance up to a certain 
point, and the final rupture seems to have been 
caused by yourself. It may be that he has accepted 
your decision because his means do not yet permit 
him to marry; but his prolonged absence and 
silence certainly indicate an intention to leave 
things as they are. You cannot make any advance 
after writing to him in such peremptory terms, and 
can hardly expect him to do so. If you two could 
meet through the intervention of a mutual friend, 
perhaps the intervening difficulties would be over¬ 
come. Have you such a friend ? Or, better still, 
your father might act as mediator if willing to 
do so. 

Lucy A. W.—Your letter is not a long one, but it 
has given me true pleasure. Since I received it I 
have often pictured you reading our talks in the 
twilight to your dear blind mother month by month, 
thus enabling her to sit side by side with us during 
their progress. You tell me that you and your 
sister are units in the crowd of busy workers, and 
that you are toiling steadily, day by day, to keep 
vour parents. Also, that your earnest desire is to 
have plenty of the “ true corn ” to offer to God 
Who has given you so much, and you thank Him 
that He gives you strength “ to strive after Christ- 
likeness in your life.” Surely the busy workers 
who labour unselfishly for those near and dear to 
them in humble dependence on the God-given 
strength which they have sought by prayer, are 
amongst the happiest of human beings. Self¬ 
devoting filial love is “true corn ” and of the best 
kind. It is moreover a Christ-like trait in your 
character. Did not our dear Lord in His last 
agony on the cross turn from the thought of His 
own sufferings and their eternal import to man¬ 
kind, to provide for the earthly well-being of His 
mother? See St. John xix. 26, 27. 

M. E. S.—It is very sweet to be called “ Dear Mother- 
Friend,” by a new correspondent, who asks, “ Is it 
too late to become one of your girls ?” You must 
have been one of my dear girls for a very longtime, 
since you say you have so enjoyed our Talks, and 
they have been such a help to you. You are sorry 
they are ended for the present and ask, “ Will 3'ou 
start them again at some future time ?” Probably 
we shall have an occasional meeting “In the 
Twilight.” I have now a very large number of 
letters of a length and kind which would be very 
difficult to deal with in a correspondence column. 
Some are eight and ten pages long, and have only 
real names and addresses, as in your case. 1 am 
glad to know these; but it is impossible for me to 
reply personally to each of my crowd of girls, so I 
like to have a notn de plume for printed answers. 
This column is specially meant to keep 11s all in 
touch with each other in the meanwhile. You say 
that when we have had an “open evening” you 
have been helped by the fragments of some of the 
girls’ letters. I am so glad to let my other corre¬ 
spondents know this. The result is just what I 
hoped for in quoting from them. I will pass on a 
fragment of yours that you may be helpful in turn 
“Two years ago, I believe, this October, you had a 
Talk on, ‘ He that is slow to anger,’ etc. That 
was the lesson I needed most, for I am high-spirited 
and quick-tempered; and many times I have gone 
and had that Talk over again when my patience was 
at its limit. In your last Talks about the little ones 
I had many home thrusts.” Dear M. E. S., your 
words are very precious. I have so hoped and 
prayed that the effect produced by a single reading 
might not pass away, but that the subjects treated 
of in our Twilight gatherings might leave an im¬ 
press for good, and that our Talks might be 
referred to in seasons of difficulty or doubt. Your 
words are one answer amongst many to my hopes 
and prayers. Now for the rest of your questions. 
“Is it an unusual thing for anyone to be very fond 
of children, and yet to be unfit to take charge of 
them ? ” By no means. Even loving parents are 
not always either wise or patient. They may be 
over-indulgent, because it pains them to cross 
their children’s wishes. Many people, of varying 
ages, “ hate to be worried ” by the little ones, and 
will not make an effort to control their own tempers 
and be patient for the sake of setting them a right 
example. Yet parents often expect all the virtues 
which they do not practise to be constantly in 
evidence in the mere girls to whose care they en¬ 
trust their children. You are right in concluding 
that the “ Great Teacher has placed you where } r ou 
are,” to learn to be patient and to keep your 
temper in little things before you start the greater. 
To be certain “ that He knows what is best for His 


child” must make you feel stronger to face every 
difficulty. If He has appointed your place and 
work, He will assuredly give strength and grace for 
both. 

Sarah T.—You addressed me correctly in your 
kind letter, which has been too long unanswered. 
You say you still have your own dear mother to 
advise, guide and care for you. I congratulate 
you, dear, that you rejoice to be advised and cared 
for by this best earthly friend. May she be long 
spared to you, and may you be a comfort and 
blessing to her. You claim me as a second mother, 
and ask, “ Who does not feel richer in knowing she 
has two mothers caring for her ? I trust I do not 
grieve you by putting it thus plainly; but I think 
of you as one whom I know so well, and from whom 
1 may be sure of advice or sympathy in time of 
great trouble.” Grieve me ! No ; I desire no 
prouder title than that of “ Mother of Girls.” It is 
a great joy to read your words. “ Our ‘ Talks ’ will 
be talked over again and their lessons remembered 
for long years to come.” Let me ask you to pass 
on the benefit to others as far as possible. If the 
health and strength you wish for me should be 
continued, they can never be devoted to a better 
purpose than that of helping my girls in “ their daily 
walkthrough life.” 

Troubled. —Is it quite too late to answer your letter ? 
In a sense, I hope that it is, and that some nearer 
friend has given you the help and comfort you so 
much needed. The suffering you endured, owing to 
the terrible haunting thoughts you told me of, was 
equally sad and unnecessary. You had been con¬ 
stantly dwelling on a single text, which is capable 
of a simple explanation, and allowing it to absorb 
our attention and make you wretched. You have 
een keeping the eyes of your understanding fixed 
on one spot which seemed all blackness to them, 
whilst light, peace, joy, brightness, glory and beauty 
were all around and inviting your attention. You 
have been like a man placed in a garden glowing 
with the rarest flowers and full of their perfume, 
who has discerned a single weed in their midst and 
persistently refuses to see anything else. Yet all 
the loveliness around was meant for his enjoyment 
and to call forth thankfulness to God, and second^' 
to his neighbour. If your doubts and anxieties still 
harass you, write to me, c/o Editor of “ G. O. P.,” 
56, Paternoster Row, and give me your real name 
and address in confidence. I will then copy and send 
3’ou an extract from the works of a good man on the 
text which has troubled you. They will give you 
comfort and dispel your doubts. 

H. H.—It is sad to read such a confession from one 
of my girls, but I trust some good may result from 
your having opened your heart to me. You write, 
“ 1 have been doing wrong things, in fact, I have 
given myself right up to my own will, told lies and 
done heaps of wicked things, because it is so hard 
to do what is right.” To sum up more briefly : j'ou 
have wasted educational opportunities, neglected 
domestic duties, thus throwing a double burden on 
a good mother. You have fallen into habits of 
sloth and self-indulgence, and given up praying or 
fighting against temptation. You knew you were 
wrong, but you persisted in these evil habits ; and, 
to use your own words, “behaved like a child who 
knew no better, out of sheer wilfulness and contra¬ 
diction.” Yet you attained the age of womanhood, 
as the law fixes it, more than two years ago. Now, 
thank God, you are not happy. You see the ugli¬ 
ness and ingratitude of your conduct in His sight, 
and you know not how to begin to do right. You 
say, “ When I was confirmed several years ago, I 
did not prepare myself, and sometimes I think I 
ought to be confirmed again.” 1 would not advise 
3’ou to do this, nor would it be right to offer your¬ 
self for the rite a second time. Rather go back in 
spirit to the time which should have been given to 
prayerful preparation years ago. Do what you 
then neglected to do. Remember that Christ’s 
invitations are for sinners, for the weary, the heavy- 
laden, who are weighed down by a sense of their 
sins which are ever before them, and which are as 
a wall of separation between them and their Father— 
God. You say you cannot approach God after 
your wicked behaviour, though the good mother 
whom you have treated so badly has done all she 
can to help you. If you do not carry your sins to 
Jesus—the sin-bearer—to whom can you go ? He 
alone is the way b3' which you can go to God the 
Father. Be in earnest. Think of those broken 
promises made by your lips whilst your heart and 
will had no part in them. Set yourself to keep 
them now. You will doubtless fail many a time; 
but persevere. Every brief petition, uttered in fear 
and trembling because of your own sins and un¬ 
worthiness, will strengthen you for new effort. 
Perhaps you feel too bad to be forgiven. So much 
the better if you do. It was for you, and such as 
3’ou and me that Christ bore, not only the bodil3' 
torment of crucifixion, but the weight of the Father’s 
wrath against sinners. It was this (not the pain, 
which the crucified thieves also bore in the body) 
that caused the bitter cry “ My God, m3' God, wh3' 
has Thou forsaken Me?” Can you suppose that 
this sacrifice was made for sin, and yet that any 


repentant sinner can come to God in Jesus’ name, 
and be rejected ? No, dear. Every invitation and 
romise are for you, because you are amongst the 
urdened, needy ones for whom they are spoken. 
Take these words as for you : “ Put away the evil 
of your doings. Cease to do evil. Learn to do 
well. Come now, and let us reason together , saith 
the Lord. Though your sins be as scarlet they 
shall be as white as snow ; though they be red like 
crimson, they shall be as wool.” “ For Christ also 
hath once suffered for sins, the just for the unjust, 
that He might bring us to God.” 

STUDY AND STUDIO. 

Miss A. J. Chalmers, Leadhall, Kilmarnock, Scot¬ 
land, wishes to find a French young lady as 
governess-student in a well-conducted school. If 
any French girl, well-educated, would like to come 
to Scotland, let her write to Miss Chalmers. Terms 
(either aw pair or with a premium) can be arranged. 
We Conquer When We Think We Will.— We 
advise you to select a series of copy-books containing 
a type of hand-writing that you admire as a found¬ 
ation, and practise daily. The tails of yourg’s, y’s, 
etc., are too long, and your capital letters are badly 
formed. We do not like the backward slope, but 
even if you retain this, your writing might be much 
bolder and better. Consult your own pseudonym 
for inspiration. 

Ronia. —Would 3’OU like to belong to the Crystal 
Palace choir ? Address the Secretary, with stamped 
envelope for particulars. Singing by Albert Ran - 
degger (Novello) would help you in voice pro¬ 
duction. 

Boadicea. —Your quotation refers to the Duke of 
Norfolk. It should run thus :— 

11 ... . Gave 

His body to that pleasant country’s earth, 

And his pure soul unto his captain Christ, 

Under whose colours he had fought so long.” 

You will find it in Shakespeare’s King Richard I/., 
Act iv., Scene 1. 

Genefer Tregennys.— We are interested in your 
poem because it contains a fresh and imaginative 
picture. “Poetry” is a term of very high praise ; 
but you certainly have a poetical mind. You 
should take great pains with your general education 
while trying to read the best poetry you can. 

La GirofiAe. —In England there is no enforced in¬ 
spection of private schools. Do 3’ou know of the 
Private Schools Association, Secretary, Mr. W. J. 
Dixie, 5, Bloomsbury Square, London ? 

Miss G. Oakes writes to inform us that the amateur 
story-writing society, conducted by Miss Godfrey 
of Redhill, has passed into her hands. Our readers 
may obtain particulars from Miss Oakes at 4, 
Reivigny Gardens, Putnc3\ 

M. A. N.—Your handwriting is rather stiff, but very 
readable. You need more freedom. Your verses 
on “ Little Boy Blue ” are pretty, and your rhymes 
are quite correct. But why do you send the poem 
written in pencil almost too faintly to be legible ? 
One question is our limit: vide Rules. 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Miss Mary Illyne writes to explain that we printed 
her name wrongly as Thyne. Her sister wishes to 
correspondwith Florida; address Miss Catroussia 
Illyne, Government of Kovno, Jagory, Martin- 
ishky, Russia. Both these Russian girls write us 
charming letters, for which we thank them. 
Mademoiselle Paulf. de Kerchove d’Erecierde, 
Chateau de Bellem, Flandre Orientale, Belgium, 
will send an illustrated post-card to every reader 
who sends her one. So will Mademoiselle 
Germanie de Pret, 129, Chaussee de Malines, 
Antwerp, Belgium. 

Miss Jeanie C. Hunter, 32, Apsley Place, Glasgow, 
would like to hear of any girl, English or American, 
earning her own living, about twenty-four, who 
would correspond with her. 

Miss M. Moore, Chadkirk Parsonage, RomiW, near 
Stockport, Cheshire, wishes to correspond with 
M. D. Lewis, whose address we gave. She might 
have written to her direct. 

Kittie Gravenor-Wrigley, 55, Gower Street, 
London, W.C., wishes to exchange foreign stamps 
with young collectors; she has Cape, Holland, 
O. V. S. used and unused ; Columbus issue ; Row¬ 
land Hill envelopes with Jubilee cards, etc. 

Miss Mary Watson, Panmurefield, Dundee, Scot¬ 
land, would be glad to exchange pictorial post-cards 
with Fraulein Gertrud Oettig, and Gertrude 
Hunt, also with an3 r other reader of The Girl’s 
Own Paper. 

Miss Susan L. Marsden, Albert House, Wirks- 
worth, Derbyshire, asks for a correspondent in 
Canada (preferred) or Australia, of about her own 
age (23). 

Yuntha begs for a well-educated girl-correspondent 
of any nationality, aged about seventeen, both to 
write in English. 

Rf.ne, Rhodesia, will be pleased to exchange African 
stamps for others. 
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OUR NEW PUZZLE SONNET. 
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New Conditions. 

*** Prizes to the amount of six guineas (one of which will be reserved for competitors 
living abroad) are offered for the best solutions of the above puzzle. These prizes will be 
awarded only to girls under 21 years of age. Adults and men may compete for honours, and 
every three months a special prize of a guinea will be given to the one who has done best 
during that time. 

Solutions to be written on one side of the paper only, and to be headed with the name, 
address and (unless from an adult) age of the sender. No competitor will be awarded more 
than two prizes in one year. 

Solutions must be addressed to The Editor, Girl’s Own Paper, 56, Paternoster Row, 
London. “Puzzle Sonnet” to be written on the top left-hand corner of the envelope. 

The last day for receiving solutions from the United Kingdom will be January 16, 1900; 
from Abroad, March 16, 1900. 


ELIZABETH. 

EVERY girl bearing by legal registration 
the above name or its foreign equivalent 
or the abbreviated form of Eliza is 
requested to compile and write a paper 
under the title of 

The Elizabeths in History 

in competition for prizes. 

There will be three prizes. First 
Prize, FIVE Guineas ; Second Prize, 
Three Guineas ; Third Prize, One 
Guinea. The Editor will adjudicate, 
and the prizes will be sent in the form 
of a cheque. No paper will be returned, 
whether stamps be sent for the purpose 
or not. 

•The MS. must occupy from three to 
four pages of foolscap (in a sheet of 
foolscap there are four pages), and must 
be legibly written and signed by the full 
name and address of the writer. 

Each essay should be sent in an 
envelope by post to the Editor, Girl’s 
Own Paper, 56, Paternoster Row, 
London, with * the words “ Elizabeth 
Competition ” written on the left-hand 
top corner. The last day for receiving 
the papers is February 26, 1900. 


Now Ready. Price Sixpence. 
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The Dream of Theodora. A Story in Seven 
Chapters. By Lily Watson, Author of “ Within 
Sight of the Snow,” etc. With Four Illustrations 
by Harold Copping. 

Hide and Seek. A Christmas Tragedy. Illus¬ 
trated by Alan Wright. 

The Ingle-nook. A New Song. Words by 
Augusta Hancock. Music by Suchet 
Champion. 

“ Brown Bess.” A Story in Seven Chapters. By 
Marian Findlay. Author of “ Not in Vain,” etc. 
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ANSWERS TO 
CORRESPONDENTS. 

Supplement to “The Girl’s Own 
Paper.” 


STUDY AND STUDIO. 

Brighton. —We do not know the author of the poem 
you quote, beginning— 

“The hands are such dear hands: 

They are so full; they turn at our demands 
So often.” 

We advise you to write to the author or publisher 
of The Building of Character , where they are 
quoted, enclosing a stamped envelope for reply. 

L. M. W.—Only one question in a letter is now 
allowed, and we are sorry not to be able to tell you 
exactly what you should ask for lessons on re¬ 
touching negatives by post. These matters are 
largely a question of personal arrangement, and 
personal skill and reputation, but we should con¬ 
sider that the sum you paid your teacher for personal 
lessons would be fair for lessons by post. The 
usual fees for good private lessons are from three to 
five guineas a dozen. 

Excelsior. —Your writing is neat and legible enough 
to qualify you for a clerkship, but we do not con¬ 
sider it quite formed as yet. It is stunted in shape, 
and the tails of your g’s and y’s are too long in 
proportion to the size of the other letters. We are 
inserting your request for a correspondent, as you 
do not forbid it, under your own name. 

Hetty Phillips—R. G. P., Fairview, Four Oaks, 
Sutton Coldfield, gives correspondence lessons at 
is. per lesson. We advise you to write to her. 

E. L. (Canada) and E. C. Woodward.— Many thanks 
for your kind replies to “ Tecko,” but the question 
has been already answered. 

Heather Bell.— The Royal Academy and the Royal 
College of Music hold a higher position than the 
Guildhall. At either of these you must take at 
least a three terms’ course of musical training, and 
the fees are: Royal Academy—entrance fee, in¬ 
cluding examination, £5 5s.; tuition fees, £11 11s. 
per term ; Royal College—entrance examination, 
£2 2s.; tuition fee, £12 12s. per term. At the 
Guildhall you may select any subject, and the fees 
are from £1 ns. 6d. per term. The teaching is 
excellent, but, owing to the nature of the school, it 
is more largely frequented by amateurs than are the 
older institutions. Certainly do not begin with one 
and “finish ofFwith one of the others,” but remain 
at the school you enter. 


Daisy.— An essay on the art of punctuation would be 
too long for this column, and we must refer you to 
any good English grammar or text book. We may 
however tell you that, in ordinary composition, you 
will find the semicolon of more use to you than the 
colon. Observe any page of good prose for an 
illustration of this. 

Grace Shackell.— We are touched by your thought 
of childhood,” but it is only suitable for your own 
eye, and you have much to learn in the way of 
grammar and spelling apart from the art of verse- 
writing. W e sympathise with the feelings you express. 

Gypi us.—Besides the Swanley College, there is the 
Royal Botanic Society of London Practical Gar¬ 
dening School for Ladies, held in the Society s 
gardens, Regent’s Park. Lady pupils are under 
the superintendence of Mrs. J. Bryant Sowerby, 
Botanic Gardens, Regent’s Park, to whom you 
may address all inquiries. The course of study 
extends over three years, and the fees are £20 per 
annum. A limited number of ladies are given a 
year’s course in gardening. Miss Wilkinson, 
landscape gardener to the Metropolitan Public 
Gardens Association, 6, Gower Street, W.C., takes 
pupils. You might also apply (if you can leave 
home) to the Warden, Lady Warwick Hostel, 
Reading. We cannot understand your having 
received no reply to former questions, as every letter 
that comes into our hands is answered in due course. 

Celia.— Miss Todd, Fairview, Barningham, Bar¬ 
nard Castle, wrote to tell us of her essay club in 
August, 1898. You might consult her. Your 
writing is clear j we should admire it more if the 
size of the letters did not vary so much. 

Ren£ (Rhodesia).—We think a mandoline or guitar 
would suit you very well. The price of a mandoline 
varies from about 21s. to £10 10s., and a guitar 
from 10s. 6d. to £5 or £ 6 . The other instrument 
you mention is called an A£olian harp. 

Daisy.— You could teach yourself, with perse¬ 
verance, French grammar, and learn to translate 
French, but you must have help with the pronun¬ 
ciation. We think Havet’s French class books are 
excellent. His Complete French Class Book you 
can obtain for 4s. iofd.; his First French Book for 
is. i^d. Certainly it is not too late at twenty-one 
to have your voice cultivated. Many thanks for your 
pleasant letter. 

Undecided One. —We cannot tell whether you 
“ought to begin teaching” music, as so much 
depends upon circumstances. It is always wise to 
become as proficient as possible before entering 
the profession ; and you might study for the 
Licentiateship of the Royal Academy of Music, 
Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, W., or the 
Associateship of the Royal College of Music, 
South Kensington. Apply to the Secretaries for 
full details. 

Helen. —For all particulars as to entrance examina¬ 
tions apply (Girton) Miss Shore Nightingale, 11, 
Queensborough Terrace, Bayswater, London ; and 
(Newnham) Miss M. G. Kennedy, Shenstone, 
Cambridge. 


Melissa Seaborn.— We arc sure your article would 
be interesting, but we have not space for it at 
present. 

A Lover of Music.— The only way for you to 
publish your composition (spell it either “ valse ” 
or “ waltz,” not “ walse”) is to send it to any firm 
of music publishers, with a letter, enclosing stamps 
for its return in case it is not accepted. We must 
warn you against probable disappointment, unless 
you are willing to pay for the publication. You 
can observe the names of well-known firms upon the 
music j'ou possess, or you might try some provincial 
firm with more hope of success. We can never 
answer a question “ in our next number,” as we 
frequently tell our correspondents. 

OUR OPEN LETTER BOX. 

Tecko is again answered by Ada, F. E. W., Isabella 
M. Mechan, C. Winifred James, and Miss F. G. 
Newbery, whom we thank for her letter. 

Will some reader of The Girl’s Own Paper kindly 
send a copy of the piece “The Battle of lel-el- 
Kebir” to Miss Bertha F. Dunn, Redleaf, Sand¬ 
hurst Park, Tunbridge Wells, who would be glad 
to receive it direct, not through this column. 

Can anyone tell Dutch Molly where she can obtain 
portraits of Monk, Blake, and other admirals of 
“ the golden century of the Dutch Republic ? ” 
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C. Winifred James will feel obliged if some reader 
will kindly tell her where she can find a tale, be¬ 
lieved to be of Scandinavian origin. It concerns a 
man who sent his wife to work in the fields, while 
he himself undertook her household tasks, and the 
charge of their cow ; and an amusing description is 
given of the inevitable disasters that ensue. 

Pearl informs Rosemary that the song “ Mary and 
John ” may be found in “ The Song Folio,” No. 3. 
Can anyone direct Pearl to a poem beginning 
“ Up where the world grows cold ” ? 

It is called, she thinks, “A North Pole Story.” 

Montbretia asks for the source of the following 
quotation— 

“ Man with talents bright fit to rule a world 
Stoop to actions mean that would disgrace a fool.” 

We begin to think that popular recitations, like the 
Homeric Poems, must be handed down by word of 
mouth, for well as we know “ Little Orphan Annie” 
(inquired for by Alice), and “ The Inventor’s Wife ” 
(inquired for by Ivy), we cannot lay hands upon the 
originals. Readers, please come to our corre¬ 
spondents’ help. 

Nina G. Coote informs “R. N. S.” that the poem 
beginning— 

“ In the hush of a tender twilight,” 

is “The Angel’s Gift,” by Mary Mark-Lemon. It 
has been set to music by Cotsford Dick, and can 
be bought as a song for 2s. of Messrs. W. Morley, 
70, Upper Street, N. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Lizzie van Rees, Hilversum, Holland, would like, 
if she is not too young (17), to correspond with 
Florida, also to exchange post-cards with O 
Mimosa San. 

Miss G. Holta, Rosewyn Cottage, Truro, Cornwall, 
a Norwegian, nineteen years of age, and Miss 
A. van Woensel Rooy, Maliebaan 15, Utrecht, 
Holland, request Florida to observe their address 
and correspond with them. 

Madge S. Richardson, The Asylum, Isle of Man, 
will send an illuminated post-card to any of our 
foreign readers who will send her a plain post-card 
in exchange. 

Feona would be glad to correspond in English with 
some foreign reader, and would, if she wished, 
correct and return the letters. 

Miss C. Winifred James, Tamerton Foliot House, 
Crown Hill, R.S.O., S. Devon, England, a teacher, 
cert. Camb. Higher Loc., etc., wishes to correspond 
with a German lady (youthful preferred); each to 
write in German and English alternately for mutual 
improvement. 

Miss H. Freemantle, 43, Hanover Place, Canter¬ 
bury, wishes to exchange post-cards with anyone 
abroad. (We note her request re competitions.) 

Miss Herbert, 25, Osborne Road, Southsea, offers 
to help Lonely Nell in writing and spelling if she 
likes. 

Miss S. Rohde, 47, Lansdowne Crescent, Chelten¬ 
ham, has some foreign pictorial post-cards which 
she wishes to exchange for pictorial . post-cards 
(sent through the post) of Great Britain, Canada, 
or Australia. 

B. F., Scotland, has a charming answer from an 
Italian girl aged sixteen, who offers to correspond 
with her, and will try the plan of writing in English 
with the Italian translation below, although the 
translation cannot always, of course, be “word for 
word.” Her name and address are Lina. Caico, 
Montedoro, Provinciadi Callanissetta, Sicilia,Italy. 

Lizzie van Rees, Hilversum, Holland, wishes to 
correspond with a hospital nurse, and would like to 
come and stay in England in the summer or winter 
of 1900 “if possible in the house of one of the 
girl readers of The Girl’s Own Paper.” 

“ Scotch Lassie ” would like to correspond with some 
of our readers in New Zealand or Australia. She 
would prefer correspondents, of her own age (17) 
who are either teaching or going to teach. 

Miss Bracher, Beaconsfield Terrace, Ely Road, 
Littleport, Isle of Ely, wishes to exchange English 
or foreign post-cards, and will send one in return 
for each one sent her. 

Ella B. Tozer, 67, Elms Road, Clapham Common, 
London, S.W., will do the same, and also wishes 
to exchange pictorial post-cards with O Mimosa 
San. 

Miss M. D. Lewis, Sochia, Smyrna, writes to say 
that she has had more letters than she can possibly 
answer. She thanks the writers and begs them to 
accept her apologies if they are not among those 
who have received replies. 

Bluebell, aged 16, wishes for a French correspondent 
of her own age, each writing in the other’s language. 
Letters would be corrected and returned. 

Miss Clara Coe, 32, Church Bank, Bradford, aged 
22, asks for a French correspondent who under¬ 
stands English ; a lady living in Paris preferred. 

Ivy, Ivy House, New Romney, Kent, asks for a 
correspondent in the Lake District of about twenty 
years of age. Ivy spent several months in the 
neighbourhood of Keswick, and treasures the 
memory of it, so would like a correspondent from 
that part of the world. Miss Elsie Highton, 
Brigham, Keswick, rather younger than the age 
mentioned, would correspond with Ivy if she liked. 


Evelyn, a teacher, asks for a French and German 
correspondent of the same profession (age 25-30). 

Hyacinth and Daffodil, aged 20, desire to corre¬ 
spond with well-educated French girls of about their 
own age. 

A Traveller (London) will be glad to find a French 
girl of about her own age (16) who will correspond 
with her. A Traveller will have plenty to tell her 
of life in Africa. 

Suzanne Gavarni, a Trachaussade, par Nieul, 
Haute-Vienne, France, would like very much to 
correspond with some Russian girls of good family, 
of about the same age (19) in French or in English. 
Will they please write direct to Mademoiselle 
Gavarni, who is very fond of Russia. She will also 
be glad to exchange illustrated post-cards with 
anyone who collects them. We congratulate our 
correspondent on her letter. 

GIRLS’ EMPLOYMENTS. 

Goggles [Earning More Money). —As we understand 
you are at present receiving a home with your 
relation as well as a small wage. But you think 
that you ought to be earning more money. It 
seems to us that perhaps you, like many people, 
scarcely estimate how much your board and lodg¬ 
ing are worth. It probably means an addition of 
at least twice the weekly wage that a girl ordinarily 
receives who is doing the particular kind of work 
you describe in your letter. Had you said, however, 
that you ought to be learning a better trade, we 
should agree with you. If your guardian could see 
a way to having you apprenticed to a dressmaker, 
it might ultimately be advantageous for you. Or, 
of course, you might go into service. But at 
seventeen a girl seldom earns much money. All 
she can hope for is to be put into the way of 
earning her livelihood a year or two hence. 

Estelle Amonie [Publisher of Christmas Card's ).— 
It seems odd that a London girl should be unable 
to discover the addresses of the largest publishers 
of Christmas cards in the metropolis. But we 
admit that the London Directory, like Bradshaw, is 
a perplexing work to those who have not consulted 
it frequently. As a matter of fact some firms are 
classified under “ Publishers ” and some under 
“ Lithographers ”or“ChromolithographicPrinters” 
in the Trades section of the Directory. Under the 
first heading you will find the address of the firm 
of which you are in search. We advise you strongly 
to call upon several firms personally, taking with 
vou attractive specimens of your designs. This 
course is far preferable to correspondence. Every¬ 
thing j r ou tell us leads us to think that you will 
make a successful artist. In business matters 
certificates are not of any consequence whatever, 
so you may feel quite happy in not possessing any. 
What publishers, colour printers, and the editors 
of illustrated papers want are clever and original 
drawings. They will purchase these from anybody 
and pay a good price for them. Certificates, how¬ 
ever, are necessary in the case of girls who wish to 
become teachers of art. 

Lily of the Valley [Civil Service Clerkships .— 
There are no Civil Sendee Post-Office appoint¬ 
ments for girls in the town from which you write. 
The centres for this kind of work are London, 
Edinburgh and Dublin. If you wish to become a 
clerk and cannot leave your own town, vou had 
better qualify yourself for a situation in a business 
firm by studying shorthand, typing and book¬ 
keeping. ^ 

Constance Jean [Children 's Nurses). —The address 
of which vou have been in search is the Norland 
Institute, 29, Holland Park Avenue, W. A course 
of training has also been organised recently by the 
Liverpool Ladies Sanitary Association, 8, Sandon 
Terrace, Liverpool. 

Pansy [Employment Registries in Liverpool and 
Manchester)'.— In Liverpool you could apply to the 
Inquiry and Employment Bureau for Educated 
Women, 8, Sandon Terrace; and in Manchester 
to the Gentlewomen’s Employment Association, 
16, King Street. 

Chemist Nurse [Hospital Training). —We think 
you will scarcely find it feasible to study nursing 
and dispensing at the same time. You could not 
act as a dispenser without passing an examination 
—preferably the “Minor” of the Pharmaceutical 
Society—and to pass this 3'ou would need to spend 
three years as pupil in a dispensary. This would 
not be compatible with giving all your time to 
hospital nursing, as the hospital authorities would 
require you to do, whether you were a probationer, 
nurse, or sister. You must resolve, we fear, to 
choose one occupation or the other. 

Edith [High Class Cookery).— In your town of 
Nottingham there is a good School of Cookery 
where we should suppose you could be taught how 
to prepare entrees and the best sweets. It would 
no doubt be quite worth while to take lessons in 
superior cookery, as you arc already a good plain 
cook and are clever at your work. 

An Interested Reader [Clerkship). —Shorthand is 
not required from a book-keeper in a shop. Book¬ 
keepers of this class, however, receive but small 
weekly wages. We doubt whether you would 
easily obtain emplo3 r ment in this capacity in the 
United States, but as a domestic you should find 
little difficulty. It is pleasant to hear that you so 
much enjoy reading The Girl’s Own Paper. 


One Who Feels that Her Life is Being Wasted 
[Change of Work). —Yours is, indeed, a distressing 
pseudonym. We do not think, however, that life is 
wasted if you are doing your own part properly, 
although you may not approve of the conduct of 
those by whom you are surrounded. At the same 
time, a change of emplo3 f ment might be advisable. 
Evidently you are fond of children and would be 
happy in some charitable institution for their benefit. 
We recommend you to write to the secretary of the 
institution to which you refer, and inquire whether 
you could be received as an assistant nurse and 
trained for the work. Failing this you might see 
some advertisement for an under-matron in some 
home for Poor-Law Children. There are a good 
many charitable institutions in which young women 
who do not object to domestic work can be received 
as pupils and trained under the matron. 

A Reader of the “ G. O. P.” [Indexing). —This isnot 
work which could advantageously be undertaken 
by a girl living permanently in the country. Pub¬ 
lishers and authors give out such work to be done 
in offices, and would only send it into the country 
if it were to an indexer of long-tried expertness 
and knowledge. An indexer, further, if she is not, 
to begin with, a good scholar, ought to be within 
easy reach of books of reference on every kind of 
subject. As the training to be undergone is ex¬ 
pensive and subsequent employment only within 
reach of specially competent people, the occupation 
is not one which we recommend a large number of 
girls to follow. 

Two Fortune-Hunters [Employment in America). 
—Canada or California would be the most suitable 
countries for you and your sister. In California, 
especialty, certificated teachers are often said to be 
required. If 3’ou cannot both find work at once 
in that capacity, you had better undertake the 
duties of mothers’ helps until you have had time 
to look about you. Before coming to any decision, 
consult Miss Lefroy, Hon. Secretary of the United 
British Women’s Emigration Association, Imperial 
Institute, Kensington, W., and ask her whether, 
through the society’s local correspondents, situ¬ 
ations could be found for you. 

Enchantress [Companion). —Ladies in the highest 
society who require companions usually inquire 
among their private acquaintance, and ultimately 
engage a girl of whose family they know something. 
Private recommendation is almost essential where 
a companionship is in question. A companion of 
this type would be the daughter of gentle-folk, be 
accustomed to good society, should read aloud 
well, know something about the subjects of general 
conversation, and, if possible, should play suffi¬ 
ciently well to play accompaniments or dance 
music. 

E. S. [Millinery). —If 3*ou cannot afford to pay a high 
premium for apprenticeship to a milliner, 30U 
might, as you suggest, take lessons. A good 
teacher is Miss Prince Browne, the Studio, Artillery 
Mansions, Victoria Street, S.W. Afterwards you 
could go to some firm as an outdoor apprentice or 
improver. 

Mrs. M. (Peterborough) [Lady Housemaid). —We 
regret to be unable to forward letters to our 
correspondents. 

Kitty [Nursing). —You could not enter a hospital as 
probationer till you are twenty-one or twenty-two. 
You have many years therefore still before 3 r ou. 
At present 3'ou cannot do better than acquire a 
thoroughly good general education. 

Tomaso [Dispensing). —As you are a thoroughly 
well educated girl, we think dispensing might prove 
a suitable employment.. If you have not already 
passed the London Matriculation or the Cambridge 
Senior Local Examination, taking Latin as one of 
the subjects, you must first pass the preliminary 
examination of the Pharmaceutical Society; the 
subjects are English, Latin, and arithmetic. You 
must then spend three 3 r ears as a pupil in a hospital 
dispensary or chemist’s shop, and also study 
pharmacy at some school for the purpose. You 
would next pass the Minor Examination, and be¬ 
come entitled to act as a dispenser. The cost of 
tuition and fees amounts to from £100 to £130. 
We advise you to write for a list of teachers of 
dispensing to the Secretary, Pharmaceutical Society, 
17, Bloomsbury Square, London. 

MEDICAL. 

Mignonette. — You cannot bleach 3 r our hands 
safely, speedily, and permanently by any means 
whatsoever. What is your work ? If you do house¬ 
work, you must expect your hands to be somewhat 
red and rough. The best that you can do is always 
to keep vour hands and arms clean, to dry your arms 
thoroughly after wetting them, to have as little to 
do as possible with soda, soft-soap, etc., and 
always to wear gloves when you go out. Massage 
will sometimes render the fingers and hands less 
rough and clumsy, but it is tedious work massaging 
your own hands, and a ver}' expensive luxury to 
have it done by others. Read our advice to 
“ Fair Isabel ” and to the hundreds of corre¬ 
spondents who have asked us about face spots. 

Lu-lu.—W e think that the wash you are using for 
3’our hair is a ven* satisfactory one, and we advise 
3'ou to continue with its use. Perhaps a little ba3'- 
rum carefully used may improve your hair, but it 
must be applied in very small quantities. 
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Maria. —The question which this correspondent asks 
us—namely, how can she prevent herself from 
catching tuberculosis—is one which would require 
about six columns to answer fully. But in view of 
the vast importance of the subject to everybody we 
feel that we do not do amiss in answering in general 
terms the question of the prevention of tuberculosis 
in as brief a space as possible. The cause of 
tuberculosis is the multiplication within the body of 
the tubercle bacillus or germ. This germ was dis¬ 
covered by Koch in the year 1882, and since that 
date it has been shown that the organism is invari¬ 
ably present in organs the seat of tuberculosis ; that 
it is never found in the body unless that disease is 
present, and that if the organism obtains entrance 
into the body it produces the disease. Consequently 
the fact that the germ is the cause of the disease 
cannot be gainsaid. And therefore the first and 
most important question we have to answer is, How 
does the germ obtain entrance into the body ? It 
appears that it is either taken in with food by the 
mouth or else it is inhaled. The next question is, 
Where does the germ normally live? And the 
answer to this shows us how the disease can be 
exterminated. For the germ is only found in men 
and animals, the subjects of tuberculosis, or else in 
their excretions. Therefore if we could destroy every 
man and animal suffering from tuberculosis, we 
have a fair reason to expect that we could com¬ 
pletely eradicate this evil. But obviously such a 
course is in no way to be thought of, although, 
undoubtedly, every tubercular animal ought to be 
slaughtered. This seems a severe measure, but 
look at what tuberculosis is 1 We all read with 
horror of the plague of London or the plague which 
is now devastating our eastern empire; but these 
are mere flea-bites when compared with theever- 
present scourge of tuberculosis. If we add together 
every death from accident, every casualty by land 
and sea, and to these the number of deaths due 
to the second commonly fatal disease of man, and 
by the side of this formidable list we place the 
deaths from tuberculosis, the latter will exceed the 
former by about twice as much again. One 
Englishman in seven dies of tuberculosis or the 
effects of tuberculosis, and probably at least one 
person in three suffers from the disease. We are 
now in a position to discuss the means by which the 
germs of tubercle enter the human frame. There 
are two ways by which germs can enter the body, 
either via the lungs or via the stomach. The 
tubercle germs enter by both these ways. It 
enters the stomach very frequently in milk. Drink¬ 
ing infected milk is the chief cause of tuberculosis 
in infants and causes a very high death-rate from 
the disease. Then the germs gain entrance to the 
stomach when eating the meat of tubercular animals 
—a very common event. We have over and over 
again seen joints for sale in butchers’ shops with 
great chains of tubercular glands about them. And 
it is not only in cheap meat that tuberculosis can 
be found, for we have seen it not only in the shops 
but on the tables of persons paying the highest 
prices for their meat. As the bacillus is completely 
destroyed by heat, and as the bacillus is alone 
capable of producing the disease, eating tubercular 
glands in a well-cooked joint would not do you 
much harm, but think of the risk you run if the 
meat is underdone! The milk given to children 
must always be boiled, however reliable you may 
imagine your milkman to be. Very often the 
farmer does not know that his cow is tubercular, and 
is supplying most virulent milk in ignorance. But 
we fear that there are unscrupulous farmers who 
send up tubercular milk to London knowing that 
it is poisonous, and, moreover, we know for a fact 
that there are men who actually keep tubercular 
cows, and pay a good price for them, for they 
usually produce more milk than healthy animals. 
This is one reason why we hold that every tubercular 
animal should be destroyed. The milk of tuber¬ 
cular cows is virulent because it contains the germs 
of tubercle which it obtains from the diseased 
■organs of the cows. It is not obtained from 
admixed water—such as occurs in typhoid fever. 
If you find typhoid bacilli in milk, it is a sure sign 
that the milk is adulterated with impregnated 
water, either admixed with intent to defraud or else 
from washing out the cans and not drying them 
afterwards. Cows do not suffer from typhoid fever. 
When tuberculosis enters the body through the 
mouth, it chiefly affects the digestive organs, especi¬ 
ally the bowels. But the germs of tuberculosis also 
enter the body through the lungs, that is, they are 
inhaled. The tubercle bacillus does not live in the 
air naturally, but the air may become contaminated 
with the germs by the dust derived from the dried 
expectoration of patients suffering from tuber¬ 
culosis of the lungs. This method of inhalation 
chiefly causes phthisis or pulmonary consumption, 
the most common and the most fatal manifesta¬ 
tion of tubercular disease. The tubercle germ 
does not exist in the breath of consumptives, but 
only in their expectorations, which dry, and so 
become diffused in the atmosphere. How can 
this danger be prevented ? Well, of course, it could 
be overcome by forbidding patients to expectorate 
at all; but this is not possible, because the expec¬ 
toration in consumption is often very profuse, very 
foetid, and exceedingly virulent, so that if swallowed 
it will very probably infect the unfortunate person’s 
bowels, and so add one more trouble to help to 


destroy him. But there is no reason why persons 
should expectorate in the streets or railway 
carriages, etc. At Brompton and other hospitals 
where consumption is treated, the patients are pro¬ 
hibited from spitting about the place under pain of 
instant dismissal. Each patient is provided with 
a spittoon, containing carbolic acid, so arranged 
that he can carry it about with him in his pocket. 
Directions for the cleansing and emptying of the 
spittoons are given to each person. We always 
strongly advise everybody with consumption to 
provide herself with one of these pocket spittoons, 
and so avoid the risk of giving others her disease. 
And if the patient is reluctant, we urge that at the 
present time we are doing all in our power to cure 
and prevent consumption, and that all that can be 
done will be done for her on the one condition that 
she will do all she can to prevent herself from 
spreading the disease. 

Bessie. — Read our answers to “Maria” and 
“Zorilla.” Spinal caries is a distinctly curable 
condition. The hereditary tendency to spinal 
disease is the same as that of all tubercular affec¬ 
tions. People imagine that heredity is a much 
more important factor in disease than it really is. 
But the causes of illness are most frequently 
external to the body, aijd the development of a 
disease in anybody is chiefly due to external factors, 
such as inoculation or accident. 

Puzzled. —No. Consumption of the bowels could 
not develop from sucking alum. It is a manifesta¬ 
tion of tuberculosis, and is therefore caused by the 
tubercle germ. Read our answers to “Maria” 
and “Zorilla.” Alum is not a poisonous drug, 
but excessive use of it, or, what is common among 
girls, persistently sucking lumps of alum, produces 
very unpleasant results. In the first place, the 
teeth are seriously injured, becoming decolourised, 
loose, and rotten. The throat may become 
the seat of a chronic catarrh. The digestion is 
seriously impaired and persistent, and unyielding 
constipation and colic are frequently due to sucking 
alum. The breath acquires an exceedingly offensive 
odour due to the bad teeth and disordered diges¬ 
tion. What you take alum for we cannot under¬ 
stand. Do you really like the taste? Don’t be 
silly and injure )’our health by giving way to such 
an absurd craving. Illness is always terrible, but 
the illness caused by one’s own indiscretions is the 
worst of all. 

Maggie. —You can obtain advice from any of the 
institutions you mention, or you can go to the 
special department of a general hospital. There is 
little or no trouble in obtaining a letter to any 
hospital if you really are unable to pay for medical 
advice. Scarcely any hospitals require a letter for 
the first visit. 

Dagmar. —We gave a long answer about indi¬ 
gestion some months ago. We cannot detail the 
treatment of such an important malady in a few 
lines, and we cannot afford the space to repeat 
lengthy answers. In the articles by “The New 
Doctor” upon digestion, indigestion and diet, you 
will find all that you require about indigestion. 
The carbonate of soda is good, but the tartaric 
acid is not. 

Alias. —By no means all of the infectious diseases are 
accompanied by rashes. Indeed the rash, when it 
is present, is only one symptom of the disease. 
The rash of chicken pox appears on the first or 
second day of the disease, that of scarlet fever on 
the second day, that of small pox on the third day, 
that of measles on the fourth day, and that of 
typhoid fever on the fifth to the tenth day. Diph¬ 
theria and mumps have no specific rashes. 

Dolores Inez.—N o, sulphur soap will not cause grey 
hairs to become brown again, and it would not 
prevent baldness, unless that were due to disease of 
the scalp. It would not increase greyness. 

M. H.—Make the lotion by dissolving a tablespoon¬ 
ful of borax, a teaspoonful of carbonate of soda, 
and two tablespoonfuls of glycerine in two pints of 
water. 

Angelline. —Nettle-tops are frequently used as a 
vegetable in country districts. The best way to 
prepare them is to boil them till tender, and treat 
them as spinach, which latter vegetable they much 
resemble in flavour. Nettles are much used as a 
domestic remedy, but they are practically useless 
for medicine. 

Little One. —There is no form of indigestion which 
cannot be relieved by proper treatment. Even in 
those diseases of the stomach, where cure is beyond 
the art of medicine, relief can be always obtained 
for a time. We have published so many “ answers ” 
about indigestion, that we cannot again go over the 
same ground. That you find difficulty in digesting 
fruit is not to be wondered at, for fruit is not 
readily digested. We think Cascara would suit 
you admirably as an aperient. For flatulence there 
is no better treatment than small doses of tincture 
of ginger or cardamons. Of course careful dieting 
is the chief curative agent in this as in all other 
symptoms of dyspepsia. 

L. E. O.—Nervousness is probably the cause of 3 r our 
trouble, but it may be something serious. We 
therefore advise 3 r ou to be examined by a medical 
man. 

Birdie. —Try a wash of rosemary, cantliarides, and 
borax, or, if you prefer it, brilliantine. The latter 
is a very good preparation, but should not be used 
too often. 


Zorilla. —The answer to this correspondent’s ques¬ 
tion, “ What causes consumption ? ” is partly 
answered in our advice to “ Maria,” but the 
complete answer will form a fitting complement to 
our very extensive answer to the former corre¬ 
spondent. Consumption—that is, tuberculosis—is, 
as we have said, invariably due to the multiplication 
of the tubercle bacillus within the body. But if 
a girl inhales tubercle bacilli, does it necessarily 
follow that she will get consumption ? No ; it does 
not. It is a question of how much of the infective 
material she has taken. The virus of tubercle is 
like most other poisons—except that it is living— 
and like other poisons, its effect depends upon the 
dose. It is possible to take a dose of strychnine 
which is so small that it produces no more action 
than a slight stimulation of the heart; it is possible 
to take such a dose as will produce convulsions, 
but from which the patient will in time recover; 
and it is possible to take a dose which will destroy 
life altogether. So it is possible to inhale a few 
tubercle germs, which will produce little or no 
symptoms, and from which the body can readily 
free itself, or to inhale a larger dose, which will 
produce consumption, from which recovery may 
occur, and it is possible to inhale a very large 
number of the organisms, which will produce a 
rapidly fatal acute tuberculosis. So therefore it is 
the amount of the germs which is inhaled which 
determines the virulence of an attack of tuber¬ 
culosis. But does nothing act as a predisposing 
factor in the production of the disease? Yes, it 
does, but in a far less important way than was 
formerly supposed. The chief factors predisposing 
to the development of consumption may be tabu¬ 
lated thus: 1. Hereditary influence. How this 
acts is doubtful. The disease has been detected 
in infants born dead, but such an occurrence is 
exceedingly rare. But consumption does very 
often run in families. How can we explain this ? 
Is it due to one member of the family inoculating 
the rest, or is it due to some family deformity, such 
as badly-shaped chests ? At present we cannot 
answer these questions.—2. The shape of the chest 
and the “ type ” of the person. The shape of the 
chest has some undoubted influence on the develop¬ 
ment of phthisis. The flat, long chest, technically 
called the “ phthinoid ” chest, is frequent in 
consumptives, and the disease is rather common in 
persons who have flat, rickety, or other kinds of 
deformed chests. Still it must be remembered that 
consumption of itself tends to deform the chest, 
and therefore we must not say that because a 
patient with phthisis has a deformed chest, the 
deformity existed before the disease began. A 
great deal used to be said about the “ type ” or 
“ facies ” of tuberculosis. Various so-called tuber¬ 
cular or scrofulous types, one with delicate 
complexion, transparent skin, etc., and another a 
more or less diametrically opposite type, and 
innumerable variations, used to be described. We 
know now that these types are the result of the 
disease, and that the tubercular-looking person is 
the person who has got tuberculosis, and not the 
person who stands a special risk of the disease. 
Tuberculosis attacks any kind of person indiscrimi¬ 
nately.—3. Previous sickness or disease, starvation, 
or, indeed, anything which lowers the vitality, acts 
as a predisposing agent to tuberculosis—that is, it 
renders a small dose of the germs capable of 
producing grave results, just as it does in the case 
of all other poisons. And lastly, of infinitely more 
importance than all of these put together, is 
insufficient ventilation. Indoor lives and fear of 
catching cold are the two great predisposing 
factors of consumption. Consumption never occurs 
from catching cold, but it is frequently partly due 
to endeavours to prevent chills—hot, stuffy rooms, 
and insufficient ventilation and exercise. Tuber¬ 
culosis is a big subject; phthisis or pulmonary 
consumption is one of its manifestations. Very 
frequently pleurisy is tubercular. Tuberculosis of 
the brain, brain fever, or tubercles on the brain, is 
another of its manifestations. Hip-joint disease, 
knee-joint disease, consumption of the bones, 
white swelling, etc., are all names bestowed upon 
tuberculosis of the joints. Consumption of the 
bowels is the popular name for tuberculosis of 
the bowels. Lupus is tuberculosis of the skin. 
Scrofula, struma, and king’s evil are names given 
to tuberculosis of the glands in the neck or else¬ 
where. Lastly, tuberculosis, tubercle, consumption, 
phthisis, struma, scrofula, and king’s evil are all 
one and the same disease. We hope that we have 
made ourselves clear not only to “Maria” and 
“Zorilla,” but to every reader of this paper. The 
subject is elaborate, and is difficult to follow, but 
it is one of the most important questions of the 
day, and beyond comparison the most important 
subject that has ever been discussed in this column. 

A. Lover of Botany. —“ Digitalis ” is the purple 
foxglove. The leaves of the plant picked during 
the second year are the part used in medicine. 
The whole plant is poisonous, but death is rare 
from eating it because, unlike so many poisonous 
plants, it has no tempting fruit or berry. As a 
drug, it is one of the most valuable we possess, and 
is of more use in medicine than all other British 
plants put together. It acts mainly upon the 
heart. It is a powerful and certain remcd) r , and is 
only second to opium in its value for the treatment 
of disease. 
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THE GIRL’S OWN RARER. 


Olga. —It is not at all uncommon for foreign bodies 
to remain dormant in a part for many years, and 
then begin to give trouble and try to work them¬ 
selves out. Many substances, which are of a mild 
and unirritating character, often remain just near 
the surface, and never throughout life show the 
slightest tendency either to disappear or to work 
their way to the surface. The most familiar ex¬ 
ample of this is a tattoo mark. Tattooing is 
performed by pricking the skin with a needle and 
rubbing grains of coloured substances into the 
pricks. If well performed it gives rise to but little 
trouble at first, and leaves marks which are never 
effaced. If a foreign article is not clean—that is, if 
it has germs upon it—it will very rarely remain in 
the body, but by irritating the surrounding struc¬ 
tures, it produces abscesses, and is eventually 
expelled. Many foreign substances which do not 
irritate may eventually become absorbed. Thus 
the stitches and ligatures used in surgery are 
gradually eaten away by the tissues in which they 
lie. Screws and wires of iron are occasionally used 
in surgery to unite bones, and very often, when the 
screws are subsequently removed, they are found 
riddled and worm-eaten, showing Nature’s way by 
which extraneous substances are removed. Some 
things—especially bullets—may remain for years in 
the body, causing constant discomfort, which 
necessitates their removal. Other things may 
never give rise to any trouble at all. 

Anxious One. —Flat-foot frequently occurs after long 
illnesses. The reason for this is that the structures 
which support the arch of the foot get weakened by 
disuse. Such cases of flat-foot usually recover after 
a time if proper foot-gear is worn. Our experience 
of pads for flat-foot is that if they are comfortable 
they may do good; but that if, as is generally the 
case, they are uncomfortable they do harm. A 
boot with an inflexible waist is much to be preferred 
to pads. Walking, dancing, and exercise on tip¬ 
toe, such as skipping, will prevent the arch of the 
foot from yielding, and will help to restore the 
natural shape to early grades of flat-foot. 

Daffodil. —You must remember that to have a large 
abdominal tumour removed is a very serious opera¬ 
tion, and that the whole body is very much disturbed 
by such a proceeding. It is therefore not to be 
wondered at that you do not yet feel quite yourself 
again. The symptoms you describe will get less in 
time, and, after all, they are not very serious. The 
disease for which you had the operation done is an 
invariably fatal one if left untreated, so we think 
that you are to be congratulated upon your re¬ 
covery, even if you do suffer a little inconvenience 
still. Acne rosacea would not be due to the 
disease you mention. 

A Patient. —The expression “a sluggish liver” has 
come to be applied to any form of disturbance of 
the alimentary functions. The liver is the largest 
and one of the most important of the organs of 
digestion and assimilation, and as its action is very 
complex and its work very severe, it is not wonder¬ 
ful that it should be the commonest of the digestive 
organs to go wrong. The symptoms which are 
usually present in “sluggish liver” are heaviness 
or actual pain just under the ribs; pain and 
discomfort between the shoulders ; nausea, sickness 
and distaste for food ; vomiting and retching, 
especially in the morning; lassitude, depression 
and sleeplessness; and constipation. A sallow 
tint of the complexion, and a heavy odour of the 
breath with a thickly-furred tongue, are also 
frequently present. The treatment of the con¬ 
dition may be considered under three heads— 
ist, Food ; 2nd, Exercise ; 3rd, Drugs. The first is 
the most important. Alcohol, in all forms, and all 
rich articles of diet, must be stopped. The diet 
should be as plain as possible, and small in 
quantity. For bilious attacks, which last but a 
day or so, food is better altogether withheld for a 
day. We know of no better treatment for acute 
digestive disturbances than a day’s starvation. 
Very few persons take enough exercise, and a 
sedentary life is a most common cause of liver 
complaints. Exercise of some sort is essential. 
Walking, horse-riding, skipping, dancing, jumping 
—in fact, all exercise which shakes you about helps 
the liver.. Lastly, as regards drugs, the first in¬ 
dication is to purge. For this purpose no other 
drugs come anywhere near calomel. Two grains 
of calomel overnight, followed by a saline draught 
in the morning, is the best way of relieving 
congestion of the liver. In some states calomel 
must not be given. Podophyllin, euonymus, iridin, 
and phosphate of soda are frequently used to act 
upon the liver. There is a popular notion that 
taraxacum (dandelion) acts upon the liver, and 
increases the amount of bile. There is no evidence 
whatever to prove that it does so. 

Perplexed. —You should certainly communicate with 
the sanitary authorities at once. If, as you say, 
four persons in the house in which you live, and six 
other people close by, have had typhoid fever 
lately, we may take it that there is something 
wrong somewhere, probably a communication 
between the sewer and the water-supply. 

Fighting the Air. —It is natural for the hair to be 
greasy; indeed, each hair is supplied with two 
glands to secrete oil for it. If the hair is not 
greasy it becomes thin, lustreless, and brittle. 
There is no hair-wash which will do what you 
require. 


S. C.—Attend to your digestion, and take plenty of 
exercise so as to improve your circulation. Wash 
your face in warm water with sulphur soap, and 
use a soft bath towel to dry it with. You might 
improve your nose by very gentle massage. 

S. M. H.—The man who discovers a quiet and easy 
method of reducing corpulency, which does not 
interfere with diet, necessitate unwelcome exercise, 
or cause any other discomfort to the patient, will 
make his fortune in a very little while. But 
personally we doubt whether this benefactor will 
ever live on this earth ; we do not discover drugs 
which will cure disease when the cause still 
persists. And until we do know how to relieve 
corpulency with safety and certainty, is it not 
better to blind ourselves to the increase in our 
diameters until it really gives us trouble ? Girls 
are very fond of getting into a terrible state because 
they think they are getting fat—or think they are 
going to get fat—when in reality they have nothing 
to complain of on this score. For you, the best 
advice we can give you, and the one we would 
adopt ourselves if we were in your position, is to 
forget all about it. By careful dieting you might 
reduce your weight, but whether you could do 
it without injuring your health we greatly doubt. 
Some persons have a tendency to corpulence which 
cannot be counteracted by anything. In some 
persons the tendency is hereditary. We take it 
that you are a healthy Irish girl living a healthy 
outdoor life, and if you are a bit plump, well, it is 
healthy plumpness, and not a disease to be alarmed 
about. 

Argyl. —Prominent eyes are met with in many con¬ 
ditions. It is not uncommon in perfectly healthy 
persons, in whom the eyes are otherwise normal. 
It is extremely frequent in short-sighted persons, 
for in them the eyes themselves are longer than in 
others. As a symptom in a general disease, it is 
one of the characteristic features of exophthalmic 
goitre. The eyes also appear more prominent in 
wasting conditions. Another cause of prominent 
eyes is something growing in the orbits and 
pushing the eyes forward. 

Mary. —How about your boots ? Do they fit you ? 
Remember that ill-htting boots are the commonest 
of all causes of pain, disease, or deformity of the 
foot. Soft corns are due to ill-fitting boots. They 
may be treated by soaking the foot in warm water, 
drying it, and painting the corn with solvent. Do 
not let the solvent touch the skin round the corn, 
else it will make it sore. Repeat the application 
every evening. The solvent is made by dissolving 
thirty grains of salicylic acid, and five drops of 
tincture of Indian hemp, in one ounce of three- 
quarter strength collodion. It must be kept in a 
tightly-corked bottle. It is best applied with a 
brush. 

Another Mary. —For your first complaint see a 
long “answer ” we published some months ago to the 
same question. It is by no means always easy to tell 
if you have a tape-worm. In most cases the worm 
gives rise to no symptoms. Tape-worms may be 
killed by taking oil of male-fern, preceded and 
followed by a dose of castor-oil. 

One of Ten. —It is highly probable that you will 
put on a good inch or two before you stop growing. 
You can do little, of yourself, to incx-ease your 
height. Exercise in the open air, mild gymnastics, 
good food, and plenty of hard work, will, by making 
you healthy, increase your height, as you have not 
finished growing. 

Annie L.—Freckles are caused by the light of the 
sun. They are irregular patches of pigment. They 
may be greatly reduced in number, if not entirely 
dispersed, by wearing a red veil or using a red 
parasol, or sometimes by simply remaining in a 
dark room after having been exposed to the sun. 
Various preparations are said to bleach them, but 
none is certain. Equal parts of lemon-juice and 
glycerine is a favourite application for freckles, 
but of its action we are sceptical. We gave 
a long and tolerably complete account of sleepless- 
less in an “ answer ” which we published last year. 
The subject is too long and complicated for us to 
again attack. 

Laura. —An apparatus for steaming the face can be 
obtained from most chemists and sellers of pro¬ 
prietary articles. It can, however, be readily 
managed with a kettle and a long glass lamp- 
chimney. You must be very careful not to let 
the steam be too hot, for the skin of the face is 
exceedingly delicate, and is readily scalded. Steam¬ 
ing the face dilates the vessels, thereby flushing 
the face and promoting perspiration. It is fre¬ 
quently used to “ improve ” the complexion, and to 
remove acne and other spots. Sometimes it does 
render great service, but, as far as we have 
observed, it quite as often does harm. Occasion¬ 
ally it relieves oiliness of the skin of the cheeks 
and nose. It has little action upon superfluous 
hairs; if it does anything, it makes them grow 
faster. 

A Heart Cripple.— Dr. Schott’s treatment for heart 
disease is well known and frequently used in this 
country. The chief elements are passive move¬ 
ments and movements against a passive resistance. 
In cases of heart disease which are too severe to 
get about, Schott’s movements are exceedingly 
valuable. A skilled nurse is required to carry out 
the treatment satisfactorily. Dr. Schott is a 
physician at Nauheim. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Intending Teacher.— If you had any experience to> 
adduce in your favour, on applying for a teacher- 
ship in a public school, you might obtain a salary 
of from £50 to £80 per annum with residence, non* 
residential, from £80 to £100. 

J. L.—We recommend you to order at any librarian’s 
the Dictionary of Employments opeti to Women, 
by Mrs. Philipps, Women’s Institute, 15, Grosvenor 
Cresent, London. There is also a book by Miss 
Irwin, published by the Glasgow Council of Women’s 
Trades, 58, Renfield Street, Glasgow, viz., Women’s 
Employment in Shops , and Home Work Amongst 
Women. 

Flora. —According to the language of flowers, the 
violet has several significations. The blue violet 
denotes faithfulness, the “ Dame Violet,” watchful¬ 
ness ; the sweet violet, modesty; the yellow (white 
we suppose), rural happiness. So, also, verbina 
of three kinds, has a separate signification for each. 
The pink means family union ; the scarlet, church 
unity; the white, a request—“Pray for me.” It 
was Lady Mary Wortley Montague who was the 
first to tell her countrywomen that eastern ladies 
sent letters by means of flowers instead of pen 
inscriptions. Nor was their method of conveying 
thought confined to the use of flowers ; a feather, 
pebble, fruit, hair, gold wire, soap, or piece of 
cloth, are severally assigned a special significance, 
and can convey the interchange of thought from 
one to another. La Mottraie, the companion of 
Charles XII., brought the eastern language of 
flowers to Europe. 

“ Baby.” —There is nothing ridiculous in your playing 
with dolls at ten years old, nor even later. Our 
own Queen played with them till she was nearly 
fourteen ; one hundred and thirty-two of them are 
still preserved. Queen Wilhelmina, of the Nether¬ 
lands, had between two and three hundred. Fifty 
very large soldier-dolls, dressed as officers of her 
several regiments, were given her; and she gave 
an order for fifty more, lady-dolls, to be attired in 
Court dress, as wives for the gentlemen. She had 
a large number of dolls of all descriptions, besides. 
Our own Queen dressed her dolls herself. Of a 
magnificent dolls’ house, containing twenty-two 
rooms, and stated to have cost £550, Queen 
Wilhelmina was the happy possessor. Let no- 
one laugh you out of your play with your own 
dolls. 

Nora.— Oliver Goldsmith had a profession, having 
studied medicine in Edinburgh, although he sub¬ 
sisted by his pen, writing for the Critical and 
Monthly Reviews, corrector for the Press to 
Richardson, etc. He published seven well-known 
works, and others, the Citizen of the World and 
the Vicar of Wakefield being the most celebrated. 
Mary Somerville’s maiden name was Fairfax; she 
married successively two cousins, first Samuel 
Greig, and secondly, William Somerville. She 
published five works, besides the first paper she 
brought out, in 1826, On the Magnetising Power of 
the More Refrangible of the Sun’s Rays. Her 
Pej'so7ial Recollectio7is were brought out after her 
death, which took place November 29, 1872. The 
Index Expurgaioj-itts is a list of books prohibited 
for the reading of members of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

D. Palmer. The term “honeymoon” appears to 
derive its origin from the custom which obtained 
amongst, the Teutons in Germany, to drink mead, 
honey-wine," hydromel , or metheylin, a beverage 
made with honey, for thirty days after every 
wedding. It is said that Attila, the Hun, drank so 
deeply at his own wedding feast that it caused his 
death. “ The Second to None ” is th esojibriquet of 
the Scots Greys, or 2nd Royal North British 
Dragoons. I he “Cherubims,” or Cherry-Pickers, 
is that of the nth Hussars, “ Prince Albert’s 
Own.” 

S* E.—The terrible Anti-Semitic prejudices, so wide¬ 
spread at present, were divinely predicted long ago. 
In Germany, great jealousy has been evinced on 
account of their having absorbed nearly all the 
musical genius of the country, while their great 
money-making proclivities in all parts of the world 
has led many of the Jewish race into extortionate 
practices. But this vice was naturally bred in 
them, and even forced upon them as a make-weight 
and method of recoupment for “robbery with 
violence,” by “ Christian ” nations under whose 
government they lived, who tortured them to make 
them confess where they had, very naturally, con¬ 
cealed their property. Thus, the one vice with 
which they can be charged, was promoted and 
lostered by their tyrant rulers. But they are good 
citizens, law-abiding, thrifty, self-supporting, and 
providers for their own poor, raising in this country 
about £150,000 annually for benevolent and religious 
purposes. So temperate and strictly moral are 
they that, according to Sir B. Richardson, they are 
the most healthy race existing on the earth, and 
this in spite of having to marry amongst them¬ 
selves. They are full of talent, exceedingly 
affectionate, and happy in private life, and loyal 
to a man. But, whatever may be said, either for 
or against them, the divinely pronounced decree 
may not be lightly overlooked: “ Blessed is he 
that blesseth thee, and cursed is he that curseth 
thee! ” But, “ If they have persecuted Me, they 
will persecute you also.” 
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THE DUERGAR OF DANCING 
LEDGE. 

By the Rev. A. N. MALAN, D.D. 


“ ‘ I NEVER WILL FORGIVE HIM.’ ” 


CHAPTER I. 

Blue seas trim the skirts of the rifted Purbeck rock 
with ‘‘under-frills and wonder-frills” of unsullied 
foam. Your brothers might think many a ledge 
look tempting for a “header,” as the steamship 
Cambria speeds on her voyage between Bourne¬ 
mouth and Weymouth. For the sea is fifteen 
fathoms deep close in shore, and we steam almost 
within cast of a line from the caverned rocks. 

But ask your brothers to vary the holiday trip one 
summer day, by taking you for a walk from Swanage 
to Durleston Head, and two miles further along the 
cliffs. Follow that well-worn path down the slope to 
the quarried hollow beneath. Yon will find a spacious 
floor of rock, seamed by shallow fissures and bounded 
by an abrupt edge, flush with the deep-blue foam- 
fringed sea. That floor is called Dancing Ledge. 
Summer calm and halcyon days cannot stem the force 
of tidal pressure. The sea just leans against the rocky 
barrier, and dissolves in a flow of surge, sparkling like 
champagne, and sinking into itself with a deep-drawn 
sonorous seething of spume. A strong man may well 
shudder to think of his poor body, hugged by those 
mighty waters and crushed against those rocks. 


“ HE WATCHED THE EFFECT FOR A MOMENT.” 
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THE GIRL’S OWN RARER . 


Now retrace your upward steps, just giving 
a glance at the cavernous hollows and rough 
stone shelters that bespeak the labours of 
quarry-men. It is a toilsome ascent up the 
slippery sun-burnt slope, unless prudent fore¬ 
thought led you to put on rubber-soled shoes. 
Anyhow, you will deserve a well-earned rest 
when you reach the summit. It will be joy to 
fling yourself upon the scorched sward and 
look down the long slope you have just 
mastered. Westward lies St. Aldhelm’s Head, 
swimming in deep shadow, with the afternoon 
sparkle upon the summer sea. 

You may think it a land of solitude and 
silence—a region of stone walls and treeless 
downs—yet it possesses a peculiar glory of its 
own in freedom of space, vigour of stiff soil, 
and strong air. Nor are gentler charms 
wanting, for the rare spider-orchis grows there 
for those who care to seek it, and carline 
thistles flaunt their crimson heads, and butter¬ 
flies flit, and larks trill in May to the accom¬ 
paniment of the melancholy wave-song. 

Let idle fancy conjure up a house of the 
grey native stone, substantially built, standing 
in its own walled plot of ground, with a few 
wind-worn sycamores about—yonder in that 
dip, which would afford shelter from the 
strong south-westerly gales, and ward off in 
some degree the rigour of the blast from 
north and east. 

Now, having located the scene, let us start 
the story. 

“ I never will forgive him—never ! He’s a 
horrid, disgusting rude boy, and I hate him ! ” 

Kitty Dene threw her hat upon the floor, 
subsided into a chair, buried her face in her 
hands, and burst into passionate tears. 

Two other girls, her cousins, •were in the 
room which Kitty had just entered. They 
were engaged in preparing a German lesson. 
They looked up from their task—Edith 
Grahame, the blonde, blue-eved, with a face 
haloed in crispy golden hair tied with green 
ribbons—and her younger sister Adelaide, the 
brunette, with dark eyes and dark hair. Mrs. 
Grahame, a widow-lady of comfortable 
means, had undertaken the education of her 
niece in companionship with her daughters. 
The neighbourhood offered facilities in that 
direction, since there was a preparatory school 
for boys kept by Dr. Titworth at Essington, 
a village some two miles from Langton 
Matravers, and less than a mile from Mrs. 
Grahame’s house, Seaview. Monsieur Clopin 
and Herr Oppenheim, the French and German 
masters at that school, had time at their dis¬ 
posal, and gave lessons to the three young 
ladies. 

“What is the matter ? ” asked Edith, 
looking up from her book. 

“ It’s that horrid boy, Harry Blake ! I shall 
never be happy as long as he’s at Essington,” 
and Kitty’s voice died away in sobs. 

The sisters took no further notice of their 
cousin, thinking it best to give her time for 
recovery. 

What had Hairy Blake done ? 

It was the first half-holiday of the autumn 
term. The boys had been down to bathe at 
Dancing Ledge, in a swimming-bath specially 
excavated to receive the flowing tide, with due 
precautions for safety. Monsieur Clopin had 
been in charge. Harry Blake and his two 
chums, Charlie Sparkes and Tom Perrin, had 
fallen out of the line of march with intention. 
Harry had seen Kitty Dene sitting with another 
girl under a wall as the boys went down to the 
Ledge. Harry was minded to surprise Miss 
Kitty, but he did not tell his object to his 
two chums, who wanted no excuse for an 
opportunity to give Mossoo the slip. 

So Harry led them under a slope that 
screened them from the main line of the 
school-march, until he reached the particular 
spot. Then he signalled silence, and they 


crept stealthily under lee of the wall, pausing 
at intervals to listen. Presently they heard 
voices on the other side, and Harry, beckoning 
his companions to lie snug, cautiously footing 
the crevices, raised himself up the wall. Then 
he suddenly popped his head over, saw the 
two girls sitting below, and shouted— 

“ Hoop-la! Gus and the gooseberry- 
bush ! ” 

He watched the effect for a moment, scram¬ 
bled to the ground, and scampered off with 
his companions in a merriment of laughter. 
They slowed down when out of sight. 

“What was the joke? Who was it?” 
asked Tom Perrin. 

“ Kitty Dene was one of them—I don’t 
know the other.” 

“What had Gus and the goosebeny-bush 
to do with it ? ” 

“ Oh, I owed her one for last holidays,” 
said Harry. “I met her at a sort of garden- 
party—not as bad as a school-treat—they had 
tennis and fireworks—the rockets were jolly 
fine ! She said I cheated at tennis, and when 
I told her to shut up, she said it again.” 

“ Did you cheat ? ” 

“ Rather not—of course I didn’t ! But I 
had seen a chap—Gus Hannings, who has just 
gone to Eton and thinks a lot of himself—give 
her a kiss behind the gooseberrv-bush, and 
when I chaffed her, she called me names— 
cochon and monchard among others. She got 
those from Mossoo. I told her I should write 
to Mrs. Grahame, and tell her that Mossoo 
taught her young ladies bad language.” 

“You’re a silly ass, all the same,” said 
Charlie Spaikes, joining in. 

“ Thank you for nothing. Why ? ” 

“ You won’t get asked to Seaview.” 

“Catch me going if I was!” said Harry, 
with grand disdain. 

“ We had a ripping tea the time I went,” 
said Charlie, “ and Kitty was awfully decent. 
I only hope she didn’t know we were with 
you. I wouldn’t have come if I had known, 
would you, Tom ? ” 

“No. The chaps would be jolly angry if 
they knew! They all hope to be asked to the 
house, and it isn’t likely Mrs. Grahame will 
ask us any more, if Kitty sneaks.” 

“ She’ll sneak right enough,” said Harry, 
somewhat ruefully. “ Of course, I didn’t 
want to spoil sport. You needn’t tell the 
chaps ; one sneak is enough for this job.” 

The three boys now hurried up, and 
presently overtook the main body. Mossoo, 
with a boy clinging to each arm, was relating 
one of his holiday experiences. He had an 
amusing and lively manner, and was an 
eminently attractive specimen of his race. 
His clothes fitted to perfection ; he was close- 
shaven, with a smart moustache, full of high 
spirits. 

“ I spend my holidays at Boulogne. One 
day I go shopping, to buy a hen-cheek for 
dinner.” 

“Do you mean to say you carried a dead 
chicken through the streets of Boulogne,” 
asked one of the boys. “ Lucky you didn’t 
meet old Tit ! ” 

“Oh, yes; I carry my hen-cheek by the 
heels. And then, look here, I tell you. There 
were some Oxfor-Cambridge gentlemen with 
their little dogs— cochons they were, barbarians, 
you hear. I walk on, plom-plom, carrying 
my hen-cheek by the heels. Then one of the 
Oxfor-Cambridge gentlemen say, ‘ Hi! Jock, 
fetch me that hen-cheek! ’ Ha, the little dog 
come up behind and catch my hen-cheek by 
the head. So I say, ‘ Go away, rude little 
dog ! ’ But he hold on all the same. Then 
we have grand tug-of-war—rude little dog 
pull him by the head, Monsieur le Capitaine ”— 
patting his chest in theatrical style—“pull him 
by the heels. We both pull, till nothing is 
left in my hands but the two heels of the hen- 
cheek. Then I go up to the Oxfor-Cambridge 


gentlemen. I take off my bat, so, and I say, 
‘ Gentlemen Anglais, your rude little dog bite 
my cheek! 5 ‘ What is the matter ? ’ asks 

one of them. ‘ The matter, dear sir, is—your 
rude little dog bite my cheek ! ’ ‘ Bite your 

cheek,’ he says, ‘ what do you mean ? Your 
cheek has not a scratch upon it.’ Then I say, 
‘ Gentlemen Anglais, you must pay for my 
cheek, poulet you call him. I have no more 
than the two heels. You pay me two 
shillings, and then we say, eep, eep, urray ! ’ 
‘ Two shillings,’ he says, ‘ go along ! ’ ‘ Eh 

bien , monsieur,’ I say, ‘ I must take you to 
Monsieur the Great High Consul, and you 
spend the rest of your vac. in prison. Good 
morning. Gentlemen Anglais, I go to the 
Great High Consul! ’ ” 

“ Did you get the two shillings, Mossoo ?” 

“ No. That is the way with your Oxfor- 
Cambridge gentlemen, cochons , barbarians ! ” 

Monsieur Clopin was the life of Essington 
School, whether in the class-room, play¬ 
ground, or masters’ common-room. Wherever 
he was there was good-natured amusement. 
He had played his part in the Franco-German 
War. He had been present at Sedan, and he 
had been taken prisoner. The recounting of 
his military exploits gave occasion for many a 
laugh at the supper-table, and led up to 
plenty of badinage between himself and Fieri* 
Oppenheim, the German master. The latter, 
a stalwart, sober Teuton, with yellow hair and 
heavy moustache, of stolid solidity, treated 
the flippant frivolity of his hereditary foe with 
good-humoured indifference as a rule. Yet, 
at times, some shaft of peculiar poignancy 
would penetrate the phlegmatic armour of the 
ponderous Teutonic nature, and extort a 
guttural growl of resentment. A gradual 
accumulation of sundiy such pin-pricks might 
tend to provoke retaliation. 

“ Tell us about Sedan, Mossoo,” was 
generally the fuse applied to the French 
powder at the supper-table. 

“Ah, mi-de-fello, I have told you before, 
but you would hear it again. Eh bien ! I 
and my regiment come to a hedge, cartridges 
nothing but sawdust. You should have heard 
the language when we found out that! 
Simple murder! Of course I, as le Capitaine , 
go first.” Here he rose from the table, 
seized the poker, and struck an attitude. “ I 
come up to the hedge, and what do I see ? I 
see a great yellow-headed schwein-pig, so ”— 
fixing the poker like a bayonet, puffing out his 
cheeks, and trying to look fat. “ ‘ Hallo, 
Monsieur le Coq du Village,’ I shout, * what 
do you here ? ’ He only puff his cheeks and 
shrug his shoulders. So I give him one cut 
in the neck, and he want to run away. That 
was the Battle of Sedan ! ” 

“ Did you desert after that ? ” 

“ Desert ? No ! The whole German army 
come up and take twenty of us prisoners. 
Glorious victory! I hope you are proud of 
your nation, Meinheer ! You shall teach me 
German, that when I again meet one of your 
great schwein-pig Cochons on the field of 
battle, I shall not any more call him Monsieur 
le Coq du Village, but I shall kill him in his 
own language! ” 

On another occasion Monsieur Clopin might 
take the initiative and lead up to his favourite 
topic thus— 

“ Good evening, Meinheer. I don’t think I 
had the pleasure of meeting you at Sedan. 
Iiow was that ? I will tell you. You stayed 
at home to drink the Lager beer to get your 
courage up. But it took so long—we had 
done with the Commune before you were 
ready. Here, gentlemen,” (patting his chest) 

“ you have the hero of the war ! ” 

To which the stolid Teuton might perhaps 
deign to reply, “ Ach, if the silly French boys 
had kept away from Sedan, it would have been 
better for them ! ” 

(To be continued.) 


THE GIRLS OF TO-DAY. 


jring the last few 
years it has been the 
fashion for people ot 
all sorts and con¬ 
ditions to busy them¬ 
selves about us and 
our position ; they 
have given their 
opinions of us very 
freely, they have dis¬ 
cussed our capabili¬ 
ties, or rather incapa¬ 
bilities, together with 
our future prospects 
very much as though 
we were marionettes, 
without souls or 
brains or hands. 

We have looked in 
vain among these 
opinions for some 
practical benefit to be 
derived from a study 
of them, but what we 
have noted is a sort of compassion for us that 
we should have been born into the world at 
all, and that our being here is a cruelty to our 
brothers and fathers ; for if we are stupid, they 
must keep us, and if we are clever, we rob them 
of their situations, and must keep them ; but 
that which hurts us most is the opinion that 
we are useless lumber in the dear old homes. 

We beg to differ on every point: in the 
first place, we join heartily in the General 
Thanksgiving, and thank God for our creation 
and preservation as for great blessings, and 
this we do every day of our lives. And in the 
dear homes, however poor they be, we feel and 
know we have definite places, and that when 
we leave them, it will mean sorrow to the 
dear parents. 

If any among us are idle, and a good many 
of us are credited with this disease, we are 
rebuked ; if, on the contrary, we are industrious 
and earn an independent livelihood, we are 
abused for taking the bread out of our brothers’ 
mouths. 

If we do not work, we are told that we 
cannot make good wives ; and if we do work, 
that we shall be unable to make our husbands 
happy because they want companions more or 
less frivolous when they have been at work all 
day. Alas ! we should be thoroughly deserv¬ 
ing of all the compassion showered upon us 
from time to time, if we were moved one iota 
from our steady purposes by all the conflicting 
advice and opinions offered us. 

It is our determination not to be objects of 
compassion, neither will we be useless lumber 
in our homes, neither will we arrange our lives 


By ONE OF THEM. 

with the one purpose of entrapping men to 
marry us. 

We did not ask to come into the world but 
were sent here by a loving Father, and what¬ 
ever our position we are thankful for being 
here, otherwise we should have known nothing 
of a Heavenly Father’s love and glory and 
majesty. We should not have known the 
meaning of being His children. 

And as to our earthly parents, there are 
very few indeed who would be glad to get rid 
of us, be they ever so poor, and as a rule we 
feel so sure of their love and help that we 
should not believe it even if they them¬ 
selves told us they wished we had never 
been born: but enough of this. The fact 
remains that we are born and that God created 
us male and female; and what is more, He 
created us with powers for a purpose, and He 
surely expects us to use them, otherwise our 
hands, our brains, our heads, our hearts, might 
have been omitted. 

Are we to be soriy that it is now quite rare 
to find, among us girls, one that sits down all 
day reading novels with a pet dog in her lap 
which she from time to time caresses, or that 
a girl willing to work is deterred from it by 
the fear of lowering her position thereby ? 

We are convinced that work is good for us ; 
we are better for it physically, mentally and 
spiritually. We are altogether happier for it, 
and we object to being compassionated for 
doing that which our talents fit us for. 

No girl will be the worse for a little money 
in the Savings Bank, but it will go doubly as 
far if she has placed it there out of her own 
earnings and not out of her father’s. 

We look round upon many families we 
know, and wherever we see a girl petted and 
thought too pretty or too delicate or too any¬ 
thing else to work, she is invariably dis¬ 
contented and unhappy—and why ? Because 
she is not fulfilling her mission in the world. 

If, as people say, we are robbing our 
brothers of their work, it must be because we 
take more pains with the work and do it 
better than they. Therefore let them look 
to it. 

There is work for everybody ; if not in one 
way, then in another. A lady whom some of us 
know was once very rich, and when her 
husband died she found herself quite poor, and 
would have been obliged to live upon her 
friends but for one gift she possessed, and 
peculiar as it was, she resolved to use it. It 
was that of mending clothes and linen, which 
she could do beautifully. She made her 
position known to several families who gladly 
engaged her on stated days in the month from 
nine in the morning till six in the evening, and 



needless to say, she is proving the greatest 
comfort possible to mothers of large families. 
For some years now she has kept herself not 
only independent, but able to put by a little 
for old age or sickness, and no one thinks of 
looking down upon her because she is doing 
the one thing she knew she could do well. 
In the came way a clergyman’s daughter 
deprived of means had to face the world for 
herself and little sister, and knew that no 
one could clean or trim lamps better than she. 
So she at once made this accomplishment 
known, and she is getting a very tolerable 
income in this way without any loss of self- 
respect. 

Working does not make us less womanly or 
less helpful in our homes or less affectionate to 
our parents, or, depend upon it, God would 
not have given us the capacity and the ability 
to work. 

Who is the strength and the brightness of 
the home—the busy or the idle girl ? The 
one who uses her brains or the one who lets 
them rust ? 

If people will interfere with us at all, let 
them tiy to build us up in vigorous, healthful 
work, teaching us that however humble the 
work we do, we give it dignity by doing it to 
the best of our ability. 

Many of us girls belonging to the so-called 
upper class are extremely clever in dressmaking 
and millinery. Should we not prove bene¬ 
factors to the small tradesmen and servant 
classes, if we could take rooms in various 
parishes where they could bring their materials 
and get them made up prettily and cheaply ? 
As it is now, their dresses and bonnets are in 
wretched taste and badly made, and at a sum 
greatly in excess of what they can afford. 

We have come to the conclusion that we 
shall live better lives and longer lives if we 
work well and cheerfully at that which falls to 
our lot. The nation will be the better for our 
influence and example, and our brothers cannot 
and will not be content to smoke and dawdle 
away their time at clubs and music halls 
while we, their sisters, are earnestly working. 

Looking at things all round, we come to the 
conclusion that there is plenty of work to do, 
not only for our fathers and brothers but for 
us girls also. Out of this work we will select 
that which we can do best, whether it be 
nursing, teaching, book-keeping, mending, 
lamp-cleaning, dressmaking, or anything else. 
At the same time we will endeavour to hold 
fast by those attributes of modesty, gentleness 
and patience which belong to good women, 
and while we enrich the home with our 
earnings, we will try to be its sunlight and its 
ornament. 


Don’t Fret! 

If you’ve each day good food in sight, 
If you can sleep eight hours at night, 
With appetite to send you to it, 

And have the bed on which to do it^— 
If now and then a holiday 
Of simple pleasure comes your way, 
You have far more than many get— 
Don’t fret! 

Most Probable. —The probability is that 
things are neither as black as they are painted, 
nor as white as they are whitewashed. 


VARIETIES. 

“We Should Move.” 

Teacher {to new scholar): “Now, Mary, 
I’ll give you a sum. Supposing your father 
owed the butcher ^3, and 50s. to the baker, 
j£ 5 to the coal merchant, ^4 to the land¬ 
lord-” 

Mary {confidentially) : “ We should move.” 

An Inducement. —It is said that very few 
ladies continue their piano-playing long after 
marriage. This announcement is made in 
order to encourage young men to enter on 
matrimony ! 


Independent of Circumstances. 

Girls who find themselves inclined to exag¬ 
gerate the importance of their surroundings 
would do well to remember these words of a 
wise divine:— 

“ Christians might avoid much trouble if 
they would only believe God is able to make 
them happy in Himself, independently of all 
circumstances.” 

In Pursuit of I-Iappiness.— Happiness is 
like a kitten’s tail—hard to catch, but there’s 
plenty of fun in chasing it. 
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APPLIQUE IN EMBROIDERY. 

NEW SUGGESTIONS AND EXPERIMENTS. 


I take it that to suggest new methods of 
work and indicate fresh developments is one 
of the chief duties of a writer on handiwork : 
at all events that is what I have endeavoured 
to do in the articles which have already 
appeared in the last volume of The Girl’s 
Own Paper. In concluding this series of 
papers your Editor commissioned me to con¬ 
tribute, I shall experiment with applique in 
embroidery, i.e., work in which the whole or 
an important portion of the design is produced 
by sewing on or applying another material to 
the one to be decorated. In this article we 
will take up designs suggested by plant 
and insect forms, and in the next and last one 
those in which animal form plays the leading 
part. A visit to the collection of old needle¬ 
work at South Kensington Museum will show 
that applique played an important part in 
much old embroidery, and those readers who 
are desirous of carrying their work as far as is 
possible should visit this, or some other good 


collection, for many valuable suggestions may 
be obtained by such a visit. I went to South 
Kensington Museum more than once during 
the preparation of these articles, not only to 
obtain definite material, but also for the sake 
of the mental stimulus one receives by contact 
with work of good report, the result of well 
directed hand-cunning. A visit to a museum 
is often more useful to the worker for the 
indirect good, for contact with excellent crafts¬ 
manship refines the taste. And perhaps the 
best use the illustrations I have drawn for 
these pages will be to my readers is the 
possibilities hinted at rather than the actual 
achievement. That is as it should be. You 
can take any suggestion hinted at by me and 
develop it for yourself. 

One of the simplest forms applique can take 
is that suggested by Fig. i, where well-known 
leaf-forms are cut out of various coloured 
materials and applied somewhat negligently— 
“ powdered ” over the surface as it were. The 


wealth of variety of leaf-forms would make a 
curtain treated in this way full of interest, while 
at the same time it might be exceedingly effec¬ 
tive. Suppose we chose a deep rich reddish 
brown or dark olive or myrtle green as the 
colour of the curtain, and then cut the leaves 
out of yellow and red materials, suggestive of 
autumn tints. Here we have a scheme that 
would be easy to carry out, and those workers 
who are not very skilful at drawing, might lay 
actual leaves down upon the material and cut 
out the appliques from the leaves themselves. 
I should recommend the reader, however, to 
sketch the leaves out in charcoal on paper, as 
you must not get them too small, for applique is 
not effective unless bold and somewhat large 
in design. There are plenty of leaves—such as 
English chestnut, vine and sycamore—large 
enough in themselves (if you select the largest 
leaves you can see growing) from which to 
take direct impressions. This can be done by 
taking a little oil colour out of an artist’s tube, 
say burnt umber, and brushing it thinly over a 
sheet of glass or oil paper and pressing the 
leaf down on its under side on to the colour. 
A sufficient amount will adhere to it to enable 
you to obtain an impression on paper by rub¬ 
bing over the leaf under some blotting-paper. 

Various materials could be used for cutting 
out the leaves, such as silk, satin, art serge 
and velvet, and if some have a pattern upon 
them, the effect will be helped, provided the 
pattern is not too pronounced. Materials of 
a damask-like nature, like some of those 
Chinese silks, with the pattern produced by 
the weaving, would be very suitable. Both 
silk, flax and crewels can be used in applying 
the cut-out pieces, and the shades might vary. 
The stalks and any veining should also be put 
in with the outlining colour. Some leaves too 
might be wrought in outline only for the sake 
of variety, but these vaiiations you must think 
out for yourself, for the great thing is to think 
all the time you are working, to do nothing 
mechanically, and to be on the alert to take 
advantage of any suggestions that may come 
to you. If you wish to add to the richness of 
the effect, you can work the diaper 1 have 
indicated on the background. This should be 
in a lighter and quieter colour than the out¬ 
lines, so that it may keep its place and not 
interfere with the applique. 

These leaves would look just as effective 
applied to a light material, and in that case the 
leaves would be dark on light as shown in the 
sketch. 

The sprigs shown in the illustrations are 
founded upon such familiar flowers as the tulip, 
iris, campanula and dandelion. Of course they 
are simplified to adapt them to applique , for 
the intricacies of nature could not be repro¬ 
duced in cut-out patterns, which, in this 
respect somewhat resemble stencils. As I 
have said before applique should be bold and 
simple and not on too small a scale, therefore 
keep these sprigs above life-size. Some good 
suggestions for such designs can be obtained 
from nurserymen’s catalogues and gardening 
papers, though, ot course, I should recommend 
my readers to make studies themselves from 
nature. In these sprigs two or more colours 
can be used. The tulip, for instance, can have 
the flower cut out of red silk and the leaves 
out of a green woollen material. In some the 
flower only might be applique and the leaves 
outlined in crewels. 

As regards arrangement the sprigs can be 
powdered over the material at regular intervals, 
but in the next article I give a sketch of 
the whole curtain showing one way of arrang¬ 
ing them. The syringa and rose, it will be 



FIG. i. 



















FIG. 2. 


noticed, are arranged on a more ornamental 
plan, and this ornamentalising should be 
developed as much as possible, for after all 
embroidery is an ornamental art, and is very 
different therefore to printing flowers. You 
are not copying nature but making designs 
founded on natural forms, which is a very 
different business. 

The last illustration, Fig. 4, shows a diaper 
of butterflies and moths, and might form a 
border to the curtain. I have shown some of 
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FIG. 3. 


the variations in form existing in these insects, 
but I have by no means exhausted the subject. 
Here again figured materials can be employed 
with advantage, and the brighter in colour 
some of these are the better. By the way, 
some of the large firms sell bundles of odd¬ 
ments at a very cheap rate which would come 
in admirably for this class of work. 

I have endeavoured to show the effect of 
this butterfly diaper on a dark as well as a 
light ground, and also how the effect may be 


CHAPTER VIII. 

EN minutes later 
Peggy emerged 
from behind the 
cluster of palm- 
trees, and laid her 
hand on Rob’s 
arm to accompany 
him to the refresh¬ 
ment-room below. 

“You still re¬ 
tain your old 
weakness for ices, 
then?” he had asked her, and the 
“X—do—so ! ” which came in reply 
was so emphatic that it evoked a hearty 
laugh of approval. A group of people 
standing near at hand turned round to 
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stare with amused curiosity at the tall 
man and his little partner who w'ere on 
such good terms with each other, and 
one or two of the men recognising Rob, 
bowed to him with a marked air of sur¬ 
prise. Then they passed into a second 
■ room, and Peggy was instantly aw^are 
; that something unusual was in the air, 
r for everyone seemed flocking together 

• in one corner and listening in charmed 
silence to the sound of one flute-like 

• voice. Peggy had hardly time to catch 
L the sound of a familiar lisp before there 
, came a quick exclamation of surprise, 

; and a radiant vision, all pink and white 
r and glitter of diamonds, glided forward 
r to meet her. 

j “It’s Mawiquita! It is! Her own 
) little self! A hundwed welcomes, Peggy! 
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added to by introducing a sort of net-work. 
This, if introduced, should be quiet in colour 
so as to keep its place, so that at a distance 
the butterflies are seen before the net-work. 
The net-work might be developed into a sort 
of ornamental spider’s web, or you could 
arrange the insects geometrically around a 
given centre. Portions of figured cretonnes 
could be used from which to cut some of the 
insects. 

Fred Miller. 


I’ve just weturned to town and was 
coming to see you to-mowwow, the vewy 
first thing. Lady Norton—evewybody— 
please excuse me for wunning away, but 
Miss Saville is my vewy deawest fwiend, 
and I have not seen her for four whole 
years, so I weally must take possession 
of her at once.” Rosalind flashed a 
glance round the group of deserted 
admirers, and swept along by Peggy’s 
side, smiling down from her superior 
altitude, and indulging in a string of 
demonstrative welcomes, at which Rob 
scowled with heavy eyebrows. As for 
Peggy she could only stare, and gasp, 
and stare again, and blink her eyes to dis¬ 
cover if this vision were a veritable piece 
of flesh and blood, or some beautiful 
princess out of a fairy table, who would 
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suddenly vanish from her sight. It was 
one thing to be told that Rosalind was a 
celebrated beauty, and to summon up 
her features in cold mental survey; it 
was another and much more impressive 
experience to see the exquisite colouring 
of the lovely face, and meet the beguiling 
glance of the deep blue eyes. Peggy’s 
heart went out towards the beautiful 
creature, and she felt a thrill of com¬ 
placent pride in the knowledge that 
Rosalind had left her other friends on 
purpose to enjoy her own society. They 
sat down in a corner of the refreshment- 
room and smiled at one another shyly, 
while Rob went in search of ices, for 
though there was much to say, it was 
not easy to know where to begin, and 
after four years’ separation there is a 
certain constraint between even the 
oldest of friends. 

“ So this is why Wob turned up to¬ 
night. I might have guessed as much! ” 
cried Rosalind laughing. “ But weally, 
Peggy, I have been so accustomed to 
thinking of you in India that I never 
gwasped the idea that you might be 
here, till I looked up and saw you walk¬ 
ing acwoss the woom with your head in 
the air, and the old Mawiquita stwide. 
I can’t tell you how glad I am to see 
you. You must come and stay with me, 
dear, and I’ll tell you all my news, and 
we can go about together. When can 
you come ? We shall be in town for 
some weeks yet, so any time that suits 
you will do for me.” 

“I’m afraid I can’t make any promises 
at present, Rosalind, for we are house¬ 
hunting, and when we find what we want 
we shall be busy getting all in order. 
The only visit I mean to pay this summer 
is to Mrs. Asplin at the vicarage, and I 
am going there with Mellicent in ten 
days’ time. Mellicent is here to-night; 
she is staying with us at the hotel.” 

“You don’t mean it! Mellicent 
Asplin here! Plow extwaordinary it 
seems!” Rosalind gave a chilly little 
laugh, and tilted her chin in the air. 
“You are vewy couwageous, Mawi¬ 
quita. I should never have dared such 
an expewiment. The Asplins are charm¬ 
ing in the countwy, but they seem out of 
place in town. And your first season 
too ! What possessed you to saddle 
yourself with such a hopeless burden as 
poor fat Mellicent ? ” 

“ Poor fat Mellicent is not hopeless at 
all ; she is so much appreciated to¬ 
night that I’ve not had a chance of a 
word with her for the last hour. She is 
not fat, and looks far too bonnie to 
deserve any pity; besides, I wanted to 
see her badly, and didn’t care a bit 
about her appearance. I love the 
Asplins, and would do anything I could 
to give them pleasure. They were un¬ 
speakably good to Arthur and to me. I 
don’t know what we should have done 
without them all the time we were 
alone.” 

Rosalind’s face sobered suddenly, 
and she gave a struggling sigh. 

“ You are just the same as ever, I can 
see, Mawiquita,” she said slowly, “not 
changed a bit. I’m so glad you have 
come home, for I want to speak to you 
about—oh, lots of things ! You don’t 
know how often I have thought of you, 


and said to myself, { I’ll ask Peggy! 
I’ll see what Peggy says ! ’ I’ve never 
had a girl fwiend that I cared for so 
much as you, and I knew you would say 
just what you thought, however dis- 
agweeable it might be. I. think it’s 
vewy bvvave to say disagweeable things, 
because even if people take your advice, 
they are always cwoss with you for 
giving it. I like people to like me, so I 
find out what they want to do, and tell 
them it is the vewy wisest plan, and they 
go away more pleased with me than 
ever; but I knew you wouldn’t do that, 
unless you were vewy much changed. I 
wanted you to be the same, Peggy, and 
I heard some things about you lately 
which set my mind at rest on that point. 
You still use big words, I hear, and 
are vewy, vewy dignified when anyone 
ventures to contwadict you, but not too 
dignified to pass your neighbour salt 
instead of sugar, or to pwetend to 
awwange a fvviend’s sash, and then tie it 
in such a way that the poor thing 
dwagged her chair with her when she 
twied to wise. Not too dignified to play 
your old twicks still, Peggy Saville.” 

“ Who has been telling tales about 
me?” cried Peggy wrathfully. “A 
little bird, indeed! A great big bird, 
you mean. A big enough bird to have 
kept his own counsel. It’s a poor thing 
if one can’t have a little innocent fun in 
mid-ocean without having it brought up 
in judgment against one in a London 
drawing-room. I’m disgusted with 
Hector! He might have kept silence 
out of gratitude, at least. I never took 
any liberties with him.” 

“ Perhaps he would have liked it 
better if you had,” said Rosalind slyly, 
and her eyes looked into Peggy’s with a 
meaning glance. “ It’s a good thing I 
am so fond of you, my dear, or I should 
have gwown pwetty tired of your name 
during the last few weeks. It was ex- 
twaordinawy how every conversation with 
Hector worked wound to Peggy Saville. 
We could not even ask him to take a 
second cup of tea without being told 
how many cups Peggy Saville dwank, 
and what were her views about cweam 
and sugar. I used to time him by my 
watch, and see how long it would be 
before he managed to intwoduce the sub¬ 
ject, and seven and a half minutes was 
the wecord. The avewage was five.” 

“ Very gratifying, I’m sure ! Pleased 
to hear he has such good taste,” laughed 
Peggy, trying to carry off her embarrass¬ 
ment by carelessness of manner. She was 
by no means deaf to Rosalind’s insinua¬ 
tion, and the knowledge that haughty 
Hector had been so favourably impressed 
by her fascinations could not fail to be 
agreeable to a girlish heart. Hector 
prided himself on being the most super¬ 
cilious of men, and it was a triumph to 
have roused him out of his usual indif¬ 
ference. The love of power was as 
strong as ever within Peggy’s heart, and 
it pleased her to feel that she could 
influence this experienced man of the 
world. There are many ways in which 
temptation comes to a young girl, and 
perhaps ncre more subtle than this, for 
in the beginning it seems so innocent, 
yet it leads so often to disastrous results. 
Peggy would have been horrified if she 


had been accused of an intention to flirt 
with Hector Darcy, and to do her justice 
she was entirely innocent of such a wish, 
but she did distinctly hug the thought 
that it was “ fun ” to manage him, and 
determined in her heart not to throw 
away the power which she had gained. 

At that moment Rob came back with 
the ices which he had managed to steer 
safely across the room, and Peggy cast¬ 
ing about in her mind for a change of 
subject, was not at all grateful to Rosa¬ 
lind for repeating her last remarks for 
her brother’s benefit. 

“ I am just telling Mawiquita how 
incessantly Plector has talked about her 
since his weturn. It seems stwange that 
they should know each other so well. 
Nearly two months you were together, 
weren’t you, Peggy ? Two months is a 
long time, especially when you are 
together all day long. It is as good as 
two years on shore. I daresay you feel 
as if you knew Hector much better than 
you do Wob, for it is weally six years 
now since you two saw much of each 
other.” 

Rosalind spoke with a guileless sweet¬ 
ness of manner, and nothing could have 
been more innocent than the expression 
of her eyes; nevertheless Peggy sus¬ 
pected that a deliberate intention to 
annoy lurked behind the amicable 
manner, for it was evident that there 
was no more sympathy than of old 
between the brother and sister. She 
flushed indignantly, and was about to 
make a heated reply, when two tall 
figures appeared in the doorway, and 
waved an eager greeting. The older of 
the two was none other than Hector 
Darcy himself—(Tiresome creature ! to 
put in an appearance at such an in¬ 
opportune moment!)—and Arthur was his 
companion, looking—well, what Arthur 
always did look in his sister’s eyes—the 
handsomest and most distinguished man 
in the room. Peggy had seen him 
earlier in the evening, but through all 
the embarrassment of meeting Hector 
with his sister’s words still ringing in 
her ears, she was acutely conscious of 
every detail of his meeting with Rosa¬ 
lind ; her little rustling movement of 
agitation, the flash in his eyes, above 
all, the eloquent silence with which hand 
met hand. Alas, poor Arthur ! no need 
to wonder any longer if he cared, with 
that look on his face, that tell-tale light 
in his eye ! After the first quick glance 
his sister averted her eyes as from 
something sacred, and poured out a 
flood of rapid, inconsequent talk to the 
new comer. Hector was unaffectedly 
delighted at the meeting, and became 
unusually lively as he retailed items of 
information about different passengers 
on board the steamer, and whom he had 
met since his return to England, while 
P. e &gy * n her turn had her own little 
histories to add to the store. 

“You remember the old lady in the 
alpaca dress who called me a * restful 
influence ’ ? It appears she is the head 
of the millinery department in one of 
the Calcutta shops, and was on her 
way to Paris to study fashions. We 
ran across her in a restaurant there, 
and she told us all about it, and offered 
to get my hats at wholesale prices. I 
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thanked her kindly, but taking- note of 
the fact that she was wearing a purple 
toque with trimmings of crimson and 
green, politely, but firmly, refused.” 

“ 1 should think so, indeed ! Terrible 
old person ! How you ever endured her 
as you did, I cannot understand. Re¬ 
member young Chamberlain ? Hand¬ 
some fellow with big nose and square 
shoulders. I met him the other day 
in Piccadilly with a brand-new wife. 
Married the week he came back after 
seven years’ engagement. Introduced 
me to his wife with as much side as 
if no one had ever been married 
before ! ” 

“ How sweet of him ! He was a real 
nice man. He always went into the 
services on Sunday, and joined in the 
hymns, instead of lolling about at the 
other end of the deck like many of the 
men. lie had some friends travelling- 
second class, too, and wasn’t a bit 
ashamed of it, but used to go and see 
them regularly. I hope he will be very, 
very happy. Was she pretty ? ” 

“Not an atom! Might have been 
once on a time, perhaps, in the pre¬ 
historic ages, but she is too pale and 
faded nowadays. By no means in her 
first bloom, I. assure you.” 

“ Well, she has lost it in waiting for 
him, so he would be a mean wretch if 
he liked her any the worse. Such a 
joke ! You remember that fat old man 
with the crimson face who was so furious 
with little Miss Muir when she spoke 
against Gladstone ? He jumped up 
and down like a Jack in the Box, and 
said he was ‘ surprised, madam, that 
anyone of your intelligence, madam, 
should be so blinded by prejudice, 

madam-’ Your remember how we 

looked on from afar, and christened 
him ‘ A Study in Scarlet’ ? Well, two 
days ago, mother had a letter from Miss 
Muir herself, and they are going to be 
married in August! It seems he never 
rested until he converted her to his own 
views, and then he was so pleased with 
her for agreeing with him that this is 
the result. She seems so happy, poor 
old dear, and says that though hot- 
tempered he has a warm and loving 
heart. I notice that people with espe¬ 
cially violent tempers always take refuge 
behind the plea of loving hearts ! Whom 
else have you seen ? ” 

“ 1 had an invitation to call upon the 
Shores, and went on Sunday week. Miss 
Eveline was in greater form than ever. I 
am sure you would have liked to see 
her.” 

Peggy shrugged her shoulders 
viciously. 

“ K-r-r-eature ! Don’t allude to her 
in my presence, please. No one shall 
ever hear me breathe a word about a 
member of my own sex, but of all the 
miserable, contemptible, mean little 
wretches that ever breathed, she was 
the worst! I’ll never have anything 
to say to a girl who snubs her own 
mother before strangers, and makes 
fun of her poor old father, because he 
has given her a better education than 
he had himself. One day he was talk¬ 
ing to me about the view, and enjoying 
himself so much—he really was a most 
affable old man—when she happened 


to come up and overhear him say some¬ 
thing about the ‘ Hopen haspect! ’ 
She shrugged her shoulders and smiled 
at me, and I turned a basilisk counte¬ 
nance upon her and glared, lit-er-ally 
gl—ared with anger.” Peggy turned 
her head with a delighted remembrance 
of her own severity, then once more 
softened into smiles. 

“ Any news of my dear friend, General 
Andrews ? You have seen him, of 
course ? Did he ask for my address ? ” 

“ I am afraid not. I really can’t 
remember that he did.” Peggy sighed. 
“He promised me a tiger skin,” she 
said sorrowfully, “ and a brass tray, 
and some carved ivories, and a dress- 
ing-gown, and an elephant’s foot! The 
elephant’s foot was to be mounted for 
me, and he gave me the choice of how 
it was to be done, and said he would 
take it to a skilful man. I think 
he must have killed a whole herd of 
elephants, for he promised a foot to every 
girl on board. He was a most promising 
creature, and his intentions were admir¬ 
able. I am sure that at the time he 
meant all he said, and I can’t blame 
him for his forgetfulness, for my own 
memory is at times sadly defective.” 

She glanced roguishly in Rob’s face 
as she concluded, as if recalling past 
mishaps, and he smiled in return, but 
in a strained, unnatural fashion which 
she was quick to notice. Rob knew 
none of the people of whom she had 
been talking with his brother, and 
could enter into none of the jokes which 
were associated with their names. It 
was only natural, therefore, that he 
should feel debarred from the con¬ 
versation. 

Peggy drew a long breath of dismay. 
What a strange world it was, and how 
differently things turned out from what 
one expected. To think that at this 
first meeting it should be Rob who was 
left out in the cold and not Hector, Rob 
who stood aside and was silent, Hector 
who laughed and talked with the ease 
of intimate friendship. It gave her a 
miserable feeling of self-reproach that 
it should be so, and yet how was she 
to blame ? The situation had arisen 
naturally enough. 

She gave a little movement of impa¬ 
tience, and her thoughts went off at a 
tangent, while in appearance she was 
still listening attentively to Hector’r 
reminiscences. 

Rosalind and Arthur were whisper¬ 
ing together with longer pauses between 
the sentences than is usual in the 
converse of friends. She was smiling 
into his face in her sweetest, most win¬ 
some manner, but he did not look happy. 
Plis face wore the same troubled, fight¬ 
ing expression which his sister had 
noticed on the evening of her arrival 
in London. 

Hector’s complacent serenity stood 
out in soothing relief at once from 
Arthur’s strain and Rob’s moody silence, 
for moody Rob looked indeed, with his 
closed lips and heavy brows. A vivid 
remembrance flashed into Peggy’s mind 
of a schoolboy, raising his head from 
a microscope and scowling darkly at 
some unhappy wight who had incurred 
his displeasure, and with the remem¬ 


brance a wild longing to be a school¬ 
girl again, in short frocks and pigtail, 
a scrap of a schoolgirl who could swing 
herself on to the table to pinch his arm, or 
mimic each gesture as it came, pulling 
her own sleek locks into an imitation of 
his shaggy crop, and scowling so darkly 
that, against his will, he was forced into 
laughter. Many and many a time in the 
days gone by had she smoothed the 
“black dog” off Rob’s back in some 
such fashion, but now the age of pro¬ 
priety had dawned, and it was not 
permitted to take such liberties. 

“I’m a lady growed, and I’ll act 
according,” said Peggy to herself, 
“ but dear, dear me, what a handicap 
it is ! He would enjoy it so much and 
so should I. Well, at least I can say 
I want to go upstairs, and then we can 
have another nice talk. I haven’t 
said half or a quarter of what is in my 
mind.” 

She rose from her seat, turning towards 
Rob to claim his escort, but before she 
had time to speak, Hector’s arm was 
thrust forward, and Hector’s voice 
protested eagerly— 

“ Let me take you. I have so much 
to tell you yet. Take my arm, and let 
me pilot you through the crowd.” 

Peggy stood hesitating and uncertain 
between the two tall brothers. 

“ But-” she began feebly, and then 

looked at Rob, waiting for him to finish 
the sentence. 

So far Rob had made no protest, but 
the moment he met that glance, there 
came a sudden flash to the eye, a 
straightening to the back, which made 
a startling transformation in the aspect 
of the dreamy student. 

As he stood thus, he was as tall as 
Hector himself; the rugged strength 
of his face made him an even more 
imposing figure. 

“ But Peggy came down with me,” 
he said firmly, “ and it is my place to 
take her back.” 

“ Nonsense, my dear boy. You have 
had your talk. It’s my turn now. 
Peggy and I have a great many things 
to say to each other, and-” 

“ Plenty of opportunities ahead in 
which to say them. To-night will not 
be your only meeting. Take my arm, 
Peggy,” said Rob sternly, and Peggy 
gasped and took it, and marched away 
meek and blushing, conscious to the 
very curls on her neck of the amazed 
disgust with which Hector watched her 
retreat. 

Outside, in the corridor, her eyes met 
Rob’s, and she made a little grimace of 
alarm. 

“ Now you have done it! How furious 
he looked ! ” 

“ Serve him right,” said Rob lightly. 
“ And I’ll do it again the very next time 
he comes interfering between you and 
me ! There are some things, Mariquita, 
that a fellow can not be expected to 
stand ! ” 

Peggy gave a happy little trill of 
laughter After all there were some 
good points about being grown up. 
At that moment she had no hankering 
whatever for the days of pigtails and 
pinafores! 

(lb be continued.) 
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HOW MUSIC SPEAKS TO THOSE WHO HEAR. 


By ANNIE W. PATTERSON, Mus. Doc., B.A., R.U.I. 


id it ever strike our 
readers that music is 
a great language— 
one that conveys 
wonderful meaning, 
beyond the power of 
words, to the in¬ 
telligent listener ? 
Speech we know is 
sound —a rtic ul ate 
sound we call it— 
and the words uttered by tongue, with help of 
lip, palate, and throat, bring to our minds a 
definite message, and call from us a suitable 
response. Now music is also sound, but it is 
sound in the sense of tone : tone high and low 
in pitch, tone loud and soft in intensity, tone 
combined and diversified in myriad ways. 

The mighty tone language differs from the 
word language in one important particular. 
Whereas speech can be made comprehensible 
to all who possess the sense of hearing, music 
is a sealed book to mauy who, having ears to 
hear, either do not try to hear, or, hearing, do 
not understand. 

At the start, therefore, we come to consider 
what is known as “ the musical ear,” an 
indispensable requisite for those who would 
grasp the meaning of music. Now what 
exactly is meant by “ the musical ear ” ? 
Many who possess the organs of hearing in 
perfection are quite devoid of a taste or even 
inclination for music ; while others, and often 
those afflicted with partial deafness, as was 
poor Beethoven during the latter part of his 
career, find extraordinary solace and delight 
from drinking in the “concord of sweet 
sounds.” 

We speak of the faculties of being able to 
play and sing well as “gifts.” The power of 
being able to hear music intelligently is no 
less a gift; it is, perhaps, a development of 
that “ sixth sense ” of appreciation —that 
sense through which the eyes and ears of our 
understanding are opened, and we see more in 
the starlit firmament than a mere expanse of 
space studded with points of light, and we 
hear more in a great orchestral symphony 
than the varying vibrations of the air that 
surrounds us. 

The musical ear is, probably, best defined 
as the possession of a soul responsive to the 
various shades of pitch, intensity, colour, and 
grouping in a sound picture. We do not 
mean to say that the unmusical are lacking in 
the finer qualities of soul, in spite of what 
Shakespeare says about such individuals being 
“ fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils.” 
There is always “ the law of compensation ” 
if we take the trouble to seek for it, and those 
who lack the musical ear are, possibly, highly 
gifted in some other way. 

So it is not for those who are blessed with 
tone-appreciation to criticise or condemn their 
less fortunate neighbours, but it behoves them 
to be deeply thankful to their Creator for this 
added sense of enjoyment of one of the good 
and beautiful things of life, and to try, by 
every means in their power, to develop this 
“ gift ” to the full. 

The intelligent understanding of the language 
of music means, therefore, in the first place, 
the possession of “a musical ear ” ; and 
secondly, the culture of that ear, or appreci¬ 
ative sense, by education and the continual 
hearing of good music. 

Musical training is now much more within 
the reach of girls than was the case in the 
time of our grandmothers, or even our 
mothers. Great musical institutions flourish 
everywhere over the country ; in London, for 


example, there are no less than three well- 
known consewatoires —the Royal Academy of 
Music, the Royal College of Music, and the 
Guildhall School of Music, besides many other 
excellent musical establishments. Also, at all 
good schools musical instruction is in the 
hands of foremost and qualified teachers ; and, 
in connection with the chief British Universities, 
musical degrees are now open on the same 
footing to women as to men. Again, in 
almost every home may now be found the 
much-used, if often much-abused, piano ; and 
many girls, emulating the notable example of 
such a distinguished artist as Lady Halle, are, 
at the present time, proficient performers on 
the violin—an instrument which, until recently, 
boasted more performers of the sterner sex. 
In fact, music, as an accomplishment for girls, 
is now so universal that it is quite an excep¬ 
tion to find a young lady who cannot either 
play or sing after a fashion. 

Given, therefore, the musical ear, we want 
to study under the best available teachers, not 
only how to perform ourselves, if we possess 
executive ability ; but we should know what is 
meant by “form ” in music. In other words, 
we want to make ourselves familiar with the 
grammar of the great sound language so as to 
be able to read it for ourselves, and also, it 
may be, write it correctly, or, at all events, 
comprehend it when written by others. 

An acquaintance with “ form ” principles 
shows us that certain combinations of notes 
make chords —just as letters are the component 
parts of words ; that chords, properly grouped, 
constitute phrases; that phrases form sen¬ 
tences ; and that a well-regulated sequence of 
“ musical ” sentences completes a “ piece,” be 
the latter a “ fantasia ” for the pianoforte, 
an organ “ voluntary,” a “concerto” for the 
violin, or a “ symphony” for the orchestra. 

In most well-constructed pieces the com¬ 
poser starts with one clearly-defined idea, or 
theme. This is worked out and diversified in 
various ways, or else is associated with other 
ideas by way of contrast. 

“Sonata form” is the underlying principle 
of all great musical compositions. In the 
space at our disposal we regret that we 
cannot do more than briefly remind the musical 
girl-student that the “ first movement ” of 
the sonata proper begins with a principal 
subject in the key of the piece. This leads 
into the second subject. These two subjects, 
or themes , are impressed upon the minds of 
the listeners by being included within “ a 
double bar and repeat.” Then comes the 
“ middle phrase ”—the development of these 
two chief musical phrases or ideas—the “ free 
fantasia ” of the sonata, as it is called. 
Herein the composer has an opportunity for 
the display of contrapuntal and harmonic 
knowledge as well as wealth of imagination. 
Finally comes the recurrence of the two 
principal themes, and then the “ coda ” or 
“ wind-up ” of the whole. 

It will be seen, therefore, that a certain 
unity, with design of purpose, is at the basis 
of musical composition; just as a good 
sermon must centre round a text, or a well- 
written essay should treat of some main 
thought or idea. 

Again, the educated listener is able to 
distinguish between the “ prelude and 
fugue” and the “suite,” as well as recognise 
all the various classical and other “forms” 
which, many of them, have their origin in the 
national dances of various countries. A 
knowledge of harmony and counterpoint will 
materially assist the listener in following the 
grammatical construction of “ musical sen¬ 


tences.” The treatises on Harmony by 
Stainer, Banister, and Prout, Bridge's 
Counterpoint and Pauer’s primer on Musical 
Forms may, at this point, be recommended to 
the student. 

Let us pass from the purely intellectual 
understanding of music to its more emotional 
aspect. 

Music appeals to many minds in various 
ways. Casual hearers may or may not have 
studied tone form ; but, whether they be 
versed in technicalities or not, they will 
doubtless feel impressed with the grandeur 
yet simplicity of Handel’s Choral Fugues, or 
the earnestness and loftiness of purpose which 
breathe in the marvellous counterpoint of 
John Sebastian Bach. Sunshine and un¬ 
sophisticated gaiety of heart will fill them 
when Haydn’s music is performed; Beethoven 
will disclose to them the heroic struggles of 
a keenly sensitive soul against incessant 
opposition; Chopin will charm them with 
delicious and romantic fantasies couched in 
rhythmic and chordal sequences that draw 
forth all the best resources of a good piano; 
Schumann will, like a seer, lift for them the 
veil of the Unseen ; and so on through the 
whole galaxy of the “great tone poets.” 

Why these thoughts, or, allowing for 
various temperaments, sentiments somewhat 
on these lines, should arise in our minds when 
we hear the music of different composers is a 
mystery hard to fathom. With practice in 
listening, we even become so expert that, 
without programmes or other intimation, we 
recognise Mozart’s flow of genial melody, or 
the exuberant thrills of the “Italian School,” 
and distinguish each from that melancholy 
colouring which tinges all Scandinavian and 
Keltic music, and which often brings the 
tears unbidden to our eyes. 

The time or speed at which music is 
performed has often something to do with its 
effect upon our feelings. An allegro or 
presto are more or less exciting and ex¬ 
hilarating as they rush along, whereas an 
adagio or largo suggests solitude, sadness, 
or the attitude of meditation. Triple and 
compound duple times lend themselves to 
even rhythmic movements such as are implied 
by the barcarolle or berceuse style of piece; 
and in dance tunes the well-known swing of 
the waltz and the dash of the polka or 
polonaise are easily recognised by most 
people. 

Much again depends, in the correct render¬ 
ing of music and the corresponding effect 
produced, on the nature of the instrument 
played upon, and, above all, upon the ability 
and sympathy of the performer. Nothing can 
be more painful to the educated ear than a 
bad piano (of the “ tin-kettle ” order)—one 
which has neither tone nor action, and which 
is even—horror of horrors !—more or less out 
of tune. Parents are in the habit of making 
their young people practise on an old and 
battered out “ cottage,” reserving the 
“ drawing-room grand ” for their children’s 
maturer years. Nothing can be worse for the 
gifted child student; and, doubtless, most of 
the “ woodenness ” to be observed in school¬ 
girls’ playing is owing to the pounding upon 
soulless and toneless instruments. One of 
the most commendable features in latter-day 
musical systems of training is that much of 
the preliminary technical drill—so necessary 
for the naturally stiff finger and wrist—can be 
done with such contrivances as the “Virgil 
Clavier,” or even by means of certain 
mechanical gymnastics. But whether these 
be available or not, the young executant 
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should, from the start, be familiarised with 
beauty of touch and tone, and so imbibe a 
refinement of taste and purity of technique 
which will never deteriorate during subsequent 
study. 

Above all, it should be remembered that 
music varies in the meaning which it conveys 
to us according to the frame of mind in which 
we may be at the moment. Herein the great 
tone language demonstrates its wonder¬ 
working and beneficial power. If we are in 
good spirits when we listen to music, there is 
no doubt that it fills us with a deeper sense 
of happiness; tranquillity and thankfulness 
mingle with our bliss, we inhale the glory of 
the sound-forms that sway the air around us, 
and we rejoice in the blessings of a Creator 
who has given us a surfeit of beautiful things, 
and, with them, a sense to enjoy. If, on the 
other hand, we attend concerts or musical 
performances in a worried or sorrowful con¬ 
dition of soul, the chances are that we are 
more or less lifted out of ourselves and taught, 
by bright and cheerful rhythms and harmonies, 
that happiness still exists around us, could we 
but grasp it; while solemn and sad pro¬ 
gressions fall like balm on a troubled heart, 
for do they not throb with a great sympathy 
for us in our suffering, and remind us that the 
cross we bear is not weightier, perhaps much 
less weighty, than that of many others still 
less fortunately circumstanced than we ? The 
cold, the apathetic, and the lethargic are also 


often shaken out of their habitual states of 
mind under the influence of “linked sweetness 
long drawn out.” 

Indeed, music is one of the most potent 
of mind spells. Centuries ago David, 
“ the sweet singer of Israel,” drove the evil 
spirit from King Saul by his exquisite 
minstrelsy. Again, in legendary lore, we read 
that fabled Orpheus melted the heart of Pluto 
and won his Eurydice back to life by his 
clever performance on the lute; and the 
Gaelic sagas tell that the “Daghda,” an 
ancient Druid, once fascinated a fierce band 
of pirates so powerfully by his marvellous 
harp-playing that he made them weep and 
laugh in turns, and finally put the entire host 
to sleep ! 

Certainly, to the appreciative hearer, the 
language of music means a keener sense or 
gladness in the hour of joy and success, a 
solace in sorrow and suffering, and lessons 
of fortitude, dignity, symmetry or beauty 
whether the genius of a Beethoven, a Handel, 
a Mendelssohn or a Schubert speak to us. 
And truly the intenser will be our pleasure 
in hearing music at all times, if such music be 
good of its kind, and be interpreted in the 
best manner. There is no doubt also that the 
educated musician has a more intelligent and 
exalted understanding of the sound language, 
than has the music lover whose education 
scarcely extends beyond the A B C of the 
art. Hence, a knowledge of musical theory, 


history, and literature is to be cultivated ; and 
executive skill on one or more instruments, or 
the development of the singing voice, are 
desirable qualifications for anyone who would 
thoroughly enter into good performances of 
vocal and instrumental music. 

In conclusion, it should be said that regular 
attendance at first-class concerts constitutes 
one of the best means of cultivating the 
musical ear, and hence of obtaining a clearer 
perception of what is the meaning of music. 
In this respect every facility exists in London 
for the student. Besides the numerous mis¬ 
cellaneous concerts at St. James’s, the Albert 
and Queen’s Halls, and elsewhere, there are 
the admirable “ Crystal Palace Concerts ” 
with the veteran conductor, Mr. August 
Manns, still happily at their head; the 
“ Popular ” and “ Ballad ” Concerts, and the 
“ Richter Concerts ” every season. Chamber 
music concerts, such as those given by 
various “ Quartet ” Societies, Mr. Clinton’s 
Wind Instrument Chamber Concerts, the 
recently formed “ London Trio,” etc., are 
essential factors in ear-training. All these 
interesting functions are quite within the 
reach of the musical girl, if she be inclined 
to avail herself of the occasions for self- 
improvement and pleasure which they 
afford. Then, softened in heart, refined 
in manner and elevated in mind, she will 
come to learn, as Luther says, that, “ The 
faculty of listening is a tender thing.” 



A NEW YEAR’S GIFT TO OUR 
GIRLS. 

By W. GORDON STABLES, M.D., R.N. ("MEDICUS”). 


“‘Fair tresses 
man’s im¬ 
perial race 
insnare, 
And beauty 
draws us 
with a sin¬ 
gle hair.’ ” 
Rape of the 
Lock. 

“ Beautiful as 
sweet, 

And young as 
beautiful ; 
and soft as 
young, 

And gay as soft, and innocent as gay! ” 
Night Thoughts. 

I HAVE said before that beauty is a duty 
which a young girl owes to those in whose 
society she has to move. If she is all un¬ 
conscious of the beauty she possesses, so 
much the better, and so much the more real 
it is sure to be. Self-consciousness on the 
other hand detracts from beauty, it makes it 
seem very artificial, and gives a certain air of 
awkwardness to the owner thereof. 

Well, now, we cannot take up a lady’s 
newspaper without our eyes falling upon the 
advertisement of some wonderful preparation, 
warranted to do great things in some one or 
other of beauty’s departments, if I may so 
phrase it. Would my readers be surprised to 
be told that nearly all these are the output of 
arrant quacks, who do not care three straws 
if their purchasers remain as ugly as sin, so 
long as the specialities sell, and they pocket 
the cash ? Or would they be surprised to 
learn that most of these, I do not say all, are 
useless ? This is the case. But on the other 
hand I myself do feel an interest in the 


readers of The Girl’s Own Paper, for 
whom I have laboured so long, and therefore 
I have taken care to carefully study and choose 
the recipes I now present them with, by way 
of a New Year’s gift. They can be for the 
most part easily made even by a girl of thir¬ 
teen, or any chemist could compound them 
for her. 

I am only sorry it is not in my power 
to give the prices of the various ingredients, 
but these are for the most part low, and for a 
few pence one can often make five times as 
much as she could get of an advertised 
cosmetic. 

Laboratory work I think myself is very in¬ 
teresting. I do not say this because I am a 
medical man, for literature is now my real 
profession, but if I had nothing else to do I 
should frequently be found engaged in 
chemistry work. It has often been a wonder 
to me why so few young ladies are found 
behind the counter. Women nowadays are 
fond of adopting the professions of men, yet 
they fight shy of the druggist’s shop. 

Well, now, if you elect to make up some of 
the recipes I shall here give you, don’t make 
a mere pennyworth. It is easier making 
things in some little hulk, and if you have 
too much, it is so nice to be able to give 
your friends some. 

You do not require many necessaries to work 
with, but you cannot well do without some. 
The chief of these are a minim and a dram 
measure, a tiny pair of brass scales, a spatula and 
a small crystal pestle and mortar. I cannot tell 
you precisely where to get these, as I do not 
know where you live, but your chemist would, 
or he could get them for you. 

Well, let us take tooth and mouth beau ti¬ 
llers first, because the teeth are, as a rule, 
most neglected, indigestion and general ill- 
health often being the result of such neglect. 
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There are both powders and washes, and the 
name of each is legion. But the more simple 
a tooth-powder is the better. If I could 
only get the readers of The Girl’s Own 
Paper to adopt the plan of lightly brushing 
the teeth after every meal, I should really be 
a benefactor to my species. Here is a whole¬ 
some tooth-powder. Take an ounce and a 
half of precipitated chalk; half an ounce of 
levigated bole ; myrrh forty grains and quinine 
ten grains, and carefully mix. 

The Germans have a pretty tooth-powder 
which is made as follows: half an ounce of 
red sanders, and one ounce and a half of 
Peruvian bark. Mix, adding five or six drops 
of the oils of bergamot and cloves. 

Another. This is French and very simple. 
Mix burnt crust of stale bread, Peruvian bark 
and the whitest, driest sugar in equal propor¬ 
tions, and add a drop or two of oil of 
bergamot. Two ounces of charcoal to six of 
powdered chalk is also a useful powder. 

One part of camphor to six of chalk is a 
wholesome tooth-powder. The camphor is 
powdered by means of a few drops of spirit. 

I purposely avoid recommending powdered 
cuttle-fish bone, as nothing gritty should be 
applied to the teeth, if the enamel is to be 
preserved. 

If tooth-paste is desired, it may be made by 
mixing two ounces of myrrh, one ounce of 
levigated bole, some oil of bergamot—just 
two or three drops—and enough clear honey 
to make a nice paste. 

Tooth or rather gum washes are usually 
most unnecessarily complicated. The sim¬ 
plest and the best may be made by steeping 
one ounce and a half of the best powdered 
Turkey myrrh in a pint of eau de Cologne 
for a week, and then filtering through blotting- 
paper. 

I may add that I have very great faith in 
myrrh as a mouth-wash, and it is very pleasant. 
The tincture of myrrh, added to eau de 
Cologne, does in itself make a useful wash 
used on a soft brush. 

I may as well say a word here as long as I 
am about it re that terrible complaint tooth¬ 
ache. If there is one so-called cure by appli¬ 
cation, there must be a hundred and more. 
Some are good and assist, but mostly all 
simply made for the penny. Here is one of 
the best, but it must be compounded by a 
chemist. Chloroform two drams and a half, 
creosote one dram and a half, tincture of 
opium half an ounce, tincture of benzoin one 
ounce. Mix and label Poison. Apply with 
cotton wool. But in the toothache of young 
people there is always an inflammatory con¬ 
dition of the blood. Well, that should be 
corrected by free aperients, and the best is 
half a tumblerful of Apenta water filled up 
with hot water before breakfast. The diet 
must be lowered and no meat eaten for a day 
or two, but rest on the sofa with the cheek 
against a woollen pillow should be taken, and 
a quinine mixture will be beneficial, This 
treatment is simple but often very efficacious. 

Now a few words about the hair. Re¬ 
member, to begin with, that the more loosely 
a young lassie wears her hair all day long, the 


longer and stronger will it grow. And no 
one should wear it up at night, or confine it 
with a cap. You may not take my advice in 
this matter, I know ; I cannot help that. I’ve 
got to tell you what is right, and, having done 
so, I have done my duty. 

But I wish you to have beautiful hair all 
the time, as the Yankees say, and so I must 
repeat what I have said in these columns 
before, that it should not be washed with 
soap, and I will tell you why. Each hair 
grows from a small cul de sac which is placed 
in the skin. There is at the bottom of this 
a tiny papilla, and the cup-like root of the 
hair grasps this. The papilla, or protuber¬ 
ance, is, wonderful to say, served with an 
artery, a vein, and a nerve, and from the 
former colouring matter is secreted. But this 
is not all, for alongside are two tiny glands 
which pour oil into the cul de sac , the finest 
oil in the world; and if one is in health, this 
is always flowing, and finds its way along the 
hair even to its tip. This lubricates the hair, 
gives it a gloss, and protects it from the dust; 
Well, if you use soap, especially a strong 
alkaline stuff, the oil is removed, and it is some 
time before enough is secreted to lubricate the 
hair again. So I advise lukewarm water and 
the yolk of a new-laid egg. 

Let it be rain-water if possible ; at any rate, 
it must be soft. And do not diy till you have 
well rinsed first with warm water, then sluicing 
with cold. Use a soft towel. 

When it is perfectly dry, there will be no 
harm in using some application. Sparingly, 
remember, because no preparation can produce 
so beautiful a gloss as that which nature gives. 
I do not advise you to spend money on shop 
quackery. 

Hair-oil of roses is a pleasant preparation. 
It may be made by heating in a water bath 
a pint of the finest olive oil, and adding a 
pound of the nicest fresh-picked Provence 
roses. This is let stand for a day, being 
stirred now and then. The oil is then 
expressed through a doth, and you proceed 
as before, perhaps half a dozen times, or until 
the oil is perfumed to taste. Tedious work 
this, I admit; but, if well done, the result is 
ample reward. 

Ordinary rose hair-oil is made by adding 
fifteen drops of the finest attar of roses to a 
pint of olive oil. I should inform the reader 
that the Florence flask oil you buy in 
shops, though it may do, is not olive but 
cotton oil, and the real thing can only be 
had at large emporiums. Green oil is useful. 
It is made by macerating a dram of guaiacum 
in a pint of olive oil, straining and perfuming 
with bergamot or roses. 

Depilatories I shall give no recipe for. 
They are dangerous, and I think superfluous 
hairs should be left severely alone. Young 
girls at all events have no need of such 
things, and older might do well to remember 
that in some parts of the world a slight downy 
moustache is considered a point of beauty. 

Girls losing their hair, as one does some¬ 
times after fever, may use Erasmus Wilson’s 
compound : four ounces of eau de Cologne, 
four drams of tincture of cantharides; oil of 


lavender and oil of rosemary, of each twenty 
drops. Here is rather an elegant and effica¬ 
cious application: an ounce of the vinegar 
of cantharides and four ounces of eau de 
Cologne. These have to be rubbed into the 
roots of the hair, which should never be 
covered up. In fact the more the air blows 
across the scalp, the stronger will the hair 
grow. There is no doubt, I think, that it is 
too much heat, and the want of air to the 
skull which causes premature baldness. You 
will observe, for instance, that men are only 
bald on that part of the skull which the hat 
covers. 

Just one other hint. Girls getting thin on 
the top, as the hair-dresser expresses it, should 
wear a hat as seldom as possible, and never 
a hard one. 

Every girl desires to have a beautiful 
complexion. Well, I must tell every girl 
that, unless the health be good, the face and 
eyes also are bound to be muddy. Health 
should be apparent from a single glance at 
the face. Digestion is everything. Keep this 
all right and the skin is bound to be clean 
and clear. Exercise in the open air, free from 
excitement, and the morning cold bath, and 
weekly warm bath are essential to real beauty. 
To wash with, use the softest water and the 
mildest, most emollient of soaps. I could 
name many good ones, but my best advice is, 
never to buy a cheap soap. It is ruinous to 
the skin, and pray don’t forget it. 

Some girls cover the face at night with an 
emollient paste of, say, barley mea 1 or honey; 
but it is not a nice plan and gives the 
complexion an unhealthy and too transparent 
hue. 

A white waxy complexion may be got up 
thus; but it is constantly coming to grief, 
for it cannot stand a puff of cold wind with 
rain. 

If the face has suffered during the day from 
sun or the weather, I don’t think there is 
much to beat elderflower water. This, how¬ 
ever, better be bought, as it requires distillation 
in its manufacture. Almond emulsion is 
another good application; so is buttermilk 
that has become rather acid, and so too is 
cold tea. 

An excellent cosmetic lotion is made as 
follows : Californian borax four drams, eau de 
Cologne one ounce, elderflower water half a 
pint. 

It is running in my head that I gave the 
following lotion for sun-brown and freckles 
long ago. However, here it is again : simply 
take a pint of pure, clean rain-water, and add 
thereto a dram of chloride of ammonium and 
half an ounce of lavender water. It should 
be used thrice daily. 

An infusion of horse-radish in buttermilk 
may also be tried. This is best put on at 
night. 

TIeigho ! here I am at the end of my tether 
and I have not done half what I meant to do. 
Well, my girl readers must take the will for 
the deed ; and, if I am spared to work, I hope 
to give them many a hint in the course of the 
year 1900. That it may be a happy one to 
you all may God grant. 
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HAIR-WORK AS A HIGHLY REMUNERATIVE EMPLOYMENT FOR GIRLS, 

AND ITS APPLICATION TO VARIOUS OTHER KINDS OF FANCY-WORK. 

By A. P. P. 


PART II. 


Half a yard of this weft can easily be made 
in half an hour, and the numberless uses to 
which it can be applied will be at once 
apparent. From the proved solidity of this 
weft, the switches made from it can be dressed 
in a variety of ways as easily as a natural head 



of hair. Natural curly hair 
is woven in the same way 
on wire, for making fringes, 
small curls, knots or frizettes, 
with which the shops of the 
Paris coiffeur abound and 
which an ingenious worker 
can invent as required. 

A glance at Figs. 5 (p. 71) 
and 6 will show how the two 


remaining wefts used in hair- 
work, known as “ wig weft ” and “ weft for tam¬ 
bouring,” are worked. For both of these three 
lines composed of good silk tailor’s twist are 
required. They are fastened to the spools as 
before described. As will be seen, the tete of 
hair for wig weft is woven six times over and 
under the lines, passing over and under the 
two lower ones together. In this weft, also, 
the roots hang downwards on the wrong side, 
the short hairs, as in the previous example, 
adding to the natural effect. 

The weft for tambouring is slightly different. 
As will be seen, the hair is first twisted over 
and round the first line, and then over one and 
under one of the three lines, while for the 
four remaining turns it is passed over and 
under the two lower lines at the same time. I11 
this weft the roots stand upright. 

All these wefts require to be woven very 
tightly and evenly, the headings to be pressed 
with a warm flat iron. 

For fancy-work of various kinds these wefts, 
woven with any short ends of silk or wool, or 
frayed-out silk, are extremely effective, and 
useful for a variety of purposes. 

To Make a Switch or Tail with Long or 
Short Hair .—This is a very easy matter, as 
will be proved after a few moments’ trial or by 
examining a ready-made switch, when it will 
be seen that a weft of hair, woven as just 
described, has been closely twisted, corkscrew 
fashion, round and round a fine strong string 
or cord that forms the stem of the switch. 
With long hair half a yard of weaving is 
enough to make a very good switch. 

The ends of the weft must be securely 
fastened off with a needle and thread, and the 
heading pressed with a moderately warm iron 
to make it lie perfectly smooth. A loop is 
made at the end of the cord to go over the 
movable hook of spool A, which is now used 
for making the switch (see Fig. 7). 

One of the ends of the weft is firmly sewn 
to the cord close to the loop, taking care that 
the right side of the fringe of hair is outwards; 


then, holding the cord firmly in a downward 
direction, it is turned rapidly and dexterously 
with the right hand from left to right, and by 
the same movement the head of the fringe of 
hair is twisted firmly round the cord. The 
stem of the hook being movable in its socket, 
the cord itself of course remains untwisted. 

A certain amount of practice is needed to 
do this firmly and evenly, but this is soon 
acquired by the youngest workers. A similar 
result can be obtained by the amateur by 
simply twisting the weft of hair round the 
tightened cord. The right way, however, is 
the best and the easiest when once acquired. 

When finished, the stem of the switch is 
completely hidden by the hair that hangs quite 
evenly all round, and can be brushed and 
combed with perfect safety. When long hair 
is used the stem is made as short as possible, 
that the hair may be freely curled, plaited, or 
rolled into a fashionable knot as desired. 
When short hair has been used the stem of 
the “ tail,” as such switches are called, must 
extend almost to the end. Three such tails 
are needed to make a plait, but when brushed 
and combed they, too, present a very smooth 
and even appearance. 

Hair woven into wefts as here described can 
be applied to an infinite variety of purposes 
that would present themselves to the worker’s 
ingenuity, while the work is so strong that 
coils or switches can be easily altered and 
arranged to suit a change of fashion. It is, in 
fact, as easy to unmake a switch to copy some 
other style of coiffure as to untrim a hat or 
bonnet. 

A very useful and simple way of using this 
weft may be mentioned, as it is quickly 
arranged and no skill required. Weave from 
twelve to fourteen inches of weft, with long 
cut hair if possible. Fasten the ends securely 
and press the head as before with a warm 
iron. The weft is then folded over backwards 



fig. 7. fig. 8. 


and forwards to make a heading about two 
inches wide (see Fig. 8). The folded head 
of the weft must next be neatly and securely 
sewn together, passing the needle through 
and through, and using silk the same colour 



FIG. 9 . 


as the hair. The fold is again pressed with 
a warm iron, and finally two loops of fine 
silk cord are fastened at each end, into which 
hairpins or a small comb can be inserted. 
Such a tress is found extremely useful when 
the hair has become temporarily thin, and can 
be made in a variety of ways. 

Knotting and Tambouring .—These are 
two of the methods by which the hair is so 
securely fixed to artificial scalps that it can 
bear brushing and dressing without any risk. 
For the crowns and partings, the knotting is 
done on a special kind of a net, made of 
human hair, which though very strong is 
almost invisible. The foundation for the 
other parts is a sort of gauze, also specially 
prepared that will bear a considerable amount 
of stress. For knotting, a hair-dresser’s block 
is required. 

Tambouring is generally worked upon a silk 
foundation that has been previously very 
firmly sewn into an iron frame, in form like 
those used for embroidery (see Fig. 9). 

For both kinds of work a small hook, made 
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by turning the point of an ordinary sewing 
needle, previously heated in the flame of a 
lamp, is employed. These hooks are very 
easy to make; for fancy-work, however, an 
ordinary steel crochet hook is used. 

To make the hook for hair-work, the head 
of a No. 8 or io needle is inserted into a piece 
of wood to serve as a handle; the point is 
then heated red hot, when it is quickly and 
carefully turned into a hook by means of a pair 
of pincers. The process is so simple that the 
youngest apprentice soon learns to turn the 
point of her own needles. Such hooks, how¬ 
ever, already for use, can be bought with 
the other requisites at the special places of 
business. The needle point when turned is of 
this shape:— 


FIG. IO. 

Before attempting to knot with hair, upon 
gauze or net, it is better to learn the stitch by 
working a round mat, or the crown of a child’s 
cap in wool on canvas, the directions for 
making the crown of a wig being suitable for 
either. 

To ?nake the crown of a wig in knotting .— 
The accompanying design of eight sections 
(Fig. 11) must be distinctly drawn in ink on a 
piece of white paper, the size required, which 
is then fastened with a touch of paste to the 
crown of the block. Over this pattern, the net 
or gauze to be knotted is placed, and securely 
fastened round the edge with small nails that 
can be easily withdrawn when the knotting is 
finished. This is essential, as the work would 
not otherwise be even or regular. Great at¬ 
tention must be paid to the middle line; as 
it is a continuation of the parting, it must be 
kept scrupulously straight. In working the 
crown begin at the outside circle, working 
towards the centre. Pass the hook under one 
of the threads of the net or canvas, always 
pointing it from the worker towards the 
centre; this is necessary to make the hair 
hang naturally; then, taking a tress of three 
or four hairs in the left hand, draw a short 
loop of it near the roots with the hook 
through the foundation of net or canvas, then 
draw the entire length of the hair through the 
loop, pulling the ends very tight, and the knot 
will be so firmly fastened that the hair cannot 
be drawn out. 

Successive rounds are done until the centre 
is reached, and as the work progresses, the 
hair should be combed and lightly plaited to 
prevent entanglement. 

While knotting, the hair-worker puts a lock 
of hair over the four fingers of her left hand, 
holding it firmly with the thumb: she then 
cleverly hooks out a tress of as many hairs as 


the work requires, which she knots in the way 
just described. With real hair-net more than 
four hairs cannot be worked at a time with 
safety. 

For the front parting, the centre line is also 
drawn on paper, which is pasted on to the 
block, and the net nailed over it as was done 
for the crown. The work is begun at the 
forehead, the hook for each side pointing to 
the centre line to give the right direction to the 
hair. A single hair is knotted into the first 
two stitches, then two hairs for a few knots, 
and then three or four to give a natural 
appearance of thickness as the work progresses. 

Space will not allow any further description 
of the work, but anyone who has learned to 
prepare the hair, to weave the different kinds 
of weft, and to knot, from the directions here 



given, could easily copy any hair-work she 
might desire. 

Any fancy article, such as the front of a 
gentleman’s waistcoat, or a carriage foot- 
warmer, can be worked on an ordinary 
drawing-board, the pattern drawn in ink being 
pasted under the canvas, or the canvas itself 
can have the design traced upon it. The 
wool and silk are afterwards cut to make the 
velvety pile the thickness desired. 

Almost any design for rugs, etc., can be 
copied, the colours being matched with each 
stitch, as in ordinary wool-work. In some 
cases the designs are worked alternately on 
both sides: in this way a warm and very 
handsome reversible carriage rug can be made, 
especially when a good cloth foundation has 
been chosen. A bold design of a Scotch 
thistle and leaves for the centre, with trailing 
leaves and blossoms for the border of a sofa rug 
is also very effective. The knots must always 
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be drawn very tight, and the pile evenly and 
closely cut when the work is finished. 

Tambouring .—A very few words will 
describe how the wefts already prepared for 
tambouring are employed, and the amateur is 
advised to make a first attempt in wool. 

The foundation, whether for hair-work or 
for some fancy article, must be firmly sewn 
into a frame (see illustration). For hair-work, 
a white silk foundation is used, which is 
coloured to a natural flesh tint, with a prepar¬ 
ation of gelatine and cochineal, that is poured 
hot over the stretched silk, and then carefully 
dried before the fire. 

The exact shape of the piece of work 
required is then marked upon the silk, after 
which a row of the weft is basted on the 
wrong side of the silk, carefully following the 
line of the pattern, and beginning at the 
bottom of the work, as was done when 
knotting the crown, that the hair may not be¬ 
come entangled. The hook is then passed 
through the silk and a tress of hair drawn 
through the right side ; and so on until the first 
row is finished. Another row of weft must then 
be basted even with the first, continuing the 
work until the right side of the silk has been 
covered with the thickness of hair desired and 
all the hair has been drawn through. No 
firmer way of attaching the hair could have 
been devised, it being absolutely impossible 
for the work to become undone, and as not a 
stitch is visible, the. effect is most natural, 
though from the fineness of the silk employed 
a certain amount of patience and skill is 
required to do the work evenly at first. 

With a weft woven with crimped silk and 
wool, tambour work, like knotting, is suitable 
for a great variety of purposes, such as muffs 
and boas for children, trimmings for dresses, 
besides many others. For the latter purpose 
indeed, it is peculiarly suitable from its 
extreme durability. The stylish effect of a 
dress of heliotrope cloth trimmed with a band 
of short-piled tambour-work in wool and silk 
of the same colour, with cape and muff to 
watch, was very striking. 

For these purposes the work is very easy, as 
from the nature of the foundation a good 
sized steel crochet hook can be used. 

_ “ Wig Weft,” the last to describe, is 
simply sewn to the right side of the foundation. 
It is principally used for the inferior parts of 
hair-work. Very durable rugs or mats, how¬ 
ever, are made with this weft when woven 
with the shortest ends of crimped or plain 
wool of any description. 

The making of these wefts, with wool or 
frayed-out materials on a stout string founda¬ 
tion, is a favourite occupation for children, 
girls or boys, on a wet day. 

(To be concluded.) 
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By ROSA COUCHETTE CARET, Author of “Nellie’s Memories,” “Mollie’s Prince,” etc. 


CHAPTER IX. 

MR. CAMPBELL PUTS HIS FOOT DOWN. 

u This is the greatest happiness—to subdue 
the selfish thought of ‘ I.’ Eastern saying . 

I "WAS not the least surprised to find that 
Mi. Campbell was unable to leave his 
room for the next three days : he was 
far too weak and prostrate to be fit for 
any exertion. Mr. Mostyn had insisted 
on his seeing- our family physician, Dr. 
Roberts, but he only corroborated Dr. 
Stewart’s opinion and approved of his 


prescription. “ Your kitchen physic will 
do him more good than all my drugs, 
Berrie,” he said, as I followed him 
downstairs. “As soon as he is a bit 
better let him have a couch on the 
terrace where it is shady, and then he 
will get plenty of fresh air. He will find 
sufficient amusement in watching the 
young people play tennis. Dear, dear, 
Solomon was in the right of it when he 
said much study was a weariness to 
the flesh. How silly men are to try and 
burn their candles at both ends,” and 
then he bustled off, for he was always in 


a hurry. But for common-sense and 
shrewdness, it would be hard to beat Dr. 
Roberts; and from Mr. Mostyn down¬ 
wards we all pinned our faith to him. 

It was impossible to keep Miss Faith 
entirely out of the west room, but to 
Owen’s relief he found that her visits 
gave. Mr. Campbell pleasure, and 
certainly in a sick-room Miss Faith was 
at her best. I think the real reason was 
that she was always so sorry for the poor 
invalid that she forgot herself. 

I am convinced that most of our 
failures and mistakes come from our own 
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self-consciousness. We are so occupied 
with our own sensations, feeling our 
pulse and taking our own temperature, 
that we have no time to practise those 
small virtues of forbearance and gentle 
courtesy, those minute acts which are the 
anise and cummin of daily life, and so the 
jars come. I remember an old clergy¬ 
man in our village used to say, “ We 
have all got our favourite demon—Self 
—but we shall never be clothed and in 
our right mind until we cast it out, and 
make room for something better.” 

I think Owen was a little surprised 
when Mr. Campbell spoke so warmly of 
Miss Faith. 

“ She is a gentlewoman in every sense 
of the word,” I heard him say, when 
Miss Faith had been up to the west 
room with a dish of fine strawberries. 
“ She would be just after my dear old 
gran’s heart, she has such nice quiet 
ways, and such a soft voice. She must 
be a great comfort to you all.” 

“ Humph—ha—yes. Oh, Aunt Faith 
is a good sort,” returned Owen hastily, 
but he had the grace to blush a little. 
“She is rather prim, you know, Camp¬ 
bell : old maids generally are, and I am 
afraid Gordon and I chaff her a bit. 
Don’t we, Berrie ? ” 

“ Yes, and Miss Faith takes it like an 
angel,” I replied, for the way those 
boys teased and badgered her was past 
belief—not that she seemed to mind it. 

“ I think good women are akin to the 
angels,” returned Mr. Campbell in a low 
voice, when Owen had left the room on 
some errand or other, and there was a 
dreamy look in his eyes. “ I know my 
old gran has got her wings sprouting,” 
and then he laughed in a tender sort of 
way, and became suddenly silent, and I 
knew he was listening to Hope. She 
was on the terrace below, gathering roses 
and singing over her work. Hope always 
sang about the house and garden ; she 
had rather a sweet, full voice, and it had 
a trill in it that reminded you of a 
blackbird. 

“ That is Miss Mostyn, I suppose,” 
he asked, as the song died away in the 
distance. “ I only saw her that first 
evening. I don’t think I spoke to her. 
She looks very young, I suppose she is 
grown up.” 

“Oh, dear, yes, Mr. Campbell, Hope 
is eighteen, and she is a finished young- 
lady now.” 

“What a droll idea,” he returned, 
smiling. “ Do you suppose, Berrie, that 
our education is ever really finished ? 

I should be sorry to believe that of Miss 
Mostyn. I have a notion that she is 
only beginning the higher knowledge,” 
and then he moved a little restlessly as 
though he were tired. “ I think I shall 
go downstairs to-morrow,” he continued, 
looking at me a little anxiously, as 
though he feared that I should con¬ 
tradict him. “ I want to try Dr. 
Roberts’s prescription of fresh air.” 

“ Very well, sir, then we will have the 
couch put out on the terrace,” was my 
answer to this, and he seemed quite 
relieved, but I was never one for 
thwarting an invalid. 

So the next morning he had his way, 
and Owen and I had just put him 
comfortable in the shady corner near the 


window of the brown parlour where the 
tea-table always stood, when Flope 
came up the lawn. She had been to the 
village and had let herself in at the 
green door. She looked quite surprised 
when she saw Mr. Campbell, but she 
came up to him at once. 

“I am so glad you are better,” she 
said cordially. “ 1 am afraid you have 
had a miserable time.” 

But Mr. Campbell shook his head 
at this. 

“ I must distinctly negative that, 
Miss Mostyn. I have been enjoying 
myself immensely, only I felt rather like 
a recreant knight in the Castle of 
Indolence. Your brother has waited on 
me hand and foot; and as for Berrie, 
words could not express her kindness 
to me.” 

“Oh, Berrie is kind to everyone,” 
returned Hope prosaically, as she sat 
down on the terrace steps. “Owen, I 
wish you would take me on the river this 
afternoon. It is such a glorious day, 
and we could ask Miss Ashton to 
go too.” 

Then Owen looked disturbed. 

“ Well, I can’t go to-day, Hope, 
you see ”—and here there was an 
eloquent gesture, but it was lost on 
Hope. She was busily engaged in 
picking daisy-heads and throwing them 
at Rascal. 

“My Lady Esperance is eating her 
head off, ’ ’ went on Hope placidly. *‘ And 
there are the new sculls, you ought to 
cry them, you know. Miss Ashton 
steers beautifully, and-” 

“ Oh, shut up, Hope ! ” returned Owen 
with brotherly curtness. “I can’t take 
you on the river or Miss Ashton either ! 

I have other fish to fry, and I must say 
you are a little inconsiderate in proposing 
it when-” 

But Mr. Campbell interrupted. 

“ If you are thinking of me, my dear 
fellow, I must just inform you that I 
have made up my mind to have a nap 
this afternoon, so you will please take 
your sister and the other lady—I forget 
her name—for a good row.” 

“ Oh, I forgot! ” observed Hope in a 
vexed voice, and she blushed very 
prettily. “ Owen is right, and I was 
very inconsiderate. Of course, he must 
stay with you, Mr. Campbell. Miss 
Ashton and I can go alone.” 

“ Miss Hope ”—in an.injured voice— 
“ I beg your pardon, Miss Mostyn, I 
did not think it was in your nature to be 
so unkind. Even a broken-down tutor 
has his feelings, and you are trampling 
on them ruthlessly. Am I an incar¬ 
nation of selfishness that I should keep 
your brother chained to my couch this 
divine day? No, by all that is fair, I 
repel the accusation. Owen, if you value 
my friendship you will exercise those 
sculls, and leave me in peace to woo the 
drowsy god.” 

“ There, you have been and gone and 
done it, Hope,” returned Owen, but he 
looked rather black. “ You might have 
supposed that I should have preferred to 
stay with Campbell. I could have taken 
you and Miss Ashton out any day.” 

“Oh, I am so sorry,” faltered Hope, 
and she was sorry I could see. “ Do, 
please, Mr. Campbell, let him stay with 


you ; it will be much better really, and 
Miss Ashton and I don’t really want 
. him.” Hope was too loyal to hint that 
Owen was likely to be rather a glum 
companion. Like the rest of us, the 
dear boy had his little tempers ; but 
Mr. Campbell only smiled at her in a 
kind sort of way. 

“You must not spoil your brother, 
Miss Mostyn. Owen and I understand 
each other; he knows I want him to go, 
and that I would rather be alone.” And 
though he spoke quite pleasantly and 
quietly, there was something conclusive 
in his tone, and Owen said no more. 

He went off a minute later muttering 
a word or two about seeing the mare. 
Hope called to him to ask if she should 
go with him, but he did not appear to 
hear her. Mr. Campbell seemed to read 
her face like a book. 

“ Don’t worry about Owen, Miss 
Hope,” and I am sure by his voice that 
he was amused. “You have no idea 
what a lot of good it does one to have to 
give in sometimes. The dear fellow is a 
little put out because you have interfered 
with his plan for sacrificing himself at 
the shrine of friendship. But I told 
Berrie last night that I meant to put my 
foot down, and that I was not going to 
have him hanging about and wasting 
his time another day. You remember l 
said so, Berrie’’—for I was still with 
them, though I was meaning every 
moment to slip away. 

“Yes, indeed, Mr. Campbell, sir, but 
I assure you that it is no sacrifice on 
Owen’s part. He thinks it just a 
pleasure and a privilege to be with you, 
and he is only put out and disappointed 
because he would rather be keeping you 
company than rowing Hope and Miss 
Ashton.” But my words did not move 
him a bit. 

“ It won’t hurt him to be dis¬ 
appointed,” he returned lightly, but 
when I was in the brown parlour I could 
hear him talking to Hope in a very 
different fashion. Indeed, the tears 
came into my eyes to hear him. 

He told Hope that she must be proud 
of having such a brother, and that, 
young as he was, he was already 
making his mark. 

“He is a clever fellow, and what is 
better he is the straightest fellow I know, 
and he is always ready to do a kindness. 

I will let you into a bit of a secret, Miss 
Hope. I often call him Barnabas ; that’s 
between onrselves, you know, for we are 
regular chums. Barnabas, you know, 
means son of consolation. Well, in a 
bad time I had a few months ago, he 
was a son of consolation to me. You 
have no idea what that fellow did for 
me,” and Mr. Campbell’s voice was 
not quite steady. 

Well, after that conversation I did 
not wonder a bit when Hope said a word 
of praise about our guest. 

She came to my room in her new boat¬ 
ing dress : a white serge with a navy- 
blue collar, and a natty little straw hat, 
with a blue ribbon round it, and I thought 
I never saw her look better. 

“ Berrie dear,” she said brightly, 

“ Owen is all right and does, not mind 
it a bit now. Aunt Faith is going to 
bring her work out on the terrace, and 
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she will give Mr. Campbell his tea. 
Owen has gone down to the vicarage 
to fetch Miss Ashton, and very likely 
Mr. Marland will come too. 1 am to meet 
them at the boat-house.” And then 
she paused, and said a little shyly, “ I 
think you were right, Berrie, about Mr. 
Campbell. He is a very nice man, and 
oh, I am so glad that he thinks so well 
of our dear Ow r en. I wish he could see 
Gordon ”—for Gordon was her special 
darling, and she never had a word with 
him, not that the little tiffs with Owen 
mattered. 

I am sure that everyone enjoyed their 
afternoon. Mr. Campbell slept until 
tea-time, and then Miss Faith talked 
to him ; and Nina had tea with me in 
the brown parlour. 

The boating party returned so late 
that Mr. Campbell had retired to his 
room. I thought Hope looked a little 
disappointed when she saw the empty 
couch, but a voice from above rather 
startled her— 

“Well, have you had a good time, 
Miss Mostyn?” and there was Mr. 
Campbell, with a very pale face, at his 
window. 

‘‘Oh, yes, thank you,” returned 
Hope, colouring a little. “It was just 


lovely, and Owen and the vicar rowed 
famously.” 

“ Oh, are you there, old man ? ” inter¬ 
posed Owen eagerly. “ Wait a moment 
and I will be with you,” and then Owen 
vanished, and presently there were two 
heads at the window of the west room. 

The Mariands and Miss Ashton were 
coming up to dinner. Perhaps this was 
why Mr. Campbell insisted that his door 
should be left ajar. 

“ I shall just love to lie and listen to 
the music,” he said when I went in to 
put him comfortable for the night. He 
did not need much waiting on now, but 
1 think any little attention pleased him. 
But when I went in the last thing that 
night to ask if I might close his door, 
he said to me in rather a dissatisfied 
voice, “ Berrie, Miss Mostyn has not 
been singing this evening. It was a 
strange voice that I heard.” 

“It was Mrs. Marland; she has a 
pretty voice, Mr. Campbell, and we are 
all very fond of listening to her. Hope 
sings very nicely, too, but I suppose she 
was tired to-night. Miss Ashton is a 
fine musician, is she not, sir ?” 

“ Very fine,” he returned, but he said 
no more. 

I almost thought from his manner 


that something had disappointed him, but 
perhaps he was merely weary, so I wished 
him good night and closed "his door. 

It was rather strange that Hope should 
come into my room a little later and say 
to me— 

“ Oh, Berrie, I do so wish I could sing 
as well as Daisy does. She has such a 
sweet voice. 1 quite lost heart about 
my own singing as I listened to her.” 

“Was that why we did not have one 
of your songs, Hope, my dear ? ” I asked, 
and it was on the tip of my tongue to tell 
her what Mr. Campbell had said, but I 
thought better of it. 

“ Well,, no. Oh, I am not sure. I 
was not in a singing mood to-night, I 
was only in a mood for envying other 
people,” and then she laughed and 
kissed me, and tripped away, but so 
strange is habit that I could hear her 
singing as she went upstairs, and it 
was actually that most touching little 
song of Christina Rossetti’s that she 
was chanting— 

“ When I am dead, my dearest, 

Sing no sad songs for me.” 

Now whatever possessed the dear 
child to sing that ? 

(To be continued.) 
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A Lover of History and others write 
for help in the choice of books for self-tuition. 

The best reply, we think, is to print a letter 
we have just received from the Chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the National 
Home Reading Union. We suggest that 
“A Lover of History” and our other corre¬ 
spondents who wish for guidance in their 
reading, should apply to this Society, stating 
their individual requirements. 

“ Downing College Lodge, Cambridge. 

“ To the Editor. 

“Dear Sir, —Now that the holiday season 
is over, may I be allowed to call attention to 
a society which does much to render the long 
evenings of winter profitable as well as 
pleasant ? The National Llome Reading 
Union exists for the benefit of that large and 
increasing class of the community who read 
not as a pastime only, but with a view to 
acquiring stores of information, and training 
the mind in the process of their acquisition. 
The N. H*. R. U. does not pretend to take 
the plac^ofVolleges, polytechnics, or university 
extension? The Council recognise most fully 
that oral teaching is more fruitful than solitary 
reading, but for students to whom such teaching 
is not accessible, or, for various reasons, not 
appropriate, the N. H. R. U. does all that 
can be done to render study profitable, and to 
prevent misdirected or futile effort. The 
subjects in which it offers help are almost as 
wide as the range of human knowledge ; the 
history and literature of the ancient civilisa¬ 
tions of Egypt and Greece, the life and 
thought of the Renaissance, histoiy as pictured 
in Scott’s novels, Shakespeare, Browning, the 
growth and resources of our colonies, natural 
science, social science, architecture, foreign 
literature, etc., for all of which book-lists are 
drawn up, articles contributed to the society’s 
magazines, and courses of reading conducted 
by the foremost teachers in our country. But 
above all, the N. H. R. U. is for those who 
join it an educational organisation which 


extends to its members tutorial guidance, and 
strives to render study attractive by all the 
means which can be devised, at a fee (ranging 
from 6d. to 3s. 6d. per annum) which brings 
it within the reach of everyone. Members 
may join as individual readers or as members 
of circles which meet together for mutual 
encouragement and help, and, since learning 
knows no class distinctions, the aid of the 
Union is as acceptable in Mayfair as it is in a 
village club. The methods ot the Union, like 
the circumstances of its members, are far too 
varied for me to venture to ask for space 
for their description; information may be 
obtained from the Secretary of the N. H. R*. U., 
Surrey House, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 
but they may be summed up under the 
headings of lists of books—especially cheap 
books—suitable for various courses of reading : 
printed lectures in four monthlv magazines 
devoted respectively to students of special 
subjects; general readers, young people, 
beginners, advice and criticism bv corre¬ 
spondence ; suggestions for excursions, visits to 
museums, etc.; “ summer assemblies ” in the 
places which best illustrate the year’s reading. 
A revival of interest in intellectual pursuits 
is clearly discernible at the present time. 
The N. H. R. U. endeavours to further this 
revival, and to broaden the path which leads 
to learning. 

“ I have the honour to be, 

“ Dear Sir, 

“ Yours faithfully, 

“Alex. Hill.” 

(Chairman of Executive Committee, 

N. H. R. U.) 

A correspondlent, Miss Islay Campbell 
(China), asks us the meaning of “ Philippine ” 
as applied to a nut with two kernels. 

The word “ Philippine ” is a modification 
of the German “ Viel Liebchen ” or “ very 
dear,” which has come to be “ Philippchen ” 
in German, hence “ Philippine ” in French. In 


Germany, when people are eating dessert in 
company, and one of them lights upon a double 
kernel in a nut or almond shell, the half may 
be given to another person present of the 
opposite sex. On the next encounter of these 
two persons the one who first cries out, “ Good 
day, Philippchen,” is entitled to claim a small 
present from the other. A double kernel is 
called, in Germany, a “ Viel Liebchen.” Hence 
comes the English custom of exclaiming 
“ Bonjour, Philippine ! ” on a similar occasion. 

The actual origin of the custom is not so 
easy to trace. But no doubt the expression 
of affection, “ Viel Liebchen,” arises from the 
suggestion of “ two in one ; ” as the halves of 
a broken sixpence are a pledge of love. 

Librarian. —“ / should be glad to receive 
some information respecting the employment 
°f g irls 771 Tree Libraries. I am. told that 
girls are sometimes received as appivntices 
for a term of years in such libraries , and are 
paid a s?nall sum weekly. Is a girl who has 
been trained in this 7oay likely to earn a fair 
livelihood ? — Annie.” 

Girls are received in one or two of the large 
provincial free libraries for a period of four 
years. They are paid 5s. a week for the first 
six months, 6s. for the second, 8s. the second 
year, 10s. the third year, and 12s. the fourth. 
Sometimes the salaries are raised later up to 
£} P er week. Work of this kind, “Annie” 
will see, is not well paid, and indeed, librarians, 
with scarcely an exception, receive very small 
salaries. Consequently, the profession, though 
a most interesting one to any girl of literary 
and scholarly tastes, is not to be recommended 
as a means of earning a good income. Girls 
do wisely to pass the examination instituted 
by the Library Association, 20, Hanover 
Square, W., and to attend the classes which 
are held in preparation for the above. It is 
often possible, after a thorough training, to 
obtain a post in some local circulating library, 
or in the private library of some nobleman’s 
house. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


MEDICAL. 

Engle. —We think that you will do perfectly rightly 
to go to Nordrach. Early cases of consumption 
are frequently cured by the regime in vogue there. 
Of course, if the disease is far advanced, cure is not 
to be expected, but improvement is not by any 
means uncommon. It is no good going in the last 
stages of the malady. Ihe system for treating 
phthisis patients at Nordrach is as follows. Fresh 
air is the chief item. The patients are kept in the 
open air, rain or shine, all day long, and are not 
allowed indoors. When there is much fever, they 
are kept in bed, but the beds are placed in the 
open air. Walking is the exercise chiefly indulged 
in. Absolute ventilation, which most Englishmen 
would consider terrible exposure, is maintained at 
all hours. As regards food, as much nutriment 
as possible is administered. The patients are 
made to eat very much in excess of what they 
would naturally want. The diet is varied, and 
meat is given in large quantities. Their ex¬ 
periences bear out what we have all 
observed, that the more a patient with 
consumption can eat the better is his 
chance of cure. Another point is 
absolute mental rest. There is but 
little amusement except a little music 
now and again. This absolute mental 
rest is the most galling part of the 
treatment to Englishmen, and some 
patients go so far as to prefer the 
disease to the monotony of the treat¬ 
ment. Other points are of lesser im¬ 
portance. Drugs are used to increase 
the appetite and assist the digestion, 
and to maintain proper elimination. 

The patients are very carefully 
watched ; their temperature is taken 
twice a day, and their chests are 
examined at frequent intervals. The 
treatment throughout is a most suc¬ 
cessful one, and we feel certain that 
the best chance to any person who is 
afflicted with consumption is offered 
by the sanatorium of Nordrach. Hut 
the treatment is somewhat expensive, 
and he may have to stay there some 
little time. In the treatment of con¬ 
sumption in England, essentially the 
same items which obtain in Nordrach 
should be observed here. It is our 
firm belief that the Englishman’s 
dread of draughts and fear of catching 
cold is the chief reason why he suffers 
so frequently and so severely from 
tuberculosis. 

Forget-me-not.— The best treatment 
for warts is the following. Wash the 
hands well, and leave them soaking 
in hot water for ten minutes. Then 
dry them thoroughly. Now apply a 
little vaseline to the skin surrounding 
the warts, so as to protect it from the 
caustic you are going to employ. Do 
not let the vaseline touch the wart 
itself. Drop on to the centre of the 
wart one drop of glacial acetic acid 
and wait one minute; then rub the 
wart all over with silver nitrate (lunar 
caustic). This treatment may require 
to be repeated, but it seldom or never 
fails. Warts can also be destroyed by 
painting with corn solvent. Lady-birds 
neither cause nor remove warts. You 
should not attempt to remove warts if the surround¬ 
ing skin is much inflamed, but first get it into a 
healthy condition by antiseptic dressings. 

Lillie M- .—Certainly you are not eating too 

much—very much the reverse; you are not taking 
enough nourishment. The diet you describe has 
far too much fluid containing practically no nourish¬ 
ing matter. We advise you to alter your diet thus : 
instead of two cups of tea at breakfast, take one 
cup only of half tea and half milk. Do likewise at 
tea-time. Take a more solid dinner—fish, chicken, 
or carefullv-haslied meat—but in all cases be 
guided by how you feel after the change. Then 
how about your teeth ? You will never get over 
indigestion if your teeth are defective. You might 
take a mild aperient when necessary, but avoid 
drugs as far as possible, unless the pain after food 
is severe, in which case a little bicarbonate of soda 
will probably relieve you. 

Heather Bell. —Cannot you connect your symp¬ 
toms together and call them anaemia or indigestion, 
or both ? They certainly appear to us to be due 
to anmmia. You say you are subject to pneu¬ 
monia. What do you mean by this ? Do you 
mean that you have had pneumonia ? It is a 
disease which is apt to recur, but j r ou can scarcely 
mean that you have it frequently.. Are you sure it 
is pneumonia and not bronchitis or some other 
affection ? We advise you to follow the principles 
which we have so often advised to girls suffering 
from amemia. Our space is too limited for us to 
repeat our advice. 


K. A. J.—We cannot tell you what “salt rheum ” 
is. The name is not used in medicine, and is 
applied by those who use it to a great number of 
miscellaneous conditionshaving little or nothing in 
common. We believe originally it was applied to 
eczema. Now the word is scarcely ever used 
except by vendors of patent medicines. 

Golden Hair. —You had far better leave your hair 
as it is. The treatment you suggest would materi¬ 
ally inj ure your hair. Why cannot you be contented 
to have hair of the colour that Nature has given 
it ? 

Sweet Seventeen. —There is nothing whatever for 
you to worry about. Possibly you are anaemic— 
anaemia being a very common cause of such things. 
You are quite right not to take any medicine. 

Joey. —We do not think that the preparation you 
mention will do you any harm. We do not know 
the exact composition of the powder, but it contains 
carbolic acid, chalk, otto of roses, and powdered 
carmine. It is to the last ingredient that it owes 
its colour. 


Adelina Patti. —You evidently suffer from a relaxed 
throat. . Wash or spray out your nose, and gargle 
your throat twice a day, with the following lotion : 
soda bicarbonate, one teaspoonful; borax, one tea¬ 
spoonful ; and glycerine of carbolic acid, five drops, 
to one pint of warm water. Use the lotion liberally. 
An astringent lozenge, such as rhatany and black- 
current, taken occasionally, will also do you good. 
As regards the other symptoms which trouble you, 
more exercise and no tonics of any kind will 
improve them. We advise you to take a warm, 
and not a cold bath, daily. 

D. INI. D.—Holes in the drums of the ear are very 
common, and are nearly always present when 
there has been a discharge from the ears. If the 
holes are small they heal up ; if they are large they 
remain patent. They are not very serious, and no 
operation could touch them. If the drums of both 
ears are totally destroyed, the hearing is reduced 
to two-thirds of the normal. We think that in all 
probability the operation proposed is to remove 
another polypus. Polypi in the ear are exceed¬ 
ingly apt to recur if there is any discharge. They 
are caused by chronic discharge from the ear. The 
operation for their removal is practically free from 
all risks. 

Unfortunate.— Obviously, take the plate back to 
the dentist who made it and ask him to repair it. 
You had far better not meddle with it yourself as 
you will only make it worse. The slightest roughness 
of the plate is capable of causing great irritation to 
the tongue or palate. 


Weary One. —The question “How long ought one 
to sleep ? ” has occupied the attention of very 
many persons, and there is great diversity of 
opinion about it. It is usually stated that eight 
hours’ sleep is required for health, and eight 
hours is a good average time for most persons. 
But six hours’ good sleep every night is probably 
quite sufficient. Infants require a great deal of 
sleep ; indeed, the more they sleep the better. 
Children should also be allowed plenty of sleep. 
From fifty to sixty is the age at which least sleep is 
required. The best and most refreshing sleep is 
that which usually occurs within a few minutes of 
getting into bed. Dreaming occurs only in light 
and unrefreshing sleep, usually just before waking. 
Sleep in the night is unquestionably better than 
sleep in the daytime. Undoubtedly it would be 
better to sleep only in the hours of darkness, and to 
use artificial light as little as possible. 

Alarmed. —There is but little ground for your fears 
that you are certain to become insane because 
your father was afflicted in this way. That insanity 
is an hereditary disease cannot be 
questioned; but it is only a small 
number of the offsprings of insane 
persons who become insane. The 
family history in your case is by no 
means a strong one, for, as far as we 
can make out, no other relative of 
yours has been insane. And all forms 
of madness are not equally hereditary. 
From the history that you give us of 
your father’s illness, we feel confident 
that it was caused by organic disease 
of the brain, and insanity due to such 
a cause does not show a very great 
tendency to reappear in the next 
generation. We think that worrying 
over the possibility of your becoming 
insane will do you far more harm than 
the fact of your father having died of 
nervous disease. 

Sissie. —Undoubtedly the best thing you 
could have done would have been to 
forego tea altogether and take some 
other drink instead. The ginger will 
do you no harm whatever. 

Diana of the Crossways. — More 
exercise in the open air and mild 
gymnastics will reduce corpulency 
due to a sedentary occupation. How 
old are you ? And how much do you 
weigh ? How can we tell you what 
to do without knowing these par¬ 
ticulars ? You cannot remove super¬ 
fluous hairs from a mole by any 
preparation with safety. The best, 
thing you can do to them is to keep 
them cut short. Possibly electrolysis 
might be admissible in your case, but 
we do not advise it. The hairs may 
be rendered less noticeable by bleach¬ 
ing them with peroxide of hydrogen. 
R. C. S.—“Why do people faint?” 
You think this a simple question ? 
We can assure you that it is not. 
People fall down when they faint be¬ 
cause the heart stops momentarily, 
and so deprives the brain of blood. 
The brain cannot live more than a very 
few seconds without blood. Fainting 
is cessation of the heart for a very 
brief period. Its immediate cause is 
shock, either mental or physical. Thus 
overwhelming bad news or a hard 
blow on the head will cause you to faint. “ I 
suppose there is nothing one can do to make one 
faint?” Who wants to faint? We should have 
thought that everyone would rather not. Any 
severe injury might make you faint. 

Sweet Marguerite. —The growth of the ej’ebrows is 
influenced by many conditions. Persons who wear 
fringes usually have scanty e) r ebrows. We do not 
know the reason for this ; it is not due to the fringe 
choking the hairs of the eyebrows. Hut the 
commonest causes of deficient eyebrows are 
affections of the skin from which the hairs grow. 
We published a short article dealing with the 
subject some months ago. 

Bessie. —We recommend no substance for bleaching 
the hair, and we distinctly disapprove of the silly 
habit, so common amongst girls, of playing about 
with their hair. If your hair is not exactly of the 
colour you desire, leave it alone, for perhaps it may 
grow to your liking. And if in time it does not 
change its hue, very likely you will have changed 
r our opinion about it. Anyhow, whatever you do, 
eave your hair alone. 

Beatrice. —Use carbolic tooth powder, or, if you 
prefer it, the following powder: carbonate of 
magnesium, ten parts; carbonate of calcium, ten 
parts ; powdered cuttle-fish, one part ; powdered 
orris root, one part; powdered hard soap, one part. 
To this powder a few drops of oil of cloves and attar 
of roses is added. Wash your teeth frequently, at 
least three times a day, and, above all, never forget 
to wash your teeth before going to bed. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Ron went back to The Larches next day, 
faithful to a decision expressed to Peggy 
at the reception. 

“ I have seen you now, Peg,” he said, 
“ and gratified my curiosity, so I shall go 
back to my work and the country, until 
such time as you deign to shed the light 
of your presence upon us. It’s no use 
staying here, for you will be up to your 
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ears in engagements all day long, and 
I’m never fit to speak to in London, in 
any case. I hate and detest the place, 
and feel in an abominable rage the whole 
time I am here.” 

“ ITow strange—and I love it ! I made 
father take me for a drive on the top of 
a City omnibus the other day, and it was 
just thrilling. I love the roar, and rush, 
and bustle, and the feeling that one is 
in the very centre of the world, and that 


inside those big bare buildings, and 
among those jostling crowds, the greatest 
men in the world are at work, making 
literature—making kingdoms—making 
history! I look at the different people 
as they pass, and wonder who they are, 
and what they are doing, and feeling, 
and thinking. It’s like a big, won¬ 
derful puzzle, which one will never, never 
be able to solve, but which keeps one 
enthralled and wondering all the same.” 
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“EUNICE LOOKED LIKE A LITTLE GREY MOUSE BESIDE HER.” 
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Rob’s dark face softened tenderly as 
he looked at the little figure sitting so 
erect by his side, with the flush of excite¬ 
ment on her cheeks and her young eyes 
aglow with enthusiasm. 

“Or a story-book ? ’ ’ he said gently. 

“ You used always to compare life to 
a story-book, Peggy, and comfort your¬ 
self in tribulation by the reflection that 
it would all work out right in the third 
volume. Well, you find your most inter¬ 
esting chapters in the City, and I find 
mine under the hedges in a country lane. 
It’s all a matter of taste, but you have 
as much right to your opinion as anyone 
else.” 

“Oh, but I love the country, too,” 
cried Peggy quickly. ” You know I 
do! We want to have our home in the 
country, and I intend to have the most 
beautiful garden in the county. I have 
never yet seen a garden which came up 
to my ideal, and I mean to show how 
things should be managed, and to enjoy 
myself ever so much in planning it out. 
All the same it must be near town, so 
that we can run up when we feel inclined. 
People first, and nature second—them’s 
my sentiments ! I could not be happy 
separated from my fellow-creatures. 

Rob smiled in a patient, forbearing 
manner. 

“Women are by nature gregarious. 
They can’t help themselves, poor things ! 
Whatever they do they need an audience. 
It’s no satisfaction to them to possess 
anything unless they can show it off to 
a so-called friend and make her green 
with envy. ‘ What is the good of a nice 
house? No one sees it!’ That is 
Rosalind’s cry, when by any chance we 
are without visitors for a week at a time. 

‘ What is the use of wearing pretty 
clothes ? Nobody sees them ! ’ The 
idea of enjoying a thing for itself alone 
is unattainable to the feminine mind.” 

“ Don’t be superior, please ! It’s so 
easy to sneer and be sarcastic at other 
people’s expense. I could scorch you 
up at this moment if I chose, but I refrain. 
Snubbing is a form of wit which has 
never made any appeal to my imagina¬ 
tion,” cried Peggy grandiloquently, and 
Rob chuckled to himself with delighted 
appreciation. 

“Bravo, Mariquita ! Score for you! 
I hide my diminished head. Look here, 
though, I’ve got an idea which I present 
as a peace-offering. If you don’t suc¬ 
ceed in getting a house near town, what 
do you say to Yew Hedge in our neigh¬ 
bourhood ? It’s to be sold, and you 
used to admire it in the old days, I 
remember. It’s a quaint, old-fashioned 
place, with a drawing-room out of which 
you could make great things ; six acres 
of land, and some fine trees. Altogether 
you might do worse, and although it is 
further in the country than you wish, 
there are several human creatures in the 
neighbourhood who would be delighted 
to welcome you ! ” 

“ Rob, you admirable person ! You 
have the most delightful ideas ! Yew 
Hedge ! I have never been inside the 
house itself, but I remember peeping 
over the hedge and admiring the 
grounds, and it would be just scrump¬ 
tious to be near you all. I’ll speak to 
father about it at once, and it will be 


a comfort to have something in the 
background to keep up our spirits if 
our search continues to be as unsuccess¬ 
ful as it is at present.” 

Another week’s house-hunting proved 
the truth of Peggy’s words, for if it had 
not been for the thought of Yew Hedge, 
the wanderers would have begun to 
think that there was no resting-place 
for them within their native land. House 
after house was visited, and house after 
house proved unsuitable or, in those 
rare instances when all requirements 
were fulfilled, so far beyond Colonel 
Saville’s purse as to transform perfec¬ 
tion into aggravation, pure and simple. 
It seemed as though fate were shutting 
every avenue in order to advocate the 
claim of Yew Hedge, but though Peggy 
secretly rejoiced over the fact, she could 
not induce Arthur to share her feelings. 

“ It’s a charming old place, I grant 
you,” he said on one of the precious, 
too rare occasions when brother and 
sister found an opportunity for a confi¬ 
dential chat, “and, personally, I think 
nothing of the distance. When you 
are once settled in the train, you might 
as well have an hour and a half’s journey 
as forty or fifty minutes’, but there are 
other considerations. For my own sake 
I wish the house had been situated any¬ 
where in the kingdom but just where it 
is—within half a mile’s distance of the 
Darcy s’.” 

Peggy looked up quickly, for this was 
the nearest approach to a confidence 
which Arthur had made, and though 
she did not wish to force him into speech, 
she was equally anxious not to miss an 
opportunity. 

“You mean, Arthur, you mean because 
of-” 

Arthur rose from his seat and paced 
restlessly up and down the room. 

“ I mean, Peg, that I want to be with 
you dear people as much as possible, 
and at the same time to see as little as 
possible of—other people. When one 
is perfectly conscious of a temptation, 
the wisest plan is to keep out of its 
way. It is no use deliberately play¬ 
ing with fire, and then praying to be 
‘delivered.’ I’ve thought out that 
subject for myself through some pretty 
hard times these last few years, and have 
come to a final conclusion. We must do 
our own share in keeping away from the 
danger, and not trifle away the strength 
we ask for. This is a little confidence 
for yourself alone, dear. I don’t care 
to worry the parents with my affairs, or 
to influence their choice, but I want you 
to know the reason if I don’t enter into 
your plans so heartily as you expect.” 

“ But, Arthur dear, it seemed—it 
struck me that ‘ other people ’ seemed 
to find it a temptation too ! Surely if 
you both-” 

“ Then I must think for both, and be 
the more careful. The hardest tempta¬ 
tion of all, Peg, is one that seems just 
within grasp, but of which conscience says 
one should not take advantage. Think 
what this means ! I have a hundred or 
two a year from the dear old godfather, 
and a few more for my salary—in all about 
as much as a fashionable lady would 
spend on clothes and jewellery. Even 
with what my father and—hers might 


be willing to add, it would mean com¬ 
parative "poverty for years to come, and 
some people are not made for poverty, 
and could not be happy under such 
conditions.” 

“ There are things which are worth 
more than money ! ” 

“ To you and me, yes, Peg, a thousand 
times, but not to everyone. The bent 
of a lifetime does not easily alter. One 
may think it does under the stress of 
strong feeling, but it is a very difficult 
matter when it comes to living a restricted 
life day after day, month after month,, 
and to giving up the luxuries and 
pleasures to which one has been accus¬ 
tomed. It is better to face a definite 
sorrow than life-long regret and repin¬ 
ing.” Arthur’s face hardened into a 
determination which had in it a sadness 
which Peggy was quick to understand. 
The bitterest drop in the poor fellow’s 
cup was the consciousness that the girl 
whom he loved was neither strong nor un¬ 
selfish enough to value happiness before 
worldly prosperity, and his sister’s heart 
grew hot with indignation at the thought 
that anyone dared to think herself too 
good for Arthur Saville ! 

“ I hope and pray, Arthur, that when 
the time comes for you to marry, your 
wife will realise that she is a most 
blessedly fortunate ■woman, and not 
harbour any delusions about making a 
martyr of herself! You are perfectly 
right in wishing to keep out of the way 
under the circumstances, and I will do 
the same. I never wish to see ‘ other 
people ’ again, or to speak to her, or 
to have anything whatever to do with 
her.” 

“If you want to please me, you will 
see as much of her as you can, for you 
can help the poor girl more than anyone 
else. She is fond of you, and knows 
that you return her affection.” 

“I don’t! I won’t! How can I be 
fond of her when she makes you unhappy? 
If you are not grand enough for her, 
then neither am I, but I have yet to 
learn that the Savilles are unworthy 
of any alliance which they may choose 
to make. I can’t be a hypocrite even 
to please you, Arthur, and I’ll have 
nothing more to say to Rosalind Darcy 
from this hour!” protested Peggy 
violently, then suddenly melted into 
tears, and laying her head on Arthur’s 
shoulder, proceeded to contradict every 
word she had spoken. “ Yes, I will ! 
I’ll do anything you want, but, oh, why 
did you do it ? Why did you fall in love 
at all ? Why couldn’t you go on loving 
me best, and being happy and com¬ 
fortable ? ” 

Peggy wept and moaned, and Arthur 
shook her by the shoulder with all a 
man’s horror at the sight of tears. 

“ Hold hard, Peg ! Hold hard ! For 
pity’s sake don’t cry. Your eyes will 
be crimson in another moment, and 
the Rollos will be coming in to tea 
and wondering what on earth is the 
matter. So unbecoming, too ! What a 
funny little fright you do look, to be sure ! ” 
said Arthur shrewdly, and chuckled 
in triumph as Peggy stopped short in 
the middle of a sob, and, with two tears 
in the very act of rolling down her nose, 
rushed to the nearest mirror and began 
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dabbing at her face with a minute 
pocket handkerchief. 

“ Horrors ! They do look red. I’ll 
go up to my room and stand in a 
draught, and you must keep the visitors 
occupied till I come down. Don’t let 
father get impatient. I’ll come back 
the moment I am respectable,” she 
cried, and flew breathlessly from the 
room, just in time to avoid Mrs. and 
Miss Rollo, who entered by another 
door. 

The “country cousin” sight-seeing 
had been carried on with much gusto 
in the intervals of house-hunting, and 
more than once Eunice Rollo had been 
included in the party, for like many 
Londoners born and bred, she had 
neglected to visit places close at 
hand, and was delighted to have so 
pleasant an opportunity of making their 
acquaintance. 

The three girls spent an afternoon in 
the British Museum, and discussed 
molluscs and lepidoptera with surrepti¬ 
tious pauses to yawn behind the glass 
cases, until the first barriers of formality 
were broken down by the fascination of 
Egyptian mummies, and the thrilling, 
imaginary histories which Peggy wove 
concerning their life on earth. They 
went over the Tower, and enlivened 
the tedium of a Beefeater’s life by dis¬ 
cussing in his presence how best to 
steal the treasured Koh-i-nor, and finally 
they visited the National Gallery, and 
on their return Mellicent and Eunice 
sat on Peggy’s bed while that young 
person represented some of the celebrated 
portraits for their benefit with the aid of 
such properties as the room afforded. 

“ Portrait of a young girl, by Sir Peter 
Lely,” announced the clear voice, and 
the audience turned their heads to 
behold a demure visage framed by 
braided hair, a white towel pinned 
severely across the shoulders, and a 
milk-white blossom held in a mittened 
hand. The chintz curtain with its 
bouquets of flowers made an admir¬ 
able background for the slim youth¬ 
ful figure, and the lamblike innocence 
of expression was touching to behold. 
Eunice gripped her companion’s arm 
and pointed breathlessly to the feet 
peeping out beneath the short white skirt. 
The flat black shoes with the sandal¬ 
like crossings were the exact counterpart 
of those in the picture, but how in the 
name of mystery had Peggy managed 
to produce them ? Eunice discussed 
the question with Mellicent in the 
pause during which they were re¬ 
quested to “look the other way,” and 
had reached the solution of goloshes 
and ribbon, when “ Gloriana by Ru¬ 
bens ! ” was introduced to their notice. 

Miss Peggy reclined against a back¬ 
ground of cushions, beamingly con¬ 
scious of a transformation so complete 
as to be positively startling to behold. 
A trio of sponges pinned round the 
head gave the effect of an elaborate 
coiffure, above which was perched a 
scarlet turban decorated by half-a-dozen 
brooches, holding in position as many 
feathers; a blue dressing-gown opened 
over an underskirt composed of an 
eiderdown quilt, which gave an appro¬ 
priately portly air to the figure, and 


by some mysterious process a double 
chin had been produced for the occa¬ 
sion ! Gasps of delight from the bed 
greeted this masterpiece, but the third 
impersonation was most successful of 
all, and the audience shrieked aloud to 
behold Lady Macbeth glaring upon 
them from a yard’s distance, enveloped 
in bath sheets, and wearing such an 
expression of horror on her face as 
chilled the blood to behold ! 

“ Not all the spices of Arabia can 
sw—eeten this little hand!” hissed 
Peggy, shaking her little paw in the air, 
while Mellicent screamed with delight 
and pounded the ground with her heels, 
and Eunice lay prone against the bed¬ 
post in a silent paroxysm of laughter. To 
see Eunice Rollo laugh was a delightful 
experience, and one which was worth 
some trouble to enjoy. Not a sound 
issued from her lips, not an exclamation 
marked her enjoyment, like a helpless 
image she sat, and shook, and trembled, 
and quivered from head to foot, while 
her face grew pink, and the tears rose 
in her eyes, and streamed unheeded 
down her cheeks. The sight of her, 
dumb, shaking, weeping, roused the 
other girls to uncontrollable mirth, and 
the louder they laughed, the more did 
Eunice weep; the more violently did 
they gesticulate and prance about the 
room, the closer did she hug her bed¬ 
post, the more motionless she appeared. 

To be forced into laughter, real, 
honest, uncontrollable laughter, as op¬ 
posed to the forced guffaw of society, 
seemed a new experience to this only 
child of busy and pre-occupied parents, 
and it needed only Arthur’s assurance 
that he had never seen the girl so bright 
and animated to put the final touch to 
Peggy’s growing liking. 

On the present occasion Eunice and 
her mother had come to tea at the 
hotel, and as Rosalind and Hector were 
also expected within the next half-hour, 
it was quite necessary that Peggy 
should get her eyes in order without 
delay. She was not in a mood to give 
a very cordial welcome to the destroyer 
of her brother’s happiness, and despite 
her efforts to the contrary, there was a 
chill in her manner which Rosalind was 
quick to note. It worried her, as it 
had worried her in the old girlish days 
when Peggy Saville had refused to pay 
the homage which she expected from 
her companions, and now, as then, she 
put forth all her fascinations in order to 
subdue the unruly spirit. The princess 
in the fairy tale seemed again the only 
creature to whom to compare her as she 
sat enthroned on the sofa, her lovely 
face alight with smiles and dimples. 
Eunice Rollo looked like a little grey 
mouse beside her, the very colour seem¬ 
ing to be absorbed from her face by the 
brilliancy of the contrast, while bonnie 
Mellicent appeared of a sudden awkward 
and blousy. 

“ Rosalind makes everyone else look 
a fright the moment she comes into a 
room. I shudder to think of the guy I 
must appear! Poor dear Arthur, I 
don’t wonder at his devotion. She is so 
lovely that she fascinates one in spite of 
oneself! ” sighed Peggy, trying to 
harden herself against the glances of 


the sweet caressing eyes, and feeling 
her heart softening with every moment 
that passed. 

All her thoughts were centred on 
Rosalind and Arthur, and she presided 
over the tea-tray with a sublime absence 
of mind which afforded Hector Darcy 
much amusement. His own cup was 
filled last of all, and seating himself 
beside her he gravely extracted from it 
six separate lumps of sugar which he 
ranged in a neat little row on a plate. 

“ Seeing that you asked me twice 
over if 1 took sugar, and on hearing 
that I did not, immediately ladled in 
the largest pieces you could find, I 
conclude that there is something weigh¬ 
ing on your mind,” he said markedly. 
“What is it? Nothing unpleasant, I 
hope—nothing serious ? ” 

“A bad habit of thinking of several 
things at the same time, coupled with 
the fatigues of a London season. That 
is the explanation ! ” sighed Peggy, 
patting the discarded lumps into" a 
pulp with her spoon, and moulding 
them into pyramid shape with as 
earnest an air as if her life depended 
on the operation. “We have been 
terribly energetic—flying about all day 
long and living in a perfect whirl of 
excitement.” 

“And yet I never meet you. I look 
out for you every day, but in vain. We 
never seem to go to the same places.” 

“Ah, you are among the rank and 
fashion, you see, and we are country 
cousins doing the sights. You visit the 
real people, and we stare at the images at 
Madame Tussaud’s. You attend private 
views and we go in with the rabble. You 
go to luncheon parties at The Star and 
Garter, and we have buns and tea in an 
A. B. C. shop, and pay an extra penny 
for cream. We move in different 
circles, Major Darcy,” cried Peggy, 
with a toss of the head which con¬ 
tradicted the humility of her words. 
“ It is not to be expected that we should 
meet. To-morrow morning we are gcing 
to the Zoo.” 

The big officer looked down at her 
with admiring eyes, paused just long 
enough to give added effect to his 
words, and then said deliberately— 

“ May I go with you ? ” 

“Certainly not!” replied Peggy 
promptly, and when Hector demanded 
her reason, “You would be too great a 
strain upon us,” she explained. “We 
should have to behave properly if you 
were there, and that would spoil the 
fun. You would be shocked at our 
behaviour, or if you were not shocked, 
you would be bored, and that would be 
even more disastrous.” 

“ Try me and see. There is no fear 
of my being bored, and I promise 
faithfully to be so far from shocked that 
I will do every single thing that you do 
yourself.” 

“ Go round with the crowd and see 
the animals feed ? ” 

“ Certainly, if you wish it.” 

“ Give biscuits to the elephants ? ” 

“With pleasure! I’d do anything 
for an elephant. Finest beast you can 
find.” 

“ And nuts to the monkeys ? ” 

“ Er—is that a necessary condition? 
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I really cannot face the monkey-house 
in this weather.” 

“ Walk round the parrot-house and 
examine every cage, and offer your 
finger to be bitten ? ” 

“ I would wait outside until you came 
back.” 

“ That's shirking. If I let you off 
the monkeys, I should insist upon the 
parrots ; but the most important of all is 
the dromedary. Will you have a penny 
ride with us round the grounds on the 
back of a dromedary ? ” 

“My dear Peggy! Anything in 
reason to enjoy the pleasure of your 
society, but really-” 

“ Nobody shall come with us to the 
Zoo who is too proud to ride on the 
dromedary,” said Peggy firmly. “ I 
told you you would be shocked, and you 
see I was right; but Mellicent and I 
have no pride at all where animals are 
concerned, and we intend to do every 
possible thing that can be done. We 
will have to defer our next meeting for 
another occasion, Major Darcy.” 

“ Not longer than Fwiday, I hope, 
Peggy,” interrupted Rosalind sweetly. 
“ I want you to keep Fwiday afternoon 
disengaged, and come with us to Lady 
B.’s garden-part}', which will be one of 
the things of the season. The Pwince 
and Pwincess will be there and evewy- 
body in town, and there is to be a 
pastowal play beneath the twees, so that 
altogether it will be worth seeing. You 
will come, won’t you, Peggy ? You 
weally must pwomise to come.” 

“ The Prince and Princess ! Oh, how 
lovely ! I’m simply dying to see the 
Princess ! Only yesterday I said that I 
could not bear to go away without 
seeing her. If she were at a garden- 
party, we could get quite near, and see 
her face, and her clothes, and hear her 
speak. How s-imply lovely ! ” ejacu¬ 
lated Mellicent rapturously. “ Oh, we 
must go, we must manage it! We have 
no engagement for Friday, Peggy, have 
we ? Nothing that could not be put 
off?” 

The idea that she herself might not 
have been included in Rosalind’s invita¬ 
tion had never occurred to Mellicent’s 
innocent mind. Ever since her arrival 
in town she had been treated as an 
honoured guest, and if on any occasion 
it had been impossible for both girls to 
enjoy a pleasure, it had been Peggy 
who stayed at home and gave place to 
her friend. Mellicent had wondered 
more than once when Rosalind Darcy 
intended to do her share towards the 
entertainment of her vicar’s daughter, 
and now was aglow with delight on 
receiving the invitation which of all 
others she most desired. She was too 
much excited to notice Rosalind’s 
discomfited surprise, but awakening 
came all too soon. 


“ Dear Mellicent, I am sowwy, but I 
cannot take more than one fvviend,” she 
murmured caressingly. “ Evewybody 
is asking for invitations, and it would 
not do to encwoach too far on Lady B.’s 
hospitality. Another time, when Peggy 
is not going, I should be delighted to 
take you with me-” 

“ But, Rosalind, I can’t go on 
Friday. I am dreadfully disappointed, 
for it is just the sort of thing I should 
love, and if I had only an ordinary 
engagement I would put it off, but it is 
not. An old school-friend of mother’s 
is coming up from the country especially 
to see us, and we could not possibly put 
her off as we have already had no end 
of difficulty to fix a day. Letters and 
telegrams have been flying to and fro, 
and if we altered the date there is no 
saying when we should meet. I am 
very, very sorry, but it is impossible to 
go with you.” 

“ But surely you could be spared for the 
afternoon ! You would see your fwiend 
in the morning, and at dinner-” 

“ She won’t arrive until lunch-time, 
and must leave again at six o’clock. 
She will travel four hours in the train 
just to spend the afternoon with us, so 1 
could not possibly go out; but there is 
no reason why Mellicent should stay in 
too. She could go instead of me.” 

Peggy would not have ventured to 
make such a suggestion had not Rosa¬ 
lind’s own protestations opened the 
way, but as it was she felt no diffidence 
in making it, and the change from 
blank despair to rapture on her friend’s 
expressive face went far to console her 
for her own disappointment. But if 
Mellicent’s expression was significant, 
Rosalind’s was even more so. Her lips 
tightened, the colour deepened in her 
cheeks, and her eyes sent forth an 
unmistakable gleam of vexation. She 
hated being forced into an unpleasant 
position, but there was one thing which 
she would hate even more—to be 
obliged to take a dowdily-dressed, 
countrified-looking visitor to one of the 
social events of the season, and at all 
risks this must be avoided. Mellicent 
would probably be offended, Peggy 
furious, Arthur pained and disappointed 
—she knew it beforehand and lamented 
the knowledge, but, as Arthur had said, 
the bent of a lifetime is too strong to be 
overcome in a moment. Rosalind 
would have been ready to protest that 
she cared a hundred times more for her 
friends’ feelings than for her own 
dignity, but when it came to the test, 
she sacrificed them without hesitation in 
the interest of selfish pride. 

“ I am sowwy, but if you cannot go, 
Peggy, I think we had better leave it 
alone for the pwesent. Some day we 
may all be able to awwange to go 
together, but Lady B.’s will be a gweat 


cwush, and I shall meet many fwiends, 
and be so much engwossed. Mellicent 
would not enjoy herself without you. 
She would know nobody.” 

There was a dead silence. Hector 
stared at his shoes; Peggy gave a 
short, staccato cough ; and Arthur 
looked swiftly across the room to see 
how Mellicent bore herself beneath this 
unmerited snub. She was seated on 
the sofa beside Eunice Rollo, slightly in 
advance of himself, so that only a 
crimson cheek was visible, and a neck 
reddened to the roots of the hair, 
but Arthur saw something else which 
touched him even more than his 
old friend’s distress—a little grey- 
gloved hand which shot out from its 
owner’s side and gripped the broad 
waist; a little hand that stroked, and 
patted, and pressed close in sympa¬ 
thetic embrace. Arthur’s lips twitched 
beneath his moustache, but he said no 
word; and presently Rosalind rose and 
took her departure, feeling the atmo¬ 
sphere too charged with electricity to be 
agreeable. 

Contrary to his usual custom Arthur 
did not accompany her downstairs, so 
that he returned from the door in time 
to hear the explosion of indignation 
which followed her departure. Melli¬ 
cent stamped up and down the floor, 
breathless and tearful; Eunice stared at 
the floor; and Peggy sat erect as a 
poker, with two bright spots of colour on 
either cheek, and her lips screwed into 
a tight little button of scorn. 

“Don’t speak to me!” she was 
saying. “ Don’t ask my opinion. I 
am bereft of speech. Never, in all my 
existence, have I ever beheld such an 
exhibition of snobbish disloyalty-” 

“ Mellicent, my mother has a ticket,” 
put in Eunice. “ You can go with her and 
take my place. I have seen the Princess 
scores of times. Oh, please don’t cry, 
it isn’t worth it, indeed it isn’t! ” 

“ I’d scorn to cry. I wouldn’t con¬ 
descend to shed a tear for the nasty 
horrid thing! ” cried Mellicent, mop¬ 
ping with her handkerchief at the 
continuous stream which rolled down 
her cheeks. “ It is she who should cry, 
not I. If I am poor and shabby, I know 
how to behave. I’m a lady, and Rosa¬ 
lind Darcy is a c—cad. She is, and I 
don’t care who hears me say it. I’ve 
known her all my life, and she’s 
ashamed to be seen with me. I’ll go 
home to-morrow, I will. I’ll stay at 
home where people love me, and don’t 
choose their friends for the cl — clothes ' 
they wear.” 

Mellicent burst into fresh tears, and 
Peggy looked anxiously into Arthur’s 
face. It was drawn and fixed, and his 
lips were set as if in endurance of actual 
physical pain. 

(To be continued.) 
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CENTURY-ENDS. 


T is a solemn thing to 
feel that as the early 
sunsets fade one after 
another into twilight 
the tale of years that 
has been ushered in 
so long by Dame 
Eighteen Hundred is 
coming to an end, 
and soon our lips will 
frame the unfamiliar 
sound Nineteen 
Hundred. 

Perhaps to girls 
as much as to any 
part of the com¬ 
munity this century 
has brought width 
of horizon and hap¬ 
piness, freedom to 
develop in mind, and 
limb, and heart, and 
work. I should like 
some of the many 
readers of The 
Girl’s Own Paper 
to think with me for 
a few minutes of the world lived in by other 
English girls as the shadows fell round other 
and younger centuries. 

Let us start on our journey with a glance at 
Queen Victoria’s happy home. Why should 
we think of the Court before taking a view of 
past conditions of life ? Because, however 
far we may penetrate into the mist of the past, 
a strong light generally beats on the throne so 
that we can see in the dimness. It does not 
matter how fiercely the light beats on our good 
Queen, we see her with 

“All that should accompany old age, 

As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends,” 

with a country to honour her, children to love 
and care for her, and a present which is such 
that it has never left its past behind. 

Though we look at the Court right back to 
the time when 1099 closed amid the revels of 
the wild set of companions who formed the 
bachelor court of “ the Red King,” we shall 
never find such heart’s-joy and home-peace on 
the royal hearth. 

In 1799 we had indeed a good King and 
Queen in George III. and his plucky wife, 
Queen Charlotte. But what clouds rested 
over the picture! It was not long ago that 
the kind old King had been suffering from 
madness, and the horrors of the French 
Revolution and the execution of the unhappy 
Louis and Marie Antoinette must have been 
often present in his mind. The quarrel 
between the old couple and their son George 
and his total separation from his .unfortunate 
wife Caroline of Brunswick add other dark 
touches to the picture. 

We have only to think of Fanny Burney, 
Queen Charlotte’s maid of honour, to have in 
a nutshell the difference between the oppor¬ 
tunities of girls in last century and girls now. 
The authorship of Fanny’s novel of Evelina 
had been kept as secret as though it were a 
crime, and it was only its immense success 
that had led to her disclosure of her part 
in it. By 1799 , however, she had gained by 
her pen enough money to build Camilla 
Cottage at West Hamble, where her beloved 
husband, Monsieur d’Arblay, whom she calls 
“her mate,” spends his days like Adam in 
digging his garden. Alas, 1799 was a cold 
winter, and when Fanny and her husband 
came home in March, this is how she describes 
the wreck of the little crop : “The horses of 
our neighbouring farmer broke through our 
hedges, and have made a kind of bog of our 



meadow, the sheep followed, who have eaten 
up all our greens, the swine have trod down 
all the young plants. . . Our potatoes, left 
from our abrupt departure in the ground, are 
all rotten or frost-bitten and utterly spoilt.” 
Poor Monsieur d’Arblay! 

Noav we will skip back to 1699 and take a 
peep at a royal and a humble interior. 

The century that ran from 1600 to 1700 had 
been a stirring one. Instead of the thick and 
coarse atmosphere of the Georges, the air w'as 
full of zeal and battle. Think of the stern 
civil w r ar, w'hen men fought for loyalty on one 
side and principle on the other—the tragedy 
of the King’s death—the gloom and bigotry of 
the Commonwealth—the giddy whirl of the 
Restoration. But by 1699" those are all past. 
The golden age of literature, too, is over. 
Dryden still lives, old and crippled, but the great 
manner does not hold the public ear, and the 
little sickly boy, wandering in the glades of 
Windsor Forest, will soon rule a world of 
letters w'hich is content for its highest with 
the glitter of Pope. The days of the bloodless 
revolution are here, and Dutch King William 
is on the throne, and we must be content with 
Chancellor Somers as a real though not 
romantic hero. Poor Queen Mary’s short 
thirty-three years ended six years since. If 
she w'as an undutiful daughter, she had her 
punishment in never knowing the joy of 
children. We must try not to think too 
hardly of the irritable widower whom she 
loved so well. He grudges the semblance of 
a Court to Mary’s sister, the Princess Anne, 
who is holding some little state this winter at 
St. James’s Palace, with her passionately loved 
little son, the Duke of Gloucester, not yet 
gone to join his brothers and sister in the 
silent country. I expect that many girls 
go now to visit the old red palace at 
Kensington, which we love so much because 
our Queen w'as a child there. When you next 
go there on a holiday, think of it in its un- 
mellow'ed early days, wdien the widowed King 
tramped up and dowm the lofty rooms : recall 
him in his very kindest moment, wEen little 
Lord Buckhurst, aged four, “wanted him 
as a horse for his coach,” and the cross man 
.became quite gentle and trotted round and 
“geed up” at the bidding of the small 
tyrant. 

We shall find these are rough days for young 
girls, if w r e peep into the childhood’s home of 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. The little girl 
is eleven years old and has no mother. She 
has already passed an hour of ecstasy when 
her father, Lord Dorchester, had her fetched 
to be feted as one of the toasts of the year at 
the Kit-cat Club. Very soon after we get 
another glimpse of the beautiful gifted girl 
having lessons in carving from a master 
that she might soon preside at her father’s 
great public dinners at his country seat of 
Thoresby, in Notts. Experiences such as 
these gave us the w'omen of those days, in 
whom wits and ability were more manifest 
than refinement. 

Our journey through time to 1599 brings us 
face to face with good Queen Bess, and much 
as w r e must admire her courage and genius, w r e 
feel strongly the contrast between her solitary 
and loveless old age, and the beautiful home- 
life of Queen Victoria. It had been her lot to 
reign through the most stirring of our centuries, 
and to be in the prime of life during the great 
struggle of the Reformation, the birth of our 
noblest literature, and the unfolding of the 
riches of the New World. In these great cir¬ 
cumstances and under her guidance England 
became the great nation she is. 

Mr. Martin Hume, the most recent student 
of her policy, speaks of her as “ perhaps the 


greatest sovereign that ever occupied the 
English throne.” Yes, she fought a brave 
cheerful fight, and must have been supported 
in the knowledge of how' she had “helped 
England,” in these lonely days of 1599, W'hen 
her beauty is gone and her friends —Leicester 
and a hundred others, and even trusted and 
aged Burleigh—are all dead. We may easily 
imagine her now' from the minute description 
of the German Hentzner. Her skin is still fair 
though wrinkled, her little eyes are still black 
and pleasant, and her hooked nose and narrow 
lips give the strong expression so characteristic 
of her face. In those days art had no 
substitute for her black teeth, though the 
Queen could cover her spare grey locks with 
hair to recall the long Tudor tresses of red 
gold of younger days, which she had shown to 
Andrew Melville, w'hen she asked him if the 
Queen of Scots could boast such a head of 
hair. Her neck is very bare, and her white 
silk dress with pearls the size of beans must 
have contrasted strangely with her sixty-six 
years. No w'onder she was ruffled in 
September, 1599, w'hen her disgraced favourite, 
Essex, burst into her tiring-room at ten in the 
morning w'hile her ladies were dressing her, 
and w'hen she had not yet chosen which of her 
eighty wigs she w'as * going to wear. He 
covered her long white hands with kisses, and 
for the moment she was melted, but the 
September breath of graciousness soon faded 
after the nonsuch visit, and his many 
disobediences, and failure to quench in blood 
Tyrone’s rebellion led to that winter of her 
discontent which kept him confined so long, 
and no doubt chafed him to the rebellion 
w'hich caused his death in 1602. The poor 
old Queen had a heart hungry for love. Can 
w'e wonder that Essex’s reckless plots and his 
bitter words, that the queen was “crooked in 
mind and in body,” steeled her heart against 
him ? He w'as the son of her rival, Lettice 
Knowlys, w'ho had vexed her so long ago by 
marrying her old favourite, Dudley Lord 
Leicester. 

Which of the many dazzling ladies of that 
Court shall I choose for my readers to peep 
at ? Shall it be MaryFytton, whose gorgeous 
portrait can be seen to-day in Lady New'di- 
gate’s Gossip from a Muniment Room in a 
gowm fretted all over with gold and jew'els ? 
No, this lovely maid of honour, who led in 
the masque on the occasion of Lord Herbert’s 
marriage to Mrs. Anne Russell in June, 1600, 
belongs to the giddier ones among the young 
girlhood of that day. 

It is amusing to hear of her “ skirt of cloth 
of silver and mantell of carnacion taffeta, and 
rich waistcoat wrought with silkes of gold 
and silver,” and how “ she went up to the 
Queen and w'ooed her to dawnce ; her Majestie 
asked w'hat she was. ‘ Affection,’ she said. 

1 Affection ! ’ said the Queen. ‘ Affection is 
false.’ Yet her Majestie rose and dawnced.” 
Her games in which she and her companions 
used to “frisk and hey about” w'ere a great 
interruption to her father’s friend, Sir William 
Knowlys. The indiscretion she show’ed lodged 
her for a time in the Tower. 

I think you will agree with me that the 
letters Sir William wrote to Mary’s sister, 
Lady Ann Newdegate, give us a peep into 
a more w'holesome life. She is a very fond 
nursing-mother to her babies in her home at 
Arbury, close to the farm where George Eliot 
w'as to be born so many years afterwards. 
Lady Ann’s home is described in Scenes from 
Clerical Life as Cheverel Manor. Here Lady 
Ann’s friends could never persuade her “ to 
be eased from the bondage of that pretty 
Nursery ” and come to Court. When Ann’s 
little daughter is christened, the Earl of 
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Essex’s uncle, Sir "William Knowlys, con¬ 
sents to help “ in making youre little one a 
Christian soule.” Ann had been married 
when she was a child of twelve, but she and 
her husband went on living at her old home 
at Gawsworth in Cheshire, and she did not 
go to preside over his home at Arbury till 
she was twenty-one. 

These two sisters show us a gay lady and 
a domestic lady, but we must not forget the 
numbers of learned ladies who flourished in 
this reign when Queen Elizabeth startled 
Jaline, the Polish Ambassador, in 1597 by 
answering his long speech of remonstrance 
for encroachments at sea by a round scolding 
in Latin. “ I have been enforced this day,” 
she said, “ to scour up my old Latin that 
hath lain long in rusting.” 

Few women have been so conversant with 
Latin, Greek and modern languages as the 
wonderful daughter of Henry VIII., and 
she set a fashion that was largely followed. 
Both in mental grasp and in temperament 
she was like her father. Sir John Harring¬ 
ton says of her in her late years, “ she put 
forth such alterations when obedience was 
lacking, as left no doubtings whose daughter 
she was.” 

A lady who was like her both in temper 
and learning was Lady Katherine Berkeley, 
of whom you may read at large in that delight¬ 
ful and rambling biography by John Smyth 
of Nibley, who might well be called “ The 
Boswell of the Berkeleys.” He describes 
her great state at Callowden near Coventry, 
how himself as a lad had presumed “ to 
present her with a running legge or curtsey,” 
and how “ she called me back ere I departed 
to make to her at least one hundred leggs.” 
On one occasion her finger had “ to be launced 
all alonge to the bare bone. Her surgeon 
desired her to sit and that some of her 
strongest servants might hold her, for the 
paine would be extreame: to whom she 
replied, ‘ Spare not you in performing your 
part, and leave the rest to mee.’ Shee held 
out her hand, hee did his office, she never 
blenched or so much as seemed to take notice 
of the paine.” 

This brave lady was the daughter of Henry 
Howard, Earl of Surrey, the herald of 
Elizabethan poetry. Her father was be¬ 
headed, and in her later life the like fate 
befell her brother, the Duke of Norfolk, who 
had dared to aspire to the hand of Mary 
Queen of Scots. After this last blow, her 
high spirits were chastened, and “ in her 
elder years she gave herself to the study of 
natural histoiy and astronomy.” She also 
learnt Latin with John Smyth, and writes to 
him in 1597, “I have sent you here enclosed 
1os. to buy Ciceroe’s Sentences , bound faire 
and of a good print. Be careful of the rest 
of my books.” 

But we must not linger longer over the 
Court of the sad old Queen, though it is very 
interesting to see her planning to marry her 
young “ mayds ” to Muscovy princes, or receiv- 
ing gorgeous presents of diamond wreaths 
and silken robes from the Sultan’s mother 
at Constantinople. In a short three years 
grief holds her mute, and her ladies cannot 
make her put on her gawds. Her poor heart 
longed for love, and we think she must have 
gladly welcomed it when she reached the 
country to which so many of her brave 
Englishmen had passed before her by a 
glorious death. She must have lived among 
a noble set of people, for they were the people 
of Shakespeare’s plays, and where can we 
find sweeter, merrier, deeper women than 
Juliet and Rosalind, Beatrice and Viola, 
and all those fresh creations which breathe 
the breath of life and are not the pageant of 
a dream ? By this winter of 1599 Much Ado 
was already written. 

Our last picture shall be the Court and 


time of Elizabeth’s grandfather, Henry VII. 
Have we escaped fiotn shadows now that 
we come to a married home and a nursery 
ringing with children’s laughter ? No, lair- 
haired Elizabeth of York did not have a very 
happy life. Her reserved husband knew that 
he owed to his wife half the stability of his 
throne, and he does not seem to have felt 
happy under the obligation. .She, however, 
had a sweet and gentle disposition, and 
seems to have been always kind and “ com¬ 
fortable ” to him, not resenting slights, or 
the extreme shortness of money which was 
her portion. 

We must remember that the curtain which 
rises on 1499 reveals the end of a century of 
bloodshed and horror for royal people. In 
her unresponsive husband, Elizabeth had had 
a happy release from the other husbands who 
had been proposed for her, and contemporary 
records speak of no unkindness 011 the part 
of Henry, though tradition has described him 
as making his wife unhappy. 

One partisan historian, Bucke, has ascribed 
to Elysabeth a letter in which she expressed 
a desire for the horrible marriage contem¬ 
plated between her and her uncle, Richard ITT., 
the murderer of her brothers. Happily, 
however, so learned an authority as Mr. 
Gairdner, of the Paston Letters , disbelieves 
in the authenticity of this letter, and nothing 
else in the whole career of the Queen makes 
it appear conceivable. We read in a contem¬ 
porary chronicle how the gentle Queen Anne 
had “always treated Elizabeth as a sister” ; 
and we cannot imagine her wishing to take 
that sorrowful lady’s difficult position. Rather 
from her she may have learnt how to steer a 
wise course through shoals. Imagine her 
difficulties, with her strong and clever mother- 
in-law, Margaret of Richmond, and her vain 
and foolish mother, Elizabeth Woodville, 
constantly about her path. We hear no 
word of quarrels, and yet the number of her 
penniless sisters who surrounded her—Eliza¬ 
beth, Cecily, Anne and Katherine—must 
have needed a woman with an amiable dis¬ 
position, if matrimonial quarrels were to be 
avoided. The Queen seems to have found 
money to spend on them by the economy 
with which she had her old gowns rebraided, 
and her dress-bodies sewn over! In her youth 
she had been taught French and Spanish to fit 
her for a life as Queen of France. Edward IV. 
had meant her to marry Charles VIII., son 
of wicked Louis XL, our acquaintance in 
Quentin Durward . Perhaps the early 
education led her safely through some 
stormy hours, and served her as well as 
though she had remained through life 
Madame la Dauphine and Queen of France. 

As the two centuries met in 1500 there had 
been war and disquietude. The strange claim 
of Perkin Warbeck to be Elizabeth’s murdered 
brother Richard had led to much anxiety and 
warfare. He had been defeated at Exeter in 
1497. He had escaped from his company at 
Taunton. The people of the little town of 
Langport and the neighbouring village of 
Kingsbury seem to have been heavily impli¬ 
cated in the rebellion, for they were fined 
^426 13s. 4d., only ^15 less than Taunton 
itself. But Perkin was captured only to 
escape and plot again, so that at last King 
Henry had him hanged at Tyburn in November, 
1499. A few days later Elizabeth’s cousin, 
the poor half-witted Earl of Warwick, was 
beheaded on Tower Hill. It must have made 
a sad Christmas for the Queen, whose own 
health was tried by ague and the sure 
approaches of consumption. Perkin Warbeck’s 
wife, “ The White Rose,” was one of Eliza¬ 
beth’s own favourites, and the young Earl had 
been her companion in confinement at Sherif 
Hoton Castle before she became the King’s 
wife. 

But the picture is not all gloom. The 


Queen has not yet lost her eldest son Arthur, 
and we know from the visit paid by Erasmus 
and Sir Thomas More in this very month, 
what a beautiful nursery group of Henry, 
Margaret, Mary, and Edmund, were always 
present to delight her eyes at their tutor’s 
house at Croydon. It is refreshing to think of 
Henry VIII. as a handsome boy, the delight 
of his fair-haired mother after whom he called 
his own daughter Elizabeth in 1533. 

We often read how private feuds and public 
warfare left little room for sentiment in the 
fifteenth century. I think, however, that the 
Paston Letters show us as many traces of tender 
love and warm affection as we could wish. 
Margaret Paston not only conducted operations 
for her husband during the siege of Gresham, 
but Avhen he is sick in London she writes to 
express her yearning to nurse him, and says 
she had “lever do so than have a new gown, 
tho’ it were of scarlet.” 

Her daughter-in-law, Margery Brews, who 
married John Paston the younger in 1477 and 
died in 1495, shall be our typical woman for the 
end of the fifteenth century. 

It is true the parents on both sides 
“haggled ” long over the money to be settled 
regarding the marriage of John and Margery. 
None the less, when John visited her at her 
father’s home at Topcroft in Norfolk, Margery 
fell deeply in love, and her mother writes to 
John Paston, “ Ye have made her such 
advocate for you, that I may never have rest 
night nor day for calling and crying upon to 
bring the said matter to effect.” She bids him 
come to see Margery “ upon Friday which is 
St. Valentine’s Day and every bird chooseth 
him a mate.” John pays the visit, and 
Margery then writes to him as “to her ryght 
well-beloved Valentine,” that “ if he had" not 
half the livelihood that he hath she would not 
forsake him.” She beseeches him that this 
“ bylle ” be seen of none earthly creature save 
himself. John himself is very deeply touched, 
for he writes to his brother that “ carpenters 
of this crafte that I use now have not alderbest 
their wits their own ! ” Difficulties were many 
and great, but before the sweet yellow elm- 
leaves had fallen on the autumn grass, John 
has taken Margery home to Oxneed. By 
December she is writing him a simple tender 
letter, saying, “ I pray you that ye will 
wear the ring with the image of St. Alargrete 
that I sent you for a remembrance until ye 
come home.” Next year a “ fair son ” 
Christopher is born. As the years pass there 
are scattered letters in which Margery 
generally begins dutifully “ Right reverend and 
worshipful Sir,” but sometimes her love 
overflows the bounds and we have “ My owne 
swete hert.” It is delightful to read one letter 
from the husband, written many years after 
the early days of marriage, begging Margery 
to send him a large plaister of her flose 
ungwentorum for a friend who has “ an ache 
in his knee.” “He is the man,” says John 
Paston, “ who brought you and me together, 
and I had lever than ^40 you could depart 
him and his pain. But when you send me 
the plaister you must send me writing how it 
should be laid to and taken from his knee, and 
how long it should abide on his knee unre- 
moved,” etc. From this letter we see that 
Margery, happy woman, had known how to 
make John rejoice in their union, and that 
besides their skill in sewing and every kind of 
brewing and baking, the maidens of the 
fifteenth century had some good knowledge of 
binding wounds and tending sickness. As we 
wander backwards along the paths of time we 
shall see very plainly that in the girls of the 
past there have always been present powers 
for good of every kind. Let us be very 
grateful that under the reign of our dear 
Queen such wonderful opportunities for 
developing these powers have been generously 
opened up to us. Clotilda Marson. 


HAIR-WORK AS A HIGHLY REMUNERATIVE EMPLOYMENT FOR GIRLS, 

AND ITS APPLICATION TO VARIOUS OTHER KINDS OF FANCY-WORK. 


PART III. 

The Artistic Aspect of the Work .—In this 
rapid sketch only the bare technicalities of the 
work have been described. The most interesting 
part, however, in which all the artistic powers 
of the worker are called into play is what may 
be termed the “portrait-painting” of the art. 
It is not enough merely to produce a wig to 
conceal the loss of hair; the peculiarities of 
each person’s natural hair must also be repro¬ 
duced, and to accomplish this successfully 
requires a greater degree of observation and 
discrimination than might at first be supposed, 
and this renders the work peculiarly suitable 
to ladies possessing artistic taste which they 
wish to turn to profitable account. 

A portrait-painter by closely observing his 
sitter and reproducing some insignificant cha¬ 
racteristic will often contrive to catch the 
most striking resemblance, and certainly no 
part of the personal appearance is more 
striking than the growth, colour, and usual 
way of arranging the hair. Any little trick in 
the fall of a rebellious curl that never could be 
coaxed to lie straight, can be easily imitated 
by the hair-worker, simply by the direction 
given to the hook when knotting, the artist- 
worker copying the natural pose of the hair 
from a photo or portrait. For such works of 
art the most extravagant prices are paid in 
Paris. 

The most scrupulous exactitude is also 
needed in matching any shade or tint required 
for a knot or other supplement to the hair. 
Few people, perhaps, except artists, have ever 
studied the variety of tints and colours to be 
found in human hair, for although to the 
casual observer it is simply flaxen, golden, 
auburn, brown or black, in each of these the 
variety of shade and tint is so great that long 
practice is required to distinguish them readily. 

Some of these shades are very rare, and yet 
they must be procured at all costs, for no dye 
ever invented can take the place of natural 
colour. It would be impossible, for example, 
to imitate the peculiar tint of “ Sweet Katie’s ” 
hair, “in gloss and hue the chestnuts, when 
the shell divides and shows the fruit within.” 
The “ lint-locks ” of the Scottish lassie, or of 
the “ yellow-haired ” laddie, are quite different 
from the flaxen hair seen in the South. It 
was the golden hair, as well as the soft, blue 
eyes of the Saxon children, that made the 
good bishop say “Not Angles, but angels.” 


By A. P. P. 

Though these pure tints cannot be artificially 
obtained, skilful hair-workers can sometimes 
obtain the other tones they require by mixing 
hair of a lighter or darker tint together, an 
operation, however, that requires the greatest 
nicety and care to be successfully accomplished. 
The various shades of biown hair, light or 
dark, golden or ruddy, are exceedingly per¬ 
plexing either to match or to manipulate, and 
yet they all exist in what is commonly known 
as “ brown hair.” 

Black, too, is as varied in tone, if not more 
so, than brown, of which it is sometimes the 
deepest shade, while at others it is of a hue so 
intense that, like that of the Lady of the Lake, 
it “ to shame might bring the plumage of the 
raven’s wing.” 

White hair, and especially when of a good 
length, is perhaps the most expensive. Very 
beautiful and artistic coiffures are made in 
Paris of white hair, for French ladies whose 
hair has become white when quite young or 
middle-aged prefer wearing artificial hair of 
that colour, when necessary, to adopting any 
other tint that would be detected. 

Natural white hair when long and abundant 
is very difficult to get, and bleached imita¬ 
tions are absolutely worthless; but what sad 
stories those natural white hairs could tell of 
the days before they became a marketable 
commodity ! Hair suddenly turned white from 
fright or grief, as in the case of poor Queen 
Marie Antoinette, frequently happens, though 
more often white hairs are the result of long 
years of pain and suffering. 

“ It turned not white in a single night, 

As men’s have done from sudden fright,” 

the poor prisoner related, only, as time gene¬ 
rally does its work very effectually, “ scanty 
white locks ” are more general than the 
“ tresses grey ” of the old harper. 

The different shades of grey hair used in 
trade, whether short or long, are generally 
natural, though they can to some extent be 
formed artificially by adding white to hair of 
other colours, and when only a “ sprinkling ” 
of grey hairs is required the skill of the true 
artist is displayed. We are living in an artistic, 
not to say realistic, age, and when truth de¬ 
mands it a few “ silver threads among the 
golden ” instead of marring the effect only add 
to the reality. 

Most of the long hair sold in England is 
collected by Jewish merchants from the different 


countries of Europe. The proper washing 
and preparing of these heads of hair to make 
them fit for use is naturally a very thorough 
undertaking. They are first washed, and then 
boiled all night in large cauldrons of water 
containing a strong solution of washing soda. 
They are then thoroughly washed again and 
rinsed in an abundance of cold water in which 
a small quantity of laundress’s blue has been 
dissolved. They are then hung up to dry, 
and hackled in the way already described. 
Some of the hair when washed is found to be 
of a very superior quality little suspected in 
its original condition, but which, when finished, 
glistens in the sun like burnished gold, and one 
would no more hesitate to use the hair so 
prepared than silk or any other material for 
fancy-work. 

Some of this foreign hair is so remarkable 
for its abundance that the idea of a yearly 
growth for the hair market is quite possible, as 
such a mass would be more of an encumbrance 
than otherwise—though it is doubtful if it 
often equals the weight of Absalom’s, “who 
polled his two hundred shekels’ weight of hair, 
after the king’s weight, every year, because it 
was heavy upon him.” 

The great length of some of the rarer kinds 
imported reminds one of the 

“ wan sweet maiden, who shore away 
Clean from her forehead all that wealth of 

hair, 

Which made a silken mat-work for her feet. 
And out of this she plaited broad, 

A strong sword-belt, and wove with silver 

thread 

And crimson, in the belt, a strange device.” 

One more example of the heroic sacrifice of 
long hair is remembered with pride by the 
Sicilians, whose City of Palermo was delivered 
from the Saracens, who were defeated by the 
arrows shot from bow-strings made by the 
patriotic women from their long hair when 
the bow-strings failed. 

But while speaking of the abundance of the 
human hair, it would be consoling to those 
suffering from its loss to believe what Dromio 
declared, that “ what a man is scanted in hair,” 
he hath gained in wit, or again, “ that many a 
man has more hair than wit.” It would be 
interesting to note how many of the world’s 
great men have had, as Dromio further re¬ 
marked, “ to pay fine for a periwig, and 
recover the lost hair of another man.” 


What is a Jubilee. 

Speaking of the Queen’s Jubilee in 1897, 
Canon Hammond tells a story of two old 
goodies who met, one of them in the course 
of conversation expressing a wish for enlighten¬ 
ment on this question. 

“ What is a Jewbilee, my deear ? ” said 
she. 

“Why, ’tes like this,” said the other. “If 
yiew and yiewr auld man ’ave been married 
fifty years, ’tes a Golden Weddin’, but if the 
Lord ’ave took un, ’tes a Jewbilee.” 

Keep the Peace. —If I vex another I 
only teach him to vex me again ; injuries 
awaken a revengeful spirit, and even a fly can 
trouble our patience. 


VARIETIES. 

The Cyclist. 

She grasped the bar, arranged her skirts, 
With dainty little tucks and flirts ; 

Posed on the saddle, felt the tread 
Of the pedal, and, “I’m off! ” she said. 
A whirl of wheels, a swerve and sway, 
And from the road-bed where she lay 
She realised in full degree 
The climax of her prophecy. 

Ever Present.— The celebrated botanist, 
Linnaeus, always showed in his conversation, 
writings, and actions the greatest sense of 
God’s omnipresence. He was indeed so 
strongly impressed with this idea that he 
wrote over the door of his library, “ Live 
innocently : God is here.” 


Two Ways of Looking at it. 

Maggie: “ Mamma, what is repartee ? ” 

Mamma: “ Repartee, my daughter, is a 
very clever answer when you say it to any¬ 
body, but a very rude answer when anybody 
says it to you.” 

Telling Unpleasant Truths.— People 
do not like to be told unpleasant facts. As 
the saying goes, “ Truth sometimes is brutal; ” 
but when an unpleasant truth must be told, 
to use a little tact in the telling of it will make 
the hurt less deep. Say and do pleasant 
things in this world whenever it is possible ; 
but if disagreeable ones come to the surface, 
handle them as gently as you can, to spare 
the feelings of others. 
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“BETTER.” 

By SARAH DOUDNEY. 


“Better this evening ”—so the doctor said, 
And with a parting smile he went away, 
Leaving great peace around that little bed 
Where I have watched so sadly day by day. 


The mellow chime of old cathedral bells 

Flows down the street and through the quiet lane, 
A sweet familiar melody that tells 

Of hope beyond these years of doubt and pain. 

The gold of sunset floods the silent room ; 

A bird floats slowly through the amber sky ; 

A bunch of woodbine in its richest bloom 

Brings back old sorrows with a fragrant sigh. 


Oh, bells! oh, golden light, and flowery breath! 

So it was ever with me in the past; 

The soul’s stern warfare waged with life and death, 
And the sweet restfulness that came at last. 

“Better this evening”—soon again to rise; 

Dear child, whose patience was so calm and true ! 
A little sleep, and then your gentle eyes 
Shall open brightly to the morning blue. 



THE LANGUAGE OF GIRLS. 


By ELSA 


PART II. 

IN SOCIETY. 

Xanthus, the master of JEsop, is said to have 
asked a large company to dinner, and HIsop 
was ordered to provide the choicest dainties 
that money could procure. 

The first course consisted of tongues cooked 
in different ways, and served with appropriate 
sauces. 

The guests were much amused. The 
second course brought—tongues again. The 
third course—still tongues. The fourth— 
Tongues. 

“What means this, sirrah?” asked 
Xanthus furiously of his slave. 

“ Master, you gave me leave to. choose,” 
was answered. “ What is there more choice 
than the tongue ? ” 

“ ‘ More choice ! ’ ” repeated Xanthus, with 
a direful sneer, and added, “ Give us to¬ 
morrow, sirrah, what you deem least choice. 
My guests will be the same. Provide for 
them, and look you do not anger me again.” 

The slave made obeisance, and provided 
for the guests of next day. He provided 
tongues. 

The moral of the story is not far to seek. 
Speech may be very choice, and may not be 
choice at all. When it takes the form of— 
well, scandal-mongering, it is very vile. 
Happily, there are many persons of the opinion 
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that scandal-mongering is less common nowa¬ 
days than it was aforetime, the notion that it 
enlivens conversation being one that is steadily 
losing ground, and that most odious form of 
it whereby the speaker stops, as supposing the 
matter sufficiently understood, being so widely 
condemned that one is forced to believe that 
it will soon cease to be. Thus only the other 
day a girl, who, in a London drawing-room, 
uttered a slander that broke down on a 
“but, however,” was utterly confounded 
by a woman’s saying, “ My dear, proceed, 
proceed ! ” 

By very much less iniquitous than slander and 
yet truly deplorable is a recklessly censorious 
vein of comment that has come to be very 
common iu contemporary society of a certain 
kind. The following colloquy gives a sample 
of it. A girl and a matron spoke, the girl 
speaking first. 

“ Who is that man over there ? ” 

The matron named him, and added— 

“ Shall I introduce him to you ? ” 

“ No, thanks. We’ve been introduced, but 
I didn’t catch his name. He’s an awful haw .” 

She meant bore. 

The matron smiled. The man in question 
was her brother, and was not the type of man 
who would come off with flying colours from 
an encounter with a girl whose vocabulary 
included the word haw. 

The very young person as an afternoon 


and Young/’ 

caller is sometimes highly diverting. She 
called some little time ago upon an aged lady 
whose Skye-terrier crawled about the floor, 
wheezing and sneezing. 

“ How old is it F ” asked the young person. 

“ Thirteen,” was the answer. 

“ Oh ! ” (A start—the young person was 
thirteen.) “ It looks older than me, doesn’t 
it ? It looks as old as-” 

Here a word was suppressed. 

“ How old does it look ? ” was asked. 

“ Well,” (a gulp; then, bravely,) “ every 
day of sixty.” 

The aged lady, who was every day of 
seventy, felt that she had been let down very 
gently. 

There prevails largely an idea which, as well 
as the present writer has been able to make 
out, is totally without foundation on fact that 
the language of society in the English capital 
is by very much more epigrammatic than that 
of society anywhere else the three kingdoms 
over, not to omit the principality. 

It was, however, in a town of mid-England 
that a cynic this year passed comment on an 
assembly which he watched from a door with 
ears pricked. His comment was— 

“ Small talk, tall talk, all talk ! ” 

Having delivered himself of that epigram, 
the said cynic made his adieux to the hostess, 
his sister, and returned to the bachelor 
lodgings whither he had come. 
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The Scots capital is not generally regarded 
as the home of social wit, but it was at a 
society gathering in Edinburgh of some three 
years ago that a girl said to a man who has 

passed the saying on- 

“ I like to watch a company like this, and 
to classify the persons composing it.” 

“How do you classify them ?” asked the 
man. 

“ Into persons speaking, persons spoken 
to, and persons spoken of,” was the answer. 

“ You are witty,” said the man. 

“ That’s not wit,” demurred the girl. 

“ It’s-■” 

“ What is it ? ” 

“ It’s sense.” 

That demurrer spoilt all, says the man, but 
he is mistaken. It revealed the girl in her 
entirety, the words which preceded it revealing 
her but in part. 

To give next a sample of country wit. It 
was a girl having her birthplace and abiding- 
place in a Welsh village, who in the hearing 
of this chronicler met the question, “ Has 
she a good accent ? ” the person referred to 
being another girl, with the answer, “ Yes ; I 
did not notice it.” 

For a parallel to that, one must hark back 
to the days in which Dr. Samuel Johnson at 
his wittiest and wisest said of a young gentle¬ 
woman that she must have been well dressed 
because he had not noticed anything that she 
wore. 

That, by the way, persons may dress to look 
for a time what they are not, is a well-known 
fact. Equally well known is it, however, that 
those who in the long run are found guilty of 
masquerading, are mostly convicted out of their 
own mouths, as was the donkey that arrayed 
itself in a lion’s skin and passed for a lion 
until it brayed. 

Thus, in a London drawing-room, a girl 
whose dress was strikingly elegant, said 
recently, in deferring to her neighbour— 

“ It lays with you.” 

This variant of “ It lies with you ” caused the 
person addressed a shock for which he was 
the less prepared, that the beautiful dress of 
the girl speaking heightened her handsome¬ 
ness to the point of making her look what in 
generous phrasing is termed queenly. 

In democratic days such as these, there is a 
marked tendency to pay scant heed to the 
distinctions of rank, and it seems not wholly 
unlikely that we shall revert to the Miltonic 
use of the word “equals” to denote persons 
having the same age. Some hold that even 
respect to age is on the decline, as shown by 
the attitude taken up by the young person of 
the hour to the old person. This attitude 
sometimes prompts the putting of singular 
questions, as when a maiden aged seventeen 
asked lately the grandmother of a maiden of 
that age what “ bike ” she rode by preference. 

It would be interesting to know which 
person on the whole suffers most in the case of 
a conversation which takes a turn humiliating 
to one and remorse-inspiring to the other. 
When the present writer was a girl, an old 
Cambrian said once to her in the course of a 
discussion— 

“ Ah, you don’t know Welsh ! ” 

“ No,” was the auswer, followed by the 
query, “ do you ? ” 

“ No,” said the Cambrian brokenly. 

Terrible moment for him, says someone. 

It was certainly a terrible moment for the 
girl confronting him. 

A very common girl-type in society of 
to-day is that supplied by the person who 
conceives it polite to imply that she attaches 
the first importance to a gift which is denied 
to herself. 

“ If only I could sing, I often think ! ” said 
such a girl last winter to a distinguished singer. 
The distinguished singer answered quietly— 

“ I had rather be able to speak than sing.” 


“ 1 Speak ’! Why everyone speaks. Not 
everyone can sing.” 

“ No, but birds can, and kettles can. As 
well as I can judge, hardly anyone can speak, 
and no thing can.” 

“ You can,” said the girl admiringly. 

“ Thank you,” said the distinguished singer ; 
“ that is better than the plaudits that my song 
evoked.” 

In a pause of talking oneself, it is often a 
pleasure to listen to the talk of others. An 
old gentleman tells of a conversation carried on 
within his hearing at a London evening party. 
The talkers were a man and a maiden, who 
stood at a table on which were books. The 
man took up a book and read from it— 

“ ‘ A woman whose ruling passion is not 
vanity is superior to any man of equal 
faculties.’ What do you think of that ? ” he 
asked. 

“It makes no sense,” said the maiden. 

“ Amend it,” said the man. 

The maiden amended it. 

“ ‘ A woman whose ruling passion is not 
vanity,’ ” she said, “ ‘ is superior to any man 
whose ruling passion is not vanity.’ * That 
makes sense,” she added. 

“Right! ” said the old gentleman. 

An apt quotation, it is on all hands allowed, 
sets off speech, and so it does, but it does not 
make a base action noble and it may upon 
occasion make it unforgettable. 

A kinswoman of the writer of this article 
was present at a garden-party at which a 
grave-faced gentleman placed himself before a 
dish of strawberries, and deliberately picked 
from it all the best and biggest, observing as 
he did so to a person beside him— 

“ It was well said by Bishop Boteler of the 
strawberry that doubtless God could have 
made a better berry, but doubtless He never 
did.” 

The quotation was apt, hut it is not as an 
apt quoter that that strawberry-eater is 
remembered by the lady who was witness of 
his action. 

A good story-teller, man or maid, is 
generally at a premium in society, and in this 
connection may be cited the counsel of a good 
story-teller. “ If you are paying a visit and 
have ouly one good story to tell, tell it at 
going. There is a person living who has the 
reputation of having always a fund of good 
stories to tell because she tells one at leave- 
taking.” 

The person who is not too stupid to make a 
blunder, to use the phrase of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, has never been absent from society, 
and is not absent from it now. In the likeness 
of a young girl she met the whispered question 
put to her by a cautious old gentleman to 
whom she offered a dainty, “ Is it ice ? ” with 
the whispered answer, “ Yes, very nice.” 

In the likeness of another young girl she 
replied a few years ago to the question, “ Are 
you Conservative or Liberal ? ” 

“ I ? Oh, I don’t know. Papa, I think, 
is on the side of Lord Gladstone. Are 
you ? ” 

“ No, I’m on the side of Mr. Salisbury,” 
was the tremulous answer. 

The girl-hostess is sometimes clever enough 
to blunder. “ When are you going ? ” she 
asked one of her guests in the not very long 
agone. 

“ Now, if you wish,” was the stiff answer. 

“ Oh—er—I was simply thinking of a girl 
who’d like to join your party going home. 
Have I said something ghastly ? ” 

The stiff* person relaxed. 

“ Not at all,” she replied with a smile that 
would no longer be kept back. “ You only 
asked me when I was going. I shouldn’t do 
so to everyone, you know. It’s just a little 
—unusual.” 

Here two laughed merrily. So far good ; 
but sometimes the form of* cleverness which 


leads to blundering has rather disastrous 
results. Says Kingsley of a girl— 

“ Anything to turn attention from her; and 
in that nervous haste which makes people 
speak, and speak foolishly too, just because 
they ought to be silent, she said-” 

What did she say ? 

Kingsley tells. It was a thing that would 
have been just as well left unsaid, as many 
things said by those not too stupid to make a 
blunder would,, to say the truth of them, be 
just as well left unsaid. 

The shy girl is comprehensibly not a society 
favourite, for people do not foregather in gala 
attire and in recreative mood to bring relish to 
the spectacle of tongue-tied maiden meditation; 
howbeit, in that society the suffrages of which 
are desired by the most aspiring, the most 
timorous and taciturn of maidens is preferred 
to those among her sisters who illustrate the 
difference which, according to a Queen Anne 
wit, exists between the impudent and the 
absurd. “The impudent,” said Sir Richard 
Steele, “ are those who are pressing though 
they know they are disagreeable, while the 
absurd are those who are importunate because 
they think they are acceptable.” 

Here it may be asked by some, Who are 
they who “know they are disagreeable ” ? 

So often they are self-confessed that the 
thought lies near that no girl-reader of this 
paper will be unacquainted with the type of 
person who opens up intercourse with the 
numbing, if it should not be called brazen, 
communication, “ I know I’m disagreeable.” 
Of not quite the same type as is she, but quite 
equally disconcerting is the person, sometimes 
a girl, who draws attention to the obvious in 
the words, “ I’m not clever,” or who puts the 
embarrassing question, “Does this bore 
ou ? ” in mid-recital of a stoiy which she has 
erself divined is not interesting, though your 
expressing agreement of opinion with her by 
answering affirmatively her question would, 
the odds are, offend her mightily. 

The person whom Sir Richard Steele dubs 
absurd is often conscious to agony of his own 
absurdity, and is really importunate not so 
much because thinking himself acceptable as 
because wishing himself acceptable. The 
great Russian novelist Turgenief has made 
such a person describe the curious way in 
which he is hailed by his friends. 

“ At sight of me they seem to assume an 
entirely different person, laugh unnaturally, 
and look not into my eyes nor at my feet, as 
many do, but full in my face, press my hand 
hurriedly, and as hurriedly say, ‘Ah, how 
d’ye do ? ’ or else, ‘ Why, you here, too ? ’ 
and very soon withdraw, and actually stand 
for some time immovable anear, as if they 
were trying to recall something to their 
memory.” 

Here a dismayed person is made to describe 
the dismay with which the sight of him fills 
other persons, who are not unkind, still less 
unmannerly, but who look him full in the face 
to begin with, and who, undreaming that he 
sees through their artifice, prior to leaving 
him for someone more enjoyable, stand 
immovable anear, as if they were trying to 
recall something to their memory. 

A word here on the subject of the self- 
excusing person. This person is not 
necessarily humble and meek, but is often 
essentially proud and fierce, as was the wolf 
that previous to devouring the lamb tried to 
make it believe that it had disturbed a stream 
of which its captor was wont to drink, and as 
was the fox that tried to prove to the cock 
that in making a breakfast of him he was 
acting as the would-be benefactor of mankind 
whose sweetest morning slumber chanticleer 
disturbed. The society case analogous to 
these is supplied by the case of her who says, 
as did a girl not long ago in a drawing-room 
of Mayfair—- 
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“ I’m awfully sorry for the ospreys, you 
know, but why do they grow such fascinating 
tips ? ” 

That girl, you are to note, cast upon the 
ospreys the blame that attached to herself for 
wearing osprey tips. 

In the case of those not endowed with fine 
social gifts, it is not always easy to make 
conversation with a person newly introduced 
without having recourse to a question which 
at one and the same time marks the person 
putting it as ignorant of grammar and lacking 
in good taste. The question is, “ Who do 
you remind me of? ” addressed to the new¬ 
comer, or, “ Who does he—she—remind you 
of? ” addressed to a third person. There are 
people who are veritably dreaded by other 
people for the simple reason that they cannot 
embark on conversation of whatsoever kind 
until they have settled in their own minds 
whom the persons newly introduced to them 
remind them of. 

Less undelighting, while quite equally 
curious, is the phenomenon presented by 
those people, often maidens, who appear to 
be unable to originate the name of any 
object, while evidently knowing what it is, 
and who are equally, it would seem, unable to 
reply lucidly to any question, although they 
manifestly understand it. They suffer in a 
modified form from the disease termed by 
those who have given study to brain affections 
aphasia , whence the use by them of the 
expression, “ Thingimy by Thingimbob,” to 
denote a work the name of which is not 
Thingimy, and the author of which is not 
Thingimbob, and whence also on their part 
the vexatious reply which is broken off mid¬ 
way with the exclamation, “You understand 
what I mean! ” the fact being that the 
speaker suddenly experiences not a reluctance 
but an inability to proceed. 

The plain truth is that talking, as Mr. 
Tulliver said, is troublesome work, and the 
troublesomeness attaching to it is increased as 


certain topics pass more and more out of 
favour—the weather, for instance. There are 
persons who express a lively regret that the 
weather is no longer as much to the fore in 
conversation as it used to be. These persons 
deplore what should not be deplored. It is 
not that the weather is an unimportant 
subject that it seems so desirable that it 
should cease to be what it was in times past, 
a matter of daily and almost hourly discussion. 
Stress of weather, as all know, some three 
centuries ago changed the political face of 
Europe in dispersing a large fleet sent out 
from Spain, and some century later it gave a 
new political face to Europe in keeping 
captive a little fleet which was meant to have 
been sent out from England. Tremendous 
issues are involved in the weather, but chatter 
on the subject of it really profits nothing. 

A question which is one of the most 
important in connection with social inter¬ 
course is that involved in a case which, as 
stated by a German writer, stands thus— 

“It is easy to hide hate, less easy to hide 
love, least easy to hide indifference.” 

It is, some assert, of the necessity of things 
that she who goes much into society shall 
meet persons who have neither her hate nor 
her love, the feeling which she has for them 
being, if not exactly indifference, yet a thing 
little removed from it. To spare such persons 
the shock which they would experience if 
given to understand what is the feeling that 
they inspire is the desire, it is further main¬ 
tained, of every girl whose heart is not of pig- 
iron. 

Good. But what about those girls who in 
intercourse with persons of their own sex 
conceive that indiscriminate kissing and use 
of the word “ dear ” convey an idea of 
general affectionateness calculated to diffuse 
happiness and ease ? 

They are egregiously mistaken. 

Indifference it is not merely difficult to hide, 
it is impossible to hide it, and all efforts in 


that direction make it only the more manifest 
to those to whom it gives pain. It is, how¬ 
ever, luckily by no means necessary to feel 
indifference towards those to whom are given 
neither love nor hate. There are persons to 
whom it is impossible to feel indifference 
towards anyone. These persons are by more 
than a little lower than the angels, but yet, 
ideally speaking, stand so fully head and 
shoulders above other persons that in society 
as elsewhere all bow down before them, 
treating them as queens and kings. 

That is their high reward. 

So far nothing has been said of that 
important thing—listening. 

“To listen,” says Disraeli of one of his 
society heroines, “was among many talents 
perhaps her rarest.” Taken from its context 
that sentence is so worded as to allow of two 
interpretations, one of them not so favourable 
to Zenobia as the author of Endymion would 
desire. 

This is the place in which it would be 
suitable if it were possible to set forth clearly 
what constitutes listening in that sense in 
which it is not merely preserving silence while 
others speak, a great number of people, 
among them many girls, being of the extra¬ 
ordinary opinion that listening is merely that. 
So far from that being even a main part of it, 
listening in the best sense which attaches to it 
is the speaking with every part of the face but 
the lips, so that your listener proper is by 
turns set aghast and agloom by all that is 
said to her, and not only that, but is, with 
nice adjustment of interest in the talk going 
forward, set facially querying, commenting, 
assenting, denying, praising, condemning, 
pitying, congratulating. 

The girl who can silently do all that is no 
mere mummer, but is dowered with what 
society, too much maligned as mercenary, 
really sets the highest value on—rich 
sympathies. 

(To be continued .) 


FARCED OLIVES. 

By “A. M. B.” 


lthough there may 
be many people to 
whom recipes for 

serving olives in dif¬ 

ferent forms will not 
appeal, for the taste 
is decidedly an ac¬ 
quired one, yet to a 
large number any 
new form of serv¬ 
ing this delicious 

little fruit will be acceptable. 

On account of the cleansing effect olives 

have upon the palate, they are placed upon the 
dinner-table in small fancy dishes for the 
guests to partake of between the courses, but 
more often they are dressed in some dainty 
way as savouries, and it is for this course that 
I shall give recipes. They may also rank 
among hors d'oeuvres, in which case tiny 

china plates are used, each plate containing 
enough for one person. 

Before giving the recipes I must say a few 
words about olives. Those imported into this 
country are the Spanish, which is the largest, 
and a little more bitter than any other; the 
Trench, which is exceedingly good, and the 
Italian, which by many is considered the best 
of all. All are pickled in their unripe state 

—brine or oil being employed for their 

preservation. If very salt, soak in cold water 
an hour and wipe quite dry before using. A 


bottle of olives costs from 6d. to is., and to have 
them in perfection they should be firm to the 
touch. If more are taken from the bottle than 
required, they can be put back again, but it is 
important to remember that unless covered in 
weak brine, they will lose their colour and be¬ 
come flabby. Olives farcies (stuffed olives) are 
also sold ready for the table, but of course the 
expense is rather more—is. 6d. a small bottle. 

The first dish shall be Olive Croutes. The 
Spanish olive is most suitable for these. Take 
5 olives, 5 small rounds of bread fried a pretty 
golden colour (small plain biscuits will do if 
more convenient), a few capers, i hard-boiled 
yolk, i oz. butter, juice of half a lemon, I tea¬ 
spoonful of anchovy essence or paste, cayenne 
pepper and salt. 

The olives must be “turned,” as the stoning 
of an olive is termed. To do this you will 
require a small sharp penknife. Pass the point 
of it slantingly into the fruit until the stone is 
reached, then peel round it until the stone 
comes out clean. It must be carefully done, as 
the fruit should resume its shape and remain 
unbroken after the stoning process. Mix the 
lemon juice, butter, egg, anchovy, etc., on a 
plate with a broad-bladed knife until the in¬ 
gredients are all incorporated ; make a small 
paper bag of stout.paper (the kind grocers use 
for wrapping up butter is best—.note-paper will 
do if that is not procurable) the shape of a cone, 
leaving a tiny hole as a sort of funnel—put the 


mixture into this and force some of it into 
the olives. Now place each farced or stuffed 
olive on a round of bread fried lightly 
spread with anchovy paste or essence; all 
round the olive and on the top place the capers. 
A spot of the butter mixture forced between 
each caper gives the finishing touch; serve on 
a bed of cress temptingly arranged. 

Real anchovies are an improvement; they 
should be passed through a hair sieve if used 
before being mixed with the other ingredients, 
and then instead of the capers take a thin slice 
or fillet of anchovy and roll round the olive. 
Slirimp or bloater paste may replace the 
anchovy. 

Olives farced with Sardines. —Allow two or 
three to each person. For 6 olives take 3 
sardines, l£ oz. butter, 1 teaspoonful of tomato 
pulp or sauce, lemon juice, salt and cayenne to 
taste—just a dust of powdered mace. Skin 
and bone the sardines, pass through a sieve 
with tomato pulp, etc., turn the olives and 
farce as before with a paper cone. Have 
ready some nice white crisp celery finely shred, 
place on small entree dish, sprinkle with 
vinegar and salad oil, salt and pepper, and then 
scatter finely-chopped parsley on the top. 
Arrange the olives tastefully on the bed of 
celery and use a little of the pale green part 
for decorating the top of each. When celery 
is not in season, lettuces, cucumbers, or other 
green-meat, may be used. 
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Olive Canapes. —Another simple way of serv¬ 
ing a pretty savoury of olives and celery is to 
take, say, five oval croiites of fried bread and 
place them on small plates. On each piece of 
bread place three olives farcees , on each side of 
the bread lay a little bundle of celery cut into 
extremely fine strips; season highly. Finish 
off with a little chopped aspic jelly ; one table¬ 
spoonful of jelly goes a long way for purposes 
of this sort. Should more colour be liked, a 
few shreds of red chile laid on the top of the 
celery will make a more brilliant savoury. 

Olives in Aspic .—This is a more elaborate 
dish. Some tiny dariole moulds should be 
chosen, and after rinsing them in cold water 
leave them wet. Pour in to the depth of half an 
inch some well-flavoured aspic jelly. Let it set. 
Take an olive, stoned and stuffed, and place 
it exactly in the middle of the jelly, now pour in 
one teaspoonful of liquid cold aspic, and let that 
again set, and in doing so it will keep the olive 


in place; a bowl of broken ice for the mould to 
stand on will cause the jelly to set almost im¬ 
mediately. Cover the fruit entirely now with 
jelly. When cold turn out carefully by 
dipping each mould in warm water for an 
instant. Serve on a bed of salad mixed with 
a tablespoonful of mayonnaise dressing made 
thus:—put raw yolk of egg in a bowl and 
with a wooden spoon or fork, work in enough 
oil (gradually at first) to make it as thick as 
whipped cream, add vinegar to taste, also 1 
teaspoonful of mustard, J teaspoonful of salt, J 
teaspoonful of sugar and dust of pepper. The 
white of the egg can be put in a greased egg- 
cup covered with greased paper and cooked 
for ten minutes in boiling water till hard and 
firm and then used for garnishing the salad. 
Slices of cooked beetroot go well with it. 

Olive Toast. —I have reserved the quickest 
and easiest recipe for the last. A slice of well- 
buttered toast cut into small squares, 10 olives, 


1 tablespoonful of gherkins or capers all 
chopped finely and mixed with a teaspoonful 
of anchovy essence, half a teaspoonful of 
curry paste, a few grains of cayenne and 
salt if necessary. Spread thickly on toast 
and serve very hot (by placing in oven for few 
minutes). 

Before concluding this article I must give 
directions for preparing olives for garnishing 
other dishes, e.g., beef-steaks, chops, etc. 
Stone the olives, blanch them by putting them 
into cold water and bringing them to the boil, 
strain off the water and cover with good stock, 
and, if allowed, half a glass of sherry. Cook 
gently half an hour and then use for garnishing 
entrees or other dishes. 

Olive Sauce is made by allowing J lb. of 
stoned olives to£ pt. of stock, lemon juice and 
seasoning to taste. Cook half an hour ; or the 
fruit may be chopped and added to plain 
melted butter. 
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CHAPTER II. 

We must return to 
Seaview. 

Miss Kitty had 
gradually regained 

her composure, and settled herself to prepare 
the German lesson, in readinessfor Herr Oppen- 
heim’s visit at seven o’clock. She took special 
delight in German. Herr Oppenheim was a 
married man. His wife and child had lodgings 
in Essington. His fatherly instincts made 
him adapt his teaching to the tastes and 
tempers of his pupils. He understood Miss 
Kitty’s disposition—fanciful and imaginative, 
shy and sensitive, with a keen appreciation of 
legendary lore. He taught her to sing wild 
songs of the Goths, and he won her attentive 
interest over many a Gothic myth and German 
romance, as recorded by Wolfram von 
Eschenbach in the Helderibuch. 

The legend which most captivated Kitty’s 
fancy was that of the Giant Ymir and his 
offspring the Duergar—dwarfs dwelling in 
rocks and hills, noted for their strength, 
subtlety, and magical powers—the personi¬ 
fication of the subterranean powers of 
nature. 

Often would Miss Kitty weave day-dreams 
of the Duergar, while roaming in idle meditation 
over the cliffs—especially on wild autumnal or 
wintry afternoons, when the roaring winds and 
waves played grand symphonies of storm- 
movement ; when the sea-mists wreathed 
themselves over the rocks in weird, sheeted 
phantom shapes, to dissolve into demons of 
darkness, and scour the dips and hollows under 
cover of approaching night. 

Or on calm evenings, with only peace over 


earth and sky and sea, when the moon held 
high court in the heavens, “ so purely dark and 
darkly pure,” Miss Kitty would feast her mind 
on the banquet of fancy. “Why do not the 
Duergar come out of the rocks, and dance on 
Dancing Ledge ? ” The question would rise 
in her mind, half in jest, half in earnest. The 
scene seemed so exactly suited to them, that, 
if there were a ray of truth in the legend, it 
ought to beguile them into some manifestation. 

At times she would watch shreds of vapour 
float over the Ledge, till she almost believed 
that the Duergar were at last going .to gratify 
her curiosity. But they always faded away 
when they seemed to be gathering substance, 
only to leave her in disappointment. It was 
too bad ! 

After the German lesson was ended that 
evening, she approached Herr Oppenheim on 
the subject, describing her desires, and asking 
an explanation for their failure of fulfilment. 

The sober Teuton opened his blue eyes, and 
allowed a smile to play over his stolid 
countenance. 

“ Ach, my dear young lady, we live in too 
prosaic days. The Duergar are timid and 
frightened to cross the strip of silver sea. They 
have heard rumours of Rontgen rays, motor 
cars, great guns and torpedoes, wireless 
telegraphy, liquid air. They fear the modern 
English fashions, and will not venture to quit 
their trackless Carpathians, the home of the 
occult powers, vampires, lemurs, ghosts, 
duergar. You will not find them in respectable 
England.” 

“ Ah, but, Meinheer, could we not conjure 
them to us by magical incantations ? I heard 
them during that thunderstorm last week— 
mutteriugs of deep subterranean voices; the 
thunder talked to them and they answered.” 


“Ach, but I think not. We might go 
down in the moonlight and amuse ourselves 
by a representation. I would be Ymir, you 
and your two fair cousins the Duergar. We 
might dance on Dancing Ledge, and, if any 
one saw us from the cliffs, he would mistake 
us for spirits of the rocks. Ach, it is a good 
idea ! Will you ask leave of your aunt ? You 
and your cousins would wear white frocks, and 
let your hair stream free in the wind; I would 
wear black—black mask with horns, black 
tail. I should make an ugly giant ! What 
do you think of my little plan ? ” 

“ Oh, Meinheer, it is splendid I Aunt would 
not mind, and Edith and Adelaide would be 
delighted! Let us get all ready, and go down 
to-morrow night! ” 

Kitty clapped her hands and ran off to 
obtain the required consent. Her quick return 
proclaimed the ready acceptance of the 
proposal; and Herr Oppenheim took his leave 
with a promise to have his disguise ready by 
the next evening, when he would call for the 
young ladies and escort them down to Dancing 
Ledge. His wife would come to chaperon 
the young ladies, and his daughter, Wilma, 
would like to see the fun. 

He was true to his promise. In high glee 
the three girls tripped nimbly down the slopes. 
Each had prepared a loose white frock to slip 
over her ordinary dress, and while the German 
master made up in a convenient cave, the 
young ladies quickly performed their toilet. 
They nearly screamed when they saw him re¬ 
appear as a black, horned monster of hideous 
aspect, wagging a long tail. The contrast in 
their respective disguises was immense—a 
veritable demon and three fairies. They 
joined hands and capered about. Then Ymir 
stood in the centre, brandishing his arms with 
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ferocious gestures and lashing his tail, while 
the fairies skipped gracefully round him. They 
sang quaint Gothic songs and enjoyed the fun 
to their hearts’ content. 

On three successive evenings the Dance of 
the Duergar was performed on Dancing Ledge, 
and on the last occasion the effect was greatly 
increased by the burning of blue and red 
lights. There was evidently some unknown 
spectator who witnessed the performance and 
spread his marvellous report. Superstitious 
awe stimulated his imagination, and those who 
heard him had no scruples against exaggeration. 
So Fame, as is ever her wont, “acquired 
strength by going.” And when the report 
reached the ears of Essington School, it wore 
an aspect of terror well calculated to lift the 
hair and open wide the eyes of excitable boys. 

“ I say,” said Tom Perrin, bursting into a 
class-room where boys were reading or writing 
exercises, “ there’s no end of an excitement ! 


Dancing Ledge is haunted by demons and 
grisly bogeys ! Awful things have been seen! 
I’ve just heard about it from the chap who 
brings the bread.” 

“ Yoicks ! ” “ Hurray ! ” “ What is it ? ” 

“ Tell us more ! ” 

“ He says a chap was on the downs two 
nights ago, and he saw a lot of black demons, 
Avith horns, and tails, and fire flashing from 
their mouths, and a lot of white ghosts shriek¬ 
ing and rushing around. And other chaps 
saw them again last night with blue fire and 
awful orgies. Lots of people saw them. 
Some think they are a gang of smugglers 
dressed up—Deadman’s Rock sort of chaps, 
who look in at windows, and grin at you 
like fiends. They say the coastguard are 
going to turn out to-night with loaded rifles 
and cutlasses. There will be ghastly deeds of 
bloodshed. They believe the smugglers have 
got a lot of dynamite hidden in the caves, 


and are going to blow up the cliff before they 
surrender! There was never such an excite¬ 
ment known! ” 

The coastguard did turn out fully armed 
that night, but nothing was seen to cause 
alarm. Next day they thoroughly searched 
the shore, but failed to find a trace of anything 
suspicious. They watched for several nights 
without discovering any clue to the solution 
of the mystery. Then the more sober- 
minded folk said it was all a hoax. They 
traced the origin of the excitement to a 
quarryman who had a bad reputation, and it 
was broadly hinted that he had conjured up 
horrors under the potent inspiration of gin. 

So the scare gradually abated ; and when 
St. Luke’s summer brought an afterthought 
of the glory of June to that lone land, the 
ghosts of Dancing Ledge were laid in the 
oblivion of limbo. 

(To be concluded .) 
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LIFE’S TRIVIAL ROUND. 

By ROSA. NOUCHETTE CAREY, Author of ^Nellie’s jMernories,” (t IVIollie’s Prince,” etc. 


CHAPTER X. 

MR. CAMPBELL APPROVES OF THE PROGRAMME. 

“ And in pastures fair and vernal, 

In the coming by-and-by, 

Far across the sea eternal, 

We shall meet, my love and I.” 

Helen Marion Burnside. 

« ' ROM that time Mr. 

was exchanged 

chair, then there 
were short strolls 

rchard, or even down 
le Lane and across 
le goose green in 
1 of the evening, 
e afternoon he elec- 
trinea us by appearing in 
flannels on the tennis lawn, and brandish¬ 
ing a racquet. I could laugh now to 
think how Miss Faith and I ran out 
simultaneously on the terrace to warn him 
of his imprudence, and how he doffed his 
cap to us with a wilful smile, which told 
us that he meant to have his own way. 

Owen scrambled up the bank to 
reassure us. 

“ Campbell is only going to have a set 
with Hope. He says he wants exercise. 
You must watch his play, Aunt Faith. 
You know he won the last tourna¬ 
ment-” But here Owen interrupted 

himself to pick up the ball. “Well 
played, old man. I say, Hope, you must 
look out or you will soon be bowled over,” 
but Hope made no reply; she looked 
eager and excited ; to be beaten by such 
an antagonist was no humiliation. 

” Hope really looks quite pretty this 
afternoon, Berrie,” whispered Miss 
Faith, “ she has got such a lovely 
colour,” but to me the dear child was 
always pretty. I loved to watch her 
play; she was so light and nimble in her 
movements, her feet seemed scarcely to 
touch the ground. Mr. Campbell was a 
little breathless when the game was over. 
He flung himself down on the grassy 
slope and fanned himself. 

“You shall have your revenge to¬ 
morrow, Miss Hope,” he observed gaily. 
“Now please play a set with your 
brother, and let me watch you,” but 
Hope was a little reluctant to do this 
until Owen told her to “hurry up,” in 
his usual peremptory way, so she had no 
choice. 

J often heard scraps of conversation 
as I sat at my work in the bay window; 
but one evening when Owen and Mr. 
Campbell had come out to smoke their 
pipes on the terrace, I heard something 
that was certainly not intended for my ear 
—not that it mattered in the least to any¬ 
one. 

I think I had been dozing in the 
sweet summer twilight, for it had been a 


hot day, and I had been very busy over 
the strawberry jam, and when my own 
name struck on my ear it seemed a part 
of my dream, but I soon woke up. 

It was Mr. Campbell who was 
speaking, and so close to my window 
that I nearly jumped. 

“What a comely body that Berrie of 
yours is ! Our Scotch expression, sonsie, 
just suits her.” 

“Yes, I always liked her face when I 
was a little chap. She is as good as they 
make ’em, Campbell, is old Berrie. I 
suppose you know”—and here Owen 
puffed at his pipe—he was labor¬ 
iously trying to colour his new meer¬ 
schaum, though I often told him he was 
only spoiling it—“ I daresay someone 
has told you that Berrie is a sort of 
relation of ours. Oh, not close”— 
rather eagerly. “ Father calls her his 
kinswoman ; she was a distant cousin, 
and lived in quite a humble way.” 

“And Mr. Mostyn brought her under 
his roof. Do you know, Owen, I like 
that sort of clannishness immensely. It 
is quite mediaeval, or patriarchal, if you 
do not mind my saying such a thing. I 
rather wondered to hear Berrie calling 
you all by your Christian names, and 
your sister”—hesitating slightly— 
“ kisses her.” 

“ Oh, that’s nothing,” returned Owen, 
laughing. “ Gordon and I do it too 
sometimes. You see, we are awfully 
fond of old Berrie; she was good to us 
when we were kids—and mother died. 
Aunt Faith was good too”—rather 
apologetically—“ biit you know what I 
mean, Campbell—she did not under¬ 
stand boys. Old maids—I mean maiden 
aunts don’t as a rule.” 

“Well, perhaps not, but I have the 
greatest respect for Miss Faith. She is 
a little too thin skinned, perhaps, for this 
rough work-a-day world. How strange 
it is, Owen, to see two such women 
unmarried.” 

“Oh,” replied Owen lightly, “Aunt 
Faith had lots of lovers. Father told us 
so before her once, and she only grew 
pink, and did not contradict it. I 
suppose the course of true love did not 
run smooth. With Berrie it was 
different. She was engaged to a young 
farmer, and then the poor beggar died, 
and she never would take up with any¬ 
one else. I wonder where she is, 
Campbell, the brown parlour is quite 
dark. I must just run in for a match ; 
my pipe is gone out,” but just as Owen 
scrambled up on the window-sill I had 
disappeared behind the green baize 
door that led to the kitchen and store¬ 
room. My cheeks were hot and tingling, 
for I was mightily ashamed of myself for 
listening, but it was too great a tempta¬ 
tion. How odd it seemed, and yet it 
was gospel truth that Owen had blurted 
out in his boyish way, and it turned me 
hot and cold to hear him. 

Do I not remember that May day, 
and the guelder roses that peeped in 
at the window as I knelt there beside 


Richard and laid my face against his 
dead breast! That faithful true heart 
would never beat for me again in this life 
—I should never hear him call me 
fondly his little blessing. 

“ You have been my true lover, Dick,” 
I whispered to him, “ and I will be true 
to you. No one shall ever take me from 
you ; I am yours, Richard, my dear. I 
am married to you for time and eternity,” 
and though 1 know it was fancy, it 
seemed to me as though there was a 
smile on the white lips. 

Oh, those days—but I will not 
complain. It is through much tribulation, 
we are told, that we must enter our 
Heavenly kingdom. Most women have 
to walk through desolate places at some 
period or other of their lives. There are 
stony paths and arid wastes as well as 
green pastures and still waters, and 
dark and cloudy days as well as God’s 
sunshine. 

Well, I am not unhappy, and I 
think, though I say it with all 
humility, that I have learnt the hard 
lesson sent me by the All-merciful. 

I do not forget Richard. Oh, my dear, 
never, never : and on moonlight nights, 
when the lawn is silvery under the white 
light, and the stars come out in the dark 
blue spaces, I think of the lover and 
friend who is waiting for me up there. 
“ I shall go to him,” that is what I 
would say, “and one day there will be 
no more aching of the heart, no more 
loneliness, or pain, or longing; I shall 
have done my task, and finished the 
little piece of work that my Father has 
set me, and then—and then—” but here 
I would weep with pure joy and thankful¬ 
ness that my treasure was so safe with 
Him. 

Ah me! I had not meant to say so 
much about myself, but one fault leads 
to another. If I had not listened to the 
young men’s talk, I should not have 
been betrayed into this retrospect. 

Before long Mr. Campbell was hinting 
in his quiet way that he meant to try 
those new sculls, and though some of 
us wiseacres shook our heads, Owen 
loudly applauded this idea. I believe 
if Mr. Campbell had announced his 
intention of entering for a bicycle race, 
Owen would merely have clapped him 
on the back and said, “All right, old 
man, go in and win and I’ll back you,” 
for he never could believe that anything 
Mr. Campbell did was wrong. 

So the next afternoon Hope drove 
them both down to the river in her 
pretty pony-carriage, and the three 
spent the whole afternoon paddling 
lazily in quiet backwaters and round 
sedgy islands where water-lilies grew, 
and after that they spent a good deal 
of time on the water. 

One afternoon Hope proposed that 
they should have a regular picnic. I 
thought that at first Mr. Campbell 
seemed a little averse to the notion. 

“There are picnics and picnics,” he 
remarked, “and oftener than not they 
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are rather stupid affairs. The wrong 
people get mixed up in a sort of indis¬ 
criminate salad, and the trouble is they 
won’t mix properly. There is friction ; 
people who want to be in the same boat 
are hopelessly divided and eat their 
lobster salad with bitterness of heart. 
To them there is no frothy sweetness in 
the iced beverages, even water-lilies and 
forget-me-nots cease to be alluring.” 

“Oh, I was not thinking of a party,” 
returned Hope, opening her eyes widely 
at this. “ I was meaning just ourselves, 
and how nice it would be to spend a 
whole long day on the water. We 
could take our luncheon and Berrie, 
and have tea at the old inn at Henley, 
and come home in the moonlight, and 
if Owen liked to take his banjo-” 

“ Oh, that is a different thing,” inter¬ 
posed Mr. Campbell, and his voice was 
now quite eager. “ If that is your pro¬ 
gramme, I’m your man, Miss Hope. 
Owen, your sister’s idea is capital, and 
I vote that we carry it out as soon as 
possible. Let me see who goes with us 
—Nina and Berrie, and Miss Mostyn.” 

“ If you mean Aunt Faith,” interposed 
Hope, “ she is always too nervous in a 
boat to enjoy herself at all, so it is 
kinder to leave her at home. I rather 
thought of asking Miss Ashton ”—look¬ 
ing at Owen, but that young man 
promptly negatived this idea. 

“ Oh, we have seen a lot of Miss 
Ashton lately. Campbell would rather 
be without her, would you not ?” and Mr. 
Campbell nodded vehemently. “We 
will take Nina, if she promises to behave 
properly—now sit up,” as Nina hurled 
herself upon him in a whirlwind of frantic 
delight and gratitude at this concession. 
“ 4 Business first and affection after¬ 
wards,’ as the wolf said to the lamb, 
when it mistook him for its mother; 
and Berrie must go, to look after the 


luncheon and keep the young ’un in 
order. Shall we say the day after to¬ 
morrow, Campbell ? To-morrow we have 
to play tennis at the vicarage, you know. 
Father and Aunt Faith are to join us 
later.” 

“ Owen, won’t it be rather awkward 
if Miss Ashton hears about our picnic ? ” 
asked Hope rather anxiously. 

“ Awkward ?—not a bit of it, my good 
child,” returned her brother coolly. 
“We are not bound to invite her; 
besides the boat will be full. Come 
along, Campbell, we have just time to 
go down to the post office before dinner,” 
and the young men sauntered away with 
Rascal at their heels. 

“ I wonder why neither of them want 
Brenda to come with us?” observed 
Hope as she followed me into the 
house. “And yet I know they both 
like her. Mr. Campbell was only telling 
me yesterday how much he admired her. 
1 was a little sorry, because Brenda does 
so love going on the water,” for Flope 
had lately become more intimate with 
her, and called her now by her Christian 
name. 

“ I daresay they thought they would 
be freer without Miss Ashton,” was my 
reply to this, and I have no doubt that 
this was their reason. Miss Ashton was 
very pleasant and amiable, but she was 
older, and a sort of dignified reserve 
that was natural to her seemed to add 
to her age. Owen would feel obliged 
to be on his best behaviour in her pres¬ 
ence, and Mr. Campbell, well, I fancy 
he had his reasons too. 

We were all a little eager and excited 
about our water party, and I was net 
the least surprised when Nina appeared 
at my bedside at a very early hour on 
that eventful morning to inform me that 
it was going to be a lovely day, and that 
Hope was wide awake too. 


“Do you know it is not five yet,” I 
remonstated drowsily. “Do go back 
to bed, you silly child,” for it was too 
absurd to see that capering little figure 
in white, pirouetting about the room 
with her mane of fair hair flying out 
behind her, but I might as well have 
talked to the wind. 

“ ’Tis the voice of the sluggard, I heard 
him complain,” retorted Nina, pointing 
a small forefinger at me; “ fie, sluggard ; 
fie, you lazy lie-a-bed. Hope and I 
have better taste. We like to keep the 
thrushes and blackbirds company. 
When the dear sweet world is just 
awake and washing her face with dew, 
how I should love to paddle in that wet 
grass with my bare feet, Berrie. How 
deliciously cool it would feel. Why 
should I not?” continued Nina reck¬ 
lessly. “ No one will see me. One, 
two, three and away,” but before the 
little wretch could dart through the 
doorway, I had caught her and held 
her fast. 

Nina broke into merry laughter as I 
shook her severely. 

“ I only said it to make you wake up,” 
she exclaimed. “ I wouldn’t really have 
done it, Berrie,” but I only half believed 
her; that child had audacity enough for 
anything. If she had a mind to enact 
the part of Titania and tread an airy 
measure on the dewy grass, she was 
quite capable of doing it. 

I am afraid Hope only laughed, too, 
when I put the little culprit into her 
charge, but my parting words soon 
brought Nina to reason. 

“ Unless you promise to remain in 
bed quietly another hour and give me 
no further trouble, I shall not allow you 
to help me pack the luncheon-basket,” 
and as she knew I always meant what 
I said, Nina readily gave her promise. 

(To be continued.) 
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MEDICAL. 

Overland Cheese. —We do not know sufficient about 
India and its diseases to answer your first question. 
The black spot upon the shoulder is almost for 
certain a mole and is best left alone. 

Marychu. —You will probably go on growing for 
several years more. Mild gymnastic exercises, by 
improving the health and exerting the muscles, 
may help you to grow taller; but we have no 
direct means of any kind which will increase the 
height. 

The Home Girl. —The' “fits” you describe are 
typically hysterical. The fact you mention, that 
ou look at yourself in the glass while you are 
aving a fit, is proof that the “fits ” are not due to 
serious disease of the nervous system. Hysteria is 
a serious malady, but it is curable, not by the 
physician but by the patient. You must overcome 
the feelings which trouble you. We know it is hard 
to do so, but mental restraint is the great curative 
agent for hysteria. If you can live an outdoor life, 
you should do so ; healthy open-air employment is 
far less likely to produce hysterical fits than work¬ 
ing in a cramped position in a badly ventilated 
room. Eat well, but take no stimulants and no 
medicines. A morning bath and very mild gym¬ 
nastics may help to strengthen your nervous system. 
And above all things beware of sympathising 
friends. Sympathy is all very well in its way, but it 
can do more harm than anything else. Sympathy 
may be the cause and the object of hysteria. 

Amiens. —You cannot make your neck and shoulders 
less thin, save by getting stouter yourself. Rubbing 
olive oil on to your neck will not make it fatter; it 
will make it greasy, but it certainly will do nothing 
more. No. Sea-water is not injurious to the hair. 


Incubus. —The subject of “ inattention ” is a very 
elaborate one, and its full discussion would occupy 
much more space than we can spare. Remember 
that you have taken up a study which requires a 
strong mind to appreciate. It is strong mental food, 
and nothing short of a strong and healthy mind in 
a healthy body is able to fathom it. The study of 
the metaphysical sciences is a great strain to the 
mind, and it is easy to over-study. Therefore, if 
by any chance the health is reduced below par, the 
mind becomes incapable of fully grasping the mean¬ 
ing of what is read, and it becomes inattentive. 
All your symptoms are due to a temporary failure 
of nervous power, and the treatment for it is rest— 
especially rest from deep philosophy. What you 
describe is not insanity, and is not likely to lead to 
insanity. 

Acne (Miss R).—The “remedy” you suggest is no 
new thing. In every “answer” which we have 
published relating to acne, we have insisted upon 
the advisability of squeezing out any prominent 
blackheads. We fear, however, that our experience 
differs from yours, for squeezing out blackheads 
does not cure acne, and the blackheads themselves 
always return unless suitable treatment is adopted 
to prevent their recurrence. 

Cum Privilegio. —The condition of )-our nose is due 
to acne. Squeeze out as many of the “ worms ” as 
you can, and apply sulphur ointment diluted with 
an equal quantity of lanoline. Massage, such as 
you can carryout yourself, might also help to relieve 
you. By the way, it is scarcely necessary to re¬ 
mind you that the long threads which you can 
squeeze out of an acne spot are not worms nor 
creatures of any kind, but simply the normal 
secretion of a sebaceous gland which has been pre¬ 
vented from escaping. 


Peggy. —Short-sightedness cannot be cured, but its 
effects can always be remedied by wearing glasses. 
Occasionally the condition improves a little. But 
when we consider that errors of refraction of the 
eyes in young persons are nearly always due to the 
eyeballs being oval instead of spherical, we can 
readily understand why the condition is permanent. 
In advancing years short-sightedness becomes less 
marked, being compensated for by the lengthening 
of the sight which always occurs in those past 
middle life. 

Iris.—I t is extremely difficult to say what is the 
definite action of any agent upon the human body. 
Very often a drug or other measure has no influence 
upon a healthy person, and yet is a very valuable 
remedy in disease. It would obviously be an 
advantage if we knew exactly what all medicinal 
agents do and how they act. But unfortunately, at 
the present time, we have this knowledge only of 
very few agents. The question you ask us, the 
effects of sulphur baths upon the body, is one that 
cannot be answered absolutely. Whether it 
“purifies” the blood or not we do not know. We 
know extremely little about abnormal conditions of 
the blood. They are mostly rare, and probably 
none of them are primarily diseases of the blood. 
“ Purifying the blood” in common parlance, means 
either giving an aperient or curing some skin dis¬ 
ease. It is scarcely necessary to add that in neither 
of these cases is the blood primarily influenced. 
In some cases of chronic diseases of the joints, in 
many affections of the skin, and in some nervous 
conditions, sulphur baths are very valuable. We 
think that you certainly should follow the advice of 
your doctor, who obviously is in a better position to 
judge what is best for your complaint than we 
possibly could be. 
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Betsy. —There is probably no great danger to health 
which is so persistently overlooked and allowed so 
frequently to drag on for year after year as decayed 
teeth. And that bad teeth are a real and serious 
danger none who have the slightest knowledge of 
surgery can question. People do not like to lose 
decayed teeth ; they look upon them as old friends 
and they keep them in their mouths—an ever¬ 
present source of danger to their lives. A decayed 
tooth is a piece of dead animal matter, and it is as 
foolish to keep a dead tooth in your head as it 
would be to keep the corpse of a dead relative in 
jour house. The disasters which may follow 
directly from a bad tooth are so numerous that 
their mere enumeration would occupy about a 
column of this paper. Some of them arc not of very 
serious consequence, many are highly dangerous, 
and not a few of them are fatal. Amongst the 
most common are sore throats of all kinds, abs¬ 
cesses about the teeth or gums, commonly called 
gumboils, spreading of the decay from one bad 
tooth to its neighbour till every tooth in the head 
is useless, pneumonia and probably consumption, 
intractable dyspepsia, and enlargement, disease, 
and probably abscess of the glands in the neck 
and below the jaw, occasionally leading to that 
terrible affection known as bullneck, or Ludwig’s 
Angina. This list by no means exhausts the 
possible consequences of a bad tooth; it only 
mentions those which are met with every day. 
People talk a lot about catching cold, and take 
unnecessary precautions against it; but, as a cause 
of disease, bad teeth are of far graver import than 
catching cold. 

Evelyn Norton. —Flushings are nearly always due 
to dyspepsia or anaemia. Common as the symptom 
is, it is extremely difficult to explain it. The treat¬ 
ment for flushings is that of the indigestion of which 
they are part. 

Ariel. —Leprosy is a chronic disease much re¬ 
sembling tuberculosis. It is rare in England. It 
is caused by a definite and well-known microbe. 
Lepra is another name for psoriasis, one of our 
commonest skin affections. It has no connection 
whatever with leprosy. 


J. C. B.—“Electricity is life.” How often do we 
hear this absurd statement! Is it necessary for us 
to inform you that electricity is not life, and that 
life is not electricity ? Animal magnetism and 
electricity are not the cause of vitality, nor have 
they any immediate relation with vital action. 
Electricity is produced by vital processes, as is 
heat, light, and chemical action. But life is not 
due to these things ; they are incidental and possibly 
accidental forces produced by living matter. Be¬ 
cause electrical stimulation will contract a muscle, 
does it follow that the normal contraction of the 
muscle is due to electricity ? Does it follow, because 
electrical stimulation of the eyes produces flashes 
of light, that vision is an electrical phenomenon ? 
No, of course it does not! If electricity were the 
same force as vital force, we could revive corpses. 
You must not think, because by passing a current 
of electricity through a corpse you can make it 
jump, that you have brought back the life of the 
body. In the treatment of disease, electricity has 
proved of value, but it may be doubted whether its 
introduction has done more good than harm. It is 
the great agent by which quacks of all sorts fleece 
their victims, for if you start by saying that 
electricity is life, it is easy to persuade anybody that 
electricity will cure all human ills. For it can 
scarcely be questioned that disease is caused by 
diminished vitality, by lack of life. 

Alien. —When a person says that she has been sick, 
she usually means that she has been vomiting. It 
is much to be regretted that the word “ sickness ” 
has come to mean “vomiting.” It really means 
any form of illness. 

Ethel. —It is difficult for us to recommend any treat¬ 
ment for your condition, with nothing but your 
very' scant description to go upon. You might try 
calamine or boracic ointment, or else a mixture of 
zinc and boracic ointments. 

A Young Mother. —The child should crj'immediately 
it is born. Crying helps the expansion of the lungs. 
A still-born child is not a child who does not cry, 
but one who does not breathe. Healthy children 
do not invariably cr}' immediately they are born, 
but certainly the great majority of them do so. 


Primrose. —Nothing will remedy prominent ears in a 
girl of seventeen. It is said that pressing back the 
ears of children will prevent them from becoming 
unduly prominent. We much doubt the efficacy of 
this treatment, which would obviously be quite 
useless in an adult. 

White Heather. —Headache is a symptom met with 
in a very great number of affections. So numerous, 
indeed, are its causes that to say, “ I have a head¬ 
ache ” conveys but little more definite information 
to the physician than it does to say “ I feel ill.” We 
must therefore sub-divide the symptom “ headache ” 
into as many varieties as possible before we can 
arrive at a definite opinion upon any particular 
case. The position of the headache is important. 
Most headaches are mainly, if not entirely, in the 
frontal region. A headache immediately above the 
eyes is frequent in the early stages of some of the 
fevers, especially in typhoid, of which disease it is 
usually the first symptom. A similar headache 
accompanied by pains in the eyes themselves is 
characteristic of influenza. Indigestion, overuse of 
the eyes, especially if the refraction of the eyes is 
not correct, excitement and emotional disturbance, 
also cause frontal headache. In a common cold 
and other affections of the nose frontal headache 
occurs. These headaches are more superficial than 
are most others. Headache at the top of the head 
is a common symptom of aruemia or affections of 
the ear. Pain at the back of the head is met with 
in errors of the eyes, indigestion, migraine, and 
many other conditions; or it may be due to 
neuralgia or muscular rheumatism in the neck. 
The time at which the headache occurs and the 
length of time that it lasts are also important. The 
headache of anaemia occurs chiefly after exertion ; 
that of overwork, sleeplessness or living in badly 
ventilated rooms occurs just after its cause has 
acted. The headache of dyspepsia is chiefly present 
in the morning and wears off during the day. Slight 
headache which does not last for long and is not 
continuous rarely indicates any grave disorder, 
whilst persistent really severe headache is a 
symptom which should always be regarded as of 
serious import. 



THE WOMAN’S PART. 

By HELEN MARION BURNSIDE. 


On, weary is the woman’s part 
To wait and watch at home, 

While those we hold most dear at heart, 
Speed o’er the salt sea foam ; 

But duty’s call rang loud and clear, 

And though the tears would flow— 
God help us all—we could not choose, 
But bless, and bid them go. 

Oh, weary is the woman’s part, 

To wait and wait with fearful heart, 

And pray—pray—pray 
For the lads that are away! 

Do Thou, the God of battle, stand 
In the dread front of war— 

Hold in the hollows of Thine Hand 
Our lads who fight afar! 


God help us all—we did our best 
To speak last words of cheer, 

When they—brave hearts—set forth to fight 
For all that men hold dear. 

But weary is our woman’s part, 

As day lags after day, 

To watch and wait for news of those 
In peril far away. 

Yet high or low be our degree, 

We still can fall on bended knee, 

And pray—pray—pray 
For the lads that are away ! 

Do Thou, the God of battle, stand 
In the dread front of war— 

Hold in the hollows of Thine hand 
Our lads who fight afar! 
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LIFE'S TRIVIAL ROUND. 


By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY. Author of ‘‘ Nellie’s Memories,” “ Mollie’s Prince,” etc. 


CHAPTER XI. 



OLD LADY JEAN.” 


“ Hurt not others with that which 
pains yourself .”—Eastern saying. 


There is nothing perfect in this 
life—oh, how often we tell our¬ 
selves that! In spite of the cloud¬ 
less day and the girl’s bright 
anticipations, her enjoyment was 
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a little damped. The postman had been 
the messenger of evil. Mr. Campbell 
had received a letter from Lady Jean’s 
trusty old dependent. Meg had written 
to say that her mistress had had another 
of her giddy attacks which were serious 
enough at her age, and had begged that 
her grandson would come to her before 
he started for Keswick. There was 
something that she wished to say to 
him, and that was troubling her mind. 

“ She is aye wearying for you, my 
bairn,” wrote the faithful creature, “ and 
I have nae doubt that you will come. 
Take your ain time, laddie, a day sooner 
or later will not matter, for my leddy, 
God bless her, will bide with us a wee 
whilie yet.” It was Owen who told me 
about it; he came to my room after 
breakfast with a very long face. Hope 
was with him. I thought she looked a 
little grave, too. 

“ Isn’t it a nuisance, Berrie,” went 
on the lad. “ Here Campbell says that 
he must leave by the first train to-morrow 
morning, as he will have to take the 
Scotch express. He was to have stayed 
another ten days with us, you know, and 
we had planned all sorts of things we 
were goingto do, and he likes the place, 
and was enjoying himself tremendously, 
and now there is an end of everything.” 

“ I am sorry, that I am,” I returned 
sympathetically; but Hope interrupted 
me. 

“ Owen dear,” she said gently, “ it is 
very vexatious and disappointing, and 
we are all very sorry for Mr. Campbell 
and poor old Lady Jean, but it cannot 
be helped. Of course he must go to her, 
she has been like a mother to him all 
his life. Don’t you see how dreadfully 
he feels it, though he says so little ? It 
is ever so much worse for him than for you, 
and you know that he has promised to 
come back with you for a day or two on his 
way to Oxford ; he proposed it himself, 
Berrie. Owen never even mentioned it.” 

“Yes, I know,” returned Owen, “and 
it was like him to say it; but ten to one 
something will prevent him from coming. 
Lady Jean may die, you know. It is no 
use building on it, Hope. I don’t 
believe we shall see Campbell here again 
this year. 1 tell you what I will do. I 
shall go as far as York with him. Tom 
Entwhistle has been bothering me all 
the year to give him a week ; he lives just 
out of York. I will talk to the governor 
and wire to Tom. My word, that’s not 
a bad idea, and Campbell will be glad 
of my company.” And Owen dashed 
away in his impetuous fashion. 

Poor Hope looked a little hurt. 

“ I wonder why nice boys like Owen 
are so selfish,” she observed rather 
sadly. “ He is not thinking a bit of us, 
and how dull we shall feel without him 
and Mr. Campbell. He will go off to 
York and enjoy himself, and we shall 
not see him again until he comes home 
to pack up for Oxford.” 

“ I would not trouble about that, Hope, 
my dear,” I replied soothingly. “Owen 
does not mean to be selfish. It is just 
his restlessness. He misses Gordon, 
and he has no companion of his own 
age, and he is taken up with Mr. Camp¬ 
bell, and it is small wonder to my think¬ 
ing, for I never knew a finer hearted 
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gentleman, and Miss Faith says the 
same.” 

Hope gave me a very soft steady look. 

“ I think so too, Berrie. We all do. 
Oh, dear, I am afraid I am just as 
selfish as Owen, or I should not begrudge 
the dear boy a little bit of pleasure ! I 
would not have Mr. Campbell know how 
I grumbled for worlds, so be careful, 
Berrie, and mind what you say. He has 
such influence overOwen. If he thought 
we should be dull he would make him 
stay, and that would be worse than 
anything.” 

“ And I am to hold my tongue.” 

“Yes, you dear old thing, and I will 
hold mine too, and we will make hay 
while the sun shines, and enjoy our day. 
Ah, there comes the pony carriage, and 
I must fly upstairs and put on my hat ”— 
and perhaps it was the spirit of bravado 
that made Hope break into a snatch of 
song. 

I was just putting the hamper into the 
pony carriage when Mr. Campbell joined 
me. I thought he looked a, little pale 
and careworn, but his smile was as kind 
as ever. 

“Well, Berrie,” he said, “I little 
thought when I woke this morning that 
this would be my last day at Wildcroft.” 

“ No, indeed, Mr. Campbell, sir, and 
I am sorry, that I am, to hear it.” 

“Well, I believe I am sorry too”— 
with a laugh that was not exactly mirth¬ 
ful. “You have all spoiled me dread¬ 
fully. I have had such kind nursing 
and so much attention that I feel quite 
cockered up and conceited.” Then his 
manner changed and became serious. 

“ I was a sick man when I came, but I 
am on my legs again now, and it is 
thanks to all my good friends that I am 
fit for my work again. Another week 
of this delightful air would have done 
me good, but I have had my recall.” 

“To be sure you have, sir, for Lady 
Jean is aged, and you are bound to be 
anxious about her.” 

“Anxious enough, God knows,” he 
returned in a low voice. “ The doctor 
has told us that any one of these attacks 
may carry her off. Ah, well, we must 
all ‘dree our weird.’ But I know well 
that the world will be a poorer place to 
me without her sweet old face,” for more 
than once had he spoken to me of the 
aged lady, and how tenderly she had 
watched over his childhood and youth. 
No one but Nina seemed in their usual 
spirits, and for the first hour after we 
started we were all a little silent, then 
Mr. Campbell pulled himself together. 
He had evidently made up his mind that 
the day should be a success, and not a 
failure, and so his strong will enabled 
him to put aside his own troubles and 
only think of his friends’ pleasure. 

He gave Hope hints about steering, 
and praised Owen’s stroke, then he 
helped Nina in her search for water- 
lilies, and told her a good deal about the 
habits of the water wagtails and king¬ 
fishers, for he was a great naturalist, 
and knew all about birds and insects, 
and had a beautiful collection of butter¬ 
flies in his rooms at Oxford. 

Nina was almost out of her wits with 
delight when he advised her to begin a 
collection too, and promised to send her 


a butterfly net, and a miniature chest of 
drawers for her first trophies. “ A 
carpenter can easily make you any 
others,” he said. How Nina’s eyes 
sparkled with glee as she listened. 
“ Mr. Campbell is quite the nicest man 
in the whole world except father,” she 
assured me seriously that night. 

I suppose it is not natural for young 
folk to be quiet long ; and, indeed, how 
was anyone to feel dull when the sun 
was shining so brightly, and the birds 
were singing in the woodlands, and the 
swans were sailing on the water with then- 
white necks arching so proudly, and all 
manner of little skiffs and pleasure-boats 
were darting hither and thither. Bright 
young faces met us everywhere; a sweet 
balmy breeze caressed us ; little foamy 
waves rippled under the oars ; laughter 
and the sound of merry voices came 
down to us from the sloping gardens on 
the banks. 

The next moment we were in a lock. 
The black, shiny walls closed round us ; 
a small steamer, crowded with pas¬ 
sengers, was beside us, jamming us into 
a corner with two other little boats. 
How slowly the big gates seemed to 
open as the rising water lifted us, how 
we rocked and tossed as the steamer 
moved out, and how glad we were to be 
in the broad open river again ! We 
chose a charming spot for our luncheon 
—a shady corner, with a weeping willow 
that dipped its branches into the water. 
And what stories Mr. Campbell told us ! 
Droll stories, too — humorous tales of 
the Scotch peasantry, amongst whom he 
had lived as a boy; stories of his old 
scout at Oxford, and an eccentric old 
waterman who was known to the under¬ 
graduates as the King of Bashan, his 
rightful appellation being Joseph King, 
a muscular old Briton with the frame of 
a giant and the heart of a boy, and 
whose quaint speeches were standing 
jokes. 

Owen fairly rolled on the ground in 
convulsions of mirth ; and, indeed, Hope 
and I laughed until we cried ; but not a 
muscle of Mr. Campbell’s countenance 
relaxed, though he was evidently enjoy¬ 
ing the situation. 

“You see, it is his dry manner that 
makes his stories so killing,” Owen 
explained to me afterwards. “I have 
seen the fellows fairly scream over that 
one about the King of Bashan, and yet 
he never even raised his voice. Oh, I 
can tell you that Campbell is excellent 
company when he is in the humour! 
But he is a bit uncertain, don’t you 
know. Sometimes he is as grave as a 
judge, and you can’t draw him out ; you 
might as well try to move a ton of iron. 
Wasn’t it Sydney Smith who talked 
about Macaulay’s ‘ brilliant flashes of 
silence’ ? Well, Campbell has his flashes 
of silence, too.” 

I suppose we got tired of laughing at 
last, for as we drifted quietly between 
the banks in the afternoon we began 
talking more seriously. I remember the 
subject was on Christian names, and 
each of us in turn named his or her 
favourite—all of us except Hope ; but 
for some reason she could not be 
induced to own that she had any special 
favourite. Of course, Owen teased her 
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most unmercifully ; but after a time Mr. 
Campbell called him to order. 

“Catherine used to be a favourite 
name with me,” he observed. “ It is 
quite a family name of ours. In each 
generation of Campbells there is a 
Catherine. If you will excuse my saying 
it, Miss Hope, I have taken a great 
fancy to yours. Names and their owners 
do not always match, but somehow 
yours exactly suits you. Don’t you 
agree with me, Owen?” And Mr. 
Campbell regarded the girl with a very 
pleasant and friendly expression. “ Hope 
as well as youth at the prow. Our 
voyage ought to be successful indeed.” 

Then Hope blushed very prettily ; the 
little compliment to her name pleased 
her. 

Now what possessed that little monkey 
Nina to put in her oar! She had been 
dabbling her hands in the water, and 
taking no notice of the conversation for 
the last few minutes, when all of a 
sudden her shrill little voice chimed in. 

“ I am so glad you like Hope’s name, 
Mr. Campbell. We all think it just 
lovely. And you have got her favourite 
name, too—hasn’t he, Hope ?—Douglas! 


Oh, it is such a nice name ! And Hope 
has a favourite song, too—‘ Douglas, 
Douglas, tender and true.’ But she 
has not sung it since you have been 
here, have you, Hope ? ” 

It really was a little embarrassing, 
and I was not a bit surprised to see 
Hope’s cheeks were burning. But Mr. 
Campbell did not look at her. 

“ Oh, shut up, Nina! ” observed 
Owen crossly; but Mr. Campbell’s quiet 
voice interposed. 

“ Yes, I know the song, Nina, and it 
is a great favourite of mine, too ; and I 
should like to hear your sister sing it 
some day. Will you, Miss Hope?”— 
very gently. “ And I am as proud as a 
peacock that you like my name. When I 
was a youngster I once fought a boy 
twice my size, and gave him a black 
eye, because he said Hector McTavish 
was a hundred times prettier than 
Douglas Campbell; and I must con¬ 
fess ”—with a twinkle in his eye—“that 
I am a bit uplifted with it yet, though 
when my old gran dies there will be no 
one left to call me Douglas—not one, 
not one.” 

Perhaps it was because Mr. Camp¬ 


bell’s voice was full of sadness that 
Hope forgot her shyness and looked at 
him so kindly. And I think we were all 
touched, and felt sorry for the young 
man, after that pathetic little confession 
of loneliness. 

We reached the old inn at Henley 
soon after this, and while Owen and I 
went in to order the tea, Mr. Campbell 
and Hope walked up and down the 
garden paths, evidently talking earnestly 
—at least, Mr. Campbell talked and 
Hope listened to him. 

It was all about his boyhood and his 
old Lady Jean, she told me afterwards, 
and I think that his confidence touched 
her. 

“Is it not sad, Perrie ? ” she finished. 
“ He loves her so dearly ; she is his 
closest friend—the only one to whom he 
tells everything—and he knows he must 
soon lose her. There were tears in his 
eyes when he said it, and I did feel so 
sorry for him. ‘I wonder the angels let 
her stop with us so long, for she is too 
good for this world.’ He actually said 
that, Berrie! And then Owen came out 
and told us tea was ready.” 

(To be continued.) 
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SOLUTION. 

Five o’clock in the Morning. 

I wake because the outside world’s awake, 
The birds sing louder than I’ve known 
before, 

The white-throat leaves the bower her way 
to take, 

The skylark from the copse begins to soar, 
The owl is hooting on the distant hill 
And all the world is mercilessly shrill. 

A square of light from window and from 
door 

Obtrudes its presence in my darkened room ; 
My poodle-dog breathes clock-like on the 
floor, 

The birdies on the sill sing “Leave the 
gloom.” 

If I arise the household’s disarranged— 

I close my eyes and all the world is changed ! 
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EXAMINERS’ REPORT. 

For ouce in a way, all solutions verbally 
perfect have taken a prize. This much-to-be- 
desired result was largely brought about by a 
general failure to detect the I on the coat of 
the sportsman on line 5. Certainly it lost 
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much of its original distinctness in the process 
of printing; but, inasmuch as one solver out 
of every seven discovered it, we could hardly 
assume that it was indiscernible. Happily the 
missing t in the same line caused no trouble to 
solvers who were successful with the rest of 
the puzzle. 

A common and foolish mistake was the use 
of “ swifts ” or “ swallows ” for birds in line 2. 
Admitting that the bird was something like a 
swallow, the fact that that particular species 
does not sing ought to have put solvers on 
their guard. If our memory is not at fault 
this particular mistake was held up to ridicule 
in a former report; but it is perhaps hardly 
fair to expect solvers to remember everything 
we tell them—we tell them so much. The 
“ white-throat ” would probably have given 
more trouble had it been depicted in form, 
hut, as it was, the simple devices were by some 
solvers supposed to represent a blackbird. 
We cannot pretend to offer any explanation. 

Two readings of the difficult fifth line are 
funny enough to be recorded :— 

“ The owl sights ants upon the distant hill” 
and 

“ The owl shoots on the ant’s diminished hill.” 
It will be observed that both readings imply a 
subtle intelligence on the part of the owl 
hitherto unsuspected by ornithologists. Per¬ 
haps on the whole the first is the more 
mysterious. It is easy enough to understand 
that one’s slumbers might be interrupted by 
an owl shooting, but why they should be dis¬ 
turbed because it sights ants in the distance is 
not quite so clear. Possibly we are to imagine 
rude sounds of greedy joy on the part of the 
clever bird at the prospect of an early break¬ 
fast. But, do owls eat ants ? 

In the second stanza the third line was often 
rendered : “ My dogs breathe surly-like upon 
the floor.” A reference to the puzzle will 
show that it can be obtained legitimately, the 
clock doing duty for “ early.” It will probably 
be generally conceded, however, that the 
author’s version is the better one. And that 
is all that need be said. 
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MY MUSEUM OF EASTERN CURIOS. 


Bv Mrs. BRIGHTWEN, Author of “Rambles with Nature Students,” etc. 


PART III. 

Eastern Bottles. 

These leathern bottles for holding milk, 
water and wine are in constant use in 
Palestine. 

They are usually made of goats’ skins 



tanned by a strong infusion of oak bark. The 
skin is used whole, being drawn off the body 
of the animal after cutting off its head and 
feet, the opening thus made being afterwards 
sewn up. 

The skins of oxen will hold about sixty 
gallons of water, and one of these slung on 
each side of a camel forms a rather heavy load. 
An Eastern writer says, “Who that has 
studied Scripture does not feel a thrill of 


delight as he watches a string of camels walk¬ 
ing past him, associated as they are with so 
many Scripture narratives and allusions ? ” 

Singular creatures they are, gaunt-looking 
and yet graceful, for they have a grace of 
their own. As each broad foot is lifted up 
the animal sways his long neck and looks 
down with solemn cautiousness, while his 
large, beautiful, dark eye turns from one side 
to another with an expression which is almost 
human in its intelligence. 

The heavy skins of Nile water hung with 
hair ropes to his steep sides make a “ squish¬ 
ing ” sound with the jolting motion which 
is quite refreshing on a hot dusty day, and 
the progress of the long file of animals is 
marked by the drops which escape from the 
older and more leaky vessels. 

Often one little boy will guide a whole string 
of camels, and the docile creatures patiently 
follow a master who does not reach so high 
as their knees. 

One cannot go far in an Eastern street 
without meeting a water-carrier going along 
with his skin bottle on his shoulder, and very 
striking it is to listen to his simple cry, “The 
gift of God, the gift of God.” 

It is impossible to hear this cry without 
thinking of the Lord’s words to the woman 
of Samaria: “If thou knewest the gift of 
God, and Who it is that saith to thee, Give 
Me to drink; thou wouldst have asked of 
Him, and He would have given thee living 
water.” 

“It is very likely that water, so invaluable 
and so often scarce in hot countries, was in 
those days spoken of, as now, as the gift of 
God, to denote its preciousness; if so, the 
expression would be exceedingly forcible to 
the woman, and full of meaning .”—Miss 
JJ luitely. 

Not uufrequently a rich man in the East 
will buy up the whole stock of a water-carrier, 
and then send him through the city crying, 
‘‘The gift of God quite free; who will take 
the gift of God ? ” Plow this again reminds 
us of the freeness of the gift of Salvation. 

Leathern bottles of smaller size made of 
kid’s skin are frequently mentioned in Scrip¬ 
ture. Such would be the bottle of water which 
Abraham laid on the shoulders of ITagar when 
he sent her away on her journey, and the 
bottle of milk opeued by Jael for the refresh¬ 
ment of Sisera. 

When not in use, these wine-skins are hung 


up on a peg in the house or tent, and when 
the Psalmist says, “I am become like a 
bottle in the smoke ” (Psalm cxix. 83), he 
doubtless refers to the black shrivelled ap¬ 
pearance of these bottles when old and 
dried by constant exposure to the smoke 
which fills the Arab tents, they having no 
aperture but the door by which the smoke 
can escape. 

The writer of Psalm cxix., where this verse 
occurs, evidently meant that sorrow and trial 
had made him look worn and aged and 
shrivelled like one of these old skin bottles, 
or as a poet writes, “Like wine-skin in the 
smoke my heart is sere and dried.” 



A verse in St. Matthew ix. is made much 
more clear in the Revised New Testament by 
the word “wine-skin” being used instead of 
“ bottle.” 

If any fermentation were produced in the 
liquor contained in an old leathern bottle it 
would probably burst, and hence our Lord 
explains the danger of imposing hard precepts 
on persons unable to bear them by the follow¬ 
ing comparison : “ Neither do men put new 
wine into old wine-skins : else the skins burst, 
and the wine is spilled: but they put new 
wine into fresh wine-skins, and both are 
preserved” (St. Matt. ix. 17). 

The skins, as you see, when split or rent, 
were mended by a new piece sewn in, or by 
tying up the hole with a piece of string. 

Other kinds of bottles were used in the 
East. The cruse of water which David is 
said to have taken from beneath Saul’s 
bolster (1 Samuel xxvi. 12) was probably 
an earthern bottle enclosed in a wicker 
basket, such as are still used by travellers 
and others. 

The common earthen jar, called a goolah, is 
made of sun-dried clay; one special place of 
its manufacture is at Ballasee on the Nile. 
Great rafts filled with these jars go up and 
down the river to supply the needs of the 
villagers. Such fragile jars are easily broken, 
and fragments of them may be seen strewn 
around the villages. 

In the evening the young children are sent 
with a “ sherd,” or piece of one of these jars, 
to fetch some hot ashes from the baker’s oven, 
wherewith to light a fire to cook the evening 
meal. In Isaiah xxx. 14 the expression refers 
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to complete desolation, not a “sherd” left 
to fetch ashes in. 

The earthern pitchers are made of all sizes 
and shapes, and are used by the women to 
bring water from the wells. 

That office was so exclusively women’s work 
that when our Lord wished to guide his 
disciples to the one who should give the 
use of his room for the passover feast, He 
said, “Behold, when ye are entered into the 
city, there shall a man meet you, bearing a 
pitcher of water; follow him into the house 
where he entereth in” (St. Luke xxii. 10). 

The lady who told me what I am now 
stating said that in all the seventeen years 
she had lived in the Holy Land, she had 
never seen such a thing as a man carrying 
a pitcher of water; the disciples therefore 
could not tail to know by this sign the one 
they were to speak to. 

There is a well just outside the southern 
gate of Bethlehem called the well of David, 
and it is supposed to be that from which his 
mighty men drew the water of which he 
wished to drink. There the women from 
the city with their tall jars draw the water 
from the well and return carrying their pitchers 
on their heads. 

Large flocks of goats are kept in the country, 
and these afford an abundant supply of the 
skins for bottles. 

At Hebron there is one place where thou¬ 
sands of these skins may be seen in the process 
of being prepared for use. 

Drinking water is kept cool and fresh in 
porous earthen jars with two openings. 
Eastern people are so afraid of infection 
that they will not let their lips touch the 
vessel. When they are drinking, they hold 
up the jar and pour the water into their open 
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mouths. I saw this done by eight Lebanon 
Jews who spent a long day at the Grove some 
vears ago, and from them I learned the reason 
of this particular custom. 

Tv rian Purple. 

A LITTLE murex shell lies before me on the 
table. It is a shell without any special beauty 
to attract a careless eye or rivet the attention, 
and yet it has a past history full of interest 
and worthy of careful investigation. 

Two species of murex (Murex Trunculus 
and Murex Brandaris) and a shell called 
Purpura Hcemastoma yielded the famous 
Tyrian purple with which the Roman 
Emperor’s robes were dyed. 

From the murex a dark-blue colour was 
obtained, and from the purpura a tint ap¬ 
proaching to scarlet; by mixing the two 
colours the imperial purple was produced. 

As each mollusc yielded but a drop 
or two of the colouring matter, the 
process of pounding the shells and 
preparing the dye was elaborate and 
tedious ; this was the cause of the 
extravagant price of the wool when 
dyed and ready for the weaver. 

Strabo, the Greek historian, speaks 
of the wealth derived by the Tyrians 
from the manufacture of the far-famed 
purple, but the secret has now been 
lost, and Tyre no longer sends forth 
the “blue and purple” wares men¬ 
tioned by the prophet Ezekiel (Ezekiel 
xxvii. 7), although there are still to be 
traced upon the Tyrian shores rock- 


hewn basins filled up with a breccia of crushed 
murex shells. 

This subject has directed our thoughts to 
Rome and Tyre, and we can hardly fail also 
to remember Lydia of Thyatira, the “ seller 
of purple,” of whom we read in Acts xvi. 

Lydia’s trade was carried on between the 
Roman colony of Philippi, where she resided 
and was apparently a woman of wealth and 
position, and the inland town of Thyatira in 
Asia Minor. 

This latter place seems to have been always 
connected with the dyeing trade, perhaps 
because the water possesses certain qualities 
required for the purpose. 

The crimson fez caps so much worn in the 
East are still chiefly dyed and manufactured 
at Thyatira. 

In God’s providence Lydia was brought to 
Philippi to receive such spiritual blessing as 
she little dreamed of when starting on her 
accustomed journey from her native city. 

We read of Lydia as being one who 
“ worshipped God,” and on the Sabbath 
day she sought the company of other godly 
women, and met with them in a booth by a 
river-side “ where prayer was wont to be 
made.” There St. Paul entered and spoke 
the message of pardon through a crucified 
Saviour. To Lydia’s heart the words came 
with Divine power; she received baptism, 
and then invited the Apostles to be her 
guests. 

Doubtless Lydia carried back the Gospel 
message to her native town, and may therefore 
have been its first missionary teacher. 

In the course of years Thyatira must have 
become a Christian centre since we read in 
the book of Revelation that one of the 
messages to the churches in Asia was to 
the angel or bishop of the church at 
Thyatira. 

Now we see how much of historical interest 
is linked with our little murex shell, and much 
more might be added, but I hope that these 
few facts will lead to profitable study of many 
points which have only been lightly touched 
upon. 

(To be continued.) 



Prudence in Our Behaviour. —Be not 
too hasty in believing every word, nor the 
suggestions of every spirit ; but consider 
coolly and leisurely, and make a conscience 
of giving your credit with due caution. Men 
are much more prone—the greater is the pity 
—both to speak and believe ill than well of 
their neighbours. This is our infirmity and 
unhappiness ; but a good man will consider 
and make allowances for it. And the effect 
of this consideration will be, the suspending 
his assent, and neither believing all he hears 
nor officiously reporting all he believes. 

Thomas a Kempis. 


VARIETIES. 

An Early Start. —“Six is the age at 
which would-be pianists should begin serious 
work,” says the great teacher, Leschetizlcy, 
the Viennese master of music, from whom 
Paderewski learned to perfect his art. 

Going Amongst the Heathen.—A 
clergyman recently announced that during the 
coming week he was going on a mission 
among the heathen. His parishioners, who 
remonstrated, were comforted by the explana¬ 
tion that he was not going to leave town. 

Sources of Fortune. —What appear to 
be calamities are often sources of fortune. 


Quarrelling and Sulking. —A quarrel 
is less damaging than a sulk to all parties 
concerned. 

A Gentleman’s Place to Open the 
Door. 

Tommy has been making a study of eti¬ 
quette. When his little sister was opening the 
door to leave the nursery he pulled her back 
by the hair and elbowed her out of the way. 

“ Don’t you know, you ignorant little 
girl,” said he indignantly, “ that it is a 
gentleman’s place to open the door for a 
lady.” 
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WANTED, A LITTLE MORE COMMON-SENSE. 

By JAMES and NANETTE MASON. 


An old man we once knew, who had spent the 
greater part of his life as a carrier between a 
Surrey village and a Surrey town, lay near his 
end. 

His daughter—the only relative by his bed¬ 
side—listened for his last words. 

“ Mary ! ” said the dying man. 

“Yes, father,” said she, eagerly expecting 
that in the “honest hour” something of 
more than usual wisdom would fall from his 
lips. 

“ Mary, don’t be a fool! ” 

And with that he closed his eyes and ceased 
to be numbered among the living. 

It, no doubt, had a particular application 
which Mary took to herself, but we have often 
thought since that the old carrier’s “ Don’t be 
a fool ” is a saying for general service—a cap 
that fits almost every head. 

Common-sense is much more rare than it 
ought to be, and—a few model girls perhaps 
excepted—we all are the better to be occasion¬ 
ally reminded of our liability to slip away 
into playing the fool—doing stupid things and 
saying them as well. 

Long ago it was believed that according to 
the heavenly body you were born under, so 
was your character. The wise and prudent 
girl, by that way of looking at it, came into 
the world under the influence of Jupiter, who 
was held to be the author of what in these 
modem days we call common-sense, and of all 
the shining virtues that follow in its train. 

And what then is this common-sense that 
falls to the share of Jupiter’s children ? 

It has been defined as the faculty of seeing 
things as they are, and of doing things as they 
ought to be done. This is not an all round 
and perfect definition, maybe, but it will seme 
for the present. If a girl is only satisfied that 
in her person she illustrates what it includes, 
the first fine night the planet is visible let her 
drop a curtsey to Jupiter in token of gratitude 
for her living under the auspices of such a 
lucky star. 

No faculty could be of a simpler sort, its very 
simplicity tending to keep our minds healthy, 
just as simple diet keeps our bodies sound. 
Thus it happens that it is easily to be acquired 
by everybody—shopgirl and fine lady, Molly 
the kitchen-maid, and my lady Harriet, her 
far-removed mistress. 

It cannot be denied that some have a 
natural tendency towards common-sense and 
are more apt disciples than others. But let 
no girl be discouraged. Jupiter or no Jupiter— 
yes, even if astrology were true and she were 
born under Saturn in his worst governed 
moment, a perfect bundle of malignant 
qualities—common-sense would be within her 
reach if she only liked to exert herself. 

And all the exerting herself required is to 
follow the rule of pick-it-up-as-you-go, every¬ 
one on her own account profiting by whatever 
experience comes along. Let her take advan¬ 
tage of opportunities, exercising her brains in 
calculating and reflecting ; if she does not she 
will have no common-sense, but will remain a 
simpleton for ever and good for nothing. 
Don’t be misled. Common-sense is no gift 
that drops down the chimney. If you want 
it, you must seek for it. 

“ Rather a hum-drum virtue.” Who says 
that ? Hum-drum is not the word, but it is 
correct enough to say that there is nothing 
about common-sense particularly brilliant, 
original or picturesque. It does not go to 
make the plot of a sensational story, keeping 
the reader in breathless anxiety as to what is 
to happen next. 


But it is safe, that is the great point—a 
prosaic garment which does nicely for every¬ 
day wear. Talk about wit and all its attrac¬ 
tions ! Without making light of these, let 
every girl implore a bountiful Providence to 
put her first and foremost in the way of 
gaining common-sense. If a little wit is 
thrown in, no objection ought to be raised, 
but the main thing in life is not to cut a dash 
and have a reputation for being a bit of a 
genius. 

“Nature has shown by making it so rare 

That wit’s a jewel which we need not 
wear; 

Of plain sound sense life’s current coin is 
made, 

With that we drive the most substantial 
trade.” 

In fact, better be the most farthing-candle 
sort of person with common-sense than the 
most brilliant genius without it. “ Fine sense 
and exalted sense,” says someone, “ are not 
half so useful as common-sense.” 

Following the counsels of common-sense you 
may rely on getting into few scrapes, if any, 
and of enjoying as much happiness and success 
as can be expected to fall to the lot of anyone. 
Many shipwrecks happen in the voyage of life, 
and what else can one look for when people go 
along full sail without attending even to the 
most elementary maxims of prudence—erratic, 
uncertain, unreliable, inattentive ? The 
common-sense folk do their navigating in a 
different fashion, following all the rules of the 
road, and so having comparatively an easy time 
of it, the wind almost always from the right 
quarter and their adventures only pleasant 
ones. 

It strikes an observer as a little hard and 
cold, this much-to-be-praised quality, but the 
fault really lies in the people who exercise it. 
There is nothing to prevent girls from being 
very gentle, kindly and lovable, whilst at the 
same time they are models of discretion. The 
greater their common-sense the more engaging 
they ought to be. 

Take Florence, for example. Her well- 
balanced head has not prevented her having 
the best disposition in the world, as everyone 
knows who has watched her readiness— 
mingled with caution and inquiry—in all good 
deeds, and the enthusiasm with which she 
kindles up to take part in anything worth 
getting enthusiastic about. She is a happy 
union of sentiment and matter-of-fact, the one 
correcting and modifying the other and keeping 
it within bounds. Her sister Minnie is quite 
as clever, but with her brains she has unfortu¬ 
nately no ballast, and so her cleverness has 
never managed to succeed in anything. She 
is entertaining—a faddist mounted on a hobby¬ 
horse and falling into error after error of 
indiscretion is often entertaining—but “ I 
wisdom dwell with prudence ” is the only safe 
guide in all human affairs, and that she has 
never been able to see. 

We all wish to be an influence for good. 
Then, girls, be sensible. Show it in every¬ 
thing. 

There is no better test than the company 
we keep and the influences to which we 
submit ourselves. “Don’t be a fool,” then, in 
regard to your associates. If they are bad, do 
what you will you cannot help taking on their 
colour. “Near vermilion,” says a Chinese 
proverb, “ one gets stained pink, near ink 
what can you expect but to grow black.” 
We are only safe and likely to go on im¬ 
proving when we frequent the society of the 


wise and virtuous, for sound principles and 
worthy aims are infectious also, whilst another 
strong point is the good humour and easy 
mind which are certainly enjoyed when we 
keep out of the ways of wickedness and 
temptation. 

If common-sense is thus shown in the choice 
of occasional companions, how much more is 
it exhibited in the selection of one who is to 
be a companion for life. To hear some 
people speak you would think that common- 
sense in love affairs was a rare joke, and that 
if a girl marries in total disregard of the 
teachings of prudence, it is only what is to be 
expected. Marriage and hanging go by 
destiny, says many a girl as, without fore¬ 
thought, she makes the fatal plunge. What 
can she expect then but misery and to 
furnish a text for moralists like us to hang 
sermons upou ? Our friend Georgina not so 
long ago went to the altar with a young man 
who had not a single feature to recommend 
him to a woman of sense, and she began to 
exhibit a look of settled melancholy within six 
months after the wedding—she who used to 
be one of the gayest of mortals. Why did 
she have him ? Oh, you say, she was in love. 
No, it was not love, it was infatuation. 

Common-sense is often caught napping 
when young people first meet, but between 
first acquaintance and the putting on of the 
engagement ring there is a sufficiently long 
interval as a rule for a girl to say a thousand 
times to herself, Am I wise ? And, if she 
thinks she isn’t, let her straightway become 
so, and even at the cost of some pain to 
herself resolve rather to live and die a 
comfortable, useful old maid than be so silly 
as enter on a match whose termination can be 
nothing but unhappiness. 

A girl’s common-sense comes out also in her 
estimate of herself. With the wise girl that 
is always just right, without a spark of pride 
in it and without a grain of foolishness or 
mock modesty either. She tries to look at 
her character as if from the outside, to under¬ 
stand exactly what she is good for and to see 
in what both her strength and weakness lie. 
She recognises her limitations—limitations 
imposed by nature and training—and does not 
waste time in trying to do what is beyond her 
powers. Tasks that are too high above her 
or that require accomplishments she has not 
got she leaves alone without fretting about it, 
and busies herself with those for which she is 
fit. Self-respect, self-reliance and indepen¬ 
dence are her characteristics, and if she has 
sometimes prejudices—and who has not ?— 
they are very few and almost microscopic. 
She is courteous and fair, too, to all other 
people. You don’t find in her the air of 
“Thinks I to myself, you don’t know any¬ 
thing,” like some we could name. 

Common-sense in companions, common- 
sense in matrimony, common-sense in our esti¬ 
mate of our own selves. What next ? Next let 
us say com mon-sense in regard to money matters. 
After a pretty long course of observation it is 
to us as plain as a pikestaff that a great deal 
of the scrambling poverty and discomfort in 
which some people pass their lives results 
from no sensible principles on this subject 
having been put into their heads when they 
were young. True enough, girls have only 
small dealings with money, but they might be 
taught habits of economy, even if it were but 
a matter of handling farthings. Industry, 
foresight, frugality, the certain outcome of 
expensive follies and the terrible evils of debt 
are all topics on which our veiws may and 


ought to be sound long before we are launched 
into active life. 

If girls, for example, were better instructed, 
grown-up women would not be such bargain- 
hunters. They would know how at a great 
pennyworth one should pause awhile, and 
how "many have been ultimately ruined by 
losing their heads in this direction. 

But there are so many ways for common- 
sense to show itself that now we have begun 
to speak about them it is difficult to know 
where to make an end. It is not a little bit 
of our conduct that is to be regulated by it, 
but the whole; indeed, every day and hour of 
our lives its wise rules are of service. 

A friend once told us of a plan she 
adopted early in life in hopes to improve her 
character and give her the sagacious old head 
on young shoulders which we often hear 
about, but seldom see. “It came,” she said, 
“ of a hint I picked up when reading the life 
of Benjamin Franklin, the American philo¬ 
sopher. I was in the habit of doing many 
stupid things, but had a great wish to 


There are three grades in the school of 
affliction ; in the first the scholars study the 
lesson of patience, in the second that of con¬ 
tentment, in the third that of gratitude. The 
first task is the most difficult, but when once 
it has been mastered the others can be ac¬ 
quired with comparative ease. Yet very many 
students spend a whole lifetime in the first 
grade, and never reach the standard which is 
necessary before they can pass into the second, 
for it is impossible to be contented until you 
know how to be patient, and thankfulness is 
a step beyond contentment. Then there are 
others who do possess their souls in patience, 
but are so pleased with this attainment that 
they do not think of striving to become any¬ 
thing better; they take great credit to them¬ 
selves that they do not grumble and com¬ 
plain, and forget that they have learned only 
the rudiments of their life’s lesson. 

“ Dear Mary is so patient, not a single 
murmur crosses her lips.” 

You often hear such a remark as this in 
reference to a sufferer, but seldom “ she is 
quite contented,” or “she is thankful”; yet 
God desires us to exercise all three graces. 

What! must I be thankful for the pain that 
keeps me awake at night ? Grateful for the 
accident that made me a cripple for life ? 
Contented with a curved spine, an aching 
head, a useless right hand ? Yes, certainly. 
Listen to what Ruskin says in his charming 
“ Letter to Young Girls,” which I would 
advise eveiy reader of this magazine to pro¬ 
cure. 

“ Receive everything that is provoking or 
disagreeable to you as coming directly from 
Christ’s hand ; and the more it is like to pro¬ 
voke you, thank Him for it the more, as a 
young soldier would his general for trusting 
him with a hard place to hold on the 
rampart.” 

The question is whether you believe that 
God orders all the events of your life or not. 
If you do, then it is your duty to thank Him 
for what He sends, even though the medicine 
be bitter, or the pruning-knife be sharp. 

“ Come snow or rain, come cloud or storm, 

‘ What matter ? ’ may you say ; 

My life is hidden with the Lord 
Beyond all change of day; 

If light arise, I praise His will, 

If darkness, then I praise Him still.” 


INKLINGS TO INVALIDS. 

improve, so I thought over all my weak 
points and by way of counteracting them, and 
as a continual reminder of duty, I made out a 
series of rules of conduct which I pasted 
inside the lid of my writing-desk. They were 
such as these :— 

“ ‘ Keep your temper. Look for the bright 
side. Have a place for everything and every¬ 
thing in its place. Know yourself, rule your¬ 
self and be yourself. Expect to reap as you 
sow. Search for merits rather than faults. 
Shun subjects of irritation and people who 
irritate. Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, 
do it with thy might. It is difficult to make 
other people perfect; make yourself so.’ 

“ They were maxims whose wisdom 
appeared on the surface, common-sense sign¬ 
posts by which those who wish to succeed 
must be guided to the end of the chapter. 
They were not easy for all that, but, as an 
old writer has it, ‘ There is nothing really 
difficult in the world, the only fear is that 
people will be lacking in perseverance.’ I 
used to read and re-read them, going over 


INKLINGS TO INVALIDS. 


By AN INVALID. 

This is not merely a matter of sentiment, 
it is intensely practical; it touches the smallest 
details of our daily life. There is a certain 
amount of self-satisfaction in bearing large 
burdens bravely and well; but very often a 
person who would have courage to walk up to 
the mouth of a cannon, will be routed by a 
pea-shooter. Satan knows only too well how 
to aim for the joints in our armour. Invalids 
are prone to attach too much importance to 
trifles, and to become impatient if every wish 
is not immediately acceded to by their rela¬ 
tives and friends. I know by experience how 
hard it is to avoid growing self-centred when 
you are confined to one or two rooms for 
weeks and months together, when the principal 
event of the day is dinner, and the chief recrea¬ 
tion that of watching the sparrows in the 
garden. Under these circumstances a draught 
from the window is liable to blow away resig¬ 
nation ; a smoky chimney to dim the bright¬ 
ness of our Christian profession; or a badly- 
cooked meal to upset not only our physical 
but our spiritual equilibrium. To quote 
Ruskin again, the only remedy is to “ remem¬ 
ber, it does not in the least matter what 
happens to you .... The one thing need¬ 
ful is that "none of these things should vex 
you.” 

May I give you a few practical hints which 
may prove conducive to your comfort and 
peace of mind and that of those around you ? 

Do not expect to have someone at your 
beck and call every minute of the day. This 
specially applies to chronic invalids. In a 
short illness all in the house naturally do 
what they can to help and comfort the sufferer, 
but when the disease is confirmed and there is 
little or no danger, the most loving friends 
will weary of giving continual attention. 

Learn to rely on yourself both mentally and 
physically, and never be dependent on others 
except when absolutely necessary. Still, when 
it is needful for you to accept another’s ser¬ 
vice, do so graciously and lovingly, as a privi¬ 
lege, not as a right. 

Do not dwell on your aches and pains and 
weariness, either when alone or with others. 
It will not ease either mind or body to do so. 
Resolutely turn your thoughts into another 
channel; and, believe me, however sympathetic 
your friends may appear, they do not take the 
same interest in your woes that you do. 
“ Never tell people how } r ou are,” said a 
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them very carefully at least once a week, 
taking note how I often stumbled and failed, 
but always trying to have fewer and fewer 
accidents of the kind.” 

The happy result was that our friend in the 
days of her girlhood was, as we remember 
well, admired, respected and.beloved, and her 
course of self-education and self-improvement 
was the means of her being what she is to-day, 
the distinguished head of a remarkable home. 

What she has done every girl can do. 
Everyone will have her own set of maxims, 
for not all have the same weaknesses and 
stupidities. This would be a fine scheme for 
the introduction of universal common-sense, 
after which there would be no need for the 
phrase “ Don’t be a fool! ” with which we 
started. The name, in fact, would hardly be 
understood, for whims, crochets, animosities, 
tempers and sillinesses of all kinds would be 
only matters of ancient history; everybody’s 
head would then be well ordered and well 
balanced, and what is right would be done on 
every possible occasion. 


shrewd old woman of the world, “ they don’t 
want to know.” 

Try to keep in touch with outside life. 
Don’t vegetate. Some of the most useful 
women who have ever lived have been chronic 
invalids all their days. God often chooses 
weak and feeble instruments for some special 
service; it is the gold that has been tried in 
the fire that is fashioned into a vessel meet 
for the Master’s use. I cannot tell what your 
particular talent may be, but I am very certain 
that so long as God leaves you here He has 
some work for you to perform. It may be to 
cheer your mother with the brightness of your 
smile; to knit or sew some simple garment 
for one of Christ’s little ones; to write a 
loving, helpful letter to a friend in trouble; 
or by the ministry of prayer to uphold the 
hands of those actively engaged in the great 
harvest field. The daisy in the meadow, the 
heather on the hillside, the lark above the 
clouds, the sea-anemone in its rocky bed, all 
fulfil the purpose for which they were created, 
and shall not you ? 

“ These die in loneliness, and yet com¬ 
pleteness 

Pervades their lives nor do they live 
in vain; 

God’s holy gifts of beauty, joy and 
sweetness, 

They give again.” 

Finally, always look on the bright side. 
There is a bright side if you desire to find it. 
Do not indulge in vain regrets for the past, 
nor idle fears for the future ; “ sufficient unto 
the day is the evil thereof.” Some people 
are not even content with meeting trouble 
half-way; they take a telescope to look for it 
in the distance; a little internal pain is sure 
to be a cancer, a touch of rheumatism will 
develop into rheumatic fever, a slight cough 
into consumption. Does your previous ex¬ 
perience of God’s loving-kindness and tender 
mercy warrant such gloomy anticipations ? 
Would it not be better to sing with Whittier, 
“ No harm from Him can come to me on 
ocean or on shore ? ” 

If there be any reality in your faith, any 
sincerity in your religion, the day of adversity 
is the time to prove it; and you can glorify 
God more in weakness and suffering than you 
could ever do in the days of health and 
strength. Nora C. Usher. 
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MORE ABOUT PEGGY. 


By Mrs. GEORGE DE HORNE VAIZEY. 



CHAPTER X. 

OUR days 
before 
Peggy 
left town 
she had 
anamus- 
in g en¬ 
counter 
with one 
of her old 
friends. 
The little 
party had 
divided, 
and while 

.-j zg&xw&z; r\ Mrs. Saville and 

IJ Mellicent shopped in 

1 the West - end, the 

Colonel and his 
daughter drove into 
the City to visit a collec¬ 
tion of the pictures of one 
of the old masters. They 
were sauntering through 
the second room when 

y Peggy’s attention was at- 

£ tracted by a group stand¬ 

ing at a few yards’ dis¬ 
tance—a lady, gentleman and two little 
boys with Eton collars and round-about 
jackets—a family group for a ducat, 
yet surely, surely there was something 
familiar in the figure and bearing of the 
supposed mother! She was thin, tall 
and dignified, her clothes were quite 
miraculously tidy, and the smooth, fair 
hair was plaited in Puritan fashion round 
the head. 

“ Can it—can it be?” queried Peggy 
to herself; then, catching sight of a 
long grave face, “ It is! ” she cried 
with a flash of joy, and walking for¬ 
ward, planted herself deliberately in the 
stranger’s path. What she anticipated 
came precisely to pass, for the lady 
stepped back from her position, collided 
violently with herself, and began hurriedly 
to apologise. 

“ I beg your pardon ! I did not see— 
I hope I have not hurt you.” So far in 
fluent unconsciousness; then suddenly 
she stopped short, gasped, hesitated, 
stared hard at the face before her, and 
ejaculated a breathless, 11 Peggy — 
Saville ! ” 

“ Esther Asplin ! I knew it was you! 
I knew no one else in the world could 
possess that back hair! How extra¬ 
ordinary to come across you here ! It’s 
a marvel that Mellicent was not with 
me, but we were both looking forward to 
seeing you at the vicarage at the end of 
the week ! ’ ’ 

“I am on my way home now. I go 
down by the six o’clock train, and took 
the opportunity of bringingthe boys into 
town to see some of the sights. They 
are such dears, Peggy. The one with 
the red hair is a genius. You should 
see his Latin prose ! The fat one is a 
lovable little soul, but terribly stupid 
and lazy; a great trial to my patience. 


I suppose Mellicent has told you all 
about my work and how happy I am ? 
The parents are such charming, culti¬ 
vated people. The mother is a sister 
of Professor Reid, the gentleman who 
is with us now.” She rolled her eyes 
meaningly towards the cadaverous- 
looking man who had fled to the end of 
the room at Peggy’s approach. “ He 
was one of our lecturers at Girton, and 
recommended me to his sister when I 
left. Such an honour for me, for he is 
one of the finest men in the ‘Varsity ’— 
so wonderfully learned and clever! ” 

“ He looks it,” remarked Miss Peggy, 
regarding the lanky, stooping figure 
with a crinkle of disdain in her saucy 
little nose. “ Just exactly my idea of a 
learned professor. Does he ever brush 
his coat ? ” 

Esther flushed, and bridled with 
displeasure. 

“ I never inquired,” she returned 
coldly. “In conversation with Pro¬ 
fessor Reid one has something better 
to do than discuss coats. He was kind 
enough to offer to meet us in town, and 
to take the boys home after I leave to¬ 
night, and it is a privilege to go about 
with him. I’ll introduce you to him if 
you like, and--” 

“You’d better not. I am sure he 
wouldn’t like it. Let me introduce you 
to father instead. He is wondering 
what new friend I have discovered, and 
will be so much interested when he 
knows who it is.” 

Colonel Saville came forward in re¬ 
sponse to his daughter’s summons, and 
greeted her friend with much cordiality, 
while Peggy was agreeably surprised to 
note the easy self-possession with which 
Esther sustained her part in the con¬ 
versation. Contact with the world had 
rubbed away the rusticity of manner 
which still characterised Mellicent, and 
though by no possibility could Esther be 
called pretty, there was an undeniable 
attractiveness about the tall, neat figure 
and intellectual face. Peggy knew that 
her father was agreeably impressed, for 
the Colonel had a tell-tale expression, and 
could, by no possibility, manage to hide 
his feelings. If he were bored, dreari¬ 
ness feebly described his appearance; 
if he were annoyed, his eyes sent out 
little sparks of fire, and every hair in 
his moustache bristled on its own 
account; if he were sad, he lost in 
five minutes the last remnant of youth 
and appeared a wan old man ; while if 
he were pleased, he might have passed 
as Arthur’s brother, so alert and beaming 
was his demeanour. On the present 
occasion he was all smiles and bows, 
and joked elaborately with the little 
pupils who were brought up and intro¬ 
duced, when, to Peggy’s amusement, 
the genius preserved a stolid demeanour, 
while the fat, little dunce displayed an 
agreeable animation. 

“An exceedingly sensible, pleasant 
young woman,” was the Colonel’s verdict 
as he left the room, and Peggy peered 


round over her shoulder and beheld the 
sensible young woman rearranging the 
fat boy’s tie while the Professor cautiously 
retraced his steps towards her. 

A few days later Peggy scrambled her 
possessions together to prepare for her 
visit to the vicarage. Carter, Mrs. 
Saville’s maid, had departed to pay a 
visit to her relations in the country, 
and in her absence her young mistress 
complacently folded her dressing-gown 
on top of muslin dresses, pressed a 
jewel-box over a chiffon bodice, and 
remarked, with a sigh of satisfaction, 
that it was a blessing to be able to 
wait on oneself, and to be beholden to 
no outsider ; after which she straightway 
left her keys on the dressing-table, and 
drove off to the station in blissful un¬ 
consciousness. Mellicent was divided 
between grief at leaving dear, beautiful, 
exciting London and anticipation of the 
reflected glory with which she would 
shine at home as the restorer of Peggy 
to the household; and in the vicarage 
itself all was excitement and expecta¬ 
tion, the old cook concocting every 
dainty she could think of in a kitchen 
heated up to furnace-heat; Mr. Asplin 
mowing the lawn in hot haste because 
the daises would spring up in imperti¬ 
nent fashion in the hot dry weather; 
Mrs. Asplin flying from one room to 
another, patting cushions into shape, 
and artfully placing little tables over 
worn spots on the carpet; and Miss 
Esther, laying out clean towels, and 
flicking infinitesimal grains of dust from 
the chairs and tables. The sight of 
disorder was a positive pain to Esther’s 
orderly eyes. It was reported of her 
that in the midst of a Latin examination 
she had begged to have a blind put 
straight, since its crooked condition 
distracted her mind ; and therefore it 
may be surmised that on the present 
occasion Robert Darcy met with no 
very cordial reception when he was 
discovered stamping about the newly- 
swept rooms in a pair of dusty shoes, 
and scattering fragments of leaves and 
stubble behind him. 

“ Bless the child, it will seem all the 
more home-like to her if it’s not all spick 
and span ! Don’t pick them up, Esther. 
I like to see them. It was good of you 
to come over, Rob, for I’m not myself 
at all without a boy in the house, and 
it does me good to see your dear dirty 
boots,” cried Mrs. Asplin, and blinked 
her eyes, trying hard to keep down the 
tears which would rise at the thought 
of Max in his far-off home, and all the 
train of mischievous, happy-hearted lads 
who had been under her care, and who 
were now fighting the world for them¬ 
selves. Every morning as she woke 
and felt the tired pressure at her head, 
she felt a pang of relief at the remem¬ 
brance that there was no longer the old 
necessity to be up and doing. Every 
evening as she rested on the old sofa 
she remarked afresh to her husband 
how sweet it was to be alone, and to 
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MY GIPSY QUEEN. 



By G. D. LYNCH. 

Her cheeks are red and rosy, 
And raven black her hair, 

Her ripe mouth is a posy 
Culled in a garden fair ? 

With white teeth ever gleaming 
Her parted lips between, 

And dark eyes brightly beaming, 
My roguish Gipsy Queen. 
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have the restand peace of a quiet house, 
but between those two ends of the day 
there came a dozen other moments when 
she longed for the cheery bustle, the 
clamour of youthful voices, the presence 
of the merry young band. Such a 
moment came to her now, and the tears 
were already glistening in the sweet grey 
eyes when the sound of wheels crunched 
up the drive, the vicar dashed into the 
house to shed his alpaca coat, and his 
wife and daughter flew excitedly into 
the garden. The carriage stopped, two 
blue-robed damsels leapt out of either 
door, and for the next two minutes four 
female figures were so inextricably mixed 
together that it would have been difficult 
to an onlooker to say which was which, 
or to apportion the waving arms and 
bobbing heads to their proper owners. 
The vicar stood in the background 
looking on with a comical gleam of 
amusement on his long face, while Rob 
shrugged his shoulders and looked 
bored and superior, as men are fond 
of doing when women enjoy themselves 
in a way which they themselves cannot 
understand. Presently, however, the 
kaleidoscope-like mass dissolved into 
its component parts, and a young lady 
advanced towards the vicar with a pretty 
flushed face beneath a French hat, and 
two little hands stretched out in greeting. 
Mr. Asplin looked at her critically. Was 
it Peggy ? For a moment memory was 
baffled by the sight of the elegant young 
lady, but a second glance revealed the 
well-known features—the arched brows 
and kitten-like chin. For the rest, the 
hazel eyes were as clear and loving as 
ever, and the old mischievous gleam 
shone through the tears. 

“Is it Mariquita ? ” he cried, and 
Peggy stood on tiptoe to kiss his cheek, 
and hung on to the lapels of his coat, 
saying tremulously— 

“No, it’s Peggy! I never was 
Mariquita, you know, unless I was 
going to be scolded in the study, and 
you couldn’t possibly scold me the first 
day. Are you half as pleased to see me 
as I am to be back again ? ” 

“God bless you, child!” he said 
softly, and laid a tender hand on her 
check. The bud had blossomed into a 
flower; the little schoolgirl whom he 
had loved so well had grown into a 
woman, and her early grace and charm 
were sweet in the old man’s sight. He 
thanked God for them as he thanked 
Him for all beautiful things—the sun¬ 
shine which gave colour to the flowers, 
the green restfulness of the land, the 
song of the birds in the trees. “ You 
are very welcome, dear. It does me 
good to see you among us once again.” 

“ And looking so well. You are quite 
blooming, Peggy; and so smart as she 
is too ! Deary, deary me, is that what 
they call the fashion?” cried Mrs. 
Asplin, holding the girl in outstretched 
arms, and turning her slowly round and 
round to take in the details of her 
attire. “You look so spruce, child, 
that I hardly knew you ; but there, it 
w'on’t be long, I expect, before the true 
Peggy peeps out. Come in, darling. 
There’s a new rug in the hall; don’t trip 
over it! We have been saying we 
needed it for five years back, but it was 


bought only last week to smarten the 
house for your coming Those are 
Esther’s certificates in the corner, and 
you must see the new cretonne in the 
drawing-room. All the chairs are re¬ 
covered. We finished them only last 
■week. ’ ’ 

“Tut, tut! ” cried Peggy, and shook 
her head in dismay at such reckless ex¬ 
travagance. She had not had a chance 
of exchanging any further greeting with 
Rob than a smiling nod, while she and 
Esther cast curious glances at one an¬ 
other across the room, renewing the im¬ 
pressions of their first meeting. Peggy 
thought it one of the prettiest sights in 
the world to see Mrs. Asplin hang on to 
the vicar’s arm and drag him with her 
about the house, forgetful of everything 
but her instinctive desire to be near him 
in her rejoicing; the prettiest thing in 
the world to see the tenderness in his 
eyes. She looked at them mischievously, 
and then of a sudden her own eyes 
began to blink, for, ah ! those four 
years of absence had left their mark on 
the dear faces ; they had changed as 
well as herself, but with them it was not 
the blossoming of the bud into the 
flower, it was rather tire losing of those 
last leaves which had lingered from 
life’s summer. The vicar’s shoulders 
were more bowed ; the lines on his face 
more deeply graven ; his wife’s hair had 
grown silvery about the temples, and 
the pathetic, tired look in the grey eyes 
must surely be permanent nowadays, 
since not even the excitement of meeting 
could chase it away. She was even 
sweeter-looking than of old, but had she 
always been so thin, so transparently 
delicate in colour? Do what she would, 
Peggy could not keep back her tears, 
and Mrs. Asplin caught sight of them 
and produced her own handkerchief in 
instant response. 

“Ah, Peg, I know what you are 
thinking. The old home is not like 
itself without the boys. I feel it too, 
dear, I feel it too. Not a single boy 
would we have had in the place if Rob 
had not taken pity on us, bless him ! 
It seems so strange after having had so 
many of them all these years.” 

“It seems very quiet and peaceful, if 
you ask me ; and if I’m not a boy, I’ve 
been away, and I do think I deserve 
a little attention! ” cried Mellicent, 
aggrieved. “If it had been Max who 
had come home, you wouldn’t all be 
crying and moaning for the girls. You 
would forget there were such things in 
the world. It’s not our fault that we 
happen to be girls, and we have our 
feelings all the same. No one speaks 
to me! No one says they are pleased 
to see me ! No one makes the slightest 
fuss because I am home ! ” 

“Darling!” cried her mother, and 
rushed to take her in her arms. “ My 
precious baby, I’m just delighted to 
have you.back ; but you know how it is 
—the thought of old times made me sad 
for the moment. We seemed such a 
small party without the boys.” 

Mellicent grimaced and hitched her 
shoulders in petulant fashion. Then 
she looked at Peggy, and a flash of 
amusement passed from eye to eye. 

“Let’s have tea!” she said shortly. 


“ It’s good for the spirits, and we are 
both hungry. It’s to be in the school¬ 
room, I suppose, mother, as we asked. 
Peggy died to have tea there again, 
and was so afraid that it would be laid 
out in style in the drawing-room that 
she made me ask you to have it exactly 
the same as in the old times. I told her 
it was no use, that you would have out 
all the best things, whatever we said.” 

“ But you didn’t, Mrs. Asplin, did 
you ? There are halfpenny buns, aren’t 
there, and scones, and damson jam, 
and the old thick cups and saucers ? ” 

“ Bless me, no, child ! The very best 
china ; cakes from Buzzard’s, with icing 
on the top, strawberries and cream, and 
every luxury you can imagine. The 
schoolroom, yes ; but you don’t suppose 
I’d feed my prodigal on halfpenny buns ! 
Come and see all the good things that are 
waiting,” and Mrs. Asplin led the way 
towards the schoolroom, with the com¬ 
placent air of a housekeeper who has 
reason to be satisfied with her prepara¬ 
tions, while the two girls followed with 
elbows m suspiciously close proximity. 
Another moment and the door was 
thrown open, when Mrs. Asplin immedi¬ 
ately gave a shriek of surprise, and fell 
prone against the wall. There stood the 
long straight table, set out with flowers 
and silver, and there, in the centre seat, 
sat a handsome frock-coated figure, 
with every dish and plate of edibles 
massed around him in a solid circle of 
temptation. The silver cake basket stood 
in the centre, plates of scones, maca¬ 
roons and biscuits bordered each side ; 
while the interstices were filled in with 
bowls containing jam and fruit. On his 
own plate there were piled at one and the 
same moment, a merinque, a slice of plum 
cake, two biscuits, and a jam tart, and, 
in default of tea, he had filled his cup 
from the cream jug, and was even at 
this moment wiping the tell-tale drops 
from his moustache. 

“That blessed boy!” cried Mrs. 
Asplin, clasping her hands in delight. 
“There never was anyone like him. 
He guessed how I should feel—he 
always did guess ! 1 might have known 

that he wouid come. But how ? When ? 
Where ? He was not in the carriage 
with the girls.” 

“ Got out at the gate, mater, and 
came in the window. Wanted to get a 
start of you all at tea,” said Arthur, 
coming forward, serviette in hand, to 
receive the kiss and hug of welcome 
which he was never too old to enjoy. 
He had divined that Peggy’s advent 
would make the gap in the household 
even more felt than usual, and his 
kindly instinct had been to fill that gap 
as much as possible, but no other 
reason would he acknowledge for his 
presence than the necessity of escorting 
two frivolous young women who could 
not be trusted to take a journey on their 
own account, and his hosts were too full 
of delight at his appearance to dispute 
the point. 

“Second fiddle!” sighed Peggy 
with a shrug. “ It’s meself that’s 
second fiddle this moment, when ’twas 
the whole orchestra I expected to be. 
Take me away, somebody, before I 
break down altogether, and show me 
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some of the old haunts until tea is 
ready.” 

“Peggy, don’t be absurd!” Esther 
said solemnly; but Peggy marched 
determinedly out of the room, and, with 
the exception of Mr. and Mrs. Asplin 
and Arthur, everyone followed and stood 
looking on while she pushed open the 
swing door of the cloak-room, and poked 
her little head round the corner. 

“Where’s my peg?” she cried. 
“ If I find any other wretched creature’s 

clothes hanging on my peg, I’ll-” 

then she stopped suddenly, darted 
forward with a squeal of delight, and 
closed the door behind her. She was 
not hidden more than a minute, but in 
effect it seemed to have been a long, 
long time, for when the door re-opened, 
the French hat had disappeared, and it 
was the real old Peggy Pickle who 
smiled and nodded and peaked her 
brows beneath the scarlet cap. 

“The Tam o’ Shanter! Rob has 


brought it back after all these years. 
He kept it until you could wear it again. 
Goodness, how touching! I never 
thought you would turn sentimental, 
Rob ! ” cried Mellicent the tactless, and 
the next moment devoutly wished she 
had held her peace, as Rob scowled, 
Esther pinched her arm and Peggy trod 
on her toe with automatic promptness. 
She turned on her heel and strode back 
to the dining-room, while Peggy flicked 
the cap off her head, trying hard to look 
unconscious and to continue her in¬ 
vestigations as if nothing embarrassing 
had occurred. 

“ There’s the old stain on the floor 
where I spilt the ink, and the little 
marks all the way upstairs where the 
corners of my box took off the paint. 
Dear, dear, how home-like they look ! 
I must see cook after tea and 
‘ Diddums,’ my sweet little kitten. 
How is the darling? As pretty and 
fluffy and playful as ever ? ” 


“ Peggy dear, do not be silly ! ” 

“ Esther dear, I cannot help it! I’m 
too happy to be sensible. Let me 
be silly for just one day. What , is 
that ‘ Diddums ’ ? That ugly, lanky, 
old cat ? You’ve aged terribly, ‘ Did¬ 
dums, ’ since I saw you last. Ah me, 
ah me, the years tell on us all ! 
Tell me, dear—be faithful !—are you 
as much shocked at the change in 
me ? * ’ 

Peggy looked up archly, and met 
Rob’s deep, earnest gaze. She put 
down the cat, rose suddenly, and thrust 
her hand through Esther’s arm. Her 
cheeks were very pink, her eyes as¬ 
tonishingly bright. Esther looked at 
her critically and pursed up her lips in 
disapproving fashion. 

Certainly Peggy had grown into a 
very pretty girl, but it was a thousand 
pities that she had not yet outgrown the 
eccentricities of her youth. 

(To be continued .) 
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Aius, son of Labdacus, thou 
askest for offspring, and 
one dear son thou shalt 
be given. But thy own 
blood will rise up against 
thee, and by the hand of 
thy child thou shalt surely 
die. For mighty Zeus 
-hath so ordained, heark¬ 
ening to the prayers of Pelops who 
lost his son by thee.” 

So spake the oracle to Laius, 
King of Thebes, and the proud 
man trembled and grew pale. 
And when Jocasta, his wife, did 
soon after bear him a son, exceeding fearful 
of his life, he determined the babe must die. 
“Better he than I,” he thought, and hardened 
his heart. And though Jocasta wept and would 
have kept her boy, yet she was a woman and 
weak, and, moreover, willed not that 1 her 
husband should die. So Laius gave their 
child to a faithful servant, with orders to 
expose it on the cold slopes of Mount 
Cithaeron, there to die of hunger. And he 
charged him to keep the matter in his own 
heart. So the child’s feet were pierced 
and bound together with cord, and the ser¬ 
vant started out on his journey. Now this 
servant had a kind heart and pitied the help¬ 
less babe ; so, meeting a shepherd from Corinth 
on the mountain, he gave it over to his care, 
and, going back to Thebes, told Laius it was 
dead. But the shepherd carried the child 
safe to Corinth, to Polybus, the king. And 
Polybus and his wife untied the cord that 
bound the infant’s feet, and because these 
were swollen they called it Oedipus, or 
“ Swollen Foot,” and, being themselves child¬ 
less, brought it up as their own. 

Years came and went, and the babe was 
now grown to be a tall lad, and far excelled all 
his age-fellows in strength of body and mind. 

Now, because Polybus was meek and gentle, 
and they were envious, these taunted him, 
saying he was not the king’s own son. And 
Oedipus was troubled in his heart, and asked 
Polybus if he was in very truth his father. 
The king, however, tried to calm his fears, 
and would have kept his secret to himself. 
But the lad’s curiosity was kindled and he 
could not rest. So one day he bade farewell 


to his foster-parents, and started out by 
himself for Delphi to inquire of Apollo’s 
oracle concerning his birth. But the priestess 
revealed naught thereof to Oedipus, declaring 
only he should kill his father and marry his 
father’s wife. Filled with horror, Oedipus at 
once resolved never to return to Corinth nor 
see the face of either parent more, thinking 
that thus he might escape the doom the gods 
had spoken against him. 

But not so are the wills of the deathless 
gods turned aside or their anger softened. 
For it happened that at this time Laius, 
King of Thebes, was journeying to Delphi 
to consult the famous oracle. He was at¬ 
tended by one servant only, and, as they 
approached the cross-roads that are at Phocis, 
there was Oedipus wandering purposeless from 
Delphi. The king’s servant ordered him 
roughly to make way, and, as he did not 
instantly obey, the proud Laius, impatient 
of delay, gave rein to his horses and grazed 
the foot of Oedipus with his chariot wheel. 
Then the fiery youth, stung by the insult, 
sprang at the old man and dragged him from 
his chariot and slew him there at the cross¬ 
roads in single combat. But the servant 
escaped and fled in terror from the scene. 
So the first part of the oracle was fulfilled 
and Oedipus had slain his father. But as yet 
he knew it not. 

King Laius then was dead, and Creon, 
Jocasta’s brother, was ruler in his stead. 
But Thebes did not prosper, for a terrible 
monster called the Sphinx sorely afflicted the 
land. She sat on a high rock by the wayside, 
in face a woman, but in body a lion, and 
propounded riddles to all the passers-by. 
She devoured all who could not solve them, 
and as no one was able to answer correctly, 
the flower of the land was perishing and Creon 
was sore distressed. But the Sphinx said, 
“Let but one of my riddles be solved and I 
will leave your realms.” 

So Creon made proclamation throughout 
the length and breadth of Hellas that whoso¬ 
ever should solve a riddle of the Sphinx should 
have the kingdom of Thebes and the king’s 
widow, Jocasta, for wife. 

Now Oedipus in his wanderings had heard 
of the monster’s fame, and came to Thebes 
to try his luck. And when he came under 


the rock where the Sphinx sat, she at once 
questioned him, saying— 

“ What creature in the morning walks 
On four legs, and at midday stalks 
Erect on two, but whom you see 
Creeping at sunset upon three ? ” 

And Oedipus, being of ready wit, made 
answer that it was man who in infancy creeps 
on all-fours, later walks on two feet, and 
in the evening of life uses a staff to aid his 
declining years. When this answer was 
given, the Sphinx cast herself in despair from 
her rock and so perished. Thus the land of 
Thebes was for that time delivered from her 
pangs. 

Oedipus was now King of Thebes and the 
husband of Jocasta, his mother, and the whole 
saying of the oracle was accomplished. But 
as yet Oedipus knew it not. For a long time 
he prospered. Four children were growing 
up in the palace—Eteocles and Polynices, the 
two sons of Oedipus and Jocasta, and their 
two daughters, Antigone and Ismene. 

The king ruled wisely and was held in high 
honour by a loving people, and every promise 
was fair. But at length famine and pestilence 
got hold of Thebes and laid low the rich 
kingdom of Oedipus. His need was great; 
so he sent to Delphi to inquire of the oracle, 
and the priestess gave answer that the murderer 
of King Laius polluted the land, and that 
Thebes must be purified of his defiling blood. 
And there were other horrors which the 
priestess hinted at darkly. So Oedipus 
called down the curses of "the gods on the 
head of the murderer, and, going back to 
Thebes, issued a proclamation charging the 
murderer to leave the land. 

And presently a stranger appeared in ■ 
Thebes and came to the palace demanding 
audience of the king. And when he saw 
Oedipus he addressed him, saying, “My lord, 

I have heard of your proclamation demanding 
that the murderer of King Laius should leave 
the land, and am come to say that which my 
heart within me bids. I was the escort of 
King Laius from Thebes to Phocis, where he 
met his death. For there we met a stranger 
on the way from Delphi, and he slew the king 
in single combat. I indeed escaped from the 
stranger’s wrath, but I feared to return alone 
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to Thebes. But now I am come to tell 
you all.” 

Then clid Oedipus grow pale and his limbs 
shake, and in haste he dismissed the stranger. 
But scarcely was he gone when there came an 
aged servant of the palace to speak to King 
Oedipus. “I am an aged man,” he said, 

“ and full of years, and would not go down 
to my grave with my secret untold. King 
Laius had a son, the rightful ruler of Thebes. 
But, because of an oracle which foretold the 
death of Laius at the hands of his son, the 
king would have killed his child, and gave it 
to me to expose on Mount Citliaeron. And 
I, pitying the babe, could not bring myself to 
do his bidding, but gave it to a shepherd from 
Corinth whom I met on my way; and he 
took it home to King Polybus, who brought 
it up as his own. And whether the prince 
lives or is dead, I know not; but I have told 
my tale, that when the earth opens to receive 
me my spirit may have rest.” 

And when he had made an end of speaking, 
the old man departed. Now indeed did 
Oedipus know the truth, and that the saying 
of the oracle had been fulfilled; and, in an 
agony of remorse, he struck out his eyeballs 
from* their sockets, calling himself parricide 
and worse than parricide and no more worthy 
to behold the sun. 

Now when the two sons of Oedipus, 
Eteocles and Polynices, learnt these things 
and that the murderer of Laius was none 
other than their own father, they called down 
curses on his head and sent him forth from 
the land. But they themselves remained in 
Thebes, and their younger sister Ismene 
abode there with them. Jocasta, their mother, 
could no more bear to see the light of 
day and slew herself with her own hands. 
But his dear daughter Antigone went with 
her father and guided him to Colonus in 
Attica, where she tended him with all a 
daughter’s care till the earth opened to 
receive his bones; and then the devoted 
Antigone returned to Thebes. 

At Thebes she had more sorrow to endure. 
Her brothers, Eteocles and Polynices, had 
agreed to bear rule in alternate years, and 
Eteocles, being the elder, came first into his 
kingdom, while Polynices went forth into all 
lands. But, coming back at the end of the 
year, he found his brother grown bitter and 
despotic and would not give up his power. 
So all the love of Polynices was changed to 
hate, and with tears Antigone saw him go 
forth from Thebes, set on asserting his rights. 
To Argos he flew, to the kingdom of 
Adrastus. And before the palace gates he 
met Tydeus, who was also an exile from his 
kingdom. So these three chiefs summoned 
other four ; and they all swore a mighty oath 
not to return to their homes till the lawful 
rights of their brethren should be regained. 
And when lots were drawn to fix the order of 
the day, the lot fell for Thebes and Polynices. 
So the* seven chiefs set out with seven goodly 
companies, and they soon arrived at seven¬ 
gated Thebes. Each chief attacked one gate, 
and it so happened that Eteocles defended his 
gate against the onslaught of his brother, and 
both fell in single combat; while all the other 
Argive chiefs fell before the Thebans except 
Adrastus, who alone for that time escaped 
fleet-footed death. 

Thus was Creon once again the ruler of 
Thebes. And he published an edict saying 
that all due honour should be paid Eteocles 
who had fallen in defence of Thebes; but 
that the traitor Polynices, who had taken 
up arms against his country, must be left 
unburied and a prey for the carrion crow ; and 
that if any man dared to defy the king’s will 
he should die a cruel death. 

Now when the daughter of Oedipus, the 
high-souled Antigone, heard this saying, 
grievous wailing tore her heart, and she abode 


apart from the others in her upper chamber 
in tearful torment. And thus she pondered 
in her heart:— 

“ Ah, woe is me, the curse of Pelops is not 
yet worn out! Full of sorrow was my youth 
for my father Oedipus, who slew his father 
Laiius and died an exile in a foreign land ; and 
full of sorrow is my maidenhood because of 
my brothers’ strife ; yet beyond these I see 
new sorrows. But grief is easy to them that 
know no joy, and I will do that which my 
spirit bids me.” 

Then there came her sister, the prudent 
Ismene, and Antigone spoke to her and 
said : 

“ Tell me, sister, wilt thou share with me 
in honouring our dead ? Wilt thou bury 
Polynices ? We could not better die than for 
doing such a deed ! ” 

And Ismene wept and raised her hands to 
heaven, and thus she spoke in heaviness of 
heart : “Wherefore, sister, has such a thought 
arisen in thy heart ? Surely thou art set on 
perishing utterly if thou wilt indeed defy Creon, 
whose will is mightiest in Thebes. Nay, abide 
with me, and stay thy hand from this deed.” 

But the noble Antigone made answer, 
“ Thou art witless, sister, if thou bidst me fear 
men, mere creatures of a day, and defy the 
anger of the deathless gods. For our sojourn 
with these on earth is short, but we shall 
dwell with the gods for ever. And the gods 
are just, and will not see me perish. But 
whether I live or die, I care not, for my heart 
is broken within me.” 

And her sister said, “ Consider that we 
are women, and weaker than men. How 
shall we avail against the might of Creon ? 
Think of the sorrows of our house! Our 
father dead and buried far from Thebes, our 
mother slain by her own hands, and our 
brothers by each other’s spears ! And now 
we two alone are left. Oh, pray the dead to 
pardon, but fear the living powers ! ” 

“ My mind is not thy mind, nor my thoughts 
thine. My brother loved me well and I love 
him still; and never, while I have heart to 
feel or hands to lift the dust, shall his body lie 
uncovered ! ” 

Then Ismene had another thought, and, 
seeing her sister set upon the deed, she begged 
that she might help her. 

But Antigone said, “ Help me not! With 
such thoughts as thine I would not have thee 
for helper.” 

So they went their ways, and for that night 
sweet sleep fell not on their eyelids. 

And so soon as early dawn shone forth 
there came one of the guards whom Creon 
had appointed to watch the corpse and would 
speak with the king. And he told him terrible 
news—that dust had been sprinkled on the 
dead, and all needfuPrites performed. Then 
Creon ground his teeth with rage, and bade 
the messenger begone; and if he did not 
bring back the man who did the deed, he was 
himself to die the cruellest of deaths. 

So the messenger departed to his comrades. 
But after no long time he and some others, 
came back to the palace, and with them they 
brought the maiden Antigone, her hands 
bound, and her eyes cast sadly on the ground. 
And the guard told Creon how they had found 
her again placing dust on the dead body of 
Polynices, which the winds of heaven had 
swept bare. 

.And Creon was for a moment moved to 
pity, for the maiden was young and his sister’s 
child, and betrothed to his dear son Haemon 
Yet he was a king and proud, and liked not 
that a maiden should defy his will. And 
he asked, “ Didst thou know my decree ? ” 

Then the daughter of Oedipus, the high- 
souled Antigone, made answer, “ I knew it 
well, but deemed not for it I should transgress 
the eternal laws of heaven. For they are not 
of to-day, but for all time. No man liveth 


for ever, but the day will come when he can¬ 
not escape death and the fates; and, as for 
me, my life is not such that I should grieve to 
leave it.” 

And to Ismene, who stood by, she said— 

“ Sister, weep not for me, nor wish to share 
my fate. That which is ordained must be. 

I have chosen death and honour, and thou, 
inglorious life; and by our choice we must 
abide.” 

Then Ismene turned to Creon, and she 
spoke to him saying, “ Wilt thou indeed slay 
thy son’s bride ? Oh, think of Haemon, and 
suffer not my sister to perish in her youth ! ” 

So she spake in prayer, but he answered 
out of his pitiless heart, “ Shall I be taught 
by such as thou ? or is this thing to be 
desired that a man should take to himself an 
evil wife ? Nay, hold thy peace, for she shall 
not escape death. Nor shall it profit her 
aught to claim kinship with me.” 

Now till she heard Haemon’s name 
Antigone stood erect, forgetful of self, looking 
fearlessly at Creon, and she let no tear fall 
from her eyelids. But, when her sister had 
spoken, her head fell forward on her breast, 
and she covered her face with her hands. 
New love of life sprung up in her soul, and 
she was led forth sobbing. 

Then there came Prince Haemon in eager 
haste to the palace. For he had heard of 
Antigone’s doings, and that she had dared a 
holy crime. And first he used persuasive 
words, and thus he spoke to King Creon : 

“ Father, hear me, that I may say what 
my spirit bids me. Antigone is beloved of 
Thebes, and thy people will not that she 
should perish. For they say she did a noble 
deed, and will die wrongfully. It will be a 
sorrow to thyself in the aftertime if thou 
slayest Antigone; wherefore hold thy hand 
from the blameless maiden ! ” 

But Creon answered out of his pitiless 
heart: 

“ Shall a son teach his father wisdom ? and 
are my people rulers in the land ? Nay, 
go thy ways. The maiden shall surely die. 
For I have sent her to a desolate place where 
is a rocky tomb. There she is shut up, and 
thou wilt not persuade death to pass her over.” 

Then Haemon said, “ Farewell, father ! 
Never wilt thou see my face again ! ” 

Now scarcely had Haemon made an end of 
speaking, and gone forth from the palace, 
when there came thither the old prophet 
Teiresias, seeking the king. And he told 
Creon that the city was troubled by his ill 
counsels, and that the gods would receive 
neither prayer nor sacrifice of any Theban. 
Wherefore he charged him to amend his ways, 
and free Antigone from her rocky tomb. 
But at first Creon would not hearken to the 
old man’s words, saying the seer’s art was 
vain, and the seer full of lies. So the old 
man left full of anger and sorrow, and with 
dark hints of great evil in store for stubborn 
hearts that will not be advised. 

Now no sooner had the old prophet left 
the palace than Creon was sorely troubled in 
his heart and very ill at ease. And he made 
up his mind that after all he would honour 
the dead, and free the maiden Antigone from 
her rocky tomb. So he and his attendants 
went to where lay the dead body of Polynices, 
and they washed it and buried it, and raised 
over it a great mound of earth, and so went 
on their ways to the maiden’s rocky prison. 
But here King Creon learnt that evil deeds, 
like good, return to them that do them. For 
as he entered the cave a piteous sight met his 
despairing eyes—Antigone had hanged herself 
by a linen cord she wore, and by her stood 
Prince Plaemon, his arms clasped round the 
dead body of his betrothed. And when he saw 
his father he drew his sword and drove it into 
his heart, and, still embracing Antigone, fell 
with her to the ground. 
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THE DUERGAR OF DANCING LEDGE. 

By the Rev. A. N. MALAN, D.D. 


CHAPTER III. 

Meantime matters had gone hardly with 
Harry Blake. It was evident that Kitty 
Dene had told her aunt of his rudeness, for, 
whereas in the previous term never a week 
had passed without some of the Essington 
boys being asked to tea at Seaview, not a 
single invitation had been issued since the 
holidays. The boys could not make it out. 
They put their heads together, and speculated 
on the cause. Harry had an unlucky quarrel 
over it with Charlie Sparkes ; and in a moment 
of indignant wrath Charlie told some of the 
boys about Harry’s impertinence to Miss 
Kitty. 

So the cat was out of the bag at last, and 
Harry had a wretched time of it. He was a 
butt for the scorn and displeasure, the gibes 
and kicks, of the whole school. From the 
height of popularity he was plunged to the 
depth of contempt. It was all his fault, and 
they would let him know it. 

Harry was utterly miserable. At one time 
he thought of writing a letter to Miss Kitty, 
and humbly begging her to forgive him. He 
tried more than once to waylay her after 
church, but her look of freezing disdain 
unnerved him, and he dared not approach 
her. Harry grew pinched and miserable. 
He had no heart for work, and slunk away 
from the games whenever he could, pleading 
headache, and finding asylum in the matron’s 
room, where the only consolation he received 
had to be swallowed in the form of a pill. 

So matters went on in a dull and humdrum 
track for everyone in general, with much 
persecution for Harry in particular. The 
shortening days brought a spell of unpleasant 
weather. Leaden skies and rainy winds had 
a depressing effect. Even Mossoo’s vivacity 
suffered, and the German master’s tern pa¬ 
wns soured towards the Frenchman’s sallies 
of banter, till there seemed danger of the 
resuscitation of a Franco-German duel. 

But St. Luke’s summer, with the moon 
towards the full, brought a sudden and grate¬ 
ful improvement in the weather—clear sunny 
blue skies, and splendid starry nights. Life 
seemed worth living again. 

One bright afternoon Mossoo had taken the 
boys for a walk, and on their return he 
summoned Harry to his class-room. 

“What is the matter with you, Blake?” 
he asked. “Your work has not been good of 
Hte—you do not lock happy. You must 
cheer up, my boy ! I take your friends, 
Sparkes and Perrin, out this evening to see 
the moon from Dancing Ledge. Will you 
come with us ? ” 

“Thank you, sir, I should like to very 
much.” The prospect of such a jink gave a 
fillip to Harry’s spirits, and, meeting the 
German master as he left the class-room, 
Harry told him of the expedition in view. 

Herr Oppenheim gave him a word of 
encouragement, and stood for a few moments 
with a curious expression of countenance as 
the boy went off. Later in the afternoon 
Herr Oppenheim walked over to Seaview for 
his lesson. At the close of it he said to his 
pupils— 

“ ^ ould you feel disposed for one more 
little frolic on Dancing Ledge this evening ? 
The moon will be full, and you have been 
kept indoors so much lately! You want 
exercise, my dear young ladies, to bring the 
summer roses back to your cheeks once more 
before winter.” 

“ Oh, thank you, Meinheer, we should like 


it ever so much ! Shall we take our white 
frocks ? ” 

“ Ach, yes, to be sure ! We will have one 
more grand show—it will be great fun! ” 

Herr Oppenheim had brought his demon¬ 
dress with him, and Mrs. Grahame asked him 
to stay to tea. 

“ 1 think we shall have spectators this 
evening,” lie said, as they walked down 
towards the shore; “so we must wait till 
they arrive. Put on your white frocks, my 
dears, aud sit under the shelter till you hear 
the giant Ymir yell. Then run down to the 
Ledge and dance your merriest till I join you. 
It will be fine fun ! ” 

They had not long to wait before they 
heard voices and footsteps coming down the 
slope. Then the giant’s yell startled the 
echoes, and the three Duergar sped down to 
the Ledge and began to dance. 

Ymir had waited in his cavern till he saw 
Mossoo and the three boys passing the spot. 
Then, as lie uttered that yell, he burst forth in 
all the hideous grimness of his black, horned 
mask, tight black dress, and black lashing 
tail. With three bounds he was upon them ! 
Circling his mighty arms around the French¬ 
man, he had him on his back in a trice ; and, 
with gutteral growls of malevolent fury, the 
giant rapidly bound the helpless form with a 
stout rope, tying the arms and legs fast till 
the luckless Frenchman was as helpless as a 
trussed “hen-cheek.” Ymir afterwards tied 
a handkerchief over his victim’s mouth to 
stifle all possibility of outcry. And then, 
lifting the fettered form in his mighty arms, 
he carried it some way up the slope, and laid 
it down in full view of anyone descending 
from the summit of the cliff. 

At first sight of the demon the terrified 
hoys had turned and fled for dear life up the 
slope, never pausing to look back. Ymir saw 
two of them disappearing over the crest as he 
laid his burden down. Then he rejoined the 
Duergar, aud they had a wild dance together. 


“Now, my dears,” he said, when they were 
tired out, “ the spectators have gone to spread 
the news. They have left oue of their number 
lying quietly on the grass. Pie is not hurt- 
oil, no ! I took good care of him. But his 
friends will come to seek him. We will hide 
and await the event.” 

The girls were fully alive to the fun of the 
adventure, and they knew no fear under the 
protection of their faithful giant. 

“Where shall we hide?” asked Kitty. 
“ They will search the quarries.” 

“ Ach, yes; but I know a little hiding- 
place which they do not. Come, I will show 
you ! ” 

Pie led them to his cavern, and in one 
corner he moved a slab of stone which leant 
against the rocky wall. Behind it was an 
opening to an inner cave large enough to 
contain them all. The girls passed in, and 
Ymir followed them, pulling the stone into 
position. 

“ Here they will not find us, my dears ; let 
us be patient.” 

They waited and listened—not for long. 
Again a sound of voices and footsteps 
was heard. Hark ! Herr Oppenheim 
recognised the voice of Dr. Titwortli. 
“ Hulloh, it is Monsieur Clopin! Cut the 
rope, Mr. Henderson, while I remove the gag ! 
Foul play, I fear ! No, he is all alive ! ” 

Then Mossoo’s voice was heard. 

“ Ah, merci, thank you, dear sir! Ah, I 
have had a fright! A black demon seize me— 
tie me—stifle me ! Ah—that is better! Grace 
a Dieu ! To move my limbs again is joy! 
No, I am not hurt—not one little bit. Ah, 
but the demon-” 

“ Who was it ? What was it ? ” 

“ I know not—nothing human—a mighty 
strong black beast, with horns and tail! Let 
us not seek for him, dear sir—let us <*et 
home.” 

“ Perhaps it would not be wise to make a 
search now,” said Dr. Titworth. And 



"IN A MOMENT KITTY WAS ON THE SPOT.” 
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presently the sound of lessening voices and 
retreating footsteps assured those in the cave 
that the others were going away. 

Ymir cautiously moved the stone and peered 
forth. Then he came out, and reconnoitred 
the approaches. He saw the masters pass 
over the brow of the cliff, and returned to 
release the young ladies. 

“ You may come out now, my dears. Our 
little play is over. Good-bye to Ymir and the 
Duergar ! I will tell you what happened, but 
you must promise to keep the secret.” 

“ We promise faithfully ! ” they all said. 

4 4 Very good. It was the silly French boy, 
Monsieur Clopin. I had a little bill to settle 
with him. He is so fond of poking fun at 
me, and calls himself the hero of the War! 
He would talk the hind-leg off a donkey, as 
they say ! So I gave him a fright to teach 
him civility. I tied him up. And when next 
he brag of his valour and poke fun at me, I 
will ask him how the Hero of the War met the 
Demon of Dancing Ledge ! ” 

“ Oh, what fun ! How well you have paid 
him out! ” 


CHAPTER IV. 

But there was one last act still to be played 
before the drama was complete. As they 
were beginning to climb the slope, Miss Kitty 
remembered that she had left her silk necker¬ 
chief behind, and she ran back to fetch it. 
She found it on a rock, and was returning to 
rejoin the others, when she heard a feeble 
voice call—“Kitty ! ” 

Startled by the sound, she stopped and 
asked— 

“Who is it?” 

“ It’s me, Harry Blake. Do help me. I 
have hurt my foot.” 

In a moment Kitty was at the spot. She 
found Harry lying in a shadowed pit among 
fragments of quarried stone, and all the pity 
of her warm heart went out towards him. 

“ Wait a moment. I will fetch Herr 
Oppenheim.” 

She hurried off, and in a few moments the 
whole party returned to the place. The 
German master got down and lifted Harry out 
of the pit, and carried him to a smooth grassy 
nook. 

44 Where are you hurt, my boy ? ” 

44 It’s my foot. I fell just after that awful 
monster sprang upon Mossoo. I don’t 
remember anything more till I saw you, 


Kitty. Do please forgive me, I will never be 
rude to you again. Do please ask Mrs. 
Grahame-” 

The effort was too great. The pardon long 
desired was craved, and the burst of emotion, 
added to the pain of a foot badly sprained, 
brought on another fainting fit. Harry broke 
off the sentence with a sob, and then lay white 
and still in the moonlight. 

44 He is not dead, is he?” asked Kitty, in 
a voice tremulous with terror. 

“No, my dear, he has only fainted,” said 
Herr Oppenheim, loosening the boy’s collar 
and fanning his face with his handkerchief. 
And, when Hairy soon recovered conscious¬ 
ness, Kitty was more thankful than she could 
say. 

The mighty German lifted the boy once 
more, and carried him up the slope. 

44 You must bring him to Seaview,” said 
Kitty. “ It is too far to carry him to the 
school. Aunt will take care of him, won’t 
she, Edith ? ” 

44 Yes, indeed,” answered Edith. 

And Adelaide added— 

44 Of course she will.” 

44 That -will be best,” said the German 
master, 44 if Mrs. Grahame will be so kind.” 

The young ladies were not mistaken. Mrs. 
Grahame received the wounded boy with 
motherly tenderness. She undressed him and 
put him to bed. She bathed his foot with 
soothing lotions and bound it up. She gave 
him a basin of sweet arrowroot. 

Heir Oppenheim left him feeling very 
comfortable, and reported him safe to the 
headmaster—for in the terror of excitement 
Charlie and Tom had forgotten all about 
Harry, and he had not yet been missed. 

Next morning Heir Oppenheim called at 
Seaview, to find Harry in excellent spirits 
after a night of sound sleep. Happiness 
sparkled in his eyes, for he had unburdened 
his heart to Kitty, telling her how miserable 
he had been, how sorry he was to have been 
rude, how he would never offend her again 
if she would only forgive him, how awfully 
the boys felt the loss of the tea-parties at 
Seaview, and if only Mrs. Grahame would ask 
some of them again, they would forgive him 
for having spoiled all the fun. 

Miss Kitty listened without a tinge of 
offended pride, and said she would never 
think of the past any more. It was forget 
and forgive all round, and Mrs. Grahame 
promised to have a tea-party on every half¬ 
holiday till the end of the term. 


So it was no wonder that Herr Oppenheim 
found Harry in the acme of happiness. They 
tock him into confidence about the secret of 
the Duergar, and bound him down not to 
divulge it. The swelling of his foot rapidly 
subsided, and in the afternoon Harry was able 
to hobble back to the school, leaning on Herr 
Oppenheim’s arm. 

The whole adventure caused tremendous 
excitement at Essington. Whether or not 
Mossoo suspected the truth was never known. 
But it was noticeable that his attitude towards 
his German colleague was modified after that 
momentous night. There was a marked ebb 
in the tide of banter, and the Teuton was 
seldom heard to growl. 

The tea-parties at Seaview restored Harry 
to complete favour with his companions. The 
remainder of the term was happy as the days 
were short. Christmas loomed into view with 
almost a pang of regret to the boys that the 
term was ended. 

The festivities before breaking-up were 
centred in the school concert, at which the 
three young ladies, Kitty and Edith and 
Adelaide, broke all the boys’ hearts; but 
Kitty’s smile was for Harry alone, and Gus 
would never have another chance behind the 
gooseberry bushes. 

Monsieur Clopin had been asked to sing 
the “ Marseillaise ” at the concert. At first 
he demurred, and when Mr. Henderson 
pressed him, he said— 

44 Mi-de-fello, I cannot. If you had heard 
twenty thousand people sing it in the snow, as 

I did, for six weeks, then you would know 
how it ought to be sung! ” 

However, importunity prevailed, and the 

II Marseillaise” was included in the concert 
programme. 

Monsieur Clopin stepped forward on the 
stage, and was greeted with deafening 
applause. He had no music in his hand as he 
bowed to the audience. The accompanist 
played the opening bars, and Monsieur Clopin 
began to sing. At first his fine bass voice 
was strong, and the power of expression which 
he infused into the glorious strains was 
magnificent. Then there was a tremor, which 
was not in the musical score. And then his 
face turned pale, and, bursting into tears, he 
went and sat down at the further end of the 
stage, covering his face with his hands. 

Ah, there was no nonsense in that—that 
was real life ! 

[the end.] 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


MEDICAL. 

A Constant Reader.—I t is not often nowadays 
that we greatly restrict the diet in cases of sickness. 
Indeed there are only two diseases in which severe 
privation of food is commonly carried out. Those 
two diseases are typhoid fever and gastric ulcer. 
In no other conditions is a good nurse so indis¬ 
pensable as in these two complaints. The sufferings 
due to withholding food in these two diseases must 
be extremely acute, especially when the condition 
is improving. Patients kept for long on restricted 
diet will do all in their power to get food ; they will 
implore visitors to bring them food ; they will 
bribe the nurse ; and in one case we knew, the 
patient tried to bribe both the clergyman and the 
doctor. It seems terrible to have to inflict such 
tortures on invalids, but it is indispensable to their 
lives that it should be done. 

An Inquirer. —Hardening of the drum of the ear is 
a common cause of deafness. It is a most re¬ 
fractory condition to treat, and often proves re¬ 
bellious to all kinds of treatment. 44 Blowing up,” 
as you call it, is probably the best way of treating 
the condition. You can do the blowing up for 
yourself by pinching your nose between your fingers 
and blowing moderately hard. You will then hear 
a distinct click as each drum is blown out. 


Margaret. —Your trouble is most probably due to 
varicose veins or flat-foot; either of these conditions 
could cause your symptoms. We think, however, 
that flat-foot is the more probable cause. Flat- 
foot is nearly always due to wearing boots which 
bend at the waist. It is doubtful whether excessive 
standing would produce flat-foot unless the boots 
were at fault. In treating flat-foot, the first 
necessity is to get boots which do not bend at the 
waist. You can obtain boots with steel waists. 
The pads so frequently used to support the arch of 
the foot are only of value in very few cases. If they 
are uncomfortable, as they usually arc, they do 
more harm than good. Dancing, skipping, and 
walking on tip-toe strengthen the arch of the foot, 
and such exercises arc of value when the feet are 
flat. 

Spleen. —The spleen is a fairly large organ about four 
inches long and two inches broad. It lies beneath 
the ribs just to the left of the stomach. It is a vital 
organ, but our knowledge of its uses is very im¬ 
perfect. When we say a person is suffering from 
44 spleen ” we usually mean 44 ennui ” or bad temper. 
The spleen has nothing to do with these conditions. 
The organ is probably in some way connected with 
the formation of the blood. Of all organs in the 
body the spleen is the one which is most variable in 
size, both in health and disease. 


Ignoramus. —T o cure corns, wash your foot well with 
hot soap and water, leave it to soak in the water for 
half-an-hour, and then thoroughly dry the foot 
with a bath towel. Now put a little vaseline round 
the corn, not on the corn, mind you, for the vase¬ 
line is to prevent the paint we are going to use from 
injuring the skin. Lastly, thoroughly paint the 
corn with the following: Salicylic acia, twenty 
grains; extract of Indian hemp, five grains; 
alcohol, two teaspoonfuls, and collodion to the 
ounce. This solvent, often called solvine, can be 
obtained ready-made from most chemists. It 
readily evaporates, and so must be kept in a well- 
corked bottle. This treatment should be repeated 
every evening until the corn is cured. It is a certain 
and safe way of curing corns, but with very hard 
corns it is a little tedious. However, it never fails 
if persisted in. It is dangerous to cut corns, not 
because people bleed to death from cutting corns, 
but because there is always a very great danger of 
wounds on the foot becoming poisoned. 

Carmen Lita. —The cause of you losing your voice is 
probably nervous, and not due to anything seriously 
wrong with the lungs or throat. The lozenges will 
not do you harm if you never take more than two a 
week. Probably you would find lozenges of red 
gum or rhatany and black currant just as effective 
as the ones you take. 
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An Unfortunate Sufferer.— In the light of modern 
pathology, “ blood-poisoning ” is a condition which 
is perfectly obvious and easy to understand. And 
as we now know its cause, so we can prevent it and 
treat it rationally whenever it occurs. If you cut 
your finger and leave it untreated, the place will 
soon become sore and throb a good deal. Later 
on, the place will become hard, shining, large and 
tender. Now if you press upon the place, matter 
will exude from the cut. What has happened is this : 
the cut has given entrance to various organisms, 
chiefly extremely small berry-like bodies called 
micrococci. These germs have set up acute septic 
inflammation, and an abscess has resulted. A 
surgeon is going to amputate a thigh. He makes 
an incision about eighteen inches long, and four 
inches deep. That cut will heal in very much less 
time than will the cut finger which has not been 
treated. There will be but little inflammation and 
practically no discharge. The reason for this is 
that the surgeon knows that organisms are the 
cause of serious inflammation following injury or 
operation, and by the use of antiseptics he kills the 
organisms. Now to return to blood-poisoning. 
You have cut your finger and have not taken care 
of it. It becomes red and angry, and in a day or 
two your arm begins to swell; the glands in the 
armpit get large and you feel very ill. Some days 
later the whole arm is very large, red, hot and 
acutely tender, and the glands in the armpit have 
broken down into abscesses. Being now thoroughly 
frightened, you go to a surgeon who tells you that 
you have “blood-poisoning.” He will probably 
make several cuts in your arm and insert drainage 
tubes. He will then wrap the whole arm in anti¬ 
septic dressings and you will gradually recover. 
What has happened here is that the organisms 
which have gained entrance into the cut are ex¬ 
tremely virulent, and they have travelled up the 
lymphatics of the arm producing inflammation and 
abscesses wherever they go. But the glands in the 
axilla act as filters for the lymph of the arm, and 
so at these glands the organisms are arrested. 
“ Blood-poisoning ” is a most unfortunate name, for 
the blood has very little to do with the process. If 
by any chance the blood does become infected by 
organisms and true blood-poisoning occurs, the 
condition is a most terrible one, which is nearly 
always fatal. And how can we prevent blood- 
poisoning ? By the very simple means of properly 
dressing an injury, about which we have so often 
told you. 

Old Sarah. —Death from lightning is not so very un¬ 
common even in England. Every summer cases of 
death from being struck by lightning occur during 
the summer months. By no means everybody who 
is struck by lightning dies from its effect. The 
effects produced by the lightning vary considerably 
in different cases. Sometimes a body is found 
under a tree after a thunderstorm without any 
visible effect either upon the surface or on examin¬ 
ation. Sometimes there are not any signs on the 
body itself, but a watch and chain or the nails in 
the boots may be fused. Sometimes there is no 
other sign but a big tear in one of the boots. One 
of the commonest things to find is a great livid gash 
extending over a wide area, occasionally reaching 
the entire length of the body. Sometimes, though 
rarely, the body may be completely charred. If a 
person is struck by lightning and it does not kill 
her, she may escape with nothing but a severe 
shaking, or she may feel numb for some time. 
Frequently one limb or the whole of one side is 
paralysed. Such paralysis may be permanent, or 
may clear up in a few days, or it may last for 
months or years and then go away completely, 
there is no doubt that it is dangerous to stand 
under a tree during a thunderstorm, and it is in¬ 
advisable to be in the middle of a treeless plain. 
What is the connection between lightning and 
thunderbolts is not known. A thunderbolt or 
meteorite is a mass of incandescent metal falling 
upon the earth. Meteorites are very common in 
some places. They vary in size from bodies not 
larger than a pea to great masses weighing many 
tons. Ihe result of a person being struck by one 
of the latter size can readily be imagined. 

E. L. S. E.—Your description is that of a simple 
goitre or enlargement of the thyroid gland. From 
what you say, we think that the swelling hardly 
deserves the name of goitre. The thyroid gland is 
situated in front of the throat. Normally the gland 
cannot be seen in men, but in women it is frequently 
noticeable. Slight enlargement of the thyroid 
gland is exceedingly common in girls. It is 
certainly commoner in those who live in Derby¬ 
shire, Devonshire, or other goitrous districts. It 
has been said to be due to drinking water saturated 
with lime. We do not yet know the function of the 
thyroid gland, nor can we tell the reason why it 
should enlarge. Except keeping clear of goitrous 
districts, no treatment is of any avail in the milder 
cases of enlargement of the thyroid gland. The 
gland frequently gets smaller as the person grows 
older. 

A. Cook.— In all probability you have varicose veins, 
a very frequent complaint amongst the members of 
your profession. Soaking your feet in warm water 
every night and morning should improve their 
condition. Sea-salt or borax may be added to the 
water. If you have varicose veins you should have 
them treated. 


Seventeen. —Yes. Nervousness is probably the 
cause of part of your trouble. But what is your 
work ? The condition of the hands is greatly 
dependent upon the work they have to do. The 
hard horny hand most suitable to a labourer would 
incapacitate a physician ; the red clumsy hands of 
the kitchen-maid, pre-eminently suitable for the 
work she has to do, would be of but little value to 
the pianist, and, conversely, the delicate hands of 
the pianist or physician would be very inefficient 
organs for the housemaid or labourer. It is there¬ 
fore quite impossible to have fine white hands if 
you have to do manual labour. A few things, such 
as keeping the hands scrupulously clean, wiping 
them perfectly dry immediately after washing them, 
using a good soap, and avoiding soft soap, soda, 
and long immersion in water, and, lastly, wearing 
warm gloves when there is any wind, may help to 
render the hands whiter and finer. If the hands 
are chapped or are the seat of chilblains, treating 
these conditions will, of course, improve the ap¬ 
pearance of the hands. The application of lime- 
water and glycerine or rose-water and glycerine 
sometimes renders the skin of the hands softer. 
Massage of the fingers might possibly be of value 
to pianists in some cases, but we much doubt it. 
Nikta.— This correspondent asks us the curious 
question, “ Is is true that you can take out an eye 
irom the head and put it back again, provided that 
the eye is kept in cold water while it is outside the 
head ? ” This is one of the most extraordinary of 
popular medical superstitions. A great number of 
persons believe that a surgeon can take out an eye, 
keep it for an indefinite time in cold water, and 
then replace it. But the superstition goes on to 
say that, if by chance the eye is put into warm 
water, it dissolves. There is absolutely no found¬ 
ation whatever in this belief. When the eye has 
once been separated from the body it dies, and 
could not possibly regain its vitality by putting it 
back again into the orbit. Nor will hot water dis¬ 
solve eyeballs. Yet so firmly is this idea rooted in 
the minds ot some people that it is impossible to 
persuade them that it is false. One of our colleagues 
removed a cataract from the eye of a lady last 
month and cured her. But the lady was not con¬ 
tented with the result and was going to bring an 
action against him because, so she said, he had 
been grossly careless and put back her eye upside 
down. 

Blackie. —Use a scented, opaque toilet soap. The 
one you mention is very good. Beware of patent 
soaps, especially those advertised to contain arsenic. 
Arsenic could not possibly do the face good, 
whereas it can and does do a great deal of harm. 
\V ashing the face in oatmeal does soften the skin 
to a certain extent, but it is liable to give the skin 
a powdery look, and it also gets into the hair, where 
it is difficult to get rid of it. 

Alarmed. —The question you have raised is one of 
vast importance to us from many points of view. It 
is taught by many, and believed by still more, that 
insanity is greatly on the increase amongst civilised 
nations. And statistics confirm this view. Indeed 
they would tend to show that insanity is quite three 
times as common to-day as it was fifty years ago. 
But—and this is a very important “ but ”—it is only 
during the last fifty years that we have been able to 
diagnose the less obvious forms of madness. Again 
these statistics are taken from the returns of our 
lunatic asylums. That more persons are sent to 
asylums now than were formerly we grant, but 
the number of cases of insanity has not materi¬ 
ally increased. There are many cases of insanity 
which .are never put under restraint, a great num¬ 
ber which .are never diagnosed at all. You must 
remember that not one lunatic in fifty is dangerous 
to others, and there are many forms of insanity 
which never show themselves on the surface, and 
consequently are never suspected. In one of the 
commissions upon insanity, a learned barrister 
wished to get up a laugh against the members of 
the medical profession, as our learned brothers of 
the law are very fond of doing whenever they see a 
chance. He got up and said that the medical 
profession was crowded with superstitions, and that 
they even now believe that madness was due to the 
influence of the moon, and so it is called lunacy. 
But the joke is not a very good one, for the term 
“lunacy” is a purely legal one; it is invariably 
used in the law, but practically never in medicine. 
Nurse.— Poultices are not nearly so much used now 
as they were formerly. The poultice most generally 
used is linseed. You must never apply a poultice 
to an open wound of any kind. Poultices are some¬ 
times used to relieve the pain of deep-seated in¬ 
flammations ; for instance, they are frequently 
placed upon the chest in pneumonia. But in this 
and in other serious inflammations, the application 
of cold gives far more relief that does the application 
of heat. Personally, we -very seldom use poultices 
at all. Fomentations are pieces of antiseptic lint 
wrung out in hot water. The heat they give is 
less lasting than that given by poultices, but being 
antiseptic they may be applied to wounds. Fo¬ 
mentations are exceedingly useful for applying 
active counter-irritants to the skin. The turpentine 
fomentation is an exceedingly useful application. 

\ lOr.A. Try brilliantine for your hair. Singeing 
would not prevent the hairs from splitting. If it 
had any influence, it would rather tend to make 
them split easier. 


An Anxious Mother.— There is no greater danger 
in wounds between the thumb and forefinger than 
there is in wounds of other equally delicate parts. 
Where the universally held idea that lock-jaw was 
more common after wounds between the thumb and 
forefinger originated we do not know, and we have 
been baffled in our research to find out. Lock-jaw is 
certainly less common as a result of wounds of the 
hands than it is from wounds of other parts. Lock¬ 
jaw or tetanus is a disease produced by a well- 
known microbe which inhabits moulds and dirt. 
Ihe disease is therefore most common amongst 
gardeners and dustmen, and most often occurs from 
wounds on the feet. Although the microbe is very 
common, tetanus is fortunately a rare disease. The 
germ is a curious-looking being, much resembling a 
brass-headed nail, but it is exceedingly minute. 
I his germ, if it gains entrance into the body, 
secretes a poison very much resembling strychnine 
in its action. The germ then dies. The poison is 
absorbed into the blood and is carried to the brain, 
and there, many days after the receipt of the injury* 
sets up the symptoms of the disease. Tetanus 'is 
one of the most terrible of human maladies. About 
fifteen per cent, of the cases recover. Tetanus is 
the nearest disease to rabies or hydrophobia. 

Alice. —No ! Noises in the ear are not always due to 
disease of the ear. Persistent ringing in the ear is 
usually due to ear troubles, but a great many cases 
of varying noises in the ear are due to other causes, 
riic.y are not uncommon in anaemia. Wax in the 
ear is capable of causing total deafness, and any 
kind of noise in the ear. Iodine painted on the back 
of the neck w'ould only do good for inflammations 
of the ear. It is quite impossible to say what causes 
noises in the head in any particular case without 
examination. 

L. W.—Keep your nails well cut, but do not scrape 
them nor in any way separate the “ quick ” from 
them. Apply a very little simple ointment to the 
nails and quicks every alternate night, and dip the 
nails into strong spirit for five minutes every morn¬ 
ing. This treatment often renders the nails less 
brittle and less thin. Frequently, however, it fails. 
Ihin brittle nails are frequently present in obese 
persons. 

Susie.— You are perfectly right, your trouble is simple 
acne. The ointment is the proper treatment. In 
an answer to Fair Isabel, which we published in 
vol. xix., we fully discussed the treatment of 
acne. Internal treatment and dieting have no 
effect upon acne, which is a local condition of the 
skin. Thoroughly washing the face with hot water 
and sulphur soap, and afterwards rubbing it well 
with as rough a towel as you can comfortably 
stand and squeezing out a few of the most promi¬ 
nent spots, greatly help in the treatment. Face 
massage and steaming are frequently used for the 
cure of acne. Acne very rarely persists after 
the twenty-fifth year. We hope to publish 
another detailed account of acne in a short 
time. 

A. Turner. —Read our answer to “E. L. S. E.” 
Goitre is by no means an easy thing to cure. 
Leaving the district where it originated is the most 
important item in treatment. Iodine, internally and 
externally, sometimes does a little good. As a rule 
the swelling gradually disappears if the patient 
leaves the goitrous district. If the goitre produces 
symptoms you should consult a surgeon. 

E. J. W.—Stomatitis—inflammation of the mouth— 
is a term which includes very many affections due 
to very diverse causes. Among the commoner 
varieties are the stomatitis which occurs in infants 
as the result of feeding the child with feeding-bottles 
withindia-rubbertubes, thebad mouth due to decayed 
teeth, and the small ulcers so common on the gums 
and beneath the tongue as the result of dyspepsia. 
In all cases of inflammation in the mouth, cleanli¬ 
ness is essential. In an adult, frequently cleaning 
the teeth and rinsing out the mouth with an 
astringent antiseptic gargle will keep the mouth 
clean. The following mouth-wash is very suitable 
for the purpose : Chlorate of potash, one teaspoon- 
ful; boracic acid, one teaspoonful; glycerine, one 
tablespoonful, and rose-water to half a pint. In 
children, attention to the feeding-bottle is of first 
importance. Never have a feeding-bottle with an 
india-rubber tube in the house. It is the greatest 
possible enemy to the health of childhood. 

Natatrix. —It is an absolute fallacy that sea¬ 
sickness does you good. In a voyage the sea air 
does you good, and those who habitually eat too 
much are benefited by the loss of appetite which 
frequently accompanies sea-sickness. But the 
sickness itself only does harm. 

Peggy Saville. —Ozena is a name given to any dis¬ 
ease of the nose accompanied by any unpleasant 
smell, whether the smell is perceptible to the 
patient herself, or only to those around her. 
Many different conditions are included under 
ozena, by no means the rarest of which is a foreign 
body in the nose—a very common cause of a 
fetid discharge from the nose in children. The 
commonest bodies found in the nose are boot- 
buttons. 

Slender.— Try a hair-wash of rosemary and can- 
tharides. . Jaborandi is said to make the hair grow 
rapidly; it is a very frequent ingredient of hair- 
washes. Bay rum is useful sometimes when the 
hair gets thin in patches. It should be applied in 
very small quantities to the roots of the hair. 
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CHARACTERISTIC 
CHURCH TOWERS OF 
ENGLISH COUNTIES. 


PART III. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

Nothing can present a more strongly 
marked contrast than the towers ot 
Somerset and Devonshire. The elaborate 
open-work pinnacles and rich parapets 
which are such remarkable features of the 
towers of the former are not found in the 
latter county. The Devonshire towers are 
often finely proportioned, but the pinnacles 
are invariably solid, the parapets unpierced 
and the buttresses plain. No doubt a 
good deal of the difference between the 
Somerset and Devon towers may be traced 
to the material used iu the two. Somer¬ 
set abounds in white stone, and the Ham 
Hill quarry which supplied the materials 
for the finest towers of that county was 
in great favour with the builders of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries ; and no 
wonder, because, although easily worked, 
it is remarkable for its durability and the 
beautiful colour which it assumes after a 
few years’ exposure. The orange lichen 
which attaches itself so freely to the Ham 
Hill soon gives a great charm to buildings 
erected of this stone. 

Now in Devonshire the material most 
commonly used for towers is granite, 
which is for the most part not of the best 
quality, as it is too often only surface and 
not genuinely-quarried stone. In some 
cases buildings erected of this surface 
granite have shown less resistance to the 
weather than the Ham Hill stone of the 
adjoining county. 

One of the most striking church towers 
in Devonshire is that of the old parish 
church of St. Andrew, Plymouth. It is 
built of granite, and has the uncommon 
feature of three pinnacles at each corner. 
It is embattled and has good belfry 
windows. 

As a rule, the Devonshire towers have 
only one large pinnacle at each corner, 
solidly and plainly treated and are heavily 
embattled. Plympton St. Mary’s is an 
excellent example. The three pinnacles 
at each angle in the Plymouth tower are 
a little bit of luxury. 

The smaller churches have sometimes 
curious dwarf pinnacles at each corner 
like Tamerton, or are simply embattled 
without any angle break as at Egg Buck- 
land. There are scarcely any spires in the 
county. The seventeenth century Gothic 
church of St. Charles at Plymouth is one 
of the only examples of any importance 
we can recollect. 

Although the towers of the Devonshire 
churches are often fairly lofty, the churches 
themselves, with the exception of such 
buildings as Exeter Cathedral, Ottery St. 
Mary’s and a few others, are remarkable 
for the absence of clerestories and com¬ 
parative want of height. 


ST. ANDREW’S, PLYMOUTH. 
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Bv DORA DE BLAQITERE. 


PART II. 

So great a diversity of opinion exists as re¬ 
gards underclothing that I look upon this as 
the most difficult portion of my subject, fcr out 
of the half-dozen women to whom I have 
spoken on the subject, no two of them 
wore exactly the same things, and no 
two of them had been influenced quite 
in the same way. But there were points 
on which they all agreed. Indeed, if 
you consider the number of things which 
women do, you will see at once that 
there must be a diversity of opinion as 
well as a great difference as to neces¬ 
sities. The woman who travels or lives 
in the country will need a different selec¬ 
tion from that of the woman who lives 
in London, goes into Society more or 
less, and at any rate has plenty of smart 
occasions where she likes to look like her 
neighbours. A lady who was noted for 
her epigrammatic sayings once remarked 
that women were divided into two classes, 

“ those who wore clothes, and those who 
were dressed/’a difference involving much 
experience and a great deal of money. 

“ Oh, she is quite a coat and skirt 
girl! ” was a phrase used tome this year, 
which was explained as meaning that the 
person mentioned wore a coat and skirt 
every day and all days until she got into 
her evening dress for dinner at night. 

The intermediate part of the day, when 
people wore frivolous day-gowns, did not 
exist for her. In a kind of dialogue story 
which appeared in a recent magazine I 
found another definition. A girl is 
talking about her lover, and as he is poor, 
she says she supposes “ she shall have to 
give up silk petticoats and her lovely lace 
and muslin flounced ones and take to 
plain white and those awful striped 
things if she marries him.” Fortunately 
in the end that kind kite that presides 
over story-books steps in. An aged 
uncle dies, and the lover succeeds to a 
title and some thousands a year, and so 
the petticoat question is happily dis¬ 
posed of. 

The lesson derived from these two 
episodes is that there is a certain kind of 
dress to which you must not aspire unless 
your dress allowance be very large, at 
least running into hundreds a year, and 
happy is the girl who is sensible enough 
to see and be guided by the fact in 
selecting her trousseau. 

I11 this century we have to chronicle 
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numbers of inventions and improvements' and 
a* general advancement in knowledge, but we 
women have learned perhaps more than our 
brothers by the teachings of science as regards 
our clothing. We have been earnest listeners 


to the many writers and teachers who have 
spoken to us of the distribution of the weight 
of our clothes and the necessity for lightening 
it as far as possible, and that the same equal 
distribution must exist where their thickness 
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FIG. I.—BOLERO 
SHAPED AND 
PLAIN UNDER' 
BODICE. 



is concerned, so that the body might be kept 
warm evenly; and we have learned the re¬ 
spective advantages of cotton, wool, and linen. 
Though the rage for woollen garments has, in 
a measure, passed off, we have learned from 
it more of our real requirements than we 
should have otherwise learned. A great 
good has followed, namely, that the subject 
of underclothing has come to be dealt with 
personally by each wearer, and hence the 
diversity of opinion which I mentioned above 
at the beginning of my article, for everyone 
seems to have certain requirements which she 
must meet. So we have every kind of mixture 
in the way of garments. 

Years ago the underlinen formed the largest 
portion of the. trousseau. It was prepared by 
dozens, and a small trousseau would have 
from a dozen to a dozen and a half of each 
article. In Germany the numbers seemed 
fabulous that were thought needful, and in¬ 
cluded the houselinen as well. Even in 
England I have known women who, after 
thirty years of wedded life, still possessed 
remains of their trousseau, marked with their 
maiden names. Even those immense outfits 
for India are greatly pruned down, to the 
saving of our purses and the amount of our 
luggage. 

The reason for much of this reduction may 
be found in the universal adoption of woven 
undergarments of wool, silk, cotton, and 
thread, or any two of them mixed together. 
Their popularity seems unbounded, and the 




FIG. 2 .—UNDER-BODICE WITH CROSSED 
FRONTS. 


origin lay, in some degree, in the Jaeger 
craze; but certainly in hot countries and in 
others where the heat of the summer is great, 
the wearing of these woven silk, cotton, and 
thread vests was found far more satisfactory 
than cotton chemises next the skin. And so 
we find them used everywhere as well as in 
England, where, united with the knicker¬ 
bockers, in either coloured cotton, alpaca, or 
serge, they seem to form the chief apparel. 
There is a diversity of opinion about the 
drawers of cotton and nainsook, but if the 
woven combinations be worn, they are very 
generally omitted, as not being at all needful. 

The flannel petticoat is another garment 
about which there is some discussion, but not 
much, for it is very generally dismissed from 
all our wardrobes, as we do not in the least 
degree require its added weight, when we 
wear combinations of any kind ; and it was the 
one inequality^ in our clothing, to avoid which 
we wear the drawers or combinations which 
certainly supply its place completely. It was 
the source of much over-heating when it was 
worn, especially to girls and children. Now, 
for the summer, we do better without it, and 
in the winter its place is occupied, where 
petticoats are concerned, by a silk, alpaca, or 
moirette skirt, lined with flannel, flannelette, 
or alpaca, the latter an excellent material for 
a lining. Otherwise, we use the ever-useful 
knickers, which can be purchased in any 
material, from cot¬ 
ton, drill, alpaca, and 
Oxford shirting, to 
serge, tweed, silk 
and satin. Galatea is 
a favourite material 
with many ladies for 
both knickers and 
combinations. 

The subject of 
petticoat bodices, 
and indeed of all 
forms of stay and 
neck coverings, and 
other kindred gar¬ 
ments, is a very large 
one, and as, to my 
mind, it is closely 
connected with the 
comfort of dress, I 
intend to give the 
fullest consideration 
to it, for they are 
very needful articles, 
even if you do wear 
combinations high 
to the neck. Many 
girls have left them 
off for this reason, 
judging that they 
were not wanted. 

The old - fashioned 


FIG. 4.—CHEMISES OF NAINSOOK AND 
FIGURED BATISTE. 

petticoat or slip-bodice, made of cotton, high 
to the neck, with a little edging at the neck, 
seems to have been succeeded by a woven 
stockingette bodice of much the same 
shape, in either cotton or silk, and these seem 
worn. There are also several forms of low 
necked bodices (see Fig. 1), which are popular, 
but I fear many girls do not wear anything, if 
they use, as I have said, the combination high 
to the neck. Of course, where the muslin or 
cambric blouse has a slip-bodice, it is not 
needed; but otherwise, nothing can exceed 
the ugliness of the appearance, and the un¬ 
tidiness also. The very best thing for ordinary 
wear is a tiny kind of Bolero jacket (see 
Fig. 1), made of muslin and lace, which 
meets with a button or ties in front over the 



FIG. 3.—DRAWERS TO MATCH. 
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and insertions of more or less good imitation Valenciennes. 
Most trousseaux contain several sets of it, as well as of white or 
coloured silk ; both of them are, naturally, more expensive and 
as lasting, and of course they suffer in the hands of our rather 
incompetent washerwomen. But they are fashionable, and so 
we must consider them in our trousseau. 

Fig. 4 represents three chemises, made of fine flowered batiste , 
lace-trimmed, with baby-ribbon runnings and bows. The designs 
and trimmings are novel, and at Fig. 3 we find the drawers to 
match, the upper pair being of white China-silk. All are wide 
at the knee, and cut in the French style, without bands at the 
waist. Fig. 5 shows three more chemises, made of cambric linen, 
embroidered in flat embroidery and pink silk, with a lace flouncing 
round the shoulders. Wide lace is mostly used for silk under¬ 
clothing, and tucks ornament it in great abundance, but not 
much insertion. 

In Fig. 6 we find some examples of fine longcloth petticoats, 
edged with both lace and embroidery; and at Fig. 7 there are 


FIG. 5.— CHEMISES 
OF SILK AND LINEN. 


chest, and is long 
enough to cover the 
stays to the waist at 
the back. Fine nain¬ 
sook for ordinary day- 
wear, and a good 
strong muslin for best, 
with a Valenciennes 
edging round it, and 
an insertion too* if you 
like to go to the trouble and expense it will incur. With this little 
addition you will look quite presentable when you go to your dress¬ 
maker's. No one knows what some women look like when they go 
to be ‘‘tried on” at their long-suffering couturiere’s. The French 
call them cache-corsets , a far better name than ours, and much more 
descriptive. The model in Fig. 2, with crossover fronts, is a useful 
one, for if you do not like it as it is, you can re-model it into a Bolero, 
with rounded fronts, by merely standing in front of your glass, and 
pinning it into shape. In silk, some of these are really beautiful, being 
made of pink, pale blue, or white, with insertions of lace, and trim¬ 
mings of pink baby-ribbon. This, however, is also to be seen as an 
additional ornament to the fine batiste and cambric ones. In fact, 
there is no extent of luxury to which you cannot go, in the extrava¬ 
gance of your linen, and I must not omit in this article to illustrate 
and to tell you all about these beautiful things. 

The underlinen of plain cotton, trimmed with embroidery, seems to 
be considered entirely English, while that made of nainsook is called 
in our London shops, French, and is invariably trimmed with edgings 



FIG. 7•—PETTICOATS OF LACE AND MUSLIN. 

some beautiful flounced and laced skirts, some of these with an 
upper and under flounce, which makes the effect fuller and more 
transparent. That great leaning towards over-trimming that 
makes dressing so expensive, is quite visible in this under-clothing, 
and every year makes it greater. To many a girl the trousseau is 
the one time in her life when her aspirations after the pretty and 
charming are satisfied, and if she have not a fair stock at her 
marriage of really best things, she will find it well-nigh impossible 
to get them afterwards. 

Next to the petticoats of muslin come those of silk and others of 
a warmer kind. The silk ones can, I think, be made more cheaply 
at home ; at least, I have seen a lovely accordion-pleated pink silk 
one, the flounce being deep and full, and the whole handsomely 
made at home for 28s., when it could not have been purchased for, 
at least, £2 10s. or perhaps more. The accordion-pleating was 
sent out to be done, and a good pattern was purchased, and those 
were the chief expenses beside the actual making. 

The part of our underwear that shows least change, is, perhaps, 
the night-gown, which has altered little, save in the direction of 
increased luxury in material and trimming. The three night-gowns 
shown at Fig. 8 are severally of nainsook and of silk. The one 
at the top, on the left, is of white silk, with wide lace, and a narrow 
insertion; the one below it, of fine nainsook and very fine 
embroidery, is cut square at the neck. A large proportion of our 
newest night-gowns of superior quality show a tendency to this 
style, and are either half-high or low; and in several instances I 
have seen short sleeves, with a sailor collar, opened in a pointed 
shape. The thud model here is of white silk, with frills of silk, 
embroidered, and edged with real lace. Fig. 9 shows the pretty 


FIG. 6.—UNDER-SKIRTS. 
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new night-dress cases that are often supplied on the Continent 
with the night-gowns themselves. A very general practice 
prevails, however, of making them of white satin, of a very 
large size, and edging them with deep lace. In England these 
ideal sachets have become a favourite wedding-present for 
those young ladies to make who are clever with their fingers, 
and do not desire to enter into any great expense. 

The small dressing-jacket so much used will be seen in 
Fig. io, where three are shown. They are made of 
batiste , nainsook, and silk, the latter having a tiny Bolero 
jacket as an additional ornament. These little jackets are 
extremely useful, when we do not require a larger covering, 
and have only to smooth our hair and wash our hands before 
dressing. 

I have not illustrated either a tea-gown or a dressing-gown 
proper. In the first, the fashions change very constantly, and 
you are better suited by selecting what you require, and what 
will suit you, from the fashions of the moment, and what will 
answer for you best personally. The dressing-gown may be 
bought so very cheaply that I should advise its being purchased 


FIG. 9.—CASES FOR NIGHT-DRESSES. 


FIG. 8.—NIGHT-DRESSES OF NAINSOOK AND SILK. 

wedding-gown, wreath and veil, which are, I hear, put down at the 
cost of fifteen guineas. If I were getting a trousseau, I should 
write for au estimate for a price below what I wished, and then 
proceed to build my own edifice upon it. 

The following would represent the ordinary requirements :— 

Dust or driving-coat, smart cape, going-away gown, afternoon silk, 
or voile, tailor-made tweed, tailor-made cloth, tailor-made serge, one 
black satin, with three bodices, one cream satin wedding-gown, two 
evening-gowns (one lace), four pairs of evening shoes to match, 
four silk blouses, eight muslin and cotton shirts, four washing 
dresses, or skirts, two waistcoats, one bonnet, two best hats, 


This opens the whole question 
of purchased or home-made, in 
connection with the trousseau ; 
at least, as respects the under¬ 
clothing part. In these days 
of out-of-door sports, of tennis 
and bicycling, and golf, every 
woman seems to have enough 
to do ; and I hear it constantly 
stated that both useful and fancy 
work are no longer done by any¬ 
one. I am afraid it is a ques¬ 
tion which must be decided for 
themselves by each household, 
and so it must be left. 

I have to conclude drawn up 
a list of the ordinary articles 
needed in a trousseau, which 
may be added to, or taken from, 
as you may choose. Since I 
concluded my first article, I 
have found, on inquiry, that 
some of the best West-End 
firms give estimates for trous¬ 
seaux, and lists of items. One 
of the very leading houses has 
an estimate for a trousseau 
for fifty pounds, including the 
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one sailor hat, one felt hat, one waterproof, 
one golf cape, one entont cas, one umbrella, 
one parasol, one riding habit, etc., four pairs 
of house shoes, two pairs of walking shoes, 
two pairs of boots, one pair of riding boots, 
one opera cloak, two tea-gowns, six dressing 
jackets and wrappers, one dressing gown, 
handkerchiefs ad lib., Suede and kid gloves, 


white and coloured, evening, driving, chamois, 
and dog-skin, four knickers, silk, satin, alpaca, 
or serge, four silk petticoats, four long-cloth 
petticoats, four muslin petticoats, two ordinary 
petticoats, six merino combinations, six woven 
silk, or cotton, twelve chemises, silk, cotton, 
or nainsook, twelve pairs of drawers, silk, 
cotton, or nainsook, four pairs of corsets, eight 


under-bodices, twelve pairs of stockings, black 
or tan thread, six pairs of cashmere or cotton 
stockings, two pairs of silk stockings, six 
cotton night-gowns, four best silk or nainsook 
night-gowns, four flannelette night-gowns. 

This list would be a guide for the most 
moderate, as well as for an expensive 
trousseau. 


A NEW YEAR’S EVE DREAM. 

By GERTRUDE PAGE. 


It was New Year’s Eve and I sat in the fire¬ 
light. Outside the stars were shining 
brilliantly, for it was frosty and I had watched 
them for a few minutes, thinking idly of the 
Old Year that was dying and the New Year 
that would soon be here. Afterwards I curled 
up iu a huge arm-chair and watched the flames 
flickering, and so a dream came to me. And 
in my dream I heard someone tapping at the 
window. At first I took no notice, but as the 
tapping came again, I rose and looked out. 
I saw no one, but opened the window, and as 
I did so, there passed silently into the room 
the Spirit of the Dying Year. And methought 
he motioned to me to sit down again, so I took 
the arm-chair and the Spirit stood beside me. 
And it seemed in my dream that a brooding 
sadness crept into the room—the sadness of 
which the key-note is “ Farewell.” 

I felt as if I was watching by a friend’s 
death-bed, and I knew that that friend was the 
dying year. I knew that in a little while he 
would be gone into the “ Past Eternity.” 
Infinite space and infinite time stretched 
before, infinite space and infinite time stretched 
behind, yet in my dream all this was as nothing 
beside that one hour of “ Farewell.” 

And I looked up at the Old Year—my Old 
Y"ear—and it seemed that he looked down 
wistfully upon me with a pleading expression. 
And presently he spoke to me ; he caid— 

“ Only a few short hours and we must part 
for ever. Only a few short hours and I must 
close a page in your life’s history, and seal it 
ready to be delivered into the hands of the 
Creator. And all the time I have been with 
you, you have been too busy to think of me. 
The rush and stir of hourly being has so 
occupied your mind that I—Time—have been 
allowed to pass unheeded. 

“ You have let me speed past you in my 
youthful spring-time, in my gladsome summer, 
in my wistful autumn, in my failing winter, 
and you have scarcely stopped to give me one 
thought. And yet I have been a true friend. 
Every hour when you were actuated by a noble 
purpose I have faithfully recorded, and where 
they have been few my tears have blotted the 
page. And the unworthy and wasted hours 
have been unchronicled but as blanks. The 
Master does not want to be told of those. We 
rejoice together over the full page of well- 
spent hours, and pass in sad yet eloquent 
silence the pages that are blank. A few 
hours are left; will you not pause now, before 
the New Y"ear and its rush comes upon you, 
to think of those pages that are blanks ? ” 

And in my dream I reached out my hand 
softly, for somehow the Old Year seemed very 
dear to me. 

“ Old Year,” I said, “ tell me how I can 
make up for those blank pages ? I did not 
mean to forget; twelve months ago I meant 
to fill you with noble thoughts and actions, 
but somehow the rush and fret of hourly being 
was too much for me. I meant such great 
tilings, Old Year, I had such high aspirations, 
but I did not know, and the learning has not 


been easy. I did not know how the little daily 
cares would smother my aspirations, nor how 
the disappointments and bare realities of life 
would crush my ambitions down into the dust. 
I did not know how the commonplace, every¬ 
day life would seem to fold me round and hold 
me down when I wanted to soar. Old Year,” 
I said, and I felt my voice tremble, “ tell me 
why I have failed so "utterly ? Why you have 
come and gone and I have done nothing and 
been nothing of all that I intended ? ” 

Then methought the Old Year drew a little 
nearer and leaned towards me tenderly. 

“ Shall I tell you the truth ? ” he asked, and 
I murmured an assent. 

Then he continued— 

“ Perchance it was that you tried to run 
before you could walk. Y'ou wanted to be 
faithful in the big things, before you had learnt 
to be faithful in the small. It is not the great 
things that are always the most difficult. Some¬ 
times the little daily trials are the ones that 
need all our strength. Did you soar too high 
at the beginning, think you ? and not having 
learnt to use your wings fall quickly to the 
ground ? ” 

I leaned my face on my hand and looked 
thoughtfully into the fire. 

“ Old Y r ear,” I said presently, “ I can’t 
bear the thought of being just nothing. I 
would do so much if only I saw the way and 
had the opportunity. I would live so that 
everyone blessed my name, and when I died 
the poor and the oppressed should mourn me 
with oue consent. And instead, Old Y r ear, 
week after week I achieve nothing and get no 
nearer my goal, and so I lose heart and "say it 
is no use trying. A mocking voice seems to 
say to me, ‘ What is the use of you trying ? 
you have no possible greatness iu you at all; 
much better go with the throng and not care.’ ” 
And I looked up earnestly, for it had been with 
aching pain I had given up my dreams. 

The Old Y'ear was quiet a moment; then he 
said, “ Which is the easier, think you ? to 
spend your substance and your life and energies 
on behalf of your fellow-creatures and have all 
men hail your name with love and reverence, 
or yearning to do these things, have the 
opportunity denied you, and yet be content. 

“In the former case, the sympathy and 
admiration of friends, and the sense of being 
something better than a mere name, more than 
makes up for the weariness and self-denial, 
and in the latter case, there is only the bitter 
sense of failure and unworthiness, without a 
word of sympathy or perhaps one kindred 
heart to understand. 

“ Shall the All-knowing One forget this, 
think you ? Maybe, if you could lay down 
those yearning hopes of yours without a 
murmur, and be content to take the lowest 
seat and bend all your energies to the fulfil¬ 
ment of the little daily duties, you would be 
as great and worthy in God’s eyes as if the 
whole earth hailed you blessed and knelt down 
before you. ‘ They also sene who only stand 
and wait.’ God’s ways are very mysterious. 


Man pants and strives and yearns to do some¬ 
thing great for Him, and He tells him to 
‘ stand and wait.’ 

“ Maybe He honours him in thus giviug 
him the hardest task by which to prove his 
love, and in return man cries out in his blind¬ 
ness that God has let his ambitions die and 
refused his service. Maybe the opportunity 
God offers is greater than any the man’s 
dreams had pictured, and he, because he will 
not trust Him and be lowly, lets the oppor¬ 
tunity pass and another win the crown that he 
might have had. For this life is not all, and 
Death is but the portal of a fuller life beyond. 
What if, in that after life, there were a position 
of trust and honour which God would have 
him fill, and for which the hard lesson to 
‘ stand and wait ’ must of necessity be 
learnt ?” 

He paused, and I pressed nearer. 

“Go on,” I said earnestly; “I had not 
thought of it like that, and no one helped me, 
for no one understood.” 

“What else shall I say,” he asked, “but 
that you must trust Him more ? Is it possible 
that a pure, whole-hearted ambition to be 
noble could remain unnoticed ? Only be 
content to do the duty that lies next to you, 
as well as you possibly can, instead of yearning 
after service perhaps meant for others, and as 
sure as Heaven is above, and God is God, you 
shall have your reward in due season, if not iu 
this life, then in the next.” 

“Old Year, I will try,” I murmured, with 
tears gathering in my eyes, “ but it will be very 
hard sometimes, for the little cares and trials 
are so wearying.” 

“ Therefore your service is the greater. 
Would you have the victory without the stern 
warfare of battle ? What honour is there in 
an achievement which has cost you nothing ? ” 

“ Must you go, Old Year ? ” I urged, as he 
seemed about to leave me. “ Stay vet a little 
while.” 

“I may not stay,” he answered. “Time 
waits for none, and the great army of ‘Years 
Gone By ’ is calling me.” 

“Then leave me some token to help me,” I 
pleaded, “for in the New Young Year that 
is coming no one will know me or my need 
as you do.” 

Then methought he took a slip of paper 
and laid it on my lap, and on it was written— 

“ We cannot all be heroes, 

And thrill a hemisphere 
With some great daring venture, 

Some deed that mocks at fear; 

But we can fill our daily lives, 

With kindly acts and true ; 

There’s always noble service 
For noble souls to do.” 

* * * * 

“ Good-bye,” he murmured softly. “Be of 
good courage.” 

“Good-bye, Old Year, good-bye,” I 
answered, and then he went out through the 
night. 
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MORE ABOUT PEGGY. 


CHAPTER XI 

When Peggy had been staying a week 
at the vicarage, her parents came down 
from town on a two days’ visit, especially 
arranged to give them an opportunity 
of looking over Yew Hedge. Colonel 
Saville’s scant supply of patience was 
fast giving out beneath the strain of 
disappointment, and he declared his 
intention of buying the first habitable 
house he saw, while his wife and 
daughter were reluctantly forced to 
the conclusion that it was impossible 
to procure an ancestral estate at the 
price of a suburban villa. Yew Hedge, 
therefore, appeared the refuge of the 
destitute, and a fly being hired from the 
village inn, and Mrs. Asplin invited to 
take the fourth seat, the little party 
drove off to inspect the house in mingled 
hope and fear. 

The thick hedge which gave the 
name to the house skirted the country 
road for some hundreds of yards, while 
a carriage drive of commonplace pro¬ 
priety led up to a square stone house, 
which could by no possibility have been 
termed either beautiful or picturesque. 
Mrs. Saville’s face fell into an expression 
of martyr-like despair, and the Colonel 
looked fierce and frowning, but like 
many good things and people also, 
Yew Hedge showed its worst points on 
the surface and modestly hid its virtues 
out of sight. There was a large flower 
and vegetable garden behind the house, 
the entrance hall was roomy with an old- 
fashioned fireplace in the corner, the 
drawing-room contained an abundance 
of those nooks and corners beloved of 
modern decorators, while Peggy fairly 
capered about with exultation when she 
entered the dining-room and beheld 
panelled oak walls and a frescoed 
ceiling. 

“ Father, it's settled ! We take this 
house on the spot. These walls decide 
it. Think how inspiring it will be to 
live our lives against a background of 
carved oak ! ” she cried in a rapture, 
and the Colonel tugged at his moustache 
with a smile of complacent satisfaction. 

“ Looks about right, Peg, doesn’t it ? 
That Indian furniture would look well in 
here, and the old delf. We’ll put all 
the delf here, I fancy, and-” 

“ And have blue walls in the drawing¬ 
room—blue paper and white wood, and 
a touch of yellow in the draperies. I 
saw some brocade at Liberty’s which 
would be the very thing1” chimed in 
his wife, while Mrs. Asplin gasped and 
looked askance at the extraordinary trio 
who began to discuss the furnishings of 
a house before they had even ascended 
the staircase. She coughed in a depre¬ 
catory manner and said— 

** The reception rooms are certainly 
fine — they have always been con¬ 
sidered the strong point of the house, 
but the bedroom accommodation is not 
nearly so good. There are fewer rooms 
than you would expect, .nd they are 
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mostly small. I’m afraid you will be 
disappointed when you see them.” 

“If there are three or four decent 
rooms that is all we need. I want my 
home for myself, and not for a crowd of 
visitors. One spare room, or two at 
most, is all I would have furnished if 
there were a dozen empty. Give me 
retirement and a quiet home life!” 
cried the Colonel, whereat his wife 
and daughter exchanged glances of 
amusement, for if ever there lived a 
man who adored his fellow creatures 
and delighted in crowding his house 
from floor to ceiling with unexpected 
guests, that man was Colonel Saville, 
and would be until his death. 

Mrs. Asplin understood the meaning 
of that glance and giving up the Colonel 
as a hopeless case, addressed herself 
instead to his wife. 

“And I am afraid the pantry is poor, 
and the scullery also. Mrs. Selby used 
to complain of them and of the lack of 
conveniences. There are no cupboards 
and the-” 

It was of no use. Mrs. Saville was 
as intractable as her husband, and 
refused to listen to any warning. 

“ Dear Mrs. Asplin,” she said 
sweetly, “I don’t know anything about 
cupboards. We never worried about 
these things in India ; the servants 
managed somehow, and I presume they 
can manage here. The entertaining 
rooms are large enough to take in our 
furniture, and Peggy likes them. Those 
are the great points which we have to 
consider. If there are enough bedrooms 
to take us in, I think we shall be 
satisfied.” 

This Saville trio was the most im¬ 
practicable party of house hunters 
whom the vicar’s wife had ever known, 
and she wondered no longer at the 
difficulty they had experienced in 
finding a house to their taste when she 
noted the spirit in which they surveyed 
the present premises. A convenience 
was not a convenience at all if it 
interfered with a fad or fancy, and a 
serious drawback was hailed with 
delight if it appeared in quaint or 
unexpected fashion. As a matter of 
fact the purchase of the house had been 
a foregone conclusion, since the moment 
when Peggy had beheld the oak walls 
of the dining-room, and within twenty- 
four hours from that moment it was a 
concluded fact. 

Ah, then and there was hurrying to and 
fro, and endless journeys up to town, 
and interviews with obstinate decorators, 
who would insist on obtruding their own 
ideas, and battles waged with British 
workmen, who could not understand 
why one shade of a colour was not as 
good as another, or wherein lay the 
deadly necessity that they should 
match. Peggy put a penny in the slot 
and weighed herself on the machine at 
the station every second or third day to 
verify her statement that she was 
wasting to a shadow beneath the 


nervous strain. She was left at the 
vicarage in order to superintend the 
workmen, while Colonel and Mrs. 
Saville stayed in town to interview fur¬ 
niture dealers and upholsterers, and 
every morning she walked over to Yew 
Hedge and made a procession round 
the rooms to note what progress had 
been made since the day before. Half- 
a-dozen men were at work, or to be 
strictly accurate, were engaged to work 
at the house, but beyond the fact that 
it grew steadily dirtier and dirtier, and 
that the splashes of whitewash and 
shavings of paper stretched further and 
further down the drive, it was difficult to 
see what progress was being made. 

Then Peggy made a desperate resolve, 
begged a bundle of sandwiches from the 
old cook, packed it with sundry other 
properties in a basket, and announced 
her intention of spending the day at 
Yew Hedge, and keeping the men up 
to their work by the influence of her 
presence. Mrs. Asplin laughed at the 
idea of their being awed by anything so 
small and dainty, but small as she was 
Miss Peggy had contrived to instil a 
very wholesome awe of herself among 
the workmen. She never expressed 
open disapproval, and was invariably 
courteous in manner, but there was a 
sting in her stately speeches which 
made them wince though they would 
have found it difficult to explain the 
reason of their discomfiture. On the 
present occasion the usual group of 
idlers was discovered lazing in the hall 
when the little white figure appeared 
suddenly among them. They flushed 
and slouched away, but the young lady 
was all smiles and amiability. 

“Good morning!'’ she cried. “I 
have brought my tools with me to-day, 
for I am going to stay and garden. If 
you can spare the time, I shall be much 
obliged if you will boil some water for 
me later on, but it will do when you 
make your own tea. Don’t let me 
interrupt your work ! I shall be 
in the garden if you want to consult 
me at any time, so we shall all be busy 
together! ” 

The abashed faces stared at her in a 
solid wall of discomfiture, and Peggy 
retreated hastily and paused behind a 
barberry fence to have her laugh out 
before repairing to the shed where the 
gardening tools were stored. Then she 
unrolled an apron, tied it over her skirt, 
rolled up her sleeves to protect the 
starched little cuffs, took a rake in one 
hand and a hoe in the other, and sur¬ 
veyed the prospect. With ambition un¬ 
tempered by ignorance, she had openly 
avowed her intention of possessing fhe 
finest flowers in the county and giving 
an object lesson in gardening to ignorant 
professors of the art, so that it was more 
than time to begin preparations. 

“The finest garden in the county!” 
Even allowing for the prejudices of 
possession, it was impossible to bestow 
such a title upon Yew Hedge in its 
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present unkempt condition. The house 
had been unlet for two years, during 
which time the grass had grown coarse 
and rank, wallflowers and forget-me- 
nots were dying a lingering death in the 
borders, and nothing was coming on to 
take their place. It was not the first 
time that Peggy had given her mind to 
this subject, but so far she had not 
succeeded in finding a solution of the 
difficulty, nor had the suggestion of the 
village gardener met with her approval. 

“IPs bedding out as you want,” he 
had explained. “ You must bed out. 
That’s the tastiest thing for those ’ere 
round beds, and the tidiest too. They 
last well on into the autumn if it comes 
in no sharp frosts. There’s nothing 
like them for lasting! ” 

“Like what? Do you mean 
geraniums ? ” 

“Ay, geraniums for sure, and 
calcies, and lobeliar, and a nice little 
hedge of pyrethrum. Can’t do better 
than that, can yer ? Geraniums in the 
centre”—he drew a circle on the 
ground with the end of his stick, and 
prodded little holes here and there to 
illustrate his plan. “ A nice patch of 
red, then comes yellar, then the blue, 
then the green. In circles or in rows, 
according as you please.” 

“ I seem to have seen it somewhere. 
I have certainly seen it,” mused Peggy 
solemnly, so solemnly, that the poor 
man took her words in good faith, and 
looked at her with wondering pity. 

“ I should say you ’ad. You couldn’t 
travel far without seein’ of ’em in the 
summer time. There’s nuthin’ else to 
see in a manner of speaking, for they 
all ’as ’em. Tgh and low, gentle and 
simple.” 

“Then I won’t!” quoth Peggy un¬ 
expectedly. “ Henceforth, Bevan, when 
sightseers come to the neighbourhood, 
send them up to Yew Hedge to inspect 
the one garden in England which does 
not go in for bedding out! If I want 
fireworks, I’ll have them in gunpowder 
on the fifth of November, but not in 
flowers if I know it! It’s an insult to 
nature to rule a garden in lines and 
transform a bed into a mathematical 
figure! ” 

The old gardener looked at her more 
in sorrow than in anger, and shook his 
head dejectedly as he went back to his 
work. He had the gravest doubts about 
the sanity of a young lady who objected 
to “ bedding out,” but if Peggy gained 
no approval from him for her new-fangled 
notions, she reaped her reward in Rob’s 
unaffected delight when the conversation 
was detailed for his benefit. 

“Bravo, Mariquita ! ” he cried. “I 
recognise in you the instinct of the true 
gardener, a rare thing, let me tell you, 
to find in a woman. Women like show 
and colour, a big effect, rather than 
interesting detail, but I’m glad to find 
you are an exception. Come over to¬ 
morrow and see my garden ! I keep 
a corner for myself at the end of the 
shrubbery, and forbid any of the men 
to touch it, and I flatter myself I have 
some treasures you won’t find in any 
other garden in England. I brought 
them home from my travels, and have 
coaxed them to grow by looking after 


them myself and studying their little 
ways. They need a lot of care, and 
get sulky if they are not humoured, but 
it’s the whole interest of gardening to 
master these little eccentricities.” 

“Just my sentiments ! ” cried Peggy, 
but when in due time Rob escorted her 
to see his precious garden, her face 
was blank with disappointment. Two 
straggling beds with a rockery filling 
up the corner, and scarcely a gleam 
of colour from one end to another! 
That at least was the effect from a 
distance, but as the proprietor pointed 
out his treasures, insignificant little 
blossoms were distinguishable among 
the greenery, and flowers the size of a 
threepenny piece were produced proudly 
from lurking places and exhibited for 
admiration. They all came from some 
unheard-of spots at the other side of 
nowhere, had been reared with pro¬ 
digious difficulty, and were of such 
rarity and value that the heads of 
public gardens had paid special pil¬ 
grimage to The Larches in order to 
behold them. Peggy’s eyebrows went 
up in a peak, and her face lengthened, 
but it was no use, she could not 
be enthusiastic, could not even affect 
an interest in the struggling little lives. 

After exclaiming, •* How strange ! ” 
“ How odd ! ” and “ Fancy that ! ” a 
dozen times in succession, her very 
powers of exclamation seemed to depart, 
and she was reduced to sighs and 
grunts of response. In the middle of 
the history of a jungle plant which was 
the glory of the collection, Rob sud¬ 
denly lifted his head and put a startling 
question— 

“Are you interested? Do you care 
to hear about it ? ” 

Peggy looked at him and made a little 
sign of apology. 

“ Not— much , Rob ! It’s curious, of 
course, but very ‘ niggly,’ don’t you 
think ? It makes no effect at all in 
the bed.” 

Rob rose from his knees, flicked the 
dust off his trousers, and cleared his 
throat in that dry sepulchral manner 
which people adopt when they long to 
say something sharp and cutting, but 
are too high-minded to allow themselves 
to do so. Then he pushed his cap back 
from his head, whistled three bars of 
a popular tune, and said politely— 

“ There are some pink peonies coming 
out in the drive. Better come along and 
see them.” 

“ Robert Darcy, I will— 72ot —be— 
patronised!” cried Peggy, flashing 
indignant eyes upon him from the 
altitude of his highest waistcoat button. 
“ Don’t pink peony me, if you please ! 
If it comes to a matter of taste, 1 prefer 
my own to yours. You have an inter¬ 
esting museum, sir, but, allow me to 
tell you, a most inadequate garden ! ” 

Then Rob was obliged to laugh, and 
in that laugh lost the last trace of 
vexation. 

“Sorry, Peg! I’m a crusty beggar, 
but it’s your own fault if I expected too 
much. You were always so patient with 
my hobbies that I thought you would be 
interested in this too. I’ll do penance 
for boring you by helping to arrange 
your garden in the way you do like. 


We’ll draw out our plans together, 01 
rather you shall give the orders, ant 
I’ll do the work. Any leading ideas tt 
offer ? ” 

“ Harmony of colour, and sequence 
of effect. A constant succession oi 
flowers, assorted as to size, and forming 
agreeable contrasts to their neighbours. 
No red and magentas next door to each 
other in my garden, thank you ! Order 
in disorder, and every season well 
represented ! ” 

“I see,” said Rob gravely. “It’s 
an admirable idea, Mariquita, admirable ! 
We’ll set to work at once. By means 
of digging up everything that is in the 
beds at present, working diligently, and 
waiting until you are old and grey¬ 
headed, there is no reason why you 
should not attain your ambition in the 
course of the next ten or twenty years ! ” 

But Peggy had no intention of wait' 
ing ten years, or ten months either. 
Immediate effect was what she de¬ 
manded, and she said as much to Rob, 
and repeated the words with much 
emphasis, backing into a bed as she 
spoke, and trampling some cherished 
seedlings to pieces with her sharp little 
heels, whereupon Rob hastily called her 
attention in an opposite direction, and 
promised meekly to further her desire. 

Not for worlds would she have acknow¬ 
ledged the fact to another, but as Peggy 
stood this afternoon surveying the empty 
beds before her, sundry prickings of 
conscience began to rise, lest perchance 
she had been too hasty in her decision 
to have naught to say to bedding-out 
plants. Something must be done, and 
that quickly, or she trembled to think 
what her friends and relations would 
have to say upon the subject of the 
“ finest garden in the county.” With a 
vision of a prophetess she saw before 
her paths of green sward arched with 
roses, a lily garden, sweet and cool, 
and fragrant harmonies of colour 
massed against the trees, but these 
were in the future, and in the present 
there were only empty beds, with little 
sprigs of green peering up here and 
there through the dry caked soil. 

“ At least I can dig up the beds and 
get rid of the weeds, and then perhaps 
for this summer only we might take 
refuge in geraniums and begonias. 
Just for one summer, till something 
else will grow.” She sighed, and set 
to work with her spade giving it a push 
into the ground with her foot in profes¬ 
sional style, and pausing to gasp and 
straighten her back between every 
second or third attempt. Astonishing 
what hard w 7 ork It w 7 as, and how hot 
one grew all of a sudden! Peggy 
gathered the weeds together, moralised 
darkly on their number, and set to w r ork 
on the surrounding beds, digging so 
vigorously that in an hour’s time she 
felt as if a w r eek in bed w T ould be barely 
sufficient to recoup her exhaused ener¬ 
gies. Too weary to cross to a seat, 
she was holding on to her spade, and 
slowly straightening her back, when she 
became conscious that the foreman had 
approached from the house, and was 
regarding her with curious eyes. 

“There’s two pieces short of that 
there paper for the drawing-room,” he 
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announced. “ I thought fourteen pieces 
would ha’ done it; but it’s been a mis¬ 
take, it seems. ’Ave to get it made, I 
suppose, to finish the corner.” 

“ Oh, how dreadfully, dreadfully tire¬ 
some ! We will have to wait weeks and 
weeks before we can get it, and it will 
keep everything back.” 

Peggy wrung her tired hands and 
looked the image of despair. 

“You said that you were sure fourteen 
pieces would be enough ; and we told 
you at the time to be careful, as it had 
to be made ! ” 

“Ay, it do seem a pity, don’t it? 
They rarely ever gets it the same shade 
a second time,” the man replied blandly. 


Then he jerked his thumb towards the 
flower-beds, and put a deprecatory ques¬ 
tion : “ Didn’t you like them, then ? 

Wasn’t they your fancy ? ” 

“I don’t know what you are talking 
about ? Was what my fancy ? ” 

“Those ’ere things as they put in 
yesterday. I thought, maybe, they was 
something special from the care they 
took about ’em.” He gave an explana¬ 
tory kick with his foot to the weeds 
piled up on the gravel path, and there 
was a pause of two whole minutes 
before a weak little voice inquired 
faintly— 

“Who took such care? Who put 
them in? I don’t understand.” 


“ The young master up at The Larches 
and one of his gardeners. They was 
here for a good two hours. We won¬ 
dered to see you scratching them up. Joe 
says to me, he says, ‘ Go down and tell 
her,’ he says. ‘ Oh,’ I says, * she 
knows what she’s about! ’ I says. 
‘ She’s not the sort to do a trick like 
that,’ I says.” 

Peggy’s lips positively ached with the 
effort of twisting them into a smile. 

“That was very kind of you,” she 
said. “ It would be a silly trick, would 
it not ? Do you think you could boil 
the kettle for me now ? I feel badly in 
need of some tea.” 

(To be continued.) 


SKATING. 
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principle of evolution—that is to say, 
by making one’s earliest essays in 
childhood’s happy days, when mon¬ 
keyish propensities and consequently 
the blindly-imitative faculties are at 
their strongest. But to a self-con¬ 
scious maiden, what can be more 
galling than to feel herself absolutely 
ungraceful and awkward and helpless, 
and to find her efforts at a graceful 
easy glide end in ignominious down- 
fill on the hard ice ? Her body gets 
painfully bumped, certainly, but worse 
than the ache of the bruise is the 
smart of wounded dignity. There¬ 
fore the girl desirous of adding 
skating to the list of her accomplish¬ 
ments would spare herself much 
needless pain by leaving her dignity 
at home for the day. Then moral 
agony, at any rate, will be 
spared her, for fall she 
certainly will, and that 
right early and often, be it 
said. 

While divesting herself 
of her dignity, let the 
would-be skater not forget 
to put on warm stockings 
and sensible lace-up boots. 

The salient features of the 
“ sensible ” boots should 
be: (1) low flat heels; (2) 
strong soles; (3) roomy 
square or rounded toes. 

In very pointed boots the 
toes arc crushed together ; 
consequently the blood is 
unable to circulate, and exquisite 
pain is the result. 

The question of boots is indeed 
a most important one for the novice 
in the art of skating. No one can 
learn to skate whose feet are cold 
and aching. Under such conditions 
the muscles lose their elasticity and 
the ankles their strength. There¬ 
fore, O maiden desirous of learning, 
do your best, as far as in you lies, to 
aid the circulation by having suit¬ 
able foot-gear. Your boots should 
not err on the side of largeness any 
more than on that of undue tight¬ 
ness. The uppers should be laced 
up sufficiently tightly to give a 
sense of support to the ankle. 

Having disposed of the question of 
boots, we now come to that of skates. 


They may be roughly divided into two classes— 
the old-fashioned variety, partly made of wood, 
and attached to the boot by means of a screw 
and straps, and the newer American skate, 
fashioned entirely of metal. The latter 
certainly bears off the palm for convenience, 
but for the beginner the balance of comfort 
lies with the old-fashioned wooden skate, 
which screws into the heel, and is strapped 
round the toes and ankle. The Barney Sc 
Berry metal skate is much more speedily* put 
on. It is attached to the boot by means of 
clasps, two of which bite the sole of the boot 
and three the heel. It is adjusted by means 
of a screw behind the heel, which is turned 
by a key. But to the unaccustomed ankles 
of a beginner the weight of a metal skate is 
very tiring, and therefore the wooden variety 
is to be recommended till some degree of 
proficiency is attained. For figure-skating 
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OUTSIDE EDGE BACKWARDS. 

Skating is an accomplishment which British 
maidens have unfortunately all too little 
opportunity of acquiring. So provokingly 
fleeting are the visits of the Ice Fairy that 
skating enthusiasts are fain to fly from per¬ 
fidious Albion across the sea to Switzerland 
or Holland (the home of skating) for practice 
in their beloved art. And in very sooth, 
which of us, having once tasted the delight 
of skimming on steel-shod foot over ice-bound 
lake or river, does not long for more ? In 
the gay time of the Stuarts, even the practical 
Pepys, watching the graceful gyrations of the 
ladies and cavaliers of St. James’s, felt con¬ 
strained to admit, when he “ did see the 
people sliding with their skates,” that it was 
a “ very pretty art.” 

To become adepts in this desirable accom¬ 
plishment it is best to begin on an up-to-date 
basis, having due regard for the mighty 
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performing foot. If you feel yourself falling, 
you can always put your reserve skate down, 
and so regain your tottering balance. Fourthly, 
keep the ankle as rigid as possible. 

After a little practice on these lines, the 
beginner will be able to skim over the ice at 
quite a respectable rate. But now attention 
must be given to style. Just as very few 
people can use either hand indifferently, so 
almost everyone feels more at home on one 
foot than on the other. After a little practice 
you invariably find that you are much better 
on one foot—either right or left, as the case 
may be. Then it behoves you to devote all 
your attention to the erring member. Endea¬ 
vour to make your strokes perfectly equal ; 
above all, keep on one foot as long as possible. 
Lay your weight well on the foot you are 
striking out with, so as to make it describe a 
proper curve. Don’t brandish the unoccupied 
foot ungracefully in front or at the side, but 
hold it behind the other with the toe turning 
well outwards, so as to be ready to begin a 
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new stroke at right angles to the end of the 
previous one. Each stroke on the inside edge 
should describe a quarter cf a circle. Should 
you commit the blunder of sliding along the 
ice on the flat of your skate-blade, a proper 
curve cannot be described. Avoid the error 
therefore by turning the toes well out and 
pushing off alternately to the extreme right 
and left. Above all, take warning by Mr. 
Kipling’s “ ’Eathen,” who “ keeps his side- 
arms awful and leaves ’em all about.” A 
windmill may be a pleasing addition to a 
landscape; but don’t play at being one. 
Remember you were not built for the purpose. 
Sometimes one sees a really good lady figure- 
skater looking absolutely unpleasing to the 
eye, simply because of her windmill pro¬ 
pensities. 

The ordinary forward roll will be found a 
restful mode of progression for the tyro in 
skating. The course described by the roll is 
a double serpentine. To accomplish it get up 
a little speed by striking out for a few strokes 
in the ordinary way; then place the feet 
together parallel to one another; lean the 
weight alternately on the inside edge of each 
skate in turn. The necessary impetus is thus 
given, and the wavering course may be con¬ 
tinued ad lib. 

The roll done backwards looks very pretty, 
and is simple. Proceed exactly as in the 
forward roll, remembering to put plenty of 
weight on the toes of each foot in turn. 

Being proficient in these preliminaries to 
skating, and having paid due attention to 
doing those things which we ought to do, and 
to leaving undone those things we ought not 
to do, the skater now, we will suppose, 
cherishes yearnings after cutting figures. The 
initial step to the performance of all fancy 
skating is skating on the “ outside edge ”— 
which, being interpreted, means skating on 
the outer of the two edges of the skate you 
are striking out on, i.e., the right-hand edge of 
the right skate and the left-hand edge of the 
left skate. It seems as if it should be very 
easy to get on the outside edge of the skate- 
blade by simply bending the ankle outwards. 
In reality a little perseverance is necessary. 
A good way to learn the outside edge is to 
skate quickly in a circle, always crossing the 
outside foot in front of the other. The inside 
foot will then be on the outside edge. Study 
to lean on the inside foot and remain on it as 
long as possible, and soon the glides on the 
outside edge will grow longer and longer, and 
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it is best to have a pair of blades fastened 
by a Mount Charles fastening to a pair of 
boots specially reserved for skating. It is 
important that these blades should be 
neither too much curved nor too flat, where 
they come into contact with the ice. The 
perfect skate should form a segment of a 
circle having a radius of seven feet. Many 
figure-skaters like the Dowler—a blade-skate 
with concave sides. But to return to 
the preliminaries of skating. A beginner 
feels much more comfortable on a pair of 
skates whose blades have had the keen edge 
taken oft them by use than on a brand-new 
pair. Therefore let the aspirant after prowess 
in skating, having obtained an already-used 
pair, wend her way on her sensibly-shod feet 
to the ice and there have her skates securely 
screwed and strapped on. Then, by the aid 
of a helping hand, let her rise. She will feel 
a desperate inclination to cling to that hand, 
but she must screw up her courage, relinquish 
it, and learn to stand alone till she feels fairly 
steady. She should then try to walk on her 
skates. Her feet will make wild dashes for 
liberty and try to glide from under her, but 
she must do her best to keep her ankles rigid 
and a good heart. The beginner should bear 
in mind the fact that it is in the study of the 
law of balance that the whole art of skating 
lies. To acquire an insight into that law, the 
tyro will find it a great help to stand feet to¬ 
gether leaning rather forward than backward, 
get someone to push gently behind, and so, 
without any attempt at striking out, be pro¬ 
pelled at a gentle rate over the ice. Care 
must be taken to keep the feet parallel; 
otherwise inelegance and disaster will ensue. 

After a few doses of intelligent help, one 
feels a courageous desire to master the 
mysteries of at any rate the ordinary inside 
edge, and starts off proudly alone. The pro¬ 
verbial fate will surely ensue ; but by bearing 
in mind one or two simple laws, serious 
disaster may be avoided. Always remember 
to keep the weight of the body forward. So 
you will avoid testing the strength of the 
ice with the back of your skull. Secondly, 
flunk of what you were told so often when a 
little girl, and turn your toes out. This will 
render it impossible for the feet to go very far 
astray. In the third place, don’t be afraid, 
when striking out on one foot, to lift the 
other off the ice, holding it just behind the 
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you will complete a whole stroke. Having 
mastered the outside edge on one foot, skate 
round in a circle in a contrary direction, and 
so educate the other. 

Some people prefer to learn the outside 
edge by doing the ordinary forward roll, in 
which the two feet are kept continuously on 
the ice. This serpentine skating may serve as 
a preliminary to the outside edge, if, instead 
of leaning, as is natural, on the foot which is 
doing the inside edge, they rest the weight 
on the other skate, which, being parallel to its 
fellow, is on the outside edge. 

When the rudiments of this indispensable 
outside edge have been mastered, it should be 
practised straight forward, stoking out on it 
on alternate feet. It w T ill be remembered that 
when pushing off on the inside edge the toes 
are turned out. When skating on the outside 


other side—that is to say, when on the right 
outside edge incline the head towards the left, 
thus throwing the left shoulder back; and 
when on the left outside edge incline the head 
towards the right, thus throwing the right 
shoulder back. 

When you feel quite at home on the out¬ 
side edge forwards, the “ hour for which the 
years did sigh ” has come, and you may be 
properly introduced to the fascinating intri¬ 
cacies of figure-skating. A simple 3 is the 
generally-accepted skater’s pom asinorum. 
Get over that creditably , and your skating future 
is assured. Observe the italics of the word 
“ creditably.” Lots of people do a 3 badly. 
Don’t be one of the vulgar herd; try to be one 
of the select superior few, and do it properly 
as follows. Start off on the outside edge of 
whichever foot you choose, remembering the 
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FORWARD OUTSIDE EDGE 


edge the opposite obtains, and the toes should 
be turned m at the beginning of each stroke. 
To ensure this, the essential for a graceful 
swing, at the end of each stroke, the foot 
which is about to describe a curve must be 
placed parallel with the foot which has just 
finished one. As in skating on the inside 
edge, remember to carry the “ off,” or unem¬ 
ployed, foot behind, close to the heel of the 
other foot, with the toe well turned out. Look 
to the heaven above you, not at the ice 
beneath your feet. 

It is not essential to success in the perform¬ 
ance of the outside edge to keep the knee of 
the leg on which your weight is resting abso¬ 
lutely rigid after the push-off. When swerving 
off to the right or to the left, the head should 
not be turned in the direction of the curve. 
In fact, it should look rather towards the 


rule of the rigid knee, which rule is unbending 
as the law of the Medes and Persians. When 
the stroke is half completed turn quickly and 
do another half-stroke on the inside edge of 
the same foot. This quick turn and change 
of balance calls for practical rather than verbal 
exposition. To understand and surmount its 
difficulties, it must first be attempted. In the 
early attacks on the 3 it will be found easier 
at first to take rather a long stroke on the 
forward outside edge, and not to take the 
redoubtable turn on to the inside backwards 
till the forward impetus is pretty well lost. 
Just before taking the turn throw the weight 
of the body on to the toe of the skate. Bring 
the shoulder corresponding to the unemployed 
foot forwards and the skate turns easily. As 
soon as you are on the back inside edge push 
back the shoulder (corresponding to the “off” 


foot) once more, straighten the knee, and lean 
well back on the heel of the skate. Turn the 
toe of the “ off” foot well out, so as to ensure 
the “off” shoulder being kept well back. 

At first it certainly needs an effort of will to 
take the backward turn; but when one reflects 
that tlie “ oil” foot is always there ready to be 
put down to steady one, confidence is soon 
gained; and as we become bolder, so does the 
erstwhile feeble, waggly tail of the 3 increase in 
boldness and magnitude. Care must be taken 
to make the angle of the 3 as clear as possible. 

There are many amplifications and glorifica¬ 
tions of the 3. A triple 3 is accomplished by 
a second sharp turn on to the forward outside 
edge. A very pretty and difficult figure called 
the rose is achieved by multiplying the turns 
and making all the curves of exactly the same 
length till the skater arrives at the point he 
started from. 

But let us return to simple figures. To 
describe an inside forward 3, commence with 
a curve of forward inside and finish on a curve 
of back outside. 

To do an 8, strike off boldly on the outside 
edge on the right foot, leaning the body well 
over to the right, and throwing back the left 
shoulder, till a circle is nearly completed. The 
left foot should be held behind the right with 
the toe well turned out, so that the heels of 
both feet are nearly touching. Before your 
impetus has quite died away, bring the left 
foot forward, cross it over the toe of the right, 
and put it down so as to point well away 
to the right. Lean the weight of the body on 
to the foot just put down, and describe a 
complete circle on the outside edge on 
the left foot. At first the ends of the 
curves refuse to fit in with one another, 
and it seems impossible to complete a 
circle on one foot unaided. But the 
skater’s motto should be “ Head and 
heart high ! ” It is best not to attempt 
to make the circles of the 8 too small. 

To proceed to more difficult figures, 
it is essential to be able to do the 
outside edge backwards. Like the 
forward outside it is best learnt by 
skating in a large circle, but backwards 
instead of forwards, of course. The inside 
foot—the foot next the centre—will then 
be on the outside edge, and the outside foot 
on the inside edge. Try to lean the weight 
of the body on the inside foot, and, when you 
feel secure, take up the outside foot. En¬ 
deavour to hold yourself upright. Turn the 
body sideways. When you are on the right 
foot, hold the left shoulder back and look over 
it. When you are on the left foot, hold the 
right shoulder back. 

Some may find it easier to begin the outside 
edge backwards by doing the inside roll back¬ 
wards, trying to transfer the weight on to the 
foot which is on the outside edge. More 
courage is needed in acquiring the back¬ 
ward outside edge than in the perform¬ 
ance of 3’s and 8’s. 

Its difficulties overcome, a Q may be at¬ 
tempted. For the forward Q, start off on the right 
outside edge forwards. Before the circle is com¬ 
pleted, change to inside edge on the same foot. 
A turn to outside back completes the figure. 

The so-called spread-eagle is very effective. 
To perform it, skate straight forward till some 
speed is attained. Then turn out the toes 
until the feet are in a straight line, with the 
heels almost touching. In order to proceed 
in a straight line, the body should be kept 
upright; if the body is inclined slightly for¬ 
wards, the skater describes a circle. 

These few simple figures and variations 
thereon introduce the seeker after proficiency 
to a bewildering maze of intricate gyrations. 
There we will leave her, happy in the con¬ 
sciousness of “ something attempted, some¬ 
thing done,” but dreaming of a new and wider 
world of figures still to conquer. 
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LIFE’S TRIVIAL ROUND. 


By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY, Author of “Nellie’s Memories,” “Mollie’s Prince,” etc. 


CHAPTER XII. 

THE TRUTH FLASHED ON ME. 

“Briefly I will tell you the marks of a 
friend—when doing wrong, to warn ; when 
doing well, to exhort to perseverance; when 
in difficulty or danger, to assist, relieve, and 
deliver. ”— Chinese saying. 


sr r. Campbell left 
Wildcroft the next 
morning and Owen 
accompanied him. 
They started early, 
but the whole 
family were on the 
terrace to bid them 
good-bye. I was 
standing just 
behind Hope when 
Mr. Campbell 
came up to us ; he 
shook hands with 
me very cordially. 
“You have not 
seen the last of me, 
Berrie,” he said, 
smiling; but his 
manner changed 
as he turned to 
Hope. “You 
shall know how I find her,” he said 
rather hurriedly. “ I will write to Miss 
Mostyn. Good-bye ”—holding her hand 
—“ or, rather, let me say ‘ Auf wiede?'- 
sehen ! ’ ”—and then Owen took his arm 
and told him to hurry up or they would 
lose their train. 

I think we all felt a little flat and dull 
that day. Hope shut herself up in the 
drawing-room and practised her music 
sedulously, as though her life depended 
on it; and in the afternoon she went to 
the vicarage. 

I noticed that the dear child looked a 
little anxious and wistful as she sorted 
the contents of the post-bag each morn¬ 
ing ; but it was quite three or four days 
before the expected letter arrived for 
Miss Faith, and then it contained very 
sad news. Hope brought it for me to 
read ; she laid it down beside me with¬ 
out a word. 

“My dear Miss Mostyn/ ’ it said, 
“ I have been unable to write before this ; 
but you will understand the reason for 
my delay when I tell }mu that my dear 
grandmother left us for a better world 
the day before yesterday. 

“ How thankful I am now that I did not 
wait another day, for when I arrived she 
seemed as well as usual, and we had a 
few happy hours together ; it was not 
until the next morning that the change 
came. It was a sudden failure of the 
heart, Dr. Stewart tells us. Meg had 
just taken in her breakfast-tray, and 1 
was helping to place her pillows as she 
loved to have them. ‘ My bairn, you 
are a fine nurse, as I often tell Meg.’ 
She had just said those words to me with 
her old tender smile, but, before I could 
answer, her head suddenly dropped 


against my breast. In that moment her 
sweet spirit had fled. 

“ I know how your kind hearts will feel 
for me, and I thank you beforehand for 
your sympathy. I shall not be here long 
when the funeral is over. I shall have 
business in London. Perhaps, if I have 
a few hours to spare, I may find my way 
to Wildcroft. Please remember me 
most kindly to Mr. Mostyn and your 
niece. 

“Yours sincerely and gratefully, 
“Douglas Campbell.” 

Hope told me that Miss Faith meant 
to answer this letter at once, and that 
she had sent a message. “ We are so 
sorry for him,” she said, and there was 
a little break in her voice. “ He is so 
lonely; he told me so that day in the 
inn garden at Henley ; he has not a 
creature belonging to him, only an uncle 
and cousins in India; he says it is our 
family life that attracted him so much. 
I am afraid I was rather naughty that 
day, Berrie”-—and Hope looked at me 
apologetically. “ I said something I 
ought not to have said to Mr. Campbell 
about Aunt Faith being a little difficult 
sometimes. I don’t quite remember my 
words, but he seemed to understand me 
at oace. ‘You mean that Miss Faith 
is not like your own mother,’ he said 
quickly. ‘ Poor lady, that is hardly her 
fault. No one can replace a mother ’— 
and he spoke with such deep feeling ; 
but I am sure that sweet old Lady Jean 
was as good as one to him ”—and then 
Hope went off with the letter. 

Now I daresay many people will laugh 
at me for what I am going to say; but 
I had such a curious feeling about that 
time—a sort of presentiment that there 
was something about to happen—a sense 
of some impending change at Wildcroft. 

Of course a prosaic, matter-of-fact 
person would sneer at this; but I have 
always been a believer in these sorts of 
presentiments. Some minds are keener 
and more sensitive than others, more 
alive to these invisible and spiritual 
influences; and there is no need to 
accuse me of either superstition or 
credulity, because when I woke in those 
sweet summer mornings 1 said to my¬ 
self, “ I wonder what is going to 
happen ? ” 

I remember about a week after Mr. 
Campbell’s letter had arrived that the 
feeling was unusually strong. I even felt 
a little nervous when the letters were 
sorted that morning, and all through 
that day the same impression was on me. 
Hope had asked ie to walk across to 
Chard Mill with her that evening. A 
girl in whom she was interested lived 
there. “There is no need for me to be 
in for dinner,” she said. “ Father will 
not mind it for once, and I want a good 
long walk. I will have . late tea with 
you in the brown parlour, and as soon 
as it is cool we will start for Chard Com¬ 
mon. The walk is too long for Nina ; 
besides, two’s company and three is 


none ”—and Hope laughed merrily as 
she said this. 

Of course I was willing enough to 
accompany her. A walk with Hope was 
my greatest treat. She was in high 
spirits when we started, and chatted to me 
in just her old way about everything that 
interested her—her music, Miss Ashton, 
and the garden-parties to which she and 
Miss Faith were invited. Then there 
was Gordon’s last letter to discuss, and 
one from Owen. I remember she only 
casually mentioned Mr. Campbell. “ He 
is coming to town in a few days, and 
they will soon start for Derwentwater.” 
That was all she said, and then she 
passed on to another topic. 

It was quite late when we reached 
home, and Hope confessed that she was 
both tired and hungry. 

I had ordered a tempting little supper 
to be ready for us in the brown parlour, 
and I begged Hope to begin while I 
went up to speak to Miss Faith. As I 
passed the study door Mr. Mostyn called 
to me—he was at his writing-table and 
had just lighted his reading lamp. I 
was surprised to see that he looked a 
little perturbed; for the moment I 
thought he was put out with me. 

“ I am afraid we are rather late,” I 
began; “but it is a long walk, and 
FIope was nearly three-quarters of an 
hour at the mill.” 

“Oh, it did not matter ! ” he rejoined 
quickly. “ I was rather glad that the 
child was out. It made things less 
difficult. Berrie ’ ’—and now as he looked 
at me I saw his eyes were rather brighter 
than usual, as though something had 
excited him—“ Berrie, I want you to 
stand my friend. You must help me 
like the good soul you are.” 

“Why, surely, Mr. Mostyn,” I re¬ 
turned ; and I might have added with 
truth, “ Ay, and with all my heart, too,” 
for was he not my kinsman and the best 
and kindest of friends, and had he not 
a right to my faithful service ? 

“ Yes, I knew I could depend upon 
you”—taking my hand in his kind way. 
“ Let me tell you my trouble, Berrie. 
You know my sister’s sensitive nature; 
her temperament is a peculiar one, she 
takes things hardly. What seems a mere 
trifle to ordinary people is exaggerated 
into a real trouble by those unfortunate 
magnifying lenses of hers. She has been 
damping me horribly this evening ; she 
declares I have made her ill and half 
broken her heart. I was thankful that 
Flope was not present. It is wrong, it 
is perfectly unreasonable on Faith’s 
part. No sister has a right to speak 
so.” Here he stopped as though he 
found it difficult to proceed, but how 
•was I to help him ? I knew of no dis¬ 
agreement between him and Miss Faith : 
she often tried him, but to my knowledge 
they had never really quarrelled. My 
cousin Graham Mostyn was not the 
man to bandy words with a woman, 
and he was as courteous to his sister as 
to any other lady. 
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What could have happened between 
them ? Why was he so slow in offering 
me an explanation when he so evidently 
needed my sympathy ? 

“ 'Every man has a right to please 
himself in such matters/’ he went on. 
“It is for me and not for my sister to 
know what is likely to be best for my 
own and my children’s happiness. How 
can she judge ? How can anyone judge, 
Berrie ? ” But I noticed he avoided 
my eyes. “ I told my sister a piece of 
news to-night; I wonder if you can 
guess what it is ? ” Then in a moment 
the truth flashed upon me, and I knew 
what it was that he was trying to tell 
me. 

“Mr. Mostyn,” I gasped, “you are 
going to marry again ? ’ ’ Then he nodded 
gravely. 

“Yes,” he returned, clearing his 
throat from a slight huskiness. “ Miss 
Ashton has promised to be my wife. 
You are such an old friend, Berrie, you 
were so good to my dear Florence that 
I feel I must tell you something more. 
Before I married Florence, I asked 
Brenda Ashton to be my wife.” 

“ You don’t mean to say so ! Can this 
be true, Mr. Mostyn ? ” for no one, not 
even Miss Faith, had an idea of this. 

“ You can ask Miss Ashton if you 
like,” he returned with a smile. “ My 
precious wife knew all about it. Brenda 
Ashton was my first love, and I have 
every reason to know that my affection 
was returned, but her sense of duty, in 
my opinion then and now an over¬ 
strained sense of duty, made her reject 
my offer. Mr. Ashton was a great 
sufferer for some years, and when her 
stepmother died, she refused to leave 
him and her young brothers and sisters.” 


“ And I call her a noble lady for doing 
her duty,” I interposed eagerly; then 
Mr. Mostyn smiled again, though he 
shook his head at the same time. 

“ There were others who were willing 
enough to help her,” he returned in a 
low voice, “but she was determined to 
sacrifice herself, but it will always be 
my opinion that she made a mistake.” 

He spoke with a sort of repressed 
sternness, and I did not venture to say 
more in Miss Ashton’s defence. Ah, 
well, the partition wall between them 
was down at last, and they could read 
each other’s hearts clearly. Mr. Mos¬ 
tyn’s confidence had thrilled me through 
and through ; it made me glad and proud 
to feel that he had trusted me. He knew 
well how safe the secret would be with 
me, and that my lips would be sealed 
from that hour. 

“ I want you to go to my sister, 
Berrie,” he went on, “and see if you 
cannot induce her to take a more reason¬ 
able view of the matter. Will you kindly 
send Hope to me, for I should like to 
speak to her myself.” 

“ Will you tell her to-night, Mr. 
Mostyn?” for I knew the dear child 
was tired from her long walk, and I 
was afraid she might be startled and 
upset, for 1 was certain that such a 
thought had never crossed her mind.” 

“ Yes. I must get it over before I 
sleep,” he returned a little impatiently. 
“Don’t trouble your head about Hope, 
my good Berrie. I have an idea that 
the news will please her. She and Miss 
Ashton are great friends.” Now how 
like a man it was to make that speech, 
but I was not quite so sanguine. Miss 
Ashton could be a dear friend, and yet 
Hope might not be willing to have her 


for a stepmother, but I thought it better 
not to hint at this; he was troubled 
enough by Miss Faith’s unreasonable¬ 
ness, without my adding to his burden. 

“ There is only one thing that I should 
like to ask before I leave you, Mr. Mos¬ 
tyn,” I said a little nervously. “Shall 
you tell Hope what you told me just 
now ? ” 

“ Do you mean about Miss Ashton 
. nd I being old acquaintances ? No, 
certainly not, Berrie. No one but yourself 
will know that, unless”—and here his 
voice softened—“unless Miss Ashton 
chooses to speak of it herself. Now it 
is getting late, and Hope will be won¬ 
dering at our long conversation,” and 
at this hint I withdrew. 

Hope looked at me rather reproach¬ 
fully as I entered the room. She had 
finished her supper. 

“Aunt Faith has kept you an age,” 
she began, but I cut her short by telling 
her that her father wanted to speak to 
her in the study. “I hope he will not 
keep me long,” she grumbled, “ for it 
is nearly ten o’clock. I am half asleep 
now,” but I made no answer to this. 
My appetite was gone, and I told Ann 
to take away the supper-tray and to tell 
Mrs. Jones to fasten up for the night, 
as Miss Faith wanted me, and then 
with a heavy heart I went upstairs. 

As I passed the study door it was ajar, 
and I could hear Mr. Mostyn’s voice 
speaking very tenderly. Hope and her 
father had always understood each 
other. From a wee child she had 
been his companion as well as his 
pet. Would she understand him now ? 
That was the question I craved to have 
answered. 

(To be continued.) 


ADVICE TO GIRLS WHO ARE ENTERING LIFE’S BATTLE. 


PART II. 


CHARACTER. 



sweet girl undergraduates are like the poor, 
“always with us.” And as the years 
flow on, they come up fresh and fair as 


By LADY HAMILTON. 

daisies, to learn of Dowager Dons, or Proctor 
Prudes, to quote Tennyson’s Princess,” how 
to take up their life-work, and how best to 
equip themselves for living in this world— 
this world that is so beautiful, so interesting, 
so beguiling, so absorbing on the one hand, 
and on the other hand so difficult, so complex 
and so distracting with its grave responsibilities 
and the open question of success or failure 
ever facing the thoughtful soul. 

There are few of us who do not want to be 
the best we know. And if our limitations are 
begotten of circumstances and not of our own 
making, we shall surely be judged according 
to our lights. 

This is an exceedingly comforting thought, 
and will save many a sweet young soul from 
over-anxiety in finding the right way and 
walking in it. Uncertain gaits are somewhat 
distracting, and to make up your mind and 
make straight for your - goal is practically to 
husband your powers. 

Whatever line of study is chosen, whatever 
class of work is undertaken, whether the 
result be moderate success, superb triumphs, 
or even failure, the thing that really matters 
is the person’s character. It has been said 
that genius forms itself in solitude, character 
in the storms of life. 

What, then, is character ? Character is 
virtually the man or the woman’s individuality 


or personality, educated and cultivated by 
time and circumstance, if you will. But it is 
the original foundation that must be there 
either for circumstances to mould or time to 
reveal. Character has more to say to the 
social condition of a nation than anything else. 
It is there that the weight, the solidity, the 
force of the unit influences the whole. A 
combination of poor particles has little value, 
but given that each particle is of some weight 
and strength, the whole gains weight and 
value and becomes . force. 

The ideal citizen must care very much 
about character. 

The ideal schoolmaster or schoolmistress 
must set a seal on character. 

The captain of a ship knows the value of 
character. 

The captain of a company has an eye to 
men of character. 

To attain success in life you must possess 
technical knowledge of your business and 
some strength of character. 

Character means conduct ; it means the 
attitude of mind towards all conditions in life ; 
it means the inner spirit, as it were, controlling 
and fashioning the outward actions of the 
man or the woman. Character determines 
whether the life be worthy or unworthy, 
whether work be well or ill-done, and yet it 
can’t be said quite to measure success or 
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failure in life, though it has much to do 
with it. 

Character is derived from mauy sources. 
Heredity and surroundings have a strong 
influence upon the individuality. But if these 
alone were responsible for character, we might 
be inclined to regard ourselves as the victims 
of a sort of fate, and lose sight of our own 
personal responsibility. The main difficulty 
of living is the determining where our own 
responsibility lies, for in the formation of 
character reflection and comparison have 
their part, and, I think, a great part. The 
standard of conduct has to be determined by 
each individual man and woman, and his and 
her reflections and comparisons and final 
conclusions with regard to such and such lines 
of conduct go a long way in the formation of 
character. The books we read, the people we 
meet may have, nay, do have, a bearing on 
our character. Actions, conversation, deeds 
and words, are the results of a mainspring 
which works from within outwards. An 
action done, a decision made, may cast back, 
however, and again steady the character if 
the result be reflected upon and reasonably 
judged. Close introspection, self-questioning 
is not altogether to be recommended, but 
a mind that never reflects either before or 
after action is likely to act only from 
impulse or from habit without regard to 
consequences. 

It is needful to try to comprehend your own 
powers and your own weaknesses and to take 
up your self-education in earnest after your 
school education is finished. The great edu¬ 
cation of life begins probably after the school 
education is ended. In the old days there 
used to be finishing schools, but happily they 
are no more, and there is no thought in these 
days of the finished education. It has become 
a recognised fact that our education con¬ 
tinues from the cradle to the grave. Perhaps 
the self-education is of all kinds the most 
valuable, and the character that comes out the 
strongest in the end may have had the gravest 
difficulties to contend with. 

In passing through life we influence others 
either for good or evil—we gather in to better 
things those about us, or we cause the weaker 
brethren to err through our conduct. We 
none of us live to ourselves or die to our¬ 
selves, because of this power of character 
which has such an influence on those 
about us. 

Have you ever watched any other creature 
imitating you, or caught yourself adopting 
the manner or style of some friend ? Either 
observation shows you in a moment how 
dependent we are one upon another, and 
how much there is of good or evil in life 


which our type of character either helps or 
hinders. 

Habits of temperance, of control, of regu¬ 
larity, of loving-kindness all go to the formation 
of character, and the smallest conquest over 
self brings up the standard of character. We 
are so apt to think little things don’t matter, 
we take no heed of small irregularities, utterly 
forgetful that a straw shows which way the 
wind blows. There has been a tendency of 
late years towards mauy forms of slackness in 
the relationship of men and women, owing 
probably to the women competing in the arena 
of work with men ; and an easier attitude has 
become the fashion as women learn to take 
care of themselves. But much of this general 
trend may be neutralised by the individual 
man who always rises when a woman moves, 
who always opens the door for her, who takes 
his cigarette or pipe from his mouth as he 
passes her in the street, and who treats her 
generally as a princess. It is of no consequence 
how a woman takes all this; the man’s 
character is formed, his ideals are strengthened, 
and he passes on his way exhaling that spirit of 
chivalry which is treasured by so many of us 
as the prettiest conduct in life. On the other 
hand, the gracious, courteous, civil-spoken 
woman sheds a lustre over society; her gentle 
strength of character makes an atmosphere in 
which people feel better and sweeter. So 
many people only want encouragement, and 
they will almost rise to greatness. A kindred 
spirit will draw them out and give them 
strength to begin life once more, with fresh 
efforts and stronger resolutions. Character 
tells in the long run, and if chastening 
strengthens it the traveller through a long life 
gets a good deal of it. But you who are on 
the threshold of life need to be encouraged 
and strengthened. Helps of all kinds are 
within reach ; use them all and cling to none 
finally. You yourself must stand erect and 
firm after having once made out your line of 
action. Learn to depend on yourself. 

The delight of giving is far greater than 
that of receiving, and to be able to give out 
love and sweetness and good cheer to others 
less easily circumstanced than yourself is a 
privilege to be coveted. 

Observation is a quality in the development 
of character that has great weight, and it can 
be cultivated. It may serve us well in under¬ 
standing other people, and give precision to the 
character and a power of dealing with detail 
that is always useful. The quick observer 
notes, if he should have to speak in public, 
the expression in the faces of his hearers, and 
deals with his matter accordingly. The keen 
observer is likely to note when hearts are full 
and senses overwrought, and then brings to 


the rescue of the keen sight the ready hand¬ 
maiden of the eye, sweet sympathy. Character 
conquers in many a moment of strain, and in 
a crisis it shows its true value. 

The old Delphian Oracle said “ Know thy¬ 
self,” and if we did its bidding much trouble 
might be avoided. To be critical with ourselves 
is good, to diagnose our case early in life is 
wise. We all need arming, and we ought to 
know where the joints of our armour are weak. 
To keep ourselves well in hand can do no 
harm, and to be armed to the teeth is wise as 
a start in life. To have opinions and to hold 
to them firmly is safer far than to have none, 
and so like a rudderless bark to be tossed 
ever hither and thither. It is far easier to 
loose than to bind, to ease than to tighten. 
There must be some foundation for character 
to build upon. We must have a foundation 
for our thoughts. It is good when the 
character like the house in the Gospel is 
founded on a Rock ; the Rock perhaps that 
is the comforting shadow in all the weary land 
serves us best. But, again, we can lay down 
no law except for ourselves. To walk uprightly 
is not easy, and the weaker brethren are many, 
but the strong can help to support the weak, 
and the girl who makes goodness always 
attractive, may be said to have achieved some¬ 
thing in her day and generation. Words 
seem a charming medium for teaching methods 
and suggesting ways of life, and no doubt 
they have their uses. But how weak they 
seem, how utterly futile they appear alongside 
the life that has lived up to its ideals, the 
character that bears out its theories in definite 
action. We are as sheep so gladly, so easily 
do we follow any leader, and as I started 
this paper with the idea that characters 
help to build or destroy characters, so I 
bring it to a close with something of the 
same order of remark. The old must pass 
away and be taken across the River of Death. 
Charon’s oars are splashing within our hear¬ 
ing, and though the past is to age, the future 
is to youth. You who are young shall mark 
your new century with worthy milestones as 
the years march on. To you maidens of to¬ 
day has been given the opportunity to bring 
up the standard of character in your century, 
for with you lies the power to make this world 
where you live a wilderness, or make it to 
blossom as the rose. Your personal characters 
will do much to make Englishwomen beloved 
and respected, whether these characters are 
formed in a cottage or in a castle, whether you 
serve your country in its crisis and storms or 
merely by standing and waiting. You do not 
make the circumstances, but you are respon¬ 
sible for the attitude with which you meet 
them. 
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CHAPTER I. 

She had no definite claim to the prefix, but 
the title suggested respect and protection. 
She looked almost twenty years older than her 
years, but sorrow had furrowed her cheek 
wad whitened her brow. .She had passed 
through the agonies those only know whose 
fair life has been blighted by misunder¬ 
standing and furrowed by cruel disappoint¬ 
ment. 

She was but a girl when her mother’s death 


A STORY IN TWO CHAPTERS. 

By Mrs. G. S. REANEY. 

made her the sole companion of her father; a 
clever man whose life was completely wrapped 
up in his books. That Hannah should be 
within reach when wanted, always at the 
table when the hour of a meal arrived, ready 
to carry messages to and fro between the 
master of the house and a chance caller 
(generally a printer’s clerk), that she should 
be a good listener if the mood led him to 
converse, and only speak when encouraged to 
do so, this had made up that only daughter’s 
daily life. 


Of course it was strangely dreary and oft- 
times desolate, but she had loved her mother 
with the tenderest devotion, and for her sake 
she did what she could for the father who bad 
never been to her much more than a stranger. 

Once, only once, she had a brief respite 
from her labour, not of love but of duty ; and 
this was a chance holiday at the Lakes with 
the young rector and his wife. Both had 
pitied Hannah in her solitary life and had 
pleaded with the old man to spare his daughter 
for a change. 
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Chance business called him to Brussels, and 
the request to spare Hannah for a few days 
was granted. It was then she had met her 
hero—a cousin of the rector’s wife ; met and 
returned a love with which he from the first 
moment of meeting had been possessed. He 
was all that was manly in stature and mind and 
was reading for Holy Orders. 

No word had been spoken, there was no 
hurry, and it seemed sweet to linger within 
the portals of that castle of unexplored 
treasures—love % s first avowal. The days were 
passed chiefly indoors, because, as not in¬ 
frequent in that district, the rain came down 
with studied persistence, and there in music 
and poetry the hours sped all too quickly. 
Sometimes alone, but frequently with the 
rector and his wife, the two grew in friendship 
as if the days were years. 

“To-morrow,” he said, “I will speak and 
claim her mine.” 

“ Perhaps to-morrow,” she said shyly to 
herself, “ something will happen, and when the 
time for home recall has come, I shall not lose 
him out of my life.” 

But the early to-morrow carried him away, 
summoned by letter to meet college friends at 
a neighbouring Lake-side ; only for a few hours 
they would meet again ere nightfall. Alas, 
when he returned it was to find her gone, 
called home by telegram to her father who was 
back and ill. 

The rest is quickly told. The old man took 
the fever of travel, and even before the rector’s 
return had closed his home and started abroad. 

In vain young Wilson Curzon made inquiries 
at the Post Office for some address. Only the 
lawyer’s had been left; all letters were to be 
forwarded there. 

Timid at first to venture in the dark, he took 
at length the advice of his people and wrote to 
ILannah’s father, making a formal offer for his 
daughter’s hand. For weeks and months he 
waited for an answer ; then one came, brief and 
stern. Plis offer was declined : his daughter’s 
affections were placed elsewhere. As a man of 
honour he was asked to forget her. No hiut 
was given that “ elsewhere ” covered a 
daughter’s duty to a father. And in his 
disappointed hopes he had grown bitter. The 
girl had played with his affections. She was 
not true to the beautiful idea of all gentle 
womanhood. Pie would forget her, and he 
did, marrying a Squire’s daughter of wealth, 
who, being deaf, had won his compassion and 
with it a measure of affection. She was 
a gentle creature ten years at least his 
senior. 

Wilson Curzon in his despair about Hannah’s 
supposed deception—for how could she, loving 
another, lead him on to care for her so 
desperately—had given up all thought of 
continuing his studies for the Church. lie had 
no heart for it, and would not be a hypocrite. 
Then when he married he found enough to do, 
as he was the Squire’s successor, there being 
no son. 

Meanwhile Hannah had been the faithful 
daughter to an exacting father, had gone from 
city to city and land to land with a heart 
hungry for love. One day an English limes 
chauced to fall into her hands—she was not a 
newspaper reader as a rule, her father keeping 
her informed of all that was “ going on ”—and 
in the first column she read the marriage of 
Wilson Curzon—and her heart for the moment 
turned to stone. 

There was a break in her life here, a sudden 
illness, brain fever with wanderings which a 
foreign nurse failed to follow, then con¬ 
valescence and an appearance of premature age. 
Hannah was changed almost beyond recog¬ 
nition ; she had passed from the bright vigour 
of early womanhood’s glad day, to the grey 
twilight of life’s eventide. 

From that hour existence held no gladness 
for her, and her father’ !eath made but slight 
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impression, until she learnt the fact that by an 
old will, dated before her mother’s death, he 
had left all his money, should his wife be 
deceased, to charities. Then she grew wrath¬ 
ful, and anger moved her wl^re affection had 
left, her all untouched. 

Alone in a foreign country, with only a few 
pounds in her possession, Hannah had felt an 
outcast. She had no one to whom she could 
apply for help; at least pride said as much. 
In desperation she took the first thing which 
came in her way, which was the post of 
nursery governess to some American. This 
gave her an object in life and found her a 
home; and the years passed (chiefly abroad) 
in positions akin to the first occupied. 

When about thirty-five, in the family with 
whom she had come to England an epidemic 
carried off four out of the five children in less 
than a fortnight, and Hannah’s work was 
over. Her people no longer required her 
services, they dismissed her with three 
months’ salary in hand, and she sought a 
much-needed rest in a village some hundred 
miles inland from her childhood’s home. 
Plere she was offered temporary work in the 
village school, and took it under the name of 
“ Mrs. Lawrence.” In time the absent 
teacher returned to her post, and she was free 
and needing other work. 

Then came the difficulty. She held “ no 
parchment,” hence had no claim upon work 
which might have been congenial. To be a 
nursery governess in England had difficulties 
unknown to her abroad. After many weeks 
had passed answering advertisements but 
never succeeding in securing a post, the rector 
of the parish in which she had held the 
temporary position said a friend of his in 
Berkshire would be glad of her help in a 
village school. It only needed her consent 
to settle matters as he had explained her 
teaching powers. 

The spot was dangerously near her old 
home, but what matter ? None could possibly 
recognise her and could she not keep her own 
counsel ? Surely “ Mrs. Lawrence, the school¬ 
mistress ” could never be identified with 
Haunah Lawrence Brown, the nigh-born 
daughter of an old professor ! 

She was silent and unapproachable out of 
school hours when the homely village folk 
sought to show her kindness, but delightfully 
ready in school to make friends of the children 
by whom she soon grew to be adored. And 
Hannah was a born teacher. She found an 
interest in watching such developments as 
came with opening years. First, the 
destructive stage of youth, then the con¬ 
structive, each to be treated with patient 
intelligence. 

It was not long before the rector had 
found out her special value, and many a 
dinner-table conversation at the manor house 
turned upon Mrs. Lawrence, the village 
schoolmistress. 

“ Is she a widow ? ” inquired the Squire’s 
wife of the rector one day. 

“I know nothing of her personal history,” 
said the rector, speaking slowly through the 
tube, the questioner being deaf. “ She is very 
silent about herself, and looks sad when ques¬ 
tioned closely as to the past. I have only tried 
it once or twice. I am ready to take my friend 
Powell’s word for it—she was in his school 
awhile—and believe her to be efficient, the 
right woman for the village youugsters, with¬ 
out seeking to know more of her.” 

“ Poor thing, she may have passed through 
sorrow too deep for words,” said the Squire’s 
wife, with sympathy. “ I should like to know 
her.” 

“ AVhy not ask her to spend ‘ the week end ’ 
with you, my clear ? ” said the Squire, crossing 
the room and speaking with clear distinctness 
in his wife’s ear without the tube. “ I shall 
be away; it would be company for you ; you 


have done the same thing before ; tell Mrs. 
Lawrence this, and she will accept as a matter 
of course.” 

“ So like you, Wilson,” said his wife, 
“ to think out a kindly plan. Rector, will 
you tiy to bring it about ? Tell her what an 
invalid I am, and gain her compassion first, 
then bring in the invitation. I will send the 
carriage to the school house.” 

The rector had some difficulty in persuading 
Mrs. Lawreuce to accept the invitation to the 
Hall, but chancing to say “ the Squire is away 
and Mrs. Curzon would really value your visit, 
being an invalid,” she agreed to go, and in due 
course the carriage called for her, and she 
went. 

“You play and sing a little?” said Mrs. 
Curzon after dinner, as the two sat side by 
side in her pretty boudoir. “ So much more 
easy,” she had said “ than the drawing-room.” 
“ I can hear you if I draw up my chair. What 
I lose in actual sound comes to me in vibration. 
Have you ever thought how good God is in 
His compensations ? We who are deaf lose 
much we would hear gladly, but we are saved 
‘ the strife of tongues ’ which often depresses 
and grieves, and we are permitted to gather 
by vibration much that is sweet melody. My 
dear, I hope you know the joy of searching 
out the hidden mysteries of God ? ” 

Hannah shook her head and a sad expression 
clouded her brow. In a moment it had passed, 
as, speaking through the tube, she said—- 

“ My life has been full of bitter trials which 
have robbed it of its poetry. For years, too, 
my lot has been cast among agnostics. I 
must be frank with you, and tell you straight 
off that I am an unbeliever.” 

“ Poor darling! ” said the Squire’s wife, in 
tenderest tones. “To think what you have 
lost and are losing ! ” 

“ When I see you so peaceful and happy in 
what I should call affliction, not able to hear, 
I could almost believe in God’s power to 
comfort, but-” 

Hannah never knew what it was that made 
her willing to talk freely about her doubts and 
difficulties to the wife of the man—for so it 
was—who had robbed her life of its sunshine, 
and had consciously or otherwise led her to 
doubt all humanity, and because of that to 
have hard thoughts of God. But without 
revealing anything of her personal history, she 
spoke of her dark and unhappy life; and the 
tender, Christly woman who sought to comfort 
her was not less frank in explaining what had 
led to her first craving possession of the peace 
“ which passeth all understanding.” 

“ Man’s extremity is God’s opportunity,” 
she explained. “ I had myself awoke to a 
sorrow for which there was no human comfort, 
and in my anguish my proud heart broke and 
cried to the God of Pity for help—and He gave 
it ... . Oh, my dear, He Who was a Man of 
Sorrows and acquainted with grief knows how 
to minister to the troubled heart.” 

It was impossible not to listen to the words 
so gently uttered, not to feel the absolute 
reality of the facts stated by the sweet-faced 
woman. 

Hannah was touched, and on going to her 
room that night for the first time for many a 
long year she willingly for her own help and 
comfort opened the Bible. The first text 
which caught her eye was this: “ He that 
cometh to God must believe that He is, and 
that He is the rewarder of all them that 
diligently seek Him.” 

When she left the Hall the following Monday 
morning for her duties at the school, Hannah 
went as one into whose sad life something of 
the unexpected had come. She had a look of 
surprise upon her face, and one who knew her 
well would have said she was younger in 
appearance by some years than when she left 
her little home two days before. 

[To be concluded.) 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


STUDY AND STUDIO. 

M. I). Lewis, Sochia, Smyrna, thinks 44 A. R." would 
be interested to know that storks build their nests 
every year on her chimneys, an honour which, as a 
rule, they reserve for the Turks, to the exclusion 
of the Greek inhabitants. The Turks look upon the 
stork more or less as a sacred bird, and it abounds 
in Turkish villages. 

L. M.—We think if you were to send to the Religious 
Tract Society, 56, Paternoster Row, E.C., for the 
Rev. Frederick Langbridge’s What to Read at 
Entertainments , part 1 (verse), you would find 
exactly what you require. 

Lewes.—T he book mentioned above contains 44 The 
Women of Mumbles Head,” which is a poem by 
Clement Scott. We answered an inquiry respecting 
it in August. 

A Jersey Lass.—W e can recommend an old-estab¬ 
lished sketching club, to which a copying club has 
lately been added. You can obtain the rules of 
either club by writing to Miss H. E. Grace, 54, York 
Road, Brighton, W. 

Cygnet.—I t is not at all foolish to collect crests. 
There are a great many books on heraldry, some of 
which are extremely expensive. We should think 
Canon R. C. Jenkins’s Heraldry : English and 
Foreign, with Dictionary of Terms, published by 
Paul, at 3s. 6d., might suit you. Only one question, 
please! 

Venus. —“The heart knoweth its own bitterness ” is 
part of a verse in the Bible, Proverbs xiv. 10. You 
will observe the restriction as to the number of 
questions. 

f. Casson.—W rite to the office of the Leisure Hour, 
56, Paternoster Row, saying exactly what you 
want, and you will receive the number of the 
magazine, or information as to the article in ques¬ 
tion, if it appeared there. 

One of our many fond Readers of the “ Girl’s 
Own ” (Roumania).—We are inserting your request 
in the proper place, but we feel so sorry for you 
that we must express our deep sympathy in your 
grief, and our wish that we could help you. Try 
and think that perhaps the lost one is nearer to you 
than you know, and that you may be even now 
united in spirit. 

E. VAN Woknsel Rooy.—I t is quite right to put 
44 Dear Sir ” to an unknown correspondent of your 
own social standing. 44 Sir ” alone is too stiff. In 
certain cases you w T ould use the third person in 
English, but this is not one. 

Renee Nicholas.—Y ou might obtain The Witches’ 
Curse, and other Plays, by Meg, Jo, Beth and 
Amy (Miss Alcott), or Twenty Minutes , by Harriet 
L. Childe-Pemberton. But as we can never print 
an answer as quickly as you suggest, this may be 
too late to be of use to you. 

V. Ralph.—I t is always a difficult matter to prophesy 
future literary success from youthful efforts. The 
poems you now send are correctly composed, and 
“What the Stars Saw” is very creditable. But 
you would have to make great advance in power 
and freshness before you could hope to publish any 
verse. We are glad you intend to read and to 
study. 

Caliban.—L ongfellow did not originate the thought, 
“ All things come round to him who will but wait.” 
You will find, “Everything comes if a man will 
only wait ” in Tancred, by Disraeli, book iv., 
chap. viii. Emerson says: “ If the single man 
plant himself indomitably on his instincts, and 
there abide, the huge world will come round to 
him” ( Nature: Addresses and Lectures , The 
American Scfwlar). It would take a good deal 
of space to explain this saying, but we refer you to 
the pages of Emerson. 

Chota Bara.—Y ou might find what you require in 
Twenty Minutes, by Harriet I.. Childe-Pemberton ; 
or choose some scene from Shakespeare if you aim 
at higher flights. The scene between Arthur and 
Hubert (A'ing John) is very touching. 

Sdnnie.—“A unt Tabitha” (Oliver Wendell Holmes) 
is a capital short recitation for a girl. Only one 
question is allowed. 

Gooseberry.—W e are afraid we must say that no 
paper would accept the poem you send us. There 
are certain rules as to metre which have to be 
observed in metrical composition. The lines of 
44 The Grey Mists ” should be all of this cadence— 

“ They speak of darkness ending, they tell a tale 
of light.” 

Your ear can inform you that this is not ';he same— 

“ We learn that all pride and glory are only for 
an hour,” 

and there are many lines more irregular still. 

Ravenscar.—Y our thoughts on “ Life in the Vision ” 
are striking, and would make the foundation of a 
good poem ; but j r ou need to study the laws of 
metrical composition, so as to have your “form” 
better. The first line is the worst. A sonnet is a 
difficult piece of work ; but the sonnet is much the 
better attempt of the two. 

Janet Couper.—Y our request was printed in our 
September part 


Amicus. —The verses by your friend of fourteen are 
not bad for her age, but they contain many 
blemishes. For instance, “ breeze ” and “ eaves,” 
“claim” and “again” do not rhyme; and the 
metre suddenly goes wrong in 

“ Who has brought us to this destined hour, 
love ?” 

We do not think you must draw any inference of 
future success from these youthful attempts. Many 
thanks for your kind letter. 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

The Countess Mary S. Marzano, Mazze, Prov. 
Turin, Italy, promises an illustrated post-card to 
any reader of The Girl’s Own Paper who will 
send her one. 

Miss W. Vollmer, “ Salubritas,” Wynberg, near 
Cape Town, would like to correspond with Miss 
Rose F. Arch, or any other girl in Great Britain 
and Ireland, and would feel it a pleasure to tell her 
about Cape Colony. 

Miss C. Winifred James, Tamerton Foliot House, 
Crown Hill, R. S. O., South Devon, England, an 
experienced and successful teacher, wishes to re¬ 
ceive good harmony lessons by correspondence, 
and as an equivalent, would correct French or 
Latin work. Full particulars may be obtained 
from Miss James at the above address. 

Miss B. Reed, Galatz, Roumania, would be very 
happy if a young lady from Buda-Pesth (Hungary), 
would correspond with her in English, French, or 
German. We hope some reader in that place will 
write at once, as Miss Reed gives a very pathetic 
reason for her wish. 

Miss Gertrude S. Seai.y, St. John’s Rectory, Bar- 
badoes, B. W. I., would like to correspond with 
M. Josef A Brage about the exchange of postage 
stamps. Miss K. Sealy, her sister (same address), 
asks for a French correspondent of her own age 
(19), well-educated, and of good family. She also 
inquires Miss M. D. Lewis’s address. It is Sochia, 
near Smyrna, Asia Minor; but Miss Lewis is 
already overwhelmed with correspondence. 

Miss Rosie Hudson, 4, Hamilton Terrace, E., Par- 
tick, Glasgow, would like a French correspondent, 
aged about 16, each to write in the language of the 
other, and to return corrected the letters received. 

Miss Mahony, Griffin Point, Sudest, B. N. Guinea, 
sends a very interesting letter from a remote part 
of the world, and asks for a French correspondent. 
She is 18 years of age, of fair English education, 
but backward in French, so thinks that at first each 
should write in her own language. The mails are 
very irregular, and may delay the letters. Our 
correspondent leads so secluded a life, we hope 
some French girl will write to her at once. 

Miss F. E. White, Yaverland Manor, Brading, Isle 
of Wight, wall send an illustrated post-card to any 
reader of the “ G. O. P.” who will send her some 
foreign stamps (not less than eight); she will also 
exchange postmarks for foreign stamps, sending 
six different postmarks for each stamp sent to her. 

Miss Dickson, King Street, Bangalore, Mysore, 
India, would like to correspond with May, Broad- 
stairs. 

Miss van Woexsei. Rooy, Maliebaan 15, Utrecht, 
Holland, wishes to correspond with a girl in 
America who is either of Dutch origin or interested 
in the Dutch. Miss Rooy wishes to obtain some 
information as to the life of the Dutch colonists and 
their descendants. 

Miss Freda Cameron (no address given) would like 
to correspond with one of Ruth Lamb’s “ friends.” 

OUR OPEN LETTER BOX. 

W. P. M. inquires “Where are these lines, quoted by 
Dr. Miller in 4 Silent Times ’ to be found, and who 
is the author ? ” 

“ Were there no night, we could not read the stars, 
The heavens would turn into a blinding glare.” 

Miss E. Eckel, St. Ann’s Vicarage, St. Joseph’s, 
Barbados, W. I., asks where she can get Washing¬ 
ton Irving’s tale of The Broken Heart. Will some¬ 
one kindly write to her direct, as time presses. 

Miss W. Warren, Capel House, Waltham Cross, 
Herts, wishes for the words of a small poem by 
James AVhitcomb Riley, the American poet. The 
title of the poem is “ The Goblins,” and it is in 
child dialect. Can some reader send the poem 
to her ? 

Ivy asks for the author and the remainder of the 
poem where the well-known words occur— 

“ Do the work that’s nearest 
Tho’ it’s dull at whiles, 

Helping when you meet them 
Lame dogs over stiles.” 

Chota Baba inquires for a poem entitled, “The 
Children of Kensington Gardens,” and its author. 

Sunnie replies to Jecko (whose question has already 
been answered) offering a copy of “ The Norman 
Baron.” 

A n anonymous correspondent sends a copy of “ The 
Angel’s Gift ” for R. N. S. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Anxious Mother. —Cape Town has many and 
great advantages, including the means of educa¬ 
tion. There are private schools, mission and 
public schools, and a university. Attendance at 
schools is not compulsory. To those unable to pay 
for instruction it is free; otherwise for public 
education the fees vary from is. to 10s. per month. 
Cape Town occupies the slopes of the plain de¬ 
scending from Table Mountain. It has a valuable 
botanical garden, is supplied with excellent water, 
and has a mean temperature of 76’6° in summer, 
and in winter of 58*3°. It has a regular mail 
service twice a week with England (perhaps oftener). 
It has a maritime village suburb of Simon’s Town, 
and the delightful suburb of Rondebosch, where the 
merchants have their villas. The streets of Cape 
Town are broad, and cross at right angles, and 
many are shaded by rows of oak trees. Living is 
fairly cheap: but house-rent is the most expensive 
item in household expenditure. 44 The peculiar 
characteristics of the Cape climate,” says D. 
I.awrence Herman, “is the excessive dryness, 
clearness, and rarefaction of the atmosphere, 
with a maximum of sunlight; a series of conditions 
of an almost typical character arc met with 
for the treatment of pulmonary affections.” The 
air is pure and free from dust at Cape Town. 
The sites of some of the Dutch towns are badly 
selected, and there rheumatism and neuralgia are 
prevalent; but the large consumption of meat is 
much to be blamed for these complaints. As to 
fruit, there are peaches, apricots, nectarines, pears 
and apples, grapes, quinces, figs and melons; 
besides all those tropical varieties not grown in 
England; and plenty of vegetables arc grown. 
Eggs are very dear. We think this information 
may suffice. 

Housewife. —To make green grape jam, you will 
require an enamelled saucepan and a long wooden 
spoon. The grapes, full grown, but unripe, are 
generally preferred for the purpose. Remove them 
iron> the stalks; and to every pound of fruit one pound 
of sugar will be required. Of course they must be 
washed, and all that are spotted or decayed thrown 
away. After washing, they should be left damp, 
but no more water added to them. Lay the grapes 
and a layer of roughly pounded white loaf sugar 
upon them in successive layers until the sauce¬ 
pan (or copper preserving-pa:i) be full, and boil on 
a moderate fire. Stir all the time, to preserve from 
burning, which must be guarded against very 
carefully. As the grapes bursty the stones will rise 
to the surface, and may be removed with the spoon. 
When sufficiently boiled, pour the jam into dry 
crocks, and leave them uncovered until the next 
day. We fear the grapes will generally be ripe 
before this answer appears; but }'ou can copy our 
directions into your recipe book. 

Angel. —We do not imagine that there could have 
been any other 44 meaning” for the incident, when 
the owl flew past the lady and gentleman who sat 
by the road-side one evening, than the obvious one 
that the bird was afraid of them, or at least did 
not feel disposed to join them— 44 three being no 
company”—and to play 44 gooseberry ” is a some¬ 
what dull entertainment. 

Warsaw. — 44 Chippendale ” and 44 Sheraton ” furni¬ 
ture are styles so denominated after their designers’ 
names. They belonged to the middle of the last 
century, and were famous carvers and gilders in 
London. Chippendale’s first designs followed the 
style of the French of his period, and afterwards the 
Chinese, then much affected. Thomas Chippen¬ 
dale’s son inherited his father’s taste and talent 
as a designer of furniture ; and the demand for 
their own original work—however dilapidated and 
needing repair—is always considerable, and it 
sells at a high price. The examples left by Sheraton 
much resemble the Chippendale. 

Ignoramus. —Visiting cards should only be left when 
the friend on whom you call is no* at home. Were 
there two friends, leave a card for each ; and if one 
be a young daughter of the house, you may bend up 
one end to signify that you included her in your 
attention. When you send in your name by the 
servant, do so by word of mouth—never send in 
your card to announce yourself. We have given 
directions for card-leaving before. 

Lottie. —There is no special method of folding 
dinner-napkins for wedding breakfasts. As you 
have our article on the subject, we have nothing 
more to tell you. 

Adam Bede. —You cannot err on the side of polite¬ 
ness. Always answer invitations of every descrip¬ 
tion. Say, 44 Miss-feels obliged to Mrs.-for 

her notice of the meeting to be held in connection 

with the-, and of the trains. She hopes to avail 

herself of that from-at — o’clock.” Or, 44 she 

regrets that circumstances will deprive her of the 
pleasure of attending the meeting.” 

Ignorant.—T he servant that shows a visitor into a 
drawing-room should open the door wide, stand 
with her back to it, and announce the visitor dis¬ 
tinctly, and then retire, shutting the door behind 
her. 
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GIRLS AS SISTERS. 

BY LILY WATSON. 


In my last paper on “ Girls as Daughters,’* 
I touched on the story of Antigone and her 
devotion to her father. She may even more 
vividly stand forth as a type of sisterhood, 
for she it was who defied a tyrant for the 
sake of her brother, and perished with her 
lover, rather than allow King Creon to perpe¬ 
trate what was then thought a terrible outrage 
upon the lifeless remains of Polynices. 


I do not propose to enter fully into the 
story, but only to suggest that the heroic 
attachment of a sister iuspired the tragedy 
of ancient Greece; and all who know 
anything of the Antigone of Sophocles will 
appreciate my meaning. 

It is a long way from the Antigone to 
modern everyday life; but there are still 
women who will sacrifice everything for the 


sake of this natural relationship, and one 
hears of them now and again—sisters devo¬ 
ting their lives to brothers or sisters, working 
unselfishly for their education, caring for 
them with even a maternal tenderness and 
asking for no return. 

“ Un frere est un ami donne par la nature ” 
(a brother is a friend provided by nature), 
says a French writer. And the possibilities 
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of friendship with one who is thus akin are 
wonderful. Think what it really means to 
have the same home, to share the same 
memories, all that makes the background 
of life; to have joys, sorrows, and even jests 
in common! No social life is so delightful 
as the social life of a large, harmonious family 
of boys and girls, blessed with a sense of 
humour. The family jokes—how delicious 
they are, and how keenly appreciated ! how 
extremely difficult, we may add, for strangers 
to enter into ! There may be an atmosphere 
of good-humoured raillery and criticism, but 
how bracing and wholesome it is for growth ! 
And if any real sympathy or help is needed, 
who can render it as those can who form the 
members of this little society ? 

Parting, alas, must come, and a dreadful 
wrench it is; but the boy who sets forth into 
the world has a lodestar for his healthiest 
affections. I think that even a happy bride 
is often homesick awhile for the family life 
and the merry company of brothers and 
sisters she has left behind. 

There is nothing to compare with the 
friendship between brothers and sisters at 
its best. 

As a contrast to this picture, I may say that 
a debating society of young men (some of them 
very young) meeting from house to house, 
lately discussed the question, affirmed by one 
of their number in the opening paper, “ Are 
Sisters a Mistake ? ” The discussion (I can 
testify from audible experience) was pro¬ 
tracted and exceedingly noisy, all the mem¬ 
bers sometimes speaking at once. They met 
with closed doors, but I was informed that 
the vote (not supported by members of my 
own household) was to the effect that sisters 
are “ a necessary evil.” 

If this were The Boy's Own Paper one 
might improve Dr. Johnson’s statement that 
“ good brothers make good sisters.” 

But however this may be, there is no doubt 
that the relationship is one susceptible of the 
most delightful and also of the most irritating 
character. It should be only for good—and 
the name chosen by women who devote their 
lives to help and heal—“Sister”—speaks of 
the possibilities it suggests. 

Sisterhood in relation to brothers and to 
sisters assumes a slightly different aspect, 
and it always seems to me that it is suscep¬ 
tible of its greatest charm in relation to 
brothers. The difference of sex lends it 
possibilities of inspiration. Who can forget 
what Wordsworth owed to his sister Dorothy ? 

“ She gave me eyes, she gave me ears, 

And humble cares, and delicate fears, 

A heart, the fountain of sweet tears, 

And love, and thought, and joy.” 

Now all this, in lesser degree, may be 
given by any good sister to a brother. 

The ordinary, healthy, manly English lad 
often needs education as to the finer suscepti¬ 
bilities, and friendship with a sister of the 
right sort may be his introduction to the 
spiritual side of life—the refining force on 
his nature. It is she who, as they are children 
together, suggests compassion to temper the 
instincts of the healthy savage ; who, while 
admiring his physical feats of strength beyond 
all words, can show him that there is a world 
in which brute force is not supreme ; who, as 
he grows older, is the ready confidante of all 
his scrapes and troubles, the guide in his 
perplexities, his unflinching partisan, and his 
friend through everything. The lad who has 
such a sister will probably not go very far 
wrong. She can do more for him than even 
his mother can, because she is of his own 
generation, and fitted by comradeship to 
receive his confidences. 

When one realises the possibilities of this 
relationship between brother and sister, its 
wonderful charm of friendship, lit always by 


the brightness of youth, which is the time of 
our glory, the pity of its frequent failure grows 
upon one. Sisters who have no ideal sense 
of your relationship, do pause and think what 
you are losing and what mischief you may be 
doing thoughtlessly; also what remorse you 
may be laying up for yourselves at no very 
distant time. 

As I grow older (I must be allowed a 
digression in which to say this) I am increas¬ 
ingly struck by the urgent, the terrible need 
to do all we can for our house-mates “ while 
it is called to-day.” Death may come, does 
come suddenly into family life, and then the 
possibilities of tenderness and help are over 
for evermore. Remorse will strive to haunt 
the survivors in any case, and the only weapon 
with which to repel its fearful presence is the 
certainty, “ I did all that I could ; I loved 
him, and meant and tried to be kind, and he 
knew it.” 

We shall never repent of any exhibition 
of tenderness; but O the misery of that 
thought that it is too late to atone to our 
dead for unkind words and unsympathetic 
deeds! 

In the friction of family life there is a temp¬ 
tation, to which girls and women are particu¬ 
larly prone, to make little sharp thoughtless 
speeches. Some sisters have a habit of 
“ nagging ” at their brothers. Boys, in spite 
of a shy and stolid demeanour, are often 
exceedingly sensitive and vain in a curious 
sort of way. The sister who is apt to scoff 
at her brothers, to emphasise the fact of their 
youth, to bring any trifling peccadilloes to 
the knowledge of the authorities, to show 
irritation at the slightest violation of what 
she considers strictly correct deportment, 
and to behave generally as if boys were “a 
necessary evil,” may look in vain for their 
affection or their confidence. 

Try to get hold of your brothers. Do not 
consider them your natural enemies if they 
bang the doors, and sometimes omit to use the 
door-mat, and are noisy, and convey the general 
impression of the house being too small for 
them, and don’t like your dearest girl friend. 
All these items of offence, not forgetting the 
last one, will be speedily cured by time. But 
time will not enable you to gain what you 
are losing by unsympathetic and repellent 
behaviour. The difference of sex means 
difference of everyday habits, with which 
you must have the utmost patience, but you 
will be rewarded if you earn the affection and 
trust which may be so easily won, so easily 
lost. 

A boy unconsciously frames his ideas of 
girlhood and womanhood from the girls and 
women he sees in his own home. 

If his sister is unselfish, gentle, kind and 
good, full of beautiful thoughts of life, he 
learns naturally to respect and honour woman¬ 
hood in her person. 

If she is silly, ill-tempered, frivolous, 
selfish—above all, if he sees her looking 
forward to love and marriage in a trivial and 
mercenary spirit—he grows up with an idea 
of her sex which it will be difficult to dispel. 
Therefore the responsibility resting upon 
sisters with brothers is greater than at first 
sight may appear. 

Family intercourse, at its best, is most 
delightful because of the nearness and kinship 
which gives intimate knowledge and many 
treasures in common—a basis, so to speak, 
on which to build the rarest of friendship. 
But how dreadful it is at its worst! The 
very community of interests and knowledge of 
one another, which work for good in a 
happy family, work for ill in a jarring house¬ 
hold. The knowledge of one another’s dis¬ 
positions and weak points enables shafts to 
be aimed with cruel accuracy, piercing the 
very joints of the armour. This is why 
family quarrels are usually the bitterest of 


all quarrels, most difficult to heal. No one 
can wound me as my intimate associate can, 
who knows me through and through. People 
who are placed in the position of intimate 
friends, who have the exact knowledge of 
one another that friendship or daily association 
alone can give, and who yet are not friends— 
what a dismal advantage they possess in the 
way of power to hurt! 

Fortunately most English families are too 
sensible to exist in this condition of hostility. 
Observation leads me to suppose that, while 
ideally happy families are rare, thoroughly 
unhappy families are also rare. But I am 
quite sure that sisters have it in their power, 
in countless instances, to raise the family life 
to an altogether higher and happier level. 

This may be done, to begin with, by 
remembering that courtesy is not too fine a 
grace for daily wear. Some significant words, 
to which 1 can add nothing, appeared on 
this point in The Girl’s Own Paper last 
July. Sisters who are accustomed to bicker 
and to jar together, may well remember 
them. 

I have said nothing specially of the be¬ 
haviour of sister to sister, but I think that 
difficulties occur in this relationship more 
often than in the relationship of sister to 
brother. The companionship is usually more 
constant, therefore more trying to nerves 
and temper, and the trouble of jealousy 
may creep in. But almost any difficulty 
can be set right by cultivating the graces of 
kindness, unselfishness and love. 

Christina Rossetti’s Goblin Market, is a 
charming allegorical illustration of devotion 
and love between sisters. 

“For there is no friend like a sister, 

In calm or stormy weather, 

To cheer one on the tedious way, 

To fetch one if one goes astray, 

To lift one if one totters down, 

To strengthen while one stands.” 

Girls should read the quaint story of the 
sister who falls into danger, the sister who 
saves her by daring and self-sacrifice. 

Perhaps the danger that most besets all 
family relationships is the danger of “ every- 
dav-ism,” to coin an expression. What is 
familiar gets to seem commonplace—too 
commonplace to be worth tender and care¬ 
ful handling. Rough words, careless be¬ 
haviour, unattractive mien, inconsiderate 
actions: these are good enough for sister 
or brother, whereas for someone else’s sister 
or brother nothing can be too sweet or 
charming or generally agreeable. If the girl 
put her own feelings into words, they would 
be something of this sort, “ Oh, it’s only my 
own family; I can’t trouble to be on my 
best behaviour for them.” It presents itself 
to some girls in the light of wearing one’s 
finest clothes every day, and seems an 
extravagant and unwarranted proceeding. I 
have heard it argued that it spoilt the whole 
pleasure of family life if one always had to 
be “on stilts ” as it were. 

This is true enough, and the obvious an¬ 
swer is that it is best to adopt the graceful 
and kind and pleasant self as one’s very own, 
so that there shall be no acting or assumption 
about it—that it shall, in fact, “ come natural ” 
to be charming to sister and brother. Unlike 
gorgeous raiment, good manners do not wear 
out with use. 

In the chances and changes of the world, 
the time for separation comes soon enough. 
While sisters and brothers remain together 
in one home, it is the sister’s part to see 
that, so far as she is concerned, it is made 
“ home ” in the truest sense ; a happy, delight¬ 
ful, merry halting-place before the troubles of 
life are faced ; to look back upon in riper years 
and to remember with tenderest affection in 
the hour of the last parting. 
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HOW TO GROW APPLES AND PEARS. 


By B. WELLS, F.R.H.S. 






FREE STOCK. 


PARADISE. 


PART III. 
stocks.— continued. 

A little further notice of the Crab stock must 
be given before it is left—which is the witness of 
centuries ago. Turning to Miller’s Gardener's 
Dictionary, which still stands in the highest 
esteem, there may be found this: “The Crab 


APPLE LEAF. 


has been greatly esteemed as the 
for grafting apples upon, but of 
there have been few persons who 
curious enough to 
raise these stocks, 
having commonly 
sown the kernels of 
all sorts of cider 
apples for stocks 
without distinc¬ 
tion as they are 
much easier to 
procure than the 
other. The gar¬ 
deners generally 
call all those 
Crabs which arc 
produced from 
the kernels of 
any sort of apple; 
but were the ker¬ 
nel of the Crab 
sown, I should 
prefer those for 
stocks, because 
they are not so 
luxuriant in their 
growth as those 
from the apple 
kernels, and they 
will continue 
longer sound. 

, Besides, these 

will preserve some of the 
best sorts of apples in their 
true size, colour, and flavour, 
whereas the other free stocks, 
large fruit, which are not well 
shaped, nor will they keep 
so long.” And yet in the 
face of all this I have a 
printed record of one who 
actually told the reviewer of 
a high-class newspaper that 
his firm supplied trees to 
orchard planters propagated 
on the free stock ! So it is 
plain the sins of a hundred 
and fifty years ago are still 
practised. Professor Miller 
wrote in 1761. No better 


best stock 
late years 
have been 


authority than he ever wrote on the subject. 
This matter of Crab stocks versus free stocks 
is no fictitious puff, but a solid fact. 

The next in importance is the Paradise 
stock [Mains Pumila ). As the Crab stock 
is considered the best for large or standard 
trees, so the Paradise stock is considered the 
be> t for all dwarf trees. It has been written 
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A. —LEAVES OF CRAB. 
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of as of modem introduction, but this is a 
mistake, for Miller quotes a writer who 
mentioned it as in use in 1671—not very 
modem this ! The tree is of a dwarf habit ; 
Miller calls it “ rather a shrub than a tree.” 
Mr. Scott in his O rchard ist states that it is 
a native of Russia, although found in the 
Caucasian Mountains, and northward into 
.Siberia. He speaks of one Seivers as its 
first discoverer, but gives no authority. 
Dr. Hogg in his Fruit Manual says nothing 
of its origin, but that it has a peculiar 
property of rooting very near the surface of 
the soil; this and its dwarf habit are its 
marked features. It is very hardy; it is an 
apple and not a crab at all; its fruit is small 
and pleasant. Miller says of it, “ The 
Paradise apple for some years past was 
greatly esteemed for stocks to graft upon, or 
bud other sorts upon ; but those are not of 
long duration, nor will the trees grafted upon 
them ever grow to any size; therefore it is 
only by way of curiosity or for very small 
gardens that these stocks are proper, since 
there can never be expected any considerable 
quantity of fruit from such trees.” There are 
three varieties of it now; they are named, 
the Doucin stock, the English Paradise, and 
the French Paradise. The Doucin stock is 
the most free growing, the English is the 
next, and the French is the most dwarf, 
which is of very slow growth indeed, and of 
not much value on that account. The effect 
of this dwarf habit, and surface rooting, is 
that the trees are very prolific in a young 
state, and their small size allows the planting 
of many more to the acre than of large- 
growing trees; by this means an orchard 
comes into a state of fertility quickly, and 
large returns are soon realised from the out¬ 
lay. Such facilities give orchardists a mastery 
over their work that would not be otherwise 
obtainable. The fruit from su:h trees is also 
very fine, well developed, handsome, and the 
best quality; therefore these Paradise stocks 
are now in these days of steam a great 
acquisition. It is propagated by layers; by 
this method it is kept true. But this is a 
department of the nursery, not belonging to 
the planter. On reference to last month’s 
diagram at F, a mark will be seen where it 
was separated from the parent tree. The 
result of such propagation is that all the roots 
are merely fibres, sprouting out from that 
portion of the branch which was layered for 
the purpose. Consequently each Stock is but 
the tip of a branch, and its roots mere fibres. 

It is therefore not a true tree with true roots 
at all. Hence it grows a mere stunted dwarf 


kind of growth, and should not be called a 
tree at all, but merely a cutting. The result 
of this is that although hardy by nature and 
healthy, and so very useful, yet it is weakly, 
and the tendency of all weakly trees is to 
become extra fruitful, so as to reproduce their 
kind before death. To slightly digress ; in 
this lies the secret so much vaunted of grow¬ 
ing “trees on their own roots.” All such 
trees, so called, are as the Paradise stock, 
weakly and prolific. Further, some nursery¬ 
men have propagated their own varieties of 
Paradise stocks, first making a start from 
some prolific variety, and soine from a very 
strong growing variety; in fact there is room 
for great experimentation in this line, and 
many results might be expected by those 
curious enough to do it. 

Now as to the free stock. It was before 
said that they are worse than worthless, but 
sent all over the world by millions, creating 
great disappointment and loss, which is all 
true, although a most serious statement to 
make. But this is made by reason of obser¬ 
vation of the results of their known use, by 
reasons bearing on it, and by the authority of 
good planters of experience. Some orchards 
were planted some years ago with trees on 
the free stock, and out of the many hundred 
trees there is scarcely a score of good ones 
remaining in all of them, while many scores 
of them have died quite out. In the very 
same spots other young trees have been 
planted, propagated on the Crab and on 
the Paradise stock, which are growing well. 
It is true the fresh trees were planted quite 
young, while those first planted were some 
three or four years older, which may account 
for some of the difference ; varieties more suit¬ 
able to soil have been planted as well in the 
second work, but the chief reason of failure 
seems to have been the use of the free stock, 
for the first planting have not rooted scarcely 
at all, many of them have fallen sideways, 
aud more are very loose on the ground for 
want of rooting. These orchards have been 
the occasion of great loss to the planters. 
This, much on observation. Now as to 
reasoning upon the matter. Of course it 
must be known to all on observation that 
the Crab is the only native and natural apple, 
and that all other varieties are developments 
and sports from it as is the case with flowers 
from their natural prototypes, and perpetu¬ 
ated by human culture. As with flowers so 
with apples and other fruits. Consequently 
every one of them is of abnormal growth, 
and more or less weakly than the original 
crab. And the seed of every one of them 


must of necessity partake of some of this 
weakness of constitution. Some will scarcely 
produce seed of sufficient vitality to continue 
the propagation. This shows the natural 
weakness; therefore this weakness in varying 
measure is inherited by every free stock which 
is, as before said, raised from cider pomace. 
To get stocks from such a source is a cheap 
way, for it is as Mr. Miller said an easy way, 
but it is not a good way. If it was not so 
done, but raised from Crab trees they would 
be much more dear, and crab trees would 
have to be grown for the purpose of producing 
seeds from which to raise the stocks; but 
such is not the case. This again proves that 
they are raised from another source; and this 
is stated by more than one eminent writer, 
among them the Secretary of State for 
California. 

The diagram shows the impression of a 
few leaves of the Crab, the Paradise, and the 
free stock in Figs. A, B, and C. The Crab 
leaves are taken from both old and young 
trees, and as nearly illustrative of the bulk of 
each as possible; the small ones are from 
an old tree, and the larger from young stocks. 
They are very characteristic in their shape, 
pointed tips, and serrated edges. The 
Paradise leaves are larger and broader, more 
like an apple leaf, while the free stock 
leaves are quite distinct, being larger and 
more rounded, more like apple leaves of 
better varieties. But as the tendency of 
seedlings is to revert to the original proto¬ 
type, the Crab, they are not quite the shape 
of good apple leaves, being produced from 
a poor class of cider apples from France, 
they are a poor cross between an apple and a 
crab, in some cases hard to distinguish. It 
is well to know something of this matter, so 
that one may not be entirely at the mercy of 
all that may be told by every nurseryman, 
for even they are of many varieties as well as 
the apples they sell. The best way to know 
about them is to visit the nurseries in the 
summer time when the trees are growing 
and see for oneself. Another guide may be 
taken that free stocks produce much finer 
young trees than Crab stocks, therefore it is 
not best to be always guided by such beautiful 
growth as is seen in many places. Crab 
stocks grow young trees less than Paradise 
stocks, while free stocks grow them much 
finer and larger. This is a very good mark 
to look to. Persons like to see very fine 
young trees, and nurserymen are tempted to 
so produce them to please, but they are not 
the best. 

(To be continued .) 


MORE A B O U T PEGGY. 

By Mrs. GEORGE DE HORNE VAIZEY. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Rob received Peggy'’s confession of 
her latest gardening exploit with a 
roar of good-natured laughter. She 
had been afraid lest he might be angry, 
or—what would have been even worse 
—superior and forbearing ; but he was 
neither the one nor the other. Such 
a genuine, Peggy-Pickle trick, he de¬ 
clared, was worth taking some trouble 
:o enjoy, and went far towards consoling 
him for the advent of a fashionable 
young iady in the place of his mis¬ 
chievous little friend. His generosity' 
was not sufficient, however, to prevent 
him from enlarging on the exceeding 


beauty of the seedlings which had been 
so ruthlessly disturbed, and Peggy lis¬ 
tened in an agony to a string of names 
wherein syllables ran riot. Salfiiglossis / 
Alas, alas ! she had not the faintest 
idea what the flower was like, but the 
name was exquisite, all-satisfying. It 
rolled off her tongue with sonorous effect. 
J o speak of it alone would have been 
joy. She looked so meek and wretched 
that Rob nerved himself to fresh efforts, 
and wrought miracles on her behalf, so 
that if by any chance she admired a 
plant in The Larches garden, that plant 
was transplanted bodily to Yew Hedge, 
and smiled a welcome to her on her next 
approach. 


The gardener pointed out the folly 
of moving plants in bloom, and pro¬ 
phesied failure, but no failure came, 
for plants have their likes and dis¬ 
likes like other living creatures, and 
there is no doubt that they are more 
amiably disposed to some people than 
to others. If another man had been 
rash enough to disturb their flowering, 
they would have sulked for the rest of 
the season and made him suffer for his 
boldness ; but no plant ever sulked at 
Robert Darcy. He had simply to lay 
it down in any r spot he liked, and 
behold, it grew and flourished! His 
fingers seemed to possess the power 
to impart health and strength, and 
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thanks to his care, Peggy soon felt safe 
from ridicule, at least on the score of 
her garden, and could devote herself 
with an easy mind to the work indoors. 
She experienced the usual string of 
aggravations which are known to every¬ 
one moving into a new house ; tradesmen 
took twice the allotted time to fulfil an 
order, and eventually sent home the 
wrong article; patterns selected were 
invariably “out of stock”; escapes of 
gas made it necessary to deface newly- 
decorated walls ; and effects which were 
intended to be triumphs of artistic 
beauty, turned out snares and dis¬ 
appointments. From the lofty frame of 
mind, which aims at nothing short of per¬ 
fection, Peggy subsided by degrees into 
that resigned melancholy in which the 
exhausted strugglers feel that “ any¬ 
thing will do,” if only, by chance, a 
house may be made fit to live in. 

It was on the occasion of a final visit 
to town, two days before the removal, 
that Mrs. Asplin surprised Peggy by 
expressing a desire to bear her company. 

“ I have several things to do, and I 
should like to go when I can have your 
help,” she said; and the vicar’s face 
instantly assumed an expression of the 
profoundest dejection. He knew that 
his wife’s expeditions into town in¬ 
variably demanded toll in the shape of 
a nervous headache the next day, and 
hastened to raise his usual note of 
protest. Why need she go ? Could she 
not send or order by post, or could not 
Peggy buy what was wanted ? Why 
tire herself needlessly, when she had 
no strength to spare ? She knew very 
well- 

“ How unwell I shall be,” concluded 
his wife for him with a laugh. “ Really 
and truly, Austin dear, 1 want to do 
something this time that no one else 
can do for me. I’ll promise to be care¬ 
ful, and drive about all the time, and 
get a good lunch.” 

“ Penny omnibuses, and tea and 
scones! I know your days in town. 
Ah, well, a wilful woman must have her 
way! If you have made up your mind 
to go it’s no use arguing; but I don’t 
know what it can be you need so badly. 
We seem to have everything we need.” 

“Blessed, blessed, ignorance of 
man ! ” cried Peggy, rolling her eyes to 
the ceiling. “It’s all very well for you, 
sir, who can never wear anything but a 
black coat and hat, but consider the 
fascinations of summer fashions to poor 
defenceless women. Mrs. Asplin and I 
want to look at the shops, and groan in 
chorus over all the distracting fripperies 
which we want so badly, and can’t afford. 
We pretend we have weighty business ; 
but that is the true explanation, isn’t it, 
dear ? ” 

“Oh, 3 'es—I love shop windows!” 
replied Mrs. Asplin vaguely. She had 
wandered to the window and stood 
looking out on to the garden, with her 
back turned to her companions. Peggy 
would have followed, but, on her 
approach, the other walked quickly 
forward and began stooping over 
the flower-beds, and snipping off the 
withered blossoms. For some reason 
it was evident that she did not wish to 
be followed, and Peggy felt an uneasy 


pang at the sight of her flushed, ex¬ 
hausted face. During her lengthened 
visit to the vicarage she had become 
more and more conscious of the lack of 
strength shown by the dear mistress of 
the house. Her spirit was as cheery as 
ever, but she no longer raced up and 
down in her old impetuous manner, but 
rather spent half her time resting on 
the sofa, with the busy hands lying idly 
on her lap. 

She did not like to make any protest 
since Mrs. Asplin’s mind was evidently 
set on going to town, but she privately 
registered a determination to charter a 
hansom by the hour and see that the 
shopping expedition was conducted in 
the most luxurious manner possible. 

It did not seem as if there was much 
to be done after all, for Peggy’s business 
being concluded, her companion in¬ 
vested in a yard of ribbon, and some 
Berlin wool, and then pronounced her 
shopping finished. 

“ But there is something else I have 
to do, dear,” she explained, catching 
the girl’s glance of amazement. “ The 
real reason why I came up to-day 
was to see a doctor. I did not wish to 
distress them at home, but I’ve not been 
feeling well, Peg; I have not been well 
for a long time. I have made an ap¬ 
pointment with a doctor in Harley Street, 
and if you will go with me I’ll be very 
grateful. I am not nervous, but—but it 
feels a little bit lonesome to go alone.” 

She turned her face towards the girl 
and smiled at her, with sweet, tired eyes, 
and Peggy’s heart gave a sickening 
throb of apprehension. She put out 
her hand and slid it lovingly through 
the other’s arm. 

“ Of course I’ll go, and proud that 
you ask me! Poor darling; so that is 
the way }'ou do your shop staring ! It 
is just like you to allow yourself to be 
blamed, rather than give pain or anxiety. 
1 thought you were looking ill, and am 
so glad you have made up your mind to 
consult a first-rate man. He will find 
out what is the matter, and put you right 
again in no time.” 

“ He can’t put new works into an old 
machine. Not even the cleverest doctor 
can do that. The springs are giving 
out, Peg, and I can only be repaired, 
not cured. I don’t expect to be made 
well, but I want to keep going if pos¬ 
sible, for the sake of Austin and the 
children. I have been intending to pay 
this visit for a year back, but I kept 
putting it off and off. I was afraid of 
what he might say.” 

“ Nonsense ! Afraid, indeed ! He’ll 
laugh at your fears, and give you a tonic 
which will make you perfectly well 
again.” 

Mrs. Asplin smiled, and was silent. 
Twenty-one could not be expected to 
realise the weakness and pain which 
come as companions, and not as guests ; 
the weakness which must grow greater 
instead of less ; the pain which cannot 
be charmed away. It is not to be wished 
that it should, for youthful optimism has 
its own work to accomplish in the world, 
but it would tend to a better under¬ 
standing between old and young if the 
latter would remember that it is the lack 
of hope which makes the bitterest drop 


in the cup of age! To bear the weary 
ache and know that it will grow worse; 
to feel one power after another slipping 
away, and to realise that it is for ever; 
to be lonely, and to see the loneViness 
closing in ever deeper and deeper. Ah, 
think of it, young impatient soul! Think 
of it and be tender, be loving ! Spare 
not the sweet gift of sympathy. The 
time will come when you will long to 
have done still more. 

Peggy held Mrs. Asplin’s hand in her 
own as they sat waiting together in the 
doctor’s study, and kept her seat sturdily 
through the interview which followed. 
She felt instinctively that her presence 
was a support to her friend, and that 
the consciousness of her sympathy 
was a support during the trying ordeal. 
The doctor questioned, and the patient 
replied. He scanned her face with 
his practised eyes, felt her pulse, and 
produced a stethoscope from the table. 
Then for a time there was silence, while 
he knelt and listened, and listened again, 
and Peggy heard her own heart throb 
through the silence. He was an old 
man with an expression full of that 
large tenderness which seems the birth¬ 
mark of the true physician, and he lin¬ 
gered over his task as if unwilling to 
face what lay beyond. At last he rose 
and laid the stethoscope carefully on the 
table, letting his fingers linger over the 
task. Peggy heard him catch his breath 
in a struggling sigh, and for a moment 
his eyes met her own, anxious and 
troubled. 

“ Well ? ” queried Mrs. Asplin gently. 
“Well, tell me the verdict!”—and the 
doctor crossed the room again and 
seated himself by her side. 

‘ ‘ My dear lady, you ask a hard ques¬ 
tion. It is difficult to say in a few words 
all that one thinks of a case. You are 
not strong; you need rest. I will pre¬ 
scribe for you and see you again later 
on, and meanwhile I should like to see 
your husband, if he could have a talk 
with me here. There are certain rules 
which I should like you to observe, but 
we don’t care to trouble patients with 
these matters. It is simpler and better 
to instruct their friends.” 

Mrs. Asplin looked at him steadily, a 
smile lighting up her face. 

“Ah, doctor, it won’t do. You can’t 
take me in at all!” she cried in her 
winsome Irish voice. “ It’s the truth I 
want, and no pretence. My husband 
believes that I am shop-gazing ir. 
Regent Street, and that’s all he is going 
to hear about this visit. He is very 
delicate himself, and puts an altogether 
exaggerated value on his old wife. 
Indeed, he’d worry us both to -death if 
he knew I were ill. Don’t be frightened 
to speak plainly. I am not a coward! 
I can bear the truth, whatever it maybe. 
It is the heart that is wrong ? ” 

“ Yes,” he said, and looked at 
her with kindly eyes. There was 
an invincible fascination about Mrs. 
Asplin which strangers were quick to 
acknowledge, and it was easy to see 
that admiration and respect combined 
to make his task exceptionally trying. 
“Yes, the heart is very weak. It can 
never have been strong, I think, and you 
have not spared yourself. You are the 
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kind of woman who has lived in the 
fullest sense of the word ; lived in every 
faculty-” 

“ Every single one, and I’m thankful 
for it! I’ve been so happy, so rich, so 
sheltered ! Whatever happens now I 
have been one of the most fortunate of 
women, and dare not complain. So tell 
me, please, what does it mean ? To 
what must I look forward ? ” 

“You must face the fact that you can 
no longer afford to live at full pressure. 
You must be content to let others work, 
and to look on quietly. I fear you 
must face increasing weakness and 
languor.” 

“And for—how long? My children 
are young still. I should like to see 
them settled. I should like to feel my 
husband had other homes open to him 
when he was left alone. If I am very 
careful —for how long ? ” 

Peggy closed her eyes with a feeling 
of suffocation. The pulses in her ears 
were beating like hammers, the floor 
seemed to rock to and fro beneath her 
feet, and the doctor’s voice sounded 
from an immense distance. 

“ Perhaps three years. I don’t think 
more. If you ask me for an honest 
opinion I should say probably three 
years-” 

Three years to live, and then —death ! 
Three years longer in that happy home, 
and then good-bye to all who loved her. 
Three years ! Three years ! the words 
repeated themselves over and over in 
Peggy’s brain as she sat motionless in 
her chair, staring at the opposite wall. 
Outside in the street an organ was 
grinding out a popular air, the front 
door opened and shut, and footsteps 
passed along the hall, a little heathen 


idol upon the mantelpiece nodded his 
head at her in mocking fashion. Some¬ 
one was talking at the other end of 
the room in a quiet, level tone as if 
nothing extraordinary had happened. 
It was surely—surely not Mrs. Asplin 
herself?” 

“ Thank you ! It is kinder to tell me 
the truth, but the time is shorter than 1 
expected. I should like to ask one more 
question. Shall I be doing my husband 
a wrong in keeping this from him ? Could 
he do anything to prolong my life ? I 
am most anxious not to throw this shadow 
over our house ; but if he could help in 
any way, it would, of course, be my duty 
to tell him, and spare him the pain of 
knowing afterwards that more might 
have been done.” 

“ He could do nothing except shield 
you from exertion, and that you can do 
for yourself. I should say on the whole 
that it would be better for you, even 
physically speaking, to secure the cheer¬ 
fulness of surrounding that would come 
from ignorance, than to be continually 
reminded of yourself by the anxiety of 
your family. Remember always that 
you are your own best doctor! I have 
told you the worst, and now I may add 
that I have known people in as pre¬ 
carious a condition as yourself live twice, 
and even three times the time that i 
have specified. You know what is 
needful—a peaceful life without excite¬ 
ment ; fresh air, rest, and, above all 
things, the specific which our Quaker 
friends have named for us, * The quiet 
mind /’” His voice dropped to a 
softened cadence as he spoke those last 
words, and the tears started in the 
listener’s eyes. 

“Yes—yes ! I know. I’ll remember 


that. Thank you, doctor, thank you for 
all your kindness ! ” 

They shook hands warmly, and a 
moment later Peggy and Mrs. Asplin 
were in the passage, following the old 
butler towards the door. It seemed 
years and years since they had paced 
it last, but nothing had changed. The 
man let them pass out without a glance 
in their direction, as though it were the 
most commonplace thing in the world 
lor people to receive a death warrant in 
the course of half an hour’s visit. The 
pavement outside was flooded with sun¬ 
shine, carriages were driving to and 
fro ; two men walking along together 
broke into a peal of laughter as they 
passed; a newsboy shouted out some 
item of popular interest. Nobody knew, 
nobody cared ! The great, noisy, cruel 
world jostled on its way as if such things 
as death and parting had no meaning 
in its ears. Peggy’s young heart 
swelled with bitterness. She dared not 
speak to Mrs. Asplin, dared not trust 
her own voice, but she drew the thin 
hand through her arm, and gripped it 
with passionate fervour. They walked 
on in silence the length of the block, 
then stopped instinctively, and ex¬ 
changed a long, earnest look. Mrs. 
Asplin’s eyes were shining with a deep 
inward glow, the colour had come back 
to her cheeks, her expression was calm 
and peaceful. 

“ Peggy, child ! ” she exclaimed softty, 
“ you are so white! This has been a 
strain for you, dearie. You must have 
lunch at once.” 

Even at this supreme moment of her 
life her first thought was for others, 
not herself! 

(To be continued.) 
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By ROSA XOUCIIETTE CAREY, Author of “Nellie’s Memories,” “ Mollie’s Prince,” etc. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

“ I CANNOT ENDURE THE THOUGHT, BURR IE.” 

“ A shivery soul that needed soft, sunny 
weather.”— Jonbert. 


WILL not deny that I 
rather shirked the task 
before me. It would 
be far easier to deal 
with Hope than Miss 
Faith — I knew that 
well. 

The lugubrious 
voice which bade me 
enter, in response to 
my tap, gave me a 
premonitory chill, nor 
was the aspect of the room 
more cheering as I entered 
it. The windows were wide 
open to the summer dark¬ 
ness, and the candles on the toilet 
table were guttering and flickering in 
the . draught. Miss Faith sat huddled 
up in an old shawl in her easy-chair. 
Before I spoke to her I closed two 
of the windows and lighted the little 
lamp, extinguishing the flaring candles. 
As I did so a large grey moth circled 



round it, and a sweet perfume of roses and 
jasmine seemed wafted into the room. 

“What are you doing, Berrie ? ” 
remonstrated Miss Faith rather peevishly. 
“ I did not want my lamp lighted, I 
prefer the darkness.” But I took no 
notice of this as I sat down beside her. 
Though I could not see her face, I could 
hear that her poor voice was quite hoarse 
with crying. 

“ Dear Miss Faith,” I said very gently, 
“ Mr. Mostyn asked me to come to you, 
he is afraid that you are fretting and 
that you will make yourself sick.” Then 
she turned upon me almost passionately. 

“And whose fault is that if-” 

she demanded, and then she broke into 
a sob. “ Oh, Berrie, that I should have 
lived to see this day, that my own, my 
only brother should have wounded me 
so cruelly.” And here she began to 
weep again. 

“ Dear heart,” I said, for I was deter¬ 
mined to rouse her, “ there is no cruelty, 
surely, in Mr. Mostyn wishing to marry 
again. Hundreds of men do it every day, 
and it is not for us to judge them.” 

“No cruelty to me and to his chil¬ 
dren ?” she asked, and there was anger 
in her voice. “ Do you mean to take his 


part, Berrie ? and yet you have always 
professed affection for me and Hope.” 

“ I never professed what I did not 
feel,” I returned, for I was bound to 
humour her. “ But, Miss Faith, you 
would not have me turn against my 
kinsman ? Oh. my dear, I can be true 
to him and to you, too.” But she shook 
her head. 

“‘A divided house cannot stand.’ 
I was reading those words just now. 
Berrie, you mean to be kind, but you 
do not understand—you did not hear 
what Graham said to me. Oh, I cannot 
bear it,” with a convulsive shiver. “I 
would rather have had any other trouble, 
but this kills me. He said”—almost 
choking with sobs—“that I had driven 
him to take this step, that he wants a 
peaceful home, and that Hope is too 
young to be mistress, and that though 
he knew I had tried to do my best for 
them all, and that he was very grateful 
to me, still the responsibility had been 
too great for me. ‘ The position has 
not suited you. I ought never to have 
allowed you to undertake it.’ Actually 
Graham dared to say this to my face.” 

I was silent, for I hardly knew how to 
answer her. I could almost hear the 
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calm judicial tones in which Mr. Mos- 
tyn had reasoned with her. No, he had 
not been cruel, he had only for once in 
his life told Miss Faith the truth : that 
her presence in his house had not 
brought him happiness, that her anxious 
and exacting nature had been over¬ 
strained and overburdened by duties 
and responsibilities that were too heavy 
for her. It was time that the reins of 
government should be taken from her 
weak hands and placed in stronger 
ones. This was what he had told her, 
with words of brotherly kindness, no 
doubt, but every word had cut deep 
into her quivering self-consciousness, 
and the wounds would rankle long. 

“ He said that I should be happier at 
Nutlands,” she went on, without noticing 
my silence. “Oh, I know what he 
means, he wishes me to go back there. 
After all these years of devotion to him 
and his motherless children he means 
to turn me out of the house, and she— 
she—Miss Ashton, is to take my place ” 
—with a weak spasm of jealousy and 
wrath. “Ah, poor human nature, how 
bitterly it resents the injury, when the 
object of its affection bids it ‘ go down 
lower.’ We want to keep our high 
place at love’s feast, and not to give 
up or make room for another. I think 
there is one clause that we ought to 
add to our daily petitions, ‘ Help me, 
O patient Redeemer, to forget myself, 
and only remember others.’ ” 

“Would it be a great trouble to you, 
Miss Faith, my dear, to go back to your 
pretty cottage ? ” 

I put the question coaxingly, but she 
began to cry at once. 

“Oh, I cannot endure the thought, 
Berrie. The loneliness will kill me. 
Think of it, never to hear a voice but 
my ow r n. How I should miss Hope’s 
music, and their merry laughter from 
the tennis lawn, and Nina’s little skip¬ 
ping steps everywhere ! And then the 
boys and Graham ! ” And as she said 
this in a sad voice I did feel so sorry 
for her, though she ended her sentence 
rather too bitterly. “ But I will go; I 
will not wait for Graham to turn me out. 
Mrs. Morgan’s time is up at Michael¬ 
mas, so there will be no difficulty about 
that. In two months I shall shake off 
the dust of Wildcroft. You can tell 
Graham so, and he can bring Miss 
Ashton here.” 

“But, dear heart, there is no such 
hurry, surely,” for I was quite shocked 
at this. Then she laughed hysterically. 

“No hurry, my good : Berrie ! You do 
not know Graham. He is as impulsive 
as a boy, and never waits long when 
he makes up his mind to do a thing. 
I remembered when he and Florence 
were engaged that he insisted on an 
early marriage, although she had only 
lately lost her father and pleaded for a 
few months’ delay, but he would not 
hear of it, and Florence had to give in 
—she always did, poor soul, and now ! 
Oh, there are no fools like old ones ; 
Graham ought to know better at his 
age. I do not approve of second 
marriages, Berrie ; I never did.” 

“Maybe I share your opinion, Miss 
Faith, but I am bound to say that folk 
differ on this point. I think everyone 


is the best judge in his own case, and 
I think we may safely leave Mr. Mostyn 
to settle it, and, my dearie”—stroking 
her poor limp hand as it lay on her 
lap—“ if you will take my advice, the 
advice of a faithful old friend and 
servant, who has loved you and yours 
very truly, you will just try and make 
the best of this, not only for your 
brother’s happiness but for your own.” 
But she was too agitated to listen to me. 

' “ Happiness for me at Nutlands ? ” 
she asked in a weak shrill tone of 
remonstrance. “ You might as well 
ask that wretched fly in the spider’s 
web to be happy; look how he is 
entangled in that web. Why am I 
allowed to live if I am to be no use or 
comfort to anyone ? Oh, I feel wicked 
to-night, Berrie! I had no idea one 
could have such evil thoughts. I am 
afraid I almost hate Miss Ashton. 
Oh, dear me ! Is that you, Hope, 
child?” for unheard by us the door 
had opened, and there stood Hope in 
her white frock, with a very pale grave 
face, looking at us both. There was a 
reproachful expression in her eyes. 

“ Why do you say that, Aunt Faith ? ” 
she asked, a little indignantly. “ One 
should be just even if one is unhappy. 
Brenda is a good kind woman, and you 
ought not to hate her ! ” 

‘ ‘ Do you mean ’ ’—and here Miss Faith 
literally gasped—“ do you actually mean 
to tell me that you approve of this mon¬ 
strous arrangement ? ” Then Hope’s 
eyes were very sad. 

“My approval was not asked, Aunt 
Faith. 1 suppose father has a right to 
do as he likes; it is not for us to judge 
him.” Her breast heaved a little, and 
she had some difficulty in keeping calm, 
but she battled bravely with her emotion. 
“ It is not only your trouble, Aunt Faith ; 
that is what I wanted to say; it is no 
use your making it a personal grievance. 
I am sorry too, it has been a blow. I 
never even dreamt of such a thing hap¬ 
pening. I can hardly understand it 
now ”—putting her hand to her head 
with a gesture of bewilderment and 
pain. “Oh, what will Gordon say? 
He was so devoted to mother, and he 
does not care for Brenda ; he says she 
is too grand for him. But there,” 
interrupting herself with a heavy sigh, 
“I have promised father that I will be 
good to her and not make things more 
difficult for them. I must not think of 
myself, but of him and his happiness.” 
But here the dear child’s voice shook 
a little. “Aunt Faith, I can’t talk 
about it any more. I think it makes 
it worse, somehow, to argue about it; 
1 only want you to feel as I do, that it 
is no unkindness to us, and that father 
has a right to please himself.” 

“ But he has no right to make me 
miserable,” returned Miss Faith in the 
voice we all knew too well, but Hope 
only, shrugged her shoulders in a weary 
manner. 

“Aunt Faith, you will only make 
things worse. Berrie, will you talk to 
her? I am too tired to stay longer” 
She kissed Miss Faith as she spoke, 
but as the poor lady tried to detain her, 
she drew away her hand impatiently. 
“ There is no good in words, we must 


just bear it,” she said hurriedly, and 
then she left us. 

I had sad work with Miss Faith when 
Hope had gone. She had worked her¬ 
self up into one of her morbid states. 
It seemed to me as though her tired 
brain refused to grasp things properly. 
She got hysterical at last, but when l 
had given her some warm negus, and 
helped her to bed, she soon fell into an 
exhausted sleep. She had little physical 
strength and her nerves were weak, and 
perhaps Mr. Mostyn had been a little 
severe with her. There are some plants 
that will not thrive in a bracing atmo¬ 
sphere, and need constant sunshine and 
encouragement. Miss Faith was like a 
child in this, she loved to be praised 
and patted on the head and told she 
had done well. 

I would not leave her until I saw she 
was asleep. It was nearly midnight by 
then, but as I walked down the passage 
my heart misgave me to see a light 
shining under Hope’s door, and, tired 
as 1 was, I could not pass it. 

She was standing by the open window 
and had not begun to undress. I sup¬ 
pose she wanted me to think that she 
was just looking out on the moonlight, 
for she called me to admire it. 

“Is it not beautiful, Berrie?” she 
said. “ It is like a new world ! ” 

“Yes, dearie; but it is the world of 
sleep you ought to be seeking by this 
time. Let me help you undress, my 
darling,” but she put her arms round 
me and smiled in my face—such a piti¬ 
ful little smile it was too ! 

“ No, Berrie dear, you are far too 
tired, and Aunt Faith has been wearing 
you out. Oh, you need not tell me, I 
know it well; she will drive us all crazy 
if she goes on like this, and it is her own 
fault, too, for father would never have 
done it, he told me so himself, if she 
could have kept a peaceful home for 
him and not worried him so. He says 
we shall be much happier with Brenda, 
and that Aunt Faith will be more tran¬ 
quil in her own little home. Do you 
think he is right, Berrie ? Oh, how are 
we to know ? ” and then she put down 
her head on my shoulder, and I stroked 
her dark soft hair. 

Perhaps she was worn out too, or there 
was some sudden revulsion of feeling, 
for the next minute her face was wet 
with tears. 

“ Oh, Hope, my darling,” 1 began, 
but she silenced me. 

“ Let me cry, dear Berrie, it will do 
me good. I have such a weight here,” 
putting her hand to her heart. “ Oh, 
mother, mother, why did you leave us 
when we wanted you so, my own dear, 
precious mother ? ” But I had no words 
to answer her, I could only mingle my 
tears with hers ; that passionate appeal 
to the dead mother who had loved her 
so had utterly unmanned me, but after 
a few minutes Hope raised her head. 
“ There, I will not be so weak again, and, 
after all, no one can rob me of my mother, 
Berrie. It is hard, hard, but I mean to be 
good. I have promised father, and God 
helping me, I will keep my word,” and 
then she gently pushed me from her, and 
after another word or two I left her. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE GIRLS OWN PAPER . 


MY CLOTHES MONTH BY MONTH. 

By ‘-'THE LADY DRESSMAKER. 



in October, and has been taken up with 
avidity in England, where everyone has tired 
of the extremely Light skirts. 

So far as jackets are concerned, I notice 
that young people affect the Eton (or Bolero) 
shape that ends at the waist, and allows the 
form of it to be seen. They are quite 
tightly fitted at the back and sides, and have 
a pair of fashionable short rounded ends in 
front. They are quite high at the throat, 
having generally a storm collar ; and in some 
of them the ends in front can be turned up 
so as to make a muff if the weather be very 
cold. In furs, those most used for these 
small jackets are of sealskin and broadtail. 
With the fur, velvet is mixed, sometimes 
the revers or the storm collar being lined 
with it. A bright colour is usually chosen. 
Some of the very handsome capes of this 
season are lined with velvet instead of satin, 
or even fur; and it makes a very warm and 
cosy lining. Orange, rose-pink, and pale 
mauve are all used for the purpose. 

Shoulder capes are also used by young 
ladies ; and they are made high to the neck, 
covering the shoulders and chest, with long 
stole ends in front. These are used for 
wearing with a tailor-made gown. Chin¬ 
chilla or ermine are both used for the pur¬ 
pose, and both white and black fox for the 
smaller collars, or boas. To these, apparently, 
we cannot have too many tails—as many as 
six may be seen, and perhaps two heads as 
well. The white fox is very becoming and 
pretty for girls, but will hardly be white very 
long in London. 

The illustration of a winter hat shows the 
present style of the picture-hat. It is of felt, 
with a velvet lining, and is decorated with 
ostrich feathers, with a row of crimson roses 
at the side of the head, forming a line resting 
on the hair. This sketch also shows the very 
foolish fashion that has been brought in by 
the extreme popularity of lace scarfs and 
bows at the throat, viz., that the collars of 
the winter coats or capes are being cut far 
back to show the lace, a very dangerous plan 
for the cold days we are expecting. 

I should have mentioned the subject of 
over-skirts when writing of the new skirts, as 
they are so much worn ; but they are of most 
value to those who have to transform a gown 
and bring it into line with the present fashions. 
They are most useful for this purpose, and one 
lady of my acquaintance has a very handsome 
black under-skirt that is made useful both by 
day and night; by day, with an auto-mobile 
red cloth tunic, and by night, with one of jet 
and lace ; the first with a Bolero jacket of the 
red cloth, and the latter with either a high or 
a low blouse, covered with jetted tulle and 
lace. So two dresses would thus have but 
one skirt between them. One sees so many 
gowns in the afternoon made with a demi- 
train at present. The new shaped skirt is 
far easier to hold up than the eel-skin 
skirt was, and it will not look so baggy 
and ugly at the knees as the extremely 
tight ones did. 

One of the prettiest novelties of the 
season consists in the removable 
linings of the muffs, which are used, 
whether the muffs be of fur or 
velvet. These linings are made 
of either silk or satin, and are 
very full and ample, with double, 
gathered ends, which often have 
a frill of guipure lace inside 
them as well. They stand out 
well beyond the ends of the 
muff, and are made of different 


The chief note that I have made this month 
is one of importance also, and that is, that 
there is a decided change in the shape of 
skirts, and that change directed towards 
greater fulness at the top, an alteration which 
makes them infinitely more graceful and be¬ 
coming. For Fashion had taken no account 
of the fact that, even as girls, we were not all 
sylphs, and were, some of us—even in early 


youth—somewhat stout, but not fat—only 
comfortably covered with flesh. 

The new skirts have box-pleats at the back, 
which are sometimes stitched down flatly 
for nearly a quarter of a yard. These pleats 
may be either wide or narrow; and there 
are some very advanced skirts that have small 
pleats stitched down from the waist to the 
knees. This new style was seen in Paris 


TWO WINTER GOWNS. 
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colours, so that they can be changed 
to suit the hue of the costume. A 
bunch of violets is added if possible, 
for they are just as popular as ever 
for hats and bonnets as well as for 
dress. 

I cannot recall whether I said any¬ 
thing about the popularity of earrings, 
which seem to have returned to favour 
with a rush; and people are recognis¬ 
ing how very becoming they are at 
times to certain faces. They have 
been called barbaric, but they have 
also been used in times which we are 
not accustomed to consider barbaric ; 
and even their barbarism is interesting, 
and all our other ornaments are the 
same. The gipsy rings were the first 
ones which were popular, but now, I 
think, other kinds are liked as well, 
as I notice both cluster earrings and 
tiny nail heads are worn. In case the 
ears are not pierced, there are earrings 
to be bought which have springs to 
fasten on the lobe of the ear, and so 
avoid the operation of piercing. 

The pretty dress of green cashmere 
shows how much tucking is used 
this season, the bodice and tunic both 
being thus ornamented. The bands 
of ornamentation are composed of 
appliqui lace over black, with pipings 
of turquoise blue. The short em¬ 
broidered jacket has a scalloped edge, 
and is embroidered in panels, with 
cream-coloured silk braid, on black 
cloth. The toque is of black velvet 
and feathers, with violets under the 
brim in front. 

The illustration of two winter 
gowns shows two examples of the 
popular tunic. The first, at the ex¬ 
treme right, is the back view of a 
light grey princesse dress, with black 


GREEN CASHMERE GOWN TUCKED. 


braiding on the bodice and tunic, black velvet bands on the 
edge of the skirt, and a black velvet hat, with white tulle 
rosettes and a black feather. That on the left side wears a 
black and white costume. The tight-fit(ing jacket is trimmed 
with folds of black and white silk ; the collar, revers, and the 
edge of the tunic, with white silk embroidery. The toque is 
of sable, with a cluster of crimson roses on the left side. 

A short space must be given to mourning apparel, which 
many, alas, are even now wearing, though the war is only begun, 
and many more, probably, will yet wear ; for never have we had 
a war, in which every class—from the Queen downwards to her 
lowest subject—has been represented, in which all are so much 
interested. For the last few years it has been the custom to say 
that very deep mourning, or, indeed, mourning at all, for that 
matter, was going out of fashion. But in the highest ranks this 


WINTER HAT. 
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THE GIRL'S OWN RARER. 



does not seem to be the case, where the out¬ 
cry against the use of crape has not continued ; 
and it is worn at present by all the Royalties in 


their recent bereavements. But it is amongst 
a great portion of the middle classes that we 
find an improvement; in the length of time 


SHORT 


EMBROIDERED JACKET. 


that the mourning is worn, in the fact that 
children are no longer put into black when 
very young, and that the styles of our mourn¬ 
ing are all brought up to the fashions of the 
moment. In the materials employed for it 
there is also a great advance. We have taken 
black face-cloth into favour. Black serge, 
cashmeres, and that very useful crape-cloth, 
are all really pretty and modem materials, out 
of which becoming gowns can be fashioned, 
which do not need crape upon them to mark 
them as mourning. The tailor-made gown is 
as much used in mourning as out of it; and 
the blouse can be made of silk, in the same 
style as that which is worn in colours. The 
hats and toques, though made of crape, are 
very pretty ; and I have noticed that the long 
flowing veil, which has been adopted by the 
Americans from the French style of mourning, 
is being worn here when designed to be very 
deep mourning, not necessarily that of widows. 

Of course, the deepest mourning that we 
women wear is that of a widow; but this is 
never worn for more than a year and a flay, 
when the weeds are dismissed, and slighter 
black—perhaps without crape — takes its 
place. There are several kinds of silk 
worn in the deepest mourning, but we 
should not wear either velvet or satin then; 
and I must confess that velvet, trimmed 
with crape, has always seemed a mis¬ 
take. Handsome sables are rarely 
left off, if you are fortunate enough 
to own them ; but the really correct 
furs are astrachan, bear, black fox, 
and sealskin. Dull jet is used—not 
the bright—and pearls are preferred to 
diamonds, at least in the early days of mourn¬ 
ing. Do not omit, in making your purchases, 
to buy black stockings and a black petticoat, 
which must be worn for mourning always, 
even when you have reached the half stages : 
and lavender and mauve petticoats seem to 
destroy the effect of a really nice black gown. 
Cream-colour must be avoided, as not con¬ 
sistent with real mourning ; and the same may 
be said of violets—those which are in tones 
of pink, or extreme tones of blue. I have 
been often asked whether red were not mourn¬ 
ing, and if it could not be worn, and I 
wonder where this odd idea originated ; for it 
is quite wade-spread, and it i*, of course, a 
mistake. 

A change has also taken place in our ideas 
of memorial wreaths, which are now often 
made of coloured flowers, instead of white 
ones, and lilac, or mauve. A cross, made up 
quite lately, was composed of the first fading 
leaves of the beech tree, a clear, yellowish 
hue, with the centre part decorated with 
crimson geraniums, in a solid heart-like form. 


THE FACE AND ITS BLEMISHES. 


PART II. 

What slaves are we all to fashion! There 
is no condition which is more troubling to the 
mind of an English girl than the possession of 
a moustache. Yet in the Ainhu Islands the 
women tatoo their upper lips in order to 
simulate hair ! 

That the fair sex should make such a fuss 
over superfluous hairs is not to be wondered 
at, for they certainly are most unsightly. But 
how many girls worry over hairs which they 
do not possess ? 

From a very early age the face is covered 
with soft downy hairs. When a boy gets to 


By “THE NEW DOCTOR.” 

the age of fifteen, the hair on his lips and chin 
begins to grow long and coarse, and unless he 
shaves continually he has a beard and mous¬ 
tache at thirty. 

Now precisely the same thing occurs in the 
opposite sex only it is much less in degree. 
When a girl gets to he about fourteen, the 
hairs upon her lips and cheeks glow longer 
and thicker than those over the rest of her 
face. Usually they cease to grow before they 
become noticeable to ordinary mortals, but 
sometimes they grow on in a most unwelcome 
manner, and may even clothe the face of 
their host with a thick beard and moustache. 

In every woman the hairs on the lips and 


chin are longer and coarser than elsewhere. 
In very dark women with black hair the hairs 
on the upper lip are always noticeable, but 
with light-haired people their moustaches 
cannot be seen except by careful arrangements 
of light in front of a looking-glass. 

Why the hairs of the face of some women 
should want to grow longer and coarser than 
they do in others, we can no more tell than 
we can tell why one woman is tall and another 
is short. 

Superfluous hairs on the face are capable of 
division into several kinds. There are the 
long coarse hairs which are few in number but 
which grow quickly and are very conspicuous. 
















THE FACE AND ITS BLEMISHES. 


Sucli hairs very often grow from patches of 
pigment on the skin or from moles. Then 
there are the ordinary hairs much like those 
which grow in the moustaches of the other 
sex. These hairs are thicker and coarser than 
the hairs of the head, and they grow much 
more rapidly. And lastly there are the soft 
downy hairs which cover the lips and chins of 
a very great number of women, and which are 
quite unnoticeable unless they are very dark 
in colour. 

In the treatment for superfluous hairs the 
first necessity is to be certain that anything 
is needed. Every girl, by an elaborate ar¬ 
rangement of lights and looking - glasses, 
can demonstrate a moustache upon her 
lips. 

So often it happens that a girl who has 
never noticed anything amiss with her face— 
because there is nothing amiss—will be sud¬ 
denly made miserable by standing in front of 
a mirror when the sun catches her mouth 
from the side, and she will be horrified to find 
that her lips and chin are covered with hair 
which, in the unfortunate position that she 
has chosen, looks like a promising beard and 
moustache ! And then she starts worrying 
over this circumstance and trying all sorts of 
wonderful “ cures” to get rid of these hairs ; 
and you may tell her as often as you like that 
it is impossible to see the hairs without a 
microscope, but she will pay you no attention 
and go on worrying herself and spending her 
money over quack “ cures ” until she becomes 
peifectly miserable, or marries and forgets all 
about it. 

But if some of those who bitterly complain 
of superfluous hairs are worrying over a con¬ 
dition which does not exist, there are many 
who have only too just a cause for complaint. 
Unfortunately the treatment for them is by 
no means as satisfactory as we should like 
it to be, but sometimes fair results may be 
obtained. 

The first question which one asks oneself 
when about to treat superfluous hairs is, “ Can 
they be removed permanently and entirely 
without harm ? ” and the answer to this, in over 
ninety per cent, of cases, is “ No.” 

Hairs can only be permanently removed by 
completely destroying their roots. The hair 
follicles are situated deeply in the true skin 
and are a very long way from the surface. 
Therefore nothing will destroy the hair follicles 
which does not destroy the greater part of the 
skin at the same time, except such measures 
as will allow you to get at the hair root 
through the hair itself. 

It is therefore obvious that anything like a 
chemical epilator can do no good, whereas it 
can do great harm. We know of no applica¬ 
tion which will destroy hair roots with greater 
rapidity than it will destroy other soft tissue, 
and so a chemical epilator to really destroy 
the hair roots must also destroy the whole of 
the skin of the face. 

There are few medicinal measures which 
are more unmanageable than caustics. If you 
apply a caustic anywhere on the body, you 
cannot possibly tell how wide and how deep 
it will destroy the part. To apply any caustic 
to the face is the height of folly; you may 
utterly deform a face by applying a drop or 
two of nitric acid to a mole to destroy it. 
Fortunately we do not often use caustics 
nowadays. 

There is one chemical agent which is so 
frequently used for removing superfluous hairs 
that we feel bound to say something about it. 
This agent is sulphide of barium, and as the 
crude drug or in combination with other sub¬ 
stances it is sold in large quantities as an 
epilator. Sulphide of barium is a greyish- 
white powder, inodorous when dry but 
smelling of rotten eggs when mixed with 
water. Its action is to soften and dissolve 
the horny layer of the skin. Its action indeed 


is identical with that of sulphur, and is due to 
that element. 

To use this preparation the powder is rubbed 
over the part and water is then added. The 
barium sulphide forms a thick, creamy, offensive 
paste with water. This paste is well rubbed 
into the skin, and it softens the hairs to such 
an extent that they can be removed with an 
ivory paper-knife. 

There are objections to the use of barium 
sulphide — great objections, which, in our 
opinion, make the preparation somewhat 
worse than useless. It has a most offensive 
smell; it is very poisonous; it frequently 
produces rashes of various kinds, and it has 
no more permanent action upon superfluous 
hairs than has shaving. Barium sulphide can 
only soften the hair which is above the sur¬ 
face ; it cannot touch the hair root. If you 
use the stuff too strong or rub it in too hard, 
it simply peels the face and leaves a great 
sore behind. 

There is no chemical application which will 
safely remove unwelcome hairs. Have we 
any measures which will permanently remove 
them ? Yes, we have. We have two methods 
by which superfluous hairs can be more or less 
permanently destroyed, but they are only 
applicable to a very small minority of cases. 
The two measures are electrolysis and electro¬ 
puncture. 

What superfluous hairs are suitable for 
electrical treatment ? Since the pole of the 
electric machine is introduced into the track 
made by the hair, it is obvious that it is 
impossible to electrolyse fine downy hairs. 
Then as this treatment is a very long and 
tedious one, it is hopeless to tiy and remove 
a thick-set moustache. Thirdly, as this treat¬ 
ment is very expensive, only those with a long 
purse can afford it. 

So we come to this, that electrolysis is of 
value for removing superfluous hairs, but 
that it is only practicable for removing a 
few long coarse hairs from the face of a rich 
person. 

We cannot quite recollect how many hair 
follicles are present in a square inch of skin, 
but it is a very large number. If, by electrolysis, 
you did destroy all these follicles, then the cure 
would be complete. But no one would do 
so. It would take a lifetime to clear a mous¬ 
tache at that rate. By electrolysis you only 
remove the hair follicle from which a hair is 
growing ; you are not going to search for a 
follicle which at present is inert. But when 
you have destroyed the active root, do not 
you think that the nearest dormant root will 
push up a hair to take the place of that which 
you have so carefully removed ? We are sure 
it will. 

And so although electrolysis will give relief 
for some time, it by no means often per¬ 
manently prevents superfluous hairs. 

Electro-puncture is much the same as 
electrolysis, but is rather less delicate, but 
much easier, and takes much less time. 

In the face of what we have said you can 
understand that electrolysis is by no means an 
ideal treatment, and when everything is con¬ 
sidered you must surely agree with us that of 
ten thousand girls with unwelcome hairs, we 
would advise nine thousand nine hundred and 
fifty not to be treated by electrolysis. 

But if superfluous hairs cannot be per¬ 
manently removed satisfactorily, they can be 
temporarily removed by very simple measures. 
There is no advantage in pulling hairs out by 
the roots over cutting them short, unless the 
hairs are quite black. If the hairs are black, 
cutting them short is not so satisfactory as 
pulling them out, because the part of the hair 
left in the skin shows out as a bluish line. 
With light hairs cutting them short is every 
bit as good as pulling them out. If you pull 
out a hair, you do not touch the root. The 
hair itself lies like a cap upon the root, and as 
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soon as it is removed the root forms another 
hair. 

There is a wide-spread belief that cutting 
hairs makes them grow quicker, an idea, no 
doubt, which has arisen from the fact that if 
you cut grass it grows thicker and stronger. 
But what is true of grass is untrue of hair. 
Cutting hair does not make the hair grow 
quicker, nor does it affect the hair at all, 
because the hair grows only from its root, and 
what you cut is practically inert. Hairs grow 
just as quickly whether you cut them or not, 
but the growth is more visible when you have 
cut them. If a man shaves his face to-day, 
to-morrow he will be able to feel that hair has 
grown during the twenty-four hours. Pie 
would be quite unable to detect the growth 
except that yesterday his face was absolutely 
smooth. But when hairs have grown to a 
certain length, they cease to grow any more 
because they are getting too far from their 
nourishing roots. If a hair which has practi¬ 
cally ceased to grow is cut off, a new hair 
will start glowing, and this fact may have 
given rise to the fiction that cutting hairs 
makes them grow. 

If a woman is so unfortunate as to be pro¬ 
vided with a moustache, which is not suitable 
for removal by electrolysis, the best treatment 
unquestionably for her is to shave. If a man 
has a beard which he does not want, he 
shaves it off; why should not a woman do 
likewise ? 

We know that the fair sex has a most over¬ 
whelming dislike to use the razor, but it is only 
a fad. We are personally acquainted with 
several ladies whose appearances would be 
decidedly improved by an occasional shave. 
Of course, if Miss Jones shaves, Miss Brown 
will find out and confidentially tell everybody 
she meets. But Miss Jones need not fret, for 
in all probability Miss Brown shaves too ! 

If the hairs on the face are light, shaving 
will temporarily remove all trace of them. If 
the hairs are black, the lips may look bluish 
after shaving, which most women would think 
just as unsightly as the hairs. But there is 
this consolation—black hairs practically never 
grow on the female face. We have never 
seen nor heard of any lady who had black 
hairs on her face excepting such as grow from 
moles. 

And then you can bleach superfluous hairs 
and so render them less noticeable. But if 
you cut them short, we cannot see much 
advantage in bleaching them, for you cannot 
bleach the root nor the part which is hidden 
in the skin. 

So much for superfluous hairs. Let us now 
turn our attention to another little matter about 
which we have much to say. 

Freckles area perennial trouble to most girls 
and a permanent one to not a few. A freckle 
is a localised collection of pigment within the 
skin. Browning is a diffuse pigmentation of 
the skin; so that the only difference between 
freckles and the ordinary browning we all get 
when we go for a holiday, is that in the former 
condition the browning occurs in patches. 

Normally the human skin contains pigment, 
which pigment is in all probability there to 
shield the body from excess of light. Where 
races have been exposed for generations to a 
strong glare, the pigment of their skins greatly 
increases and they become black or brown. It 
is not heat which causes the colour of the 
coloured races, it is the light; and therefore 
the inhabitants of the icebound regions are 
naturally dark. 

Why one girl’s face should become suffused 
with brown whilst her sister’s becomes spotted 
with freckles, we do not know. We do 
not know, despite all that you read to the 
contrary. 

As we do not know why one girl freckles 
and another does not, we must accept the fact 
and leave its true explanation to the ages to 
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come. But we do know what causes freckles 
in those persons who are liable to freckles. It 
is, as we have already stated, light. And the 
light which chiefly causes freckles is violet 
light. It is the same light as that which 
produces photographs. Now where are you 
most likely to "become freckled ? Obviously 
where the light is most violet. The most 
violet light is reflected light, and so reflected 
sunlight is more likely to produce freckles than 
is direct sunlight. Therefore, according to this 
explanation, people ought to be more bronzed 
and freckled when on the river and sea than 
when in the country. And is not this the 
case ? 

Possibly light is not the only element that 
causes browning and freckles ; wind and spray 
may also have something to do with them. We 
do not believe that heat has any influence at 
all upon freckles. No part of the body which 
is not exposed to light gets freckled or browned 
to any great extent. Again you do not get 
brown in dingy London, which in August is 
usually far hotter than anywhere else. And 
you get most browned by the sea, where the 
heat is always moderate. 


How can freckles and browningbe prevented ? 
Obviously by keeping away from excessive 
light. But how can that be done except by 
remaining in town during the summer ? Easily 
enough. 

We said that it was the violet light which 
produced freckles—the same light which pro¬ 
duces a photograph. The photographer is 
well aware that a light from which the violet 
rays are excluded will not affect his plates, 
and light from which the violet rays are 
excluded will not produce freckles on the 
face. 

And to exclude the violet rays, the photo¬ 
grapher uses a red screen, because anything 
coloured red stops all the rays of light which 
are in its path except the red rays. And to 
prevent freckles and browning you can wear a 
red veil, or, better still, use a red parasol. 

As light causes browning, so darkness dispels 
it, and remaining in a dark room for a short 
time after exposure to bright light, will prevent 
freckles. 

But if you have become bronzed or freckled 
and you return to town and want to remove 
the excess of pigment, what are you to do ? 


Wait a short time and it will go of itself. You 
may think this a cheap sort of treatment, but 
it is by far the most rapid of all! Cosmetics 
and other applications simply retard the 
browning from going. 

But there is another kind of freckle which 
occurs throughout the year and which is not 
uncommonly a permanent condition. 

This kind of freckling differs greatly from 
the kind we have just described as it occurs on 
the chest and arms, and occasionally all over 
the body irrespective of light. Sometimes 
this kind of freckle exists from birth. People 
with permanent freckles are usually more prone 
to the ordinary kind than others, but the 
ordinary freckles are no more permanent with 
them than they are with anybody else. 

This kind of freckle is probably a form of 
mole. It is exceedingly difficult to say where 
a mole ends and a freckle begins, but we think 
that permanent freckles are really minute 
moles. For their relief you may try to bleach 
them. Peroxide of hydrogen or chlorine water 
may be used for this purpose. Sometimes 
they bleach readily, occasionally nothing what¬ 
ever will bleach them. 


MRS. 



CHAPTER II. 

ou seem to have 
taken a great fancy 
to Mrs. Lawrence, 
my dear,” said the 
Squire to his wife 
on his return home 
after an absence 
of some weeks. 
“ Your letters 
have usually 
had mention 
of her name, 
if nowhere 
else in 
the post¬ 
script.” 

“ She is 
most in¬ 
teresting,” 
was the 
reply, “ a 

perfect lady, although I know no more of 
her family history to-day than I did the first 
time we met.” 

“Ah!” said the Squire with a sigh, “I 
don’t like mysterious people myself, but you 
are different, Grace; you are bound to find 
some good in everyone, whereas I should 
only see the outside. Mrs. Lawrence to me — 
I have seen her at a distance—is a middle- 
aged woman, with no figure, who might be a 
trifle above the commonplace, but not an 
individual I could associate with poetry and 
high ideals. The village youngsters seem fond 
of her, so she must be a woman of certain gift 
and power. By all means cultivate her, my 
dear, if you can get any pleasure out of her 
companionship. I should think an occasional 
drive would be a real enjoyment to her—a 
relief from stuffy schoolrooms.” 

By which long sentence it will be seen that 
Wilson Curzon did not think it a trouble to 
talk to his deaf wife, nor an effort on his part 
to plan her pleasure. 

Thus all that summer, after school hours, 
from time to time the Hall carriage would call 
for Mrs. Lawrence to take her for a drive with 
“ the Squire’s lady.” Hannah was ever ready 
and glad to go, but never once did she accept 
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the frequently repeated invitation to spend a 
Sunday at the Hall. 

It was late in October. The Squire was away; 
he had invariably a number of visits to pay in 
the autumn in which he was never accom¬ 
panied by his wife. He enjoyed society, she 
shunned it. He had health and vigour, she 
was too fragile for much exertion. Hence his 
plans and movements were taken as a matter 
of course by his semi-invalid wife, who, if she 
felt his absence, allowed no regret to escape 
her lips. 

Sometimes the servants would fear “ the 
mistress might be lonely ” and occasionally 
add, “ What a pity there are no children to 
occupy her attention,” but beyond this none 
presumed to discuss the fact that the Squire 
was much from home. 

“ Mrs. Morris, the housekeeper from the 
Hall, wants to see you, ma’am,” said the little 
servant maid, finding her way to Mrs. Law¬ 
rence, who, after the school had dispersed, 
still sat at her table, looking through copy¬ 
books and correcting dictation. 

Hannah rose, and mechanically smoothing 
her hair, hastened to the adjoining school- 
house. She knew Mrs. Moms by sight, 
having seen her in church, but otherwise she 
was a stranger to her. 

“ I come from Mrs. Curzon,” said Mrs. 
Morris. “ She was taken ill in the night; we 
have wired for the master. My mistress feels 
very low and ill, and would be so glad if you 
would go back with me for a few hours. The 
Squire cannot be home before midnight.” 

Hannah’s work could be set aside until the 
morrow as this was Friday, and there would 
be no school before Monday; hence in a few 
moments she was on her way to the Hall. 

Once there it did not take an experienced 
eye to note that Mrs. Curzon was extremely 
ill. As she entered the lady’s maid withdrew, 
and the two were left alone. 

“ So good of you to come, Mrs. Lawrence,” 
the sick lady said with gasping breath. “ I 
feel no one could help me as you can. I know 
the world for me is passing away.” 

“ And the Word of God enduring for ever ? ” 
said Hannah gently, as she sank upon her 
knees by the bedside and kissed the invalid’s 
hand. 


“ Ah, indeed ! ” was the bright reply, “ and 
I was recalling only to-day our last conversa¬ 
tion when we drove into Reading. You said, 
you know, how different the world was since 
you had become the little child and sat for 
teaching at the Master’s feet. You will 
remember wondering what it would feel like 
to be dying ? Dear, I know what it is. Come 
nearer and I will tell you. It is nothing to 
alarm, or that seems unusual; indeed, I feel 
it as natural to die to-day as it was to live 
yesterday.” 

Hannah’s tears were falling. She had 
grown very fond of the Squire’s wife. It was 
entirely owing to her bright Christian teaching 
and example that she herself knew to-day that 
Wisdom’s ways were ways of pleasantness, 
and all her paths are peace. “ How could she 
spare her out of her life ? ” 

Even as she thought of the separation she 
knew in her own mind prompt removal to 
another sphere of work would be necessary. 
The hours that followed were very precious. 
A trained nurse had been sent for, but could 
not arrive until later. Hannah readily'promised 
to remain until she was installed. And so the 
time passed on, a little talking, and a long 
spell of quietness, fitful slumber, weariness 
and pain, then moments of rare bliss as the 
“enduring Word” was quoted and discussed. 

In one of the pauses the Squire’s wife said, 
speaking softly— 

“ I pray I may live to take leave of my good 
kind husband. Oh, Mrs. Lawrence, it is 
only I who know his worth ! I thought to 
carry through life a broken heart when I first 
discovered that his love had never been all 
mine ; but I have found what the poet says 
is true— 

“ ‘ Still in loving, still in loving, 

Not in being loved, is joy.’ 

He has been my hero, and when I knew one 
had played with his affections—led him on— 
(being all the time engaged to another) I felt 
such pity for his grief that I forgot my own 
disappointment in seeking to win him from 
the grave of the past.” 

“ And you succeeded ? ” said Hauuah with 
averted face. 

“I succeeded in making him happy; but 
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my husband is one of those rare men with 
whom a first love becomes enshrined. Not 
the girl herself, but the ideal self as he first 
thought of her and loved her, had never been 
dethroned, and I am glad, not sorry: to have 
the affection bestowed upon me would have 
seemed to have been unfaithful. His care for 
me was all tenderness and thought, but she— 
she, as he knew her first, had something which 
I lacked.” 

The sick woman spoke in low soft tones ; the 
words fell as a muffled peal of bells upon 
Hannah’s heart: all unconsciously she wept. 

“ How I pity that poor girl,” at length she 
said. “Perhaps she, too, could tell her tale 
of disappointed trust, of love waiting to be 
claimed ; but we have talked enough. Sleep, 
dearest lady, to be your best when he returns, 
and spare me now, that I may creep away, for 
I am weary.” 

“ Not until you sing me the hymn I so well 
love.” 

And Hannah cleared her tear-filled throat 
and sang— 

“ ‘ They have reached the sunny shore 
Over there. 

All their pain and grief are o’er, 

They will never sorrow more, 

Over there. 

They need no lamp by night 
Over there. 

Their .Saviour is their Light, 

And they walk with Him in white 
Over there. 

Oh ! we’ll join that happy band 
Over there. 

But we wait our Lord’s command, 

Till we see His beckoning Hand, 

Over there.’ ” 

Hannah had not heard a footfall, nor had 
the sick woman raised her eyes to the door so 
softly opened and as gently closed. 


There was silence when the hymn finished ; 
then Hannah rose from her knees and said, 
speaking slowly in her ear in a voice a little 
raised— 

“ Farewell, best and kindest friend. It is 
midnight, and ‘ he ’ will be here directly. 
You do well to value your noble, priceless 
husband. . . . God spare you to him for 
many a long year.” 

She stooped down and kissed the hectic- 
tinted cheek, then added— 

“ Remember it was you who came to me as 
God’s messenger of mercy; but for your teach¬ 
ing I might to-day be one to sit in darkness and 
in the shadow of death. I thank you with 
joyful thanks.” 

The Squire, standing within the closed 
door, had taken a step forward, thrilled by 
the voice. Nothing could disguise that. I11 
singing it was full and round and tender; in 
speech it was melodious, with the tones of a 
rich contralto. 

As Mrs. Lawrence rose from her knees and 
turned towards the door, Wilson Curzon, 
with a look of indescribable surprise upon his 
handsome face, put out his hand and said, in 
a voice deep with impassioned feeling— 

“ Hannah ! ” 

And the little schoolmistress, completely 
startled and thrown off her guard, said 
simply— 

“ Wilson! ” 

And thus they met after long, long years of 
separation. No words were spoken, no ex¬ 
planations offered on either side. At the 
very moment when they looked each other in 
the face the doctor and the night nurse 
arrived, ushered in by Mrs. Morris, the 
housekeeper. 

The Squire moved to the invalid’s side, and 
“Mrs. Lawrence” escaped before there was 
time to miss her. 

* * # * 


Llannah, sleeping late the following morn¬ 
ing, after a restless night, was aroused by the 
tolling of the bell. Distinctly came the 
double beat, proclaiming the dead to be a 
woman; then the strokes for years, which 
numbered ten beyond the Squire’s. 

A little note came later from the Squire. 

“ My beloved wife passed away at dawn. 
She was conscious to the last; but the doctor 
gave me no hope from the first moment of my 
arrival. She spoke much of you and desired 
her ‘ dearest love.’ 

“I intend to go abroad, so soon as I have 
laid my faithful wife to rest. I would crave a 
brief interview with you at the rectory before 
the sea again divides us. 

“ Meanwhile, believe me to be 
“ Yours sincerely, 

“ Wilson Curzon.” 

The asked-for interview, although promised, 
did not take place. Hannah was ill. She 
had fallen a victim to a prevalent epidemic 
which, at that time, closed the school for 
some four months. 

It was not until the following autumn that 
she saw the Squire (upon his return from his 
travels), and then it was to say with her lips 
what had been already briefly written a few 
weeks previously, that by-and-by she would 
give up teaching, and, as Wilson Curzon’s 
wife, take up her residence at the Hall. 

In an earlier letter Hannah Lawrence 
Brown had confessed she had no claim to call 
herself “ Mrs. Lawrence,” giving a brief out¬ 
line of her life since her father’s death ; and 
Wilson Curzon, reading between the lines, 
was fully prepared to hear, when opportunity 
came, that “the past,” with its supposed 
deception, was a myth. They were both still 
in life’s prime, and Hannah will never regret 
the months spent in that pretty Berkshire 
country as the village schoolmistress. 
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OR, 

THE DAWN OF LETTERS. 

By EMMA RREWER. 


PART H. 

“ No single achievement of man is more 
important than the art of writing.” 

Previous to the discovery of the art of 
alphabetic writing, the means of noting events, 
exchanging thoughts and keeping accounts 
were so curious and complicated that they 
needed special teachers and education to be 
able to make use of them. 

Put yourselves in the place of the ancients, 
and think how difficult it would be to convey 
your inmost thoughts to friends at a distance 
in a series of crude pictures on a brick or stone 
or tablet of baked clay. Or think of receiving 
a love-letter in such a fashion. Yet had you 
lived in the ages before writing was known, it 
is more than likely you would have received 
your sweetheart’s letters and offer of marriage 
in this same unwieldy manner. Indeed the 
oldest love-letter in the world of which we 


have any knowledge is one containing an offer 
of marriage to an Egyptian Princess, written 
3,500 years ago. It is in the form of an 
inscribed brick, and is therefore not only a 
very old love-letter but a most substantial one ; 
a contrast indeed to the poet’s, 

“ Writ in honey dew upon a lily leaf 
With quill of nightingale.” 

Neither one nor other would be appreciated 
in these days, I fancy. 

As to keeping accounts, it is difficult for 
some cf us even now when everything is made 
comparatively easy, but what we should have 
done in the old days, I do not know. Imagine 
keeping the accounts of a large business firm 
by means of knotted cords, or the statistics of 
the population by coloured string, or estimating 
a man’s possessions by the knots, loops, and 
colours on certain cords. Yet had we lived in 
the ages of long ago, we must have used these 
complicated methods, for they were the only 


sure and accurate ones available; but then I 
suppose they would have formed part of our 
education, just as arithmetic does now. 

Legend places the tying of knots in strings 
for noting events and keeping accounts at 
about 2,800 years b.c., and is of opinion that 
in very ancient times knotted cords served the 
Chinese for the administration of affairs. I 
wonder if our tying a knot in our pocket- 
handkerchief when we want to remember 
something is a survival of this custom ? 

In a certain island not so very long ago a 
rope 400 fathoms long (800 yards) was used 
as a Revenue book. It was divided into 
several portions, corresponding to the various 
districts of the island, and the strands were of 
coloured threads, each having its own signifi¬ 
cation. The tax-gatherers, by means of this 
cord, kept an accurate account of the hogs, 
pigs, and pieces of sandalwood at which each 
person was taxed. 

Even as late as 1872, an Indian judge says, 
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“ I well remember while trying my first case, 
between a grasping Mahajun and a Southal, 
how astonished [ was when I ordered them to 
produce their accounts. The Southal took 
from his back hair a dirty piece of knotted 
grass-string and threw it on the table, request¬ 
ing the Court to count that as it had got too 
long for him. Each knot represented a rupee, 
a longer space between two knots represented 
a year.” 

The ancient Egyptians were evidently 
familiar with the methods of tying knots in 
cords, for the purpose of calling to mind 
certain matters of information, for one of the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics is a knotted and hooped 
cord. 

We are overwhelmed vdien we think of the 
difficulties with which the ancients had to 
contend in their correspondence and in the 
keeping of their accounts ; and we look about 
us to see how it is that we are so much better 
off in that direction than they. 

First and foremost we owe our greater 
facilities to the discovery of alphabetic writing 
by the Phoenicians—a discovery which is 
regarded as the oldest existing monument of 
civilisation. It was a form of writing so 
perfectly simple that it came within the under¬ 
standing of all, and when at length it was 
accepted by the two great peoples of antiquity 
—the Greeks and the Romans—it was only a 
matter of time before it passed to the nations 
of Northern Europe, and became the system 
of almost the whole civilised world. 

This discovery of alphabetic writing made 
it possible to record events, transmit thoughts 
and pass on to future generations the history, 
literature and science of a country, but not 
with the ease and facility we at the present 
time enjoy. 

Of course the heavy cumbersome character 
of the materials used in the early times must 
have prevented the rapid and ready expression 
of thought by writing, even when the 
Phoenician system became known. It is 
therefore quite natural to suppose that when 
the ancients longed to set down their ideas 
they would look about them for suitable 
materials on which to write them, and these 
would depend greatly upon their surroundings. 
For example, those who lived in tents would 
be likely to use the skins of the buffalo, the 
antelope, or other creatures, while those who 
lived on the borders of forests would utilise the 
large leaves and inner bark of some of the 
trees. 

It is interesting to note that the Hindoos 
continued the use of leaves of trees for writing 
material until within the last century, and that 
even now books of leaves are not uncommon 
in the South of India and in Ceylon. If we 
may judge from the name of leaf being still 
supplied to paper books, it may have been that 
leaves were formerly the principal material 
used. 

The interior bark of trees is of very ancient 
use, and its Latin name, liber> seems to 
intimate that its use among the Romans was 
as ancient as the art of writing itself. In one 
respect the bark was superior to the leaf, for it 
could be rolled into a volume * while the leaf 
would crack if subjected to the same process. 

Birch-bark records are still kept by some 
Indian tribes, and in Cashmere. The largest 
specimens are made by securing together a 
large number of pieces of bark. On these the 
people record songs, histories and love-letters, 
most graphically and skilfully. 

Parchment and papyrus occupy very im¬ 
portant positions in the history and develop¬ 
ment of alphabetic writing, and to these we 
are greatly indebted for the facilities we now 
enjoy. 

The invention of parchment for writing 


* Volume is derived from the word volumen , a 
name given to papyrus rolls. 


material has been generally attributed to 
Eumenes, King of Pergamos (third century 
B.C.), though some attribute it to a much 
earlier date. 

He was the founder of an extensive library 
in which the new manufacture was largely 
introduced. 

Josephus states that the copy of the Law 
presented by the seventy elders to Ptolemy 
Philadelphus near 300 B.c. was written upon 
parchment or vellum, and excited the aston¬ 
ishment of the king by its extraordinary fine¬ 
ness as well as by the cunning manner in 
which the different skins were sewn together 
and the exquisite writing in letters of gold. 

The use of parchment and papyrus paper, 
which came from Egypt about the same 
period, and was as much in use as the former, 
did much to diffuse literature. 

This paper was scarcely what we understand 
by the term ; it was a mass of torn fragments 
of vegetable matter evenly spread out and 
joined together by their own adhesiveness, 
being full of saccharine matter. 

It was first made in Memphis, and at a 
very early date it formed an important branch 
of commerce, and its manufacture was carried 
on by the Egyptians in Alexandria during a 
long period, but its supply was always less 
than the demand. 

The material which the ancient Egyptians 
themselves used to write upon was a delicate 
membrane obtained by unrolling the fibrous 
stem of the papyrus, an aquatic plant once 
very common on the Nile, but now almost 
extinct. The material thus made was appar¬ 
ently very delicate and fragile, but in reality 
was most enduring, as may be seen by the 
many specimens still extant. 

It has been suggested that in Egypt linen 
was used as a writing material long before 
papyrus, but it was never common, although 
a good deal of hieroglyphic writing has been 
discovered on linen mummy cloths. 

Before the invention of paper, the Chinese 
used silk and cotton cloths as writing materials, 
then they made paper of the inner rind of the 
bark of a tree called chu-ku, which is some¬ 
thing like our mulberry tree, although its 
fruit more resembles the fig. 

Paper made of rags was probably invented 
by them and introduced into Europe by the 
Arabs about 50 years B.c. 

Paper, as we understand it, in the course 
of time superseded papyrus; it was made 
wholly of cotton and was called Charta 
Bombycina. It is supposed to have been 
introduced about the end of the ninth century, 
and not a year too soon, for owing to the 
scarcity of writing materials and the high 
price demanded for them, the Greeks pur¬ 
sued the almost sacrilegious practice of 
erasing the valuable writings of ancient 
authors written on parchment in order to get 
space for their own. 

The abundance, therefore, of cotton paper 
happily put a stop to this barbarism. Although 
used extensively for all books and writings, 
it was not deemed sufficiently durable for 
important documents, for which purpose 
parchment was still employed, and subse¬ 
quently it was discovered that linen rags 
made better paper than cotton rags. 

This introduction of a cheap and abundant 
material for writing was another step towards 
the facilities we now enjoy. 

Naturally each change or advance in writing 
materials necessitated a change of implements, 
those in former use being too rough and sharp 
for writing on parchment and paper. A 
manuscript is iniluenced by the fact of the 
material being costly or abundant; even the 
implements used give certain characteristics 
to it, and it is not difficult to distinguish the 
chisel, the brush, the reed, the stylus or the 
quill when glancing at it. A manuscript is 
in fact like the speech of which it is the 


vehicle, viz., the expression of human 
character, and therefore typewriting can 
never take the place of handwriting. 

The implement answering to our pen was 
the reed, a sort of bulrush which grew in 
many parts of the East; such reeds cut in 
the manner of a quill are still used by those 
nations that write the Arabic characters. 

The quill or penna did not come into use 
until about the year 600 A.D. 

As to inks, the first used was probably 
composed of soot or lampblack mixed with 
some sort of size or gum water. The value 
of this ink appears in the many papyrus 
manuscripts discovered at Herculaneum, which, 
although burned and buried for nearly eighteen 
centuries, are still legible, the ink remaining, 
as it were, embossed on the surface and 
appearing blacker than the burned paper. 

A sort of ink is mentioned even in the time 
of Moses (Num. v. 23), and in Ezekiel ix. 2, 3, 
the ink-hom is mentioned, and Jcr. xxxvi. 18, 
“ I wrote them with ink in a book.” 

It is still the custom in the East to carry 
the ink-horn stuck in the girdle, not only by 
the scribes, but by ministers of state who 
wear it in the same manner as a symbol of 
office. 

Chaucer in his “ Sompners Tale ” has these 
lines :— 

“ His fellow had a staffe tipped with borne, 

A paire of tables all of iverie; 

And a pointed polished fetouslie, 

And wrote alwaie the names, as he stood, 

Of all folke that gave him any good.” 

The ink of the ancients differed very little 
from that which the Orientals employ at the 
present time, which is better adapted than 
ours to the formation of their written 
characters, and this is true of the Hebrew 
also, the letters of which are more easily and 
properly formed with this ink than our own, 
and with reeds rather than with quill pens. 


Had the Ancients studied the wasp they 
might have had the use of paper for writing 
long before. 

The substance of which the walls and cells 
of a vespiary—a nest or colony of wasps— 
are constructed, has been ascertained to be 
nothing more nor less than paper formed of 
wood raspings mixed with a sort of size 
worked to a paste and subsequently spread 
into sheets by the wasp fabricator. 

If you live in the country, you may frequently 
see a wasp busily working with its jaws upon 
an old paling or window frame; it seems a 
small matter, but it was by noticing this 
circumstance that Reaumur discovered the 
wasp to be a paper-maker, and was enabled 
to trace the subsequent processes of her 
manufacture. 

It seems that after rasping the tree or old 
palings the wasp takes her burden of wood- 
fibre and enters a hole in the bank or else¬ 
where and proceeds to knead it into a paste, 
and supposing that her nest is already in 
course of construction, she will spread a 
covering of this substance on the roof of 
the chamber, strengthening it with repeated 
layers. This being done to her satisfaction, 
she proceeds to make a hanging floor or 
terrace of the same substance she used for 
the roof, making it secure by rods of the same 
paper, only somewhat stronger. 

This floor or terrace is circular, and com¬ 
posed of an immense number of cells made 
of the paper already described, each cell being 
a perfect hexagon. 

These are not used as honey-pots as in the 
case of bees, because wasps do not make 
honey, but are simply appropriated to the 
rearing of the young; each cell is really a 
paper cradle. The bee-hive has been called 
a waxen palace, and the wasp’s nest a paper 
cottage. 
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THE NEEDLEWORK OF WAR-TIME. 

By DORA DE BLAQUIERE. 


E have all been want¬ 
ing to know, I am 
sure, what we can 
personally do for our 
brave soldiers in the 
way of work, and a 
great many of us 
have already been 
busy, almost day and 
night, in knitting 
helmets and socks for 
those already on their way. Many of our officers 
know the value of them for sleeping in the 
open and the immense protection to the head 
and neck. For the nights and mornings are 
cold and raw, and the single military blanket 
is not very thick, and has a supplement of 
newspaper if a big one can be found. 

One of the easiest things to make for the 
use of the wounded in hospital is the capital 
wrap which bears the name of its inventor, 
Miss Nightingale. Two yards of flannelette 
are required to make one, and a good material 
should be selected. Take off a full quarter of 
a yard at one end, and use it as a lining at 
one side to strengthen the shoulder part; in 
order to do this you lay the piece along one of 
the selvedges and tack it down, turning in all 
the raw edges. It may then be sewn on with 
the machine. Then double the wrap in half, 
and make an opening a finger and a half long 
for the neck, turn in the edges, and stitch 
down on each side. Add strings of washing 
ribbon. 

A “ Tam-o’-Shanter ” cap or “ bonnet,” if 
worked in crochet-stitch, had better be made 
in doable Berlin wool. The following is a 
good recipe for it. Work a 3-chain, unite ; 
work in rounds of double crochet; increase by 
2 stitches into I, when necessary to make it 
lie fiat. Begin the under part when the round 
attains twelve inches in diameter. First round, 
mark the point of commencement, and work 
round 2 rows. Third round, double, and de¬ 
crease ; repeat. Fourth round, 5 double, and 
decrease ; repeat. The fifth, sixth and seventh, 
should be plain ; and the eighth round de¬ 
creased at every 20th stitch. Then make 
seven rounds without decreasing, ending off 
with 3 single stitches. A tuft of the wool 
should be added to the top of the cap, and 
then line the crown, cutting the black silk or 


black calico round, and afterwards the under 
part. A lining for the forehead should next 
be inserted, a binding of black ribbon, about 
three-quarters of an inch wide, completing the 
whole. 

Tam-o’-Shanters can also be made in 4-ply 
fingering, and they can also be knitted; but I 
do not give the knitted instructions, as I have 
always found that crochet took up so much 
less time, and wore quite as well. There is a 
description of Neapolitan cap, which is knitted 
just as a stocking is knitted, and ends in a 
long point. This is considered useful by many 
people as a head protector. 

The following instructions for making hel¬ 
mets have always been issued by the Mission 
to Seamen for use in the North Sea ; and they 
have been taken out by several of those who 
have already departed for the seat of war, and 
they are better in every way than a Tam-o’- 
Shanter, for sleeping in, to protect the head 
from the cold as well as the neck. 

Have four bone needles, No. 9. Cast on 
90 stitches, 30 on each of three needles, very 
loosely. Work thus: knit 3 stitches, purl 3, 
and go on in this manner round and round till 
you have done a piece five inches long. Then 
place on a piece of string 21 stitches; this 
should be 4 knit ribs and 3 purl ones. Put 
the remaining stitches on two needles, leave 
off ribbing, and knit backwards and forwards 
for thirty-eight rows in plain knitting ; this 
will be about four inches. Now knit 15 
stitches, take 2 together, knit the remainder 
plain. Next row the same; go on thus till 
you have reduced to about 42 stitches, then 
knit 9 stitches only, and take 2 together and 
work thus till you have reduced to 25 stitches. 
Reduce four times in each row till 3 stitches 
remain. Now resume your four pins ; take up 
the loops at the ends of the plain rows, also 
the 21 stitches on the string; count them 
round—there should be 114 in all, including 
the 3 remaining on the pin. If there are too 
many or too few, knit 2 together or make one 
or two, so as to make the correct number. 
Next rib round and round as you did at first, 
3 plain and 3 purl, taking care that the 
ribbing matches those which were on the 
string. You will find it easier to knit plain 
the first row till you come to these stitches, 
when you can commence ribbing. Work for 


two and a half inches and then cast off loosely. 
In this matter of casting off, as well as in 
casting on, it is very needful to be careful, for 
nothing is so tiresome as to find a tight band 
through which you must push your way, or 
else break it, to have more discomfort from a 
loose edge. 

Personally speaking, I always knit with two 
needles only, and these same instructions will 
answer perfectly ; and I find that I can knit 
much faster with two needles than with four. 
A 4-ply fingering makes a good stout 
helmet, but there are plenty of other de¬ 
scriptions that can be used ; Alloa yarn, for 
instance, which is stouter, and pins No. 8 are 
required as well as four and a half ounces of 
the yarn. 5-ply fingering is rather softer than 
Alloa and will need the same pins. 

In the way of easy knitting, we have the 
long comforter, or muffler, which is also a 
great help in keeping the men warm by day. 
Alloa, fingering and fleecy, may be used for 
the thick ones ; double Berlin, single Berlin, 
and Lady Betty are for a better and finer 
class of thing. From 60 to 64 stitches should 
be cast on, and the usual length is about two 
yards. Narrower ones would require about 
36 to 40 stitches. These may be made of 
plain knitting, or the Brioche stitch may be 
used, which is worked thus. Make 1, slip 1, 
knit 2 together, and knit 2 plain stitches at 
each end. Or, a purl and plain design may 
be chosen, 3 purl and 3 plain, which is very 
good for the finer kinds of wool. 

Most of the officers took out woollen socks, 
as being the most lasting, and the best for the 
long marches and fatigue. To those who 
knit these, I would say, make them long 
enough in the leg ; well and closely ribbed to 
the top ; and, above all things, choose a well¬ 
fitting size for the foot. There are so many 
good books on the subject, that there need be 
no badly-fitting socks. A good 4-ply finger¬ 
ing, heather mixture, or dark-blue mixture 
for colouring. But, indeed, there are such 
numbers of good yarns to be found that it is 
hard to select. 

The articles may be sent by post or rail, 
prepaid, to Captain D. MacIntyre, R. A. M. 
Corps, Station Plospital, Edinburgh Castle ; 
or to Miss Robinson, Soldiers’ Institute, 
Portsmouth. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


TWILIGHT CIRCLE. 

A few words to all my dear girl correspondents. 
Long before there was any thought of a Twilight 
Circle column, piles of j'our letters had gradually 
accumulated. I alluded to a few of them on our 
“ Open Evenings,” which were greatly liked by you 
all, if I may judge from letters recently received. 
Though unable to do more than touch on the con¬ 
tents of a few of these communications, I valued them 
so much and sympathised so truly with the writers, 
that I could not bear to destroy them. Hence the 
long-delayed replies which are gradually reaching 
you through the channel opened for us by the kind 
thought of our dear Editor and true friend of girls. 
That the replies, however long deferred, have been 
constantly looked for and are now heartily welcomed, 
new letters abundantlj’ prove. My love to each and 
all of you.— Ruth Lamb. 


Thro. C. —Your “ religious difficulty” is no uncom¬ 
mon one. You hesitated to offer yourself for the 
rite of confirmation because you felt that “ j'our 
love for God was not strong enough to induce you 
to give up your own will for His, or really to 
dedicate your life to His service.” At the same 
time you say, “ I very much want the peace of God 
which passcth all understanding, and I want to 


feel safe, ar.d that whatever my earthly troubles 
are I have always God, and that He will love me 
and take care of me.” You ought not to make a 
solemn promise knowing that you have no present 
intention of keeping it. You say, “ I have asked 
God to make me love Him many times, but the 
love has not come.” It often happens that both 
old and young people would like to grasp Christ 
with one hand and find safety in the contact, 
whilst clinging with the other to worldly habits and 
indulgences which must hinder them in running the 
Christian race. Ask yourself whether your prayers 
have been offered with a reservation. Have you 
been in earnest, or has there been an undercurrent 
of longing that you might have a sense of safety 
through the love of God in Christ, without being 
called on for self-sacrifice or service ? The titles 
“ servant of God,” “ disciple of Christ,” are not 
mere honorary ones. They involve the doing of 
the Master’s will as well as knowing it, the following 
His example—afar off it may be at first, but with 
an overpowering longing for a closer union with 
and growing likeness to our Great Teacher. Do 
not be discouraged. Watch over self and re¬ 
member the omnipresence of God. Here and now 
are the place and time for work and service, but 
these must be given heartily. You cannot serve 
two masters. 


Agnes H.—Before your letter reached me T had 
promised to forward one from another correspon¬ 
dent to “ Une de vos Filles.” Perhaps if her 
health will permit she may also be able to send you 
an occasional word of cheer, for her great desire is 
to serve her divine Lord by making others happier 
in His service. In any case you, ray dear Agnes, 
have cause for rejoicing though you get down¬ 
hearted at times and are lonely and dissatisfied 
with the best you have been able to do. Looking 
to Jesus as your best friend and “personal 
Saviour,” you can recall and appropriate to your¬ 
self those precious farewell words addressed to the 
disciples : “ Lo I am with you alway, even to the 
end of the world.” Can you think of them and 
feel lonely ? Do not be afraid of writing again. 

An Afflicted Spinster. —To know that you and I 
have been intimate though unseen friends for more 
than fifteen years is a great pleasure. Such words 
as yours deepen one’s feeling of responsibility, for 
you write that I have seemed to know your trials 
and have entered into your very nature, and that 
you have felt compelled to lead a better life through 
our imaginary talks and meetings together. Heart¬ 
felt, loving thanks for your prayers on behalf of the 
Editor and contributors to the u G. O. P.,” and for 
your sweet letter written under difficulties, the 
contents of which will not soon be forgotten by mo. 
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THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER, 


T -\Y K.—There is indeed a delightful bond of union 
around our Twilight Circle. Every letter I receive 
proves this. If I have been able to place high 
ideals before my girls, the power has surely been 
given in answer to our prayers for each other. I 
am specially glad that certain words were brought 
helpfully home to you at a joyful, but most impor¬ 
tant crisis in your life. You were right in thinking 
that I should prize your frank confidence and 
sympathise with you in your new joys. God grant 
that they may prove only the beginning or still 
brighter and better things. It would be hard to 
tell you how much it cost me to depict a scene so 
sacred to me, but I feel more than repaid by your 
dear letter. It is also very sweet to know that 
those who serve in your home are, through you, also 
members of our circle. Please tell them so from me. 

E. M. B. writes how much she has been helped and 
strengthened many a time by our talks together, 
and that she dreaded the end of the last j G. O. P. 
volume lest it should mean “ Good-bye, in a sense. 
The news of our correspondence column brought 
great relief, and she adds, ti I airi more glad than 
I can write to have the joy of still being in touch 
with you.” Be sure that I am always especially 
drawn to the dear motherless girls, many ot whom, 
like yourself, are weighted with responsibilities 
almost too heavy for them to bear. There is some¬ 
thing tragic in the very thought that when the girl s 
best earthly guide and prop are taken away, she is 
often compelled to assume a double burden, and 
give advice whilst feeling sorely in need of it her¬ 
self. It is much to be able to write as you do : I 
know my loving Heavenly Father is over all, and 
the words, ‘ No other path would do for me,’ often 
pass through my mind.” You are not the only gill 
who has suffered in early childhood from the seem¬ 
ing indifference of one parent. The fathers, mostly 
the bread-winners of the family, are often so absorbed 
‘ by business cares that they cannot leave them out¬ 
side the threshold, but carry all the weight of them 
to the fireside. Others, without in the least meaning 
to be unkind, cannot adapt themselves to the society 
of children even of their own. I hey have no idea ot 
the hungering for paternal love and the longing for 
the father’s'smile and caress which is ever present 
with some of the tender little ones who shrink aside 
when the head of the family appears. You may 
believe me that there are brave masculine natures 
and loving fathers who feel so ignorant about chil¬ 
dren, that they are half frightened of their ovyn. 
In your case I am rejoiced, to know that the in- 
visible but terribly real wall of separation between 
you and your father exists no longer, and that he 
truly loves you, shows his affection and thinks 
nothing too good for you. Try to forget that the 
barrier was ever there ; you will be the happier for 
so doing. Believe me I value all you say about 
your affection for me. I shall delight to be of use 
to you in the future. 

N 0> 2.—You ask if a Christian ought to spend 
money on unnecessary pleasures when people are 
starving and the heathen wanting the Bible ? If a 
book-lover should buy books he does not actually 
need, with money he might give to the poor ? You 
are puzzled by problems in the lives of those whom 
you believe to be real Christians, who, though 
liberal in giving to the needy, might do still more 
if the}' spent less in pleasure. A true Christian 
cannot be a selfish person, because a sense of 
God’s infinite love to him must inspire gratitude, 
and gratitude can only find satisfaction in action. 
Since we cannot return anything to God, Who is the 
giver of all, we can only pass on a share of our 
blessings to the needy ones around us as a proof of 
our thankfulness. A true Christian can never 
forget that the two commandments, “ Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, soul 
and strength” is closely linked with “And thy 
neighbour as thyself.” So the first supreme love 
to God finds vent in acts of love towards our 
neighbour. We recognise that we are only His 
stewards, and to Him we must render account. 
You and I must not, however, judge our neighbours 
in these matters. When the rich young man, whose 
case you quote, came to Christ, our dear Lord 
knew not only the outside circumstances of his 
life, but could read the thoughts and intents of his 
heart. He knew that amid so much that was 
estimable and lovable in his character there 
lurked a fatal blemish. He had the choice of 
poverty and close companionship with Christ, or 
riches and position without Him. He clung to 
wealth and went away sorrowful, because he could 
not be a disciple of Jesus without self-sacrifice. 
And yet no more was required of him than had 
been cheerfully rendered by others, for at the words 
“ Follow me,” the four fishermen immediately left 
their nets and all they had ; the tax-gatherer forsook 
the receipt of custom—a lucrative post—and the 
rest of the chosen twelve acted in like manner and 
without question. Perhaps you have not con¬ 
sidered how little you really know of the life and 
circumstances of any individual outside your home. 
The mo t truly generous people often give in secret, 
and many a loving heart is stirred to do more than 
means authorise, by a self-sacrificing spirit. One 
word more. Were the rich to give up all things 
that we deem luxuries, vast numbers of happy 
workers would find their occupation gone, and 
the idlers and needy people would be greatly 
increased. 


One who Loves You Dearly.—I will forward your 
letter to my dear correspondent as you wish, and I ^ 
am sure, if she consents to write to you occasion¬ 
ally, you will benefit greatly by such a correspon¬ 
dence. Probably you will hear from her, if she is 
well enough to write, long before these lines arc in 
print; hence I shall not attempt to answer your 
letter myself. I will just return love and hearty 
thanks for your good wishes, and, on behalf of our 
circle and myself, ask you to continue your prayers 
for each and all. If a true spirit of prayer animated 
every one of us, and each day petitions went up to 
God from every heart, what showers of blessings we 
might confidently look for! 

One who is still Anxious.— If you have never 
spoken to the young lady named in your letter, as 
I was led to understand from your former one, I 
doubt whether your writing to her would do any 
good. I sympathise with your motives, but there 
are passages in the letter you purpose addressing 
to her which ought to be greatly modified, if you 
wish to avoid giving offence and so doing more 
harm than good. Written words are so different 
from spoken ones. You cannot accompany them 
by looks and tones which prove your interest in and 
affection for the person addressed. Pen, ink, and 
paper make but a poor substitute for words spoken 
straight from the heart. Have you any reason to 
think that the young lady in whom you are so much 
interested has any feeling of regard for you, or 
would be likely to pay attention to such an 
appeal ? Knowing so little myself I find it difficult 
to advise you, but certainly I should not send that 
letter as it stands. I know you mean only to 
be kind. 

Madge R.—I have so often thought of you during 
the long interval which has elapsed since I had 
your letter, and I have felt and I still feel so sorry 
for your troubles. I wish with all my heart that I 
could help you in obtaining pupils, but I have no 
power to do so, and absolutely no acquaintances in 
the city where you dwell or its neighbourhood. 
Had I known any individual who could be of use 
to vou, I should have tried to interest her on your 
behalf long ago. It is a joy to know that our talks 
were “ a source of great comfort to you,” and that 
you hoped for their continuance. We are still in 
touch with each other, however. 

GIRLS’ EMPLOYMENTS. 

Aspirant ( Factory and Workshop Inspectorship ).— 
Inspectors of factories are appointed by the Home 
Secretary, but the number of these ladies is at 
present so small that it would be idle to encourage 
any larger number of girls to aspire to such posts. 
At the same time a girl who has a thorough know¬ 
ledge of factory and workshop law (which can be 
acquired by studying various handbooks on the 
subject), and has also received a sanitary inspector’s 
training, can not infrequently obtain enployment 
as a sanitary inspector, health visitor, or as a 
lecturer on subjects of hygiene. In the first in¬ 
stance we should recommend you to follow the 
course of training laid down by the National 
Health Society. 56, Berners Street, London, W., 
and to take the society’s full sanitary inspector’s 
diploma. The society would then put you in the 
way of hearing of vacancies as they arise. 

L. E. A. ( Dressmaking).—In good London dress¬ 
making firms the ordinary term of apprenticeship 
is tliree years, not two, as you say. For an indoor 
apprentice £3° is a customary premium. Many 
girls evade apprenticeship by going into firms 
during the height of the season when almost any 
pair of hands is acceptable; but such young 
women seldom make thorough dressmakers, al¬ 
though they may acquire a certain amount of 
knowledge of the business. We arc glad to learn 
how well our efforts to please our girl readers are 
appreciated by yourself and your friends. 

Secretar {Secretaryship).— With a good general 
education, such as you evidently possess, and a 
knowledge of French and German, j’ou ought to 
be able to obtain, if not a secretaryship, a clerk¬ 
ship in the City without much difficulty. Your 
shorthand and typewriting, however, ought to be 
very good. If they are not, you should go to some 
first-rate typewriting office and practise until your 
speed increases. It is probable also that in this 
way you would most readily obtain a post. 

Freda ( Christmas Cards).— Clever designs for Christ¬ 
mas cards may always be submitted to the large 
London firms of chromo-lithographers and litho¬ 
graphic publishers. For what are called hand- 
painted cards there is little demand, and “etchings,” 
if by these vou mean pen and ink drawings, are 
only marketable if they are capable of being re¬ 
produced in large quantities. 

Sybil F. P. ( Scientific Dress Cutter Y—If your 
daughter has as yet had no training, she ought to 
be apprenticed to a good firm of dressmakers or 
ladies’ tailors. But if she has been fully trained, 
she might seek some subordinate position to begin 
with. Unless she is a very expert pattern cutter, 
we doubt whether the cutting-out could be en¬ 
trusted to her at first. In any case we should 
advise you to call with your daughter at the office 
of the Young Women’s Christian Association, 
25, George Street, Hanover Square, where you 
■would be informed which are the firms with which 
you could safely place a girl. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Johannafi.— Your plan of “running away” and 
getting a situation as governess is little to your 
credit, especially as you already know that your 
leaving home would be against your father’s will. 
You forget, first, that you are a minor, and abso¬ 
lutely under his rule ; secondly, that governesses are 
little in demand, as people prefer sending their chil¬ 
dren to school ; thirdly, that older and experienced 
women (not girls) would be required ; and the 
highest references as to character and temper 
would be essential ; and no little girl in her teens, 
who ran away from home, would be thought of for 
a moment. What an example for a trainer and 
teacher of children ! Try to please your mother, 
and do your duty, and set a good example to your 
sisters; and pray humbly and earnestly for God’s 
grace to do better ; and you will feel happier in 
striving to please Him, as well as your mother, to 
whom you are evidently a trial, instead of a comfort 
and a help. 

Over-Sensitive.—W e consider that your friend—so- 
called—has behaved very ill; but the line of conduct 
011 should adopt towards her should be directed 
y your mother, to whom her conduct has been 
equally bad and disrespectful, after having allowed 
her the privilege of coming to her house every day 
as an intimate guest. But, if there be a real likeli¬ 
hood that she wall become your brother’s wife, you 
must be specially careful so to maintain your own 
dignity, and limit your confidences and familiarity 
with her, as to have no quarrel with her, nor by any 
word, nor act, to have wherewithal to reproach 
yourself, nor give lasting offence when she enters 
your family as your sister-in-law. 

Doli.ie McDougal.— The bride’s family supplies the 
breakfast, or luncheon, and the wedding-cake ; but 
the bridegroom provides everything for the home 
to which he takes his wife, furniture, linen, and all 
things else. Any gifts in reference to the new 
home, which may be given by the bride’s family, are 
entirely gratuitous. She has been supplied with all 
necessaries in her father’s house—her natural 
home—and any man who takes her from it is bound 
to recoup her for all she has given up for his sake. 

Marjorie.— An elegant artistic hand always slopes 
from left to right. Upright hands are more suitable 
for office and commercial work—not the style for 
drawing-room correspondence. Observe that the 
word “ style,” as just employed, should not be 
spelt “stile,” as that means the gate of a field or 
back-yard. July 2nd, 1884, was a Wednesday. It 
was leap year. 

Harebell— Wash j*our hands in vinegar and water, 
and well powder your gloves inside each time of 
putting them on. Write to the office manager and 
obtain direct information. 

Perplexed.— When an engagement (for marriage) is 
broken off, the woman, of course, should return the 
ring which was the pledge of the mutual betrothal ; 
but to return it “broken ” would be in excecdingly 
bad taste—an “adding of insult to injury”; aid 
no one of any good feeling colild be guilty of so ill- 
bred an act. 


CATHERINE. 

EVERY girl bearing by legal registration 
the above name or"its foreign equivalent 
or the abbreviated form of Kate is 
requested to compile and write a paper 
under the title of 

Some Catherines in History 

in competition for prizes. 

There will be three prizes. First 
Prize, Five Guineas ; Second Prize, 
Three Guineas ; Third Prize, One 
Guinea. The Editor will adjudicate, 
and the prizes will be sent in the form 
of a cheque. No paper will be returned, 
whether stamps be sent for the purpose 
or not. 

The MS. must occupy from three to 
four pages of foolscap (in a sheet of 
foolscap there are four pages), and must 
be legibly written and signed by the full 
name and address of the writer. 

Each essay should be sent in an 
envelope by post to the Editor, Girl’s 
Own Paper, 56, Paternoster Row, 
London, with the words “ Catherine 
Competition” written on the left-hand 
top corner. The last day for receiving 
the papers is March 26, 1900. 
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MORE ABOUT PEGGY. 

By Mrs. GEORGE DE HORNE VAIZEY. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

The pre-occupation of Peggy’s manner 
during the next week was easily attri¬ 
buted to the responsibility of super¬ 
intending the settling down in the new 
house. From morning until night she 
was rushing about from one worker to 
another, planning, instructing, super¬ 
intending, and when night came she 
crawled into bed, a weary, sore-footed 


little mortal, to fall asleep before her 
head well touched the pillow. The 
revelation of Mrs. Asplin’s danger lay 
like a shadow across her path, but 
beyond a few brief words in the train, 
the subject had never been mentioned 
between them after leaving the doctor’s 
study. 

“ I hope I have not been selfish, 
Peggy, in taking you with me to-day,” 
Mrs. Asplin had then said anxiously. 


11 1 can only tell you that you have 
helped me greatly, and thank you with 
all my heart for your sympathy. Later 
on, dearie, we will have a talk together, 
and I will tell you what is in my mind, 
but first of all I must fight my own battles, 
and gain the prize of which the doctor 
spoke. ‘ The quiet mind' Peg ! When 
that comes, it will take away the sting! ” 
That was all, nor through the weeks 
that followed did ever a word or a look 
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WHAT DO YOU SEE IN —My EYES, PEGGY ? ’ 
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THE GIRL'S OWN RARER. 


in the presence of her family betray 
the dread that lay at Mrs. Asplin’s 
heart. Peggy, running in and out of 
the vicarage, would always find a 
smile awaiting, and a cheery word of 
greeting. At first she felt awkward and 
constrained, but by degrees the first 
painfulness of the impression wore away, 
and with the natural hopefulness of 
youth it seemed that the doctor must 
have taken an unnecessarily gloomy view 
of the case, since a patient in so pre¬ 
carious a condition could surely not be 
so bright, so cheery, so interested in the 
affairs of others ! On her first few visits 
to the vicarage, the girl had felt that it 
would be sacrilege to smile or jest as 
of yore, but it was impossible to keep 
up this attitude when Mrs. Asplin her¬ 
self sparkled into mischief and led 
the bursts of laughter. That dreadful 
half-hour grew more and more unreal, 
until at times it seemed a veritable 
dream. 

A fortnight after the removal into 
Yew Hedge, a letter arrived from Mrs. 
Rollo, inviting Peggy to come up to 
town on a two or three days’ visit, to 
attend some festivities, and enjoy her 
brother’s society. Arthur had not been 
able to leave town during the last few 
weeks, and the desire to see more of 
him, and to be able to help him if 
possible, were powerful inducements in 
his sister’s mind. She anxiously con¬ 
sidered if by any possibility the house¬ 
hold could exist deprived of her impor¬ 
tant services, and slowly accepted the 
assurance that it could! The furniture 
had been arranged, pictures hung and 
re-hung, and what remained to be done 
in the way of blind-fitting, curtain¬ 
hanging, and the like, could surely 
be managed without the assistance of 
a master mind. She was sorry to leave 
the dear, new home, but three days 
would quickly pass, while, apart from 
the joy of seeing Arthur, it would be 
delightful to get to know something 
more about that baffling personage, 
Miss Eunice Rollo. 

Eunice was at the station to meet her 
visitor, all propriety and polite condo¬ 
lence on the fatigue of the journey, and 
Peggy, never to be outdone in grandeur 
of diction, replied in Mariquita fashion, 
so that an elaborate conversation all 
about nothing was carried on through¬ 
out the drive home. Mrs. Rollo was 
out, Arthur busy in the study, and three 
long hours loomed ahead before it would 
be time to prepare for dinner. 

“This is dreadful! We seem to be 
beginning all over again , from the very 
first moment we met! ” sighed Peggy to 
herself. “ What on earth can I talk about 
next ? If I could only make her laugh, 
we should get on better, but I can’t be 
funny to order. At the present moment 
1 have not a joke in my composition, 
and it’s getting serious, for we have 
exhausted the weather and the miseries 
of removing into a new house, and the 
health of every single person we know. 
There is nothing for it but books ! I’ll 
turn her on to books, and dispute every¬ 
thing she says, and that ought to keep 
us going for an hour at least.” She 
cleared her throat, and was just begin¬ 
ning an insinuating, “ Have you read—” 


when she met an earnest look from the 
grey eyes, and Eunice said miserably— 

“/ know what you are thinking! I 
saw you looking at the clock. You 
don’t know how to pass the time, or 
what to say next. I’m dreadfully sorry 
to be so stupid, but the more I want to 
talk, the more dumb I become. I can’t 
describe the sensation, but perhaps you 
have felt it for yourself. Do tell me ! 
Do you know what it is like to be shy ? 
Did you ever feel it ? ” 

Peggy cudgelled her brains, unwilling 
to admit that any human experience was 
beyond her ken, but no ! not one single 
instance of the kind could she remember. 
She had felt lonely at times, silent and 
unsociable, but never shy ! She shook 
her head. 

“ No—never ! I love meeting stran¬ 
gers. It is like opening a new book. 
You can never tell what good friends 
you may become. When I meet some¬ 
one for the first time, I look into her 
eyes, and say to myself—‘What is she ? 
Why is she ? What does she think ? 
Right away down at the bottom of her 
heart, what is she like ? Do we belong 
to each other at all, or is there no single 
point where we can meet ? ’ It is so 
interesting! I assure you I drove through 
the city the other day in an omnibus and 
discovered an affinity on the opposite 
seat! We just looked at each other 
and a sort of flash passed from her eyes 
to mine, and I said to myself, ‘Oh, I do 
like you ! ’ and I knew as well as 
possible that she was thinking the same 
of me. We never spoke, and may never 
meet again, but we ivere friends all the 
same, and when I went away I said in 
my heart, ‘ Good-bye, dear, good luck ! 
So pleased to have met you ! ’ At other 

times I’ve seen people-Gr—r—r ! ” 

she hitched her shoulders to her ears 
and spread out her hands in disgust, 
“ quite respectable and ordinary-looking 
creatures, but there! I wouldn’t touch 
them with the end of my umbrella ! ” 

Eunice regarded her with pensive 
envy. 

“ Oh, dear, I wish I felt like that! 
It would be like a book as you say. I 
love reading, but I always think real life 
is so different.” 

“And so much better! It’s true ,” 
cried Peggy ardently, “and the other 
is pretence. I think it’s a glorious 
thing to live, and just most marvellously 
and wonderfully interesting. Why, 
think of it—every day is a mystery. 
You make your plans in the morning, 
but you know nothing of what may 
happen before night! People sigh 
and moan over the uncertainty of life, 
but that is ungrateful, for there are 
happy surprises as well as sad, and all 
sorts of pleasant things cropping up 
which one never expects. And it ought 
to go on growing more and more beauti¬ 
ful as we grow older and can appreciate 
and understand.” 

“Yes,” sighed Eunice softly. “Oh, 
yes, and so it will—for you, Peggy, at 
least, for you have the gift of happiness. 
I feel things too, but I can’t express my 
feelings. I want to act, and I hang 
back trembling until someone else steps 
forward. I try to speak and my lips 
won’t move. You don’t know how 


dreadful it is to feel as if two iron bands 
were placed round your mouth and 
would not let you speak ! ” 

Peggy laughed in conscience-stricken 
fashion. 

“ I—don’t! ” she cried comically and 
her eyebrows went up in a peak. “ I 
have a pretty considerable fluency of 
language, as an American cousin would 
say, and the worst of it is, I speak first 
and think afterwards ! Your iron bands 
remind me of the man in the dear old 
fairy tale who was under the spell of a 
wicked magician and had iron straps 
bound round his heart. There was only 
one way in which they could be broken 
and no one knew what it was, but one day 
a peasant woman took pity on his suffer¬ 
ings and tried to nurse him, and snap ! 
one of the bands broke off and fell to 
the ground. Another time a little child 
brought him some food, and snap again ! 
another disappeared. Last of all the 
beautiful princess chose him for her 
husband before all her rich suitors, 
and dropped two things upon his cheek 
—a kiss and a tear, and at that all 
the other bands broke at once, and he 
was free. Perhaps that story really 
meant that the man was shy and 
reserved as you are, Eunice, and could 
never show his real self until he found 
friends to love and understand. I am 
not going to shed tears over you, my 
dear, but may I kiss you, please ? You 
only shook hands when we met at the 
station.” 

Eunice rose up swiftly and knelt 
down at Peggy’s feet. Her face was 
lifted to receive the offered kiss, and 
the flush upon her cheeks, the smile 
on her lips revealed such unexpected 
possibilities of beauty as filled the 
other with admiration. The features 
were daintily irregular, the skin fine 
and delicate as a child’s, the hair 
rolled back in a soft, smoke-like ripple. 
The two girls looked at one another 
long and steadily until at last Eunice 
said falteringly— 

“What do you see in —my eyes, 
Peggy ? ” and Peggy answered 
promptly— 

“I see a friend! Please let me go 
on seeing her. While I’m here, Eunice, 
give the carpet a rest and look at me 
instead. You can’t deny that I’m better 
worth seeing.” 

“Oh, you are, especially when you 
pull faces ! ” responded Eunice unex¬ 
pectedly. “Peggy, some day, when 
there is nothing else to do and you are 
not tired, will you imitate people for me 
again ? Will you ? Will you do Hector 
Darcy and Miss Asplin and your father 
when he is angry ? I have never laughed 
as much in my life as when you imitated 
the National Gallery pictures, and Mr. 
Saville says that these are even fun¬ 
nier. It must be delightful to be able 
to mimic people if you are sure they 
won’t think it unkind.” 

“Oh, but I invariably do it before 
them, and they don’t mind a bit. It 
amuses them intensely, and it’s such 
a joke to see their faces. They wear 
such a funny, sheepish, found-out sort 
of expression. Certainly, I’ll give you 
a seance whenever you like. How would 
it be if I began by imitating Miss Rollo 
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and the iron bands, welcoming a young 
friend from the country ? ” 

Eunice gasped and fell back in her 
chair; whereupon, taking silence for 
consent, Peggy placed her cup on the 
table, and crossed to the end of the room, 
where she went through a life-like panto¬ 
mime of the scene which had happened 
on the station platform an hour before. 
The bows, the hand-shakes, the strained 
smiles of greeting were all repeated, 
and two chairs being drawn together 
to represent a carriage, Miss Peggy 
seated herself on the nearer of the 
two, and went through so word-perfect 
a repetition of the real dialogue as 
left her hearer speechless with conster¬ 
nation. Eunice heard her own voice 
bleat forth feeble inanities, saw her 
lips twist in the characteristic manner 
which she felt to be so true, listened 
to Mariquita’s gracious responses, and 
saw (what she had not seen before) 
the wide yawns of weariness which 
Peggy averted her head to enjoy. The 
tremulous movement of her body grew 
more and more pronounced, until pres¬ 
ently the tears were rolling down her 
cheeks and she was swaying in her 
chair in silent convulsions of laughter. 
To see her laugh sent Peggy into re¬ 
sponsive peals of merriment; to hear 
Peggylaugh heightened Eunice’s amuse¬ 
ment ; so there they sat, gasping, shak¬ 
ing, no sooner recovering some degree 
of composure than a recurring chuckle 
would send them off into a condition 
more helpless than the last. 

In the midst of one of these paroxysms 
the door opened, and Arthur stood upon 


How She Signed the Cheque. 

The other day a young lady, the daughter 
of a well-known millionaire, visited a 
jeweller’s shop and selected a turquoise and 
diamond ring valued at fifty pounds. She 
made out her cheque for that sum and handed 
it to the assistant. 

The alert young man glanced at it. 

“ There is a mistake here, I think,” said he, 
with an apologetic smile. 

The young lady flushed and asked if the 
cheque was not for the right amount. 

She was told it was, but- 

“ But what ? ” she exclaimed haughtily. 
“ Do you mean that my cheque is not 
acceptable ? ” 

The assistant mildly acknowledged that 
he knew quite well who the young lady was, 
but explained that the cheque was not made 
out just as it should be. And he handed it 
back. 

The girl ran her eye over it, and then 
turned a deep crimson. 

“ Oh,” she exclaimed ,“1 see ! ” And then 
she proceeded to make out another cheque. 

She had signed the first one—“ Your own 
sweetheart, Jessie.” 

Happiness and Sunlight. —Happiness 
is to the heart what sunlight is to the body, 
and she who shuts out either is an enemy to 
society. 

Success through Failure. — It is a 
mistake to suppose that people succeed only 
through success; they succeed much oftener 
through failure. 


the threshold transfixed with surprise. 
To see Peggy laughing was no un¬ 
common circumstance, but it was a 
different matter where Miss Rollo was 
concerned. During the months which 
he had spent beneath her father’s roof, 
Arthur had been sorry for the girl who 
was left to her own devices by her pre¬ 
occupied parents, and had thought how 
few pleasures she enjoyed, but had 
consoled himself by the reflection that 
she had little taste for the ordinary 
amusements of youth. Like a quiet 
little mouse she slipped in and out, never 
voluntarily opening a conversation, nor 
prolonging it a moment longer than was 
necessary. A struggling smile had 
seemed the height of merriment to 
which she could attain, so that to see 
the quivering shoulders and streaming 
eyes was indeed a revelation of the 
unexpected. Arthur’s feelings were 
curiously contradictory at that moment. 
Pie was gratified at the tribute to his 
sister’s fascination, and yet in some 
inexplicable manner conscious of a 
jarring note in his satisfaction. He 
himself had always been regarded as 
a sufficiently witty and interesting per¬ 
sonage. Plow had it happened that he 
had failed where Peggy had succeeded ? 

When Eunice left the room to allow 
brother and sister to enjoy a confidential 
chat the conversation soon drifted to the 
subject of her own personality. 

“Why did you never tell me what a 
darling she was?” Peggy demanded. 
“I love her already, and I am going to 
love her a great deal more. She is just 
as sweet as can be, and here have you 


been living in this house for months, and 
never a word have you told me about 
her, except that there was a daughter 
and that she was twenty-two. It’s not 
like you to be so unappreciative, my 
dear! Don’t you think she deserves 
more attention than that?” 

“ I don’t think I thought much about 
her in any way,” replied Arthur with 
that air of masculine superiority which 
never failed to rouse his sister’s ire. 
“ She seems a nice quiet sort of girl.” 

Peggy sniffed contemptuously, and 
tossed her head in the air. 

“Nice quiet girl indeed! Is that 
your verdict ? She is ch-arming, my 
dear, that’s what she is, and as for 
looks—— Well, she may not be 
striking to the casual observer, but if 
you take the trouble to look at her face, 
it’s like a beautiful old miniature. Did 
you ever see anything like her eye¬ 
lashes ? They come half-way down her 
cheeks, and her eyes are the sweetest 
I have ever seen, except Mrs. 
Asplin’s.” 

“Eyes!” echoed Arthur vaguely. 
“Eye-lashes! Really I—I’m afraid I 
have never noticed.” 

“ Then please notice at once. It’s 
time you did. Don’t let me have a bat 
for a brother, if you please. Some 
people look so much at other people 
that they can’t see the people who are 
staring them in the face ! ” cried Miss 
Peggy elegantly, whereupon Arthur 
suddenly discovered that it was time to 
dress for dinner, and hurried her 
upstairs to her own room. 

(To be continued.) 
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He had got His Character. 

In some rural districts of England there are 
held annually hiring fairs, where farmers and 
others attend to engage servants. 

At one held in Gloucestershire recently, a 
farmer opened negotiations with a lad who 
seemed suitable for his purpose. Various 
questions having been asked and answered, 
the farmer inquired at last, “Hast got a 
character from thy last place ? ” 

“No,” said the boy; “but my old gafler 
be about somewhere, and I can get he to write 
I one.” 

“ Very well,” was the reply ; “ thee get it 
and meet I here again at four o’clock.” 

The time came, so did the farmer and the 
boy. 

“ Hast got thy character ? ” was the query. 

The answer came short and sharp : “No; 
but I ha’ got thine, and I bean’t a-coming.” 

The Burmese Girl.— A travelled Scot, 
who has had many opportunities of seeing life 
in Burmah, writes with enthusiasm about the 
Burmese girl. “ I remember,” he says, “ after 
being in Burmah some time how surprised I 
was when I first met an English lady again. 
She seemed so tall and graceless, her face so 
pasty, and her mouth so long, and her nose a 
great deal too big; yet, if I had met her in 
Regent Street on a bright afternoon, I should 
have thought her a beautiful woman. The 
Burmese are always smiling, and when a little 
Burmese maiden smiles upon a great lumbering 
six-foot Scot like myself, the smile is some¬ 
thing to dream about.” 


Acrostic II. 

A prophet who in famine sore 
Was fed by God from Heaven’s store. 

A lad who, when his mother died, 

Was sheltered at his father’s side. 

A praying queen who in great fear 
Unto her monarch ventured near. 

A man of prayer, and love, and grace, 
Though living in a heathen place. 

A Name so sweet that those who know 
Its music will not let it go. 

A king who would not do the right. 
And so God took away his sight. 

A place of palms, threescore and ten, 
Where rested many weary men. 

A widowed girl who left her land 
Among God’s flock to take her stand. 
.So! in these letters eight is shown 
A name once given to a stone. E. S. 


Answer to Acrostic 
(Extra Christmas Pa?'t , p. 46). 
A. St. Andrew. 

P. St. Paul. 

O. Onesipliorus. 

C. Cornelius. 

A. Anna. 

L. Lazarus. 

Y. Yule. 

P. St. Peter. 

S. St. Stephen. 

E. St. Elisabeth. 

Apocalypse. 
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PART II. 

ALFRED THE GREAT. 

Towards the close of a spring day in the 
year 878 a young man, clad in the garb of a 
wandering minstrel, with his harp suspended 
across his shoulder, toiled up the steep and 
rugged side of Bratton Hill, which lay above 
the village of Ethandun, not far from the 
town of Westbury in Wiltshire. 

A white horse—formed by cutting away the 
turf and thus exposing the chalk beneath— 
now marks this hillside, 
but on that fine May even¬ 
ing the event which the 
white horse commemor¬ 
ates had not yet taken 
place, and the grass upon 
the steep incline was flat¬ 
tened and worn by the 
tramp of many feet con¬ 
stantly descending and 
ascending between the 
Danish camp upon its 
summit and the plain 
below. 

Some time had elapsed 
since Alfred, the Anglo- 
Saxon king, had been 
utterly routed by the 
Danish invaders, and no 
news of his whereabouts 
having reached the ears 
of friend or foe, his name 
had soon been forgotten. 

The Danes, now regard¬ 
ing themselves as masters 
of the situation, deemed 
it unnecessary to confine 
themselves exclusively 
within the narrow pre¬ 
cincts of their camp on 
Bratton Hill, and had 
dispersed over the neigh¬ 
bouring country, leaving 
their king, Guthrum, sur¬ 
rounded only bv a small 
number of retainers. 

From the commanding 
position which he occu¬ 
pied the approach of an 
enemy would be quickly 
observed, and at his signal 
the scattered army would 
immediately rally to his 
standard. 

Unmolested, the Saxon 
harper climbed the hill, 
and, entering the camp, 
begged rest and refresh¬ 
ment, which were readily 
promised him, a place 
being found for him 
among the servants and 
dogs congregated about the lower end of 
the rude hall, which served as dining-room 
to the King, his family, and followers. As 
the evening meal was just then being served, 
no further notice was taken of the new¬ 
comer, and he bided his time with the 
menials till their masters were satisfied. 

At a table, upon a raised da'is at the other 
end of the hall, sat the King, his Queen 
beside him, and round them other ladies and 
knights. The King wore a robe of silk 
reaching about to his knees, which was 
embroidered in gold round the hem. He had 
shoes fastened to his feet by thongs, and 
coloured bandages were twisted about his 
legs in place of stockings. An ample cloak 
was thrown across his shoulders, where it 
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was held at the right side by a magnificent 
brooch. Round his neck was a heavy collar 
of gold set with precious stones ; several 
golden bracelets covered bis arms nearly to the 
elbow, and one massive ring was conspicuous 
on the third finger of his right hand. His 
fair hair was parted in the centre, and hung 
down at each side in waving curls, which 
mingled with his beard. 

The dress of the Queen consisted of a long, 
loose robe, the trailing folds of which com¬ 
pletely concealed the outline of her figure; a 


kind of hood or veil covered the back of 
her head, and her front hair was elaborately 
dressed in curls, bearing evident traces of the 
curling-irons. Her shapely arms were well 
displayed by open sleeves, and, like the King’s, 
were covered with bracelets, hers being, how¬ 
ever, less handsome than his. 

The costume of the other ladies and of the 
knights was similar in shape and design, 
differing only in that it was less costly. The 
company was seated at one side of the table— 
a plain board laid on trestles — which was 
covered with a linen cloth exquisitely em¬ 
broidered, and upon it were placed a platter 
with fish, some cakes of bread, a bowl, a 
couple of horns, and a few knives. 

A servant now approached, and kneeling 


before each person in turn, presented with one 
hand a plate, with the other a joint of meat 
very slightly cooked, and held on a spit. 
From this the King and the nobles cut slices 
with their swords, the ladies using knives for 
the same purpose. As there were no forks 
in those days, knives and fingers had to do 
the rest, but on the completion of the meal 
other servants, likewise on bended knees, 
handed round bowls of water and towels for 
the necessary process of hand-washing. 

The table was then removed and the horns 
were filled with mead, 
while the servants at the 
lower end proceeded to 
feast on the remnants of 
the repast. The harper 
should now have joined 
in the general scramble 
for the best bits which en¬ 
sued, but his hosts were 
far too busily engaged in 
attending to their own 
wants to observe the ill- 
concealed disgust with 
which the Saxon con¬ 
templated their half-raw 
meat, which the more 
civilised custom of his 
race had proscribed as 
unfit for human food. In 
some other respects, too, 
the Anglo-Saxons were in 
advance of their Danish 
contemporaries. They 
had, for instance, their 
rules of etiquette for carv¬ 
ing, one of them being 
the quaint formula, “ Set 
never on fish^ flesh, beast 
nor fowl more than two 
fingers and a thumb.” 
The violation of this pre¬ 
cept added something to 
the discomfort of the 
harper, but he was too 
wise—or perhaps too well 
bred—to express his re¬ 
pugnance. 

Throwing himself back 
against the wall, he let 
his fingers wander softly 
through the chords of his 
harp ; then, as the sweet 
sounds gained possession 
of his soul, he played 
with fire and enthusiasm, 
and the rude timbers of 
the hall, catching up the 
melody, threw back the 
tones round and full, until 
the whole space seemed 
filled with music. 

Unmindful of their 
guest, the hungry Danes ate on, and from them 
nothing was heard except the occasional snarl 
of an angry hound deprived of some toothsome 
bone, r The presence of a musician was so 
common an occurrence at the daily feasts of 
these people—Danes and Saxons alike—that 
at first the playing of the harper excited neither 
surprise nor curiosity; but before long it be¬ 
came evident to the King and his nobles that 
this was a minstrel of no ordinary ability, and 
presently they summoned him to the upper 
hall. 

Fearlessly the Saxon approached. The 
position of men of his class in those days was 
a curious one. Accorded none of the benefits 
of the law, they might be robbed or w'ounded 
and could claim no compensation, no redress * 
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and, when they died, they were deemed un¬ 
worthy of Christian burial. Yet they suffered 
perhaps less at the hands of their fellow-men 
than any other members of society, for each 
one of them was a law unto himself. Travel¬ 
ling as they did from one town or province to 
another, they served our ancestors as our 
newspapers serve us, and certain it is that no 
mean or cowardly action lost anything in the 
telling with which they regaled the ears of 
their next auditors. On the other hand, noble 
and generous deeds formed the themes of 
their finest songs, and many a hero owes his 
fame to the lays of these humble laureates. 

King Gutlnum and his friends were well 
pleased with their entertainment. It never 
entered their heads to question the harper as 
to his history; they rewarded him liberally 
for his pains, treated him to the mead with 
which their own horns were constantly re¬ 
plenished, and gave him plenty of time to 
refresh himself between each song, for, half 
savages though they were, they listened in 
absolute silence while music was to be heard, 
keeping their conversation for the pauses 
between the pieces. 

During these intervals they talked quite 
openly about their plans and movements, and, 
had they been less unconcerned by the presence 
of a mere minstrel, they might have noticed 
a strange light in the harper’s eyes, though 
he strove to conceal his interest in their words 
beneath an appearance of intense relish of the 
excellent drink with which his horn was 
replenished—a relish which was not altogether 
feigned. 

“ Two warrior’s eyes in the leper’s head is 
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KING EDGAR (GREAT-GRANDSON OF ALFRED THE GREAT) 
ADORING CHRIST. 


what I see ! ” said once an Irish king, when a 
person, disguised in the temble garb associated 
with the direst of diseases, entered his tent 
and begged for bread. No such suspicion 
troubled the brain of the Danish king ; the 
harper played on long after the Queen and her 
ladies had retired to their chamber, and deep 
silence lay over the scene when at last he left 
his hosts, all overcome by sleep and drink, and 
so little did he count among them, that not 
even a dog raised its nose when he passed out 
into the night. 

With head erect 
and swinging gait 
the Saxon descended 
the hill, and passing 
through the sleeping 
village he speedily 
gained the wood, 
where he was met by 
a swineherd leading 
two horses. A look 
of glad recognition 
lighted up the half- 
sleepy, half - anxious 
face of the humble 
servant, to whom 
this strange harper 
handed his instru¬ 
ment ; then, vaulting 
lightly to his horse’s 
back, he rode off at a 
gallop, followed by 
his faithful com¬ 
panion. 

No word was 
spoken between them 
as they sped through 
the dark forest, the 
silence only broken 
by the distant howl¬ 
ing of wolves, and 
morning was dawn- 
in g when they 
reached a deep, dark 
morass, over which a 
rude bridge, fortified 
by two clumsy stone 
towers, led to an 
island barely two 
acres in extent, 
which, over - grown 
by trees and shrubs, 
showed no sign of 
human habitation. 

The quondam har¬ 
per, lifting a horn 
which hung from his 
belt, blew a merry 
blast. It was an¬ 
swered from within. 


The doors of the towers flew open, and in less 
time than I can write the words, Alfred, of the 
West Saxons King, was clasped in the loving 
arms of his noble wife, the Lady Alswitha, and 
surrounded by some score of faithful friends 
who pressed round him, eager to learn the 
news Avhich he had gained by his courage 
and self-reliance, no less than by his skill in 
the sweet art of music. 

What a wonderful morning that was ! The 
gentle Alswitha, as she took her husband’s 
harp from the trusty swineherd who had been 
his first friend, and hung it on its accustomed 
peg, assuredly did not forget the kind words 
of grateful recognition which had been so 
well earned, and will have sent the poor man 
off with a happy heart to his hut close by. 
In this hut the King himself, unknown and 
alone, had craved a shelter some few months 
before, and there, sitting sadly and hopelessly 
before the fire, mending his bows and arrows, 
he had one day been rated by the angry 
housewife for letting the cakes burn which, as 
she told him, he would be ready enough 
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to eat. The goodman had taken his part 
that day, having recognised intuitively with 
that fine" feeling often inherent in the humblest 
tillers of the soil that some cloud was resting 
on this strange visitor, whose very movements 
were so different from his own. 

But Alfred kept his secret well, and his 
kindly host only learnt by accident many weeks 
later, when a party of Saxon noblemen out 
hunting happened to pass that way, that the 
stranger within his gate was no less a person¬ 
age than the long lost king. The remote 
home in Ethelingey was found to be a safe 
hiding-place for the loyal Saxons, several 
nobles came to join their sovereign, and before 
long the island was transformed into a regular 
Saxon camp. The fortifications on the bridge 
were put up, and then the Lady Alswitha 
was restored to her devoted husband. 

News of the careless habits in the Danish 
camp had reached Alfred’s ears, but he would 
not risk the lives of his few faithful followers 
until he had made quite sure of the correctness 
of these rumours. 

The device by which he acquainted himself 
with the movements of the Danes has been 
described, and now to his delighted auditors 
he gave a full and detailed account of the 
whole position, and plans were made which, 
should they prove successful, would restore 
him to his throne. 

Again the swineherd’s island was deserted. 
In all directions the nobles rode to summon 
the faithful; the meeting-place was to be at 
Sehvood Forest, and so swiftly and silently 
were their operations earned out, that before 
the Danes had any suspicion of what was 
going on, the Saxon army had gained the 
foot of Bratton Hill. The camp thus cut off 
from the surrounding plain, Ethandun was 
easily taken, and after a fortnight’s blockade, 
the Danish king was forced to capitulate. 
This victory turned the fortunes of the Saxons. 
The Danes pledged themselves by their 
bracelets, which were their most precious 
possessions, to observe the treaty made with 
the Saxon king, and Guthrum consented to 
become a Christian. 

The rest of Alfred’s history I must leave 
others to tell. It is only as a musician that 
he here occupies a place, and as a musician, 
unfortunately, we know little about him, for 
his life was too busy a one to allow of much 
time being devoted to the pursuance of an 
art which chiefly aims at amusement. This 
one episode, however, suffices to show us how 
great his musical skill must have been, since 
by it we learn that he was able to pass as a 
professional musician. 

One thousand years have passed since 
Alfred the Great was buried in the New 
Monastery which he founded at Winchester, 
and preparations are already being made to 
keep the millenary of England’s most popular 
royal hero. Historians and chroniclers are 
divided as to whether his death occurred in 
900 or 901, but musicians need not mind if 
they are the first to pay tribute to the memory 
of a king who won a crown with his harp. 

It is said that Alfred, as a child, was 
induced to learn to read by being shown a 
volume of Anglo-Saxon poems, which his 
mother promised to give to that one of her 
children who could first read it. The youngest 
won the prize, and many happy hours little 
Alfred spent singing these songs to his harp, 
for his ideal of a minstrel seems always to 
have been a harper. He was nearly forty 
when he began to learn Latin, and among his 
translations from Boethius into his own lan¬ 
guage we find the story of Orpheus, whom he 
describes thus quaintly— 

“It happened formerly that there was an 
harper in that nation which is called Thracia. 
Men began to say of that harper that he 
could harp so that the woods danced and the 
stones moved from its sound.” 


After some further description of the scene, 
he adds— 

“ When he [Orpheus] had long and long 
harped, the king of the citizens of hell called 
him and said, ‘ Let us give this slave his wife, 
for he hath earned her with his harping.’ ” 

It does not appear from other translations 
that Boethius mentions Orpheus as a harper 
at all, and in most versions of the myth he is 
said to have won his Eurydice by his singing. 
But to Shakespeare he was “ Orpheus with 
his lute,” and in Shakespeare’s day the lute 
had taken the place of the harp of Alfred’s 
day. 

What this old harp was like, and what 
Alfred was like, may very fairly be surmised 
from existing illustrations, which represents 
King David as he was pictured by the Anglo- 
Saxons of the beginning of the eleventh 
century. 

Mediaeval painters nearly always clothed 
their characters in the costume of their own 
time and country, a peculiarity which is 
noticeable on many canvases of the most 
celebrated masters of the Italian Renaissance. 
Paul Veronese’s great picture, “ The Marriage 
at Cana,” is a case in point. In it the painter 
has not only depicted Cana “ in all the worldly 
splendour of his native Venice as it existed 
in his time,” but the principal figures are 
portraits of his own contemporaries, the bride¬ 
groom being a certain Marchese del Vasto, 
and the musicians who are entertaining the 
company being Paul Veronese himself, his 
brother, Titian, Tintoretto, Bassano, and 
others, all of them clothed after their usual 
fashion. 

In like manner an illustration of King 
David, which is taken from an old MS. in 
the British Museum, represents an Anglo- 
Saxon king of the time of Alfred the Great, 
the costume there shown according in every 
particular with the written descriptions left us 
by the ancient chroniclers. From these old 
manuscripts my account of the Danish king 
and his surroundings was taken, and from 
them we learn that the Danes and the Anglo- 
Saxons dressed after the same fashion, their 
customs, too, being very similar, with such 
exceptions as I have indicated. 

The wife of the Danish king was called 
queen. This honour was denied to the wife 
of the Anglo-Saxon king, who received only 
the title of lady, in consequence of the 
wickedness of a certain Queen Eadburga, 
who, in the year 827, had poisoned her 
husband. The father of Alfred the Great, 
King Ethelwulf, tried to restore the lost 
dignity, and on marrying his second wife, 
Judith, the daughter of Charles the Bald, 
King of France, he conferred upon her the 
regal crown. 

But so angry were the Anglo-Saxons at 
this breach of their law that they revolted, 
and with difficulty were pacified, and Alfred 
was far too wise a king to incur the danger 
of similar resentment. Alfred’s daughter, 
Ethelfleda, was almost as celebrated as her 
father. She was married to Ethelred, the 
King of Mercia, and after her husband’s 
death she governed the kingdom herself; but 
she was always called the Lady of the 
Mercians, and by this pretty title her name 
has been handed down to posterity. Mercia 
and Wessex, the two most powerful kingdoms 
of Britain, were thus united in Alfred’s family, 
and on the death of the brave and wise Lady 
of the Mercians in 918, both kingdoms were 
inherited by Alfred’s son, Edward the Elder, 
the first prince to assume the title King of 
England. 

Alfred resided during his reign at Win¬ 
chester, for the musical progress of which 
town he did much. The first abbot of his 
new monastery was Grimbald, a monk famous 
not only for his learning, but for his skill in 
vocal music. There were organs in the 


churches in those days, but my readers will 
not be surprised to learn that these were as 
different from our present day organs as were 
the harps of the ninth from those of the 
nineteenth century. 

An illustration of a tenth century organ at 
Winchester is given here. It belongs to the 
reign of Edgar, the great-grandson of Alfred, 
whose portrait, painted by one of his own 
monks, is also reproduced. This last 
picture is taken from a book of grants given 
by King Edgar himself to Winchester Cathe¬ 
dral, and dated 966. It represents the King 
in the act of adoring Christ, who is pictured 
above. One of the two attendant monks will 
probably be Dunstan, who was a worker in 
metals and a great musician. He made a 
great many organs for different churches, and 
under his superintendance the great cathedral 
at Winchester was built. This cathedral con¬ 
tained the most wonderful organ that had 
ever been heard. According to the account 
of an old poet, “ it was furnished with twelve 
bellows above and fourteen below; the wind- 
chest, which was connected with 400 pipes, 
being filled by seventy strong men as blowers, 
working like galley-slaves in full swing, with 
noise of shouting as they cheered one another 
on. Below, at two keyboards, sat two brethren, 
in unity of spirit ruling each his own alphabet, 
for on every key was cut or painted a letter 
indicating the note. All through the city the 
melody could be heard, for there was no glass 
in any window, and the fame and the echo of 
it spread through all the land.” 

Fortunately for our ancestors, the music to 
be played on this organ was of the simplest 
description, and the two brethren ruling their 
keyboards in unity of spirit had as little notion 
of modern execution as they had of modern 
instruments. 

Our old poet’s use of the word keys is 
incorrect, for there were no keys to the organ 
till nearly the end of the eleventh century. 
The 'Winchester organ was furnished with 
slides, which ran in side grooves like the lid 
of a box. If the note to be played was C, 
the organist pushed in the slide on which that 
letter was carved or painted. Perhaps then 
he wanted the note D. Well, while pushing 
in the slide to produce that tone with one 
hand, he had to use the other hand to stop 
C by pulling its slide out again. Thus it was 
obviously impossible for him to play two 
notes together, and hence the necessity for 
two brethren to work in unity of spirit in 
order to play the simplest treble and bass. 

The magnificent Saxon cathedral at Win¬ 
chester and its remarkable organ have long 
since vanished to make room for the imposing 
Norman structure which we know to-day, and 
the oldest musical instrument still in existence 
is probably the harp of Brian Boru, which is 
preserved in the museum of Dublin University, 
and a cast of which may be seen at South 
Kensington Museum. A reproduction of it 
is given here, for Brian Boru lived only 100 
years later than Alfred the Great, and he is 
called by historians the “Alfred of the West¬ 
ern Land,” for which reason, and because 
his harp must have strongly resembled that of 
the English king, some account of him may 
not be out of place at the end of this paper. 

Brian Boru was High King of Ireland from 
976 to 1014, and it was his ambition to do for 
the small sister island what the Saxon King 
had done for England. Alfred had freed his 
country from the Danes, had built ships, 
encouraged learning, and made such excellent 
laws that golden bracelets, it was said, were 
often hung up by the roadside during his reign 
(these were probably the Danish pledges), and 
no one attempted to remove them. If a man 
dropped his purse, we read that he found it 
in exactly the same place whenever he passed 
that way again—it might be on the next day, 
or several weeks later. 


PAPER BASKETS FOR CARRYING FLOWERS. 


Of Brian Boru much the same stories are 
told. He also fought the Danes, whom he 
finally conquered at the Battle of Clontarf, in 
which he lost his life, and during his reign 
Ireland is described as containing “ twelve 
cities, most ample bishoprics, and abundant 
wealth.” The effects of his good laws are 
apparent from the statement of the chroniclers 
that a beautiful damsel, richly dressed, and 
carrying a ring of great value on a wand, 
travelled alone from one end of the country 
to the other unharmed and unmolested. This 
story will be familiar to all my readers through 
Moore’s poem beginning— 

“ Rich and rare were the gems she wore, 
And a bright gold ring on her wand she 
bore,” 

but many of Moore’s readers will probably 
not know that Tara’s walls, on which the 
lonely harp hung mute, sheltered the home of 
the High King of Ireland, all the minor rulers 


being subject to the King of Tara, or High 
King of Ireland, as this monarch was called. 

It was not Brian Boru’s harp, however, 
that was left to tell its tale of ruin in the lone 
watches of the night, for after the hero’s death 
his harp, along with his crown and regalia, 
was carried by his son Donchad to Rome, 
where this pious son laid them all at the feet 
of the Pope. 

Five centuries later the Pope sent the harp 
(but kept the crown, which was of pure gold) 
to Henry VIII., with the title Defender of 
the Faith. Henry, placing no value on the 
instrument, gave it to the first Earl of Clan- 
rickard, in whose family it remained until the 
beginning of last century, when it came into 
the family of MacMalion of Clenagh, in the 
county Clare. In 1782 it was presented to 
the Right Hon. W. Conyngham, who de¬ 
posited it in Trinity College Museum, where 
it has since remained, one of the most valuable 
links between ourselves and ages long past, 
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and the original of the harp which appears or 
the English Royal coat of arms. 

The frame of Brian Boru’s harp is very 
beautifully carved in Celtic circles, the Irish 
cross and the shamrock being specially re¬ 
markable on the front of the sounding-board. 
It had twenty-nine strings of brass, and the 
graceful bend in the upper part was called 
the harmonic curve. This curve is absent 
from the Anglo-Saxon harp in our illustration, 
but as the Irish sent harpers to teach their 
art all over the world, it is probable that 
Alfred, who had many Irish scholars in his 
service, had a better instrument in his pos¬ 
session, though he would not have been likely 
to take such an one with him when he went 
disguised as a minstrel into the Danish camp. 

The Italians are said by one of their own fore¬ 
most musicians, Galilei, to have got their harp 
from Ireland, and in South Kensington Museum 
the three most ancient harps (the oldest of which 
is Brian Boru’s) are from “ the Western land.” 


HOW TO MAKE PAPER BASKETS FOR CARRYING FLOWERS. 
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Dwellers in the country who are 
in the habit of giving away flowers 
and fruit to their town visitors will, 
I think, be glad to know of a simple 
kind of paper basket to contain these 
gifts. 

Although made only of newspaper 
it answers admirably for the pur¬ 
pose, and saves the recipients of the 
gifts the trouble of returning lent 
baskets. 

One sheet of any kind of newspaper 
can be used, but the Times , being of 
firm stout paper, is to be preferred : 
this sheet, with four pins, will enable 
anyone to make a basket in two 
minutes. 

The newspaper is folded in half, 
and then again diagonally, which, as 
the paper is not square, leaves a 
piece projecting as in Fig. A; this 
must be cut off and laid aside, as 
when it is folded in three it serves 
for the handle. Now open the 
triangular piece and fold it on the 
other diagonal, then open it and you 
have a square, as in Fig. B, with 
both creases showing. 
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Take the edge a, b, and fold it over 
to a little beyond the centre, and do 
the same with the other sides, then you 
have the paper marked as in Fig. C. 
The edges a, b, and c, d, are now to be 
turned up, as are also those marked a, c 
and b , d , and the basket begins to take 
shape as in Fig. D. Fold in the corners 
a , c, towards each other, and fasten the 
handle on inside with two pins. Do the 
same with the two remaining corners 
and the other end of the handle, and 


the basket will be complete, presenting the 
appearance of Fig. E. 

These directions may seem rather com¬ 
plicated, but if carefully followed with 
reference to the diagrams the process will be 
found extremely simple, and the homely little 
baskets will probably be adopted in many 
households since they are adaptable to many 
purposes. When made of brown paper and 
tied with a piece of string, fruit as well as 
flowers can safely be carried in these paper 
baskets. Eliza Brightwen. 
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THE GIRLS OWN PARER. 


A LADY TO HER MUSICIAN. 

By LADY LINDSAY. 


Make thou a melody, 

And prithee let it run as free 
And sweet and wild, o’er some great chords of power, 
As on a stalwart hedge the woodbine flower 
Goes rambling from the parent tree. 

Shape thou for me a song ; 

Love’s glamour shining there as strong 
As when, close-armoured in his silver rays, 

Peers Hesper through the sky of chrysoprase— 

Lone light of all the starry throng. 

Next, strike a battle-call, 

That, by its wide insistent thrall,. 

From coast to coast all loyal hearts be stirred ; 

And ’mong the tents and ships swift pass the word: 
“Ever may Britain’s foemen fall!” 


And yet, methinks, and yet, 

I’d have thee twang a minuet, 

While courtly couples pace the waxen floor, 

And slowly bow and curtsey o’er and o’er, 

Within their charmed and stately set. 

Then shall thy fingers stray 
O’er memory-laden keys, so they 
Evoke faint-perfumed visions of the past— 

A look, a sigh, a voice—perchance at last 
A face from mists of bygone day. 

Nay, thy tune’s timed by tears ; 

In muffled march move earth-bound years. 
Rouse thee, and sing of such immortal things 
That angels pause ’mid heaven, with folded wings, 
To listen through the golden spheres! 


IN THE DAYS OF KING ALFRED. 

A LOVE-STORY OF ANCIENT ERIN. 

By the Yen. ARCHDEACON OF AGHADOE. 



the reedy bank of a sluggish stream a 
yellow-haired girl of eighteen stood gazing 
in open-eyed wonder at a strange object 
which gleamed like a scimitar in the north¬ 
western evening sky. A shiver passed 
through her lithe frame as she clasped her 
hands together and begged the good Christ 
that it boded no harm. Fair Deirdre had 
had anxious speech of her brother Dulslaue, 
the young monk of Coom but four days 
since, for her heart misgave her concerning 
the portent, the Cometa^ which had stolen 
into view, none knew whence, this Ascension¬ 
tide in the year 8 gi of our Lord God. 

It was rarely that she met Dulslane of late. 
More and more had he been withdrawn since 
the great teacher, Swifneh, wisest of all 
learned Scots,* had drawn him with the 
glamour of his eloquence. More and more 
had the strong-limbed youth shunned the 
keeping of the herd and the pulling of rush 
and reed by the creeping ooze for the winter. 
His aged father in vain had begged his son 
not to forsake the hut where he had first seen 
the light, nor the hearth by which his sainted 
mother had spun the wool or woven the web 
for the saffron mantle of the Scot, nor the 
sweet maid who might at any time need a 

* “ Scot ” was anciently equivalent to “ Irishman.” 


stalwart arm to support her weakness or to 
strike a blow if passing rudeness called for 
resistance. 

The call of Swifneh had prevailed. “ Come, 
fair brother, our Lord Christ bids us leave 
father, and mother, and brother, and sister, 
and lands for His sake.” And Dulslane had 
hesitated only for a brief space. His beard 
was yet but soft down on chin and cheek, 
and the softness of woman’s voice and the 
glance of woman’s eyes had never thrilled his 
young spirit. 

In quitting the world for one of the rude 
monastic cells of the Erin of the ninth century 
there was truly little to leave, for one who 
did not, in leaving all, break such silken 
tics as those of a young man’s love. It had 
been a wrench to leave Deirdre. It awoke 
a passing pang of conscience to leave the old 
man who had no other son. But the brave 
girl was skilful to drive the kine and goats to 
the hills, and to call them to the tree, and to 
milk and make curd and butter; and the quern, 
revolving under her nimble hand, ground 
easily day by day the portion of barley or 
rye which made their daily bread. 

And so the little home in its bare rude 
destitution of all but elementary comforts, 
knew Dulslane no more. And as the cell 
was not far where Swifneh studied and wrote 
and prayed and where old Maclinnum served, 
there was still occasional contact possible 
between brother and sister; and, wisely 
enough, the highly abstracted Swifneh per¬ 
mitted that, on one evening of the week, the 
eve of the weekly celebration of the Lord’s 
death on the rood, the brother might still have 
speech with the sweet sister who was half 
heart-broken to lose the companion of her 
childhood and youth. 

But a strange thing had come to pass this 
mild Rogationtide, when budding life was in 
the woods, and the swift and swallow were 
dipping their wings in the stream. No sooner 
was the sun caught away by the western hills 
than Cometa, the fearful visitant which Swifneh 
had so named, blazed out above the marsh, 
and the scimitar in the heaven was doubled, 
with trembling lines of fearfulness, by the 
shaking water of the slow river that we now 


call Nore, and the question in debate on the 
lips of all was only this : “ What did the 
awful portent threaten ? ” 

On this Rogation eve, the pink light was 
fading out of the eastern clouds, and even in 
the west the glow was paling; and Deirdre 
was shaking with the chill that was falling 
no less than with an undefined fear that 
Cometa had come to tell her that her dream 
last night threatened that Dulslane must soon 
pass to a higher monastery far off in the north, 
and that she should see him no more. No 
greater sorrow could be announced to gentle 
Deirdre. 

She stood in the deep silence on the path 
which followed the course of the stream, the 
lush grass of May all starred with late prim¬ 
roses up the slope which rose sharply from 
the river; the still reeds between her and 
the water unmoved by the slightest breeze ; 
the shining silent sword in heaven, doubled 
in the tremulous wave. 

All was intensely still. Beyond the stream 
she could see, as the evening fell, one trem¬ 
bling light after another appear over the 
meadows where the kine were cropping, and 
she knew that the furthest of these specks of 
light gleamed from the slit in her brother’s 
cell. He was within, kneeling before the 
Cross of Christ, or bent over a copy of the 
Holy Gospel, pen in hand, for he was begin¬ 
ning to be one of the most skilled scribes in 
an age noted for the beauty of the manuscripts 
of the monks. How serene his spirit was! 
How little he showed of any feeling at the 
mention of even his father’s name ! He was 
absorbed by his studies, his prayers, and the 
glamour of the abbot’s fascinating look and 
word. 

It was growing late. Deirdre knew she 
would be reproached if she lingered. For 
when the evening star brightened in the west, 
the maid must not be abroad, though the 
region was desolate and the nearest hovel 
was many roods distant, and was in the 
possession of a humble Christian woman, 
Hannah, the aged wife of Steere. 

But Deirdre wished to be as near the holy 
house of Coom as possible. It seemed to 
give a sense of safety to her breast, full of 
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unreasoning fear. So long as she could see 
the twinkling of the taper in Dulslane’s stone- 
roofed cell she was not all alone. So she 
stood on the path and thought, and looked 
from the great silent comet to the lights of 
the monastery, and from the lights again to 
the comet. 

But what is this unaccustomed sound from 
the water—this distant splash, splash—of 
paddles it must be ? Rare indeed was the 
passing of any boat this way. The image of 
the great comet wavered more and more as 
ripples, sent down the stream from the ap¬ 
proaching canoe, caught the light and flung 
it hither and thither. Within a few moments 
glided round a curve, and pushed through 
the edging of the reeds, a very small hide- 
covered canoe paddled by a youth who, by 
the decaying light of the evening, seemed to 
be of some twenty years of age, and who, 


catching sight of the still figure on the bank, 
quickly guided his skiff till the prow touched 
the knoll of grass at Deirdre’s feet. She was 
about to fly with instinctive nervous fear, but 
the stranger lifted his hand and, making the 
sign of the cross, said— 

“ Art thou a Christian, maid ? ” 

“Yea,” answered Deirdre. 

“ Canst thou tell me if the cell of the holy 
Swifneh, wisest of the Scots, is nigh to this 
place ? ” 

Deirdre, for reply, raised her arm—it was 
a shapely rounded arm, from which, as she 
lifted it, the mantle fell, and the white light 
of Cometa shone on the fair flesh. She 
pointed across the water and the meadows 
to the twinkling lights. 

“ Thou hast reached the very place, and 
if thou dost but guide thy boat to the other 
shore and draw it up on the bank, ten short 


minutes will take thy steps to the gate of 
the cashel where Swifneh and his brethren 
abide.” 

The stranger seemed in the very passing of 
that speech to have abated something of his 
earnestness to reach the cell of the learned 
Swifneh. 

Instead of passing to the opposite shore as 
his preceptress counselled, the youth stepped 
on the bank where Deirdre stood. He was, 
as might be discerned in the fading light, a 
tall well-formed youth. His sinewy arms 
had plainly been used to toil. The curls 
clustered about his face, hung low behind, 
and indeed covered his forehead with a glibbe 
which almost shaded his eyes. He stood 
hesitating a moment on the path, and some¬ 
how Deirdre did not attempt to fly. They 
looked into one another’s eyes, and neither of 
the twain fully comprehended what the look 



SHE POINTED ACROSS THE WATER.” 
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had of meaning. But there and then began 
a new sense for one and the other, neither of 
whom should henceforth be the same. 

“ A vow is upon me which binds me quickly 
to seek Swifneh, the scribe and master, that 
I may be his pupil in the Holy Scripture.” 

“ Knows he of thy coming ? ” 

“ Nay, he never heard the name of Macbeth, 
by which men call me, and alas ! for my vow. 
It is bitter to me now. In reckless haste it 
fell from my tongue. I have repented these 
three months, and now-” 

“My father’s house is by yonder crag,” 
said Deirdre, moving very slowly in that 
direction. He stood still as she passed along 
the river bank. When she was ten yards 
away she cast a glance over her shoulder, 
and it drew him like a cord. He was at her 
side again. 

“ Thy father, doth he hate strangers ? ” 

“ Nay, he loves to talk with those that have 
lived otherwhere. But he waits his supper. 
’Tis but of curdled milk and rye-cake, with 
some wild herbs ; I must fly and bake the 
bread.” 

She hastened her pace, and Macbeth, dazed 
and indifferent to the question whether the 
maid’s words contained or not any form of 
invitation, was drawn irresistibly along the 
banks of Nore and up the craggy hill, and 
entered the cabin five steps behind the 
daughter of the house. The poor hut was 
all in darkness. Deirdre was on her knees 
in a moment and blowing with her mouth at 
the dull embers. Next instant the youth was 
by her side, and with half a dozen long breaths 
from a capacious chest, he had drawn a great 
quivering flame from the hearth, on which, as 
if he had lived in the place all his life, he 
quickly piled an armful of dry sticks which 
lay near, and hung the griddle on the hook 
ere he spoke a word. 

The old man’s question was natural. It 
was not put to Deirdre in an angry tone. 

“ Whom hast thou brought with thee ? I 
thought Dulslane had come, unwonted though 
it be to see his face on two nights of one week. 
But ’tis not he.” 

“ Men call me Macbeth, and I come from 
the high forest-land of Ursnagh, and would— 
for a vow is upon me—beg to be received 
for a space by the holy saint, Swifneh of 
Coom.” 

“ He is weary, father, having paddled his 
boat all day. Let him sit and rest while I 
prepare food, and ere an hour be flown, 
refreshed, he may finish his journey.” 

She busied herself at the fire, and a kindled 
rushlight, held in the upturned fingers of the 
rude Irish rush-holder, shed a faint gleam on 
the white beard of the old man and on 
Deirdre’s bright eyes, long yellow hair, and 
rounded arms as she prepared the supper. 

Several times the eyes of the young people 
met. They spoke without words one to the 
other. No thought framed itself in either 
mind, save that it was good to be where they 
were, and very, very evil that in another hour 
all should be over.' 

The supper was good. The great bowl of 
curds, eaten, I am sorry to say, in the primitive 
fashion which needed no spoon, nor any other 
aid to nature, was a welcome accompaniment 
to the hot cakes of rye-bread fresh from the 
wood ashes. A draught of milk, a hand 
drawn across the mouth, a blessing asked 
from the Most High by the old man, a deep 
Amen from the younger, a brief discourse 
which needs no telling, and then a wistful 
lingering look of those two young creatures 
who had so strangely found one another, and 
which had a bitterness of good-bye in its 
silent language. And then Deirdre held up 
the iron rushlight stand in the doorway as 
Macbeth passed into the night, and the youth, 
pointing to the great comet, said, as he passed 
across the narrow clearing in the wood— 


“ When you look on it, fear not. When 
I look, ’twill be with thoughts of thee.” 

“ ’Twill soon fade,” thought the maiden as 
she watched all that night. “ Cometa came 
and will go, he came and he is gone ! But, 
ah, me! there is something come to me that 
will never go. Oh, my glad sad heart! ” 
And she prayed to the Lord Christ that some¬ 
times when Dulslane came forth on Fridays 
from his cell to pay honour to his father and 
cheer his sister, he might not come alone. 


CHAPTER II. 

THE CELLS OF COOM. 

A MONASTERY in the early Irish Church was 
not, like the great foundations of the Middle 
Ages, a noble pile of architecture such as we 
can restore in imagination from the still lovely 
ruins of Bolton or Tintern. Within an 
irregular ring or cashel of unmortared wall, a 
number of cells of stone, or of wattles plastered 
with clay, were clustered, and in somewhat 
later times a central chapel with more pre¬ 
tensions to form and beauty was added. In 
the humble group of buildings in which 
Swifneh wrote, and studied, and prayed, the 
severest simplicity reigned. Four stone cells 
built in a circular form, and each tier narrow¬ 
ing in until all was capped by one great flat 
stone on the top, formed the residence of the 
monks, who never exceeded four or five in 
number. There was, however, a larger build¬ 
ing consisting of a small chapel and an outer 
room, in which a broad stone table served at 
one time of the day for a writing slab, at 
another to bear the scanty meals of the com¬ 
munity. Swifneh, the holy scribe, was pro¬ 
verbially impatient, and displayed a mundane 
crossness when the merry Maclinnum, a 
twinkle in his eye, crept in by the narrow, 
stone-lintelled door, with a bread platter or 
two resting on one arm, and a can of beer 
depending from the other. He stood opposite 
his. master and made no sign except that, if 
long delayed, an apologetic cough would 
suggest that it was the hour of food. 

“A murrain on thee, that comest ere the 
colour is dried on the skin, or the period put 
to the verse, with thy carnal temptations! ” 
And with annoyed frown old Swifneh would 
sweep aside his books and inkhorn, his gold 
shell, and cochineal, and verdigris and woad, 
to one end of the stone table, and wipe his 
reed pen on his ragged brown mantle. The 
temptations of the flesh as represented by the 
spare diet of the community were, indeed, not 
of terrible severity. It would seem to a 
modern churchman that the chief temptation 
lay in the direction of giving way to a horrible 
discontent. 

It was nigh midnight on Wednesday in 
Rogation week, and the four rushlights stood 
one at each corner of the table where the head 
of the monastery and his young brother and 
subordinate Dulslane plied the pen and brush. 
To Maclinnum fell the humble duty from time 
to time of snuffing with his coarse phalanges 
the long wicks of the rushlights. In the 
intervals he gazed through the narrow-slit 
north window at the portent in the sky, con¬ 
cerning which Swifneh had oracularly declared, 
“It is a call of God, but to whom it is sent, or 
to what it calleth, we must wait on Him Who 
sent it to discover.” The old man blew his 
nose and went on with his work, his short¬ 
sighted eyes bent close to the book. It was a 
copy of the Holy Gospels ordered by the 
Monastery of Vienne, in Gaul, and it was to 
be paid for by ten broad gold pieces. 

Dulslane, brother of Deirdre, also wrote. 
Maclinnum, the lay brother, ground the 
verdigris and the ochre between two flat 
stones, and below his breath hummed a very 
secular air, being forbidden to speak while the 
learned men wrote. 


A step outside caught the ear of Maclinnum. 
The wooden door of the cashel was hammered 
with a stone. The lay brother went forth, and 
soon brought in the tall and sinewy youth 
with whom we have already been acquainted 
by the banks of Nore. 

It was a rare event to receive a visitor, and 
even Swifneh felt that it was not nothing. 
Cometa had something to do with the mid¬ 
night invasion of the cells right beneath his 
sway. The young man strode in, passed his 
hand through his ample locks, signed himself 
on the breast, and, bowing low, begged to be 
allowed to speak to the holy father. 

A gracious smile invited him to proceed. 
He told his plain tale. A fierce quarrel with 
his brother by the high forest of Ursnagh three 
months agone. Death only just averted after 
the passionate blow which had laid his 
brother on earth senseless. A vow to become 
a pupil or even a postulant in this monastery 
if Diarmid should recover. A six weeks’ 
painful uncertainty, and then the complete 
recovery which bound a most unwilling youth 
to come by land and water to offer his service 
to the monastery. Not quite had the vow 
reached to self-dedication to the monastic life. 
He would fain learn first what sort of life that 
might be. 

“ Canst say Credo and Pater Noster ? Let 
us hear thee.” 

They were correctly repeated and with a 
firm intonation. 

“What canst thou do? No idler can 
abide with us here ? ” 

A ray of hope shot through young Macbeth’s 
brain. He had no great desire to abide, and 
gladly would he be rejected. He had seen 
Deirdre ! 

“ Truly, truly, father, I can do nothing that 
would greatly please thee,” he said, glancing 
at the implements of learning on the table. 
“ I can delve, and hew wood, and draw the 
crossbow mighty well, and skin an ox, and— 
and sing a merry stave.” 

“And build and paddle a boat of skins, I 
warrant,” put in Maclinnum. For the youth 
had unconsciously carried his two-bladed 
paddle with him, and the quick wit of 
Maclinnum had guessed that it was of the 
stranger’s own hewing, and why not his boat 
one of his own building ? 

“ ’Tis true, I have built boats, and can use 
the axe to hew the oak, and with the skene 
slit staves, and with the bone needle sew the 
hides together.” 

A look of abstraction was on the abbot’s 
face. He gazed through the window at 
Cometa , then let his eye fall on the shapely 
paddle with its thin, light shaft and its broad 
blades, all hewn from one piece. Then he 
lifted his eyes to Macbeth’s face and said : 

“Thy vow binds thee for a twelvemonth 
here to abide ? Thou shalt be welcome. 
An thou hast not blood on thy conscience, 
join us—and even liadst thou blood on thy 
conscience, I durst scarce say thee nay, for a 
vow is a hard thing to dispense. And 
Heaven hath sent thee hither. Now God be 
our Guide in this, and show thee what should 
follow this beginning.” 

The others looked surprised that their head 
should take the incident in this serious fashion. 
The sharp blade of Cometa had sunk beneath 
the hills, and the white fog was lying on the 
swampy plain of Nore. And Dulslane’s eyes 
were heavy with sleep, and so the postulant 
was led (food being offered and declined) to 
the only empty cell, and a deerskin given to 
lay him on, and, in a quarter of an hour, after 
some murmurings of prayer, silence fell on the 
cashel and its inhabitants, and only the lowing 
of some of the wandering cattle as they 
splashed in the marsh broke the stillness of the 
night which was to usher in the highday of 
the Ascension of our Lord. 

(To be continued .) 
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BREAD-WINNING AT HOME. 


PART II. 

DOLL-MAKING. 

T is very pretty 
work,” said a 
worn-out little 
woman, gazing 
around her with 
manifest pride. 
Her gaze was 
directed towards 
some bundles of 
dolls’ bodies and 
arms, a box of 
sawdust, and a 
heap of wood- 
shavings. Other¬ 
wise, indeed, there was little enough upon 
which the eye could rest. The window 
looked out upon a dull off-street in Shore¬ 
ditch. Ho carpet covered the bare boards of 
the room, and there was scarcely any furniture 
except the bed. Here the doll-maker, a 
widow, lived quite alone, with nothing to 
read, nothing to look at, and nothing else 
to do save to go on persistently stuffing dolls. 

It had not always been thus with her. At 
one time she had been a charwoman ; but 
that business did not pay. The “ladies”— 
that is to say, the East-end house-mistresses 
—had often been badly off themselves, and 
then they did their own charing. But seven¬ 
teen years had passed since that period— 
seventeen years in which she had remained 
faithful to the doll trade, if one can term 
fidelity a helpless adherence to the only busi¬ 
ness by which one can live at all. 

Plow this unfortunate but amiable little 
woman did live still remains a mystery to me. 
Pier earnings, she told me, varied between 5s. 
and 8s. a week. Her rent (which did not vary) 
was 4s. a week. From August till Christmas 
trade was at its highest; but after Christ¬ 
mas, when all the children were provided with 
dolls, and all the parents and uncles and 
aunts have spent their money, there would be 
almost nothing to do for three months. 

My friend, as I gathered gradually from 
what she told me, worked for some small 
domestic firm, consisting of a man and his 
daughters, who in their turn had a pretty 
hard struggle for existence. The doll trade, 
in truth, does not flourish nowadays as well 
as it once did. British doll-makers have 
never pretended to make those exquisite wax 
creatures that are bought for the nurseries of 
the wealthy. These have always come from 
France. On the other hand, our workers are 
outsold in the cheap market by the 
Germans, who offer for less money a prettier 
article. That it is prettier British doll- 
makers, of course, indignantly deny. My 
poor friend spoke with conviction of the 
inferiority of German dolls, although, as one 
looked at her own human images which 
littered the floor, it did not seem possible that 
there were many grades of descent from her 
models. One of the provoking incidents of 
German competition she mentioned was the 
fact that the Germans make their dolls so that 
the legs will bend at the place where the 
knees are supposed to be. Consequently, 
she was obliged to make the dolls’ legs pliable ; 
and for the extra labour she unhappily re¬ 
ceived no extra payment. But granted that 
this suppleness of the lower limbs was an 
advantage, there was no denying—so she said 
—that the German heads would fall off at the 
slightest knock, and that the composition feet 
were disposed to get chipped. 

The bodies of my friend’s dolls were made 
of rag with black calico feet, and arms and 
hands of flesh-coloured leather. This leather, 


by the way, she could only purchase in small 
quantities, and therefore expensively. She 
could not make the bodies herself, but had to 
take the rag to a machinist to be stitched up, 
and then fetch the dolls away again. What 
with errands of this kind and with continually 
going to and fro to fetch work from her em¬ 
ployers, much time was consumed, and her 
small store of strength (for she was not young) 
was reduced. 

Tier chief business was stuffing the dolls. 
She explained to me that stuffing called for 
skill. The bodies would be filled with saw¬ 
dust up to the hips and with shavings above, 
so that the larger part of the body should be 
light. The waist part should be stuffed very 
firmly, so as to give a centre of gravity to 
balance the weight of the head ; but the bust 
and shoulders must be loosely filled. 

For small rag dolls’ bodies she received 
3^:1. a dozen. Formerly the price was a 
farthing more. Arms were paid for at id. 
per dozen. For large dolls she received iojd. 
a dozen; this class of work paid her better. 
She began work at 5 A.M. and went to bed 
at half-past eleven, but could only turn out 
from six to eight dozen bodies a day. She 
could make a dozen arms in an hour. Out of 
her earnings she had to buy her own stuffing. 
The sawdust cost 5s. 6d. per cwt., and a half 
sack would last between a week and a fort¬ 
night. Calico cost 6d. per lb., and leather 3d. 
per lb. 

Occasionally, but not often, she also did the 
covering of the faces. She showed me pre¬ 
sently how this was effected. Taking up a 
ready-made wax face, she pressed it into a 
heated mould, previously lined with white 
muslin, which adhered to the warm wax and 
came away with it. Upon this surface her 
employer would paint the features and com¬ 
plexion. For effecting this little operation, 
which required some deftness, the doll-maker 
was paid 6d. per gross. She found this kind 
of work more remunerative than any, because 
she had neither to supply faces nor muslin. 
It was a drawback, she went on to say, that 
she was constantly obliged to change from 
one branch of work to another. And then 
she had always to be thinking about money. 
There was never a penny to spare. Lately 
she had got all into a tangle. She had been 
obliged to refuse work, because it was more 
than one pair of hands could manage; and 
yet she could not employ an assistant because, 
as usual, she had no ready money. I asked 
my friend whether, in the pressure of her 
work, she found time to do her own cooking. 
She replied that what little cooking she could 
afford to do she did ; but it was very little. 
Nothing about the small fireplace betrayed 
any signs of cooking; her meals were mani¬ 
festly mainly of the tea and bread-and-butter 
order. She was, moreover, an abstainer. She 
spoke with great pleasure of two occasions on 
which she had been taken for a day into the 
country by some Church organisation. One of 
these had been into Epping Forest, where she 
had almost lost herself. Poor little woman, so 
helpless and so amiable! I left her to her 
“ pretty work,” feeling, I am convinced, much 
more sorry for her than she felt for herself. 

Having seen the doll made, let us turn to 
the dressing processes. Many dolls of the 
“ alien immigrant ” variety arrive in this 
country in a state of nudity; consequently 
doll-dressing is a larger industry than doll¬ 
making. It is an industiy practised in London, 
Glasgow, and other large towns. The Scottish 
workers achieve a measure of success by dress¬ 
ing the dolls as “ Hieland laddies” and New- 
haven fishwives, and their handiwork may, for 
aught I know, be attractive. But I should 


be letting patriotism get the better of me if 
I asserted that the cheaply attired doll of 
South Britain was a fair match for the equally 
cheap doll that arrives in costume from 
Germany, France and Switzerland. Both the 
English and the foreign cheap dressed doll 
wear materials of little value, and neither has 
had much stitching lavished upon her ward¬ 
robe ; but while the foreign doll usually looks 
as though her dress carried out some particular 
idea on the part of the designer, the English 
dolls looks dowdy —elle manque de chic ., as 
the Frenchwoman said of the Venus of Melos. 
This dowdy appearance is scarcely surprising, 
seeing that many of the women who dress 
doll live in that poverty-stricken half «f 
London where from New Year’s Day till 
Christmas, they scarcely ever behold any scrap 
of beauty or elegance. 

It can scarcely be doubted that some im¬ 
provement would be effected in the quality 
of the dressing if workrooms were established 
under the direction of women with ideas and 
taste. One wholesale London firm, that is 
in great part managed by ladies who have had 
both an excellent education and a long business 
training, has made the experiment of opening 
such a workroom. Here girls are chiefly 
employed rather than the older women who 
are tied to their homes. These girls, as I 
learnt from the wage-book, earn from ten to 
fourteen shillings a week ; and I was told that 
during the few years the workroom had been 
in existence, the quality of the dolls’ dress¬ 
making had distinctly risen. 

With a rare exception such as this, the 
employment is still an instance of “bread¬ 
winning at home.” According to the descrip¬ 
tion given me by one of the ladies to whom 
I have referred, the dressing of the average 
cheap doll reduces the complications of the 
toilet to their elements. A double square of 
calico, stitched all round and twice up the 
middle, is cut up and, turned inside out to 
hide the raw edges, forms a bifurcated under¬ 
garment. With a chemise the doll of the people 
dispenses, but she has a petticoat edged with 
deep lace, because petticoats show. Pier dress 
is frequently made of flannelette, pinked out 
at the neck and shoulders, and turned up at 
the hem with a band of sateen of some con¬ 
trasting colour. A string is run through to 
draw the dress in at the waist. With a scrap 
of white muslin and wire a hat of picturesque 
shape is concocted, and behold, dolly is dressed. 
But, of course, fashions are always changing, 
and each set of dolls must be costumed a little 
differently. The doll which I have been 
describing is the kind of young lady the 
customer buys for sixpence. She is sold by 
the wholesale to the retail dealers at 4s. 6d. 
per dozen. Very good dolls—dolls whose 
garments take off and bear inspection—are 
sold at 12s. a dozen. For these the customer 
is charged is. 6d. or 2s. each, according to 
the season of the year and the locality of the 
shop. The wholesale dealer rarely gets 2s. 
apiece for a doll unless it is a particularly 
large one ; for size in dolls is regarded as 
indicative of worth. 

The earnings of home doll-dressers vary 
greatly according to industry and skill. The 
work is paid for at from 4^d. to 8d. a dozen 
for the commonest species of London dolls. 
In Scotland I believe prices are considerably 
higher; and I have seen is. 6d. to 18s. a 
dozen quoted; but the work in these cases 
must be of considerable merit and elaboration. 
It is difficult to strike an average even for 
London doll-dressers, because from day to 
day and from week to week the takings vary 
remarkably. An indifferent worker earned in 
one week 4s. iod., dressing on one day two 
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dozen, on another three and a half dozen, and 
on a third five dozen. The next week she 
took iis. 8d., dressing from four to six dozen 
each day. She was helped by a cripple son. 
A good worker who lived alone earned 
15s. 9|d. in a week ; the advantage of working 
uninterruptedly counted probably in the case 
of the latter for more than the occasional help 
given to the other who had a large family to 
look after. The doll-dressmaker, I should 
add, is provided with materials by the whole¬ 
sale firms who give out work; but she needs 
to possess a sewing-machine, which is an 
expensive piece of stock-in-trade. 

One of the doll-dressers whom I visited, I 
found inhabiting two extremely squalid rooms 
in a tumble-down dwelling immediately over 
a public-house, where a group of women were 
gossiping in a state of partial intoxication. 
The staircase was rickety in the extreme, and 
a part of the dirty cracked ceiling, I was 
informed by the woman, had fallen the other 
day upon her husband—who was a delicate 
man and not able to do much—and upon one 
of her sons. The landlord refused to put the 
place into repair; but as they paid 5s. a week 
for these rooms, whereas for about the same 


amount of space they would be charged 7s. 6d. 
in “ the dwellings,” she thought it necessary to 
bide where they were, although the accommo¬ 
dation in the dwellings was better in many 
essential particulars. She had six children, 
of whom one, a pale-faced but intelligent- 
looking lad, was at home when I entered. Her 
boys, she said proudly, could do anything 
with their fingers, and could make dolls’ frocks, 
blouses, and sleeves beautifully. One of these 
nimble-fingered boys had lately found work 
at a staymaker’s, where he was employed 
tipping the bones with metal. At the moment 
of my call the doll-dresser was puzzling over 
a new model which she ought to copy. It 
was a cotton sun-bonnet, goffered in a very 
pretty way, and edged with white imitation 
lace. How was this goffering to be done ? 
that was the question which puzzled her. But 
she had come practically to the conclusion 
that it required a special appliance to be added 
to the machine, and she was convinced that 
the work would not repay the half-crown that 
the goffering instrument would cost. 

At present—it was the beginning of the doll- 
dressers’ season—the making of samples was 
the worker’s chief occupation. Any idea in 


ladies’ apparel which she thought new or pretty 
she would imitate. For these samples no 
extra payment was received; but as they 
brought her more work she did not object. 
Like my other friend the doll-maker, the doll- 
dresser thought her work attractive. She 
scarcely ever made two dozen alike, and mani¬ 
festly enjoyed the variety. Some costumes 
wanted a great deal of beading, others run¬ 
ning, others tucking or trimming with lace. 
She evidently reckoned herself something of 
an artist in her way, though she did live in 
a slum in Shoreditch. The stuffing business 
she disliked, for it filled the place with “wood 
wool ” (fine shavings); still, she did this also 
occasionally, when the dressing orders were 
slack. Every morning, she told me, she rose 
at five to get one of the boys off to his work. 
A little later came the preparation of her 
husband’s breakfast. Yes, it was a busy life 
to be both a doll-dresser and the mother of a 
family, all of whom must earn their bread. 
But she liked her work, and she esteemed 
her employers, who she seemed to feel were 
helping her to fight the terrible German giant. 

Margaret Bateson. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XIY 

NINA GIVES HER OPINION. 


“ The smallest worm will turn being trodden 
on.’ ’—King Hen ry VI. 

“I am sure care’s an enemy to life.”— 
Twelfth Night. 







WAS surprised to 
hear from Hope the 
next morning that 
Miss Faith was in 
her usual place at 
the breakfast- 
table. 

“ She is not a 
bit fit to leave her 
room,” she re¬ 
marked, “she 
looks quite ill, but 
she was very sharp 
with father when he 
remonstrated with 
her. I do wish she 
had stopped up¬ 
stairs, Berrie. 
What is the use of 
quarrelling with 
him and making 
him so uncomfort¬ 
able ? What is done cannot be un¬ 
done/’ finished the poor child in a 
weary voice, “ so we must just make the 
best of it.” 

“ If only Miss Faith had your brave 
spirit, dear.” 

“I am not brave at all, Berrie,” she 
returned sadly. “ I think I almost 
broke my heart last night, but I am 
trying to hide it from father this morn¬ 
ing. Aunt Faith gives him so much 
to bear ; he told her just now so nicely 
that he hoped that her head would be 
better by the afternoon, as he meant to 



bring Brenda up to tea. ‘ I think that 
will be the best arrangement. What 
do you say, Aunt Faith ? ’ But her 
answer was as chilling as possible. 
‘ That is for you and Miss Ashton to 
decide, Graham. I have no opinion 
on the subject. I suppose you will 
just do as you both like ! ’ Oh, how 
I longed to shake her, for the dear old 
dad looked so dreadfully pained.” 

“ She will come round, Hope, my dear, 
but we must give her time.” 

“ Of course I tried to make up for 
Aunt Faith’s rudeness. I told father 
that we w'ould have tea on the terrace, 
and that Nina should pick some of his 
favourite greengages, but I could not 
get a smile out of him. That is what 
Aunt Faith does : she flattens him out 
and takes the bloom off everything. 
Fie did not like to say any more as Nina 
was there, but he was quite downcast 
and sad when I walked with him to the 
gate. 

“ ‘ I am glad that my little girl loves 
her father too well to hurt him,’ he said, 
and I am sure that there were tears in 
his eyes, and of course I put my arms 
round his neck and told him how sorry 
I was, and that Aunt Faith did not mean 
it, but that she always said sharp things 
when she was unhappy.” 

“ I am glad you told him that, Hope, 
my dear. Solomon was right when he 
said it was ‘ the little foxes that spoil 
the grapes.’ It is the little tempers and 
sharp speeches that spoil the sweet 
fruitage of home life,” but Hope did 
not smile as she usually did over my 
homely axioms; she seemed lost in 
thought. Very likely it was the sight 
of her pale cheeks and swollen eyeiids 
that had brought the tears to Mr. Mos- 
tyn’s eyes. I knew how tenderly he 
loved his little girl, and the slightest 


unhappiness on her part would try him 
far more than any amount of crabbed 
and peevish speeches from Miss Faith. 

“ Oh, there is one thing, Berrie,” she 
observed presently. “ I want you to 
tell Nina about it. It would never do 
to leave it to Aunt Faith. Nina is so 
quick she would find out how she felt 
in a moment.” 

So of course I promised that I 
would speak to the child as soon as 
she had finished her lessons. Nina 
had outgrown Miss Faith’s teaching, 
which, to tell the truth, was rather 
old-fashioned and limited, and for the 
last few weeks she had gone to the 
Fergusons’. Mrs. Ferguson had a 
resident governess for her three little 
girls, and she had kindly proposed that 
Nina should join them at their lessons 
for a few hours daily. It was an ex¬ 
cellent arrangement; Templeton, where 
the Fergusons lived, was only just down 
the lane, and Nina could run there alone. 
The children were well brought up, and 
Amy especially was a pretty, well-be¬ 
haved little girl. Mrs. Ferguson was 
a nice motherly creature, and devoted 
a great deal of her time to her family, 
so Nina would get nothing but good 
there, and already the arrangement 
worked well. 

Miss Faith was very trying that morn¬ 
ing ; it seemed as though her unhappi¬ 
ness must have vent in finding fault 
with everybody. She affronted Johnson 
by complaining that the silver was not 
as bright as usual. Of course he argued 
the point. Johnson never allowed "any¬ 
one but his master to find fault with 
him. He wouldn’t take his orders 
from women folk, as he often informed 
Mrs. Jones, and as he had lived with 
Mr. Mostyn’s father and had grown 
grey in the service of the family, he 
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was allowed to have his privileges, and 
one of these was to speak his mind 
freely on most subjects. Then Mrs. 
Jones had her grievance : Miss Faith 
had been interfering in the kitchen 
arrangements, and making what Mrs. 
Jones called “ a regular dusting and 
pother.” 

“I never knew her so aggravating 
since I lived here,” continued the good 
woman, “ and I am not going to stand 
it, Mrs. Berrie. Nineteen years have 
I done my duty for Mr. Mostyn, ever 
since my Silas was taken, and if I don’t 
know how to keep the big kitchen nice 
by this time it is a pity,” and Mrs. 
Jones tossed her comely head, the Jones 
temper being slightly inflammable. 

Miss Faith’s next ultimatum was with 
Rogers, the old gardener. To judge 
from Rogers’s high-pitched voice, the 
discussion was somewhat heated. 
Poor Miss Faith was evidently trying 
to cure her heartache in the same way 
that one sometimes cures an inflamma¬ 
tion—by applying a blister. She seemed 
quite to revel in Rogers’s drastic and 
irrelative speeches. As she crossed the 
tennis lawn, her step was less languid, 
but she seemed instinctively to avoid 
the brown parlour. 

When Nina ran past with her satchel 
of books, I called to her; she came 
willingly enough. As she opened the 
door I could hear Hope practising her 
scales vigorously. Miss Faith, tired at 
last of fault-finding, had shut herself up 
in her own room. 

Nina tossed off her hat, and shook 
out her mane like a frisky pony. 

“ I can’t think what’s the matter 
with the grown-ups this morning,” she 
grumbled. “Auntie was as cross as 
possible at breakfast, and Hope had 
such a long face. I don’t think auntie 
ought to say nasty things to dad.” 

“ My little Nina,” I returned in rather 
a reproving voice, “your dear aunt is 
rather upset to-day,” but the naughty 
child interrupted me. 

“ Oh, of course. When grown-ups are 
cross, they are always ‘a little upset,’ 
but if ever I am put out, it is, ‘ There 
is a little black dog on your shoulder, 
Miss Nina,’ or ‘ How can you be so ill- 
tempered, Nina?’ from Aunt Faith.” 
Then, as I frowned at this flippancy, 
“You are just a weeny teeny bit upset 
yourself, aren’t you, Berrikins?” 
Actually the provoking little monkey 
said that, and all the time I was trying 
to keep from laughing. 

“ Nina, I am ashamed of you. Fancy 
talking to your old Berrie like this, and 
1 have got such a secret to tell you.” 
Then Nina’s puckered little brow was 
smooth in a moment. 

“ Oh, you dear old thing ! Have you 
really ? But wait a moment, I must 
have my innings first. Berrie, Aunt 
Faith is so cross, at least, so upset, 
that I am afraid to ask her anything, 
but do you think she will let me have 


tea with Dora and Amy this afternoon ? 
Mrs. Ferguson is going to take May 
for a drive, and I think mademoiselle 
is going too. Dora wants to have tea 
under the medlar tree, and it will be 
such fun, for we are going to paste up 
pictures in the big summer house. We 
have got piles of Illustrated News and 
Graphics, and we have cut out nearly 
a hundred pictures.” 

“Yes, dear, and a very nice amuse¬ 
ment too,” for I had heard all about the 
children’s cubby house. It was their 
summer play-room and a great resource 
on wet days. It was boarded and had 
two windows and was called “Temple¬ 
ton Cottage.” Indeed, there was a 
small inner room where the family of 
dolls slept. I know Dora and Amy 
once begged their mother quite 
piteously to let them sleep there too. 

“ Will you ask auntie if I may go ? ” 
continued Nina caressingly, and rub¬ 
bing her cheek against mine, another 
pony-like habit. 

“I am afraid you must not go to 
Templeton this afternoon, Nina,” I 
returned gravely. “Miss Ashton is 
coming to tea—your father is going 
down to the vicarage to fetch her.” 

“Yes I know; that was why auntie 
was so cross—upset I mean. Well, 
what does that matter ? Miss Ashton 
often comes, you know, but the grown¬ 
ups will not want me.” 

“I am afraid you will be wanted to¬ 
day, Nina. You see, my secret is about 
Miss Ashton. Do you think that you 
can guess why your father is going to 
the vicarage to fetch her, instead of her 
coming alone as usual?” But Nina 
shook her head. She was a clever little 
girl, but evidently no suspicion of the 
truth had entered her mind. 

“I suppose he wants a walk,” she 
returned in a bored tone. “ Oh, dear, 
what a stupid secret this seems to 
be! ” 

“ Wait a moment before you say that, 
my little Nina. Shall you "be very, very 
astonished when I tell you that your 
dear father loves Miss Ashton so much 
that he is going to bring her to live 
here ?” 

“ To live here with Aunt Faith and 
all of us?”—in a horrified voice. 
“ Oh, we don’t want her, Berrie, there 
are too many grown-ups now. Oh, do 
you mean,” and here Nina’s cheek was 
crimson with excitement, “ that father 
means to marry her?” Then, as I 
nodded, Nina looked startled indeed. 

“ I never thought father would do it,” 
she said in an awed voice, “ and I am 
not sure it is nice of her. So that was 

why poor auntie was cro-upset at 

breakfast. I don’t wonder at it a bit 
now.” Then Nina rested her head 
against my shoulder and reflected 
deeply. “ Berrie, one can’t have two 
mothers, can one ? ” 

“ In one sense they cannot, my pet. 
Miss Ashton knows that. She will not 


expect that you and Hope can feel for 
her as you felt for your own mother, but 
I am quite sure that she will love you 
very dearly.” 

“ But she will only be our step-mother, 
Berrie.” 

“ Only your step-mother, sweet, but I 
hope you will be very good to her,” but 
I could not get Nina to promise this. 
She wriggled away from me, and looked 
as though she were going to cry ; then 
she turned pettish and put her fingers in 
her ears, a favourite trick of hers when 
anyone tried to lecture her. 

“ I don’t want to talk any more about 
it,” she said rather sulkily, and then 
she took up her satchel of books and 
marched off. 

I went out on the terrace after this to 
gather some roses for the tea-table. 
Wildcroft was nearly smothered in 
roses, Marechal Niel and the climbing 
Devoniensis, while the terrace itself was 
bordered with standard rose-trees. As 
I filled my basket Hope joined me. She 
looked fagged and weary. 

“I need not ask if you have told 
Nina,” she said. “ Poor little thing, I 
saw her face as she passed the window. 
She was as red as a peony, but I 
suppose it is no use following her.” 

“ No, dear, I should just leave her to 
herself for a bit,” for it was always my 
opinion that we should be as careful and 
tender in our treatment of children’s 
feelings as we are of grown-up people. 

Children are like sensitive plants, 
they shrink at a rough touch. With all 
her high spirits and love of mischief our 
little Nina had deep feelings. She was a 
warm-hearted and affectionate child, 
though she was very shy of letting 
people know she was fond of them. 
Her temperament was peculiar. I have 
known her cry from sheer peevishness 
and temper, and yet when any real 
trouble came no one ever saw her shed 
a tear, but I knew quite well, and so did 
Hope, that her loyal little soul was sore 
and grieved at the news I had told her. 

So when I suggested that we should 
just leave her to herself, Hope agreed 
with me ; then she stretched herself with 
a weary gesture. 

“Oh, what a long morning this has 
been ! ” she exclaimed. “ Do you think 
the day will ever end, Berrie ? ” 

Hope’s voice was full of impatient 
pain, of girlish revolt and misery that 
went to my heart, but before I could 
answer, we had a singular interruption. 
Hope’s plaintive little speech had 
reached other ears than mine. 

“Fie on you, Miss Hope, have you 
forgotten your Shakespeare ? 

“ ‘ Come what come may, 

Time and the hour run through the 
roughest day.’ ” 

And to our intense surprise Mr. 
Campbell stepped out of the drawing¬ 
room window and stood before us. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE GIRL'S OWN RARER. 


THE NORTH-EAST WIND. 

By LADY MARY WOOD. 



the wind swept round the house in fitful 
gusts, an old man sat by the fireside with his 
little daughter curled up on a stool at his feet. 

“ How the wind howls and moans, father! 
It makes me think of the poor sailors at 
sea. Where do you think Harold is now, 
father ? ” 

“ Trying to find the North Pole and hoist 
the British flag on it,” said her father, as he 
gently stroked her hair and smiled at her 
upturned face, but the smile faded and he 
shaded his eyes with his hand and looked into 
the fire. 

“ I wonder why the wind makes that noise, 
father ? ”* she persisted. “ It sounds as if it 
were wailing and crying and so unhappy.” 

The old man did not answer, but smiled 
again as he saw the little head bending over 
his knee and the heavy eyelids closing. 

“Doesn’t it, father?” she said sleepily. 
“ I wonder—what—it says ? ” 

And this is what it said :— 

“ Little one, listen to me. I was born in 
the home of the midnight sun, an iceberg 
was my cradle, the frozen sea my playground. 
Arctic snow-wreaths were my garments, wild 
whirlwinds my companions, storms and tem¬ 
pests my playthings. 

“ Nordeste was my name. I revelled in my 
strength, little one, I laughed for glee and 
merriment to see the salt waves freeze and 
become as stone as I breathed upon them. 

1 Ha! ha! ’ I shouted in the pride of my 
great strength, ‘I can lay the proud waves 
low or lash them to fury as I will. I can 
wither all things at a glance, I can make the 
very moisture in the air grow solid as I fly, 
the drops of water harden as I pass. What 
power can conquer mine ? ’ 

“ And as I grew and waxed stronger and 
more powerful, I became prouder and fiercer 
and more cruel. I swept across the floes of 
ice and snow and watched the bears at play 


and rolled them over in their rough gambols. 

I saw the seals with their young ones tumble 
in the water, and flew after them till they 
lowered their gentle eyes and dipped their 
smooth and shining heads under water to 
escape from my icy breath. I saw the rein¬ 
deer browsing on the tender moss beneath 
the snow, brushing it away with lips and 
hoof. I saw the flocks of wild geese, following 
some inward law of their nature, preparing 
for their flight to southern lands, and I 
wondered in my heart what took them there. 

“ As I wandered hither and thither over 
the trackless snow and waves of storm- 
tossed ice, I saw with a strange awe those 
wondrous rays of mysterious light stretching 
across the heavens. 

“ I was master in my home. I feared 
nothing, for all bent beneath my sway. Only 
the mysterious throbbing light in the sky 
above thrilled my being, for' it heeded me 
not, and shone overhead as if unconscious of 
my existence, and spoke of something beyond 
and above my power and ken. 

“ But one day as I swept in my reckless flight 
over land and sea, I came upon a new thing 
which set me thinking, and the consciousness 
came upon me that I was in the presence of a 
new power with which I had never yet come 
into conflict, a power greater and more 
mysterious even than the glowing northern 
lights, for it was a power which could use me, 
chain me, and drive me at its will. I saw two 
men. I had seen many greater, many stronger 
creatures in my life, but these beings that 
walked with head erect, as I had seen none 
other walk before, with their eyes looking 
heavenward and an air of command in every 
movement of their upright forms, who were 
these ? Men, made in the image of God truly 
were they, and for a moment I quailed beneath 
their gaze. 

“Then a spirit of wild antagonism arose 
within me, and I laughed with bitter scorn 
and strove to match my strength against their 
brave endurance. Yet all the while I knew 
within me that I had met a power greater 
than my own, and I chafed and fought, and 
in my folly I thought I had won the victory, 
for this is what befell. 

“ I saw them bravely struggling on though I 
barred the way and opposed them in my 
wrath, till at last they stopped in their weary 
climb over icefloes and snowdrifts. I saw 
them speak together, look north and south 
and east and west. I heard them raise their 
voices in a loud, long cry, which sounded 
dead and echoless over the vast expanse of 
dreary waste, for I set myself as a wall against 
them. I saw them listen with bated breath 
for the answer which came not. Then the 
elder man, as it seemed to me, laid a hand on 
his companion’s shoulder, a fair-haired blue¬ 
eyed youth, and, looking towards the southern¬ 
most point of the horizon, he pointed with his 
hand and seemed to urge him forward. 

“ ‘ You’ll bring back help,’ I heard him say. 

“ The younger man hesitated, looked in the 


direction where the elder pointed, then at his 
companion, then towards the south again, and 
seemed to plead with hands and eyes and voice; 
but the elder man slowly shook his head, and 
then the younger suddenly threw his arms 
about his neck, and in another minute was gone 
straight as an arrow towards the south, turning 
back to wave his hand as if to say, ‘ I’ll come 
again.’ 

“ The other walked on a few steps, stopped, 
leant his back against a wall of snow-covered 
ice which crossed his path, folded his hands, 
and looked out straight before him, far away, 
beyond and beyond, and what he saw I could 
not see, but the wild hard cruelty of my 
youthful strength rushed over me, and I circled 
round his upright figure. I flew round his 
head, I rushed past him like a whirlwind, I 
rose into the air and tossed the snow about 
me, and when at last I sank breathless and 
panting at his feet, I said exultingly, ‘ Ha ! I 
have won the victory. Naught—not even 
man—can stand against my power ! ’ And I 
looked into his face. Yes; I had won a 
victory, but so had he—a greater one—and as I 
gazed on that still, silent, upright form, and 
saw the look of peace ineffable on his marble 
brow, the eyes still looking out into the great 
Beyond, a smile on the stiff cold lips, and the 
clasped hands frozen like a rock in the attitude 
of prayer, my hard and cruel heart died within 
me and I awoke to my soul.” 

A long silence. The wind had died down, 
and no sound was heard but the flickering fire 
and the soft breathing of the little child. 
Then Nordeste spoke again in a gentle voice. 

“Little one, hard words and cruel deeds 
seem to win an easy victory, but the victory 
costs too dear, for they kill the victor, and now 
I am dying, and ere I sink to rest I hasten 
into southern climes, if perchance it may be 
vouchsafed to me to fan some fever-stricken 
dying brow with a breath of air from the 
home of the Midnight Sun and make atone¬ 
ment for my sin. Little one, bend closer 
down,” and Nordeste whispered in her ear, 
“ I brought the good ship Polar Star well on 
her homeward way, and now farewell. May 
it never be your lot to cry and moan like me. 

‘ Why, oh, why—and why, oh, why did I do 
it ? ’ ” 

“ Poor Nordeste, are you very, very sorry ? ” 
said a sleepy little voice. 

A low moan and a quick sobbing gasp was 
the only answer, for the door opened and 
little Nellie awoke from her dream to hear a 
sound of hurried footsteps and doors opening 
while the sound of a voice outside made her 
father start to his feet and look eagerly in the 
direction whence the sounds came, and yet as if 
not daring to move. Then suddenly a tall young 
figure appeared for one moment in the doorway. 

“ Harold, my boy ! ” 

“Father!” 

And Nordeste sped with a lighter burden 
on his way, but ever in his heart there remained 
the far-off vision of a tall, upright, silent figure 
looking out into the great Beyond. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


MEDICAL. 

Troubled. —It is never easy to conquer self-con¬ 
sciousness. You may have to try for years before 
you succeed, but remember the harder you try the 
shorter will be the time required to master yourself. 
Read the article on blushing and nervousness 
which we published some months ago. The second 
question you ask is readily answered. Yes,• it is 
natural! It is one of the necessities of a good 
figure. 

Hopeful. —Rice consists almost entirely of starch. 
When rice is boiled, a certain amount of the starch 
passes into solution, but the greater part remains 
in the grain. Rice is a thoroughly bad food for 
stout persons. 

A Lover of the “ G. O. P.” —To prevent the mouth 
from remaining open during the night, it is neces¬ 
sary first to know and then to remove the cause. 
The cause of mouth-breathing is invariably nasal 
obstruction. Normally, air enters the lungs through 
the nose. If the nose is obstructed, air cannot 
pass through it, and has to pass through the mouth 
instead. Habitually breathing through the mouth 
is never healthy. Some persons with mild nasal 
obstruction can manage to breathe through their 
noses fairly well during the daytime, but cannot do 
so at night. This is due to the recumbent position 
which causes congestion of the mucous membrane 
of the nose. The milder grades of nasal obstruction 
can often be remedied by spraying out the nose 
with a solution of menthol in paraleine (i in 8). 
The severer grades require more rigorous treatment. 

Frightened. —Sudden death is fortunately not a very 
common phenomenon. There are really very few 
diseases which destroy life without first causing 
definite symptoms. Indeed, sudden death seldom 
or never occurs in a thoroughly sound person save 
by accident. But some diseases are so insidious 
in their onset, that the first definite sign of their 
resence is sudden death. There is a deeply-rooted 
elief in the public mind that disease of the 
heart frequently ends in sudden death; but this is 
opposed to facts. Most diseases of the heart end 
with a long and lingering fatal illness. Fatty de¬ 
generation of the heart, and aortic regurgitation 
are the only two heart-diseases which at all fre¬ 
quently end suddenly, and even with these such a 
calamity is the exception. Severe bleeding from 
the mouth not very uncommonly rapidly ends some 
chronic diseases of the chest. The only common 
cause of sudden death in a person apparently in 
good health is apoplexy, and this is very uncommon 
before middle age. 

E. P.—The enlargement of your great toe joint is due 
to the long-continued pressure of ill-fitting boots. 
That your boots feel comfortable now does not by 
any means prove that they are rightly shaped, be¬ 
cause your feet have been gradually deformed to 
fit badly-shaped boots. It is the same with all of 
us ; all our feet are deformed by the boots we wear ! 
In some places it is possible to buy boots which are 
not so absolutely unlike the foot as the ones we 
usually wear. The foot does not end in a point, 
nor does it end in a straight line, but in a line 
sloping from the second to the fifth toe. Again, 
the inner border of the foot is a straight line, and 
boots should have a straight inner edge, and not 
an angle at the ball of t^e great toe. You should, 
if possible, obtain boocs of the correct shape. 
Bathing your feet in warm water every night will 
remove the pain from enlarged toe-joints, if the 
condition is not too far advanced. Take a bath 
every morning, adding about a tablespoonful of 
vinegar to every two gallons of water. Toilet 
vinegar is more pleasant than table vinegar, but 
the latter is just as efficacious. Change your linen 
as often as you can, and beware of chills. 

H. F. M.—No. The preparation you mention would 
form a very good article of diet. May 26th, 1881, 
was a Thursday. 

An Anxious One. —St. Vitus’s dance, or chorea, as it 
is called by physicians, is a very common com¬ 
plaint amongst children. It is usually connected 
with rheumatism. Children almost always recover 
from chorea, though sometimes the complaint takes 
many months to cure. The complications are 
many, and some of them are very serious. They 
are the same as those of other rheumatic diseases. 
St. Vitus’s dance is rare in adults, and when it does 
occur, it is of much graver significance than it is in 
childhood. The true St. Vitus’s dance has nothing 
to do with the disease which now usually bears its 
name. It was a form of hysteria which occurred in 
Germany in the Middle Ages. 

Protea. —You are probably suffering from slight 
anaemia. Paleness of the complexion is by no 
means always a sign of ill-health. Many persons 
who enjoy the best possible health are pale and 
washed-out-looking all their lives. 

Still Another Anxious One. —We have many times 
stated that superfluous hairs, such as you complain 
of, cannot be removed permanently with safety by 
any means we possess. The best palliative treat¬ 
ment for them is to shave them off. Sometimes 
they can be bleached and rendered less noticeable 
by peroxide of hydrogen. 


STUDY AND STUDIO. 

M. D. G.—We do not quite understand your letter, 
but if you intend to become a pupil at the Royal 
Academy of Music, London, we hardly think you 
would be able to pay your expenses in the way you 
suggest. The competition for “engagements at 
concerts as pianist and soloist ” in London is very 
keen, and your masters would be sure to object to 
your performing in public while you were studying. 
Possibly your parents foresee difficulties that you 
cannot see. There are several scholarships in 
connection with the Royal Academy of Music, 
Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, W. If you 
are of unusual talent, you might win one of these. 
Write to the Secretary for full particulars. 

Doreen. —The quotation you indicate is from Tenny¬ 
son’s In Memoriam , liv., stanza 5. 

“ So runs my dream ; but what am I ? 

An infant crying in the night: 

An infant crying for the light, 

And with no language but a cry.” 

Rosebud. —Your poems are on the whole above the 
average of those sent us for criticism. Let us give 
you a word of advice: to polish, and re-polish, 
when you feel they are “rather rough.” The 
greatest poets do not rely merely on momentary 
inspiration, but take pains with form. We hope 
the sad tone of two of the poems is not your habitual 
tone of mind. 

A Greek Maiden. —We do not consider your writing 
at all ugly. The tails of your g’s, y’s, etc., are 
rather too stiff and long, and you should not leave 
a margin at the end of your lines. But you write a 
capital English letter. One question is all we may 
now answer, but we will just say “yes” to your 
second inquiry. 

Lor eli. —Shakespeare’s works would rank under the 
heading of poetry. An occasional prose passage 
(such as the soliloquy of the porter in Macbeth) 
makes no difference in the general estimate. 

Dora Bolton (St. Petersburg).—If you mean the 
hymn beginning “ Tell me the old, old story,” it is 
by Miss Hankev. You will find it in a hymn-book 
entitled Sacred Songs and Solos (London : Morgan 
and Scott). 

OUR OPEN LETTER BOX. 

“Jecko” (Constantinople) thanks by name all the 
correspondents who came to her help, especially 
Muriel Schofield. She is grateful to E. D. Pol- 
whelk and Miss C. Store for offering to copy and 
send the poem, but Jecko already possesses it. 

Gjusto sends Wild Rosebud the list of titles given 
by Stephen Heller to Mendelssohn’s Lieder ohne 
lVorte. 1. Sweet Remembrance; 2. Regrets; 3. 
The Hunt; 4. Confidence; 5. Disquiet; 7. Con¬ 
templation ; 8. Restlessness; 9. Consolation ; 10. 
The Wanderer ; 11. The Rivulet; 13. The Evening 
Star; 14. Lost Happiness ; 15. The Harp of the 
Poet; 16. Hope; 17. Appassionata; 19. On the 
Shore; 20. The Vision; 21. Presto Agitato: 22. 
The Sorrowful Soul; 23. Triumphal Chant; 24. 
The Flight; 25. May Breezes : 26. The Departure ; 
27. Funeral March ; 28. Morning Song; 30. Spring 
Song; 31. Meditation; 32. Lost Illusions ; 33. The 
Pilgrim’s Song; 34. The Spinning Song; 35. The 
Wail of the Shepherd ; 36. Serenade ; 37. A Reverie ; 
38. The Farewell ; 39. Passion; 40. Elegy; 41. The 
Return ; 42. Songs of the Traveller. 6, 12, 18, 29 
retain the names given by the author). 

“An Old Subscriber,” Money More, Co. Deny, 
Ireland, offers to send “Faithful Heart” the 
song “ Belle Mahone’s Reply.” 

E. H. Scott is anxious to discover the following lines 
and the name of their author:— 

“ Methought it tenderly implored, 

Though not a word was said, 

Room for another guest to swell 
The assembly of the dead.” 

Nell Gwynne is answered by Mrs. Pewtress, F. W. 
Lintern, “ Lknchen,” and by Dora Bacon, 40, St. 
Margaret’s Road, Brockley, S.E. The hymn she 
inquires for was written by Dora Bacon’s mother, 
before her marriage, when she was Miss H. Whit¬ 
field of Blackheath. It is published on a motto- 
card, “ Pearl Series, No. 7,” by J. G. Wheeler, 88, 
Mildmay Park, London, and can be obtained also 
for 6d. per dozen of Messrs. Penman & Co., 33, 
Furnival Street, London. Mrs. Pewtress and 
“ Lenchen ” enclose the hymn in question. 

R. N. S. has a reply from an anonymous correspond¬ 
ent, who offers to send her In the Hush of a tender 
Twilight. 

• Snowdrop asks for a song, the chorus of which 
advises young men “ to beware of a musical wife.” 

Heliotrope inquires for a poem entitled “ The Two 
Churchbuilders.” 

E. H. N. wishes to discover the author or publishers 
of a book entitled Sir Evelyn's Charge. She read 
it at school, but has lost sight of it. 

White Heather, please send a copy of the Sailor's 
Grave to Miss Ashdown, 76, Kingshall Road, 
Beckenham, S.E 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Thomas Webster (Toronto).—It would be impos¬ 
sible to tell you where you could find engraved 
portraits of Jenny Lind and Louisa Payne, but old 
engravings may be had, or sought for on com¬ 
mission, at Mr. Edward Webber’s, 15, Fentiman 
Road, London, S.W. We have found such old 
portraits there ourselves, though now some years 
ago. We have not heard from him lately. If you 
sent him a card, it might still find him at that 
address. Of course, this is only one out of many 
places where they might be found in London. We 
thank you for giving so much praise to our account 
of singers. We wish you success in your musical 
studies and singing lessons. 

Dolly. —We believe that the first female authoress 
in England was Frances Burney, a friend of Gar¬ 
rick and Dr. Johnson. She remained unmarried 
till nearly forty years of age, and then married a 
French refugee gentleman, and very happily, but 
into pecuniary straitness, on which account she 
became the bread-winner. Shortly after her mar¬ 
riage she brought out her third novel, Camilla , by 
which she is said to have realised upwards of 3,000 
guineas. In the Middle Ages women rarely had 
educational advantages; and so what literary 
capacity or genius they naturally possessed, was 
over-laid, crushed, and buried by the force of 
circumstances. We should recommend any literary 
readers of ours to apply their minds to the produc¬ 
tion of useful and practical works, of a historical 
character, or of research. We are over-stocked 
with novels of a second-class type. 

Nanette. —It was about the year 1608 that the Bap¬ 
tists formed a church in London, and they published 
their confession of faith in 1643, and a revision in 
1689. Rhode Island, U.S.A., was settled by this 
community. There are seven sections of Baptists. 
If your ecclesiastical embroidery be first-class 
work, you could get a sale for it at the artistic 
needlework shops. You might obtain orders ; but, 
unfortunately for the eyes of the workers, ordered 
work is hurried into very brief spaces of time, and 
many greatly injure the sight, by too persistent 
working, and sometimes by artificial light. The 
strain on the optic nerve tends towards blinding 
the artistic needlewoman sooner or later, as we 
know within our own circle of acquaintance. 

M. F. Orchard. —It is quite possible that hair- 
combings might, if long, and of a very good colour, 
be purchased by a hair dresser, especially now 
that so much false hair and fronts are worn. But 
hair cut off, and not needing tc be c.sentanglcd, 
would sell better. Write to a shop in Dublin or at 
Belfast. ^ 

A. L. O.—The Saxon names for the months had each 
a significant meaning. January was called “ Wolf- 
month ” (fortunately it would be misnamed in these 
modern times); February, Lent month, Lenetz, or 
Lenz, being an old German word for spring (in 
point of climate and 'weather perhaps the coldest 
nowadays); March was Hreth-nionath or rough 
month, and Hlyd~monath , or boisterous month ; 
April was called Oster-monath , or Easter ; May, 
Tri-Milki , for in that month they milked the cows 
three times daily; June, Weid~nionath, or pasture 
month ; July, hay-month ; August, “barn-month,” 
when they filled the barns with corn ; September, 
“ gerst-month,” meaning “ barley month,” or else 
brawing month; October, “wine-month,” or time 
of the vintage ; November, windy month ; and 
December, winter month, or holy month, being 
Christmas-tide. These explanations are to be 
found in Dodge’s Outlines and Topics in English 
History. 

E. Moon. —Write direct to the manager or superin¬ 
tendent of one or two steam-laundry establishments 
for a statement of duties and terms. It is probable 
that they will all have a prospectus of their own, 
with certain differences of management. A know¬ 
ledge of simple book-keeping and of keeping lists 
of work done, is required amongst the items of the 
training course to be followed by those who desire 
to be laundry matrons in homes. Such would 
require from three to six months’ training at a 
laundry, to render them qualified as superintendents 
or matrons. The managers receive as much as 
£100 per annum and rooms. 

Dkccannee. —We thank you for telling us that there 
are Indian illustrated post-cards in colours to be 
had at Bolareem, Deccan. But how are collectors 
to obtain them who have no friends out there ? 
Yes, the domestic servant question is a difficult 
one ; and as there no longer exist the efficient, well- 
trained, faithful servants—that spent their life¬ 
times, or long years, at least, in gentlemen’s 
families, till they were confidential and valued 
members of the household, and pensioned when 
superannuated—we are planning ways and means 
of doing without the unsatisfactory servant-maids 
of the present time. You write an exceptionally 
fine hand. We meet with few like it. We are 
sorry you have not yet gained a prize, but never 
despair of success in any undertaking in life, small 
or great. You have had some encouragement to 
persevere already. 
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THE WEST COAST OF SCOTLAND. 

(From the painting by A. Mortimer.) 
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LIFE’S TRIVIAL ROUND. 

By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY, Author of “Nellie’s Memories,” “Moliie’s Prince,” etc. 


CHAPTER XV. 

FRIENDLY COUNSEL. 

“ Love is not love, 

Except it tear self-love from the breast.” 

Saadi . 


If Mr. Campbell had been a ghost, I 
am sure we could not have looked more 
scared. Hope grew still paler as she 
gave him her hand. 

“How you have startled me!” she 


said in a low voice. I thought Mr. 
Campbell regarded her rather anxiously. 

“ I am sorry if I have been too abrupt,” 
he replied, “ but you used not to have 
nerves, Miss Hope,” but his smile was 
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a little forced, as though his reception 
had disappointed him. “It came into 
my head this morning as I sat at break¬ 
fast that, as I had a few hours’ leisure, 
it would be a pleasant thing to 
take my friends at Wildcroft by sur¬ 
prise.” Then he looked at her rather 
keenly, “ I am afraid I have made a 
mistake.” 

“ Oh, no ! Why do you say that, Mr. 
Campbell?” stammered Hope. “You 
were quite right, and it was most kind 
and friendly of you. Aunt Faith will 

be-” Here she hesitated, for how 

could she truthfully say that Miss Faith 
would be delighted to see Mr. Campbell ? 
Under the circumstances his presence 
would only be embarrassing. “ I will 
go and tell Aunt Faith,” she finished 
rather awkwardly. “ Berrie, will you 
please attend to Mr. Campbell ?” 

“What does she mean?” he asked 
in a puzzled tone when the girl had left 
us. “Miss Hope does not seem quite 
her bright self. Is there anyone ill ? 
.Has anything happened ? I had a 
letter from Owen only two days ago, 
and he said all his people were as fit 
as possible.” 

“ Oh, they are well enough, thank 
Heaven,” I returned hastily. “Miss 
Faith is often a little ailing, but we 
never think much of that. How is it 
with yourself, Mr. Campbell, sir, for you 
have had sore trouble since you left us ? ” 
but he was not going to be shunted off 
like that. 

“Yes, yes, I know, and I have to 
thank you all for your kind sympathy ; 
but I cannot enter on that just now, I 
am rather perplexed at Miss Hope’s 
unusual gravity. She looks as though 
something has troubled her greatly.” 

Well, I could not deny that, and yet 
how was I to explain matters ? It was 
not my business to enlighten Mr. 
Campbell. 

“ Luncheon will be ready in half an 
hour,” I said nervously. “Would you 
like to go up to the west room and wash 
your hands, sir?” for I was eager to 
get rid of him, and I suppose my face 
showed him that pretty plainly. 

“ I am not to ask any more awkward 
questions—is that it?” he said smiling 
at me. “You are not a good actor, 
Berrie ; any child could find you out in 
a moment. Well, I will go, for I can 
see you are dying to get rid of me,” and 
actually he was going off like a lamb 
when that tiresome little Nina came out 
of the house and stopped him. 

Nina ran to him at once with an 
exclamation of pleasure, for he was a 
great favourite of hers, but as he drew 
her towards him it did not need much 
penetration to see that the child had 
been crying; she was as flushed as 
possible, and though she tried to laugh 
and talk in her old way, her lips would 
keep quivering and the tears come to 
her eyes. I heard Miss Faith’s voice 
in the entry, so I went indoors with my 
roses, but to my surprise she did not at 
once join them. Mr. Campbell sat down 
on the bench near my window, and Nina 
needed no invitation to place herself 
beside him. 

“Nina, you have been crying,” he 
observed rather severely. “Now look 


here, I thought you and I were chums. 
Chums always tell each other things, you 
know, so you will please tell me at once 
why you have been shedding such a 
profusion of tears ? ” 

“ Hope's been crying too,” returned 
Nina in rather a small voice ; “ she had 
quite red eyes at breakfast-time.” Then 
at his kind look of sympathy the poor 
little thing broke down afresh. “ Oh, 
Mr. Campbell, why have you come to¬ 
day,” she sobbed, “when it is all so 
horrid ? Aunt Faith is cross—upset, 
I mean, and Hope and I are so unhappy. 
Father—father,” with another sob, “ is 
going to bring Miss Ashton to live 
here.” 

I could not see Mr. Campbell’s face, 
but he told me afterwards that Nina’s 
piece of news had not in the least sur¬ 
prised him, and that, though he had never 
hinted at such a thing to Owen, he 
had felt sure from a remark Mr. Mostyn 
had once addressed to him that he in¬ 
tended to marry again. 

“ Of course I knew Miss Ashton would 
be his choice,” he continued. “ I am 
rather sharp in finding out people’s 
secrets.” 

I could not hear what Mr. Campbell 
was saying to the child, only she nestled 
up to him in quite a confiding manner, 
and then Hope came out, and he sprang 
up from his seat, though he still kept 
his arm round Nina. 

“ I know now why you were not pleased 
to see me, Miss Hope,” he said lightly. 
“ I have come on an unlucky day, but 
I think I can set your mind at rest if 
you will be good enough to give me 
some luncheon. I will promise to take 
the next train back to town, and perhaps 

later on-” but Hope was quite shocked 

at this. 

“ Mr. Campbell, how can you ? You 
shall do nothing of the kind ! We are 
very glad indeed to see you, only things 
are rather stupid and uncomfortable, and 
—and we are not as bright as usual.” 

“Yes, I know,” in a low voice. “ Nina 
has been telling me, like the good little 
friend she is. I am very loyal to my 
friends, Miss Hope, and what troubles 
them troubles me. But will you let me 
say something: I do not believe this 
will be a trouble long.” 

“ What do you mean, Mr. Campbell ?” 
and Hope looked at him very wistfully ; 
all her pretty colour had gone, but she 
looked very young and pathetic. Perhaps 
that was why he took her two hands and 
looked at her so kindly. 

“ Miss Hope, I can read you like a 
book, but believe me, there is no cloud 
without its silver lining. You are full 
of dread and trouble because of the 
impending change at Wildcroft, but 
as truly as I stand here I believe that 
the step Mr. Mostyn is about to take 
will bring a blessing with it.” 

“Why do you say that ? ” she asked 
doubtfully. “ Of course we must make 
the best of it for father’s sake, but you 
cannot expect us to be pleased.” 

“No, not directly,” he returned 
quickly; “the strangeness must wear 
off first. One has always to adjust 
oneself to new circumstances, but we 
shall see, we shall see. You must not be 
untrue to your name, Miss Hope,” and 


then the gong sounded and they all 
three went into the house together. 
Hope gave me a glance as she passed 
the window ; she looked cheered already. 
There was something strong and bracing 
in Mr. Campbell’s sympathy. Some 
people’s sympathy seems only enervat¬ 
ing even in trouble. A friend’s hands 
should lift us up and not push us down ; 
ever so few know how to be wise as well 
as kind. 

I was just finishing my dinner when 
Randall told me that Miss Faith would 
like to speak to me. 

“ I don’t believe she is well, Mrs. 
Berrie,” observed Randall, “for John¬ 
son says she has hardly eaten a mouth¬ 
ful, and she does look mortal bad. I 
don’t believe so much fault-finding is 
wholesome for anyone’s constitution,” 
finished the girl with a toss of her head. 
So even Randall had not been exempt 
from scolding. 

I knew directly I entered the room 
what ailed Miss Faith. She was a 
weakly body, and any excitement or 
mental worry was always followed by a 
bad sick headache. She was evidently 
in great pain. 

“ I want you to darken the room, 
Berrie, and see that no one disturbs me,” 
she whispered. “ I could scarcely sit 
through luncheon; but Mr. Campbell 
understood, and kindly left me alone. 
Will you give Miss Ashton my kind 
regards, and tell her that I regret that I 
am unable to receive her. There, that 
will do ”—with a touch of nervous irrita¬ 
bility as I still lingered—“ Graham will 
know how it is—there is no need to say 
more.” But as I went downstairs I deter¬ 
mined that Miss Faith’s stiff little 
message needed softening and em¬ 
bellishment. I think there is such a 
thing as being over-scrupulous, and that 
love of truth may sometimes lead us to 
sin against charity. I remember having 
an argument on this very point with Mr. 
Campbell. “ You are a bad moralist, 
Berrie,” he said, “and I beg to tell you 
that even charitable filching is distinctly 
wrong. What is the good of your trying 
to explain away things in that fashion ? 
Black will never be white. ‘The truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth,’ as my dear old gran used to 
say.” But though he talked me down. 

I still held to my own opinion, and as 
Miss Faith’s love of truth was decidedly 
aggressive, I thought it no harm to 
soften it a little. “ Kind regards,” 
indeed ! Why, my lips would refuse to 
frame such a message as that. 

I was just wondering where everyone 
was when Nina rushed in to fetch her 
hat. Hope and Mr. Campbell had gone 
down to the orchard, she said, and she 
was to join them, but she must run over 
to Templeton first and tell Dora why she 
could not come. “ I must say father 
wants me to be at home. That will do, 
will it not, Berrie?”—and Nina looked 
quite cheerful as she trotted away. I 
was very glad to think that Hope should 
have this distraction. Very likely Mr. 
Campbell would interest her and turn 
her thoughts by telling her about his 
own trouble. The orchard was a pleasant 
place on a hot afternoon. Owen had 
slung up a couple of hammocks, and he 
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and Gordon had made a rustic seat 
under the big pear-tree. I liked nothing 
better than to spend a few hours there 
with Hope and Nina with the sunshine 
flecking the green leaves over our heads, 
and the distant gleam of the river before 
us. The birds, and the bees, and the 
butterflies, seemed to love the place too, 
and Nina often brought her favourite 
black rabbit to browse on the herbage. 
The pretty creature was perfectly tame, 
and would nibble at the lettuce-leaf in 
my hand quite fearlessly. It was nearly 
four o’clock, and I had just placed the 
bowl of roses in the middle of the tea- 
table when I saw Hope crossing the 
lawn. She had some pink roses in her 
belt; perhaps they had given her cheeks 
a tinge of their old colour. 

“ What have you done with Mr. 
Campbell, Hope, my dear ! ” I asked, 
for I was surprised to see her alone. 

“ He has gone, Berne,” she returned 
quietly, but she spoke quite cheerfully. 
“He is half-way to the station by this 
time. He was so sorry not to bid you 
good-bye, but he has promised to come 
again before he goes to Oxford.” 

“ Did you have a nice talk, dearie ? ” 

“Oh, yes! He has been telling us 
about old Lady Jean. I think he did it 
on purpose. He was so kind, Berrie. 
He has made me feel so differently about 


things. How I wish Aunt Faith could 
have heard him. He said half the 
troubles and miseries of this life would be 
smoothed away,” she continued, “ if we 
would only put ourselves in other people’s 
places and try to see things from their 
point of view. * It is the great blank 
wall of self that hinders us,’ he went 
on. ‘ But some of 11s manage to peep 
round the corner. Couldn’t you peep 
round the corner this afternoon, Miss 
Hope ? You will find the air fresher, and 
the view 7 worth looking at ’—and his 
manner was so droll that Nina and I 
could not help laughing. But I know 
what he meant—that I must think of 
father and not of myself.” And Hope’s 
eyes were a little dreamy. 

I think she would have told me more 
only the green door that led into the lane 
was opened suddenly, and then we saw 
Miss Ashton and Mr. Mostyn crossing 
the tennis lawn. 

I thought Hope would have gone to 
meet them ; but very likely she was too 
shy, for she began nervously putting 
finishing touches to the tea-table, though 
Johnson had arranged it as prettily as 
possible. 

What a handsome pair they looked as 
they came towards us. I have often 
heard people say that Graham Mostyn 
was the beau-ideal of a middle-aged 


English gentleman. He had a fine com¬ 
manding presence, and as far as looks 
went Miss Ashton certainly matched 
him. 

She was ahvays a striking-looking 
woman ; but I had never seen her to 
greater advantage than I did to-day. 
She wore a grey silky material—grey 
was her special colour—and a shady hat 
with long curling feathers. She had some 
dark damask roses in her hand. Hope 
told me afterwards that it was one of 
her peculiarities never to wear flowers, 
though she loved to have them near her. 
If only Gainsborough or Sir Julian 
Reynolds could have painted her, for the 
grey feathers and beautiful face and the 
graceful draperies would have made a 
lovely picture, and very likely Mr. 
Mostyn thought so too by the way he 
was looking at her. 

“ Hope, my child,” he said, as the 
girl advanced rather slowly and timidly, 
“you and Brenda must be dear friends.” 

“We are so already, are we not, Hope ?” 
—but I could see there were tears in 
Miss Ashton’s eyes as she embraced her 
very tenderly. 1 liked her all the better, 
when I heard how her voice trembled ; 
it was evident even at that first moment 
that she recognised her own position 
and Hope’s very acutely. 

{To be contimiecL.) 


THE LITERARY LIFE FROM A WOMAN’S STANDPOINT. 

(A PAPER READ BEFORE A YORKSHIRE YAV.C.A.) 


here is one 
feature of literary 
life — especially 
woman’s literary 
life — which dif¬ 
ferentiates it from 
every other pro¬ 
fession. Unlike 
nursing or teach¬ 
ing, medicine or 
philanthropy, it 
does not set its 
■worker into any 
special groove of 
existence. Nay, 
if she is to do 
justice to her 
work, it compels 
her to shun any 
tendency to drift 
into grooves of 
thought or ex¬ 
perience. Nor 
does it withhold 
her from any of the callings and functions of 
ordinary womanly life. Indeed, her ready 
access to these gives her some advantage over 
her men-competitors, since she has the less 
temptation'to endeavour to “ make bricks with¬ 
out straw” by evolving brain-spun theories, 
unchecked by practical experience. Her best 
intellectual movement can go on parallel with 
the life and work that are common to all women, 
and it is but supported, enriched and renewed 
by them. The literary worker has plenty of 
leisure for worthy womanly life and work. The 
mere time absorbed by the actual labour of very 
real professional literary life is probably not 
greater than that which most middle-class 
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women squander on conventional “ calling,” 
or fritter away on bazaars and other unprofit¬ 
able forms of industry by which two and two 
only make two. The true literary worker has 
no temptation to indulge in shallow social 
frivolities. She knows of better use for her 
time and energies. The mere superficial of 
society offer her nothing. When she has 
once seen “how they are done,” they can 
show her no more. She would no more make 
“ studies ” of them than an artist would paint 
his portraits from a waxwork show. Let her 
once cut off these, and she has abundance of 
time for household ways and friendship and 
neighbourly energies. For her treasure she 
must dig deep into the bed-rock of humanity. 
She must see men and women where their 
real selves, good or bad, are made manifest. 
She must study circumstance and character 
as real life develops them, not as they are dis¬ 
played in complimentary speeches or politely 
manipulated biography. 

Everything is grist which comes to the 
literary worker’s mill. Not that she goes 
about searching for “ material.” Any such 
self-conscious activity would defeat itself. 
Memory and observation lay up stores for her 
just as they do for anybody, and it is well for 
her if her observation be keen and her memory 
good. But out of these stores she can create 
clothing for her ideas. Of course nobody’s 
experiences in life are wasted, so far as himself 
is concerned; but the literary worker has the 
power so to manipulate hers as to make them 
serviceable and suggestive to other people. 

Yet memory and observation alone are not 
the outfit of the literary worker. They may 
furnish the material of the ideal world which 
she creates; but then it must be flooded by 


the atmosphere of imagination, or it will be 
as a world without sunshine. “ Imagination,” 
we must remember, is not really the faculty 
which invents incredible adventures and mon¬ 
strosities of character or circumstances. Imagi¬ 
nation has nothing to do with the production 
of falsenesses; it is rather a singular kind of 
insight which penetrates to the deepest truth, 
and so brings it out that it can be recognised 
by many who might never have found it for 
themselves. It is a faculty of which few are 
wholly deficient, though the share of some may 
be small indeed compared with that of others. 
Of nothing is it more true than of imagina¬ 
tion that to him who hath shall be given, and 
from him who hath not shall be taken even that 
which he hath. There is a deep reason at the 
bottom. True imagination and warmth of 
sympathy are mutually connected, and each 
fosters the growth of the other, while in those 
in whom the original supply is scanty, they 
often dwindle together to vanishing point. 
Imagination can be cultivated, and the one 
recipe is to study how to look upon the things 
of others as if they were our own—to put 
ourselves in the place of our neighbour, 
instead of regarding him or her, as we are 
sometimes tempted to do, as of different 
clay from ourselves. A clever writer has said 
that “ the Colonel’s lady and Judith O’Grady 
are sisters under their skins,” and this sym¬ 
pathetic imagination carries us safely behind 
mere external differences. Let me assure you 
that this cultivation of the imagination is not 
only of sendee for creative work, it has also 
many practical uses, one of which is that 
it constantly saves us from being hoodwinked 
by the glib statements of interested speakers 
and writers. 
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The literary worker, however, besides 
memory, observation, and a cultivated imagi¬ 
nation, must have the power of adequate 
expression. There are some people who have 
all the literary worker’s outfit except this, and 
these are they from whom literary workers 
receive the sincerest appreciation and the 
warmest sympathy. For, next to the joy of 
clothing one’s own thought in fitting words, 
is the delight of finding it so clothed by 
another. 

“I have always felt that, but I did not 
know how to say it. Thank you for saying 
it for me,” is a form of praise which falls 
warm on the literary worker’s heart. And 
literary workers, with their own modicum of 
expression, can also enjoy this power of 
recognition. For on every rung of the literary 
ladder there are those on the rungs above 
who can grapple with subtleties of thought 
and feeling which escape from those below. 

On the other hand, I am obliged to say 
that there are some Mterary workers who seem 
to have little literary outfit save a fatal facility 
for words. They produce pages upon pages, 
yet, when one has read them, one asks vainly, 
“What has one learned?” “What has one 
gained?” Let that pass, for we are now 
considering what the literary life is, rather 
than what is not the literary life. 

Let us go on to its more individual side. 
And here, perhaps, you will forgive me for 
being a little personal, because when one 
gets down to details, one can but speak for 
oneself. 

At the beginning of any literary life, there 
is a great deal of work which nobody hears 
much about. For instance, it may seem as if 
my literary life began with The Occupations 
of a Retired Life—the book which appeared 
in 1867, and which made a modest success. 
In truth, that is the work by which I 
“ arrived.” I had been toiling diligently for 
years before that, for I began before my 
school days were over. For seven long years 
I “ endeavoured,” and yet was scarcely once 
published or paid. I do not in the least 
wonder at it. It was all quite right and as it 
should be. I marvel rather at the kindness 
and patience of the editors who had to endure 
my early experiments and from whom I was 
practically receiving a free apprenticeship. I 
have letters from Jean Ingelow, from Mrs. 
S. C. Hall, who afterwards became my great 
friend, and from Tom Hood (not the author of 
the “ Song of the Shirt,” but his son)—long 
letters, full of wise criticism and kind encour¬ 
agement and hope. (I often wonder whether 
I have really fulfilled their hopes !) Towards 
the end of the seven years sundry editors 
began to take short poems and little stories; 
and then the great miracle of my life hap¬ 
pened, for a publisher, prompted by an editor 
who had noticed some of my little efforts, 
actually came to me and asked me to write 


the book which grew into The Occupations of 
a Retired Life. 

I have told you this, because I want to say 
that there is no royal road into the literary 
life—there is no way, but just to “ try, try, 
try again,” and put what one does to the 
practical test of submitting it to an editor. 
So one gets “licked into shape.” It is a 
hard process and a bitter one, but it weeds 
away those who have not that innate love 
for their work which will uphold them against 
all disappointments, and which remains its 
own reward even if it can get no other. 

Before I go further, I should say that 
nobody should make this endeavour in the 
mere hope or under the need of earning 
money. Its pecuniary result is far too un¬ 
certain. Do not think that this shuts out all 
but the wealthy from the struggle into the 
literary life. During those seven trial years 
I secured my own independence—indeed, 
towards their close, I was a woman with 
others more or less depending on me. I owe 
a great deal to that Let. To earn one’s own 
income in some absolutely practical way brings 
one upon solid experience of life and human 
nature which can be reached in no other way. 

I reserved literature as my recreation and my 
hobby until I had a full right to make it my 
profession. 

Some good literary workers accomplish a 
regular daily task, exactly as bank clerks do. 
Anthony Trollope did so, and I could name 
one or two excellent living writers who do 
thus. So, I understand, did Sir Walter Scott 
himself—a very high example. But it has 
never suited me. It is true that I generally 
sit down daily in front of my desk among my 
familiar tools. One puts oneself thus, as it 
were, in position to catch a favouring impulse 
if it come. But it does not always come. 
Very often it does not, and I have knitted 
hundreds of stockings and done miles of 
hemming while vainly waiting. Then some¬ 
times the impulse will arrive most incon¬ 
veniently—just as one wants, for instance, to 
start on a journey. I have often noticed that 
any sudden involuntary change in one’s 
surroundings will promote the coming of the 
impulse. I can remember many instances 
of this. 

There are some people, too, whose presence 
seems, as it were, to fertilise one’s mind and 
aid its productive power. They are not 
always clever people or even educated. There 
are others, again, in whose presence one’s 
ideas wither and dry up as grass does in the 
east wind. There are books, too, which are 
distinctly nutrient—however familiar they 
become. I imagine most writers could name 
certain authors to whom they resort when 
they need stimulus or suggestion, though such 
books may seem to have nothing in common 
with the work to which they prove provocative 
—as, for instance, a novelist may turn to a 


theologian, or an essayist to a book of ballads. 
There are even certain places which produce 
these eflects. I know city streets and country 
lanes whose very atmosphere seems saturated 
with “stories” which tell themselves when a 
“ hearing ear ” comes along. In such places 
I have often felt as if a companion walked by 
my side making confidences to me, which I 
could afterwards work up into a narrative. 
The basis of most of my stories has been some 
“character” therein which has entered into 
my mind, much as an acquaintance enters 
into one’s life, and the circumstances grow 
out of the character, as incidents crystallise 
round a person and make a life-history. 
When one writes a long story, one lives, as it 
were, with its people all the while, so that 
one often feels depressed and lonely when it 
is finished, as if one had parted from dear and 
intimate friends. 

In conclusion, let me say that the true joy 
and blessing of literary life should be in 
literary work itself. What fame or profit it 
may bring is uncertain and external. Its own 
delight is unfailing and innate. This is in 
its way a secret which one scarcely knows 
how to impart to any who do not share it ; 
but those who have it are almost inclined to 
wonder how life looks to those who have it 
not. Quite apart, too, from fame and profit, 
it has influences on one’s outer life. It 
draws into near friends those who are afar. 
It sets up an affectionate confidential link 
between the literary worker and many who 
would be otherwise unknown. It is a sort of 
introduction wherever one goes, bespeaking 
interest at least—probably kindliness—so that 
it “saves time” in forming friendships—an 
important item in a world where so much 
that is pleasantest is so quickly “ passing 
away.” It abolishes many of the foolish little 
boundaries set up in society. 

I remember once when I was invited to 
dine with a certain family under circumstances 
which made them fear’lest their valued old 
cook should resent the appearance of a guest. 
They told me afterwards that they mentioned 
to her that a visitor was coming, adding, as 
she frowned, “ It is Mrs. Mayo.” 

“ Oh, well,” she answered, her face clearing, 
“we reckons her as our friend in the kitchen 
just as much as yours upstairs! ” 

I could not help seeing some truth in the 
remark whimsically made to me lately by a 
wealthy and highly-placed } r oung man— 

“I say that things in this world are not 
managed fairly, for 1 would pay to be able to 
write stories, but you are paid for writing 
them ! ” 

Finally, let me declare that nobody should 
value noble and tender deeds and beautiful 
lives more than should literary workers. For 
it is only by the light which shines from such 
that they can see to do any work worthy the 
doing. 


VARIETIES. 


Can a Woman Throw Straight? 

“ How did this happen ?” asked the surgeon, 
as he dressed the wound in the cheek, and 
applied a soothing poultice to the damaged 
eye. 

“ Got hit with a stone,” replied the patient. 

“ Who threw it ? ” 

“ My—my wife,” was the reluctant answer. 

“ Hum ! it’s the first time I knew a woman 
to hit anything she aimed at,” remarked the 
sarcastic surgeon. 

“ She was throwing at her neighbour’s 
hens,” explained the sufferer. “ I was behind 
her.” 


A Hint. 

If the world is not square— 

Which is wrong, I admit— 

Just be right square yourself, 

Which will help it a bit. 

Live Wisely. 

So live that when the sun 

Of your existence sinks in night, 
Memories sweet of mercies done 

May shrine your name in memory’s light; 
And the blessed seeds you scattered, bloom 
A hundredfold in days to come. 

Sir John Bowring. 


The Bird on Her Hat. 

A moral tale is told by an American news¬ 
paper of a fashionably-attired lady who met a 
little bare-legged urchin carrying a bird’s nest 
with eggs in it. 

“ You are a wicked boy! ” said the lady. 
“ How could you rob the nest ? No doubt 
the poor mother is now grieving for the loss 
of her eggs.” 

“ Oh, she don’t care,” said the boy, edging 
away; “ she’s on your hat! ” 

Living. —Simply to breathe is not to live. 
Who does not work is prematurely dead. 
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MY MUSEUM OF EASTERN CURIOS. 

By Mrs. BRIGHTWEN, Author of “ Rambles with Nature Students,” etc. 


PART IV. 

The Olive Tree. 

“ The Lord called thy name, A green olive 
tree, fair, and of goodly fruit ” (Jer. xi. 16). 

Those trees and plants which were chosen by 
our Blessed Lord to convey lessons of truth 
to His listeners seem to be for ever consecrated 
to holiest uses. Their names suggest the 
thoughts with which they were linked in 
olden times, and still, to reverent minds, 



they are speaking in parables. It is thus 
with the olive tree. The many interesting 
allusions to it in the Bible, and all that we 
hear of its beauty and varied uses from those 
who have travelled in Palestine, tend to make 
us regard the tree with special interest. 

We are first reminded of that evening when 
the dove returned to the ark, and “ in her 
mouth was an olive leaf pluckt off,” a token 
to those within the ark that the waters were 
abating from off the earth, and for ever after to 
be the symbol of peace. 

Many associations tend to make the olive 
a specially interesting tree. 

We must notice first its great usefulness. 
In Eastern countries its value to the poor is 
very great. 

Its blight little oval-shaped berry, though 
at first strangers do not like the taste, is a 
favourite article of food with the natives ot 
Syria, and often a poor man’s only meal is 
bread and olives. He goes forth to his work 
in the field at early dawn or sets out on a 
journey with no other provision than olives 
and some small thin loaves of bread, and with 
these he is contented. 

The pure clear oil, too, which they mix 
with so much of their cooked food, is from 
the pressed fruit of the olive. 

The trees are planted in groves, each tree 
or group of trees belonging to a different 
owner. 

Late in the autumn the berries begin to 
drop and are allowed to remain on the ground 
until a proclamation is made by the governor 
of the town that all who have olive trees are 
to go and pick up what has fallen ; then a 
busy scene begins. The boys often climb 
the trees and beat down the fruit with sticks ; 
the men on ladders do the same, while the 


women and children gather the fruit into 
baskets and heaps ready for carrying home. 
It is easy to see how a few berries on the 
topmost bough, as described by Isaiah (xvii. 6) 
would come to be left, and one is reminded 
of the merciful command in Deut. xxiv. 20: 
“When thou beatest thine olive tree, thou 
shalt not go over the boughs again : it shall 
be for the stranger, for the fatherless, and for 
the widow.” 

The few remaining berries are afterwards 
gleaned by the very poor who have no trees 
of their own, and by industry they gather 
enough to keep a lamp in their habitation 
during the dismal winter nights and to cook 
tlieir mess of pottage and herbs. 

This labour of gathering the olives is much 
disliked by the people ; it is tedious work, 
and you may always get rid of beggars at 
that time of year by saying, “ I will give you 
work in the olive-yards.” 

The fruit is often shaken off the trees, and 
when the rainy season has set in, or moist 
snow is falling, it is indeed trying for the 
gatherer; he is compelled to go under the 
trees and shake down an artificial storm ot 
rain, snow and olives. No matter how 
piercing the wind or how biting the frost, 
the work must go on from early dawn to 
dark night, and then the weary labourer must 
carry on his aching back a heavy load of drip¬ 
ping berries two or three miles up the moun¬ 
tain to his home. 

To obtain the oil the olives are placed in 
a circular stone basin and ground to a pulp by 
rolling a large stone wheel over them, the 
mass is then put into small straw or rush 
baskets, which are placed one upon another 
between two upright posts, and by the pressure 
of a screw in a beam above, the oil is pressed 
out. 

These presses with their basins, troughs 
and gutters were sometimes hewn out of 
solid rock, so that it literally “poured out 
rivers of oil,” as mentioned by Job (xxix. 6) 
when speaking of his days of prosperity. 

These oil-presses may still be seen near the 
city of Tyre where they remain as perfect as 
they were many centuries ago, the trees 
which supplied the oil having been long since 
destroyed. 

We read in Lev. xxiv. 2 that the Israelites 
were to bring for the service of the tabernacle 



“ pure oil olive beaten for the light, to cause 
the lamps to burn continually. ” As we think 
of the seven-branched candlestick of beaten 
gold and its seven lamps fed with oil from 
the beaten olives, we are reminded of our 
blessed Lord, Who was typified by the golden 


candlestick, Who was “bruised for our 
iniquities: the chastisement of our peace 
was upon Him ; and with His stripes we are 
healed.” 

The wood of the olive is valuable. The 
doors and posts of Solomon’s Temple were 
made of it, and so were the figures of the 
cherubim (1 Kings vi. 23, 32). It is a close- 
grained timber, something like box-wood, and 
is much used in Italy for cabinet-making. 

When the best of the oil has been pressed 
out of the berries, the remainder is used to 
make soap. 

There are many soap factories in Jerusalem, 
and it is to the owners of these that the poor 
peasants take their refuse oil, hoping to obtain 
money enough to clear off their debts, but 
they are sadly oppressed and often have to 
pledge the produce of their trees, year after 



year, to pay the heavy taxes levied upon 
them. 

In Palestine the olive tree blossoms in June, 
and may then be seen literally weighed down 
with the profusion of its greenish white 
flowers; the slightest breeze, however, causes 
multitudes of the blossoms to fall off, much 
in the way that our English wych-elm strews 
the ground in spring with its pale green bracts, 
but still, when autumn arrives, the olive tree 
is usually well laden with its useful fruit. 

“The tree is of slow growth, and the hus¬ 
bandman must have long patience, for the 
crop is not worth much until the tree is ten 
or fifteen years old, but then the labour of the 
olive is extremely profitable, and it will continue 
to yield fruit to extreme old age. So long as 
there is a fragment remaining, though the 
tree externally looks dry as a post, yet does 
it continue to yield its oily berries, and for 
twenty generations the owners gather fruit 
from the faithful old patriarch.” * 

Large trees will yield from ten to fifteen 
gallons of oil, but if they are to be thus fruit¬ 
ful, grafting must be carefully carried out and 
must be done in the right way. This is, to 
graft the good olive upon a wild tree ; then 
the good will conquer the wild ; if the process 
is the other way it will not succeed—it is, 
as St. Paul says, “ contrary to nature ” 
(Romans xi. 17-24). He argues in the 
eleventh chapter of Romans that if God has 
done this with the Gentle church, grafting it 
upon the Jewish like the wild olive upon the 
good, which is against nature, much more 
can He graft in again the good which is 
according to nature. That is, He can bring 
in again the Jews, the original people of God, 
when the time comes, and cause them to be 
once more joined to His Church on earth, 
there to flourish and bring forth fruit to life 
eternal. 

“ The olive, when aged and decayed, is 
surrounded by vigorous young stems which 


* The Land and the Booh, p. 55. 
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spring from the root of the venerable parent. 
They seem to uphold, protect and embrace it. 
We may even fancy that they now bear that 
load of fruit which would otherwise be de¬ 
manded of the feeble parent, and thus throw 
light on a passage of scripture in Psa. cxxviii. 3 
which says, ‘ Thy children shall be like olive 
plants round about thy table.’ Thus do 
good and affectionate children gather round 
the table of the righteous; each contributes 
something to the welfare of the whole, and each 
is found doing his part to support and comfort 
the declining days of the beloved parents who 
may before long be taken from them.” * 

There are olive trees still standing in the 
garden of Gethsemane, of which a traveller 
(Miss Bremer) says, “ I have never seen any 
tree which has so much of the human 
physiognomy as these very ancient olives. 


* The Land and the Book, p. 57. 



PART III. 

The most important of all the blemishes of 
the complexion is undoubtedly acne. The 
cause of nearly all pimples and spots on the 
face, acne is an affection which gives trouble 
and annoyance to nearly everyone. 

Acne is an affection of the sebaceous glands, 
and to fully understand its causes and treat¬ 
ment we must briefly review the functions of 
the sebaceous glands themselves. 

By the side of each hair root, two small 
glands are situated. These glands secrete a 
thick oil, not unlike very thick cream in 
appearance. This oil, which is the natural 
grease of the hair, is necessary to maintain the 
hair in health, and to prevent it from splitting. 
The secretion is called sebum, and the glands 
which secrete the sebum are called the 
sebaceous glands. 

We have before told you that the face is 
covered with fine hairs. Each of these hairs 
has two sebaceous glands to oil it. Now, when 
a child has passed her fifteenth year and is on 
the threshold of adult life, the hairs on her 
face take on a rapid* growth, and in this 
comparatively sudden growth the sebaceous 
glands share. If all went well, the glands 
would increase in regular ratio with the hairs, 
and there would be no acne spots on the face. 
But everything goes well but seldom, for 
extremely few persons pass from fourteen to 
twenty-five without developing, at all events, 
one acne spot. 

The beginning of trouble is that in one 
gland the sebum dries over the entrance and 
converts the gland into a closed sac. The 
gland still continues to secrete, for all the 
glands in the body will go on working till 
they are destroyed. The gland still works 
and still secretes sebum, but the latter cannot 
get out, and so collects in the gland and 
gradually distends it. 

Upon the surface the distended gland shows 
but as a small white body about as big as a 
pin’s head, and is called a “ milium,” or 
“ whitehead.” If the milium be squeezed 
between the fingers, the mass of dried sebum 


There are here two or three especially which 
one cannot look at without being affected by 
the strong cleft stems, partly twisted, partly 
furrowed and marked as if by deep thought 
and tears,” and Ruskin dwells on “ the hoary 
dimness of their delicate foliage, subdued and 
faint of hue as if the ashes of Gethsemane 
agony had been cast on them for ever.” 

The prophet Hosea, speaking of repentant 
Israel, says, “His beauty shall be as the 
olive,” and those who have wandered through 
olive groves in Palestine speak of the fresh 
look of the ever-green leaves which are of 
a dark peculiar tint, and under the passing 
breeze the uppermost leaves turn round and 
show the fine silvery hue of the inside. 

The fantastic way in which the trunk and 
branches twist and interlace is veiy conspicuous 
in old trees. The stems thus present a honey¬ 
combed, latticed appearance, and attain an 
almost incredible size. 


“ In the island of St. Maura, three large 
olive trees, each eight feet in girth, are grow¬ 
ing within the compass of one living bark, so 
that the girth of the whole group, which is to 
all intents and purposes a single tree, is nearly 
forty feet.” * 

These facts about the olive tree give it a 
special interest; and should not we who 
have been planted in the garden of the 
Lord endeavour, like green and fertile olive 
trees, to bear fruit to God’s glory whilst 
we live on earth ? so that having finished 
our course and kept the faith, we may, 
like the olive stems, be made pillars in the 
heavenly temple, each in his appointed 
place (Rev. iii. 12), having the name of God 
written on our foreheads, and knowing to our 
endless joy that we shall “ go no more out.” 

(To be continued.) 


* Ansted’s Ionian Islands, p. 



which is plugging the mouth of the gland is 
forced out, and the white semi-solid secretion 
follows in a long worm-like thread. This has 
given rise to the idea that the sebum is really 
a worm, and whiteheads are frequently called 
skin worms, especially in advertisements for 
quack remedies. 

The milium or whitehead is therefore the 
beginning of acne. The condition may stop 
here ; the milium may be squeezed out, or the 
plug which closes its orifice may be accidentally 
displaced, and the gland will then return to its 
normal condition. But usually other changes 
occur before long. The plug of dried secretion 
which is filling up the entrance may become 
infected with one of the colour-producing 
bacteria and become blackened. The spot is 
now called a “ blackhead ” or “ comedone.” 

There is a wide-spread belief in the public 
mind that comedones only occur on the faces 
of persons who do not wash themselves 
sufficiently. This is a thoroughly false 
doctrine ; there is no doubt that the colouring 
of the blackhead is neither dirt, nor is it due 
to dirt; it is the product of the growth of 
certain organisms. 

Like the milium, the blackhead may be 
squeezed out either by accident or design, and 
the gland may return- to the normal condition, 
or it may go on to a further stage of the 
affection of acne. 

If a milium or a comedone is left alone and 
is neither squeezed out nor inoculated with 
germs, it will continue to grow indefinitely 
and in time may form an immense tumour. 
Such a tumour is called a sebaceous cyst— 
that is, a hollow growth filled with sebum. 
By the public these growths are called “ wens.” 
They are exceedingly common, especially on 
the head and back. They may grow to an 
immense size, equal to the head of a child in 
bulk. They are frequently multiple. 

But another calamity may overtake a 
milium or comedone, which, though less annoy¬ 
ing to the possessor than a sebaceous cyst, is 
more detrimental to the sebaceous gland, for 
it usually ends by destroying it altogether. 
The sebaceous gland, being full of sebum and 


having its mouth plugged, readily becomes 
attacked by micro-organisms which convert 
the gland into a small abscess or acne pustule. 

Wherever you squeeze out a milium or a 
comedone, a small round hole is left which is 
distinctly visible to the naked eye. This hole 
is the dilated mouth of the gland and will 
gradually get smaller as the gland itself returns 
to the normal condition. From this dilated 
mouth the secretion runs away in large 
quantities, and gives the skin a greasy appear¬ 
ance when wet and a scaliness when dry. 
This abnormal secretion will also stop after a 
short time. 

Whenever a milium or comedone is attacked 
by organisms it is rapidly converted into a 
small abscess. The matter from the abscess is 
either squeezed out or else opens of itself, and 
the whole gland is extruded. A scar is 
invariably left wherever an acne pustule has 
been. The matter from any pustule is of a 
highly infective character, and one small acne 
spot contains sufficient organisms to inoculate 
every sebaceous gland in the body. This is 
the true explanation of the well-observed fact 
that pustules on the face so frequently recur. 

Having briefly glanced at the essential 
points in the pathology of acne, let us now 
turn our attention to the consideration of the 
causes and clinical history of the condition. 

Acne is a disease of the sebaceous glands, 
and therefore we should expect it to manifest 
itself in those places where the sebaceous 
glands are most numerous, and at that time 
of life when they are most physiologically 
active. 

Acne is far more common on the face than 
elsewhere, yet it is certainly not on the face, 
but on the head, that the sebaceous glands 
are most numerous. But acne is decidedly 
most common at that time of life when the 
sebaceous glands of the face are most active. 

In both sexes, at about the age of fifteen 
the hairs on the face, which before were 
insignificant, suddenly start to grow with great 
vigour. The sebaceous glands have to keep 
pace with the hairs, so that it is at that period 
when acne is most frequent. And as the 
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hairs of the face of men grow with far greater 
rapidity and vigour than they do in women, 
so is acne infinitely more common in young 
men than in young women. 

Acne is rare before the fourteenth year and 
it is uncommon after thirty. It is a condition 
almost confined to adolescence and early adult 
life. It is a local disease of the sebaceous 
glands and has nothing to do with the state of 
the blood. Its most frequent seats are the 
forehead, the temples, the chin and the sides 
of the mouth ; but sometimes it covers the 
whole of the face, and not very uncommonly 
it spreads all over the body. But since it is a 
disease of the sebaceous glands, it therefore 
cannot occur where there are no hairs. The 
skin of the palms of the hands and the soles 
of the feet are the only places where acne 
spots cannot occur, for these are the only 
parts of the body destitute of hair. 

Since acne is a local disease dependent upon 
local affections, it is by local means that it 
should be treated. It is our belief that 
constitutional treatment of any kind and 
dieting and internal medication are alike 
without any effect upon true acne. 

The proper treatment of acne is really very 
satisfactory if properly carried out for a 
sufficiently long period. The condition is one 
which lasts off and on for seven to ten years, 
and it is impossible to put a stop to it in a 
day or two. The treatment must be carried 
out for two or three weeks at first, and then 
for shorter periods at intervals, should the 
affection return. 

It is a great point to prevent the formation 
of pustules, if possible, for each acne pustule 
leaves a permanent scar. 

Since the affection starts by blocking of the 
sebaceous glands, absolute cleanliness of the 
face is essential. Persons liable to acne should 
wash their faces frequently in warm water, and 
only use the best toilet soap. It is exceedingly 
important only to use soap that is absolutely 
reliable. Good soaps are antiseptic and there¬ 
fore do good to acne, but bad soaps are either 
caustic or made from putrid fat, and are 
irritating and not antiseptic. 

Since sulphur is par excellence the remedy 
for acne, a good sulphur soap is far preferable 
to any other. It is, however, almost impossible 
to get a good sulphur soap. Most of the 
samples that we have seen have either been 
like balls of sand, or else contained such a 
minute trace of sulphur that their value from 
this ingredient is not increased one atom. 
There is an excellent opening for a really nice 
sulphur soap containing a fair proportion of 
fine sulphur, and a good toilet soap as the 
basis. Why some of our enterprising soap 
manufacturers have not put such a soap on the 
market we cannot understand, for the demand 
for it is considerable. 

Rubbing the face with a fairly rough towel 
after washing is an excellent way of removing 
the dried secretion which is plugging the 
sebaceous glands. You must rub the face 
with caution. There is no need to rub hard, 
or with a very rough towel, else you may do 
more harm than good. Moreover, you must 
be exceedingly careful, if you have any pustules 
upon your face, not to diffuse their contents 


and rub them into the face elsewhere, for if 
you do, other pustules will for certain be 
formed there. 

Face massage is used for the same purpose 
as rubbing the face with a rough towel. We 
must say that massage has certainly no 
advantage over the towel. Face massage is 
exceedingly expensive to have done, and it is 
not easily performed by oneself. It is not a 
form of treatment that is often of service. 

One of the most effectual ways of getting 
rid of miliums and comedones is squeezing 
them out. This treatment is the most radical 
of all, and is certainly most valuable. You 
should not squeeze out too many at a time, 
not more than four or five of the most 
prominent ones. There are numerous wonder¬ 
ful instmments and contrivances used for 
removing blackheads, but none is half as good 
as clean finger-nails. It is an open question 
whether it is advisable to squeeze out the 
pustules which are so frequently met with in 
acne. Personally we think that it is right to 
do so, if you are careful and clean. You will 
frequently find it stated that, when you have 
once squeezed out a comedone, the gland will 
not again become plugged. Such a statement 
is absolutely opposed to fact. The sebaceous 
glands which have once become blocked are 
particularly liable to go wrong again. 

We have already stated that we do not 
believe that internal treatment nor constitu¬ 
tional measures have the slightest effect upon 
acne ; but one form of general treatment is of 
great value, not because it improves the 
general health—because acne occurs mainly in 
those who are absolutely healthy—but because 
it has a distinct local action. The measure we 
refer to is fresh country or sea air. Fresh air 
and sunlight are valuable in the treatment of 
acne, because they kill the various microbes 
which lurk about the face, and so minimise 
the risk of the spots becoming pustules. 

The local applications which are used for 
acne are numerous. Some of them are 
excellent, some worthless, and most are 
injurious. The local application which is by 
far the most valuable is sulphur. Sulphur is 
not only an antiseptic, but it acts directly 
upon the outer skin causing it to become soft 
and readily removed. It therefore tends to 
destroy the plugs which fill up the sebaceous 
glands. The sulphur is best used as an 
ointment. The sulphur ointment of the 
pharmacopoeia is too strong and coarse for 
most girls’ faces, and it is best to- use it diluted 
with an equal quantity of lanoline or cold 
cream. 

The sulphur ointment should be applied 
every night to the places where the spots are 
most numerous. It may be washed off in the 
morning with hot soap and water. Sulphur 
occasionally causes the skin to become rough 
and scaly for a short time. 

Many other preparations are used, but 
sulphur is so much the best of all that it is 
unnecessary to mention any others. 

For the roughness left after acne or for the 
scaliness due to the sulphur, or for the natural 
greasiness which is invariably present on the 
faces of those subject to acne, glycerine and 
rose-water or glycerine and lime-juice may be 


used. With these exceptions, cosmetics 
altogether should be strictly avoided. 

Steaming the face has lately come into 
fashion for the cure of acne. The face is 
exposed to hot steam for several minutes and 
is then rubbed with a dry towel. The treat¬ 
ment certainly does good, but whether as the 
result of the steam, or the rubbing, or both, 
we cannot say at present. 

Acne is not the only common complaint 
due to the affection of the sebaceous glands. 
Dandriff or seborrhoea is another common 
sebaceous disease. It is an annoying and 
intractable complaint dependent upon some 
alteration in the sebaceous glands which causes 
them to secrete a thin albuminous fluid instead 
of the normal thick sebum. The thin secretion 
dries in scales and does not nourish nor oil the 
hair, which consequently becomes dry, brittle, 
and lustreless. As it is an affection of the 
head and not of the face, we need not further 
discuss it here. 

But persons who are subject to dandriff are 
frequently troubled by patches of scurfy skin 
on their faces, especially on the cheeks and 
round the mouth. These patches are 
disfiguring and sometimes itch intolerably. 
They are seborrhoic eczema, a form of eczema 
which occurs as a remote result of seborrhoea. 
These patches are readily inoculated from 
place to place. We have seen the body almost 
completed covered by this form of eczema, all 
due to inoculations by the fingers from a 
small patch upon the face. Besides this, 
patches of this eczema tend to spread all round 
without external help. Seborrhoic eczema 
readily yields to treatment with sulphur or 
calamine ointment. 

There is a complaint of the complexion 
known familiarly as “ grog blossoms ” and 
scientifically as “ acne rosacea,” which really 
is secondary to dietetic indiscretions, and is 
therefore the first affection we have noticed 
which is not a purely local trouble. This 
complaint embraces a wide selection of troubles 
from a slight redness of the nose after meals to 
complete purple discoloration of the whole of 
the face. Pustules are frequently present and 
constitute the “ grog blossoms ” proper, but 
they are no essential part of the disease and 
are secondary local inoculations. 

Although its household name would suggest 
that the disease is dependent upon alcoholism, 
it is certainly not always due to over-indulgence 
in alcohol, nor is it the typical complexion of 
the hard drinker. The condition is secondary 
to chronic catarrh of the stomach and throat. 
The congestion spreads from the stomach up 
the gullet to the throat, thence to the nose and 
then on to the face. 

Alcohol causes acne rosacea because it 
causes chronic congestion of the stomach. In 
women the abuse of tea is the commonest 
cause of red noses and even of the more 
advanced forms of acne rosacea. 

This complaint yields to proper dietetic and 
local treatment sometimes readily, sometimes 
with great reluctance. The dietetic treatment 
is that of the indigestion which has caused it; 
the local treatment is the application of mild 
antiseptic ointments. 

(To be concluded .) 
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“ONLY A DREAMER.” 

“ Only a dreamer,” they say, 

Saying- so, maybe they’re right. 

Loving to dream all the day 

Dreams that are fleeting and bright. 

“Only a dreamer,” they, say, 

Dead to all practical things, 

Dreaming his life thus away, 

Soaring on unfettered wings! 

“ Only a dreamer,” they say, 

Scorning the commonplace lot, 

Letting things go as they may, 

Dreaming and labouring not. 

Dreaming wild dreams of the night, 

Floating we drift into space, 

All things around us grow bright, 

Clothed in a mystical grace. 

Wake me not yet from my dreams, 

Bearing my soul swift along, 

Bathing it deep in life’s streams, 

Listening to hope’s sweetest song. 

From the Norwegian of Hjalmar Meidell. 



IN THE DAYS OF KING ALFRED. 

A LOVE-STORY OF ANCIENT ERIN. 


CHAPTER III. 

THE DAWN OF LOVE. 

The eastern end of the stone building in which 
our last scene was laid was the chapel of the 
community. Here the voices of the four 
recluses had sung the Psalms of Ascensiontide. 
“ Lift up your heads, O ye gates, and the King 
of Glory shall come in ! ” Here the old man 
had read from his own manuscript the story of 
the marvel on Mount Olivet eight hundred 
and sixty years ago. Then the Holy Feast in 
memory of Christ was celebrated, and the 
father had bidden his spiritual children go 
and meditate each one in his cell, and find 
answer to the awful question, “If my God 
leads me, am I ready to follow Him in the 
dark, not knowing whither ? ” 

The afternoon was spent in silence till eve 
brought a supper less spare than common, and 
Maclinnum laid on the table steaks of salt ox- 
flesh, and filled high with ale the tankards of 
all. And they were merry after that, all but 
Swifneh the scribe, who left the common talk 
and would fare forth, and paced long the 
bank of the reed-thicketed river, on and on till 
he reached its junction with the broad waters 
of Barrow, and watched the wider stream 
flowing steadily towards the sea. 

He returned. He stood by the light skiff of 
Macbeth, which he drew from the water, and 
turned over among the reeds, glancing towards 
’fne monastery to learn whether he was 
overlooked. 

How interested was the old man in the hide- 
covered coracle, how interested in the big 
stitches of thong which held the hide to the 
rail, and joined the edges at prow and stern ! 
Then he examined the thwart—there was but 
one, on which the paddler sate—and stepped 
the brief length of all upon the ground. Next 
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he pushed the boat into the stream, made the 
leathern thong fast to a snag of wood, and, 
stepping in, pushed her out some two or three 
yards into the middle of the sluggish water. 
It was the first time that Father Swifneh had 
ever had foot in any floating craft. And his 
old heart throbbed. If he leaned but a hair’s 
breadth to the right or left, a lurch threatened 
him with instant drowning. It was a horrible 
contrivance. He was glad when his feet 
rested on Mother Earth’s firmer breast. 

Then he sighed twice. The first sigh 
seemed to be a tribute to destiny, the second 
a hopeless form of remonstrance as his ear 
caught the lively strains from the throats of the 
three monks playing mouse while the cat was 
away investigating the perils of the deep. 

And he was soon at their head again ; and 
the songs, which were not all of victory of the 
Cross, were ended, and the short-sighted eyes 
pored over the vellum, and big-fisted Mac¬ 
beth was being taught to guide a pen by the 
friendly, smiling Hulslaue, while Maclinnum 
chopped wood in the open, and wondered 
what sort of people lived away beyond the 
mountains. The sun was sinking, Conieta 
again flashing in the north-west. And the 
lay brother seemed to observe that its point 
was directed more than yester e’en at the very 
place of this broad earth on which stood the 
Monastery of Coom, where his luck, for good 
or harm, had set him to live and die. 

The next Friday eve brought, as usual, young 
Dulslane to his sister’s side. His wonted 
method of crossing the Nore was a simple 
one. He removed his mantle of saffron web 
from his shoulders, made of it a hard bundle, 
and flung it over the river, there not twelve 
yards wide. His sandals followed, and then, 
in his remaining garment, he swam the stream, 
shook himself, and ran up and down the bank 


till fairly dry, when he proceeded to don the 
mantle and shoon and climb the hill to where 
his father’s hut stood by the elder-covered 
crag. This time, however, he was in luck. 
He crossed in Macbeth’s coracle and moored 
it to the opposite shore. 

He was expected. Deirdre advanced and 
met him half-way down the hill. An eager 
look in her eves struck him as something not 
seen before, for commonly the young life was 
one of such unbroken placidity that the last 
expression ever seen in her pretty face was one 
of eagerness or excitement. 

They embraced. And Dulslane’s arm was 
round his sister’s neck as they sauntered on. 

“ Is Cometa still troubling thee ? ” he 
asked, as he remembered the wistful look with 
which he had been greeted. “ Methinks ’tis 
but a star. God sent it, like all other heavenly 
orbs, to give light upon the earth, and to rule 
the night! ” 

She sighed. 

“I fear the star,” she said; “it makes me 
tremble,” and she stole a timid glance at the 
great comet. 

“ Sweet sister, what aileth thee to be sickly 
and full of thought ? Hath the dun cow lost 
her calf, or is the distaff broken, or thy silvern 
comb stolen away ? ” 

“ Tell me,” she interrupted with impatience, 
“ how fares it with the monks ? Is the holy 
father hard on thee and them ? Is Friday’s 
fast black as ever ? Cometh no fresh face to 
brighten solitude ? ” 

“ Oh, truly I had forgotten ! A strange 
thing has come to pass. On but ‘Wednesday, 
about midnight, came to the gate all soiled 
with travel a rude youth, one who fled from 
the avenger of blood, hard-fisted, ugly-” 

“ Tie’s not ugly. I declare to all' the holy 
saints, he’s-” 
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And as Dulslane, astonished, turned to peer 
into his sistei’s face, and inquire the meaning 
of this strange outburst, she laid her hot 
cheek against his and burst into a passion of 
weeping. 

“ Heaven preserve us ! Art quite crazed ? ” 
he asked, gently freeing himself, and holding 
her at arm’s length. The setting sun threw a 
red ray over cloud above and meadow-land 
beneath, but not so red as were the cheeks of 
young innocent Deirdre, self-betrayed. 

The brother and sister sate on a primrose- 
starred bank. Above them the sweet may 
blossomed, and around them the saud- 
martins, ere they sought their burrows in the 
river-bank, darted to and fro. And Deirdre, 
whose confidence in Dulslane was complete, 
told the whole story, and was met with a long 
whistle as full of wonder and inexpressible 
curiosity and regret as ever were expressed in 
the like method in our modern world. We do 
not read of such modes of expressing astonish¬ 
ment even in the world-wide Shakespeare, but 
be sure they whistled as they followed the 
plough, or listened to a strange tale like 
Deirdre’s, a thousand years ago. 

And now would Deirdre do her woman’s 
best to make out that, after all, it was indeed 
nothing to her whether the stranger came or 
went; but even as she fondly protested indiffer¬ 
ence, her anxious ears craved assurance that 
this was no real murderer fleeing from an 
avenger. And Dulslane promised to find out 
the very truth, as to which he had, it must be 
owned, been quite incurious before. He would 
not forget the feeling of that hot cheek against 
his. And secretly he marvelled what on earth 
it might be which had rendered this big-limbed 
countryman, with his unkempt hair and 
brawny arms, attractive in the eyes of one so 
fair and sweet as his own sister. As they 
parted, he did not know whether to be dis¬ 
posed to like or to hate the new-comer for 
having approved himself to Deirdre. 

“ Hast a message for the fellow ? ” he 
asked kindly. And Deirdre, pointing to 
Cometa , who seemed to have carefully watched 


the whole proceedings, said with a sigh, 
“ ’Twere sad if friendships came and went like 
waning and fading stars. You may say that, 
brother.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE BUILDING OF THE BOAT. 

During the next few days the holy Swifneh 
touched no brush nor reed-pen. Nay, he 
scarce put to his lips the scant food and 
drink supplied by the lay brother. He was 
silent and separate. He stared, unseeing, 
at the faces of his spiritual sons. He was 
seen to draw from his bosom, unroll, and 
again carefully roll up a much-soiled frag¬ 
ment of untanned goat-skin, on which sundry 
marks, which looked not like writing, were 
descried by those who, on tip-toe and finger 
on lips, looked over his shoulder. Anon 
he sighed, and again a weird chuckle was 
heard from his deep chest. He prayed much, 
prone on the clay floor of the chapel. He 
wandered sometimes all night long on the 
marsh. On one cloudless evening—it was 
Whitsun Monday—those looking from the 
monastery beheld the tall form of their leader 
cut black against the red of sunset. His 
arms now uplifted above his head, and again 
stretched forth in the form of a cross. And 
then he fell on his knees, his face towards the 
east, and was still for an hour. He returned 
with dawn, and a more serene look was on 
his face. He ate hungrily, but refused any 
drink save cold water from the spring. He 
called the three brethren together. 

“ Maclinnum,” quoth he, “where be the 
hides of the oxen sl-ain at Pasch, of which we 
sent a portion to the poor, and whose salt 
flesh still troubleth my poor stomach ? ” 

“ The hides are well preserved, father; 
I daily scrape, salt, and press them. Tougher 
hides for winter’s clothing are not. Soft as 
—ahem !—her name I have forgotten—and 
ready for the shears and needle.” 

“ How liketh thee this place, good son ? ” 


said the father, turning to Macbeth, who 
had sat somewhat listlessly paring his nails, 
and inattentive to the speech that was going 
forward. 

“ *Tis ill to find a fault, good father, when 
I have found so great kindness, I who, by a 
rash vow, have cut my life off from present 
action. But my soul is heavy, ’tis truth ; and 
I would fain be straining these muscles and 
shortening with toil the weary hours.” 

“ Work shalt thou have, then, and enough ! 
I saw thy coracle float, and entered, and 
pushed from shore. ’Twas a fair boat, but a 
trifle narrow and perilous, methinks, for those 
who know not the ways of the dee]). As are 
horses, so are boats, wilful with those who 
know not their secret ways.” 

“ But, like horses,” put in Macbeth, “ a 
joy to guide and prick to fast fleeting, the 
wind whistling by the ears, and sweeping 
back the hair of him that rusheth forth on 
steed or wave.” 

“Thou shalt build me a boat, fair son. 
’Twill give thee heart to put these nimble 
fingers and that brawny arm to work.” 

“For what end, father, should one build? 
That the coracle may rot among the reeds ? ” 

Swifneh heeded not the interruption. 

“ Thou shalt build me a boat of two hides 
and a half. Safe as may fit old limbs like 
mine. With space for a companion or two 
and eke provision for ten days. I am called 
forth,” he added, wistfully looking up to 
the Whitsun sky, deeply blue with great 
white rounded clouds, which majestically 
moved from the south-west; “I am called 
to pilgrimage.” 

The brothers eagerly questioned him as 
to his meaning. But his tongue fell silent. 
The purpose had been spoken ; the order 
had been given. Now the time had come 
for action and obedience, and not for further 
explanations. 

And Macbeth, released from close abiding 
within the cashel, and commanded to the 
oak wood and to the river, felt like a man 
again. True, he was, as it were, tethered. 
No thought of breaking his holy vow ever 
visited him, or, if it visited him, he but signed 
his brow with the cross, and dismissed the 
temptation. Here must he abide for one 
long year, and then decide for the world or 
the cell for life. But he was free to do what¬ 
soever beseemed the workman who must 
build a boat of oaken rib and alder sternpost, 
and sheeting of tough ox-hide, to carry an 
aged pilgrim safely whither he would go. 

Beyond the river, but not far, lay a copse 
of young oak whence good ribs might come, 
in the esteem of Macbeth, to whose assistance 
the father had lent his favourite son, 
Dulslane, that speed should not fail. Now 
it will scarce surprise the modern reader to 
learn that that most promising wood, whence 
both rib and sternpost should be best won, 
surrounded on three sides the hut of Dulslane’s 
father, where lived also the gentle maid 
Deirdre. Doubtless it had been when passing 
through that wood, on parting two weeks 
before from Deirdre, that the stranger from 
the north had observed the suitability of its 
trees for the purpose now to be put forward. 
His judgment sought this very place, and 
not less his heart; and, to make all sure, 
Dulslane had informed his friend that a noble 
axe was possessed by the old man. 

Macbeth and Dulslane hastened, when 
dismissed by their master, to the wood- 
embowered cot beyond the Nore. As the 
two young men pushed their way through 
the brushwood, and stood in the open, just 
beside the trough where a young black 
calf was licking a lump of salt, having dis¬ 
posed of the mess of milk and barleycorns 
provided, their eyes fell on the shapely form 
of the young maid, who bowed above a stone 
quern, as she sat on a block of hewn oak and 
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turned the handle with her right hand, while 
with her left she poured from time to time 
handfuls of yellow grain into the opening in 
the upper stone, whence, by rotation, the 
com was diffused between the upper and 
lower, and was ground into coarse meal that 
fell from the circumference into a hide spread 
beneath to receive it. 

As Deirdre stooped over her handmill, her 
fair hair hung in masses by her cheeks and 
almost hid her face; but these youths, during 
the few moments that they stood unobserved 
by the brushwood, could not but see the long 
dark lashes which swept downwards and then 
just curled a little at the end, and did not 
quite conceal the fathomless dark blue eyes 
beneath. 

The sweet voice sang a low chant: it was 
possible to recognise the beginning of a 
Psalm: “ Benedict anima me a, Dominum .” 

The crooning of the monkish chant sounded 
somewhat strange from lips so young and 
fair, and probably neither the singer nor the 
listeners could have quite explained the reason 
why so sombre a melody was chosen, when 
fifty songs of Erin of secular type were but 
waiting to be invited to a moment’s home 
upon her lips. But doubtless the maiden’s 
thoughts were far away from her calf and her 
quern, and probably her imagination was in 
the dim choir of the stone-roofed chapel 
beyond Nore. 

Dulslane coughed. The girl started, 
dropped the handle of the quern, hurriedly 
drew the mantle over her arm and neck, and 
tossing back her long hair from her face, rose 
to meet her visitors. To Dulslane fell all the 
talking. While the stranger ventured to bow 
his head over her hand, her brother, in tones 
which smacked not of the monastery and the 
fast-day, begged for a right good cake of 
bread, and some of the well-known abundance 
of buttermilk. “ For,” said he, “ Macbeth 
and I have work to do which will not brook 
delay, and which will demand strength to do 
it.” 

These two young creatures had been think¬ 
ing of one another every hour for the last 
fortnight, and now, when they met again, 
neither could find suitable speech to address 
to the other. And so after the manner of 


BROTHER AND SISTER. 

later ages, Macbeth, when he spoke, did but 
talk of axes, and borers, of bone-needles and 
hide thongs and suchlike parley, which is 
often as near to shy lovers’ lips as it 
is An* from their hearts. 

An hour was passed, which gave 
many an opportunity for those speech¬ 
less looks, those unutterable thoughts, I 
that intense going forth of soul to soul, 1 

which bind all ages in one. Consider- I, 

ing that Macbeth was indeed deeply in ) 
love with this woodland nymph, he f ^ 
succeeded in putting away a most solid W ■ 
lunch, and preparing himself withal for 
a right manful attack on some sturdy V 
tree from which he might hew ribs and 
keelson for the holy father’s boat. 

There was on his little finger a plain 
circlet of gold, one mark of his good 
birth away in the high forest of Ursnagh, 
and this, ere he left the clearing, 
shouldering the older Dulslane’s axe, 
he begged the girl to be good enough 
to take care of for him, lest in the 
violence of hewing it should slip from 
his finger and be lost. 

She took it with downcast 
eyes and held it for a mo¬ 
ment, hesitating, in her hand, 
whereupon Macbeth, with an 
access of courage, took the 
gold ring and slipped it on 
her finger, the while he looked 
for a moment in her eyes, 
which for a brief instant she 
had managed to lift as far as 
his face. And though he 
spoke nothing his thought 
was, “ I know no vow which 
I have made which hindereth 
that I entrust a bauble to the 
safe keeping of an honest 
girl, lest I lose what was my 
mother’s gift.” 

When they were gone, the 
grinding of the corn must 
needs tarry. Little more was 
accomplished that afternoon. 

And, indeed, an hour and a 
half later by the shadow, 
guided by the ringing of the 


great axe of the cabin, and the lesser one of 
tlie monastery, Deirdre, taking pity on such 
labours beneath the sun of May, carried a pail 
of her sweet buttermilk to the place where the 
men toiled, and sate on the now fallen trunk, 
while, resting their axes, they conversed a space 
with their kind Hebe, and Dulslane jested, 
and played tricks with Macbeth, and taking 
a gracious view of the situation, wandered 
into the wood after the blossom of the cherry, 
then white on the branches, and bore a flowery 
bough back, after a quarter of an hour which 
was passed rather in fitful sighs and smiles 
than in speech. 

The girl’s bare foot had written all sorts of 
unreadable things on the ground by the fallen 
oak. The young man’s fiery soul had been 
scarce restrained from utterance of his love. 
But a great formless spectre stood, with 
threatening arm uplifted, before his soul’s 
eyes. “ Nay, do not dare ! for the vow of 
God is upon thee. How knowest thou it be 
not for life ? ” 

The white tassels of the cherry waved in 
the maiden’s hands as she retreated home¬ 
wards bearing her empty firkin. The work 
went forward more or less in silence. The 
clever hands of Macbeth did a good day’s 
work in half a day, and there was a prospect 
that three or four such days would provide all 
the material required to build for old Swifneh 
the commanded coracle. 

She floated. “ Two and a half hides ”—we 
use the exact words of the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, in which this story is preserved in 
its outlines by a contemporary writer *—were 
alone used to cover this flimsy vessel. And 

* Under the date a.d. 891. 
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when, after a ten days’ toil in wood and by 
riverside, the two healthy young shipbuilders 
were able to report to their lord that the work 
was practically done, the old man came forth 
to see. 

It was eventide. The fading sword of 
Cometa no longer seemed to threaten. He 
was dying out in the far-off west like an 
exhausted threat, and no longer did Maclinnum 
shudder through all his superstitious nerves at 
the prospect of the baleful star seen through 
the narrow slit in the refectory. But Cometa 
had done his fateful work nevertheless. 

“ My children, ’tis truly a well-built ship, 
and I thank ye for so quickly obeying me and 
so well. And now will I add my further 
command, which I bid ye, under discipline, 
neither to question nor transgress.” 

He stood and leaned upon one of the two 
long paddles which had been prepared. 

“Thou, Maclinnum, take thee seven full days’ 
provision of food and water and place them in 
here and there, where by the points of the 
boat space may be found.” 

“ Provisions, father, for thee ? ” 

“ Nay, my son, but for us all! ” 

“ Nay, God forbid,” said Macbeth. “ An 
we four shipped in the frail vessel, the first 
squall from either shore must sink her with 
us all; the water would be fairly even with her 
edge.” 


“ Provision for us all nevertheless! For, 
O my children, the great God of heaven 
calleth me and you to make a pilgrimage 
for our sins, and for the honour of His great 
name.” 

“ We shall, however, be safe,” said Dulslane, 
with his hand on the gunwale of the boat, 
which he rocked vigorously, causing a tiny 
water-hen a hundred yards away to rush forth 
for her life from the ripple which waved the 
reeds up and down the river, “ we shall be 
safe so long as we keep to the river. If the 
boat—with your holy permission we have given 
to her the name of a spotless maid, ‘ Deirdre ’— 
keep only to the river, we are safe. She will 
be indeed overcrowded, but may float; and 
though she oversetteth, ’tis not far to either 
bank.” “And a wetting will cure him,” 
thought Dulslane, “ of this freak. For sure 
God never called the good saint to so imperii 
his life and ours.” 

A look of strange abstraction was in the old 
man’s face. “ ’Tis at Heaven’s call we go, I 
know not whither. I cannot tell ye whether 
the river or the open sea calleth us. We go, 
for a vision came to me three nights in suc¬ 
cession and a voice saying, ‘ For the sins of 
Erin, and for thine, and for those of thy 
brethren, and, not least, for his that by a blow 
of passion struck all but to death his own 
brother, and for the honour of the Lord, thou 


must go on pilgrimage.’ Ask me not whither, 
for I know not.” 

A hush fell on the little community. No 
more was said, and soon the aged father of the 
monastery, rising and stretching his limbs, 
stiffened by having stood nigh an hour in the 
damp meadow amid the rising mist, turned 
towards the cashel, and only whispered words 
among the brethren were to be heard as he 
strode on in front, they following, their minds 
torn in opposite ways by the love of life, the 
thought of an exciting voyage, the necessity 
of obedience, the question of their leader’s 
sanity. 

But those were days in which, from the 
spirit of discipline now transferred to armies, 
but then absolute in the monastic orders of the 
Church— 

“ Theirs not to reason why, 

Theirs not to make reply, 

Theirs but to do and die.” 

None knew better than Macbeth that they 
took their lives in their hands, and indeed 
almost threw them away, if once they en¬ 
trusted them to the perilous keeping of this 
coracle of two hides and a half, which, safe 
enough for one or possibly two careful navi¬ 
gators, was little better than a coffin for 
four. 

(To be continued .) 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

N the night 
of Peggy’s 
arrival in 
London, 
Eunice 
volun¬ 
tarily 
made 
several 
rem arks 
at the din¬ 
ner table; 
at break¬ 
fast next 
morning 
she took a 
dis t i n ct 
part in the 
conversa¬ 
tion, and 
at lunch, meeting 
the roll of Peggy’s 
eyes, she laughed 
aloud, nor seemed 
at the least alarmed at the unexpected 
sound. Somebody else was startled, 
however, and that was no less a person 
than her father himself, who stared over 
his spectacles with an expression which 
Peggy found it difficult to understand, 
for" it was both grave and glad, trou¬ 
bled and gratified. She wondered if 
he approved of this unusual liveliness on 
the part of his quiet daughter, but her 
doubts were put to rest before many hours 
were over. She had dressed early for 
the garden party to which she was 
invited in the afternoon, and was 


wandering up and down the drawing¬ 
room, coaxing on her gloves, and 
examining the different pictures and 
photographs on the walls, when Mr. 
Rollo entered the room, and stood 
regarding her earnestly. 

“ I want to thank you, Miss Saville,” 
he began at once, “ for the good you have 
done rny daughter. You have been with 
us only a few hours, but already I can 
trace a most happy effect. 1 have not 
seen her so bright and happy for many 
a long day. It has often pressed on my 
mind that the child suffered for the want 
of a companion of her own age, but it 
was difficult to find a remedy. Now, if 
by chance you were one of half-a-dozen 
daughters, we might have borrowed you 
from your parents, and kept you with 
us most of the year, but as it is, you are 
a ewe lamb, and I suppose no possible 
bribe-” 

“ Oh, no ! my price is above rubies ! ” 
cried Peggy, laughing; “but, Mr. 
Rollo, I shall be delighted to visit 
Eunice from time to time, and I want 
her to come to me in return. I think we 
are going to be friends ; I hope so, at 
least" for I have taken a desperate fancy 
to her, and I am rarely attracted by 
strangers ! ” 

“She is a dear child, a good, unsel¬ 
fish child ; but, alas, she has never been 
3'oung! She needs rousing, and I 
think,” said Mr. Rollo, smiling, “I 
think you are the person to rouse her! 
I hope that you will see a great deal 
of each other in the future, in which 
case I shall owe a still larger debt of 
gratitude to your family than I do at 


present. I realise my good fortune every 
day in having your brother’s services at 
my command, for he is worth all the 
secretaries I have had before rolled into 
one.” 

“Ah—h ! ” cried Peggy, glowing with 
delight. “ Of course ! I knew he would 
be. Whatever Arthur does, he does 
better than anybody else. He will be a 
great man yet, won’t he ? Oh, do sa)' 
he will ! It was such a terrible dis¬ 
appointment for me when he had to give 
up the Army, and my only consolation 
has been the belief that he would distin¬ 
guish himself in some other sphere. 
You do really believe that Arthur will be 
great before he dies, don’t you, Mr. 
Rollo?” 

The grave man smiled down very 
kindly into the eager, young face. 

“It is not always the best men who 
make the greatest mark in the world, 
and ‘greatness,’ as you mean it, has 
many drawbacks, my dear. I should 
like to advise you not to set your heart 
on worldty distinctions, but I suppose if 
I did, you would put me down as a prosy 
old fellow, who did not practise what he 
preached, so I’ll make you happy in¬ 
stead, by telling you that I also expect 
great things of your brother. He is one 
of the most brilliant young men of his 
day, and some time soon we will send 
him into the House and give him a 
chance there. I don’t wonder you are 
proud of him. I should have been proud 
indeed, if Providence had seen fit to 
grant me such a son! ” 

The sigh with which the sentence 
ended gave a clue to the bitterest 
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disappointment of this man’s life. It 
was an abiding regret that he had no son 
to follow in his footsteps, and to carry- 
on the good old name, but he never 
suspected that his quiet little daughter 
had divined his disappointment at her 
sex, and that the consciousness thereof 
had been one powerful factor in damp¬ 
ing her spirits. To know that we are 
a disappointment to our friends has 
a paralysing effect on our energies, 
and there are many people in the world 
who have failed simply from want of 
encouragement and appreciation. A 
word of honest praise is as good as a 
tonic, and it is too rarely spoken. We 
feel it our duty to find fault where blame 
is merited, but are not nearly so careful 
to acknowledge work well done, or to 
show our gratitude for services willingly 
performed. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rollo loved their 
daughter dearly, but were too much en¬ 
grossed in their different pursuits to pay 
her much attention, and believed that, 
being of a naturally reserved disposition, 
she would not value outward demon¬ 
strations ; wherein they erred, for it is the 
dumb, silent folk who most appreciate 
warm-hearted words and actions. What 
a much brighter world it would be if we 
were more generous in this respect; how 
happy we might make our friends if we 
gave them the benefit of our loving 
thoughts, instead of locking them tightly 
in our own breasts ! 

Eunice opened like a flower beneath 
the sunny influence of Peggy’s pre¬ 
sence, and drove off to the garden party 
with an animation most unusual under 
the circumstances. Garden parties 
were, as a rule, unmitigated bores, but 
this one would be an exception ! Peggy 
would be there, and where Peggy 
moved fun and brightness followed in 
her footsteps; and Arthur had been 
despatched by Mr. Rollo to take his 
place in escorting the ladies. Eunice 
was persuaded that no man in the 
world was nobler than her father, 
but, socially speaking, he had his de¬ 
fects ! It was a little trydng to go 
about with a man who spent his time 
discussing politics with other old gentle¬ 
men, forgetting all about the poor, shy 
little daughter, who languished in a 
corner, shivering with coid, or grilling 
with heat, as the case might be, and 
striving, oh, so vainly ! to look as if she 
were enjoying herself. Nor was Mrs. 
Rollo a great improvement on her hus¬ 
band, for she also was weighed down with 
the responsibilities of Guilds, Causes, and 
Charities, and invariably found a fellow- 
member of committee with whom to 
discuss knotty problems. This after¬ 
noon, as Eunice sat facing her mother 
in the carriage, she could see the nervous 
fingers pull at the ends of the gloves, and 
the lips move in mechanical rehearsal of 
her next address, but the sight gave her 
none of the usual forebodings, for this 
afternoon, at least, she need not dread 
desertion. Arthur and Peggy would be 
her companions, and never a word of 
politics or guilds need they speak 
from the time they arrived until the time 
they came away! Eunice rambled 
about the beautiful grounds with the glee 
of a child escaped from school, and 


played the part of appreciative audience 
with an enthusiasm which could not fail 
to be inspiring to her companions. 

Arthur looked into the smiling face, 
and listened to the low sweet laughter 
with the incredulous amazement of one 
who has suddenly received his sight 
after a spell of blindness. “Bat,” 
indeed, Peggy had rightly named him, 
since he had lived for months in the 
same house as this delightful crea¬ 
ture and never realised her charm. 
When they were resting together on a 
garden bench under the shade of a tree, 
Arthur cast surreptitious glances at 
Eunice, and formed a new estimate of 
her attractions to take the place of the 
old. He understood little about dress, 
but he instinctively felt that the white 
frock was remarkably simple for the 
only child of such distinguished parents, 
and the simplicity was in accord with 
the pale well-cut face whose chief 
characteristics were modesty and sweet¬ 
ness. A little white-gloved hand lay on 
her lap, and, as Arthur looked at it, a 
swift remembrance arose of the after¬ 
noon a few weeks back when he had 
seen that hand stretched out to comfort 
a companion in distress. His lips 
twitched beneath his moustache and his 
smile faded. 

“Ah, well,” he said to himself sadly, 
“ we cannot all be alike ; but it does 
one good to see her—dear, little, gentle 
thing! She’ll make someone very 
happy some day, and he will think her 
beautiful, for he will see his home in her 
eyes.” 

He went off into a day-dream of 
his own, a troubled day-dream, poor 
fellow, as his day-dreams were apt to 
be at this time of his life, but his com¬ 
panions did not notice his absorption, 
for one was listening rapturously, while 
the other entertained her with imagin¬ 
ary conversations supposed to take 
place between different members of the 
crowd by which they were surrounded. 
That she could hear no word of what 
was being said was but an added 
stimulus to Miss Peggy’s inventive 
genius, and so aptly did her dia¬ 
logues follow the expressions and 
gestures of the strangers that Eunice 
shook from head to foot in irrepressible 
enjoyment. 

“ Goodness, Clementina, here’s that 
impossible Mrs. Jones ! I thought we 
had avoided her so successfully. Must 
speak now, I suppose. There’s no way 
of dodging her. ‘ Deah Mrs. Jones, 
how do you do ? Such ages since we 
met. Is this your daughter ? Grown 
out of knowledge! It seems but the 
othah day she was a little girl in short 
frocks. Quite impossible, don’t you 
know, to associate you with a grown-up 
daughter ! Sorry to hurry on, but really 
— so many friends ! ’ Oh, there’s Lord 
Algernon Fitznobody coming down that 
path ! Don’t let him pass ! Waggle 
your parasol, Clementina ! Cough! 
Sneeze! Do something to make him 
see us ! ‘ Don’t you remember me, Lord 
Algernon ? How quite too naughty of 
you! Mrs. Ponsonby de Tomkins, 
whose purse you picked up in the rail¬ 
way station in Lausanne. I have heard 
so much of you since then, for my 


sister’s aunt’s cousin’s husband is quite 
an intimate friend of dear Lady 

Fitzroy-’ Well, really, Clementina, 

he need not have rushed away in such a 
hurry! He seemed very distrait. He 
was looking round for somebody else all 
the time. Now, see, he is hurrying off 
to meet her. Ah-h / ” 

The deep exclamation of under¬ 
standing was uttered in the speaker’s 
natural voice, as, following the direction 
of the good lady’s glance, Peggy 
suddenly divined the reason of “Lord 
Algernon’s” pre-occupation. Rosalind 
Darcy was approaching, surrounded by 
the usual bevy of admirers, her parasol 
tilted over her shoulder, and her lips 
curved into a smile of artificial sweet¬ 
ness. It was easy to see that her affec¬ 
tation of interest in what was being 
said was of the thinnest possible de¬ 
scription, and Peggy wondered what 
could be the reason of her ill-humour, 
but only for a moment, for presently 
Rosalind’s eyes wandered to the bench 
under the tree, and in a flash the 
sunshine came back into her face. 

“ She was looking for Arthur ! She 
thought he was not here ! ” Arthur’s 
sister said jealously to herself, and the 
next moment Rosalind was hurrying 
towards them, leaving the discarded 
admirers to digest their rebuff as best 
they might. Nothing could have been 
sweeter or more winsome than her 
greeting of her friends, but Arthur 
responded to her advances with a cold¬ 
ness which astonished his companions. 
They had not been present the night 
before, when Miss Darcy had found it 
convenient to ignore his presence and to 
forget a promise given to him because a 
more distinguished partner had ap¬ 
peared on the scene. Arthur’s pride 
in himself was by no means of the over¬ 
weening description affected by his 
small sister, but he had too much self- 
respect to accept a smile one day at 
the expense of a snub the next, and 
Rosalind was given to playing fast 
and loose with her friends. It was true 
she invariably repented herself of her 
rudeness, and endeavoured to make a 
gracious atonement, but it was be¬ 
coming more and more difficult to 
appease Arthur’s wounded dignity, and 
to-day she felt an unaccustomed thrill 
of nervousness at the sight of his grave, 
stern face. 

“Arthur, come and walk wound with 
me!” she commanded with an un¬ 
accustomed note of timidity mingling 
with the imperious young voice. “ I 
want to talk to you. Those widiculous 
men have been boring me to distwaction, 
and I want to hear about Yew Hedge. 
Take me into the wose garden and tell 
me all about Yew Hedge.” 

“Peggy can do that better than I, 
Rosalind. I have been down only for a 
few hours. We will all walk round 
together, and Peggy can give you the 
interesting details.” 

Fie stepped to Eunice Rollo’s side as 
he spoke, and, addressing a remaik 
so pointedly to her that it could not 
be answered by another, led the way 
forward in the direction indicated. 
Rosalind could have borne the rebuff 
more complacently if he had followed in 
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the rear, when she could have played 
off her little airs and graces for his 
benefit, but to choose another girl be¬ 
fore herself and then to walk on ahead, 
without even troubling himself to see 
if she followed—this was too much for 
her composure. Her face clouded over, 
and though she made a valiant effort 
to preserve her composure, it was in 
vain, and she was glad to find an 
outlet for her irritation in pettish com¬ 
plainings. 

“ How I do detest garden parties ! 
Of all the senseless, dead-alive enter¬ 
tainments they are the worst. Evewy 
fwesh one is worse than the last.” 

“Why don’t you stay away, then? 
The remedy is in your own hands,” 
retorted Peggy coolly, but at this 
Rosalind’s ill-humour broke out in 
another direction. 

“ Peggy Saville, I think it is vewy 
mean and unkind of you to wefuse to 
visit me when I asked you, and then to 
wush up from the countwee to stay with 
new fwiends who have not half the 
claim upon you that I have. If you 
could go to the Wollos’, why not to 
me?” 

“ Because you did not ask me at the 
same time. A month ago it was 
impossible for me to get away, and 
even now I am here for three days only. 
I don’t wish to appear unfriendly, 
Rosalind, but-” 

“ But you feel it,” replied Rosalind, 
her voice changing suddenly into a 
note of honest pathos. “ Oh, yes, 
Mawiquita, you are no better at pwe- 
tending than you used to be, and I 
know quite well that you don’t appwove 
of me. I hate myself too, and twy to be 
diffewent, but it is no use, circumstances 
are too stwong for me. But it’s not 
the way to make me better, Peggy 
Saville, to toss your head at me, and 
tweat me as if I were beyond all hope of 
weformation.” 

“ Rosalind —oh ! ” Peggy was breath¬ 
less with consternation. It was a 
horrible accusation, and the worst of it 
was that conscience told her that it was 
true. She stared with penitent eyes 
into the accusing face, nodded her 
head once or twice, and said with 
conviction— 

“I’m a little wretch! Who am I, 1 
should like to know, to judge another 
girl ? Dear old Rosalind, snub me 
all you can, and take no notice of my 
airs. I’m not good enough to help you, 
I’m afraid, but I can’t help loving you, 
you dear, beautiful thing, and wishing 
to make you happy ! ” 

“ But, oh, Peggy, I’m misewable. 
I’m abjectly misewable ! ” sighed Rosa¬ 
lind in return. She gave a glance 
around to make sure no one was 
within ear-shot, and then continued 
rapidly, “ All my life long I’ve been 
bwought up to look forward to this time, 
and to work and plan and pwepare for 
it. Mother talked as if it would wepay 
me for all my pains, but I’ve been out 
thwee seasons now, and I’m tired to 
death of the everlasting wound. I get 
so cwoss and iwwitated and weawy of it 
all. I don’t think I have ever been so 
misewable in my life as duwing the last 
year! ” 


Peggylooked at her thoughtfully. At 
the moment Rosalind looked dismal 
enough, but recalling the occasions 
when she had seen her in society, 
Peggy could not honestly say that 
“ wTetched ” was the word which best 
described her demeanour. On the 
contrary, a most well-satisfied and com¬ 
placent young woman had she appeared, 
and' Miss Peggy shrewdly suspected 
that the present distaste was but a 
transient emotion. 

“ If you are so tired of it, why don’t 
you go down to the country, or join your 
mother abroad?” she inquired with a 
stern directness which her companion 
found somewhat embarrassing. 

She shrugged her shoulders and gave 
a little impatient laugh. 

“Because I should like that worse! 
I am bored to distwaction in the countwy, 
and poor dear mother would worry her¬ 
self to death if I left town just now. 
She is as ambitious as ever, and will be 
tewwibly disappointed if I don’t make a 
bwilliant match before the end of the 
season. She is expecting the news of 
my engagement by evewy letter, and is 
working herself up to a fever of anxiety 
as the time goes by-” 

“ And is there—is there someone in 
particular whom she expects you to 
marry?” queried Peggy calmly. Her 
heart had given a throb of nervous¬ 
ness at the introduction of the subject, 
and she had instinctively lifted her eyes 
to glance at the handsome figure a few 
yards ahead, but her pride would not 
allow her to show her discomfiture. No 
one would have suspected that a per¬ 
sonal interest lay behind the nonchalant 
question. 

“ Oh, of course there are sevewal! ” 
admitted Rosalind naively, “but just 
now there is a Special Somebody! 
Title, estate, family, diamonds, all 
complete, just the vewy jmrti mother 
had hoped for ever since I was born. 
He has spoken to father alweady, 
and is going to pwopose to me the 
first opportunity he gets. I know it 
quite well. Don’t you always know, 
Peggy, when they are twying to speak 
out ? ” 

“Always!” repeated Peggy with a 
little gasp of dismay. “That’s too 
wholesale a word for me, Rosalind ! 
The only experience of the kind I have 
had, happened in India, and I was 
entirely unprepared, for, as a matter of 
fact, I cherished a profound aversion for 
the victim ! I didn’t dislike him after¬ 
wards, though ! I was so grieved for 
the poor fellow’s distress, so grateful 
to him for liking me so much, that 1 
felt quite tenderly towards him. It 
was the most unpleasant experience I 
have ever had, and I want only one 
more proposal—one to which I can say 
‘ Yes, please ! ’ and settle down in peace 
and comfort. Do you care enough for 
the £arti to be able to say ‘Yes, 
please ! ’ to him, Rosalind ?” 

“ I don’t dislike him. He is good- 
looking, and not nearly so stupid as 
many of the men one meets. Sometimes 
I think I could get on with him 
weasonably well, but at other times I 
can’t—I weally ca7i't face it! Then I 
keep out of his way, and am cold and 


weserved, and twy to put it off a little 
longer. But it will come, I know it 
will! I shall have to face it soon, 
and I feel as I used to do when I was 
a child and had a visit to the dentist 
before me. 1 twy to forget it, and be 
happy, but evewy now and then the 
wemembwance comes back like a sud¬ 
den pain, and catches my bweath. Oh, 
Peggy, isn’t it difficult—isn’t it twying? 
Aren’t you sowwy for me ? ” 

“No!” said Peggy Saville stoutly. 
“ Not a mite ! ” She lifted her head 
and looked the other squarely in the 
face. Her eyes were astonishingly 
bright, and there was a patch of colour 
on each cheek. “ Pray, why should 
I be sorry ? If you look upon the 
question as a pure matter of business, 
I cannot see that you deserve any 
sympathy. I am sorry for him ! He 
seems to be an extremely good bargain, 
and it is hard on him to be regarded in 
the light of a disagreeable necessity. 
I suppose he is devoted to you, and 
hopes, poor wretch ! that you are going 
to accept him for himself. For you 
will accept him, Rosalind ! That’s cer¬ 
tain. You may imagine that you have 
not made up your mind, but you have ! 
You could never have the courage to 
give up all those good things. Why 
should you indeed ? They mean more 
to you than anything else. You would 
never feel any temptation to love a man 
who was not rich ! ” 

Peggy spoke in crisp, stinging little 
sentences, her distress on her brother’s 
account goading her into unusual bitter¬ 
ness, but she was entirely unprepared 
for the result of her words, stricken 
dumb by the sight of Rosalind’s pale 
glance of reproach, the sudden rush of 
tears to the eyes. Broken words strug¬ 
gled for utterance, but she could only 
distinguish “Unjust! Untwue ! ” be¬ 
fore, as fate would have it, the couple in 
front wheeled round, and came back to 
join them. 

“ I wanted to know which way 

you would prefer to take-” began 

Arthur, and then stopped short, horrified 
at what he beheld. Something that 
Peggy had said had touched Rosalind 
on a tender point, for having once 
broken down, she found it impossible to 
control her distress, and though she had 
lowered her parasol so as to form a 
shield between herself and the passers- 
by, she made no attempt to hide 
from Arthur, but stood gazing at him 
like a lovely, distressed child, with lips 
a-quiver, and eyes all drowned in tears. 
He seized her hand with an impulsive 
gesture, and questioned her rapidly 
as to the cause of her distress. His 
voice vibrated with tenderness, and 
Rosalind clutched his arm with nervous 
fingers, and stammered pitiful explana¬ 
tions. 

“ Peggy—oh, so cruel! So unkind ! 
I asked her advice, and she said—she 
said—such cruel things ! ” 

Arthur cast one glance at his sister, 
and then appeared unconscious of her 
presence. A group of visitors was 
approaching, and his great desire was 
to take Rosalind into some quiet 
corner of the grounds where she could 
have an opportunity of recovering her 
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self-possession without being’ observed 
by curious eyes. 

“Come with me!” he said gently. 
“ Come down this path to the end of the 
shrubbery. If you are in trouble, can’t 
I help you, Rosie ? Won’t you let me 
try ? ” 

They disappeared from sight, and 
Peggy walked on in the opposite direc¬ 
tion, her face white and set. The iron 
had entered into her soul, for oh, that 
glance—that glance of cold anger and' 
reproach ! Could it indeed have come 
from Arthur—Arthur who never looked at 
her in anger before—Arthur, between 
whom and herself there had never 
hovered a shadow of a cloud in all 


their happy, loving lives ? A stranger 
had complained of her, and he had 
accepted the complaint without giving 
her an opportunity of justifying herself! 
Another girl in Peggy’s position might 
have blamed Arthur in return, and 
regarded herself as a martyr, but that 
was not Peggy’s way. Far harder to 
bear than her own smart would have 
been the necessity of admitting a flaw in 
her idol. Her one desire was to justify 
Arthur, and place him beyond the reach 
of blame. Before she had taken twenty 
steps forward, she was saying brokenly 
to herself— 

“ Yes, I deserved it! It is easy to be 
sharp and say cutting things at another 


person’s expense. I had the chance of 
speaking kindly, and of helping her to 
a better decision, but I let it go, and 
gave her a sneer instead. I deserved 
it, Arthur dear! I did deserve it, but 
oh ! you must forgive me soon. It’s 
like red-hot knives sticking into my 
heart to think that you are angry with 
me.” 

But Arthur was not thinking about 
Peggy. He was standing beside Rosa¬ 
lind at the end of the shrubbery, his 
eyes shining, his face beautified by a 
great tenderness. 

“Now, Rosie!” he cried, “now! 
Tell me all about it! ” 

(To be continued.) 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


STUDY AND STUDIO. 

Duno.—You are suffering- from an over-sensitive 
conscience. The examiner saw exactly—having 
twice repeated his question and had your reply— 
where you were in the matter. Your agreeing with 
him afterwards (which was a perfectly natural 
thing to do on the spur of the moment when you 
saw your mistake) would not put you right in his 
eyes. You doubtless passed in spite of this trifling 
incident. An examiner, who is asking viva voce 
questions, can see distinctly what the candidate is 
about. You must remember that absolute perfection 
is not necessary to pass an examination, and you 
may feel quite sure the examiner saw that you were 
not quite clear on the oxidising question, and never¬ 
theless passed you. Do not worry any more about 
the matter. 

May-blossom. —Your writing is as yet too stiff and 
childish for us to praise it, but when you have 
acquired more, freedom with age and practice, it 
may become a good hand. Observe our rule as to 
one question. 

S. J. M.—Before writing poetry, it is necessary to 
know the laws of metre. Your verses do not obey 
these laws. The rhyming “ birthday lines ” are 
very irregular in length, and the short third line 
which rhymes with nothing, is quite inadmissible. 
The other poem is a little better in this respect. 
But you cannot hope to do more than write for your 
own comfort and help. This we would not dis¬ 
courage you from doing. 

Theodora.— We are very glad to be able to answer 
your inquiry for a “ country home in the South of 
England where girls could still pursue some 
studies—especially German—and yet have a free 
outdoor life without the restraint of a school.” 
Mrs. Coupland, Russcttings, Icklesham, near Rye, 
Sussex, a charming widow lady, German by birth, 
offers to receive delicate or overworked girls who may 
need the bracing air and freedom of a country life. 
She has had experience in teaching and could, if it 
were not necessary for studies to be entirely broken 
off, give general supervision in English subjects, 
rendering also very efficient aid in German. She 
could, if desired, instruct in cooking, and in details 
of domestic management. The terms are from 
£5 5s. a month. We advise any girls who need such 
a home for a long or short stay, to write to Mrs. 
Coupland, and also suggest to German girls that 
they might find Mrs. Coupland’s house a pleasant 
resting-place in England. 

Mabelj.e. —“ Pitman’s Shorthand ” is the most gener¬ 
ally recognised system, we believe, and therefore 
the most likely to be useful to you. 


Thusnelda (Hungary).—We are delighted with your 
interesting and well-written letter, and are glad 
you are going to help the working girls. We should 
advise a change of occupation in your school from 
night to night. On one evening you might hold a 
singing class: on another, the girls might sew 
while some interesting book was read aloud to 
them ; reading, writing and arithmetic, should not 
be forgotten ; ambulance work, cookery, house¬ 
wifery in its different branches are all important 
subjects. You should aim at plenty of variety, and 
beware of making it dull, as the girls have been 
working all daj\ We herebj' request some lady 
with experience of night-school work in England to 
correspond with you, and wish j'ou all success in 
your enterprise. 

Jkcko (Constantinople').—Your writing is very clear, 
but in our opinion it is disfigured by the tails of 
your y’s, g’s, etc., and by your capital letters. 
These need to be better formed, the M’s and N’s 
especially. A little more care would transform 
yours into a good hand-writing. 

Reveh.LBE. —Only one question is now permitted. 
You had better adhere to the Italian pronunciation 
of musical terms ; e.g., appoggiatura —gg soft, ac¬ 
cent on the penultimate syllable; legato , pro¬ 
nouncing the a ah ; acciaccatura with the first cc 
like ch. But the slight knowledge of Italian you 
say 3 f ou possess will direct you. 

Beattie. —Have you seen The Early Bird, by 
the Hon. Mrs. Lionel Tollemache; Chamber 
Comedies , by Mrs. Hugh Bell ; or Twenty 
Minutes, by Harriet L. Childe-Pemberton ? We 
refer you to our November part and other back 
numbers where we have answered this question. 

A Lover of the “ G. O. P.”—You would need 
technical training before you were accepted as “an 
illustrator of tales in magazines,” though you have 
evidently an eye for drawing, and the specimens 
you enclose are capital for your age. If we knew 
your address we might suggest to you where you 
could be trained. 

Actress (South Australia).—Actresses are born and 
made. No training without natural talent is of 
much use, and talent will riot do alone. We should 
advise you to dissuade your friend from her ambition. 

Peg. —We believe that shorthand is very difficult to 
learn, but that typewriting is comparatively easy. 
There could be no harm in studying one or both of 
these subjects, and they might prove of much use. 
If you dislike teaching, you might at a future date 
be able to change your work ; but secretaryships 
arc hard to get, and office routine is apt to become 
irksome also. We cannot advise3-ou lurther without 
personal knowledge of 3'ou. 


Woti.d-be Cassius. — One question onlv, please. 
Your verses are not bad. Do you know Miss 
Ingelow’s “Divided’’? We refer you to it as a 
poetical treatment of something of the same idea. 
“Seem” or “beam” and “between” do not 
rh3'me. 

Holly.— It is rather difficult to advise you as to 
subjects for essays or papers for your Guild, as we 
know nothing of your tastes or capacities. Would 
you prefer some historical subject, dealing with the 
ear b’ da3*s of the Church ? If so, we advise 3 - ou to 
get Dean Farrar’s Seekers after God, read it 
carefully, and then strive to convey your recollec¬ 
tion of one of the lives there described and your 
thoughts about it. We throw out this suggestion 
at random, but if 3’ou would write more fulty, we 
could help you more effectually. 

Iris. —We inform our readers at your request that 
Miss Mann’s sketching club is discontinued. We 
also suggest to you Meiklejohn’s Grammar, or 
Morell’s Grammar and Analysis. Gill’s Oxford and 
Cambridge Grammar is a smaller book than either. 

Gigi.— Your lines arc pretty, but “ Philomel ” should 
be feminine. Philomela, who gave her name to the 
nightingale, was one of the daughters of King 
Pandion of Attica, of mythological lore. 

Inca.—Y our letter has interested us greatly. If you 
have so little time to yourself, we should hardly 
think you could expect to make much progress with 
the pianoforte, and we should consider any musical 
talent you possess would be better employed in the 
study of singing. This docs not exact such long 
periods of practice, and is, besides, a very healthful 
exercise for you. Do not be distressed, however, 
at your ignorance of accomplishments. The time 
has gone by when every woman is expected to play 
or sing. We observe that you find a resource in 
reading, and doubtless you have read Mrs. Watson’s 
recent articles on Self-culture for Girls. Do not 
neglect physical exercise. We wish your hours of 
-work were shorter. 

Irish Girl. —As the hymn -tune “ is composed without 
knowledge of harmony,” it is scarcely wonderful 
that it contains errors too many to note. But the 
melody is sweet here and there, and we should 
advise 3'our friend to study. “Warning” can 
hardly be described as a poem. The form is open 
to criticism, for the lines rhyme at very rare intervals, 
and yet it is not blank verse. 

An Aspirant.— Your sonnet “A Birthday Greeting” 
has some merit, but line 12 is two syllables too 
short. Your inversions in lines 8 and 13 are 
awkward and forced. You write “it’s” instead 
of “its” (possessive). A sonnet is an ambitious 
and difficult performance. 
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OUR OPEN LETTER BOX. 

Nell Gwynne is informed by Violet that the words 
she quotes are from a little leaflet called “Who 
Loved Me,” printed by W. Hignett, Tract Printer, 

8, Walhara Grove, Fulham. Violet and Crimson 
Rambler each kindly enclose the poem written 

Amelia M. P.asks for the words of the poem entitled 
“ Incomplete.” Docs our correspondent mean the 
beautiful poem entitled “Incompleteness,” by 
Adelaide Anne Procter, Legends and Lyrics ? 

Echo from Borderland asks where to find the 
poem containing the lines : 

“ The gate of death hath a golden key 
That eyes of mortals cannot see.” 

Daphne asks by whom these lines were written : 

“Whene’er you speak of those who are away, 
Then think them listening to all you say.” 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE*. 

Miss Lizzie van Hardenbrohk writes to say that 
her address is changed to Grand Hotel des Pal- 
miers, liyeres, France. She rather repents of her 
wholesale request for cards but would like “ some.” 
Miss K. F. Miller, enclosing a reference, asks for 
a German lady correspondent of about her own 
age, twenty-two. She is very fond of music, read¬ 
ing, dancing, and outdoor pursuits, and would like 
a correspondent with a sense of humour. Address, 
The Asylum, Union Mills, Douglas, Isle of Man. 
Miss Madge S. Richardson, of the same address, 
asks for a French correspondent aged about fifteen. 
Miss E. E. Beers, io, Handsworth Wood Road, 
Birmingham, asks for a German correspondent 
from twentv-four years of age upwards. 

Miss Gwen Bennett, 8, South Luton Place, CardilT, 
S. Wales, England, wishes to hear in English 
from a girl aged sixteen or seventeen, of any foreign 
country. 

Linnea would like a girl correspondent. She collects 
stamps, crests, and picture postcards. 

Shagpat offers herself as a correspondent to any 
young lady resident in Spain, Germany, Austria, 
Russia, Norway, or Japan, who would be willing 
to write her particulars as to life in any of these 
countries. Shagpat has literary and artistic tastes, 
occasionally writes for the Press, and exhibits. 
“Elinor,” 6, Mornington Terrace, North End, 
Portsmouth, a governess, interested in literature, 
wishes to correspond with a German and a French 
lady between the ages of twenty-five and thirty 
years. 

Leo Noel, aged twenty-one, would be very glad if 
an}* American girl of New Orleans, aged about 
twenty and desirous of having a French correspon¬ 
dent, would send her address to this column. 

Miss Jessie J. McCall, Simcoe, Ontario, Canada, 
aged sixteen, asks for girl correspondents in foreign 
countries. She is also willing to exchange stamps. 
Miss Gertrude A. Wadsworth, Tinto Cottage, 
Whins, Alloa, N.B., wishes to correspond with a 
French young lady of sixteen or seventeen for the 
purpose of improving her knowledge of French, 
and the correspondent’s knowledge of “ English, not 
Scotch-English.” 

Lina Caico, Via Mazzini No. 7, Palermo, wishes to 
correspond with B. F., Scotland. (We can never 
print requests as quickly as Lina Caico suggested.) 
The following readers ask for picture postcards, 
promising to send one in return for each received : 
Miss Eva Pearson, 13, Lord Street, Great Grimsby; 
Miss N. Paynting, Foxhill, Alvechurch, Worcester¬ 
shire (English for foreign views); Miss Annie 
Benedetti, Realc Educatorio, Maria Adelaide, 
Palermo, Sicily; Miss Mahala Howard, King’s 
Corner, Biddenham, Bedford; T. McD., 395, Great 
Western Road, Aberdeen (Scotch views for Italian, 
French, German, and Norwegian ones); H. J. M., 
11, Rubislaw Terrace, Aberdeen, N.B. (Scotch 
views for American, German, Swiss, or Russian 
ones) ; Miss E. S. Williams, Pentre Lodge, 
Leighton, Welshpool (English for foreign views); 
Miss L. Gai.ton, 17, Carlton Terrace, Tankerton, 
Whitstable, Kent (London and Kentish for Irish 
and Scotch views). 

Miss Edith Walpole, 38, Talgarth Road, West 
Kensington, London, W., wishes to exchange post¬ 
cards with a young lady of about eighteen years of 
age living in Japan ; also to correspond with her. 
Miss Walpole asks if she could exchange cards 
with a girl living in Palestine. 

Miss Mabel Entwisle, i, William Street, Darwen, 
Lancs, wishes to thank A Girl Reader of the 
“ G. O. P.” in Bombay and Violette de Rou- 
manie for the pretty view postcards they have sent 
her, and would be glad if they would disclose their 
names and addresses by writing direct to her, so 
that Miss Entwisle can have the opportunity of 
returning their kindness. 

Cecile says that Miss Trettlaxa Tairoff, Geles- 
novodsk, Russia, Caucasus, would like to exchange 
view postcards with Vera. Cecile would be glad 
to exchange postcards on her own account. 

Miss Phyllis Gould, aged thirteen, would like to 
exchange stamps with any girl of her own age. 
Address, 1, Echo Villas, Old Road East, Gravesend. 
Azalea (English) wishes to correspond fortnightly 
with a German lady, each writing in her own 
language, and returning the letters corrected. 


MEDICAL. 

Another Anxious One.—A t the present time it is 
absolutely impossible to say whether cancer is or is 
not infectious. The latest research upon the sub¬ 
ject very strongly suggests that cancer is due to a 
germ, and if this should prove to be correct, then, 
in all probability, cancer will have to be included 
in the infectious diseases. The way cancer affects 
certain districts, and particularly the occurrence of 
“cancer houses,” or places where several persons 
living in one house, either at the same time or suc¬ 
cessively, are destroyed by cancer, not only suggest 
that the disease is infectious, but also that the 
infective material, t\e. } the germ, is . not readily 
killed. You are not likely to catch cancer from 
inhaling the breath of a person stricken with the 
disease, unless the growth is in the lungs, a some¬ 
what unusual seat. Nor, indeed, is the danger of 
catching cancer from visiting a patient with that 
disease very great, else medical men and nurses 
should be more prone to the malady than other 
persons, and there is no evidence to show that such 
is the case. 

Trandee.— The stomach lies directly under the heart, 
only separated from that organ by the diaphragm, 
or thin sheet of muscle which shuts off the chest 
organs from the abdomen. Three-quarters of the 
stomach lies beneath the ribs. This position of the 
stomach explains both the pain in the chest and 
the palpitation which so frequently accompany 
dyspepsia. But the palpitations of disorders of 
the stomach can be explained in another way. The 
nerve which supplies the stomach also helps to 
innervate the heart, so it is not at all surprising 
that difficulties of the stomach should irritate the 
heart. The stomach of a healthy adult will hold 
about two pints and a half. 

Busy Bee.— We arc constantly detailing the treat¬ 
ment of blackheads, which are the commonest 
manifestation of acne. Wash your face in warm 
water with sulphur soap, and apply a little sulphur 
ointment to those places where the blackheads 
are most numerous. L T se the ointment every 
evening, washing it off with the sulphur soap 
and hot water in the morning. Squeeze out 
two or three of the most prominent spots every 
morning. Face massage and steaming are some¬ 
times recommended for acne, but both are expen¬ 
sive and difficult to do oneself, and neither is 
worth its trouble. 

Nourihona.— Your friend must see a doctor about 
her tongue. The unhealthy conditions of the tongue 
are very numerous, and many of them are extremely 
serious. We can give her no other advice than 
this : “Go at once to a medical man and have 
your tongue properly treated.” 

Daisy. —You do not furnish us with sufficient infor¬ 
mation to enable us to tell you anything very 
definite. For your throat you might try a wash of 
bicarbonate of soda and borax, half a tcaspoonful 
of each to half a pint of warm water. A lozenge of 
rhatany and black currant or red gum taken occa¬ 
sionally will also help to relieve you. It is impos¬ 
sible for us to tell you whether your kidneys are 
diseased. At your age Bright’s disease is exceed¬ 
ingly unlikely. 

Matilda. —At one time everybody who knew nothing 
about medicine thought that “a broken heart” 
was an accident of everyday occurrence. But now 
the pendulum has swung the other way, and people 
not only believe that broken hearts do not occur, 
but they laugh at anyone who holds such an idiotic 
idea as that the heart can break from grief. Yet 
for all that the heart can and does break from 
excessive grief, although such a catastrophe is 
exceedingly uncommon. It may indeed be ques¬ 
tioned whether the heart would break if it were 
previously healthy, but this is purely a side issue, 
for it is not possible in all cases to tell whether or 
not the heart is perfectly sound. The vast majority 
of cases of rupture of the heart occur as a result of 
excessive physical strain in old men, the subjects of 
advanced fatty degeneration of the heart. All 
forms of broken heart are very rare. But if we 
take the expression, “ Death from a broken heart,” 
figuratively, to mean death from excessive sorrow, 
then it is not such a very rare condition. Persons 
may die from excessive grief, as they may die from 
excessive pain, either immediately or several months 
after the receipt of bad news. 

Senna. —The spots on your face are almost for certain 
acne, a condition for which we have over and over 
again given advice. The treatment is entirely 
external, for the condition itself is external, and 
has little or nothing to do with the state of the 
blood. Because part of the treatment of acne con¬ 
sists in the use of sulphur ointment, the majority of 
our readers who suffer from acne apply sulphur 
ointment, but entirely neglect the rest of the treat¬ 
ment. The full treatment is as follows: Wash 
your face in warm water and use sulphur soap. 
Afterwards rub your face with as rough a bath- 
towel as you can bear without producing excoria¬ 
tion or roughness of any kind. Squeeze out two or 
three of the most prominent spots every morning; 
and, lastly, apply sulphur ointment to the places 
where the spots are most numerous every evening 
at bed-time. The best sulphur ointment to use for 
the face is that made by mixing forty grains of 
sublimed sulphur with an ounce of lanoline or 
benzoated lard. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

R. F. Bunbury. —A cycle does not require to be 
cleaned daily unless ridden frequently, but it is 
important to wipe it carefully with an oily rag, and 
polish up with a leather on returning from a ride 
in the wet. It is advisable to oil a cycle once a 
week if ridden daily, or after six outings. In the 
winter all the bright parts should’be rubbed over 
with vaseline, and if stored away for any length of 
time, the cycle should be placed in. an absolutely 
dry place, and stood resting on its saddle and 
handle-bar, with tyres deflated, for any pressure on 
the rubbers has a tendency to damage the tyres. 
Emery paper is best to remove rust, but it scratches 
the nickel, which rarely ever regains its former 
brilliancy. No, the frost does not injure the tyres 
unless the canvas is rotten. The tyres should 
always be pumped hard, especially in wet or frosty 
weather. An oily rag should be used to clean the 
cycle, and after the superfluous dirt and dust have 
been removed a leather is best for polishing pur¬ 
poses, and care should be- taken to clean and 
polish the crevices and corners to prevent damp 
working in and creating rust, which is destructive 
to the easy running powers of the cycle. 

Constance.— The year 1884 was a leap year, and 
September 23rd fell on a Tuesday. 

Ellen.— We believe that the largest pre-historic 
animals as yet discovered in a fossil state have 
been found in the North-west Territory of Canada, 
in the Red Deer district. The discovery was made 
by Mr. Lambe, F.G.S., of the Geological Survey of 
Canada. The remains of the Dinosaurs were 
amongst them—reptiles varying from 20 to 66 feet 
in length ; some having three horns, two near the 
eyes, and one over the nose. They seem to have 
existed ages before the Mastodons , and might have 
been either carnivorous or herbivorous, or both. 
Mr. Lambe also discovered the remains of turtles, 
fish, and alligators ; and as they all were exceed¬ 
ingly heavy, great care had to be taken in their 
removal from the cretaceous rocks wherein they 
were buried. If you take a great interest in these 
relics of a former condition of the earth, we advise 
you to pay a visit to the fossil caves and exhuma¬ 
tions originally discovered or made by a Mr. 
Beard, near Weston-super-Mare, and to Lyme 
Regis, where fossils abound in the blue lias rocks. 

Lily of the Valley.— Your handwriting is not 
formed, and you are not always correct in spelling, 
as, for instance, you write “ believe,” “ beleive.” 
Not knowing of any attainments of yours, nor any¬ 
thing about you, it would be impossible to give you 
further advice. It is not likely that you could “ do 
anything by writing.” You seem to have had little 
education , and, of course, no experience, being 
only a little fourteen-years-old school-girl. If you 
do not wish to be trained for domestic service, 
perhaps you might like hair-dressing, which does 
not require much education. There are six estab¬ 
lishments conducted by women in town, whose 
names are on the list of the society for “ Promoting 
the Employment of Women.” Or you might do 
well to obtain A Dictionary of Employments open 
to Women, by Mrs. Philipps—“ Women’s Insti¬ 
tute,” 15, Grosvenor Crescent, London. You 
might either call there, or write direct and inquire 
the price. 

Anxious Madge. —The commonly entertained idea 
that there is luck in odd numbers seems to have 
originated in the oft recurrence of the numbers 9, 
7, and 3, more especially in reference to sacred 
things, not only in ancient times and various 
forms of belief, but among the early Christians. 
You have only to refer to a concordance, and look 
for the words “ seven ” and “ three ” to find our 
statements verified as regards persons, days, events, 
attributes, etc. The Jews regarded the number 7 
as the embodiment of perfection. We find its use 
and veneration amongst the Chaldeans, Egyptians, 
Peruvians, and Mexicans, amongst others; and 
the mystic number 3 seemed to rival 7 amongst 
the early Christians (having reference to the 
Old and New Testament scriptures) as well as 
in classic mythology. Sacred numbers appear to 
have been always “odd”—perhaps only through 
unexplained coincidence, but in any case justifying 
the proverb which you have quoted. 

“Subscriber since Vol. II.” desires us to inform 
our correspondent “ Stoke that, having been a 
“first-hand ” dressmaker at one of the best shops 
in Regent Street, and afterwards—with eighteen 
assistants under her—kept a dressmaking establish¬ 
ment of her own, she teaches fitting, cutting-out, 
and making dresses, ensuring thorough proficiency, 
and endeavours to obtain situations for her pupils— 
hitherto with success. “ Stoke ” may address “ A 
Subscriber since Vol. II.,” but we do not see how 
any arrangement can be arrived at between our two 
correspondents, if we be prohibited from giving the 
address. 

Hoping for Success had better advertise for orders 
if tied to residence in Bedford. You might go out 
as a cook for dinner-parties, to superintend the 
cook in residence, and make certain dishes. Ad¬ 
vertising would be necessary for this also. 

Mabel. —A few drops of “ caramel ” may be added 
to a gravy too light in colour. Many spoil gravy 
by too much addition of ketchup; very. little 
suffices. Worcester sauce spoils it, according to 
the opinion of A. G. Payne (Cassell's). 




“SHE COULD PADDLE IT WITH EASE.” 


IN THE DAYS OF KING 
ALFRED. 

A LOVE-STORY OF ANCIENT ERIN. 
By the Ven. ARCHDEACON OF AGHADOE. 

CHAPTER V. 

DEIRDRF. INTERFERES. 

There had been a hidden watcher, who 
beheld the scene just described from a rising 
knoll, where her figure was, however, concealed 
by a thicket of gorse. She had caught certain 
words which were of fell import. The young 
heart beat wildly as she listened, and thought 
how helpless she was to control the destiny of 
one who had become dearer to her than life. 
Nor was it possible for her to have speech of 
her brother or Macbeth unless at their seeking. 
She threw herself on the poor bed of dried 
fern, which was all the cottage furnished for 
the repose of her young limbs, and lay awake 
all night with the one thought in her brain, 
“If once this dreadful vow of pilgrimage be 
discharged, I shall never see again him, my 
lifelong companion, and him, my dear friend 
but of yesterday, dear to me as my life.” 

She thought* of him in all innocence, for 
Macbeth was no cleric as yet, nor had he 
taken the vows of the Order ; indeed the sweet 
girl’s thoughts had not taken any form but this, 
which she whispered again and again as she 
turned his ring on her finger, “ I love him.” 
Of the future, either of bliss or of pain, she never 
thought. The one clear certainty was, “ I 
love him.” She rose ere the May dawn. 
Indeed, as she hastily drew around her the 
simple robe of that age, which had as yet not 


learned the tyrrany of fashion in the liie of 
woman, she spent but few moments on her 
dressing, but gave longer space to prayer. For 


she saw by the inner eye that the resolution 
of the great scholar Swifneh could never be 
the will of Heaven, and that this voyage 
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THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 


mu^t end, for her and two others at least, all 
earthly joy. 

She was at the river’s brink at the fifth 
hour. The morning star was not yet extin¬ 
guished in the east. A shivering air rustled 
through the reeds. Glancing round her 
timidly as a fawn, Deirdre disrobed, swam the 
river to where the new hide-covered coracle in 
its fair but small proportions rocked on a deep 
pool. She climbed into the bark, almost up¬ 
setting it, though she was careful to enter by 
the end and not by the side. She unfastened 
the thong which bound it to a root upon the 
shore, paddled it across, and then, stepping 
ashore, she dressed herself, entered the boat 
again, and in a few minutes found that she 
could paddle it with ease. .She took it down 
stream, and soon, with strokes which grew 
quicker and stronger, she reached a deep pool 
some half mile lower on the course of the 
stream. Then stepping ashore, she placed 
three or four heavy stones in the coracle, and, 
with a knife which she had brought, gashed the 
hide just below the water-line, and with joy be¬ 
held the vessel fill and sink before her eyes in 
water at least ten feet deep, and as dark in colour 
as Irish peat bog water is always wont to be. 
The boat of two hides and a half was swallowed 
up, and Deirdre stepped on her homeward 
way singing like a lark, heedless of all conse¬ 
quences, but feeling that she had done a good 
morning’s work. She made her father’s break¬ 
fast us usual, and seemed a little more blithe 
than common, a little more wilful in answering 
back, and a trifle more energetic in the work 
of house and farm. 

The monastery was early astir that morn¬ 
ing. But as an hour’s prayer must first pre¬ 
cede all work, however urgent, Deirdre’s good 
morning’s work was fully accomplished ere 
the lagging feet of Maclinnum bore him with 
his first unwelcome load to the margin of the 
stream, and the little extemporised harbour 
dug for the coracle which bore the maiden’s 
name. 

He was back at the casliel in half-an-hour. 
He wore a strange furtive smile which attracted 
the notice of Macbeth, who, prodding the lay 
brother with his finger in the side, asked whai: 
the jest might be ? 

“And sure Cometa hath done us all a good 
night’s work after all,” said he. “ Thy ship 
has sailed, and sailed without us—God be 
praised! ” 

Macbeth answered nothing, but made for 
the river, and sure enough there was no sign 
of aught there, save the small and now 
battered canoe in which he had come from the 
north amid the whispering reeds. 

Maclinnum’s load of victuals lay in a heap 
by the marge, and the lay brother, who had 
followed him with open mouth, set himself to 
wonder hugely what had been at work in the 
night. 

“Brother Macbeth, this is a good turn done 
us by yon fading star. Pie hath bewitched 
our master, but, Heaven be praised, he hath 
repented and taken pity on his men.” 

Macbeth stood pondering. But he was not 
one who pondered only. His was a mind 
before its age, and one that had a fixed con¬ 
viction that for every effect there is a cause. 
And though he spoke not, he looked and 
looked. Of a sudden a rush of blood surged 
to his cheeks, his eyes were visited by a faint 
smile, and he glanced across the river to 
where, not a third of a mile away, a faint curl 
of blue smoke rose from a copse of oak. 

The two men returned, and reported the 
disappearance of the boat to their master. 

Swifneh received the news grimly. “ ’Tis 
Satanas himself”—Macbeth smiled softly— 
“ who hath done this. Come, my sons, we 
must even pray for guidance in this strait.” 

He led them to the chapel, and they said 
the office, and then the old man knelt long in 
silence ; and at length rising, with a resolved 


look growing intense on his face, turned to 
Macbeth, and said— 

“ Our pilgrimage is but delayed, my son. 
Truly the enemy hath sought to ruin our souls, 
and baffie our poor obedience. Turn thee, 
however, and find the vessel ” (he almost 
roared out the words), “ or if ye fail, build 
another, of two hides and a half as before. 
And give her no maiden’s name.” He frowned 
heavily and turned to his Psalter, which soon 
occupied him wholly. 

The brethren discussed the situation, and 
Dulslane drew Macbeth aside, and whispered, 
“Hast thou hidden the boat? ’Tis of no 
use! He will go on this pilgrimage, if he 
swims on a bare plank.” 

“ Let us go to thy father’s cottage,” said 
Macbeth. 

And leave being given to turn to the oak 
wood again whence timber in plenty, already 
felled, could be drawn, the two youths were 
soon in the presence of the old man and his 
daughter. The story of the holy father’s 
plans revealed overnight was told by Dulslane. 
And his father, superstitiously convinced that 
what the saintly Swifneh commanded must be 
right, and thoughtless of the perils of the 
voyage, or of the separation which it must 
involve, was exclaiming, “Holy man ! What 
a saint ! A soul full of heaven ! May my 
soul be with his ! ” and many other Christian 
sentiments devoid of either sense or feeling, 
but quite suitable to the occasion. ’Tis easy 
to utter such speech when one neither feels 
nor thinks. 

Deirdre listened to the tale with a look 
which could not easily be read. Of course 
she feigned surprise, and used strong language 
concerning Cometa , to the baleful influence of 
which the brothers attributed the resolve 
which their holy leader set down to Divine 
inspiration. 

But when the end of the story came to 
light—the boat which floated all ready for the 
voyage gone—no trace of her at her moorings 
or anywhere else !—then Deirdre expressed a 
fine surprise. 

“ ’Tis a merciful heaven that hath brought 
to nought so ill a scheme,” she said, “ for 
sure nought but ill could follow. ’Tis a 
miracle! a miracle! ” she added, with ani¬ 
mated looks. “ Come, brother, cheer thee. 
The mind of the master will now be changed. 
He will see, sure, that the pilgrimage is not 
to be.” 

She had not looked at the face of Macbeth. 
Little eddies of blushes rose and fell on neck 
and cheek. The attempt, however, must be 
made; and after a few moments she stole a 
glance at his face. Her look was met by a 
long gaze from his eyes, before which hers 
fell. 

“ Yea, I know,” said he meaningly: “ ’twas 
a miracle.” 

“ Yea,” said she, “ and a sign that the 
project shall come to nought. ’Tis heaven’s 
sign.” 

“A pretty name for a fair maiden,” said 
Macbeth, “ ‘ Miracula.’ Yea, a pretty name. 
’Twas Miracula herself,” and added under his 
breath, “ I saw thy little bare footprints on 
the other bank.” 

The secret between these young people was 
well kept. And none knew, until this chronicle 
sets forth the truth thus, the cause of the dis¬ 
appearance of Deirdre the coracle from her 
berth. But under obedience, which none 
might resist (or dare the wrath of heaven), an 
exact counterpart was built, though to replace 
the hides cost much trouble, which ensured 
many visits to the copse and to the cottage, 
deepening feelings that must, alas! only be 
held as dear secrets. The vow of Macbeth 
that he would go and place himself as student 
in the monastery had been already interpreted 
by Swifneh as the call to join the order. 
Many a night, as he lay on his hard clay 


couch with a deer-skin beneath him, and his 
mantle thrown over him, did Macbeth ask his 
conscience and his heart to say whether the 
rash vow compelled him to proceed further. 
But for one whole year it bound him to strict 
obedience to the head of the monastery. It 
was not till after that that the more binding 
life-long vow of celibacy could be taken. 
There seemed to him in his moments of 
exaltation to lie in the future a ray of hope. 
And anon it would be quenched by fears that 
the wrath of heaven would fall, if he failed to 
carry to perfection the vow which placed him 
on the threshold of monastic life. 

***** 

The coracle was victualled. The stern 
brow of Swifneh never was relaxed now. He 
seemed to move as one dream-led in the 
dangerous paths of somnambulism. The 
growls of Maclinnum were unheeded. Dul- 
slane’s genuine heart-surrendered service 
yielded to every order of the master. Mac¬ 
beth moved as one whom Destiny played with 
as a pawn on the chess-board. They were a 
strange party who knelt for the last time in 
the small chapel, and said the last office of 
Prime within the well-known walls. 

Dulslane had ventured to expostulate. 
“Hast thou,reverend father, taken counsel with 
the reverend father of Killanne or with the 
saint who dwelleth enclosed in the hermitage 
of Durrow ? Mayhap some wiser counsel were 
possible, if three heads were laid together.” 

“Dare not to say me nay,” answered the 
abbot. “ The Lord calleth me on this 
pilgrimage. I have heard the voice.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

AFLOAT. 

And so, girding to his side a priceless manu¬ 
script of the Psalter, and enclosing, for safe 
keeping during his absence, in a strong casket 
in the chapel the other Gospels and holy 
books, including that on which lately his 
wondrous skill was being expended for the 
monks of Vienne, the head of the monastery, 
accompanied by the two brothers, wended 
his way to the shore, where Maclinnum had 
been placed to watch the boat, lest some 
further interference should be done by un¬ 
known hand. The previous evening there 
had been a last scene of parting between 
brother and sister and between the two 
young hearts, knit together by so strong and 
seemingly so hopeless a linking. 

’Twas a fair June morning on which the 
voyage of the new coracle began. The youths 
had not given her the name Deirdre, but 
Miracula was writ with a point of heated 
iron on the tawny hide at either side of the 
sharp prow. The young men strained their 
eyes to see if any farewell should be waved 
from the crag. But there was none. No 
curl of blue wood-smoke -was lifted above the 
yellow green foliage. All was silence, for, 
indeed, the sweet maid lay so ill upon her 
couch that she had no strength to rise and 
watch the beginning of the fateful pilgrimage. 

And so, ungreeted by their beloved, the 
youths must needs wield the strong paddles 
while the old man was made as comfortable 
as might be in the stern of the boat, and 
Maclinnum, steward for the occasion, was 
occupied in making himself as small as his 
ungainly limbs permitted in the prow. She 
was loaded almost to the water’s edge, but 
she behaved better than was expected, and 
indeed was so light and strong in build and 
so well shaped that the builders themselves 
were surprised at her seaworthiness. 

The old man croaked out a chant which 
was full of wild religious enthusiasm. 

“ Sing, my sons, sing,” he said, and thrust 
a book before the eyes of Dulslane. The 
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winding river flowed between strangely- 
deserted banks. Few houses of any sort 
were seen. A rare worker appeared delving 
or cutting wood; a woman with an infant 
at her breast; an ox driven by a lad who 
walked almost naked in the mead. Such 
were all that were to be seen. 

The narrow Nore opened into the wide and 
full-flowing Barrow, and on, on, between low 
sedgy banks, anon beneath overhanging woods, 
and again, down ugly rapids where progress 
was dangerous but was safely made, the 
Miracula floated on her seaward way. 

Food was handed round at even by Mac- 
linnum from the little store in the fore end, 
and they drank of the water of the river. 
Now came the evening prayer, and the rowers 
rested on their paddles for a while as the 
boat glided on. All night the slow river 
helped their passage, and at morn, passing 
between high and steep mountain banks, 
they dipped the pitcher in the wave and found 
the water salt. They were in the estuary of 
the Suir, and in the presence of the great sea. 

Suddenly did the old man wake up from 
some hours’ heavy sleep. And as the boat 
Miracula floated between the headlands, and 
the glittering sea, with sunshine flashing from 
a million ripples, opened before them, Dulslane 
asked him— 

“ Father, is our voyage now ended ? We 
may sure return ? ” 

“Nay,” said he, “it is but begun.” 

“ Whither steer we now ? ” 

“Steer nowhither; we shall be guided by 
the Hand of God.” 

The boat floated on. The slowly heaving 
sea, glassy calm between the headlands, was 
crumpled with tiny wavelets beyond. The 
blue sky above portended naught but a safe 
voyage. Never seemed the face of nature 
less unkind. But here, in a small hide- 
covered coracle, sat four men, not one of 
whom had ever before looked on the face of 
the sea. And in command one seemingly 
bereft of all purpose save to go on pilgrimage 
without known destination. 

The rowers whispered together, and then, 
turning the boat’s head northward, prepared 
to skirt the shore, keeping at close quarters 
so as to be able quickly to head for land 
should danger threaten. But this plan did 
not suit their guide. Taking from his 
bosom the little square of goat-skin with 
cabalistic inscriptions, and closely scrutinising 
it, he said— 

“There is a hand here which pointeth 
thither,” and with his own long lank forefinger 
he pointed far eastward over the sea. “ Hear 
ye my order ? ” he croaked. “ Then obey I ” 
He watched till the reluctant rowers had 
headed for the open sea, then dropped his 
eyes again and was wrapt in meditation. 
Meanwhile Maclinnum growled under his 
breath— 

“ ’Tis fair murder. I would I were out of 
this. But I ever feared Cometa would set us 
on our destruction.” 

After two hours’ paddling the haze hid even 
the faint outline of the shore. The sun was 
now high and a soft faint air from the west 


made light the work of the paddlers. The 
mid-day meal was handed to each ; dry rye 
bread, some grease—not of dainty purity— 
of the oxen that had been slain at Pasch, and 
for the paddlers a horn of ale each. 

While they ate and enjoyed their meal, 
laying their paddles each one along the gun¬ 
wale by his side, neither observed two thin 
hairy arms, which, stealing forward, suddenly 
seized the two white paddles and flung them 
far into the sea. 

“ Aha ! Now shall we indeed be guided 
by the Hand of the Lord ! ” cried the excited 
leader. 

“Father, art thou mad to bereave us of 
our sole hope ? Turn back, Macbeth ! Ha ! 
Maclinnum with the broad hands! Let 
each man use his best power to send the 
boat back without delay. An we recover 
not those frail splinters of wood, we are dead 
men 1 ” 

“ Aha ! Now are we indeed guided by the 
Hand of God! ” cried the old man rising from 
his seat as though he would dance with joy, 
but Dulslane dragged him down, and mean¬ 
while a puff of wind arising from the west, 
the coracle was soon drifted far from the 
floating paddles which could not possibly be 
recovered. 

Of what use was mutiny ? A mutinous 
fire glowed in the eyes of at least Macbeth 
and Maclinnum. Dulslane, more subdued to 
the service of God and of the holy father, 
crossed himself and prayed with uncovered 
head that the paddles might be floated 
towards the Miracula , and now he felt there 
was indeed nothing but a miracle which could 
save the boat and her crew. The old man 
seemed unconscious of the angry or wretched 
spirits which his act had evoked. With his 
great Psalter on his knees, his coarse and 
wide-nostrilled nose close to the page, his 
hairy hands now smoothing the roll, now 
gesticulating as his fingers clawed the air, he 
chanted in ever rising tones his favourite 
Psalms, “ Nisi Do?ninus ,” “ Confitemini 

Domino ,” and “ Domine, probastiT As he 
came to the words, “ If I take the wings of 
the morning, and dwell in the uttermost parts 
of the sea, even there shall Thy hand lead 
me, and Thy right hand shall hold me,” he 
shouted aloud with a defiant joy. Separated 
as though by leagues from his agonised 
companions, he was alone on the broad 
ocean with his Maker and knew no fear. 
The abandonment of the boat’s paddles was 
all that was needed to crown his confidence 
with rapture ! 

The three companions whispered together, 
unable to do aught but drift before the 
strengthening westerly breeze. The lapping 
wavelets grew higher, the motion of the 
coracle less easy. Short cross-seas seemed 
to give her an unpleasant twist, and the bent 
ribs creaked. Maclinnum sat on the forward 
thwart, his sulky face to the rowers, his chin 
on his hands, his elbows on his knees. The 
younger men, deprived of all power of action, 
abandoned themselves to melancholy. In 
whispers they spoke of the dear ones whom 
they never thought to see again. And they 


seriously discussed whether this pilgrimage 
were not the.outcome of pure insanity bred 
in the old man’s brain by the baleful star which 
had fretted the heavens at Ascensiontide. 

The evening drew on. The sun sloped 
westward and was lost in a bank of formless 
grey cloud. Puffs of wind came and went. 
The cross-seas strengthened. The old man 
wearied of his joys and songs, sank his head 
on his Psalter and slept. The boat drifted, 
with really wonderful seaworthiness, on and 
on ever towards the east and by south. The 
June night fell upon the waters. The 
stars were shrouded, but at the darkest it 
was a grey half-twilight which covered all 
the sea. And surely, let it brood where it 
might, that night saw no stranger crew upon 
the face of ocean than this pilgrim band who 
drifted they knew not whither, helpless under 
the rule of the great and famed Swifneh, saint, 
scribe and scholar. 

The wild sea-birds wheeled above them. 
The broad wings driving past seemed more 
than once to almost sweep their faces. The 
gannets from the stormy headlands of Suir 
sailed far out to sea to win food for their 
nestlings in the clefts of the rocks. And 
once when old Swifneh was awakened by 
the rush of pinions and beheld the great 
birds poising and falling into the water to 
sweep up some dainty morsel he roused him¬ 
self to cry to Maclinnum— 

“ Cast thy bread upon the waters ; and even 
as Elias fed the ravens, so be the gannets fed 
by thy hand. Be not ruth, my son. God 
will preserve us. Cast out the bread upon 
the waters! All the bread ! ” 

“ But, father-” 

“ But, son, do what I say. He Who can 
guide us can eke feed us. Feed we the sea¬ 
birds of God and their Heavenly Father will 
feed us. Come, anger me not; cast forth 
thy bread into the gannets’ bath.”* 

They looked one to another. The touch 
of poetry on the old man’s lips might at other 
times have made each hearer to admire. But 
now in the gloomy night, with swift winds 
and weird wings about them, the croaking 
command in their ears uttered in a voice 
hoarse with hours of chanting, they only 
felt more the horror of the situation. And 
about midnight, when the lay brother, to 
humour his leader, had flung several pieces 
of bread abroad, but sparingly, and the wild 
gannets swooped upon it straightway, the 
aged man, releasing with difficulty his stiffened 
limbs, rose to his feet and made a plunge 
forward to reach the store which Maclinnum 
dealt forth so grudgingly. He endeavoured 
to pass Dulslane and stepped on the thwart 
by his side. The coracle gave a mighty lurch, 
burying for a moment her gunwale in the 
water, and with the lurch the tall figure was 
seen to sway, and then, with a leap and a 
scream, “ To the gannets’ bath ! ” he shrieked, 
and plunged into the sea. 

(To be concluded .) 


* This poetic synonym for the sea is found in ancient 
poems preserved in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle of 
this date. 


One of the Best Ways of Making a 
Linseed Poultice. —A large poultice 
requires six tablespoonfuls of linseed meal, one 
teaspoonful of mustard. Put the meal into a 
quart basin and set it in a saucepan containing 
a pint and a half of boiling water and let it 
remain there while the water boils rapidly for 
a quarter of an hour; the basin of meal should 
be uncovered and care taken that the water does 
not get into it; the saucepan should have its 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 

cover on while the seed is steaming. When 
the basin is removed from the saucepan, pour 
as much boiling water on the seed as will mix 
it, and do this as rapidly as possible—mix in 
the mustard and lay it between muslin and 
put it on the chest as quickly as the heat will 
allow. 

Advice to Nurses.—A large basin of 
fresh water under the bed of an invalid, 


changed two or three times a day, will prevent 
bed-sores and keep the room fresh. 

Muslin valances or curtains about a toilet 
table are very dangerous and should not be 
allowed. 

No day is well begun or ended without 
asking the blessing of God on the day’s 
occupations. 
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ANIMAL FORMS IN APPLIQUE, 

AND HOW THEY MAY BE ARRANGED. 



Variety is essential to decoration, and I shall devote this article 
to giving suggestions as to carrying out animal forms in applique. 
Just as "the sprigs in the former article were greatly simplified, to 
fit them for this method of reproduction, which meant leaving out a 
good deal of detail, so in a bird the general lines, the essential features, 
can be retained, while the wealth of detail has to be sacrificed. But 
what we leave out should only enhance the features we retain. Take 
the Hying birds, which can form a frieze to the curtain. These are 
greatly simplified, as is evident, if you refer to Fig. I, and yet we 
tell no untruth by what we omit. All the movement necessary in 
the act of flight is suggested (or can be), and to do this nature 
has to be followed very carefully. Some artists are able to 
suggest all the action of a figure in just a few lines, while others 
highly elaborate their work; yet the few lines may be more 
significant and mean more in one man’s hands than the most 
finished drawing by another draughtsman. It is really very 
difficult to suggest all that is essential in a few lines, for it 
means that we must put the exact value on every line we do 
put in if our work is to tell as we desire. There is quite as 
much in realising what to leave out as in knowing what to put 
in. I have indicated very little work on the birds, only a few 
lines on the back of the wings and the eyes, as so much may be 
accomplished by the outline alone, and our aim should be to make 
the outline tell the story. 

The fish again, Fig. 2, were treated in a similar way, as much 
of the effect as is possible being obtained by the shape itself, 
which is as it should be in applique. In the case of these 
creatures of the deep we can select fish which in themselves are 
ornamental like the gurnard and John Dory, but all fish are 
ornamental and come well in applique, especially if treated light 
on a dark rich ground. A good natural history will supply the 
raw material, and the point to be observed in adapting fish or 
other forms for applique is to get the effect as much as possible by 
the shape and put as little work on the applique as possible, for as 
soon as you are tempted to put in detail the danger is that you 
get rid of the simplicity, which is so effective, and get a busy but 
confused result. Keep therefore a great restraint over your hand 
and resist this inclination to crowd your work with detail. These 
remarks apply with equal force to animals, and in the sketches, 
Fig. 3, I have endeavoured to obtain the effect with the outline, 
though occasionally it is necessary to indicate some inner form. 

In the rabbit and hare, for instance, the thigh and shoulder are 
outlined and the “ smellers ” put in. I have also indicated a way 
of suggesting the furry nature of the coat in front by adding a 
few lines to the outline, but I am not sure that it would not be 
more effective to resist this inclination to be naturalesque, and 
only go for the shape of the creatures. 

As regards the colour of material for these appliques it seems 
to me better to be frankly decorative and cut them out of some 
cream or whitish material, or if the material itself is very light, out 
of a slightly darker material, say of a brownish tone, but I would 
not get too much contrast between the material and the appliqiU 
unless the ground is distinctly dark, and then I would have the 
appliques light or eyen white. 

I have endeavoured to give some idea of the effect of a curtain 
ornamented with applique in the sketch, Fig. 4, but it must be 
remembered that no drawing can give the effect of needlework, 
and as I want to keep the designs very distinct, I have made little 
attempt in this direction. I think it would look well to make up 
the curtain itself of three colours, a pale blue for the top upon 
which come the birds, a straw colour, greyish white or pale pea 
green, for the centre portion, and dark indigo blue or blue green 
for the lower part. Where the joins come it would be well to 
work some simple ornamental borders in crewels or flax, as also 
at the edge and bottom and top. To emphasise the decorative 
character of the appliques , it will be seen that I break some 
forms over the joins, as the bird’s wing at the top and the rat 
below. This arrangement seems to me to “ tie ” the various parts 
of the curtains together, but, in carrying out work, the designs one 
makes on paper generally require modifying while the work is in 
progress, so I would not advise my readers to be bound in any way 
by what I have suggested in the sketches. Treat them rather 
as raw material than as designs to be accurately copied. 

I would keep the animals rather under than over life size. They 
are sufficiently emphatic as forms and do not need further atten¬ 
tion being called to them. The outlines should, I think, be dark, 
for they are wanted to tell at a distance. In the case of the fish on a 
dark blue ground, the outlines might be in deep red by way of con¬ 
trast, and in the case of the birds in ultramarine blue. I have indi¬ 
cated lines suggestive of conventional clouds and water, somewhat 
after the style of Japanese work. If put in, do not let them be too 


pronounced in colour, and do not introduce too many. If the outlines 
to the appliques are in silk or flax, then use crewels for the sake of 
contrast. 

It is hardly necessary to say that any of these designs could easily 
be adapted to other kinds of needlework, for coarse outline embroidery, 
for instance, on flannel. 

Books of Japanese designs, such as can be purchased at certain art 
booksellers’, would be of great help in making original designs, for 
these Easterns have carried decorative art in a direction undreamed of 
by us Westerns and in some respects further. 

Fred Miller. 


fig. 4. 
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MORE ABOUT PEGGY. 


By Mrs. GEORGE DE HORNE VAIZEY. 


CHAPTER XV. 

OSALIND gave 
a little sob and 
flicked her 
hand kerchief 
across her 
eyes. 

“Peggy 

thinks I am 
worldly,” 
she said bro¬ 
kenly, “ and 
when I twy 
to confide in 
her, she puts 
her head in 
the air and 
looks as if 
she had no 
patience to 
listen. She 
says c w u e 1 
things ! ” 
“I’m sorry, 
Ro s al i nd , 
and so will 
she be herself 
when she has had time to think. Peg is 
a hasty little mortal, but you know 
how loving and staunch she is, and 
1 am sure she had not the remotest 
intention of wounding you. What was 
it all about ? What was the subject 
under discussion ? ” 

But at this Rosalind blushed and 
hesitated. A problematical marriage 
was no easy matter to explain to Arthur 
Saville, yet mingled with her embarrass¬ 
ment was a strange eagerness to hear 
what he would have to say on the sub¬ 
ject. Never once in all these years had 
a word of love passed Arthur’s lips, but 
Rosalind was too experienced a woman 
of the world to be in any doubt as to 
his sentiments. She knew that he loved 
her, and had been grateful to him for 
the reticence which made it possible 
to continue on terms of friendship, but 
at this crisis of her life the old friend¬ 
ship seemed insufficient, and her heart 
went out to Arthur in a rush of love and 
longing. 

“ I asked her advice about—accepting 
Lord Everscourt! ” she said, faltering, 
and there was a moment’s silence before 
Arthur replied quietly— 

“ I see! Just so. And Peggy 
said ? ” 

“ She said she was sowwy for him, not 
me. She said that I looked upon it as 
a business awwangement, and seemed 
to think that I could never weally care 
for any man.” 

“ And was she misjudging you ? Do 
you care for Lord Everscourt, Rosie ? ” 

She shook her head at him with a 
soundless movement of lips shaped to 
pronounce a “No.” 

“ But he is a good fellow, I am told, 
and devoted to you. I don’t agree with 
P e &.?y on ^is question, Rosalind. You 
have been brought up to value certain 
things so highly that you cannot be 


happy without them, and if you meet 
an honest English gentleman who can 
give them to you and love you sincerely 
into the bargain, I believe that it would 
be your best chance of happiness. If 
you can esteem and respect him, love 
would probably follow'.” 

Rosalind dropped her eyes and stood 
before him drooping and silent. This 
was not what she had expected to hear. 
Never in her most despondent moods 
had she believed it possible that Arthur 
Saville would advocate her marriage 
with another; never had she believed 
that he could listen unmoved to such a 
suggestion! The pain at her heart 
forced her into speech, and the words 
faltered forth with unconscious self¬ 
betrayal. 

“ No, I could never love him. It’s 
impossible ! I have no love to give.” 

“You mean-” began Arthur and 

then stopped short, for Rosalind had 
lifted her eyes to his in a long eloquent 
glance, and in that moment there were 
no secrets between them. Rosalind 
realised the patient, self-sacrificing love 
which had kept silence for her sake, 
and Arthur Saville knew that all that 
was best in Rosalind Darcy’s nature 
was given to him, and that he held 
the key to the poor starved citadel of 
her heart. 

“ Oh, Rosie ! ” he cried brokenly, 
“is it really so ? Am I the happy man, 
dear ? Do jmu mean that you care for 
me instead—that that is the reason 
why you cannot love him ? ” 

“Always, Arthur, oh, always ! ” whis¬ 
pered Rosalind brokenly. “ Ever since 
I was a child ! I have twied to get over 
it, but it is no use. I think of you all 
the time ; I enjoy nothing if you are not 
with me. I have behaved badly to you 
often, but I have suffered for it after¬ 
wards. I have lain awake cwying half 
the night when you have been vexed 
with me and have gone aw r ay without 
saying good-night.” 

“Poor child!” sighed Arthur softly. 
His face was pale and wore a troubled 
expression, very different from that of the 
ordinary happy lover who has just 
listened to such a speech from his 
lady’s lips. “ And I have loved you, 
too, Rosalind, but I never intended to 
let you know it. Perhaps I was wrong, 
but I doubted my own powers of making 
you happy, and thought the best thing 
I could do for you was to stand out of 
the way. But the case is altered now. 
You love me, and that lays a new duty . 
on us both. The question is—how much 
do you love me, Rosie dear? How 
much are you prepared to give up for 
my sake ? I am a poor man and have 
my way to make. In ten—a dozen 
years from now', if I am alive and 
well”—Arthur squared his shoulders 
and drew' himself up with the air of a 
man who has a justifiable confidence in 
his own powers—“ I shall have made a 
position for myself w'hich will be worth 
your acceptance, but we must realise 


what ten years means. In ten years, 
sweetheart,” he looked at her with a 
smile so tender that her eyes fell before 
his, “you will be young no longer. You 
will have passed the best years of your 
life. Could you bear to pass them as 
the wife of a poor man, living in a small 
house, without any of the luxuries and 
pleasures to which you are accustomed ? 
Do you love me enough to do it will¬ 
ingly ? I’d work w'ith the strength 
of ten men, but I have had more ex¬ 
perience of the world than )'ou, dear, 
and I know' that success cannot come 
in a day. With all my love and all my 
care I could not shield you from the 
waiting which must come first.” 

“ But — but-” faltered Rosalind 

and was silent. The matter-of-fact 
manner in which Arthur had followed 
up the mutual declaration of love by 
a proposal of marriage had filled her 
with consternation. She did love him, 
oh, yes! If he had been in Lord 
Everscourt’s position how gladly she 
would have been his wife, but his pic¬ 
ture of the life which she must share 
if she joined in her lot with him sent a 
chill of dismay through her veins. Ten 
years of poverty and obscurity, ten years’ 
work and waiting, with no possibility of 
success until youth and beauty had fled 
and she was an uninteresting, middle- 
aged woman ! Rosalind shivered at 
the thought and summoned up courage 
to protest once more. 

“ It is so sudden, Arthur, that I don’t 
know what to say. I was never sure 
until now that you weally did care for 
me. And to talk of being mawwied so 
soon—at once ! ” 

“What else can we do? When you 
tell me that other men wish to marry 
you, you cannot wonder that I want to 
claim you as my own. You are troubled 
about Lord Everscourt, but if you w r ere 
engaged to me the matter would settle 
itself, dear, and it would be the best 
way out of the difficulty. I will speak 
to your father at once, and-” 

“No, no!” she cried quickly, so 
quickly and with such an emphasis of 
denial that Arthur looked at her in 
wonder. “You must not do that. I 
won’t allow it. He is waiting for me 
to give an answer to Lord Evers¬ 
court, and he would be so upset and 
distwessed. He likes you, and so does 

mother, but- Oh, you know how 

it is ! You know what they want! 
You know how disappointed they would 
be ! ” 

“ Yes, I know, and I should be sorry 
for them, for it would be a reason¬ 
able disappointment. You are their 
only daughter, and from their point of 
view Everscourt can do better for you 
than I, but, my darling, in this matter 
you must think first of yourself! It is 
your life that is at stake, and it is for 
you to choose whether you prefer love 
or riches. Your parents will bow to 
your decision, for they love you too 
much to destroy your happiness. Your 
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mother would feel it most, but I would 
do my best to reconcile her to the dis¬ 
appointment, and as for your dear, good 
father, there is one thing which would 
grieve him infinitely more than the loss 
of a brilliant marriage. Can you guess 
what it is, Rosie ? ” 

“No,” she said, “no,” but her eyes 
drooped and she fidgeted uneasily with 
the handle of her parasol. Arthur laid 
one hand over hers with a quick pressure, 
and, despite its firmness, his voice was 
very gentle as he replied— 

“ Yes, you do, dear. You guess what 
I mean. He would rather see you mar¬ 
ried to me than know that you had 
deliberately sold yourself for money 
while your heart was given to another 
man. In the one case he would admire 
your sincerity, in the other he could 
feel neither admiration nor respect, 
nothing—it seems to me—but shame 
and humiliation ! ” 

Rosalind drew in her breath with a 
deep inhalation. It was true, and she 
knew it was true ! Lord Darcy had 
never failed to hold the highest ideals 
before his daughter, and it would be a 
bitter grief to him if she condescended 
to an unworthy choice. Already, in 
imagination, she could see the shadow 
fail across the tired old face, and 
she shivered as if in pain, for her 
father’s respect and good opinion were 
very precious in her eyes. Many a 
time in days gone past had the fear of 
his disapproval held her back from a 
foolish action, and, in this crisis of her 
life, it was more than ever necessary to 
her peace of mind to retain his approval. 
She stood hesitating and trembling, and, 
unseen to mortal eyes, the good angel 
of Rosalind Darcy’s life stood by her 
side at that moment and whispered 
counsel in her ear. The worldly 
motives seemed to disappear, she 
looked in Arthur’s face and saw, wait¬ 
ing for her, love and tenderness, with 
such joy of congenial companionship as 
for the moment eclipsed every other 
consideration. Oh, surely no life was 
worth having compared with one spent 
with him ! Her mind ran swiftly over 
a dozen possibilities, and in each found 
a happy solution. Whatever happened, 
she could not fail to be content if Arthur 
were near. He was so good, so strong, 
so radiant, that his very presence was 
a guarantee of happiness, of something 
more than happiness, for, with all his 
brightness of manner, there was an 
underlying nobility in Arthur Saville’s 
character which Rosalind recognised 
and longed after in the depths of her 


vacillating heart. She could be a better 
woman as his wife than in any other 
sphere in life ; if she rejected him, she 
would reject also her own best chance 
of becoming a good woman. She knew 
it, and a little chill, as of fear, ran 
through her veins as she acknowledged 
as much to herself, for at the bottom 
of her heart she knew something else 
also. She knew that when it came to 
the point she had no intention of marry¬ 
ing Arthur Saville. It was sweet to look 
into his face and dream for a moment of 
what might be, but the chains of the 
world were too heavy to be broken ; the 
prize for which she had longed was 
within her grasp and she could not 
throw it aside. The Good Spirit spread 
her wings and flew sadly away, for when 
a human being sees with clear eyes the 
opening of the roads and deliberately 
turns in the wrong direction, the angel 
who must then step forward to bear 
her company is no longer white-robed 
but wears a weary countenance and 
sombre garment. Sometimes we call 
her Pain and sometimes Experience, 
and there is no welcome waiting for 
her where she goes, though sometimes, 
looking back over the years, we bless 
her in our hearts, and realise that she 
has taught us lessons which her bright- 
robed sister was powerless to instil. 

The shadow of future suffering seemed 
already on Rosalind’s beautiful face as 
she raised it to Arthur’s and cried 
tremblingly— 

“Arthur, I cannot! I love you dearly, 
but I cannot face it! Evewyone would 
be so surpwised—so astonished ! They 
would laugh at me behind my back, 
and mother would bweak her heart— 
and—and— 0 I 1 , I couldn’t bear to give 
up so much ! I could not be happy 
seeing other people doing things and 
not being able to do them myself. I 
could not endure to be poor. If you 
were even a little better off, I might 
wisk it, but it is such a long, long time 
to wait. Ten years ! And, after all, it 
is not certain. You might not succeed 
even then ! ” 

“No, nothing is certain, not even the 
success of a worldly marriage, Rosalind] 
Health may go, riches may take wings 
and fly away. Suppose you married 
Everscourt and one of these two things 
came to pass, where would your happi¬ 
ness be then ? There is only one thing 
which can be trusted to remain un¬ 
changed, and that is the right sort of 
love. I could have given you that love, 
Rosalind, if you had cared enough in 
return to trust yourself to me, but I 


will not persuade you against your will. 
I have an uphill fight before me, and I 
want a wife who will help me by her 
faith, not drag me back by her com¬ 
plaining. I was right in believing that 
such a poor thing as my love could 
have no power with you against other 
attractions.” 

A note of bitterness rang in Arthur’s 
voice despite his effort to restrain it, and 
Rosalind winced, and held out her hands 
with a gesture of protesting pain. 

“You don’t understand! You will 
never understand, and I can’t explain. 
I can’t justify myself, Arthur, or expect 
you to forgive me, but twy at least to 
think of me as kindly as you can. I 
may not be able to care for anyone in 
the way you do, but at least I have cared 
for you most! I could never be happy 
again if I thought I had bwoken your 
heart.” 

“ You have not broken it, Rosalind,” 
said Arthur quietly. “ If you had loved 
me truly, and I had lost you, it would 
have been another matter, but you have 
never been mine even in imagination. I 
could not help loving you, but there was 
no hope in my love, only the shadow of 
this end hanging over all. Now at last 
the bolt has fallen, and I have to face 
the worst. That Is all ! ” 

“ But you won’t—you won’t do any¬ 
thing wash?” gasped Rosalind, the 
sight of the set face sending a dozen 
wild thoughts of suicide, emigration, 
and the like through her foolish brain. 
“ Pwomise me, pwomise me, to be careful 
of yourself! Oh, Arthur, tell me, what 
do you mean to do ? ” 

Arthur Saville drew himself up with 
the old soldierly gesture, and the flash 
came back to his eyes. 

“Do!” he cried. “Bury the past 
and begin afresh, Rosalind! This is 
my second defeat in life, but I’ll g® on 
fighting. I’ll win my victories yet! ” 

Rosalind Darcy looked at him and 
was silent. He was speaking the truth, 
and she realised it, as anyone must 
have done who saw the young fellow at 
that moment, and noted the strength 
and determination of the handsome face. 
Arthur Saville was not a man whose life 
could be wrecked by a woman’s folly; 
there was a future before him, and the 
time would come when those who loved 
him would glory in his achievements. 

In one of the bitterest moments of her 
life Rosalind Darcy realised that when 
those victories came, she herself would 
have neither part nor lot in his 
successes! 



[To be contmued.) 
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THE KENNELS WITH THE KEEPER AND SOME OE THE QUEEN’S DOGS. 


THE QUEEN’S PET DOGS. 

By ERNEST M. JESSOP. 
Illustrated by the Writer. 


Even in the earliest records of English history 
do we read of our Royal families’ affection for 
the canine race. Before the Norman Con¬ 
quest shall the antiquarian find mention of the 
dogs of Alfred the Great, and other of the 
Anglo-Saxon kings. To the Conquest we 
owe the introduction of many varieties of dogs 


which now take rank as purely British breeds. 
Among these one may mention as of un¬ 
doubtedly French descent, the bloodhound, 
the harrier, and the otter-hound, while many 
more doubtless owe their present form to the 
admixture of foreign blood. But we find our 
Royal personages exporters as well as importers 


of dogs ; for instance, Edward II., when Prince 
of Wales, sent to Louis of France some Welsh 
harriers. Froissart relates a most unhappy 
anecdote of time-serving on the part of a 
greyhound belonging to Richard II. “ And 
it was informed me, Kynge Richard had a 
Grayhounde called Mathe, who always waited 
upon the Kynge, and woulde knowe no one 
else. For whensoever the Kynge did ryde,-he 
that kept the Grayhounde did let hym loose, 
and he wolde streyght runne to the Kynge 
and fawne upon hym, and leape with his fore 
fete upon the Kynge’s shoulders. And as the 
Kynge and the Erie of Derby talked togyder 
in the court, the Grayhounde, who was wont 
to leape upon the Kynge, left the Kynge, and 
came to the Erie of Derby, Duke of Lancaster, 
and made to hym the same friendly counten¬ 
ance and cliere as he was wont to do to the 
Kynge. 

“ The Duke, who knew not the Grayhounde, 
demanded of the Kynge what the Gray¬ 
hounde would do ? ‘ Cosyn,’ quod the Kynge, 

* it is a great good token to you, and an evil 
sygne to me.’ ‘ Sir, how know ye that ? ’ quod 
the Duke. ‘ I know it well,’ quod the Kynge ; 

‘ the Grayhounde maketh you cliere this daye 
as Kynge of England, as ye shall be, and I 
shall be deposed ; the Grayhounde hath this 
knowledge naturally, therefore take hym to 
you; he will follow you and forsake me.’ 
The Duke understood well those words, and 
cheryshed the Grayhounde, who woulde never 
after followe Kynge Richarde, but followed the 
Duke of Lancaster.” History shows us that 
the “ Grayhounde ” was but too true a 
prophet. 

The records of Windsor teem with allusions 
to the sporting instincts and fondness for dogs 
of Henry VIII., but the following regulation 
made for the Royal household shows that he 
believed in their being kept in their proper 
place. 

“Noe Doggs to be kept in Court. The 
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King’s heignes alsoe straightlie 
forbiddetli and inhibiteth that 
noe person, whatsoever they be, 
presume to keepe anie grey¬ 
hounds, mastives, hounds, or 
other doggs in the Court, then 
some small spanyells for ladyes 
or others: nor bring anye into 
the same except it be by the 
King’s or Queen’s command¬ 
ment. But the said greyhoundes 
and doggs to be kept in Kennell 
and other meete places out of 
court as is convenyent, so as the 
premisses duelie observed, and 
the house abroade, may be 
sweete, wholesome, cleane, and 
well furnished, as to a prince’s 
house and state doth apper- 
teyne.” Practically the same 
regulations are still in force at 
the Royal palaces in our own 
times. 

This King also seems to have 
anticipated our modern dog laws, 
as we find him paying an account 
to one William Fforde for 
“ colars and mosulles.” 

In the inventory of Henry’s 
effects at Windsor, we find “Two 
Greyhoundes colars of crimsun 
velvett and cloth of gold, lacking 
torettes,” besides many others 
including one of white velvet 
“embroudered with perles, the 
swivils of silver.” This kind of 
collar even surpasses the present 
luxurious age. Jesse, whose in¬ 
teresting researches into these 
historical facts are so well known, 
mentions a painting at Woburn - 

Abbey of Henry’s successor, 

Queen Mary, and her consort 
Philip, in which are portrayed 
two small white dogs with long 
ears, pointed noses, and collars sur¬ 
rounded by bells. Good Queen Bess 
again was a notable lover of dogs and 
the chase. Gervase Markham mentions 
particularly her “ Mitten Beagles ” which 
he says were small enough to be carried 
in a man’s glove. A pathetic anecdote 
is related of the favourite little dog of 
the unfortunate Mary Queen of Scots, 
which after its mistress’s execution could 
only be removed by force from the body 
of its beloved owner, the shock of whose 
death it only survived for two days. Never 
was known a more doggy monarch than 
James I. His 
favourite Bucking¬ 
ham was familiarly 
known as his “dog 
Steenie,” and his 
queen as his “ deare 
littil Beagill.” As 
Mr. Krehl some years 
since in a most inter¬ 
esting article in 7 he 
Stock-keeper re¬ 
marks, the aforesaid 
“deerelittil Beagill” 
once put His Ma¬ 
jesty’s tenderness to 
a severe test, for 
when shooting at a 
deer, she missed the 
mark and killed 
“ Jewell the King’s 
most prineipall and 
speciall hound.” 

However, the 
monarch was easily 
pacified, and to prove 
to the Queen that 
“he should love her 
ever the worse,” 
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sent her a “ diamond 
worth ^2,000 as a 
legacie from his dead 
dogge.” Of Charles 
II.’s dogs we shall 
always possess a me¬ 
morial in the shape 
of the King Charles 
spaniel. On the re¬ 
turn of the Kingfrom 
Holland in 1660, 
Pepys mentions in 
his diary, “ I went 
(from the ship) and 
Mr. Mansell, and one 
of the King’s foot¬ 
men, and a dog that 
the King loved, in a 
boat by ourselves.” 
Evelyn also tells us 
that “he (the King) 
took great delight in 
having a number of 
little spaniels follow 
him and lie in his 
bed-chamber.” In¬ 
deed, his fondness for 
these little creatures 
was such that re¬ 
wards were con¬ 
stantly being offered 
for the King’s dogs 
stolen or strayed 
from Whitehall. I 
have no space in this 
paper to go further 
into the history of 
our Royal families’ 
affection for dogs, but 
must at once return 
to the subject of our 
title, to commence 
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which a short description of the homes of 
our Queen’s dogs is advisable. The pretty 
little group of buildings in the Frogmore 
Road, known as the kennels, owe their incep¬ 
tion, in common with so many improvements 
on the Windsor estate, to the late Prince 
Consort. They consist of a comfortable cot¬ 
tage for the keeper, in which at my first visit 
were residing Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Brown, 
apartments for assistants, of which the prin¬ 
cipal for many years has been that well-known 
judge of dogs, Hill, who practically has 
charge of the kennels, under Mr. Tait, the 
Queen’s land steward, a small suite of rooms 
known as the Queen’s Cottage, for Her 
Majesty’s accommodation (now under the 
charge of Mrs. D’Albertanson, the widow of a 
very old and faithful servant), and the range of 
kennels. The Queen’s Verandah (which bears 
the date 1841), a covered walk much used in 
bygone days, runs the whole length of 
the kennels, and divides them from the 
playgrounds for the dogs, which consist 
of three paddocks on the opposite side. 

The kennels are of substantial construc¬ 
tion, enclosed and divided by iron railings 
set in brickwork. Each kennel is twenty 
feet long by twelve wide, divided into a 
sleeping apartment and a yard. The 
sleeping rooms are tiled in white and 
fitted with hot-water pipes. The yards 
are paved as is also the “ verandah ” with 
red and blue tiles. In every yard is a 
self-filling water trough supplied from 
the Castle reservoirs 
in Windsor Forest. 

The dogs’ beds are 
of wood placed some 
eighteen inches 
above the floor, and 
the bedding is al¬ 
ways clean straw. 

In bad weather the 
verandah can be 
shut off with iron 
gates for the dogs 
to enjoy exercise 
without fear of 
catching cold. 

Everywhere 
throughout the ken¬ 
nels one notices 
water taps and grat¬ 
ings which greatly 
facilitate their pre¬ 
vailing cleanliness. 

At the Frogmore 
Road end of the 
verandah is the 
“Apron Piece,” 
which consists of an 
apron-shaped space 
railed off from the 
paddocks to show 
the dogs to Her 

Majesty or her friends, who, for purposes of 
inspection, occupy a pretty, rustic summer¬ 
house (connected by a private door with the 
Queen’s cottage) which is separated by yet 
another rail from the “Apron Piece.” At the 
other end of the verandah are the two kitchens 
and the hospital, which latter is divided into 
three tiny wards. There are three paddocks, 
known as the Collie Court, the Spitz Court, and 
the Umbrella Court, this last taking its name 
from an umbrella-shaped structure of wood 
under which the dogs go for shade in the hot 
weather after taking their bath. The bath 
itself, which is also in this court, consists of a 
small, oblong pond sunk in the ground and 
lined with small pebbles set in cement. There 
is a slope at either end, so that the dogs can 
run into the water, swim through, and walk 
out at the other end. Some puppy kennels 
(by far the prettiest sight in the collection) 
stand on the far side of the paddocks, while 
on the other side of the range of buildings, 


away from the ordinary kennels, is a second 
and smaller range used for visitors or isolation 
purposes. There are usually in the kennels from 
fifty to sixty dogs. No fixed rule is observed 
as to the separation of the breeds. Notice is 
taken as to which dogs agree best together, 
and these are allowed to live in the same 
kennels. Thus one may see in one compart¬ 
ment two or three collies, a Spitz, and a 
Dachshund; in the next half-a-dozen beautiful 
little cream Spitzes and a black-faced pug, 
then a few Skye terriers, a couple of pugs and 
an Irish terrier, and so on throughout the row 
of kennels. Of late years the breeds best 
represented are the collie and the tan-coloured 
Spitz. 

Eveiy dog in the kennels is exercised twice 
daily—morning and afternoon—the small dogs 
to the number of about thirty, first going for a 
run with Hill and on their return being followed 


SPOT—ALWAYS WITH THE QUEEN. 

by the large ones ; and, as Pepys would have 
put the matter, a mighty pretty sight it is on 
the return of the dogs to see each one without 
telling walk straight to its own compartment, 
never making a mistake as to its domicile. 
Feeding time for the whole establishment is 
four o’clock in the afternoon, but during very 
cold weather the dogs get a little dry biscuit 
in the morning. The food which is prepared in 
the kennel kitchen consists of soaked biscuits, 
vegetables, bullock’s head, and sometimes a 
little other meat. Oatmeal is also added to this 
very Irish stew, which is all boiled up together. 

The whole establishment is conducted on 
the strictest of business principles. Not a 
biscuit can be ordered unless on the proper 
priuted form. A requisition book of duplicate 
order forms is kept. Each form when properly 
filled up has to be submitted to, and signed by, 
the Master of the Household before it is 
forwarded to the tradesman from whom the 
articles are required. 


There is also a register or pedigree book 
kept which has stamped on its cover “ Dogs 
in the Home Park Kennel at Windsor Castle.” 
Its pages have separate divisions for “Name,” 
“ When born,” “ When and whence pro¬ 
cured,” “Sex,” “Parents,” “Puppies,” and 
“ Remarks.” The earliest date in the book is 
i860. All the names of the dogs are in¬ 
variably chosen by Her Majesty. It was a 
long time before the Queen could be induced 
to let her favourites be placed on view at dog 
shows, but of late years they have been many 
times exhibited and have always been high up 
in the prize lists. There is one stipulation 
invariably made by Her Majesty before exhibit¬ 
ing her dogs. This is, that under no circum¬ 
stances are they to be left at a show all night. 
They must be taken in the morning and 
brought back to their proper homes each night 
by their keepers. This instance of thoughtful¬ 
ness might well be 
imitated by exhibi¬ 
tors of lesser degree, 
who must know hi 
misery entailed on 
dogs by a two or 
three nights’ separ¬ 
ation from their 
friends and usual 
surroundings. 

Of the breeds of 
dogs which are Her 
Majesty’s special 
favourites, one 
ought surely first to 
mention, if only 
from their dainty 
beauty, the “ Spitz” 
variety. These are 
usually known as 
“ Toy Poms,” a de¬ 
scrip t ion that is 
utterly erroneous, as 
very few of the 
varieties have any¬ 
thing to do with 
Pomerania. All 
over the Continent 
they are known as 
“ Spitz ” dogs, and 
as all those now 
at Windsor are de- 
scended from 
parents bred iii 
Florence and pur¬ 
chased there by Her 
Majesty in 1888, it 
is at once seen that 
the name of“ Italian 
Spitz ” given to 
them by the Queen 
is absolutely correct. 
Perhaps the best 
known of this breed 
as a royal pet is 
Marco, who has passed all his life “ in the 
house ” according to the Windsor stud-book— 
that is to say, he always accompanies the Queen 
and occupies the high and honourable position 
of chief pet. Never was dog more often painted, 
photographed or described. From the pages 
of the fanciers’ papers to the walls of the Royal 
Academy, his pretty little face has looked 
forth with bright dark eyes on thousands of 
admirers. He is a model of -what his race 
should be : some twelve pounds in weight, in 
colour ranging from buff to rich red, with a 
lovely neck frill, a tightly curled tail, and the 
most beautiful small sharp ears. His latest 
companion, also “in the house,” is “ Turi,” 
who is nearly all white, but with lemon- 
coloured tips to her ears, black eyes and a 
black nose. A most aristocratic-looking little 
lady is Turi, with seemingly a high sense of 
her own importance. Whether it was because 
she took a great fancy to me I do not know, 
but to my mind never a more beautiful little 
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dog could be seen than Gina, who won two 
first prizes when exhibited at the Agricultural 
Hall in 1891. She has the loveliest and 
softest of lemon-tinged coats, and only weighs 
lbs. She very strongly objected to my 
pnotographer, considering the sharp click of 
his shutter as most objectionable, and getting 
in quite a passion with him for using it; but 
when her own chair was broughtintothe garden, 
she sat most placidly and listened to all I had 
to say while I made a sketch of her, giving 
me a little lick at the finish to express her 
sense of the difference between artist and 
photographer, although the latter contrived to 
make his peace through the medium of some 
small lumps of sugar before leaving. 

Beppo, a relation of Gina, looks on at all 
this with most intelligent countenance, and 
seemingly does not care, providing he is 
noticed, which of us takes his portrait; but 
Alfeo, a most delightful little pet and a 
special favourite of the Queen, evidently 
thinks when he is posed that nothing less than 
murder is intended and at once subsides into a 
helpless and hopeless ball of fluff, of which it 
is impossible co make any sort of intelligible 
picture. And so to the next favourite breed, 
which, as a matter of fact, anticipated the 
position of the Spitzes by many years. This is 
the Collie breed, a fine specimen of which is 
so charmingly mentioned by the Queen in her 
diary, More Leaves from the Journal of My 
Life in the Highlands . “ My favourite Collie, 
Noble, is always downstairs when we take our 
meals, and was so good, Brown making him 
lie on a chair or couch, and he never attempted 
to come down without permission, and even 
held a piece of cake in his mouth without 
eating it, till told he might. He is the most 
‘ biddable ’ dog I ever saw, and so affectionate 
and kind; if he thinks you are not pleased 
with him, he puts out his paws and begs in 
such an affectionate way.” The Collie, Noble, 
was the fourth of his name owned by the 
Queen. He was presented by Lady Charles- 
Kerin 1872 and died in 1887. There is yet 
another Noble (No. 6) still living, at the 
Kennels. In the same way Her Majesty has 
owned several Collies which have in succession 
borne the name of Sharp. The favourite of 
these was No. 2, whose record in the Windsor 
Kennel Register is: “ Sharp. In the house 
always till 1874, ^ en ^ at ^ ie ^ enne ^ s 
during the Queen’s absence in Scotland, and 
from 1875 only in the house when the Queen 
was at Windsor Castle, and since August, 
1877, lived entirely at the Kennels, where he 
died November 17th, 1879.” Sharp’s tomb 
is on the slopes near the Queen’s private 
apartments surmounted by a recumbent statue 
of himself engaged as in life in guarding the 
Queen’s glove. It is still related of this dog 
that he was greatly attached to the late Mr. 
John Brown, whose room he jealously guarded. 
If by chance any person entered during Mr. 
Brown’s absence, he was not allowed to 
leave until his return, and under no circum¬ 
stances must anything be taken from the room 
while “ Sharp ” was on guard. A housemaid 
once picked up some little article with the 
intention of putting it on the table, and the 
dog, although he knew her well, would not 
allow her to leave the room until its owner 
returned. A favourite Collie of recent years 
is Darnley II., a beautiful black and tan with 
a grand white ruff. He has a peculiar habit 
inherited from his father, so Hill tells us, of 
“grinning” when pleased. He has been 
several times exhibited, and has a long prize 
list attached to his name. The special Collie 
“in the house,” and the Queen’s companion 
for many years past, is a black and tan (of 


the Duchess of Roxburghe’s breed) named 
Roy. 

No notice of the Queen’s dogs would be 
complete without a mention of Spot, a fox 
terrier, who for many years was the inseparable 
companion of Her Majesty. When I last saw 
him some few years since, he was full of 
years and of honours, but just as lively and 
jolly as his race usually are. He was a big, 
strong white dog, with a lemon-marked head, 
and of a most affectionate and obedient, or, 
as the Queen phrases it, “biddable” dis¬ 
position. He was brought from Norwich in 
1880, so must ere this have paid the debt of 
nature. Lightly rest the turf over his faithful 
head! What lover of dogs does not feel a 
pang when he sees advancing age lessening 
the gaiety of the dear little friend, and realises 
that the all too short life is drawing to an 
end ? There is no space here to describe in 
detail the many other varieties of our Queen’s 
dogs—the Irish terriers, the Dachs dogs (as 
they are always called at Windsor), the pugs 
with their quaint little supercilious looks and 
ways, the dear little Skyes (surely the most 
intelligent and homely of the doggy race !), 
and the pure white collies, of which last but 
few are left, etc., etc. The Skye was always 
a pet breed with Her Majesty. One may 
still see on the slopes at Windsor a small 
broken column of white marble which stands 
on a granite pedestal and bears the inscription : 

HERE IS BURIED 

DAN DIE DINMONT, 

FOR 15^ YEARS 

THE FAITHFUL AND FAVOURITE 

SKYE TERRIER OF 

QUEEN VICTORIA. 

DIED JAN. 3, 1858, AGED 19 YEARS. 

The best representative of the breed now 
at Windsor is Rona II., who, when younger, 
was a most invaluable assistant to me in my 
portrait-taking. She seemed to quite under¬ 
stand what was wanted, and not alone to 
reassure the other small dogs as to my in¬ 
tentions, but actually to show them how to 
pose themselves for the brush or the camera. 

But now a visit to Her Majesty’s own little 
sitting-room in the “ Queen’s Cottage ” must 
close our all too short description. The room 
itself is but small, with oak beams showing 
on the ceiling, and furniture of Gothic design, 
mainly consisting of comfortable chairs and 
foot-rests, with a couple of small tables 
suited to afternoon tea. The curtains, 
carpet and upholstery are of a warm Royal 
red, of the pattern specially made for Her 
Majesty which is used throughout the Castle. 
The unique feature of the room is the number of 
doggy portraits which literally cover the walls. 
They are mainly framed in oak, and in many 
of the frames a small niche is cut which con¬ 
tains, carefully covered with glass, a small piece 
of the hair of the dead favourite whose portrait 
the frame contains. Here shall you see many 
curiosities in dogs drawn and painted by the 
first animal artists of their time. Many are 
there by the late Burton Barber, who so 
beautifully represented Marco with the Queen’s 
breakfast equipage, which picture was on view 
but a few years since at the Royal Academy. 
Here, too, is the mysterious “ Looty ” painted 
by W. Keyl in 1861. The portrait is described 
on the frame as life size, which is as nearly as 
possible eight inches in height. Looty is 
called in the records a “ Chinese Spaniel ” and 
described as very small; but in these de¬ 
generate days her breed is practically unknown. 
She rather (in her portrait) resembles the 
modem Jap spaniel with large brown eyes, a 


black snub nose and a white body with lemon 
markings. Yet again one must notice Morley’s 
portrait of Eos, the lovely greyhound who was 
for so many years the favourite and companion 
of the late Prince Consort, and whose marble 
presentment lies stretched at her master’s feet 
in the beautiful memorial chapel which contains 
his tomb. In Martin’s I^ife of the Prince 
Consort appears an extract from a letter of 
the Prince written to the Dowager Duchess of 
Coburg the day after the death of Eos. “You 
will share my sorrow at this loss. She was a 
singularly clever creature, and had been for 
eleven years faithfully devoted to me. How 
many recollections are linked with her ! She 
was my companion from my fourteenth to my 
twenty-fifth year, a symbol, therefore, of the 
best and fairest section of my life.” Another 
fine portrait signed, T. M. Toy, 1845, is that 
of Cabbas, a Pyrenean sheep-dog, to whom 
tradition awards the unenviable distinction of 
having been the only dog that ever bit Her 
Majesty. Y r et another picture, which was 
copied in the always interesting Ladies ’ Kennel 
Journal , is that of Bout, “ a Cashmere dog ” 
of enormous size which was sent by Lord 
Hardinge from India in 1S47. His portrait 
represents him as bearing an absolutely remark¬ 
able likeness to the present Prime Minister. 
Some of the finest drawings in the room are 
those by Gourlay Steel, R.S.A., who, as might 
be expected, particularly excels in his collie 
portraits. But our time is limited even among 
such an interesting collection, and we have yet 
to look at a few of the many little tombs which 
lie scattered about in various parts of the park. 
Of these perhaps the most notable are the two 
small bronze statues standing on granite blocks 
in the Mausoleum grounds at Frogmore. The 
one is to the memory of a Dachs dog and its 
inscription reads :— 

BOY. 

DIED FEB. 20TH, 1862. 

AGED 15 YEARS. 

THE FAVOURITE AND FAITHFUL DOG OF 
THE QUEEN AND PRINCE CONSORT. 

While the other commemorates his play¬ 
mate : — 

BOZ, 

THE FAVOURITE SCOTTISH TERRIER OF 
THE DUCHESS OF KENT, TO WHOM 
HE HAD BEEN GIVEN IN 185 7 

BY THE QUEEN AND PRINCE CONSORT. 

ON MARCH 16TH, 1861, HE WAS TAKEN 
BACK, AND FROM THAT TIME 

TILL HE DIED, OCTOBER 26TH, 1864, 
REMAINED THE FAITHFUL DOG 
OF THE QUEEN. 

Another sad episode in the history of the 
kennels was the decease after a very short 
residence of the two pretty little greyhounds 
“ Dainty ” and “ Bische,” the favourite dogs of 
the late Emperor Frederick of Germany, which 
were sent to the Queen after His Majesty’s 
untimely death. In conclusion one may 
mention that of the numerous puppies which 
see the light first in the Queen’s kennels, the 
overplus are all given by Her Majesty’s special 
consent to friends or old servants. Not one 
goes to an unknown home, and more graceful 
yet, not a puppy may be destroyed, however 
unattractive in appearance. The ugly ducklings 
lead the same happy lives with the beautiful 
swans under the benificent rule of the kindest 
and greatest lady our times have known. In 
her still numerous visits to her kennels she will 
inquire for every dog by its name, and she owns 
not one, from the oldest to the youngest, which 
does not know and love her. 
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LTHOUGH it is most 
important that a 
recipe should be 
strictly adhered to in 
all its points if suc¬ 
cess be wished for, 
there are occasionally 
circumstances which 
alter cases, as, for in¬ 
stance, when a cer¬ 
tain ingredient is 
wanting, and then it is that the cook must use 
her judgment in knowing what to do. .Some¬ 
times also for economy’s sake, a recipe will have 
to be altered and one thing substituted for 
another, and the art lies in successfully con¬ 
cealing these little deceptions. Cream is used 
in many recipes, and for those who cannot afford 
it or who perhaps do not care for it, there are 
many ways of obviating the necessity for its 
use. If cream is ordered to be used in a 
sauce, milk with an extra amount of fresh 
butter may take its place. In making horse¬ 
radish sauce, condensed Swiss milk, diluted 
with a little ordinary milk, may be substituted 
for cream; in fact, this may be used with 
anything requiring cream and sugar, the result 
being exactly similar at a far less cost. In 
soups, when required for a liaison, the yolks of 
one or two eggs beaten up with a small 
quantity of the soup, cold, will be found an 
excellent substitute, but this will not apply 
when the cream is required for the express 
purpose of whitening a soup. 

For a cake in which cream is used, butter 
beaten to a cream may be employed. With 
regard to whipped cream, when this is deficient 
in quantity, mix with it the whites of two or 
three eggs whisked to a stiff froth, and it will 
answer the purpose equally well. 

Perhaps when working from a high-class 
French recipe one may be told to add a 


FRAUDS IN COOKERY. 

By EVE, Author of “ Little French Dinners.” 

spoonful or more of Sauce Espagnol. This 
sounds rather alarming, but as this sauce will 
only be found ready made in large establish¬ 
ments, the difficulty must be obviated by 
dissolving a piece of glaze in the sauce at the 
last moment. If this is not possible, use some 
good make of extract of meat. When glaze 
is required for ornamenting a piece of cold 
meat, etc., and there is none at hand, dissolve 
half an ounce of gelatine and three teaspoonfuls 
of extract of meat in half a pint of water. Stir 
well together, add a little colouring, boil till 
reduced to about a gill, then use. 

Both time and expense will be saved by 
using the following formula for aspic jelly :— 
Soak one ounce of gelatine in cold water, then 
dissolve it over the fire in a pint and a half of 
good clear stock. Add a little tarragon vinegar 
to taste, and clarify the jelly with the white 
and shell of an egg. Pass it once or twice 
through the jelly-bag, and use. 

For any dish which requires shallots, onions 
in much larger quantity must be used when 
the former are not at hand. For convenience’ 
sake cloves may be substituted in a savouiy 
dish by a tiny bit of mace, and the difference 
will hardly ever be detected. 

Celery seed may be used for flavouring soups 
when the vegetable itself cannot be procured. 

When truffles cannot be afforded for an 
entree, an excellent substitute will be found in 
pickled walnuts. Before being used, they 
must be soaked in cold water for a couple of 
hours. 

We do not all of us grow parsley, tarragon 
and chervil in our gardens, and they are not 
always to be bought, so when all three are to 
be employed in a sauce or soup, the only thing 
is to use what you have got. In some cases a 
little tarragon vinegar—a bottle of which 
should always be kept in the store cupboard— 
will take the place of the tarragon leaves; at 



any rate this would be quite permissible in a 
salad. 

In savoury dishes wine is usually optional, 
and can be omitted altogether very often 
without appreciable deterioration to the dish 
in question. 

With regard to cakes, etc., a good deal of 
licence is allowed in altering recipes. Very 
often the number of eggs may be diminished, 
a little more milk used, and no apparent 
difference is noted in the result. If milk is 
required in the recipe, water may be used 
instead and the quantity of butter or dripping 
may be decreased or otherwise, leaving a more 
or less rich cake in proportion. 

Orange marmalade cut up may be substi¬ 
tuted for candied peel, when there is none of 
the latter. Almonds chopped finely and 
coloured green are made to take the place of 
pistachio nuts, which are, of course, four or five 
times the price. 

Sometimes in recipes one is directed to 
make use of certain culinary appliances that 
are not always found in ordinary kitchens. 
For instance, a salamander for browning the 
tops of dishes is often necessary. But an 
equally good effect can be produced by making 
a shovel very hot and putting a few red cinders 
in it, although sometimes placing the dish in 
a very brisk oven will answer the purpose. 

Instead of passing a sauce or soup through a 
tammy, a hair sieve will answer all ordinary 
purposes. 

A double saucepan is a very useful thing in 
a kitchen, both for making custards and 
keeping sauces warm ; but for those who are 
denied this convenience a jug placed inside a 
saucepan full of boiling water will be found an 
effective substitute. These are only a few 
examples, but they will serve to show with the 
aid of experience how to get out of difficulties 
in the most practical manner. 


LIFE’S TRIVIAL ROUND. 

By ROSA N 0 L T CHE 1 TE CAREY, Author of “Nellie’s Memories,” “Mollie’s Prince,” etc. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

“ WE ARE TO BE SISTERS.” 

“ Conquer your foe by force, and you in¬ 
crease his enmity ; conquer by love, and you 
reap no after-sorrow .”—Chinese axiom. 


HERE is y oui- 
Aunt Faith?” 
was the next 
question, and 
there was a 
shade of annoy- 
ance on Mr. 
Mostyn’s brow. 
Then I stepped 
forward. 

“ Miss Faith has one of her bad sick 
headaches, Mr. Mostyn, and is obliged 
to lie down. She asked me to give her 
kind love to Miss Ashton ”—I wonder 
what Mr. Campbell would have said to 
that fib—“ and she regrets extremely 
that she cannot see her; but she is in 
such pain that she cannot lift her head 
from the pillow.” 


“ Oh, dear, I am so sorry,” returned 
Miss Ashton kindly. “Will you tell her 
so, Berrie ? I should have liked to have 
had a nice talk with her. Miss Faith 
and I are such good friends ”—and then 
she looked at Mr. Mostyn with a happy 
smile, but he seemed to avoid her eyes, 
not being so apt at fibbing as other 
people were, and yet how was he to 
damp her pleased confidence in Miss 
Faith’s good-will towards her? So he 
changed the subject abruptly. 

“ Do you know where my little maid 
is,” he asked, but I had quite forgotten 
the child. Hope had left her in the 
orchard and at once started off to find 
her, but Miss Ashton followed her. 

“ Will you let me go ? ” she pleaded. 
“I know the way to the orchard quite 
well.” And as she seemed bent on it, 
Hope came back to the terrace. 

It was rather a clever move on Miss 
Ashton’s part, for Nina was a whimsical 
little lady and needed a good deal of 
humouring, and it was always better to 
tackle her alone. I saw Mr. Mostyn 


watching the tall, grey figure with 
shaded eyes until it had disappeared 
into the shrubbery, then he put his hand 
on Hope’s shoulder. 

“ Tell me the truth, my little girl: is 
Aunt Faith really too ill to see Brenda ? ” 

“I am afraid so,” returned Hope 
reluctantly. “ She looked so bad at 
luncheon that Mr. Campbell said he was 
afraid to speak to her. Ah, I forgot! ” 
as her father looked slightly mystified 
at this. “Mr. Campbell surprised us 
before luncheon, but when he heard 
about things he would not stay. He 
begged me to give you his best wishes 
and kind congratulations.” 

“ And he would not stay. I am sorry 
for that. I should like to have shaken 
hands with him, but under the circum¬ 
stances he showed good taste. Ah, 
there they come”—and Mr. Mostyn’s 
face brightened—as a few minutes later 
Miss Ashton and Nina came up the lawn 
hand in hand. Nina was chattering to 
her in quite her usual style, and I thought 
Miss Ashton looked exceedingly happy. 
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When tea was over Mr. Mostyn went 
off to the stables with Nina—it was his 
evening for paying the men—and I knew 
Rogers wanted to speak to him about a 
new glass-house that was needed. But 
he would hardly have stayed away so 
long from his lady-love that first evening 
if it had not been for a purpose. Very 
likely he thought she and Hope would 
understand each other better if he left 
them alone together. 

I could not help getting up from my 
work now and then to steal a look at 
them. They were sitting near the draw¬ 
ing-room window, so of course only their 
voices reached me, but it seemed to me 
that Miss Ashton was speaking very 
earnestly. 

When Mr. Mostyn at last joined them, 
I went up to Miss Faith. She was in 
her easy-chair by the window and said 
her head was better, but she looked ill 
and depressed. I had brought her up a 
cup of coffee and some sandwiches, as I 
knew she would be faint by this time. 

“ Did you give my message to Miss 
Ashton ? ” she asked, as she put the cup 
down. 

“ Oh, of course, Miss Faith.” And 
as I was standing behind her at the 
moment she did not see how red I got. 
I was just goingto repeat Miss Ashton’s 
friendly speech when she spoke again. 

“ I have been listening to their voices 
all the evening. I could not help 
wondering why Graham left her and 
Hope so long alone. Berrie, those new 
drops that Dr. Robertson gave me are 
almost magical in their effect; they 
cured my headache in two or three hours. 
Of course the pain has left me weak, 
but that is very natural.” And here 
she paused. 

I could not help wondering a little to 
hear her make so light of her ailments. 
Generally when her finger ached, so to 
speak, the whole house knew of it. 

Some folks are like the Spartan boy, 
they are strong enough to suffer in 
silence, but our dear Miss Faith was not 
one of these ; perhaps it was some weak¬ 
ness of the nerves, she made so much 
of her little infirmities. Mr. Mostyn 
once said to me that in his opinion his 
sister was thin-skinned, physically as 
well as morally, but there was a 
twinkle in his eye as he said it. A 
strong, healthy-minded man has scant 
sympathy with a sickly woman’s cranks 
and fancies; and it was always my 
opinion that Miss Faith was more ailing 
than anyone knew. 

“ Yes, my headache has gone,’’ she 
went on languidly, “ and a little exer¬ 
tion will not hurt me, Berrie. I have 
made up my mind that I will see Miss 
Ashton after all. I shall sleep better, 
and it is no use putting it off. Will you 
go down to the terrace—they are there 
still—and ask Miss Ashton to come up 
to me.” But I was very loath to carry 
this message. 

“ Indeed, you are not fit to see her, 
Miss Faith,” and any reasonable person 
would have agreed with me. Her thin 
little face looked half its size, and her 
eyes—Miss Faith had such pretty eyes 
—had a dim extinguished look from the 
severity of the pain, but it was no use 
arguing with her. She was bent on 


having her own way. She would scarcely 
allow me to straighten the room and put 
her more comfortable, she was in such a 
hurry for me to take the message. 

I found Miss Ashton and Mr. Mostyn 
alone on the terrace. Hope had just 
left them. Miss Ashton rose at once 
with a pleased look, but Mr. Mostyn 
put his hand gently on her shoulder. 

“ Wait a moment, love,” he said in a 
low voice. Then louder, “ Berrie, it is 
very late, and I was just going to take 
Miss Ashton back to the vicarage. 
Hope has just bidden us good-night. 
I think it would be better for my sister 
to wait until to-morrow.” But I knew 
this would never do. In Miss Faith’s 
unhappy state of mind Miss Ashton’s 
refusal to visit her even at this late hour 
would only be another grievance. 

“ I don’t deny that it is very late, Mr. 
Mostyn,” I replied boldly, “and that 
in my opinion Miss Faith is hardly fit to 
see visitors, but she has set her heart on 
it, and Miss Ashton need not stay long,” 
for already I had had my orders not to 
leave Miss Faith alone, and I thought 
it would be easy to give Miss Ashton a 
hint when the interview had been long 
enough. 

“Oh, do let me go, Graham,” she 
said imploringly. She spoke almost in 
a whisper, but I heard her. 

Then he removed his hand. 

“ Do not let her be long, Berrie,” was 
all he said, but his tone was a little 
anxious ; and I could hear him pacing 
restlessly up and down the terrace all 
the time we were in Miss Faith’s room. 

Miss Faith was standing near the 
table as we entered. She looked such a 
wan little object in her grey tea-gown, 
with her soft brown hair pushed back 
from her temples. She held out a cold 
shaking hand to her visitor, but Miss 
Ashton looked at her with reproachful 
sweetness. 

“ Dear Miss Faith, may I not kiss 
you ? for we are to be sisters, you know.” 
But I fear there was little warmth in 
Miss Faith’s response to this. She 
offered her cheek somewhat coldly. 

“Will you sit down?” she observed 
rather faintly. “It is good of you to 
come to me, for I know it is late ; but I 
was too ill to see you before.” 

“ Yes, I know. Berrie told me. Dear 
Miss Faith, why did you trouble to send 
for me to-night ? You are hardly fit to 
speak to me. Do you think I do not 
see that ? Your brother did not wish me 
to come.” Then at the mention of her 
brother a shiver ran through Miss Faith’s 
frame. Miss Ashton misinterpreted the 
movement. 

“You are cold!” she said hastily. 
“ Shall I close the window ? ” But Miss 
Faith shook her head. 

“No, I like to have it open. Please 
do not worry about me ; I sent for you 
because I felt too weak and giddy to 
walk downstairs, and it was my duty 
as Graham’s sister to see you.” Then 
Miss Ashton bent forward with kindly 
impulse and took her hand. 

“Dear Faith,” she said gently, “I 
may call you Faith now, may I not ? 
Please do not use the hard word duty. 
Between you and me there can only be 
loving kindness ; there is a link between 


us, a strong link,” and here her beauti¬ 
ful voice grew deep with emotion. “ I 
want Graham’s sister to be mine. I mean 
to love her so dearly, so dearly,” but 
the soft look of affection in Miss 
Ashton’s eyes met with chilling response. 

“You are very kind,” rather stiffly. 
“ Oh, yes, I know when Graham marries 
we shall be sisters-in-law. Dear Florence 
had no sisters, but she always said I was 
one to her. You must forgive me, Miss 
Ashton-” 

“ Brenda,” murmured the deep voice 
reproachfully, and a tinge of colour came 
to Miss Faith’s face. 

“Well, Brenda, then, but somehow it 
does not sound natural, especially as 
Hope uses it,” but if Miss Faith said 
this to make Miss Ashton uncomfortable, 
she certainly failed in her purpose. 

“ I should wish Hope always to call 
me Brenda,” she returned with a touch 
of dignity. “ I have told her so already. 
I think Hope and I understand each 
other.” Then Miss Faith winced with 
annoyance. 

“Oh, no doubt,” she said coldly. 
“ Hope is young, and young people 
are easily won. I suppose Graham 
has told you what I have decided to 
do. I shall go to Nutlands at Michael¬ 
mas, and then Wildcroft will be ready 
for its new mistress.” There was some¬ 
thing aggressive in Miss Faith’s tone 
and manner, and I was not surprised 
that a pained flush should come to Miss 
Ashton’s face. 

“ I know of no such arrangements,” 
she said rather abruptly. “Faith, why 
do you say these things to me ? Why 
do you speak so coldly? Your manner 
makes me fear that our engagement 
troubles you, that I shall not be welcome. 
If it be so tell me frankly,” and here her 
voice vibrated with emotion; “truth is 
the best under all circumstances. I am 
not a child that I should fear to hear it. 
It distresses you, does it not, that 
Graham wishes to marry again.” 

Poor Miss Faith ! But she had brought 
it on herself. Those clear grey eyes 
seemed to compel her to answer. 

“ I never thought he would,” she 
stammered, “ he was so devoted to 
dear Florence,” and then she broke 
down. Somehow it was not easy even 
for Miss Faith to utter her querulous 
complaints and jealous fancies to that 
calm stately woman. 

“And it has taken you by surprise,” 
in the same equable tone. “ Dear Faith, 
for I must call you so, I must still love 
you in spite of your coldness, will you 
believe me if I tell you that it was a 
surprise to me, too ? Not for a long 
time could I bring myself to understand 
his meaning.” 

Miss Faith was silent a moment, then 
she said a little ungraciously— 

“Of course I must believe it if you 
tell me so ; but,” with a touch of her 
old obstinacy, “Graham is my own 
brother, my only brother, and you can 
hardly expect me to be pleased.” 

“Ah, there we differ. But you are 
not yourself to-night or you would not 
say such things; I know you better 
than you know yourself. Graham’s 
happiness is dearer to you than your 
own. I am quite sure of that.” 
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Had she touched her at last ? For 
there was a sad wistful look in Miss 
Faith’s heavy eyes, and she squeezed 
her hands together rather nervously. 

“His happiness! Oh, yes, but how 
am I to know if you will make him 
happy?” she spoke doubtfully but 
without bitterness. Then Miss Ashton’s 
queenly head drooped a little. 

1 think they had both forgotten my 
presence, I had kept myself so still in 
the background. 

Just then I heard Mr. Mostyn’s foot¬ 
steps pause under the window as though 
he were waxing impatient. 

“Faith, let me tell you something,” 
in an urgent whisper, “perhaps you will 
understand it better then. Before Gra¬ 
ham married Florence Enderly, before 
he had even seen her, he and I were 


friends, and I loved him so that when 
he asked me to be his wife it nearly 
broke my heart to say no.” 

I could see how Miss Faith jumped in 
her seat. 

“ Graham asked you to marry him 
all those years ago?” in a weak shrill 
voice of intense surprise. “You— 
you ? ” 

“ And why not me when he had chosen 
me?” she returned proudly, but there 
was a smile on her lips. “ But, alas, 
I was not free to marry anyone, so I 
had to break my heart and let him go. 
Poor Graham, he loved me so that he 
wanted to wait for me. Shall I tell you 
how I answered him? ‘You shall not 
spoil your life by waiting ; that way mad¬ 
ness lies, and I will not have any man 
suffer for me,’ and so I drove him from 


me. Ah ! ” as a clear whistle sounded 
from the terrace, and Miss Ashton 
blushed like a girl, “he is tired of 
waiting. I must go.” She looked 
at Miss Faith, hesitating whether 
she dared to kiss her again, but I 
was glad and thankful to see that 
Miss Faith seemed to lean towards 
her. 

“Thank you for telling me that, 
Brenda,” she said, and her voice was 
far gentler. “ Forgive me if I was not 
quite kind; it was such a shock, you 
see, and I never could bear shocks, but 
I shall get used to it presently,” and 
then she put up her quivering face and 
kissed her again, and I knew then that 
Miss Faith was trying to make amends 
for her ungraciousness. 

(To be continued.) 




SOME RECENT VIOLIN AND VIOLONCELLO MUSIC. 


ANY times lately we have 
been asked for the 
names of some 
simple pieces, the 
music of which must 
be pleasing and at 
the same time not 
too difficult or too 
long to play at home 
or abroad. 

Here, then, both 
humble and accom¬ 
plished girl per¬ 
formers, are the 
results of a search 
amongst goodly 
numbers of bright 
tinted covers from 
many sources, and 
the rehearsal of sun¬ 
dry sweet melodies 
and otherwise by 
violin, ’cello and 
piano. 

Taking the very 
simple music first, we 
have two capital little is. albums of duets (Mor- 
lev) for violin and piano, all in the first position ; 
No. 1, by Arthur Carnall, really could not be 
easier, and two very small sisters could play 
through it together well. No. 6, by Theo 
Bonheur, is a shade more advanced, but still 
very easy, and “ Six Pieces for Violin and 
Piano,” by Francesco Berger (Wilcocks), are 
of the same standard, though more character¬ 
istic in style, such as “In Norway,” “Kil- 
larney,” “ In a Gondola,” each of which are 
pleasant and pretty. 

A child’s cradle song, “ Dolly, go to Sleep,” 
is a tiny thing for tiny fingers on violin or 
’cello and piano, by Courtenay Gale (Weekes), 
but gentle, sleepy, and suitable to the all- 
important subject. 

C. Borelli writes a “ Canzonetta ” which is 
simple and “ taking,” besides being a nice 
little study in staccato : this is No. 10 of a 
popular series published by Messrs. Morley. 


No. 1 contains an exceedingly sweet tran¬ 
scription of Cowen’s song “ The Children’s 
Home.” 

Now we alight upon three pieces by a 
deservedly favourite writer, Saint-George 
(Woolhouse), and our expectation is by no 
means disappointed, for they are all of an 
interesting character and thoroughly to be 
recommended to quite mediocre players. 

Of these three the “ Serenade Provencale,” 
with the quaint insistence of its pretty 
theme, and the charming little “ Sans Souci 
Gavotte ” are for piano and violin only, ’ hile 
the “ Chanson d’Amour ” is successful for 
both violin and violoncello. 

So is also “L’Adieu,” by G. Rubiui 
(Woolhouse), and the melody in its tender 
simplicity can be given with such feeling that 
its sadness becomes quite haunting. En 
passant, we would add that this goes so well 
on the organ, that it is being played frequently 
now as a wedding voluntary. 

“ Une Melodie Plaintive,” by James Beazley 
(Houghton), suits its title well and is most 
effective without difficulty. 

In contradistinction to those serious pieces, 
two little light sketches for violin are the 
following: J. L. Hatton’s “ Cuckoo Danse,” 
a blithe, chirrupy, chirpy measure, and 
M. C. Wickins’ “Dance of the Fireflies” 
(Wickins), which is a facile tarantelle, full 
of energy at small cost of trouble to the 
player. 

No. 76 of Messrs. Wickins’ is. albums is an 
excellent number to have ; it contains Schu¬ 
mann’s “ Traumerei,” a “ Moment Musical ” 
of Schubert, “Zitti, Zitti” from “II Barbiere,” 
etc. 

There are two pieces by Basil Althaus 
(J. Williams) worthy of note, “Babette,” so 
bright, refreshing and sure of popularity, and 
“ Petrovna,” a characteristic Czarda. 

“ Tristesse,” by B. Albert, and “ Au Bal ” 
(Morley), by the same writer, are easy 
and particularly pleasing for the ’cello only, 
and “ Gage d’Amour,” by Alex. Beaumont 
(Woolhouse), is possessed of considerable 


elegance and charm for the one instrument 
too. 

A set of four simple and pleasing duets for 
two violins, by Herbert F. Sharpe (Woolhouse), 
is well worth knowing of, so also is another 
slightly more advanced duet, namely “ Three 
Legends,” by J. Jaques Haakman (Wool- 
house) which is very good indeed. 

For more accomplished students, Tschaikow- 
sky’s Op. 2, No. 3, “ Chant sans Paroles,” 
transcribed for the violin by N. Swett, is a 
perfect little poem played with fine feeling. 
“Une Chanson de Jeune Fille,” by Auguste 
Dupont (Schott), is exquisite too in its appeal¬ 
ing simplicity. 

“ Zingaresca ” is a study for violin and 
piano, by Hermann Lohr (Houghton), and 
though not quite easy it is good, and very 
characteristic of the gipsy element. We re¬ 
commend too a highly interesting “ Ballade 
in D ” by Ernest Newland Smith (Houghton). 

Very good players who appreciate and 
welcome splendid work, will find four new 
“ Konzerstiicke,” by Philipp Schanvenka 
(Breitkopf and Hiirtel), Op. 104, to be replete 
with vivid interest. 

Considerably easier is a poetic melody of 
much beauty, “ Fleur de Mai,” by Jeno Hiibay 
(Schott), and the revival of a short “Adagio ” 
of Nardini’s byPapini (J. Williams) transports 
one in the happiest and most facile manner to 
the music of the 18th century. 

We have reserved three beautiful little 
pieces by Edward Elgar till the end of the 
list; they are “Virelai,” “Mot d’Amour” 
and “ Pastourelle.” The same original writer’s 
“ Chanson de Nuit ” (Novello) is a gem ; it is 
excellent practice for phrasing, and much 
must be played on the G string to produce 
proper effect. None of these are difficult. 

Some girls may remember the deep impres¬ 
sion made in the musical world by Elgar’s 
grandly constructed “Saga of King Olaf,” 
and his writing is influenced strongly by all 
that is best in Wagner and the modern school 
of musical thought and expression. 

Mary Augusta Salmond. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


MEDICAL. 

J. Hamburger. —Do not wear kid gloves, but use 
silk or cotton ones instead. Wash your hands in 
water to which a little toilet or ordinary vinegar 
has been added. 

Edith Warren.— The menthol paint we advise is 
made by dissolving one part of pure crystallised 
menthol in seven parts of paroleine. Paroleine is a 
pure, tasteless preparation of petroleum. This 
paint is very strong ; that is. it smells and tastes 
strongly of menthol. But it is quite useless to use 
menthol weak, else it simply irritates the throat and 
nose, and does not exert its full power as a germi¬ 
cide. You cannot dilute this paint with water, for 
water will not mix with petroleum. If you cannot 
obtain paroleine, you can use almond oil in its 
place, but the oil is very inferior, for it often becomes 
rancid, and being so much less mobile than the 
paroleine, it is more difficult to make it flow 
through an atomiser. 

Queenie. —There can be no doubt whatever that per¬ 
sons with enlarged tonsils are far more liable to 
consumption than are other people. Whether it is 
that the diseased tonsil forms a suitable nest for 
the rapid increase of germs, or whether the almost 
constant companionship of the enlarged tonsils 
with adenoids is the explanation, we cannot say at 
present. But the fact remains that persons with 
enlarged tonsils run an extra risk of consumption. 
Adenoids predispose to consumption in two ways. 
They interfere with respiration, and frequently 
deform the chest in childhood; and we know that 
phthisis is more likely to affect a deformed than a 
healthy chest; and also they prevent the child from 
breathing through her nose. Now the function of 
the nose is twofold ; in the first place, it warms the 
air passing into the chest; and, secondly, it frees 
the air from organisms. If a child breathes through 
her mouth instead of through her nose, she takes 
cold air frequently contaminated with organisms 
into her lungs, instead of pure warm air. It is the 
extra danger of consumption in children with en¬ 
larged tonsils and adenoids which we urge as the 
chief reason for removing the diseased growths. 

Disfigured. —Yes. Tight and misshapen boots are 
the cause of your trouble. If you are not over¬ 
particular about your personal appearance, we 
strongly advise you to obtain boots of the right 
shape, that is, with the inner border slanting out¬ 
wards, instead of slanting inwards to meet the 
outer border of the boot in a point. Many persons 
object to these boots because they say they look 
absurd. But why should boots shaped like a 
healthy foot look less gainiy than the idiotic, 
misshapen boots of fashion ? Rightly-shaped boots 
can now be obtained at many boot-makers. When 
your feet are painful bathe them in warm water 
twice a day, and sleep with your feet elevated on a 
pillow. Painting the joints with iodine will do 
them no good. Massage is often of great service 
for enlarged great-toe joints, but it must not be 
employed when the joints are tender. 

A. C.—We cannot recommend any patent prepara¬ 
tion in this column. The wash you refer to, we 
know, of course, through advertisements, but we 
know nothing of its composition, which is a secret. 
Still, we do not dissuade you from using it, if you 
believe it does your hair good. In all probability 
it does not contain any harmful principles. But 
you must remember that it is natural for the hair to 
comb out, especially during the spring and autumn. 
Each hair is produced from a root. The hair 
grows, attains its maximum length, and then dies. 
But the root does not die, but produces another 
hair in the place of the one which is lost. Dandriff 
is frequently associated with thin, brittle, lustreless 
hair. 

Hermione. —It is possible that your deafness is due 
entirely to wax in your ears. We therefore advise 
you to ha\je your ears thoroughly well syringed 
out. If, however, this has no effect, you had better 
consult a specialist in aural diseases. We have 
known deafness of twenty years’ duration, due 
entirely to wax, completely cured by syringing out 
the ears. 

Anxious. —We cannot tell you what is the matter with 
the child without examining her chest. As a rule, 
asthmatic patients do not do well at the seaside. 


GIRLS’ EMPLOYMENTS. 

Christmas Rose (Book Designs ).—You tell us that 
you think you could design headings and finals for 
chapters in books. To sell any work of this kind it 
is best to apply to lithographers and printers in a 
large way of business. Such firms often supply 
head and tail-pieces, besides electrotype blocks for 
purposes of general illustration. 

E. D. S. (Oilcloth Designs ).—If by these you mean 
paintings on oilcloth for wash-stand backs, panels, 
etc:., we fear we can give you little encouragement. 
The fashion for this kind of decoration has almost 
gone by, and even when it prevailed, people were 
more apt to employ their immediate relatives to 
paint bulrushes and irises on doors, etc., than to 
engage an artist definitely for this purpose. In 
some manufactories, notably those in Birmingham, 
there is scope for women who can paint on metal, 
glass, and other substances; but girls who do this 
kind of work must of course accept the factory 
conditions, which to those who are accustomed 
only to home employment often appear irksome. 

Bella {Stewardess ).—This is a question we have so 
frequently answered that we can only now repeat 
that a young woman—and she should not be too 
young—who desires such a position should apply 
to the steamship companies. She must of course 
be a good sailor in all weathers, and a capable, 
kindly person. Salaries range from 30s. to £$ 10s. 
a month. 

Mercia {Shorthand and Typewriting ).—Until your 
shorthand and typewriting are perfect we hardly 
think you could obtain any secretarial work. Your 
handwriting is still somewhat unformed, and your 
general education has not yet been carried to any 
very high point. A girl whose “ tastes are purely 
literary,” as you say yours are, needs to be an 
accomplished scholar before she can make her 
tastes of any pecuniary service to herself. 

A Constant Reader {Evening Employment ).— 
Living in London as you do, it is by a little needle¬ 
work (if you have aptitude for it) that you could 
most easily earn money at home during your spare 
evenings. Try to think of something that you 
could make—gentlemen’s knitted shooting stock¬ 
ings, ladies’ woollen gloves, children’s smocked 
frocks, hat trimmings (ready to put upon hats), 
fancy collars, lace bows, etc.—and then call at 
shops and solicit orders. Work of this kind is not 
highly remunerative, but it might pay sufficiently 
for a girl who, like yourself, is employed during the 
rest of the day. 

Weeton {Change of Employment ).—If you do not 
care for housework and have a talent for dress¬ 
making and millinery, it certainly seems desirable 
that since you are young you should choose the 
occupation that suits you best. Vou ask about the 
duties of a lady’s maid. A lady’s maid is expected 
to have some knowledge of dressmaking and 
millinery, without necessarily having served an 
apprenticeship to either trade. Hairdressing, too, 
ought to be studied. I11 towns such as the one 
where you now live, dressmaking classes are 
usually held either at a technical institute or 
evening school, and we think it possible that your 
mistress, if you explained matters to her, would 
allow you time occasionally in the evening to 
attend such classes. Probably for a small fee a 
hairdresser might give you a few lessons in hair¬ 
curling, waving and coiling. A lady’s maid 
usually receives not less than £20 to £25 a year, 
and often more. She frequently, too, has the use 
of a sewing-room to herself. As shop-assistants 
girls receive salaries of somewhat similar amount, 
but their hours are long and involve much standing, 
and their conditions of living are often much less 
comfortable than those of a lady’s maid. In 
addition they are very dependent on youthful good 
looks and a tall slender figure. The middle-aged 
shop-assistant, unless she is exceptionally capable 
and can take a position of command, finds her 
chances of employment small. If you thought of 
entering the drapery trade, we would advise you to 
go in as a dressmaker; but in this case you would 
have either to pay a premium or to give some time 
at a small wage. It would be better, then, in our 
opinion and so far as we know your circumstances, 
for you to qualify yourself for a lady’s maid’s place. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Josefa. —The question was long an unsettled one, 
as to the nature of Saturn’s rings. In 1850 a dark 
inner ring was detected, and the outline of the 
lanet can be seen across its entire width. The 
right ones with which it is encircled consist of 
discrete masses (that is to say, distinct and separate, 
as opposed to concrete), and these are analogous 
to the streams of meteors which exist within the 
solar system. This fact has been demonstrated by 
the calculations of Professor Pierce of Harvard. 
To any who feel nervous, as many are, it appears, 
just now, in expectation of the coming of the 
comet about to appear, we may observe that one 
comet “dashed through one of Jupiter’s moons 
without disturbing its movement,” and “ two 
others ” (as Professor Parkes observes) “ un¬ 
doubtedly brushed our earth as they swept past 
it, on their way to the sun, without causing fire or 
estilence,” and that Arcturus was seen shining 
rilliantly through the grand tail of the Donati 
comet, without any perceptible diminution of light. 
All this indicates that comets’ tails must be very 
innocent appendages. “ Several of our regularly 
recurring meteor showers are connected with 
cometary life or death.” 

Dolly. —It gratifies us to hear of your great apprecia¬ 
tion of our paper. The general pronunciation of 
the name “Cecil” is “ Sissel,” and of “Evan” 
“Ev-van.” The latter is the ancient British for 
“John,” which is “Ivan” in Russian, and “Jo¬ 
hann ” in German. It signifies “ the gracious gift 
of God.” “ Cecil ” is Latin, and signifies “ dim- 
sighted.” To pickle a beef tongue in what Eliza 
Acton calls a “ Hamburg pickle,” you will require 
two gallons of water, three pounds of bay salt, two 
ounces of saltpetre, two ounces of black pepper, 
and two pounds of loaf-sugar. Boil all together for 
twenty minutes, the black pepper being bruised 
and tied in a muslin bag, and as the scum rises 
clear it off thoroughly. Then pour the pickle into 
an earthen pan, and when quite cold lay in the 
tongue or beef, the pan being a deep one, so that 
the immersion should be complete. It must be 
turned in the brine daily, and it will be ready for 
cooking a day or two within a fortnight. Five 
pounds of common salt might be substituted for the 
three pounds of the bay. 

Dairymaid. —It is a very objectionable practice to 
put anything into the milk to keep it from turning 
sour. If there be a sufficient draught through the 
dairy the milk will keep. It should never be 
adulterated, as some treat it, with boracic acid or 
anything else. 

Jessamine. —The Duke of Cumberland is the third 
Duke, son of the second King of Hanover, who was 
blind. His grandfather was the first king, and son 
of King George III. of the United Kingdom. He 
has two sons and three daughters by the Princess 
Thyra of Denmark, sister of the Princess of Wales 
and the Dowager Czarina of Russia. The Duke’s 
eldest son George was born on October 28th, 1880, 
and has ten Christian names, and his youngest 
child, a daughter, Olga, was born on July 14th, 
1884. The title Cumberland was long held by 
the Cliffords, but was conferred by Charles I. on 
his nephew, Prince Rupert, as a dukedom. 

Sweet Lavender. —Mrs. de Salis has published a 
small manual for Savouries a la Afode (Longmans). 
A very nice one is “ oyster omelet.” The omelet is 
made in the ordinary way, and a tablespoonful of 
good oyster sauce is laid between the folds, and the 
salamander should be held over it for a few seconds. 

Sunbeam. —We do not know of any such book as you 
require, but there is Francatelli’s Cook's Guide , 
which includes various foreign recipes, and Phyllis 
Browne’s book can be recommended. 

Kathleen. —Unless you had many pounds’ weight of 
the cocoons you would find no sale for them, as 
they must likewise be of the best quality. Further 
information might be obtained at Covent Garden, 
where silkworms are to be procured. At all events 
this is not the time of year for them. 

Pamela. —When your maid returns with you after 
any entertainment at night, she should go in the 
same carriage with you, of course, and you should 
take the ticket for her in the same class as3'ourself. 
She is acting as your chaperon for the time being. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

HOPE HELPS TO SHELL THE PEAS. 

“ Though a man conquer a thousand thou¬ 
sand men in battle, a greater conqueror still 
is he who conquers himself .”—Eastern saying. 


Although the battle had been brief, it 
had not been an easy victory that Miss 
Ashton had gained, but I never admired 
and appreciated her as I did that night. 

She had come in expectation of a 
kindly welcome, and had encountered 


prejudice, coldness, and chilling repulse ; 
she had been made to feel that she was 
an interloper, an undesired intruder in 
the family circle, and she had endured 
it all with noble self-command and 
sweetness. 
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“ THEN SHE SAT DOWN AND BEGAN TO HELP ME.” 
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Instead of losing patience with Miss 
Faith’s fretfulness-she had striven to win 
her with womanly gentleness, i knew 
that the story of their early attachment 
would touch Miss Faith very deeply. 
Like most unmarried women she had 
plenty of sentiment, and any tale of true 
love always appealed to her. It was a 
touch of genius on Miss Ashton’s part 
when she gave her confidence so simply 
and so fully. From that moment Miss 
Faith laid down her arms. 

I had no opportunity of speaking to 
Hope the next morning, for she went off 
early to spend the day at the vicarage, 
and as Mr. Mostyn was to dine there, 
Miss Faith passed rather a solitary 
day. 

Once or twice I tried to enter into 
conversation with her, for it went to my 
heart to see how sad she looked, but she 
gave me little encouragement. She 
seemed brooding heavily as she sat 
over her work, and answered me so 
bitterly that I was forced to beat a 
retreat. 

A little before ten Hope ran in to wish 
me “ Good night,” but she did not stay 
a moment. She had had a pleasant 
day, she said, and Miss Ashton had 
been very kind, and then she flushed up 
a little, perhaps because I was looking 
at her so earnestly. 

“It is all right, Berrie,” she said 
hurriedly. “ Don’t be so anxious, dear. 
But I cannot talk to-night.” And then 
she went off as though she was afraid 
that I should question her. 

A little later, as I was waiting for 
Johnson to go the rounds, I was startled 
to hear Miss Faith’s voice near my 
window. She had gone up to her room 
an hour before, complaining of weariness, 
yet there she was on the terrace. 

“ Is that you, Faith, my dear ? ” asked 
her brother. “ Have you come to wish 
me ' Good night’ ? ” And I could see 
the tiny red spark of Mr. Mostyn’s cigar 
moving across the tennis lawn. 

“ Yes, Graham ”—in a hesitating 
voice. ” And there is something I wish 
to say to you. I have had a sleepless 
night and a lonely day, so I have had 
plenty of time to think over things, and 
I want to ask you to forget all I said 
yesterday. You took me by surprise, 
and I was not on my guard.” 

“I am glad to hear you say this, 
dear.” 

“ Yes, it is my duty to say it. I ought 
not to have lost my self-control so com¬ 
pletely. I cannot pretend to be glad 
about this. You can hardly expect that, 
can you, Graham ? But at least I will 
try and keep my unhappiness to 
myself.” 

“ That is good of you, my dear, but I 
hope you will not be unhappy long. 
Wait a minute, Faithie, and I will throw 
away my cigar. The dews are too 
heavy for you to stay out any longer. 
We will finish our talk indoors.” 

He had called her by her old childish 
name, and I knew how that would touch 
her. It was just like Mr. Mostyn to 
meet her half way, and yet I knew from 
his own lips how cruelly she had hurt 
and disappointed him, but it is only fine 
natures that can forgive readily. I have 
often wondered when I have heard some 


people talk. “ Oh, I am not one to 
forgive ! You must not expect me to 
look over that—there’s no forgiving or 
forgetting in such a case.” That is the 
way they speak, and yet that very 
morning they have pleaded, “ Forgive 
us our trespasses as we forgive them 
that trespass against us.” Do they ever 
realise the mockery of such a petition or 
what would become of us if our Heavenly 
Father were to take us at our word ? 

I was craving for a talk with my dear 
child, but it was evident that she avoided 
me, and it was not until a week had 
passed that she came to me of her own 
accord. 

Owen had written to his father a very 
proper, dutiful letter, wishing him every 
happiness, but expressing neither sur¬ 
prise nor pleasure at the news. 

“ It will be a great change for us all,” 
he wrote, “and it will take time to get 
used to the idea. Please give Miss 
Ashton my respectful compliments, or 
duty, or anything you consider suitable 
under the circumstances. 1 suppose you 
have told Gordon. The dear old chap 
will be a bit jumpy over it—such a 
notion will never have entered his 
head.” 

“ Father was not quite satisfied with 
Owen’s letter,” Hope informed me 
afterwards. “ It was rather stiff—just 
as though he had taken pains over it. 
He is not really pleased, but of course 
he would not hurt father by letting him 
see that. Ah, I know Owen so well! 
He is as sorry as possible.” 

But a few days later Hope had a letter 
written in a very different style. 

“ I hope father was pleased with my 
letter,” it said. “ It was not an easy 
one to w r rite, and I am afraid it was a 
bit stilted, but the fact was, the news 
had been quite a shock to me. Talk of 
cataclysms and earthquakes, why, they 
were nothing compared with my feelings 
when the governor’s letter reached me ! 
My word, 1 felt inclined to put up my 
collar, I was so aguish as I read it. 
Since then Campbell’s been talking to 
me, and he thinks the whole thing first- 
rate. You should hear him praising up 
Miss Ashton. * That woman would be 
a blessing to any household, and you 
may think yourself lucky, old fellow, to 
have such a step-mother, so I am not 
going to condole with you.’ That is the 
way he talked. He would have it that 
Miss Ashton would be such a comfort to 
you. ‘ Just the strong motherly nature 
that your sister needs,’ he went on. 
‘ Miss Mostyn is a dear creature, but 
she has not sufficient grit in her ; she 
wants backbone. Miss Hope will soon 
outgrow her.’ There, I give you 
Campbell’s own words.” 

“I could not help showing father 
Owen’s letter,” observed Hope, “ but 
I never told Aunt Faith that I had it. 
Dear old dad was so pleased ; he liked 
it ever so much better than the one Owen 
wrote to him. He said he wished that 
the boy had written to him in that frank, 
natural way, and that he was very much 
obliged to Mr. Campbell for taking his 
part.” 

Hope had come in to show me the 
letter. I was shelling peas in the 
window-seat, for Mrs. Jones was busy 


that day. Miss Ashton and the Mar- 
lands were coming to dinner, and Mr. 
Fortescue, Mr. Mostyn’s partner, was 
also coming down for a night. He 
was a widower, with a large family, and 
we had lately heard a rumour that he 
intended marrying again. 

Hope hesitated a moment, and then 
she sat down and began to help me, and 
it was pleasant to me to see the pretty 
girlish hands opening the crisp green 
pods. 

“Berrie,” she said presently, “you 
have been a patient, dear old thing, but 
I could not bring myself to talk even to 
you. You have not thought me unkind, 
have you, dear?” And she looked at 
me so wistfully. 

“ No, indeed, my dearie.” 

“ No, I could never be unkind to you,” 
she went on. “ But sometimes one likes 
to keep one’s thoughts to oneself; and 
then I was not quite sure how I felt. I 
was not quite glad at first—I did not like 
the idea of anyone taking dear mother’s 
place. And then I was so sorry for 
Aunt Faith. I am sorry for her still, 
Berrie—she does look so miserable ! 
She says she hates the idea of going 
back to Nutlands.” 

“ She will not mind it so much after 
the first, Hope, my dear”—for this was 
my private opinion. “ She was always 
so fond of her pretty cottage, and Burton 
took such care of her.” Burton was an 
old servant who had lived with Miss 
Faith ever since her mother’s death ; 
Burton and another young girl made up 
the establishment, though there was a 
man kept to look after the garden and 
the pony. 

“ But she will be very lonely there, I 
am afraid,” continued Hope, “ though 
of course Nina and I will see her every 
day. Berrie, do you know that father 
means to be married in October? That 
is just two months from now. They are to 
be married quite quietly at Combe Lea. 
Brenda is going there next week. Father 
does not want any of us to be there 
except Owen. He will not hear of even 
Aunt Faith being present; he says only 
the Marlands and Mr. Fortescue are to 
be asked. They will just walk across 
to the church, and Brenda will wear her 
travelling-dress, and then they will go to 
Bournemouth for a fortnight. It was all 
settled last night, and Aunt Faith will 
go to Nutlands the day they return.” 

“ Do you mean that she will stay to 
receive them ? ” 

Then Hope hesitated. 

“ I am afraid she intended to do so ; 
but father told her that he did not wish 
it—that it would trouble him and spoil 
his home-coming to see her leave the 
house. I was afraid there was going 
to be a scene, Berrie. You know how 
obstinate Aunt Faith can be. She said 
it was her duty to remain and receive 
her brother’s wife, and that, however 
trying it might be, she always wished 
to do her duty ; and then father put his 
foot down. 

“ ‘ If you stay to receive us, Faith,’ he 
said very firmly, ‘ you will remain under 
our roof that night. Please understand 
that.’ And of course Aunt Faith said 
she did not wish to do that, and then 
she decided to go after luncheon.” 
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I could not help smiling at this—it 
was so like Miss Faith to complicate 
matters. It would have been far more 
sensible for her to have left the day 
before Mr. Mostyn and his bride were 
to return. But no—Miss Faith thought 
differently. She would stay to the last 
minute, harassing us all with her feelings 
and emotional leave-takings, until we 
should be thankful when the poor thing 
had really gone. 

Hope declared that she had begged 
her aunt to do this ; but Miss Faith had 
been quite huffy with her, and she had 
not ventured to say more. 

“ It is so inconsiderate of Aunt Faith,” 
she continued, “for I know she will 
upset us all, and I did so want to be 
nice and bright for father. I wonder 
why Aunt Faith always makes things so 
much more difficult ? A day more or 
less at Nutlands cannot surely matter 
when one has to live there.” 

“ 1 would not worry over it, dearie ; 
we must just make the best of it.” But 
she knew well that I agreed with her. 

“I want to tell you something more, 
Berrie,” she went on after a long 
pause, during which the shelling went 
on steadily and the peas leapt merrily 
from their pods into the yellow pan. 
“ I think I shall soon learn to love 


Brenda dearly. She has such a beautiful 
nature, and then she is so true and 
honest. She seems so different from other 
people. She just goes to the heart of 
things. Oh, Berrie, just think ! They 
cared for each other before father ever 
saw mother, and she gave him up be¬ 
cause she could not leave her invalid 
father and her young step-brothers and 
sisters.” 

“ I knew all that before, Hope, my 
dear;” but Hope was so engrossed 
with her subject that she scarcely 
heeded me. 

“ I think it was the bravest thing a 
woman could do,” she went on, with 
kindling eyes. “ It was ‘ loving, yet 
leaving.’ It was noble, heroic, and I 
honour her for it. But, Berrie”—in 
almost a tone of awe—“ how could 
anyone do such a thing ? ” 

I was a little surprised at the intensity 
with which Hope said this, for she was 
only a young thing just out of the 
schoolroom ; but she had a womanly, 
sympathetic nature, and this love-story 
from the past had stirred her very 
deeply. Was it only this, or had the 
pinion of the angel of love—that mighti¬ 
est and most tender of all the heavenly 
visitants—brushed past her lightly as 
he winged his beneficent way across 


this earth ? Was this why there was a 
deeper shadow in my darling’s eyes and 
a softer tone in her fresh, young voice ? 

It gladdened me to hear her speak so 
lovingly of Miss Ashton, and she saw 
the pleasure in my face. 

“Berrie,” she said softly, “do you 
think Mr. Campbell is right, and that 
Brenda will really bring a blessing to 
dear old Wildcroft ? Do you know, she 
wishes us always to call her Brenda; 
only Nina will call her mammy. We 
have settled that already. I think Aunt 
Faith was rather shocked about it, but 
she is so old-fashioned. Father was 
quite pleased. ‘ I want you to look 
upon me as an elder sister, and I hope 
Gordon and Owen will do the same.’ 
Wasn’t it dear of Brenda to say that ? ” 
“ It was just like her, Hope, my 
dear.” And then, as the peas were all 
shelled, Hope jumped up. 

“ I must go and write to Gordon,” 
she said. “ I have such a lot to tell 
him. Aunt Faith is in her room sorting 
her things. She has begun to pack 
already.” But I was already aware of 
the fact. Miss Ashton would order her 
trousseau in half the time it would take 
Miss Faith to move from here to 
Nutlands. 

(To be continued .) 
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ncle Sam is a shrewd 
son of an astute 
father. The first 
rear-driven bicycle 
that ‘* set the fashion 
to the world ” was 
invented by Mr. J. 
K. Starley, and 
John Bull was very 
successful in introducing the 
safety bicycle across the pond 
until expert engineers, gifted 
with inventive genius, studied the mechanism 
of the cycle and its parts, and produced such 
specialised machinery that the cycle industry of 
to-day is beyond the wildest imaginations of 
our forefathers. The slow and sure methods 
of John Bull lack sadly in comparison with the 
more rapid, scientific progress of Uncle Sam, 
and the cute elder son in the mechanical world 
outwits the father. 

But before the American cycle can be the 
universal favourite of the day, many things 
must happen, for John Bull is in clear posses¬ 
sion of the field, and Uncle Sam, although he 
has stretched his long reach, as it were just 
touching our shores with his forefinger, dis¬ 
covers that his long strides may be useful in the 
land of the dollars, but that many difficulties 
await him ere he can command the commercial 
enterprises of the United Kingdom. 

His first appearance created considerable 
amusement. With a splash and a dash, he 
dived in a superficial manner into the intricacies 
of Britain’s method of trading, and generally 
made fine sport for the onlooker. The cycle 
experts of this country, however, by gathering 
around to listen to his vituperations, acquired 
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knowledge in the art and skill of building 
bicycles, and departed with many a knowing 
look and a sagacious thought to reflect upon 
some plan of action that will eventually lead 
to a reconstruction of business methods in 
regard to the cycle industry of England. 

To-day, with a jealous eye, and a too 
severely critical denunciation, the British 
manufacture, while proclaiming the noble and 
inspiring principles of Free Trade, pours cold 
contempt upon America’s desire to flood the 
English market, and place in the hands of our 
fair damsels a Yankee cycle. Unfortunately 
for the popularity of the American wheel, 
Uncle Sam’s representatives showed lament¬ 
able lack of wisdom in the first instance by 
exploiting the field with cheap and inferior 
machines, fitted with tyres unsuited to the 
English roads, during the recent boom in 
cycles, when Dame Fashion bowed her head 
in recognition of the daintiness and desirability 
of the wheel. Hence, much prejudice and bad 
feeling has arisen, not only on the part of the 
trade, but the riding public maintained that it 
had a just right to complain against being led 
astray to purchase what was represented to 
them as being a scientifically constructed 
bicycle but which, after a little wear and tear, 
proved to be unfit for the rough and sometimes 
flinty surfaces of our roads. Not only were 
the machines unsuited, with respect to tyres, 
but were not designed to suit the requirements 
of our English girl-rider. The chains and rear 
wheels were imperfectly guarded to prevent 
the catching in of the dress, the mud-guards 
were insufficient in length and width, and the 
brake was inadequate for protection against 
accident during the riding of stiff descents. 


The handle-bars, too, were not appropriate to 
the recognised posture awheel, but caused the 
rider to look ungraceful and inelegant, necessi¬ 
tating her to stop unduly. In other words, 
Uncle Sam, in his vigorous desire to supply 
the demand for cycles in England, failed at the 
outset to study the requirements of the rider, 
and endeavoured to entice the riding public to 
purchase cycles which were eventually proved 
to be unsuited for the conditions of the 
pastime. 

It is necessary here to keep distinct the 
cheap from the good bicycle, for both are 
manufactured in England as well as in 
America. The question as to prices, indeed, 
is a delicate one, and should be carefully 
studied by our girls awheel, for innumerable 
traps await the unwary. The ten-guinea 
bicycle, which used to be an article only deserv¬ 
ing to be scoffed at, is now a profitable purchase, 
ancl in every respect suited to the requirements 
of the rider, provided, of course, it is of a 
recognised good make. Granted that it is 
infinitely inferior to the best grade machines, 
which are the products of the most skilled 
and expert workmen, the finest materials 
obtainable, and the most ingenious machinery, 
and, indeed, bears no comparison with them, 
still, if a girl has no twenty guineas with which 
to purchase the finest and most beautifully 
designed wheel of the nineteenth century, it 
is a consolation for her to know that a rideable 
machine can be purchased at half the price. 

This question is a problem that is vexing, 
and will continue to vex, the greatest autho¬ 
rities of the cycle industry of the day. In 
order to keep clear of the disturbing elements 
of the warfare that is raging between Uncle 
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Sam and John Bull on the question of cheap 
v. good, American v. British cycles, it is de¬ 
sirable to reflect with dignity that humanity 
comes before commercialism. Sometimes we 
become eloquent as we enjoy our jaunts 
awheel, and sing the song of the poet as we 
ply our merry way from the teeming cities of 
our land. 

“With the rhythm of the air-shod cycle 
thrilling 

Our ardent souls and joyous spirits filling, 
From the city’s fretful flurry, 

From its toil, its moil, and worry, 

And from its incessant hurry, 

From its darkness and its night, 

To the sweetness and the light, 

Borne of Mother Nature, we are ever 
fleeing, 

As to founts of our existence and our 
being.” 

With the aid of the universal wheel, thou¬ 
sands of riders realise the beauty of this song, 
because, having cycles, they journey forth with 
light hearts, and still lighter spirits, to take 
deep breaths of pure air, to enjoy magnificent 
scenery, and to realise that, beyond the teeming 
wilderness of smoke and dirt, a land fair and 
beautiful to gaze upon awaits their arrival. 
Yet, although thousands go, for the want of a 
wheel millions are left pent up, and hidden in 
the obscurity of their poverty. The motor 
vehicle may be the rich woman’s idol, but the 
c) r cle is the poor girl’s friend. 

Humanity before trade, I say. If the 
Americans, by the invention of elaborate and 
perfect machinery, can produce a cycle good, 
yet within the reach of the poorest, they are 
the benefactors of the human race. With 
God-given genius, although they never in¬ 
vented the popular wheel, they have proved 
themselves to be the universal providers of 
the favourite mount. A Britisher, with his 
puny efforts, his slow-going and rudimentary 
machinery, produces some hundreds of cycles, 
while the American, swift and sure, cute and 
ingenious, in less time, with less expenditure of 
energy, and with more accurate workmanship, 
places upon the market thousands. 

How is it done ? 

What will it lead to ? 

We stand confronted with the economics of 
the trade, the question of supply and demand 
must be squarely faced, and when all the 
latest and perfected machinery of the period, 
the elaborate plant, the enormous capital, and 
the skilled labour, are taken into consideration, 
what have we to say ? It is not a matter that 
concerns only the trade, or the Britisher, or 
the American, but the human race as a whole. 
All that which is utilised in the production 


and the distribution of the cycle belongs to 
humanity. Trade differences are swept on 
one side, racial disputes stand condemned, for 
they are trivial and unworthy of the higher 
considerations before us. The genius to invent, 
the skill to produce, and the capacity to dis¬ 
tribute, all are God-given blessings to humanity, 
and must be utilised for the benefit of the 
human race, and not confined to the inadequate 
sphere of the well-to-do. 

Descending from the ideal to the practical, 
how does this question concern our girl-lovers 
of the wheel ? 

Why, in the coming 1900 season, according 
to the old adage, “ When doctors differ, the 
patient decides,” while the experts of the cycle 
industry are perplexed concerning prices, 
machinery, and sale of machines, our girls 
awheel may be troubled as to whether a 
British or American wheel suits their re¬ 
quirements best, taking into consideration the 
cost and appearance of each. That the rider 
will be able to purchase a really good mount 
from ten to fifteen guineas, fitted with all 
accessories, is beyond dispute, but it will re¬ 
quire a wiser head than mine to allot each 
individual cyclist a British or American wheel, 
and secure her approval. It is absolutely in¬ 
dispensable for the cyclist to study carefully 
the mechanism of each machine, to satisfy her¬ 
self as to reliability of tyres, and to see to it 
that her bicycle, cheap or expensive, British 
or American, is the handiwork of a good firm, 
or, if the product of a small maker, is composed 
of good fittings, manufactured by a well-known 
firm. 

For the moment, the American cycle is con¬ 
demned unseen, in consequence of the foolish 
and unbusinesslike methods of the sharp 
Yankee who, when the cycling boom of Eng¬ 
land was on, sought to" exploit the market 
and flood our shores with inferior cycles, but 
it cannot be denied that the American agent, 
the representative of well-known reliable 
cycles, has calmly stood to his guns, and waited 
patiently for the passing of the prejudice 
against him, ready to sell to the purchaser a 
mount suited to "the English demand. The 
difficulty will be, of course, to detect the good 
and cheap from the inferior makes. There are 
to be had some fifteen guinea cycles which are 
inferior to those that can be purchased for ten 
guineas, and it will be necessary to most care¬ 
fully study before purchase all the points of 
the proposed new mount for the coming season. 
For instance, whether a British or American 
cycle is eventually decided upon, special atten¬ 
tion should be given to its tyres, bearings, 
chain, cranks, pedals, saddle, brake (two, if a 
free-wheel cycle), gear, rims of wheels, head, 
forks and hubs, 'the name of maker, or manu¬ 


PROSPECTUS PUZZLE: OUR COMING 


SOLUTION. 

Our Coming of Age. 

A new century’s dawning our birthday to 
greet, 

And we shall be twenty-one; 

Then no longer an infant, it will be but meet 
That we our court-train should put on ; 
For all the girl-world with courtesy sweet 
Will festive adornments don. 

And oh ! the delight of that birthday so rare, 
For we shall be full of glee, 

With our sisterly readers abroad we will share 
All pleasures of jubilee ; 

And a greeting sincere shall resound through 
the air, 

“Long life to the dear 1 G. O. P.’” 


Prize Winners. 

Half-a- Gu inea Each. 

Eliza Acworth, Blenheim Mount, Bradford. 
Muriel Hancock, Argyle Street, Birkenhead. 
Ethel L. Thomson Naish, Inglewood, Cecil 
Road, Weston-super-Mare. 

Seven Shillings ami Sixpence Each. 

Constance Daphne, Alresford, Hants. 

Minnie FitzPatrick, Holy Cross, Thurles, co. 
Tipperary. 

Gwyneth A. Mansergh, Broxbourne, Herts. 

\ iolet C. Todd, Ford, Cornhill-on-Tweed, 
Northumberland. 

Elizabeth Yarwood, Cale Green, Stockport. 


facturer of parts, and general quality compared 
with price. 

If the rider studies these points, and carefully 
compares several good makes of cycles, even 
the novice cannot go far wrong, and it is always 
safe to purchase a machine of a recognised 
good make, whether British or American, 
cheap or expensive. 

There is, though, one serious consideration 
deserving the concentration of the rider’s 
attention, and that is, the British manu¬ 
facturers, being on the spot, and knowing the 
surfaces of the roads, and the conditions of 
riding, are or ought to be more qualified to 
produce a cycle suited to English roads, 
especially as it is known that the Coventry 
cycle-builders use American machinery to a 
great extent, whereas Uncle Sam, although he 
can construct a more magnificent plant for the 
construction of cycles, naturally fails to under¬ 
stand as well as John Bull the pastime of 
cycling in this country. 

There is also to be considered the question 
of parts required for the repair of the cycle in 
case of accident. As the Britisher actually 
manufactures in England, additional parts can 
always be obtained within so many hours, even 
if the local agent, or London depot, has none 
in stock; but should the American agent in 
England run short of parts, it takes at least 
seven or fourteen days to ship them from the 
United States. 

Then as to gear cases for the chains, the 
Americans have not apparently yet realised 
the necessity of covering entirely the chain, 
securing it protection from the adverse condi¬ 
tions of the roads and weather, or of pro¬ 
tecting it sufficiently from the skirt, and 
attention on this point should be given. 
British makers generally fit their cycles with 
gear cases, allowing for some method of con¬ 
tinuous oiling by means of an oil bath or 
greased surface which comes in contact at 
certain points with the chain, rendering it 
always well oiled and free from friction. The 
ordinary American chain-guard, which is 
generally fitted to cheap machines, rarely gives 
satisfaction. 

It remains now only for me to assure our 
girls awheel that there are many good cycles 
to be had, both British and American, at a 
reasonable price. Allow the machines to stand 
on their own merits, apart from nationality or 
racial preference, and time will prove whether 
the American wheel is in line to compete with 
the British, or more scientifically constructed. 
The best must be chosen, the second-rate left, 
for a cycle that is built upon sound principles 
speaks for itself, and whether it be British or 
American, it will be the favourite mount of all 
intelligent riders. 


OF AGE. 


Five Shillings Each. 

J. P. FitzGerald, Whitehall Park, N. 

Jessie Middlemiss, Crescent Parade, Ripon. 
Mary Peacock, 53, Hornsey Rise, N. 
Katherine C. Starie, The Bield, Dumbar¬ 
ton. 

Ethel W. Thomson, Budleigh Salterton. 

Mary Jane Wheeler, Bracondale, Norwich. 
W. Fitzjames White, Lowfell, Gateshead. 

Very Highly Commended. 

M. A. C. Crabb, Arthur W. Iiowse. 

Highly Commended. 

Annie A. Arnott, M. Barker, E. Baynes, 
Effie D. Bell, Catherine Collins, Frances Cox, 
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Margaret Drysdale, E. A. Ellson, S. Fisher, 
Miss Glover, C. Gregory, Edith E. Grundy, 
Joe Hainsworth, Ellie Hanlon, Florence Hay¬ 
ward, E. A. Iliffe, Helen Jakeman, John 
Marshall, G. de Courcy Peach, Hilda Ridler, 
Mrs. Shapland, Mary Southall, S. Southall, 
George Tarrant, Ellen Thurtell, M. Tolson, 
Alice E. Tysseu, Eleanor Whitclier, Ada 
Wood, G. W. Young, Helen B. Younger. 

Honourable Mention. 

Rev. S. Bell, Louisa A. Boraston, Fanny 
Bradley, Gertrude Broomhall, Plelen M. 
Brown, A. C. Carter, Mabel Collard, C. M. A. 
FitzGerald, Mabel E. Davis, M. E. Drury, 
Charles D. Arnott, E. H. Fitchew, Mrs. Gil¬ 
son, Nellie T. Godfrey, F. M. Goodchild, 
Ethel M. Herald, Rose A. Hooppell, Nora 
E. Hurley, E. Maria Jupe, Sydney Martin, 
James Merry, Jane E. Mitchell, Gertrude V. 
Naish, Hilda A. Peniston, Janet M. Pugh, 
Ada Rickards, Florence Sandell, Ethel M. 
Savage, Isabel Snell, Ellen C. Tarrant, J. 
Stevenson, Evelyn Whitaker, Mrs. White, 
Hubert G. White, P. H. White, M. Winter- 
burn, Lucy Worden, Mrs. R. H. Yates, Edith 
Mary Younge. 


EXAMINERS’ REPORT. 

It is obvious, as one competitor remarks, 
that “ The new century does not dawn until 
Jan. 1, 1901 ” ; and again, that “The ‘ G. O. P.’ 
cannot both be twenty-one and be entering its 
twenty-first year in January, 1900.” No one 
would dream of asserting the negative of either 
proposition, and the poet was only indulging 
in the pleasure of anticipation. To a real 
poet a year is nothing; he has only to shut 
his eyes and the intervening months vanish as 
if by magic. This is only one of many advan¬ 
tages enjoyed by the poetic, but upon the 
others we have unfortunately no time to dwell 
just now. 

The puzzle was popular, and, in spite of its 
difficulty, was solved with remarkable accuracy 
by many competitors. It is, therefore, not 
necessary to mention more than the most 
common errors. In the first line, crowning 
often appeared instead of “dawning,” and 
though the bird might pass as a crow, the 
sense of the line demanded daw. The court- 
train was variously interpreted, and we had 
no fault to find with such readings as “ full- 
dress ” and “ best robe.” The girl-world was 
very troublesome, but we could not accept 


any of the alternative readings which did not 
account for the face. One reading which did 
account for it—“ face of the earth ”—had also 
to be ruled out of court, for the face of the 
earth does not don adornments. Many com¬ 
petitors gave “adornment” without accounting 
for the s in the depicted ornaments. 

In line 7, “Jan. 6” was merely transcribed 
regardless of the footnote which was intended 
to explain its significance. Unless pronounced 
as one word, Jansix, what becomes of the 
rhythm ? On the other hand, if pronounced 
like that, what becomes of the sense ? 

“ Friendly ” would not do instead of sisterly , 
though “young friendly” was acceptable "to 
the examiners. In the same line, a-broad was 
missed by many solvers who generally sub¬ 
stituted a-like, though there was nothing else 
like it in the puzzle. 

For the last line of the puzzle we have no 
defence to offer. Its commencement ought to 
have been a long L instead of an unmeaning 
scrawk. Nearly all the competitors, however, 
guessed at the author’s meaning, and in nearly 
every case without remark. Needless to say, 
those who were less lucky did not suffer for 
our mistake. 


OUR PUZZLE POEM REPORT : TIL NORGE. 


SOLUTION. 

Til Norge. 

To Norway, the land of the foss and the 
feld, 

Where waters the purest that e’er were 
beheld 

Are laughing all day as they dance in the 
sun, 

And ne’er go to sleep when the day’s work 
is done— 

No wonder the fish are so sweet to the taste, 

The mountains are steeped in their depths 
to the waist. 

But Oh the North Sea 
From the Tyne, on the brine— 

On the brine, to the Tyne— 

How distressful to me ! 

To Norway, the land where the people are 
kind, 

Where maidens have maidenly manners and 
mind, 

The country where every one free as the 
air is, 

And therefore may lightly live long like the 
fairies. 

Again and again I would visit this land, 

If only cross-currents were mine to command ; 
For Oh the North Sea 

From the Tyne, on the brine— 

On the brine, to the Tyne— 

How abhorrent to me ! 


Prize Winners. 

Ten Shillings and Sixpence Each. 
Mabel Collard, Balham, S.W. 

Edith E. Grundy, London Road, Leicester. 
Muriel Howie, Sholebrook Avenue, Leeds. 
Isabel Snell, Mere Road, Leicester. 

Frederick W. Southey, Gosforth. 

Edith Mary Younge, Tor Crest, Torquay. 

Six Shillings Each. 

Maud Abbott, York Villa, Norbiton. 

Eva Hooley, Peet Street, Derby. 

J. blunt, Francis Road, Birmingham. 

E. Marian Jupe, Crockerton, Warminster. 
Annie B. Ormond, Kildonan, Carnoustie. 

A. C. Sharp, Lymington, Hants. 

D. C. Wilson-Ewer, Midsomer Norton, Bath. 


Highly Commended. 

Mrs. Acheson, Annie A. Arnott, Mrs. G. 

B. H. Cumming, Carlina Leggett, John 
Marshall, Florence E. Russeli, Ellen C. 
Tarrant, Helen B. Younger. 

Honourable Mention. 

Eliza Acworth, Rev. S. Bell, Mary Boling- 
broke, W. R. Bradley, Rev. J. Chambers, 
M. J. Champneys, Helen Margaret Coulthard, 
Mrs. Crossman, Rose D. Davis, Mrs. Deane, 
Mrs. Frank Dickson, C. M. A. Fitzgerald, 
Cecil French, Herbert V. French, Ethel M. 
Frost, Florence Goodchild, Mrs. W. H. Gotch, 
Ellie Hanlon, C. H. Hedgman, E. St. G. 
Hodson, Arthur William Iiowse, Frances 
Ison, Mrs. H. Keel, Elsie B. F. Kirkby, W. 

C. Lee, Edith F. B. MacAlister, Ethel C. 
McMaster, S. Mason, Marian Eva Messenger, 
F. Miller, Mrs. Nicholls, Margaret G. Oliver, 
A. O. Prentice, Ellen M. Price, Gertrude 
Saffery, Violet Shoberl, Ada Rickards, W. 
R. Scotland, Gertrude Smith, S. Southall, 
Alice E. Strc.tton, Norah M. Sullivan, Agnes 
Taylor, Marian M. Taylor, Ellen Thurtell, 
Ethel Tomlinson, W. Fitzjames White, 
Elizabeth Yanvood. 


EXAMINERS’ REPORT. 

It has been quite refreshing to base our 
adjudication, for once in a way, on nothing 
more subtle than verbal accuracy. Not one 
solution gave the author’s version exactly, 
though the best had no more serious variations 
than “ bathed ” for steeped and “ wild waters ” 
for cross-currents. Many solvers kindly 
translated the title for us—a delicate atten¬ 
tion to which we could not object. The 
sixth line gave much trouble. The author 
began it with “That” instead of The , which 
distinctly helps the understanding. The 
alteration crept in quite inadvertently. 

But the great stumbling-block was the 
ninth line. A reference to the puzzle will 
disclose the fact that there is no capital lette’*, 
whereas the initial word in the preceding line 
is indicated in the ordinary way. The infer¬ 
ence is that the line should begin with “ On,” 
and not with To, as a few of the more expert 
solvers rightly understood. 


“ Cross- currents ” (line 16) was only given 
by one solver, though to one other the picture 
also conveyed the idea of “currents.” The 
general reading was “ the waters,” but we 
regarded it as too indefinite to be satisfactory. 
With “ rough waters ” and “ wild waters ” we 
were contented, as either adjective would 
account for a bad sailor’s distress and 
abhorrence. 


FOREIGN AWARDS. 

The Lily. 

Prize Winners. 

Five Shillings and Threepence Each. 

Louis E. Blaze, Kandy, Ceylon. 

Annie C. Duguid, Stellenbosch, Cape 
Colony. 

Elizabeth MacPherson, Umbango, Tarcutta, 
N.S.W., Australia. 

Elsie M. Wylie, The Manse, Mintaro, South 
Australia. 

Special Mention (equal with prize winners). 

Mrs. G. Manett (Deccan). 

Most Highly Commended. 

Nellie M. Daft (Portugal), Elsie V. Davies, 
Lillian Dobson (Australia), M. R. Laurie 
(Barbados), Mrs. Sprigg (Cape Colony). 

Very Highly Commended. 

Ethel Bevan (Ceylon), Mrs. A. E. James 
(Hungary), Lucie K. Thompson (India), Mary 
L. Marshall (Canada), Mary Pullen (Italy), E. 
Nina Reid (New Zealand), James .Scott 
(Belgium). 

Highly Commended. 

Jean H. Andrew (Australia), Jessie Arthur 
(New Zealand), Elsie Binns (New Jersey), 
Mrs. Fred Christian (Bengal), Anna I. Hood 
(France), Katherine J. Knop (India), N. B. 
Muir (S. Africa), Mrs. Hastings Ogilvic 
(Deccan), Mrs. Talbot Smith (S. Australia). 

Examiners’ Note. —In the solutions most 
highly commended, the only blemishes were 
slight errors in punctuation, and in not more 
than half the solutions mentioned were there 
any word mistakes at all. 
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TIIE 


GIRL'S OWN RARER. 


IN THE DAYS OF KING ALFRED. 

A LOVE-STORY OF ANCIENT ERIN. 

By the Vex. ARCHDEACON OF AGHADOE. 


CHAPTER VII. 

SAVED ; AND AFTER. 

What could bis bereaved followers do ? The 
body never rose again, at least within their 
vision. The night was too dark to see objects 
on the water even a dozen yards away. The 
boat was being carried now by both tide and 
wind eastward at the rate of some three miles 
an hour, and with that leap, that scream, the 
life-story of the great Scotic scholar was 
closed. 

Then did these luckless wights feel indeed the 
hand of death clutching them. One at least 
sorrowed as one who had lost his “ soul- 
friend.” For in brighter days Twas at the 
lips of old Swifneh that Dulslane had learnt 
all he knew of the religion of Christ, as well 
as from his skill acquired the art of fair cali- 
graphy and the colouring of the illuminated 
page. 

A great dulness was falling on the party. 
Each was absorbed by his own thoughts. No 
loud wailings were heard, only as they un¬ 
covered their heads a fervent hope that He Who 
had taken their head from them had given his 
soul rest and peace. 

Five days did these helpless beings drift in 
the surging seas. 

The girl Deirdre, as she lay awake thinking 
of Macbeth and Dulslane by night, surely in 
all her fancies could not have quite pictured 
the reality. But truly it seemed—and who 
shall doubt it ?—that the confidence in the 
Guiding Hand of Almighty Love, which 
glowed in the dead monk’s heart, was justified 
in the wonderful deliverance from death of the 
three who survived him. 

For on the seventh day after they had left 


the Irish shore, and when they had finished 
then- last provisions, and their thirst was be¬ 
coming so frightful that the old lay brother’s 
tongue was raving, in the early dawn of the 
calm June day the rounded bottom of the 
boat, gently lifted on a rising swell, glided up 
a sloping shore of sand. They had reached 
land. They lived. Staggering up a broad 
beach, fringed with sandhills, on which curly 
shells hid themselves among blue and yellow 
pansies, and rabbits peeped from their burrows 
between trails of white-blossomed dew-berries, 
the three men knelt down and thanked God 
for deliverance; and then, pulling the boat 
well up beyond the reach of the tide, they 
walked to the highest sandhill and gazed 
around them. Far as the eye could reach to 
north and south were sandhills. Landward 
the country rose slowly towards blue moun¬ 
tains, but in the near foreground one sign of 
human habitation alone appeared. A low 
stone-roofed chapel in the sand, black walled, 
narrow and stunted, but marked with a cross 
which told its sacred purpose. 

The three men needed not to recall to mind 
their monastic duty ; it was enough that they 
were Christian men; they hastened to the 
House of God, the only roof which, so far, they 
had seen, and one which seemed-as though it 
had been placed here just to receive their 
praising homage. Or was it that their Unseen 
Guide had drifted them all these days right to 
the portal of the ancient sand-surrounded 
church of Perran-Zabuloe, on the Cornish 
coast ? 

The door lay open. The House of God was 
empty, save that to every one of them it was 
filled with a Presence, which thrilled them, as 
each uncovered and knelt in silent prayer. 


The voice of Dulslane in a whisper said to his 
companions, “Let us vow to God the re¬ 
mainder of our lives, and ask Him to show us 
for what cause He sent us hither.” 

They quitted the lonely church, which still 
stands to this eve of the twentieth centuiy 
amid its enveloping sands, silent record of the 
mission to Cornwall of the great Irish saint and 
missionary, Kieran, after whom it is called 
“ St. Kieran of the Sands.” 

The three men walked for several hours 
straight inland. Ere faintness from hunger 
and thirst had deprived them of strength to 
walk, they were met by two men of stalwart 
proportions, who bore each a longbow and a 
sheaf of arrows, and wore in their girdles each 
a long, sharp knife. 

With the famished strangers in their rude 
habits the soldiers shared their meat and drink, 
and bade them to sit ’neath a great thorn now 
falling brown of fading flower. A goat, stand¬ 
ing on her hind legs, nibbled the bark from the 
lowest bough. A couple of geese flopped in 
a pool hard by, by which sign the strangers 
learned that they were nigh to some farmer's 
habitation. 

The two soldiers would first question the 
Scots particularly as to their coming, and 
having learned all, bade them welcome to the 
soil of Cornwall, for, said they, “ Our great 
Prince Alfred, now paramount in the west, is 
even now gathering his forces for a mighty 
assault against the heathen. And every 
soldier who draws sword or bow for him fights 
for the Christ.” 

To shorten my story, it all came to this. 
With joy and wonder did these Heaven-led 
monks perceive that they were called to 
Alfred’s banner, to march eastward the long, 
long route through West Wales, and through 
Wessex to the mazes of the Andred’s Weald, 
where then the heathen Dane lay entrenched. 
The great and good King Alfred, pursuing, as 
few have ever done beside, both the arts of 
war and those of peace, one month was writing 
with his own hand the chronicles of the Saxons, 
which in all their long roll are never so full 
and so perfect in detail as during the period 
that contains his life and age; and next month 
he was building ships or forts to stay the pro¬ 
gress up his rivers of the heathen who advanced, 
burning church and homestead, and slaying 
women and children. He was to-day found¬ 
ing a monastery, to-morrow fighting a battle. 

To him, after many days’ marching, came, 
led by their new - found 
friends, David and Elfric, the 
Scotic wanderers, Dulslane 
of the Cowl, Macbeth the 
monastic student, whose 
master had been taken from 
his head ere monastic vow 
was upon him, and the grim 
and now highly-excited 
Maclinnum, an Hibernian of 
Hibernians. 

The story attracted the 
notice of the King. The 
Irish wanderers were joined 
to a band of holy men who had 
sought dispensation to take 
sword against the heathen, 
and in a great battle with 
Hasting, the leader of the 
Danes, not needing to be 
here described, the Irishmen 
distinguished themselves for 
bravery, for they felt they had 
been called hither bv One 



“ KNELT DOWN AND THANKF.D GOD.” 
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greater than even Alfred’s self. With a huge 
battle-axe the lay servitor split the heads of a 
dozen of the heathen, ere a spent arrow of the 
Dane, entering his brain by the eye, sent his 
honest soul to its reward. From the battle 
came forth unscathed the two youths who had 
done the Prince of Wessex yeoman’s service 
on that great day. 

It was over. The pilgrimage undertaken 
under such strange auspices was ended. Its 
purpose stood revealed. Did the spirit of the 
high-mettled Swifneh, saint and scholar, per¬ 
haps look down from Paradise, and behold 
with joy the issue of the Guidance, in which 
with all his great soul he had believed, even 
when insanity had laid its fell hand on that 
long-strained brain ? 

Dismissed with rewards, and each with a 
precious manuscript writ by the very fingers 
of the King— Orosius , His History, for 
Dulslane, and the Consolation of Boethius 
for Macbeth—the young men wended west¬ 
ward, having received offers of admission 
to a holy house in Cornwall, founded two 
centuries back by a great Keltic saint, one of 
the noble band of Irish missionaries to whom 
West Wales owed its pure faith. 

But something beckoned further westward 
one at least of these brave hearts. For some 
years Dulslane tarried among strangers, and 
studied and prayed ; but Macbeth, to whom 
a holy man made it plain that with the death 
of Swifneh, and by virtue of the brave blows 
struck for Christ in the battle in Andred’s 
Weald, he had discharged his temporary 
vow, sought with all speed the shores of 
his own land. Was it not necessary that 
he should reclaim his mother’s ring ? Nor 
did his wanderings lead him to his early 
home by the high forest of Ursnagli. The 
smooth sliding Nore was again broken by 
the dip, dip of his paddles, and loudly beat 
his heart as the familiar hills sliding past 
showed him that a few miles more would 
bring him abreast of the craggy knoll where 
nestled the cot that sheltered all that on 
earth he held dear. 

It was an August afternoon. The sultry 
air was still and tormented with flies. Every¬ 
thing else was as he left it two months ago. 

The boat pushed the hissing reeds this 
way and that. The water-hens made 
arrowy lines in the water as they fled from 
the pushing prow. And to the little grassy 
tuft on which he had so often stood, Macbeth 
brought, and made fast, the light coracle. 
But a few minutes more and he stood 
by the clearing before old Dulslane’s clay 
hut. All was still. No one now plied dis¬ 
taff, or turned the useful quern, or fed the 
calves. The flies buzzed over a stagnant 
pool before the house. No smoke curled 
from the rude hole in the reed roof which 
served for chimney. 


But what is this ? A sound of subdued 
sobbing, breaking into a wail. He could not 
endure uncertainty. He crossed the yard, 
stooped ’neath the low door, and stood 
within the gloomy hut. The sweet maid 
Deirdre, her back to the door, was wailing 
and crooning over the dead form of the old 
man whose stark features were just outlined 
by the ray which fell from the unglazed 
opening in the wall above the pallet on which 
he lay dead. No words—only that lonely 
wail, only that hopeless wail. Rocking 
herself to and fro, the poor girl, about whom 
the careless mantle was loosely thrown, and 
whose long fair hair, untended that day, hung 
below her waist, bewailed her sorrow. No 
neighbour was with her. Perchance death 
had but this hour come with unexpected 
stroke. 

“ Deirdre ! ” The name was uttered with 
gentle intonation, but in a voice into which 
a full heart threw all the passion of its 
devotion. 

She rose and turned as one dazed. 

“ Ah, vision of him I love ! Where, where 
is he to-day, while his loving Deirdre weeps 
all alone ? Lives he in the Paradise of God ? 
Oh, that I were there with him ! ” Her eyes, 
staring past him rather than looking in his 
face, seemed as though the sense of sight had 
given place to some spiritual perception. 

Next moment strong convincing arms were, 
oh, so firmly, holding her to an actual breast, 
and the kiss upon the cold lips was very real, 
and Deirdre came forth from her trance of 
sorrow, and emerged into the transcendent 
world of living, loving reality. 

“I am here indeed, safe and well, and now 
going to do everything, my heart, for thee ! 
Canst sit and recover thyself? Is any good 
woman nigh whom I can call to thine aid ? ” 

“Yea, yea,” she said, “for I cannot leave 
him. Go—call Hannah, wife of Steere, who 
knows naught yet. Ah, he is gone—and no 
word to me! Yea, cail Hannah, wife of 
Steere, to be with me! ” 

“ And I will seek a holy man to say the 
Church’s prayer when we lay him in earth. 
Cheer thee, sweet heart of mine ! ’Tis rest 
for the old to die. Pie had lost love of life.” 

She could answer him now, and learn the 
strange tale which we have told. 

“Never did I think to see thy face or heal¬ 
thy voice again ! Ah, God is good ! I will 
live to please Plim—and thee ! ” she added 
with some archness, as though in timid dread 
of Macbeth’s jealousy. 

Hannah, wife of Steere, was an aged crone ; 
her smoke-dried, wrinkled face bore the lines 
of seventy winters. She was wont to come at 
call of pity or sorrow ; and while she mur¬ 
mured quaint words of disdain for youthful 
tears, could at the same time lift the burden 
of the last sad duty off the shoulders of the 


young or sad. She had often proved before 
this her care for Deirdre, and now was soon 
bustling about the cabin, having thrust the 
young people forth for a space until she had 
composed the body for the grave. 

The tender orphan Deirdre found great 
relief in her sorrow, you may be sure, in her 
stalwart lover’s strong and cheering presence. 
Some poor fare prepared by the girl was 
offered, and very heartily was it partaken of, 
for Macbeth had come far that morning. 
And when it was finished, the question was 
of the burial rite. And Deirdre said— 

“ But ten days since, I saw certain clergy 
come from the north, and moor a boat and 
cross the mead, then flooded with rain, 
towards the monastery of Coom-” 

“ I will seek them, and return with the 
morning ! The old cell will perhaps await 
me as I tell my tale.” 

He left her; and, in spite of her sorrow, a 
glow of peace thrilled the maiden’s breast. 
It was as she had said. Reaching the 
cashel and seeking admittance, he found 
that certain brethren from the holy house at 
Canice had taken possession of the late 
deserted cells at Coom, being thereto directed 
by the head of the Order. The tale of 
Macbeth was told at the table during the 
evening meal; and the reverend father of 
the new community, though mourning the 
terrible death of the great scholar, yet could 
enter with feeling into the sorrows and joys 
of the young people. 

The morning saw him, with three brothers, 
led by Macbeth to the poor cottage by the 
crag. And the old man’s body was laid in 
earth with sacred words of hope. 

* * * * 

The days we write of are far away, and life 
was simpler than now. Artificial barriers of 
a hundred kinds had not yet been discovered. 
The ancient church in Ireland fell under the 
lash of a great writer from Wales three 
hundred years later, and her clergy were right 
roundly abused for their manner of living. 
But neither the inquisitive Archdeacon 
Gerald nor any other truthful writer has then 
or since then dared to assail the sweet purity 
of Erin’s daughters. 

Deirdre and Macbeth loved one another. 
And both one and the other knelt that same 
day of burial at the good father’s knees, 
imploring the blessing of God on their union, 
and the uplifted hands of blessing were ready, 
and the words which made them one in the 
quaint custom of those days of eld, were 
accompanied by the moistened eye of sym¬ 
pathy, as the good man heard the story of 
their loves, and blessed the union which dried 
Deirdre’s tears, and crowned the hope and 
love of Macbeth with the fulness of joy. 

[the end.] 


WORK FOR LEISURE MOMENTS. 


What is It ? 

Oh, such a spritely little thing, 

Entrancing in the sunshine fair, 

Lighter than bird upon the wing, 

Or than a butterfly in air, 

Frolicsome, beautiful and chaste, 
Sometimes is lazy, sometimes in haste. 

Bewitching that it is and good, 

Though sometimes people wish it gone, 
It is just one of heavenly brood, 

And sweetens all it lights upon ; 

It’s warm, it’s cold, dirty at times, or clean, 
And may, abroad, at any time be seen. 


My teeth your music sets on - 

I’ll fly to some fair mountain - 

Unless you will a respite - 

I give an inch, you take an - 

And bawl for aye, and squeak as - 

With you no longer will I - 

Supply rhyme to above. 

One day a week I take my - 

Who’s ever such an awful - 

And dip him in a heated - 

And then he wriggles, but I - 

And with a brush his back I - 

Supply rhyme to above. 


To Selina, the Tax-gatherer. 

On quarter-day to your - 

I went to pay my poor - 

And there I met the - 

Not that I went to pay my - 

I went your heart and hand to - 

But home returned in an awful- 

Supply rhyme to above. 

On Sal’s white - 

I dropped some - 

.She answered - 

And took the - 

Supply rhyme to above. 
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THE GIRL’S OWN RARER. 


MY CLOTHES MONTH BY MONTH. 


Bv “THE LADY DRESSMAKER.” 


December is not at any time a very productive 
month in the way of new styles; for we have 
already purchased our winter wardrobes ; and 
what we may require takes the shape of 
evening dress, which we shall usually need 
even for the small family Christmas-keeping. 
This year we do not seem to be planning 
many of these, and it looks as if our festival 


would be quiet, and, in spite of the war, 
cheerful to a certain extent. For there are 
always the children to amuse, and the young 
people whose brightness it is too soon to over¬ 
shadow. These dresses for quiet evenings, as 
well as for greater occasions, I find are 
being very largely made of black, mauve, or 
grey. Indeed, with out-of-door dress we 



notice the same thing, and the fancy for black 
and white has suffered no diminution. If we 
wear no mourning ourselves, it seems to the 
leaders in the world of society, that it is in 
better taste that our garb should be quiet and 
retiring, and I see in the papers a notice of 
two lovely gowns, made in Paris, for the 
Princess of Wales, that both are of black, 
relieved by fur for day-time, and sequins for 
the evening wear. 

There is a decided change in the shape of 
the skirts we are to wear, which is most 
evident to those who see the newlv-arrived 
French model gowns, or those sent from the 
first-class dressmakers in Paris. The latter, 
indeed, rush to the other extreme, and display 
skirts gathered all round save the immediate 
front breadth ; but those most generally seen 
are arranged in flat pleats all round, which are 
stitched down flatly, and at a certain distance 
the stitching ceases and the fulness flows out. 
There was a great endeavour, when the sales 
came off in the new year, to sell off the stocks 
of the tight eelskin skirts, and so make way 
for the newer cut. So I hope my readers 
were careful about purchasing too* much in 
this way, as in the early spring we shall see 
the change in full prospect. 

The rage for black and white is still going 
on, and the third of our illustrations is of a 
charming cloth gown, in which this mixture is 
the chief characteristic. There are any 
number of waved lines of piping in white silk 
round the edge ot the skirt; and the bodice 
has an under-bodice of white silk, which forms 
the yoke, and shows also where the over¬ 
bodice straps over the front. Two large 
rosettes fasten down one of the new scarf trim¬ 
mings, which is deeply fringed at the ends with 
a white silk fringe. These rosettes form quite 
a feature of all the winter gowns ; and in some 
of them fur is intermingled in a very subtile 
delicate way, and one pities the beautiful fur, 
because it must be so cut to pieces to make 
the tiny edgings. Ermine is in great favour 
for these decorations, and, indeed, for making 
revers, yokes, and collars to black toilettes of 
all descriptions. There is a great liking for 
good black serges, and these look almost 
better than cloth for dresses of black and 
white. 

The last illustration is a very pretty sketch 
of one of the new picture hats of the winter. 
It is a black hat, with pipings of white at the 
edge, and ostrich feathers and paste buckles 
as ornaments. 

The three-quarter-length coat is a rather 
frequent apparition in London just now, and 
this new style seems to be popular, especially 
for tailor-mades and for travelling jackets.' 
But one cannot say much of its stylish 
appearance, as it seems to ruin the figure 
of whoever wears it, though it is useful 
for walking in the country and for water- 
*proofs. The one we illustrate is a very 
® > good specimen, and is of fawn-coloured 
cloth, with a scalloped edge piped with 
silk, which makes it look more dressy 
and smart than usual. 

Some little while ago I think I told 
you that I had noticed how few, if any, 
of the American women assembled at 
the Congress in London wore veils ; and 
how much in earnest they had taken the 
doctors’ denouncement of them, as being 
bad for the sight, and as likely to give 
headaches, beside injuring the eyes. 
Now, an English doctor springs up to 
tell us that the constant use of them will 
result in red noses, and iu a permanent 


VELVET ETON" JACKET. 
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BROWN CLOTH GOWN WITH WHITE SILK BANDS. 


fur. But just now it is in high 
favour for the revers and collars of 
our winter coats. All of these, then, 
are manufactured into the short 
fur coats, which are the smartest 
things going, but are only suitable 
for the very thin in figure. Paste 
buttons are worn upon them, and 
we have illustrated one in velvet, 
as more suitable for the last 
months of the winter. Buttons 
are quite one of the winter’s rages. 
.Steel, cut steel, and jet, painted 
china, and Strauss are all seen; 
and the size is generally larger 
than a penny. Lace mixed with 
fur is seen everywhere for jabots 
and fronts of fur jackets, and 
violets have never been so popular 
as they are this winter, arranged 
in big masses. 

Almost all the out-of-door 
dresses are made of cloth and silk, 
and the old-fashioned gros grain 
is the best worn trimming. It has 
taken the place of satin. The 


newest style is to have flounced under-petti¬ 
coat of silk of the colour of the cloth, a tunic 
of the cloth cut in points, and a silk bodice 
the same as the skirt; much tucked, with a 
front of cream lace and satin. 

From Paris we hear of black satin, velvet, 
and bonne-velours, which is really miroir 
velvet, or a short-pile plush. These are the 
prevailing materials, and the first-named is 
used for the smartest coats, with long backs 
nearly reaching to the end of the gown at the 
back. The bolero seems to be applied to all 
and every kind of garment, both for outdoor 
and indoor wear. 

For dresses—besides automobile red—the 
favourite colours are almond-green, and a wood 
brown ; but pansy, and iris, pearl-grey and 
beige are lighter colours that are constantly 
seen, and the rage continues for fringe, which 
is made of silk, beads, cord and chenille; and 
is applied to hats, wraps, scarfs, and bodices. 
The hats have long fringed ends, and so have 
the bodices and the coats. 

Fancy stitching is another rage of the hour, 
and it is not only applied to dress and coats, 
but also to hats this winter, and is found on 


N\lN 


irritation of the tip of the nose, which is most difficult or 
well-nigh impossible to cure! So it will be well for us if 
we take both warnings, the only regret being that in the 
winter, when cold winds and frosts prevail so much, they 
are found a great comfort and protection by many people. 

But at least we can avoid wearing them too tightly drawn 
across the face ; and we can also leave off wearing 
those spotted veils, however becoming they may 
be; for they are the chief offenders in injuring the 
sight, as the spots move to and fro before 
the eyes, and do much harm in that way. 

Doctors and scientists are at their best 
and perform the most useful office when 
they point out harmful things which can 
be remedied in the dress of either man 
or woman; and I much ad¬ 
mired the Americans for tak¬ 
ing the warnings and wise 
suggestions when offered. 

Our favourite furs this 
winter are ermine, chiuchilla 
and caracul. The last-named 
is the only one that comes 
into the horizon of most 
practical people, as chin¬ 
chilla is so perishable, and 
ermine gets dirty, and is, 
after all, not a very becoming 


GOWN OF BLACK WITH WHITE TRIMMINGS. 
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THE GIRL'S OWN PAPER. 



cloth toques, and felt or velvet hats. The 
numbers of felt hats in white, pale blue, and 
other light colours that one sees, is a sign of 
their popularity ; and red hats and toques are 
quite as much worn as ever. So we relieve our 
much blackness by bright-hued head-coverings. 

The brown cloth gown shows another of 
the new winter styles. It is of fine wood- 
brown cloth with flat bands of white silk round 
the skirt and running up and down the short 
coat. The revers and collar are trimmed with 
chinchilla, and there is a neck trimming of lace 
and satin. The hat is of brown cloth, with 
shaded feathers, from brown to orange and 
white. 

The black velvet Eton is very much dis¬ 
tinguished by its handsome buttons of cut 


BLACK AND WHITE HAT. 


steel, and the lovely sable, which ornaments 
its collar and revers, and lines the inside of 
the cuffs. It is further bound at the edges 
with black silk braid, and is rather deeply 
pointed both at the back and in front. The 
dress is of one of the new fancy materials, in 
almond-green, and the small round hat is of 
the same coloured felt, with sable bands and 
white feathers. 


FAWN COAT WITH WHITE PIPINGS. 


A Queen’s Gift. 

The Queen of Italy was recently walking in 
a Roman suburb when she noticed a pleasant¬ 
faced little girl and spoke to her. After a 
brief conversation the Queen asked the child 
what she could do in the way of needlework. 

“ I can knit stockings, Signora,” replied 
the girl. 

“ Do you know who I am ? ” continued the 
Queen. 

“ Yes, Signora, you are the Queen.” 

“ Well, then, make me a pair of stockings 
and send them to the palace.” 

A few days afterwards the stockings 
arrived, and Queen Margherita in return for 
the gift sent the child a beautiful pair of rose- 
coloured stockings, one being filled with 
sweets and the other with moneju 

Next day the Queen received a letter from 
her little friend couched in the following 
words— 

“ Signora, your gift has caused me no end 
of tears. My father collared the money, my 
elder brother grabbed the sweets, and as for 
the stockings, why, my mother put them on 
herself.” 

The Skipper and the Medicine-Chest. 
—A whaling skipper many years ago used to 
tell this story : “ I always kept a medicine- 
chest on board, and with it there was a table 
of directions. One of the rules ran, ‘ For 
sore throat with fever give a tablespoonful of 
“ number fifteen.” ’ Now one of my men 
fell ill, and sure enough he had sore throat 
with fever. I went to the medicine-chest, but 
it happened that fifteen was all used up. So 
1 gave the man a dessertspoonful of * num¬ 
ber five ’ and another of ‘ number ten.’ Who¬ 
ever drew up the table could not have been 
good at figures. Or else, what’s just as likely, 
the medicines were all shams. Either way, it 
was hard on the patient, for that medicine in 
half an hour made an end of poor Bill.” 


Seeking. 

Where are the great, whom thou wouldst 
wish to praise thee ? 

Where are the pure, whom thou wouldst 
choose to love thee ? 

Where arc the brave to stand supreme above 
thee, 

Whose high commands would cheer, whose 
chiding raise thee ? 

Seek, seeker, in thyself; submit to find 
In the stones bread and life in the 
blank mind. 

Arthur Hugh Clough. 


V A R 11 

A Famous Man on Marriage. 

The views on matrimony of the celebrated 
Dr. Johnson, as recorded by his biographer 
Boswell, are worth reading whether we agree 
with them or no'. 

On one occasion Boswell said to him— 

“ Pray, sir, do you suppose there are fifty 
women in the world with any one of whom a 
man may be as happy as with any one woman 
in particular ? ” 

“Why, sir,” answered Johnson, “fifty 
thousand ! ” 

“Then,” remarked Boswell, “you are not 
of opinion that certain men and certain women 
are made for each other, and that they cannot 
be happy if they miss their counterparts ? ” 

“To be sure not,” said Johnson. “I 
believe marriages would in general be as 
happy, and often more so, if they were all 
made by the Lord Chancellor upon due con¬ 
sideration of the characters and circumstances, 
without the parties having any choice in the 
matter.” 


I T I E S. 

“ That Proves Nothing.” 

A correspondent, speaking of Irish “ bulls,” 
gives this anecdote :— 

“ I was once present at a discussion among 
friends on the virtues or evils of smoking. 
One Irish lady in the party insisted that the 
habit shortened the lives of those who indulged 
in it. 

“ ‘ I don’t agree with that,’ said a gentle¬ 
man. ‘There’s my father, for instance, who 
smokes every day of his life, and he is now 
seventy years old.’ 

“ ‘ That proves nothing ! ’ cried the lady 
impulsively. ‘If he hadn’t smoked, he would 
probably be eighty by this time! ’ ” 

The Difference Explained. 

Mrs. Ne7uly7ved ( timidly): “ Is there any 
difference, Bridget, between washing soda and 
baking soda ? ” 

Bridget: “Sure, an’ there’s a dale of 
difference. The wan’s the wan, and the 
ither’s the ither.” 


Twelve Buried Musicians. 

The dead and living both are buried here, 
Where past and present share one gloomy 
bier; 

The modern school treads on Handelian 
heels. 

And northern art new forms and grace 
reveals. 

(a) Let us search and eliminate existing errors. 

(b) After cycling, rub aching limbs with 

embrocation. 

(r) Let dear affection brighten Duty’s path. 

(d) The Court of Arches sent a formal protest. 

(e) Thy grasp, oh, ruddy flame, is fierce. 

(f ) By the bridge at Crewe berries grow 
plentifully. 

(g) “I hate the term ‘ allegri! ’ ” Egbert 

exclaimed. 

(h) Jack put in his bag a dead rabbit. 

(i) Holy Church opined the deed was wrong. 

(j) The boy ceased playing, and all Nature 

wept. 

(k) We walked through clover diamond- 

dewed. 

(/) “Would not Nassau be rather better?” 
he said. 
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A RUNAWAY MARRIAGE. 

{See Frontispiece , The Return.) 


hey met as usual in 
the pine wood at the 
hour of sunset. The 
young man’s love 
was sincere, his pur¬ 
pose honourable ; he 
had not known that 
Elsie Coleman was 
engaged to another 
when he proposed 
to her; and that 
she was a yeoman’s daughter and beneath 
him in station was an unimportant circum¬ 
stance in his eyes. For the last time he 
entreated the beautiful sad-faced girl to go to 
her mother and tell her of their meetings and 
their contemplated marriage. 

“ I dare not,” said the girl; “ mother 
would regard our marriage as a great sin. Jim 
has worked the farm for us since father’s 
death and advanced us money—and—and he 
loves me ! ” 

“ Then let me go to her and explain 
matters.” 

“ No, no,” she cried in alarm. “ You 
don’t know her; she would never give her 
consent; she would never forgive me for 
breaking my promise to Jim. She has 
accepted help from him upon the under¬ 
standing that I was to become his wife; and 
he has been like a son to her, so kind, so 
patient.” 

“ Then let me go to him and tell him that 
you cannot become his wife now that you love 
another man.” 

“No, no,” she cried again ; “ he wouldn’t 
understand that a woman’s love could change. 
I dare not face him, and I dare not face 
mother.” 

“ But surely you had better tell your mother 
of our purpose. I cannot bear the idea of a 
runaway marriage, my dear. The blow will 
fall so much more heavily upon them if they 
are unprepared for it. You might make me 
known to your mother and in time we might 
gain her sanction for our marriage.” 

The girl laughed bitterly. 

“You don’t know her,” she repeated. 
“ Her pride is involved ; she would send you 
forth from the house and disown me or force 
from me some solemn oath to carry out my 
contract. She comes of a race that never 
changes its ideas and never forgives those who 
break their troth. I hate the idea of a secret 
marriage and an elopement as much as you do, 
but it must be that, George—that or nothing.” 
Whereupon the young man, with misgivings, 
arranged the details of their flight. 

The clouds at the zenith of the heavens had 
lost their rosy hue, darkness had fallen and a 
chilly wind invaded the firwood when the 
lovers parted. Slowly and with hesitation the 
girl threaded her way among the pines and 
larches, and in due course reached the cottage 
to which her mother had retired after handing 
over the management of the farm to her 
prospective son-in-law. Two French windows 
at the back of this dwelling-place looked out 
upon the wood, but the curtains were drawn, 
and Elsie walked round the angle of the house, 
entered it, crept along the passage, and, the 
door of the living-room being ajar, glanced at 
the scene within. An air of comfort pervaded 
the apartment; the widow was sitting in an 
armchair close to the open fire-place, the lamp 
was lit and supper laid upon the table. The 
furniture included a small Chippendale side- 
table with a lacquered tray resting upon it and 
a tall clock with a round face; framed photo¬ 
graphs and an illustrated calendar hung upon 


the walls, and some old brass candlesticks and 
plaster casts were upon the ledge of the mantel. 
The old woman was gazing into the fire and 
muttering to herself as was her wont. Her 
forehead was wrinkled, her hair snow white, 
and her mouth had fallen in, but her eyes were 
still bright and the expression of her face was 
stern and hard. “We be terr’ble beholden to 
Jim,” she was muttering, “but Elsie’ll make 
it up to un. Ay, ay, we couldn’t ’a got on 
wi’out un. But the courtin’ canna go on for 
ever; it is na fair to th’ lad ; I mun speak to 
Elsie to-night.” 

Upon hearing these words the girl put the 
door to and -was about to depart when Martha 
the serving-woman came hurrying along the 
passage. “ Ah, Miss Elsie, mistress be 
waiting supper for ’ee,” said she ; and the pair 
entered the room together. 

Nothing was said about the young yeoman’s 
suit during the meal, but when Martha, who 
had supped with the others, had cleared the 
things away and quitted the room, the old 
woman resumed her seat by the fire, beckoned 
to her daughter, and said— 

“ I be thinking it were time thou settled wi’ 
Jim, Elsie. Four year hath passed since thy 
father’s death, and Jim hath worked the farm 
for us; th’ lad looks worn and sad ; thou’st 
kept un waiting long enough. Well, 
daughter,” she cried a moment later, “ what’s 
th’ matter wi’ the girl ? Art crying ? ” 

“ I am not -well to-night, my head is split¬ 
ting. Good night, mother, good-bye! ” Elsie 
cried hysterically, and quitting the old woman 
she hurried from the room. 

* * * * 

The lovers were married abroad and passed 
the honeymoon in Switzerland. For a while 
the girl was happy; the mutual affection 
between her and her husband and the constant 
change of scene, caused her to forget her 
treachery towards the young farmer, and her 
bad conduct towards her mother. But there 
came a time when her thoughts returned 
constantly to her old home, and one day she 
sent a letter to her mother full of tender 
inquiries and entreaties for forgiveness. No 
reply came in answer to it, and she wrote 
again, and again received no reply, whereupon 
she addressed herself to the faithful servant, 
Martha, who sent her even worse news than 
she had anticipated. Upon reading the letter 
in which her daughter announced her flight and 
contemplated marriage with a stranger, the 
widow had broken out into a torrent of 
reproaches against the girl, and torn out the 
page in the Bible upon which her name was 
inscribed. She ordered Martha to remove 
from her sight everything that could remind 
her of her daughter’s existence, and forbade 
her to mention Elsie’s name in her presence. 
She chose to regard herself as disgraced bv 
the girl’s conduct, and sending for Jim abased 
herself before him. She had had paroxysms 
of grief and anger, and then been seized with 
an attack of paralysis. 

Elsie was • terribly distressed by the news 
and made her plans for a hasty return to 
England. Her husband volunteered to accom¬ 
pany her, and they were upon their homeward 
journey when he was attacked by a malady of 
which the nature for a while was uncertain. 
It presently discovered itself as typhoid fever, 
and it worked such quick havoc with the 
patient that within a fortnight he was a dead 
man. 

This staggering blow almost robbed the 
young bride of her reason; she had a vague 
sense of meeting her husband’s relations, of 


receiving kind treatment at their hands, and 
of declining their offers to provide a home for 
her. Her home, she felt, was with her mother 
in the cottage in the pine-wood. The events 
of the past few weeks, her clandestine 
meetings with her lover, her flight, her 
marriage, her sojourn in Switzerland now 
seemed unreal to her, like the occurrences in 
a dream to the awakened sleeper. She had no 
feeling of responsibility while in this dazed 
condition, her acts seemed to have been 
determined for her; but when she drew near 
to her old home and beheld the familiar 
landscape, a terrible sense of guilt took 
possession of her. She dreaded her forth¬ 
coming meeting with her mother. She had 
broken her word, deceived others, turned her 
back upon her duties. Ah, but she had 
been punished for her guilt! At t*he sight 
of her widow’s weeds her mother would over¬ 
look the past, and be moved to pity towards 
her. 

As upon the evening that preceded her 
flight the cottage door was ajar, and she 
stepped into the passage and thence into the 
living-room. The lamp was alight, the table 
laid with the tea-things; her mother was 
asleep in the armchair before the fire. The 
girl was shocked at her appearance; she was 
visibly older and her face wore an expression 
of pain ; but what chiefly alarmed the daughter 
was the stertorous breathing and twitching 
features of the sleeper. She seemed to be 
engaged in a struggle, to be in the agonising 
throes of a nightmare; then suddenly she 
emitted a cry and opened her eyes full upon 
her daughter, but there was no animation in 
them, no sign that she recognised the girl. In 
alarm Elsie fell back a couple of paces, and 
the sound of the movement caused the old 
woman to sit up in her chair and look about 
her. At the same moment Martha entered, 
started, took in the situation, and rushed 
towards her mistress who was still unaware of 
her daughter’s presence. 

“ Miss Elsie hath returned,” said she, 
putting her arm round the old woman. “ She 
be here ! See ! ” 

Mrs. Coleman shook her head and muttered, 
“ She be in furrin parts wi’ a strange man.” 

“No, no, mother, I am here,” cried the 
girl, coming forward. “ My husband is dead. 
God has punished me. I have come home to 
ask for your forgiveness.” 

“There be no forgiveness for ’ee,” said the 
old woman glancing at her with a frown. 
“ Thou’st deceived us, brought disgrace upon 
thy mother and broken an honest man’s 
heart. Go, go away! I will not have thee 
here.” Saying which she turned away from 
the girl, and bending over the fire held up her 
shivering hands to the warmth. 

Martha pleaded with her, crying, “ Poor 
Miss Elsie be a widow ; thou’lt forgive her, 
surely, after what she hath suffered.” 

At that the old woman glanced sideways at 
her daughter who was resting against the 
table and looking earnestly at her mother. 
She presented a most pathetic figure in her 
widow’s dress; her face was pale and thin ; 
the muscles of her frame were relaxed ; she 
seemed about to fall from weakness. 

“ I have lost my dear husband,” she sighed. 
“Think of what that means to me. Remem¬ 
ber father’s death.” And then, coming 
forward, she went down upon her knees, hid 
her face in her mother’s lap and sobbed. 

“ I forgive thee, daughter,” said the mother. 
“Th’ Lord hath punished thee, and thou’t 
repentant.” 
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UFFINGTON, BERKSHIRE. 


CHARACTERISTIC CHURCH TOWERS OF ENGLISH COUNTIES. 


PART IV. 

BERKSHIRE. 

From the special point of view of these 
articles, Berkshire is one of the least satisfac¬ 
tory counties in England, not that its churches 
are uninteresting—several of them are very 
much the reverse—but what we mean is this : 
neither the churches, nor their towers, in any 
special manner illustrate the works of a local 
school. In fact, almost any of these buildings 
might just as well be found in other counties. 

The church which we illustrate, Uffington, 
is a curious and a highly interesting build¬ 
ing with many peculiarities, which do not 
seem to belong to any local school. The 
three beautiful thirteenth century porches 
seem to resemble the work at Salisbury 
Cathedral, and are so rich in detail, and so 
bold in scale, that they give the idea of either 
having been prepared for a much larger 
church, or designed by some man who was in 
the habit of working at minsters or cathe¬ 
drals. It is not improbable that they may 
have been designed or executed by the archi¬ 


tects or builders of Salisbury Cathedral. The 
positions of these doorways are very curious; 
one is on the.east side of the south transept. 
We believe this to be unique in any parish 
church in England. The second is on the 
south side of the chancel and has a projecting 
canopy over it, an uncommon treatment. The 
third is in the great porch on the south side, 
which has been a magnificent work. This porch 
is vaulted, and the inner door is covered with 
fine early scroll-work hinges. It is singular 
that the three doorways should have been 
treated so very elaborately, and it has struck 
us that, as these doorways are quite as early 
in style as any portion of the building, the 
church may have been commenced on a scale 
of magnificence that it was found impossible 
or uuadvisable to continue, and so the building 
was completed in a plainer and less splendid 
style. 

It should also be noticed that all the three 
entrances are on the south side of the church, 
and there are no entrances either at the west 
end or north. The chancel and transepts are 
simple Early English work, but there are very 


curious features in the transepts. The south 
transept has a peculiar gabled projection, 
evidently an altar-space, on its eastern side, 
and the north transept possesses two such 
projections all identical in design, and it will 
be noticed that the lights of these windows 
are not arched, but run up until they are cut 
off by the copings of the gable—a very ugly 
arrangement. It looks as if the gables were 
originally intended to have been higher up, 
and that this was a piece of economy. 

The tower is octagonal broached down on 
to a square base. The arches which support 
the “crossing” are very plain. The first 
storey of the tower is Early English, but the 
upper storey has been tampered with : at 
present it is terminated with an embattled 
parapet and dwarf pinnacles. The interior of 
this church is uninteresting and very much 
plainer than the exterior. 

Shottesbrook is the only lofty stone spire of 
importance in the county, and, like Uffington, 
this church is a small interesting cruciform 
building, very charming, but with no local 
peculiarities whatever. 


MORE ABOUT PEGGY. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

When Peggy was dressing for dinner 
that evening a knock came to her door, 
and Arthur’s voice demanded entrance. 
She flew to meet him, and felt her 
spirits go up at a bound at the sight of 
his smile. 

“ Have you come to say you have for- 
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given me ? ” she asked, linking her arm 
in his, and shaking back the mane of 
hair which fell over the white dressing- 
gown. “ I am so thankful to see you, 
for I am appallingly hungry, and yet to 
eat a crumb while you were still angry 
with me, would have been a moral 
impossibility. I did not know how to 
get through dinner.” 


“ Angry ! When was I angry ? I was 
never angry with you, Peggykins, that 1 
know of! ” 

“ Oh, Arthur ! This very afternoon. 
A most lacerating glance. It cut into 
me like knives.” 

Arthur laughed ; a short, half-hearted 
laugh which ended in a sigh. 

“ Oh, is that all! I was annoyed for 
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a moment, but it seems a small cause 
for so much emotion. Can’t you bear 
even a glance of disapproval, young 
lady ? ” 

“No, I can’t! Not from people I 
love, for I do love them so badly, that 
there’s no peace or comfort for me 
unless they are pleased with me in 
return. I am not blaming you, dear, 
but it was the first time, you see, that 
you have ever taken part against me.” 

“ Ah, well, it won’t happen again ; 
it’s the last time as well as the first! ” 
sighed Arthur wearily. “ I came to tell 
you, Peg, that Rosalind and I have 
come to a definite understanding. You 
knew so much that it is only fair that 
you should know the whole. You would 
soon be asked to congratulate her on 
her engagement to Lord Everscourt.” 

Peggy marched to the other end of the 
room, aimed a deliberate blow at an un¬ 
offending wicker work-table and hurled 
it to the ground. She glared with an 
expression of savage satisfaction at the 
miscellaneous articles scattered broad¬ 
cast over the floor, curled her lips 
scornfully at her own reflection in the 
glass, and finally walked back to Arthur’s 
side, and exclaimed in a tragic voice— 

“ I knew it! I knew it was coming ! 
She affected to ask my advice, but I 
told her it was waste of time, as she 
had really made up her mind what she 
meant to do. Then she began to cry 
and said I was cruel, and went away 
with you so willingly that I thought 
perhaps, after all, I had judged too 
quickly, for she does care for you, 
Arthur, I know she does ! She could 
not deny that, I suppose ? ” 

“No, she did not deny it. She loves 
me in her own way, but it’s not my 
way, Peg—or yours ! She would have 
been happy with me if I had been rich, 
but she is not prepared to make any 
sacrifices on my account, and would 
rather give me up than live a quiet re¬ 
stricted life. She does not even under¬ 
stand how much she is losing, poor girl, 
or how little satisfaction she will get in 
return ! ” 

Peggy set her lips tightly. 

“ No, she does not understand, and 
that makes one sorry for her, for she 
misses just the best thing in life. I 
used to think when I was a child that 
the thing I wanted most was for people 
to love me, not in an ordinary, calm, 
matter-of-fact sort of way, you know, 
but to love me frightfully , and care 
for me more than anyone else in the 
world! I used to put myself to any 
amount of trouble to be agreeable, for 
even if I did not care for a person myself, 
it worried me to death if that person were 
not devoted to me! There were thirty- 
six girls at school besides the gover¬ 
nesses, so you may imagine how ex¬ 
hausting it was to be nice to them all. 
Well, I’ve come to the conclusion that 
it’s a mistake. It’s sweet to be loved, 
but it’s ever so much sweeter to love. 
It is so inspiring to forget all about 
one’s tiresome little self and care more 
for somebody else. When I love people 
I feel,” Peggy threw back her head and 
expanded her little shoulders with a 
terrific breath, “omnipotent! There 
is nothing I could not be or do or suffer 


to help them. The more they need from 
me the happier I am. Don’t you know 
how you feel after listening to a beauti¬ 
ful sermon—that you really wish some¬ 
thing disagreeable would happen, to 
give you an opportunity of behaving 
well and being sweet and unselfish ? 
Well, that’s just how one feels in a 
lesser way to the people one loves on 
earth. It’s how I feel to you at this 
moment, Arthur darling, when I know 
you are suffering. I wish I could take 
all the misery and bear it for you. Is 
your heart quite broken, you dear old 
lad?” 

“No, Peg, it is not. I feel miserable 
enough, but I don’t delude myself that 
I have received a life-long wound. It 
has been a dream, you know, a school¬ 
boy’s dream, but I always realised that 
the princess was not for me. She is so 
lovely that one’s heart goes out to her 
instinctively, but it never seemed pos¬ 
sible to think of her as a part of my 
work-a-day life. It’s dreary work wak¬ 
ing in the cold grey light and realising 
that the dream is over, but I shall pull 
myself together as time goes on, and 
make the best of what remains.” 

“ You will be surprised to discover 
how much that is ! There are many 
people left who love you and long to 
make you happy, and in time to come 
you will be thankful that things are 
arranged as they are. There are 
dozens of other girls who are far better 
worth winning-” 

“ But I don’t happen to want them ! 
That makes all the difference ! ” sighed 
Arthur sadly. “ Ah, Peg, it is easy to 
be philosophical for another person. I 
could offer volumes of common-sense 
consolations to another fellow in my 
position, but they fall very flat when it 
comes to one’s own turn. It is im¬ 
possible to judge for another person.” 

“Yet onlookers see most of the 
game, and no one could know you and 
Rosalind and not feel that you were a 
thousand times too good for her ! Think 
of mother! Think of Mrs. Asplin ! 
Compare her with them, and you will 
see how different she is. I can quite 
understand your feelings, for she fas¬ 
cinated me, too, and however stern I 
mean to be, I have to give in when 
she takes the trouble to smile upon 
me, but one wants something more 
than pretty ways, and she would have 
disappointed you, Arthur, I know she 
would! You would have found her 
empty-headed and unsympathetic just 
where you needed sympathy most.” 

“Ah, well, well, we won’t discuss 
her any more. It is not our business. 
If you want to please me, Peg, you will 
be as friendly as possible when you 
meet. She will have her own troubles 
to bear, poor girl, and it will be all the 
easier for you since you believe that I 
have had a fortunate escape.” 

He tried to smile, but it was an un¬ 
successful attempt, and Peggy realised 
that the wound was as yet too fresh to 
bear handling. The time would come 
when Arthur would be ready to receive 
consolation, but now it was easy to 
see that depreciation of Rosalind’s 
character only added to his distress. 
He did not attempt to contradict his 
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sister’s statements, but no doubt the 
fact that he was unable to do so was 
the bitterest drop in his cup. Peggy 
clasped her arms round his arm and 
looked into his face with wistful eyes. 

“ Oh, Arthur, I wonder why it is that 
the two things which you have cared 
for most in your life have both been 
denied to you ? You wanted two things 
—just two—and they have both ended in 
disappointment ! If you had been wilful 
and selfish, it would have been different, 
but you never were that. You worked 
hard and thought of other people before 
yourself, and still nothing has gone 
right! How is it ? Why is it ? Why 
should it be ? ” 

Arthur shook his head sadly. 

“I don’t know, Peg. My luck, I 
suppose,” he replied in a tone so de¬ 
jected that it brought the tears to his 
sister’s eyes. 

“No, it is not your luck,” she contra¬ 
dicted quickly. “I know what it is— 
it has just come to me this minute. 
It is because there are better things 
waiting! It is all rough and miserable 
just now, but further along the path it 
will get beautiful again. Oh, I believe 
it will be very beautiful, and when you 
get there, Arthur, you will be thankful 
that you went on and did not stop half 
way.” 

“Dear little Peg!” he said fondly, 
“I hope I shall. It’s a cheery thought, 
and I’ll adopt it forthwith and try to 
look ahead, not backwards, and you 
must do the same. No more tears, 
please ! You must help me by being 
bright and talking persistently of some¬ 
thing else. And now I must go or you 
will never be ready for that dinner you 
want so badly. I’m very hungry myself, 
so please don’t keep us waiting.” 

He hurried out of the room, leaving 
Peggy to continue her hairdressing 
operations with a tear trickling slowly 
over her cheek, and a speculative expres¬ 
sion in her eye. 

Hungry ? But he had no business to 
be hungry ! Never in the course of her 
readings had she come across the case 
of a rejected lover openly avowing an 
impatience for dinner, and despite her 
anxiety for her brother’s happiness, 
Peggy could not subdue a certain 
regret that he should have showed 
such a painful inconsistency in the 
performance of his part! 

The next day brought the visit to 
London to a conclusion, but Peggy 
said her adieux with the pleasant ex¬ 
pectation of meeting her friends again 
before many weeks were over. When 
Parliament rose, Arthur would be free, 
and had agreed all the more willingly 
to come down to Yew Pledge as Rosa¬ 
lind and her father would at that time 
be visiting Lady Darcy in Switzerland. 
An invitation to Eunice for the same 
time had also been eagerly accepted, 
and Peggy was full of rose-coloured 
schemes for the amusement of her 
guests. 

“Picture to yourself, my dear,” she 
cried tragically, “that never yet have 1 
had the pleasure of entertaining a friend 
in my own domain ! I don’t know if 
you will enjoy yourself, but I am sure that 
I shall. I have views on the subject of 
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hospitality, and am anxious to test them. 

I shall treat you like a puppet and play 
all sorts of experiments on you to try 
the effect. I should wish you to feel 
tired sometimes in the morning, and 
stay in bed to breakfast, so that I could 
wait upon you, and to be too lazy to dress 
yourself now and again, so that I could 
arrange your hair in different styles. If 
you could manage to be a little ill, it 
would be charming, for then 1 could nurse 
you and be severe about your diet, but 
if you keep well we will make the best 
of it and entertain the neighbourhood. 
I’ll set to work at once to plan something 
original and startling.” 

“Oh, do!” cried Eunice eagerly. 
“I’d love to be startled. I shall look 
forward to coming every single day 
until the time arrives and be the most 
obedient of puppets. You are a dear, 
Peggy—I do love you. I’m so grateful 
to you for being kind to me.” 

“ It’s my nature, dear. Go on de¬ 
serving it. Three remarks at least I 
insist upon at every meal, and if you 
could increase the number to six I should 
be correspondingly gratified. Don’t 
stare at the carpet, don’t look fright¬ 
ened when there is nothing to be fright¬ 
ened at, and look after my beloved 
brother for my sake. Those are my 
last instructions for your guidance. 
Arthur feels lonely sometimes, just as 
you do, and it would help you both if 
you would talk to him sometimes, or, 
still better, let him talk to you. Men, 
my dear,” sighed Miss Peggy with an air 
of experience, “ men like nothing better 
than to talk of themselves with a woman 
as audience. Ask questions about his 
work, his plans, his thoughts, and he 
will go on talking happily so long as 
you will sit and listen to him. You 
could do that, at least, if you could not 
talk yourself.” 

“ Oh, yes, easily. I’d like it. I love 
to hear him talk,” assented Eunice 
naively. She fixed the soft shy eyes 
upon Peggy’s face, and that young lady 


felt that she had shown her usual shrewd¬ 
ness in suggesting such an arrangement, 
for a sweeter confidante it would have 
been difficult to find, or one more ready 
with sympathetic interest. 

With her usual tactfulness Eunice 
declined to accompany Peggy to the 
station, so that her presence should 
put no check upon the last conversa¬ 
tion between brother and sister, but no 
reference was made on either side to 
the event of two days before. Arthur 
seemed anxious to talk on impersonal 
subjects, so they discussed the old 
friends and their doings—Esther and 
her theories, Mellicent and her ro¬ 
mances, and sent affectionate memories 
after the two absentees, Reg working 
his uphill way in the world, and Oswald 
in his luxurious home. It was always 
a happy task to recall bygone days, 
and the “Do you remember?” filled 
up the conversation until the last 
moment arrived, and Peggy leant out 
of the carriage window looking down 
upon Arthur with an anxious scrutiny. 
The dear face looked worn and thin, 
and the forehead showed a couple 
of lines which she had never seen 
before. 

“ Oh, Arthur, I wish I were staying 
longer or that you were coming home 
with me ! ” she cried impetuously. “ I 
can’t bear leaving you alone just now. 
You need to be petted and coddled 
and made a fuss of, you dear old boy, 
and I am desolated that I can’t do it! 
What is the use of having a sister if 
she can’t do anything for you when you 
are in trouble ? ” 

“She has done a great deal for me 
already, and is such a sympathetic 
person, Peg, that I am afraid she would 
spoil me altogether if she had her way ! 
It’s just as well that we have to be 
separated for a time, for the less I 
think of myself the better. It can 
do no good and only unfit me for work. 
I’m going to set my teeth and begin 
afresh. Consolation prohibited, my 


dear, but hints for support and occupa¬ 
tion thankfully received ! ” 

And then had Peggy an inspiration ! 
A flash of mischievous enjoyment lit up 
the hazel eyes, but before Arthur had 
time to discover it, it had disappeared 
and been replaced by an innocent little 
smile. 

“You might do a good turn to Eunice 
by cheering her up after my loss ! It 
would be beneficial for you to make the 
effort, and the Rollos would be grate¬ 
ful. It is not easy to make her talk, 
but you would find it worth the effort, 
for she has sweet thoughts, and—on 
occasion—a pretty little wit of her own.” 

“ On somewhat rare occasions, I 
should say,” replied Arthur smiling, 
but all the same he looked pleased 
at the suggestion, and the smile lingered 
on his lips as at some pleasant remem¬ 
brance. 

When the whistle sounded and the 
train began to move onwards, he waved 
his hand and nodded a cheery assent. 

“ Right, Peg! For the credit of the 
family, your pupil shall not be allowed 
to fall back into her old ways. I’ll do 
my duty towards her.” 

“Mind you do!” cried Peggy and 
flopped down on her seat with a soft 
explosion of laughter. “Fla! ha!” 
she cried aloud. “Ha! ha!” and 
flourished her magazine in triumph. 

The next moment she became aware 
that an old lady seated in the opposite 
corner was regarding her with glances 
of apprehension, and stealthily fumbling 
for her umbrella as a possible means of 
defence. 

“ She thinks I am mad ! ” quoth Miss 
Peggy to herself. “ How truly gratify¬ 
ing ! I must foster the delusion.” She 
turned her magazine ostentatiously up¬ 
side down, smiled vacantly at the pic¬ 
tures, and feigning to fall asleep, watched 
beneath her eyelashes the compassionate 
glances with which she was regarded, 
shaking the while with inward laughter ! 

(To he continued.) 


HOW TO GROW APPLES AND PEARS. 


PART IV. 

VARIETIES AND LAND. 

A short allusion was made to some orchards 
in the last paper as to loss from the use of 
improper stocks, choice of wrong varieties to 
suit soil, and wrong age of trees at planting. 
The first matter was treated of, the other two 
come in course, and as they are belonging to 
first principles, it will be well to treat of them 
at fair length, as, being “ principles,” they 
are most important points in fruit-growing, 
especially in planting orchards. It is on the 
observation of simple things and carrying 
them out diligently that success depends, 
while negligence is almost sure to bring 
disaster. And not only has suitability of 
varieties to soil to be considered, but market 
requirements, as well as private use, require a 
little attention. 

An illustration is here given (Fig. 4) of a 
tree that has done badly. It is that of a 
King of the Pippins variety, and had been 
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planted something under twenty years when 
the photo was taken. Its poor growth, to¬ 
gether with the failure of many more of the 
same variety, planted at the same time, goes 
to show that it was not a proper variety to suit 
the soil. Out of a good many planted there 
are only a very few now left standing. There 
are about three or four better trees than this, 
but not one good one ; about from 80 to 90 per 
cent, of them did so badly that they were 
grubbed up, and only these few left to see 
what they would come to, but the longer they 
stand the worse they appear to get, although 
they occasionally bear a lot of fruit for their 
size and vigour, which last is very low, as 
may be seen. They are very tender as to soil. 
The land on which this tree stands has had a 
very liberal treatment, as to culture and 
manure, for many years. As there was a 
crop of other fruit, under the trees, these 
things had to be attended to. All the 
trees were fine, healthy-looking, well-grown 
trees when planted, with six feet stems 


and nice-looking heads ; all looked very 
promising at the time of planting: and they 
fruited heavily the second summer from 
planting; but they began to get sickly and 
deseased after three or four years, and they 
continued to get worse as time went on. 
Among the varieties the “ Cellini ” was the 
worst. Only one tree remains out of them 
all of that variety. The number was consider¬ 
able, and that tree is too ridiculously bad to 
put before the world. It has a stem six feet 
high, and it has one bough on it about two 
feet long. That is all except a few short 
stumps which will not grow, for it was cut 
back to get rid of the dead and dying limbs, 
in hopes it would put forth fresh growth, but 
it never has, and there it stands, a monument 
of stagnation. All the others have been 
removed. They had no roothold in the ground. 
The roots of many of them when grubbed up 
were not as good as when planted, many of 
them having died completely. They were 
cankered and done for, the canker disease 
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having run quite down the centre of the tree 
to the roots, as could be seen when cut 
asunder, the wood being discoloured and dead 
in the middle of the trees all the way down. 
The “ Loddington ” was as bad, and all the trees 
of it are quite gone. The varieties that at 
present seem to do the best are Lemon Pippins 
and Wellingtons. The Pippins stand lirst. 
They have grown almost all the time, although 
there was a time in which '.he tips of the 
branches died off too much to be good. The 
Wellingtons are now growing, and some 
others ; but it is no use to particularise every 
variety here. There is no doubt there was 
more than one cause operating for the bad 
when they were planted. Bad stocks, wrong 
varieties, and too large at planting ; either of 
which would work harm, but when all three 
come together, as in this case, then nothing 
but failure can be expected. As to wrong 
stocks this seems to be one cause of the 
failure, for other trees planted on the exact 
same spots as the dead ones occupied, being 
propagated on the Crab stock, are growing 
healthy and strong as they should. But it 
must be said that they were quite young at 
the time of planting which is another point in 
their favour. The varieties are more hardy, 
and consequently more suited to the clay soil. 
Therefore these last planted trees have all 
three points in their favour instead of against, 
as was the case with the first planting. All 
this makes a wide difference in total, but not 
such difference as would be generally noticed, 
and what is more, the differences are not such 
as are popularly accepted as good. The 
reverse is generally sought for, as persons 
generally like to see good large trees when 
planted, and will give more for large than 
small young trees, and as to varieties, the 
finest and most handsome are most sought for, 
regardless of other points, and as to the stocks 
upon which they are propagated, it is seldom 
the purchaser knows anything about it, but 
the nurseryman knows very well that those 
propagated on the free stock will grow faster 
in the nursery, and so make finer-looking trees 
to get out quickly, and as they come easier 
and please the customer better, there is every 
temptation for him to use them. 

Now as these points should be accurately 
known by the planter to whose hand the work 
is entrusted, it follows that one who does not 
know much about them is very likely to go 
wrong. And his work proves his knowledge. 
It is true that all must have a learning, and 
no school is so good as that of practical ex¬ 
perience, but it takes years of life and close 
observation to learn it out so. There should 


not be any need of this if a man can be found 
whose good work proves his knowledge. 
They are not plentiful, but there are some; 
but proof lies in the management of the work 
that has been entrusted to their hands. Had 
nil these points been known to those who had 
the management of these orchards, it would 
have amounted almost to a criminality to have 
planted them so. Evidently they were not 
known, and so the blame is less, although 
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those who do wrong from want of knowledge 
have to suffer just the same as those who do 
wrong wilfully. The laws of nature are 
inexorable : they put nothing to the account of 
intention. If an evil is committed it is done, 
and the penalty must be paid just the same as 
if done with the most wicked intent. 

Jt will be seen that the specimen in the 
photo is in a very bad way. The tips of the 
branches are dead ; the tree has grown but 
very little indeed ; the body is unhealthy, 
rough and ragged ; the bark has none of that 


smooth green and glossy appearance which 
belongs to healthy, strong-growing trees; it 
is flaky and rough, although it has been 
dressed with lime and other washes to keep it 
right; but such things in such cases are no 
good. The fault lies at the root. It has 
scarcely any rooting in all these years; it is 
easily swayed to and fro by the hand, and it 
could almost be pulled up by the roots, even 
after all these years of standing there, having 
received more than a usual amount of manure 
and culture. The weakness is inherent, as 
was pointed out in the paper on stocks. It is 
not the fault of the land, as it stands on good 
mould of two feet deep, resting on a good 
friable clay subsoil, and is well drained. 
Some young Bismarck trees, some Duke of 
Devonshire and some others are close to it 
and are doing very well, a specimen of which 
may appear in the next paper. It would 
appear that these varieties are hardier or more 
suited to the soil. But, as before said, they 
were planted young and on the Crab and the 
Paradise stocks. The newly-planted trees, 
only having been in the land a few years, are 
going by the old trees very fast. There is 
evidently something which is operating very 
decidedly, and it can be nothing else more or 
less than the causes stated, namely, more 
proper stocks, younger at planting time, and 
better suitability to soil, which last is not a 
small matter, as there are some Mr. Glad¬ 
stones, Stirling Castle trees and one or two 
others which do not grow so well as the 
Bismarcks and Duke of Devonshires. 

Altogether, the orchard spoken of is a most 
excellent object lesson. It shows many 
instances of varieties which are suitable and 
unsuitable to soil, and it is from such 
instances that knowledge should be gained. 
It serves to guide in other operations. But 
these orchards referred to are by no means 
singulai exceptions, they are only fair samples 
of thousands more throughout the country. 
No better proof of this can be found than by 
a perusal of the little book Wasted Orchards. 
It gives a graphic description of the state of 
the orchards in twenty-four of the best 
orchard counties of England. It was then- 
wretched plight that caused the Wool Hope 
Club to look into the matter in Hereford, and 
lesulted in the book The Herefordshire Pomona, 
with a measure of merit, and highly esteemed 
by some. It is very costly on account of the 
many coloured plates in it, which some admire. 
Such disaster almost invariably follows the 
three faults named—bad stocks, planting large 
trees and bad selection of varieties. 

{To he continued.) 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


TWILIGHT CIRCLE. 

A. H.—The oldest and most experienced of God’s 
children have to fight against the tendency to 
wandering thoughts both in public and private 
prayer and other devotional exercises. We all 
need to ask our Father to pardon “ the iniquity 
of our holy things.” Does it not seem strange 
that a sense of mere good manners will restrain us, 
in our intercourse with human friends, from the 
carelessness and absent-mindedness which too 
often accompany us when we profess to enter the 
more immediate presence of God ? We look 
towards those whom we address and listen for 
their reply. If we ask a favour, we wait eagerly 
for the answer, stirred, as the case may be, by 
hope or fear. We are generally in earnest in 
dealing with our earthly friends, because, if we 
ask them for anything, we really want it. Look 
into your own heart, dear girl, and ask yourself 
whether you really long to be heard and answered 
when you go to make known your requests unto 
God. By your own confession, you are unable to 
say your prayers without finding yourself “ thinking 
of all kinds of things that have no connection with 
them.” Yet your letter shows that you do wish for 
real communion with your Father-God, instead of 
the poor lip-service 3 r ou so constantly offer. The 


“ saying of prayers ” is far from being real prayer. 
You have already found out this much. There is 
more true prayer in your simple words, “ Help me 
to overcome this temptation. I do so want to be 
able to say my prayers properly,” than in any 
number of formal sentences with the uttering of 
which the heart has nothing to do. Did you ever 
read and enter into the meaning of that beautiful 
hymn on prayer by Montgomery, which is to be 
found in most hymn-books, and begins— 

Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire, 

Uttered or unexpressed : 

The motion of a hidden fire, 

That trembles in the breast. 

Prayer is the burden of a sigh, 

The falling of a tear, 

The upward glancing of an eye, 

When none but God is near.” 

These verses will just illustrate what I meant in 
the words that preceded them. Read the hymn 
and ask with all your heart, “ Lord, teach me how 
to pray.” We want, not merely words, but the 
spirit of prayer and of longing to be, as it were, 
in touch with God by means of it. We need to 
feel and mean every word we say, and to rvavt 
what we ask for. If we do these, there will be 


no wandering minds, no mere lip-service no 
forgetting that we have asked for anything,’ but 
a looking for the answer, yet in a spirit of 
submission to God’s will. Lastly, long prayers 
have no special merit. The poor publican’s prayer 
was only, “ God be merciful to me a sinner,” but 
he went to his house a happy man. The Pharisees 
made long prayers for a pretence, and so received 
condemnation instead of comfort and blessing. 

I he Wise Preacher in Ecclesiastes gives these 
inspired words, “Be not rash with thy mouth, and 
let not thine heart be hasty to utter anything”— 
or “ a word “ before God : for God is in heaven, 
and,thou upon earth: therefore let thy words be 
few.” I have written at much greater length on 
this subject than I meant to do in answer to your 
letter, which was alike short and to the point. 
In replying to you, I am also responding to 
the requests of several other correspondents who 
wished for something to be said about prayer. I 
do trust this letter may be helpful to you all, for 
quoting again from the hymn I have named— 

“ Praj'er is the Christian’s vital breath,” 
it is the way by which we approach God to seek 
comfort, guidance, pardon, new strength—in short 
all that we want, and that He, in His great love 
is more than willing to give us for Jesus’ sake. 
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One who Tries to be a True Soldier in the Army 
of God.— Your letters are always welcome, and 
the renewed testimony as to the result of our 
“talks” on your own life is most cheering. I 
believe, with you, that such results must have 
followed “ because the bond of union between us 
seemed so strong and real.” Can you wonder 
that means so simple were blest beyond all our 
expectations when you write, “I always pray for 
our whole Circle, and for you especially,” and many 
others have written almost the same words ? We 
should be wicked and faithless if we thought that, 
after being invited to tell our requests unto God, 
He would turn a deaf ear to us or refuse to answer 
our prayers. You have no cause to be ashamed of 
your words about one of our latest talks. I do 
understand, and I rejoice that you are not afraid 
to tell me of the sweet, wholly-pure, and womanly 


feelings which animate you. They are divinely 
implanted and are shared by every woman who is 
true to her God-given nature. I sympathise and 
i give you not a little but much love in return for 
yours. You ask, “ Do you think it possible for me 
or any girl to be in God’s sight as useful a soldier 
as a man who fights on a real battle-field ? I have 
to stay at home and do nothing in particular when 
I would give a lot to go to South Africa to look 
after the wounded. A girl can do so little ; a man 
so much.” Your next sentence partly anticipates 
my answer, but not altogether. A girl can be a 
true soldier, and fight not only hard but continuous 
battles within a seemingly narrow circle. She 
cannot do a man’s terrible work on a battle-field 
any more than the bravest soldier of the Queen 
could fill her place of duty and of combat at home. 
But the girl’s work is no whit less important in its 


sphere. She who has regularly done what she 
calls “ the little ” as well as she could, and whose 
conscience assures her that she has done it 
“ heartily as unto the Lord,” ought to be a happy 
girl. But if all the while she did it under protest 
as it were, if a spirit of discontent and rebellion 
stirred her, and she despised the everyday though 
God-given task, her battle has not been fought 
at all. Our real fight has to be waged against 
self. The feelings of discontent with daily life and 
work, the craving after what has been denied, the 
longing to do great things instead of the simpler 
duties that await us, need to be fought against and 
overcome. Who shall say that the girl-soldier of 
Christ, who thus fights and conquers, has had an 
easily-won victory, though a bloodless one ? Has 
it not called forth courage, patience, self-denial, 
perseverance, and distrust of self, and been the 
means of bringing her into closer contact with the 
Captain of our salvation ? The fact that you have 
a near kinsman “ gone to the front ” will no doubt 
increase your longing »o do something for our 
wounded soldiers. I hardly speak to a friend 
without hearing that she is carrying a similar 
burden of suspense and anxiety on account of some 
loved one in South Africa. The fact that none of 
my own kindred are there, or likely to be, makes 
me feel even more for those who wait for tidings 
with a mixture of fear and hope. Yet every 
soldier belongs to us all, and we can at least 
think lovingly of them and pray for them all 
and for those who bear the burden of anxiety 
at home. 

Mina.— “ Do you think it is wrong for a girl to desire 
a wider sphere of labour and usefulness than that 
which home duties afford?” I hope you have 
not misunderstood my answer to “ A Southern 
Lassie,” in the November part, or that you will 
misunderstand the reply to another correspondent 
which precedes this. Do not think for a moment 
that I advise any’ girl to sit down with folded 
hands or to rest contented with less than the best 
that is within her reach. If there were no 
ambition, no striving after higher and better 
things, there would be no progress. It is a good 
thing to be discontented in the right way. The 
discontent with self which makes us resolve to do 
better whatever we have to do, the longings after 
what we have not which impel us to lead nobler 
lives in order that in place of our one talent the 
five may be entrusted to us, are of a kind to be 
cherished and encouraged. It is when such 
longings make us neglectful of present duties and 
we perform them in an indifferent, half-hearted 
way that they should be fought against and 
overcome. 

E. C. H.—I am glad to know that your little 
composition has proved acceptable. It gave me 
pleasure to suggest the slight alterations you have 
since made, and still more to have the glimpse of 
your “inner self” afforded by your letters. They 
tell very plainly that you would indeed best please 
yourself by doing what is strictly right and true. I 
shall be glad to hear from you at any time, if I can 
advise or help you. 


ANNIE. 

Every girl bearing by legal registration 
the above name or its foreign equivalent 
or the abbreviated form of Ann or Anne is 
requested to compile and write a paper 
under the title of 

Some Annies in History 

in competition for prizes. 

There will be three prizes. First 
Prize, Five Guineas ; Second Prize, 
Three Guineas ; Third Prize, One 
Guinea. The Editor will adjudicate, 
and the prizes will be sent in the form 
of a cheque. No paper will be returned, 
whether stamps be sent for the purpose 
or not. 

The MS. must occupy from three to 
four pages of foolscap (in a sheet of 
foolscap there are four pages), and must 
be legibly written and signed by the full 
name and address of the writer. 

Each essay should be sent in an 
envelope by post to the Editor, Girl’s 
Own Paper, 56, Paternoster Row, 
London, with the words “Annie Com¬ 
petition ” written on the left-hand top 
corner. The last day for receiving the 
papers is April 26, 1900. 


OUR NEW PUZZLE POEM. 
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*** Prizes to the amount of six guineas (one of which will be reserved for competitors 
living abroad) are offered for the best solutions of the above puzzle. These prizes will be 
awarded only to girls under 21 years of age. Adults and men may compete for honours, and 
every three months a special prize of a guinea will be given to the one who has done best 
during that time. 

Solutions to be written on one side of the paper only, and to be headed with the name, 
address and (unless from an adult) age of the sender. No competitor will be awarded moie 
than two prizes in one year. 

Solutions must be addressed to The Editor, Girl’s Own Paper, 56, Paternoster Row, 
London. “ Puzzle Poem” to be written on the top left-hand corner of the envelope. 

The last day for receiving solutions from the United Kingdom will be March 16, 1900; 
from Abroad, May 16, 1900. 























MUSIC STUDENTS LEAVING THE PARIS CONSERVATOIRE AFTER THE DAY’S WORK. 

From the painting in the Salon by Jean Beraud. 
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CYCLE GYMKHANAS : 


HOW TO PREPARE AND PRACTISE FOR THEM. 


ic-icis iu a uuu 101 uie iuruierance 
and concentration of sports of all 
kinds. “ Cyckhana ” represents a 
home, school or manage where 
cyclists exercise. 

Neither a gymkhana nor cyckhana 
can be held without an open space, 
either roofless or covered, where the 
various cycle performers can exhibit 
their skill and prowess to an audience. 
Indeed, the first difficulty in con¬ 
nection with a gymkhana is the 


By N. G. BACON. 


According to Major A\ ingfield, who has written a five-shilling book 
entitled Bicycle Gymkhana and Musical Rides , the origin of the word 
gymkhana comes from India, and is indeed comprised of two languages. 
The first syllable is of Greek derivation, but the second is Hindustani. A 
new and better, because more appropriate, term is “ cyckhana,” but this 
is Major Wingfield’s own coinage. Gymkhana has lost its true meaning, 
but iu common language it should really mean gymnasium, whereas it now 
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occupation of a place or an enclosure. Some 
gymkhanas have been held in the public 
thoroughfares without the knowledge of the 
police, but this is only permissible in lonely 
places. In Ireland I heard of one being given 
in a road leading to the seashore, the audience 
accommodating itself on the surrounding hills, 
and the police, although thoroughly conversant 
with the fact, kept conveniently away for a 
season. Little, if any, traffic frequented this 
road, but strange to relate, on that particular 
afternoon, the driver of a seaweed cart wished 
to pass, so some friendly lads cleared the way, 
and the driver’s hand was judiciously covered 
with palm-oil in order that he would show his 
discretion with the aid of a silent tongue, and 
fail to reply to any pertinent questions asked 
by too curious townsmen. Of course, such an 
experience gives piquancy to the gathering, 
for at any moment the untimely presence of a 
gentleman in blue would summarily close the 
proceedings, and cause the party to break up. 

If a large country house, standing in its 
own grounds, with a fairly good lawn or side¬ 
walks conveniently situated for the propulsion 
of a number of cycles, can be obtained, all 
well and good, or, better still, a private park ; 
but if such is lent, the difficulty lies in keeping 
the date secret, and yet letting it be sufficiently 
known privately to ensure a goodly attendance 
of invited guests. If any publicity is given to 
the gathering, the whole town will be on the 
spot hours before the fray to see the fun, and 
nothing is more undesirable than to have 
innumerable uninvited guests, accompanied 
by the riff-raff of the environs, crowding round 
the gates, climbing the walls, the adjacent 
trees, anywhere and eveiy where, provided any 
suitable accommodation is forthcoming. Such 
an audience displays too great enthusiasm in 
regard to the items selected for the programme, 
and uproarious guffaws, shouts, vociferous 
declarations of applause, accompany any 
variation of the afternoon’s entertainment. 

It is pleasanter, weather permitting, to have 
outdoor gatherings, but in large towns this 
may not be possible, for large gardens or open 
spaces of any kind are unobtainable, and a 
hall might be chosen instead. In this case a 
gymnasium or riding-school is preferable. A 


covered building should be at least forty-five 
by thirty feet for a cyckhana, but forty by 
twenty-five yards is desirable for some eight 
riders if the gymkhana is to be held out of 
doors. Should the performers be exception¬ 
ally eypert, from twelve to twenty-four riders 
might join in the ride, but to prevent accident 
each cyclist should be allowed twelve feet of 
space, i.e., there should be six feet, or the 
length of a cycle, between each machine. The 
surface, whether wood, macadam, grass, or 
asphalt, should be level. 

Apart from the exhibition point of view, 
the cyckhana solves the question of what shall 
be done with our cycles in the winter and 
during the rainy season, when it is scarcely 
inviting to brave the elements. However well 
a girl may cycle, there is always room for 
improvement, for graceful riding only comes 
with long practice. To be able to manipulate 
a cycle in a creditable fashion is not every¬ 
thing, for to join in a musical ride it is impera¬ 
tive to be able to ride, not only slowly, but to 
time with music; also to make small circles, 
to steer accurately, take either and sometimes 
both hands off the handle-bars, and mount 
and dismount at a moment’s notice. Such 
training in a cheerful interior of four walls, 
accompanied by pleasant companions, will 
enable the novice to sally forth in more sunny 
times perfectly self-reliant, and ready to 
negotiate any difficult manoeuvring in the 
government of her cycle. 

The metropolitan girls awheel have in Goy’s 
Porchester Hall Cycling Academy, or Mr. 
Eamonson’s Drill Hall Riding School of Hamp¬ 
stead, exceptional opportunities for practising 
for proficiency in expert riding. Musical rides 
and drills are but the A B C of a gymkhana, 
hut gymnastic exercises whilst riding bicycles 
to most lovers of the wheel are quite a novelty. 
Even to reflect upon the ability to systematically 
go through a series of dumb-bell, bar-bell and 
lance performances, and at the same time 
pedal a cycle with the feet so gracefully, and 
with such ease as to show no loss of equi¬ 
librium or strain to retain it, is sufficient for all 
but the ambitious enthusiast. The lance 
exercises perhaps are the most difficult, but 
not the less graceful if the operator is a skilled 


expert, for it is essential to not only change 
the lance from hand to hand, but to strike it 
out vigorously, all of course in unison with the 
harmony of the music, for, be it remembered, 
the performance when perfected is almost a 
work of art, and to realise its interest tothe 
audience it is necessary to picture in one’s 
mind some, say, twelve cyclists who, in 
rhythmical movement, stand ready lance in 
hand, mount their machines, and wheel for¬ 
ward, and cycle as they go through the exer¬ 
cises, with coloured flags adorning the lances. 
The effect is as remarkable as it is picturesque. 

Now, most girls love skipping, and yet few 
would imagine it to be possible to skip with 
a piece of flexible cane whilst mounted on a 
cycle ! Such a feat indeed is difficult, and 
requires weeks, maybe months, of continuous 
practice. But some girls are so ambitious, 
and such accomplished wheelers, that they 
revel in the delight of showing their prowess 
awheel, and so well is this performance 
appreciated that it generally calls forth a round 
of applause from the amazed spectators. 

Have you ever tried to ride a cycle side¬ 
saddle ? is a question that would strike awe to 
the novice’s mind, yet even skirted cyclists 
have proved themselves to be so expert in this 
achievement that their refractory drapery has 
been wonderfully managed. Indeed, nothing 
appears to intimidate the enthusiastic gym- 
khanist, for she will without the slightest 
hesitation practise very difficult feats of trick 
and fancy riding that would baffle experienced 
road-riders. Another exercise is to mount a 
cycle, ride at a fairly good pace, and dismount 
without touching the handle-bars, a most 
expert piece of balancing workmanship. 

For effect, and to amuse as well as instruct 
the audience, it is preferable to start the enter¬ 
tainment with a musical ride, at varied intervals 
to introduce specialists who are adepts at cer¬ 
tain performances, then to follow with com¬ 
panion riding, and to conclude with a maze or 
some mass exhibition. 

Companion riding always creates a sensation, 
and causes considerable amusement. Take, 
for instance, the parasol trick. A lady rider 
sallies forth mounted awheel, carrying her 
parasol; the sun streams from the heavens 
(this may be purely imaginary), and a gentle¬ 
man friend overtakes her, salutes by raising 
his hat, then shakes hands, after which he 
relieves her of the parasol, offers his arm, and 
the pair ride arm-in-arm under its canopy. 

Perhaps the most dainty and picturesque 
sight is that of a musical ride of ladies in 
fancy uniform riding decorated machines, for 
if the various colouring is harmonious the 
effect is very pretty. Riding in harness is 
another charming spectacle, and for this the 
shortest cyclists should be placed in front, 
leaving the tallest to ride in the rear and take 
the reins. This is an excellent performance 
for children, who can easily be trained, and 
become accomplished riders with very little 
practice. 

In addition there are several cycle evolutions 
such as tilting at rings, bending competition, 
handkerchief race, plank riding, etc. But the 
exhibitions of plaiting the maypole, Gretna 
Green, golden maze, ladies’ chain, etc., are 
the most popular for mixed audiences, for in 
all these both ladies and gentlemen are re¬ 
quired, and the fun comes in when in com¬ 
petitive performances some favoured couple 
wins. Mention also should be made of the 
Japanese umbrella race, which is most pic¬ 
turesque and quaint; then there are the polo, 
bat and ball, the Siamese twins, the tortoise, 
the bill-sticking, the needle-threading, the 
egg and spoon, the leading bicycle, the hoop, 
the telegram, and the obstacle races. 

I con record an amusing episode which 
occurred at a Gretna Green race. Four pairs 
of riders rode to receive bundles of clothing, 
which were hurriedly put on by the gentlemen; 



A DRIVING PARTY; OR, RIDING IN HARNESS. 




then the.pair who arrived first at the winning 
post was presented with two rings, which each 
had to put on to the other rider’s finger. The 
bundles of clothing contained most elaborate 
headgear, a trailing skirt, and sundry other 
articles of adornment, of various tints and 
hues, and the wearing of these indiscriminate 
shades gave the unfortunate riders a most 
ludicrous appearance ; but to crown the pro¬ 
ceedings the winner happened to be a gentle.- 
man who had been paying very marked 
attention to his lady partner, and the exchange 
of rings was but a pretty preliminary to their 
being acknowledged an engaged pair. 

The first desideratum, then, for the prepara¬ 
tion of a cyckhana or gymkhana is an open 
space sufficiently large to accommodate the 
performers and audience. Next, the expert 
wheelers should be trained and tested, and 
their special capabilities discovered, after which 
a programme of events should be compiled, 
and such officers as umpire, starter, and judge 
appointed. The judge will require for the 
races a special watch. Mr. Shipton, of the 
Cyclists’ Touring Club, has in his possession 
a split seconds or treble fly-back chronograph, 
which is an invaluable aid to the correct timing 
of race events, as it checks and records the 
respective time of the first and second riders. 

Gymkhanas are admirable adjuncts to a 
charitable bazaar or organisation for the 
benefit of any specific object, as well as for 
private gatherings of friends, to supplement 
garden parties and evening gatherings. If 
time and talent are lent for the furtherance of 
sport, a most interesting programme can be 
arranged, such as the following: 

Musical lance ride, which might be composed 
of eccentric circles, sections charge, living arch, 
interchanging circles, the new living line, etc.; 
display of driving on cycles, fancy evolutions, 
trick and fancy riding, plaiting the maypole; 
sociable, sunshine, and fancy riding, cycle polo 
match, etc. A good programme of music 
should be prepared, a band if possible, and 
should be composed of an overture for com¬ 
mencement, various selections, galops, waltzes, 
airs and marches, etc. To give an idea of 
what music is suitable, I may mention The 
Geisha , 7 he Greek Slave , The Circus Girl , 
7 he Yashmak, The Arctic Expedition , The 
Runaway Girl , Belle of New York , White 
Heather , Come Lasses and Lads , Love and 
Beauty , etc. 

How to practise—ah, there’s the rub ! If 
possible, the probationer should attend a 
cycling academy, and obtain instruction from 
competent experts, but if this is impossible, 
the next best thing is to button-hole a skilled 
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rider, and receive such 
tuition as is possible 
under such adverse con¬ 
ditions. A quiet stretch 
of country road offers a 
convenient practice 
ground, or a garden or 
asphalted playground. 

Any old cycle is best for 
the preliminary perform¬ 
ances, for many spills are 
inevitable during the ex¬ 
perimental stages. The 
formation of a small club, 
with a captain, secretary, 
and working committee, 
might create interest and 
form a nucleus of prac¬ 
tising members, who 
could add to their num¬ 
ber as the occasion 
offered. The services of 
at least one expert in¬ 
structor should be en¬ 
gaged, for one hour’s 
skilled instruction is 
worth a week’s unskilled 
dabbling. If a lady 
gymnast, who is an ex¬ 
pert cyclist, can be se¬ 
cured for tuition under, 
or in conjunction with, 
a man, so much the 
better. But there is so 
much learning to be ob¬ 
tained that even a dozen 
enthusiastic riders could 
very easily train them¬ 
selves, and start prac¬ 
tising mounting, riding 
hands on and off, and dismounting in com¬ 
pany under the command of the captain, who 
calls out various directions, to prepare to 
mount, mount, go large, left turn, circle left, 
break, circle centre, dismount, etc. If the 
captain takes sufficient interest in the pro¬ 
ceedings to study up the organisation and 
command of double and single musical rides, 
her staff has simply to obey her instructions, 
and practise accordingly in class, but in 
addition to this much private practice is in¬ 
dispensable. If any rider exhibits any special 
bent, individual tuition should be bestowed 
upon her, in order that her peculiar gifts may 
prove profitable not only to herself but to her 
companions, for any display is much more in¬ 
teresting if, at certain intervals, the programme 
can be varied to allow for the exhibition of ex¬ 
ceptional prowess of any specially gifted cyclist. 


EGG AND SPOON. 


In summer or in winter, in spring or in 
autumn, time may be profitably spent in the 
preparation of, and practising for, a gymkhana 
or cyckhana, and would generally result in the 
increase of interesting friends, adepts of the 
wheel, for it is commonly acknowledged now 
that the cycle has come to stay, and to ride it 
is as essential in these enlightened days as to 
be able to walk. Graceful cycling adds grace 
to the carriage of the person, and the skilful 
manipulation and easy balancing of the 
favourite mount give to the rider an enjoyment 
and an education not otherwise obtainable. 
Let our gills, then, study how to prepare and 
practise for cyckhanas, so that when the time 
comes it is possible for them to entertain 
their friends, and increase the happiness of 
life by such displays of their prowess of the 
wheel. 


A very good use for stale pieces of bread 
is to grate them down into crumbs, and when 
making a suet pudding use an equal amount 
of these crumbs with the flour instead of 
using all flour. This makes the pudding 
much lighter. 

Every bedroom as well as sitting-room 
should have a bell in working order. It is 
also well to have a whistle in all the top 
rooms to attract outside attention in case of 
fire. 

For a variety from the regulation cloves in 
an apple tart, try the finely-cut rind of lemon 
peel without the inside white part. It gives 
a delicious flavour to the apples. 

Oil paintings should not be hung over a 
fire-place in use. The heat of a fire injures 
the picture and causes cracks on the surface. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 

At afternoon tea it is a good plan to have 
a small tea-pot with freshly-made tea brought 
up for visitors who may come in late. 

Indoor plants in pots should have the 
surface earth now and then stirred and 
loosened to air the roots. 

Flank of bacon is more economical and 
quite as good as the back and other parts 
usually bought. 

Never spend a shilling without devoting 
a portion of it to God’s service. The habit 
will grow, and you will always have a reserve 
fund for charitable purposes. 

If cork soles are worn in shoes or boots, 
they should be occasionally taken out and 
dried before the fire or in the sun, otherwise 
the damp of the feet makes them both injurious 
and unpleasant. 


When choosing a tea-set, it is more 
advantageous to purchase cups and saucers 
of different patterns and colours rather than 
a set which perhaps cannot be replaced if 
broken; and if chosen of the same shape but 
in variety of colouring, they make a pleasant 
contrast on the table. 

Have a “ surprise drill ” every now and then 
in which a supposed fire or burst pipe or 
accident needs a remedy. Imaginary de¬ 
monstrations of cookery, nursing, housework 
and other useful things can be made very 
amusing as well as useful, and will be remem¬ 
bered in times of emergency. 

Early rising is absolutely necessary for the 
well-being of a household. No work is well 
done that has to be rushed. 

Frying-pans should never be washed, but 
only wiped clean with soft paper after use. 
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LIFE’S TRIVIAL ROUND. 


ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY, Author of “Nellie’s Memories,” “Mollie’s Prince,” etc. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

A PAGE FROM THE OLD, OLD STORY. 

“ O lark, you’re singing a love song yonder 
Over the sunlit lea, 

While I sit in the orchard and wonder— 
wonder 

What shall my story be ? ” 

Helen Marion Burnside. 


THINK we 
all got used 
after a time 
to poor Miss 
Faith’ s 
“ weary of 
the world” 
face, and 
though she 
grew paler 
and more 
careworn 
every day, 
I fear we 
were all too 
busy and 
engrossed 
to notice it. 
Mr. Mostyn 
was refurn¬ 
ishing some 
of the upper 
rooms, and 
he and 
Hope spent 
a good many hours at Maple’s and at 
the Army and Navy Stores. There 
was a charming sitting-room on the 
first floor that Miss Faith had called 
hers, but she rarely used it as she 
preferred the morning-room, as it was 
sunny and opened on to the garden, so 
Hope had suggested that it might be 
fitted up as a boudoir for her future 
step-mother. 

“ Brenda’s lovely new piano could 
stand there,” she observed, “ there is 
no place for it in the drawing-room ; 
and she could put all her pictures and 
pretty things there. It would be her 
very own snuggery, dad ; you see every¬ 
one uses the morning-room and the 
library, and she could never be sure 
of being alone,” and as Mr. Mostyn 
cordially approved of this idea, they at 
once set to work to plan things : the walls 
were to be repapered, and the colour of 
curtains and carpet was a burning 
question for days. 

I wish Miss Faith could have taken 
a little interest in it, but she seemed to 
think it was not her business. 

“ Oh, don’t ask me, Graham,” she 
would say helplessly, when he brought 
some patterns. “ Hope always tells me 
1 am so old-fashioned and out-of-date. 
How am I to know Miss Ashton’s tastes ? 
Surely it would be better to consult her 
about her own room.” 

But Hope always negatived this. 

“ The Sheraton room is to be a surprise 
for Brenda,” she said in her decided 
way; “father has promised to keep it 
a dead secret.” The room had this am¬ 
bitious title from two beautiful Sheraton 


cabinets which Mr. Mostyn had picked 
up at some sale, and really when it was 
finished it was the prettiest boudoir 
possible, and I did not wonder at Miss 
Ashton’s delight when she first saw it, 
but she was not Miss Ashton then. 

It was evident that Miss Faith dis¬ 
approved of the whole proceedings; 
indeed, when we were alone together 
she grumbled a good deal over what 
she termed her brother’s needless 
extravagance. 

“ Miss Ashton has very simple tastes, 
Berrie,” she would say, for to the last 
she called her Miss Ashton ; she told 
me privately she disliked the name of 
Brenda—it was so affected and so like 
a story-book. “It was so unnecessary 
to remove dear Florence’s things just 
because they were old-fashiooed, but 
Graham is quite crazy over his new 
sweetheart; at his age and in his 
position it does seem so absurd to see 
him playing the lover.” 

It was no use telling Miss Faith that 
I disagreed with her entirely, for I 
knew she would have the last word; 
but 1 could not sufficiently admire the 
simple dignity and straightforward 
manly tenderness in my cousin Gra¬ 
ham’s behaviour to his betrothed. 

It was evident that the renewal of love 
in his case was both strong and deep, 
and he did not attempt to disguise his 
happiness. But what I admired most 
was the quiet chivalry of his manner, 
as though he venerated as well as loved 
her, as though in his eyes she was his 
ideal of womanhood ; and yet how dearly 
he had loved Hope’s sweet mother ! 

Towards the end of September, when 
the days were golden and full of fra¬ 
grance, and the moon shone night after 
night on the empty harvest fields, and 
the elms in the lane were beginning to 
turn yellow, and falling leaves pattered 
softly under our feet as we walked, Owen 
came home for a flying visit and brought 
Mr. Campbell with him. 

1 thought Owen was just a little 
nervous that first evening. With all his 
reserve the lad was very sensitive and 
impressionable. I did not see his first 
meeting with his father, but very shortly 
afterwards they passed my window. 
Mr. Mostyn was holding the boy’s 
arm, and I thought they seemed talk¬ 
ing very comfortably. 

He looked more like himself when he 
came in to wish me good night. 

“We are going on the river to¬ 
morrow,” he said quite brightly, “and 
father is to accompany us ; he is going 
to send a telegram to the ‘ shop.’ ” 
Owen always spoke of his father’s 
place of business in that irreverent 
fashion. Neither of Mr. Mostyn’s sons 
would ever go to Mincing Lane ; Gordon 
had got his way and his commission, 
and Owen had made up his mind to be 
a barrister. 

“It is my vocation,” he said once 
quite solemnly. “I came into the 
world to cross-examine witnesses ; I shall 


be a shining light in the law courts — 
my mind is a legal mind. One of 
these days I shall be arrayed in scarlet 
and ermine. Baron Mostyn—how well 
it sounds, Hope,” for it was his sister 
whom he was addressing, but the 
naughty child only laughed in his face. 

( “0 wad some power the giftie gie 
us,’ ” 

she chanted, 

“ ‘ To see oursel’s as others see us 1 

It wad frae monie a blunder free us, 
And foolish notion.’ ” 

And then she clapped her hands in 
Nina’s fashion and ran away, but of 
course he caught her long before she 
had crossed the tennis-lawn, for he was 
as fleet-footed as a greyhound, and 
then Miss Hope was properly punished. 

I don’t know when the idea first came 
seriously to me, but long before Mr. 
Campbell’s visit was over, I saw clearly 
how things were tending; it was just 
a thought, a suggestion, a vague con¬ 
jecture when I saw him standing with 
Hope on the terrace one evening, but 
it might have been Jonah’s gourd by 
the way it took root and sprang up. 

The grave young college tutor had 
fallen under the spell; the sweet bloom, 
the clear innocent eyes of our darling; 
her freshness and girlish grace had 
found favour in his eyes. In spite of 
her youth and inexperience, he had 
detected the true womanly nature 
underneath. 

“ Hope is true to the heart’s core,” 
her father had once said to me. “She 
is almost aggressively honest, her intoler¬ 
ance of all shams will get her into 
trouble some day. It is only we old 
fellows who know how to give quarter. 
I always made up my mind that Draco 
was quite a young man,” but it was too 
bad of Mr. Mostyn to laugh in that 
ridiculous way because I remarked in 
answer to this that I did not know the 
gentleman, for I never pretended to have 
a fine education. 

It was soon evident to me that Hope 
was the magnet that was drawing Mr. 
Campbell to Wildcroft, but I was almost 
certain that neither Mr. Mostyn nor Miss 
Faith perceived it, probably because 
their minds were so fully engrossed 
with their own concerns. Mr. Mostyn 
was very often at Combe Lea and busy 
with his partner and the lawyers, and 
as for poor Miss Faith she read a new 
chapter of Lamentations every morning, 
and if she did not play the Dead March 
in “ Saul,” it was because her fingers 
were too unused to the notes ; but at that 
time no one ever saw a smile on her 
lips. With me she was quite tragical 
and epigrammic. 

“ An old maid is best out of the way,” 
she would say. “ A single woman has 
no rights—anyone can kick her out of 
the nest. It just means giving up all 
one’s life and picking up crumbs from 
other people’s banquets ; we get just 
our sip of happiness and nothing else.” 
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Dear me, how angry 1 was to hear her 
talk in that way, but she had a perverse 
twist in her mind just then. 

I remember I tried to argue with her 
in my homely manner. 

“ There is one right we have got, 
Miss Faith,” I said, “ and that no one 
can take from us. We are all daughters 
of the King, and our dowries are laid 
up in heavenly places, and if we are 
not all as fortunate as Ruth the 
Moabitess, or Esther in her palace at 
Shushan, and do not wear our crowns 
of wifehood and motherhood here, there 
is still the beautiful crown of sainthood 
all ready for us, if we keep our hearts 
open to our Lord and His brethren.” 
And I saw the tears in her eyes as she 
turned away, and though she made no 
answer to this, I knew her heart was 
full. 

I think it was on account of Hope’s 
youth that Mr. Campbell was so quiet 
and guarded in his manners, but I am 
sure he put a strong restraint on him¬ 
self; but I could see how he watched 
her, and how he listened to her lightest 
words, for I was as fussy as an old grey 
hen just then, and was always popping 
out on the terrace on some plausible 
errand or other. I knew they were 
always pleased to see me, and that my 
dear Hope never found me in the way. 

It would be “ Come and sit down, 
Berrie dear,” or “ Here you are, Berrie ; 
let me fetch you a chair,” from Mr. 
Campbell, or “ Berrikins ducky, come 
and let’s be comfy,” from Nina ; for, 
bless their dear hearts, they were always 
so loving. 

I remember the evening before Mr. 
Campell left us. I was standing at my 
window, trying to catch the fading light 
for some work I was trying to finish, 
when Owen came in with a glove he 
wanted me to mend for him. 

He chatted to me as I stitched up 
the rent, and then we saw Hope and 
Mr. Campbell coming up from the 
orchard. He had given her his hand 
to help her down the grassy bank of 
the tennis lawn, as it was slippery this 


dry weather ; but he still kept hold of 
it as they crossed the lawn. Perhaps 
that made our girlie look so shy and 
conscious, for she would be too timid to 
draw it away. 

I thought I heard a suppressed ex¬ 
clamation from Owen, as though some 
thought had suddenly struck him ; but 
when I looked at him a flush crossed 
his face, and he took the glove with a 
muttered “ Thank you.” 

Owen was too much of a gentleman 
to say a word to me—he would not 
have thought it proper to hint at his 
suspicion—but I had seen his start and 
the glad surprise in his eyes, and I 
knew that it would be a joyful day to 
the dear lad if Douglas Campbell ever 
became his brother. 

Fie and Gordon had always been very 
fond of Hope, though they had teased 
and lectured her as boys will; but from 
that hour I noticed a change in his 
manner to her, a greater deference to 
her opinions and tastes. If Hope had 
found favour in Mr. Campbell’s eyes, 
she would be an object of greater ten¬ 
derness to her brother, though I think 
in his heart he wondered a little at his 
idol’s choice. 

I don’t know how Mr. Campbell 
found me out, but he was as sharp as 
a needle, and I am afraid I have rather 
a truth-telling face ; but the next morn¬ 
ing, as I was packing Owen’s clean 
collars and cuffs in his new portmanteau, 
Mr. Campbell came in to wish me 
good-bye, but his first words quite took 
my breath away. 

“ So you have guessed my little secret, 
Berrie,” he said, smiling at me. “You 
must have eyes as big, though not quite 
so fierce, as Red Riding-hood’s grand¬ 
mother ; but I don’t think Mr. Mostyn 
or Miss Faith have got the glimmering 
of a notion, do you ? ” And I shook 
my head. “No, I thought not ”—in a 
tone of relief. “ They are too much 
taken up with this marrying and flitting, 
and there is no need to enlighten them 
just yet. She is so young ”—his voice 
softening perceptibly. “It is spring¬ 


time with her—fresh, joyous spring-time. 
Berrie, you are my good friend, do you 
think I am too old and grave for such 
a winsome lassie ? ” 

“No, indeed, Mr. Campbell, sir,” I 
burst out quite impetuously. “The 
child always likes her friends to be 
older and wiser than herself.” Then 
we could hear Owen’s voice in the lobby 
calling loudly for Campbell. 

“ Coming, my good lad, coming,” 
returned Mr. Campbell with a touch of 
impatience, but he was smiling too. 
“ They won’t leave us long alone, 
Berrie. Well, take care of her, keep 
my memory green, and God bless you.” 
And he wrung my hand and went off, 
and the next moment I saw him with 
Hope on the terrace. 

1 was not a bit surprised that Hope 
spent a solitary morning in the orchard. 
It went to my heart to disturb her, but 
Miss Faith was fidgeting for her to 
come in and help her unpack some 
wedding presents, so at last I promised 
to fetch her. 

She was lying in the new hammock 
that Mr. Campbell had given her be¬ 
cause he had broken hers. She had 
her arms folded under her head, and 
was looking up at the glimpses of blue 
sky through the branches. There was 
a light wind, and the green leaves were 
pelting her softly. They lay on her 
white frock and on her hair, and the 
shadow of some blissful thought was in 
her sweet eyes. 

“ Berrie dear,” she said, as I stood 
beside her, “is it not beautiful to be 
alive and young on such a day ? I was 
just thanking God in my heart for it all. 
I hope it is not wrong, dear; but, oh, I 
should be so sorry to die and leave this 
lovely world!” And “the light that 
never was on land or sea,” the light 
that the angel of love only can kindle, 
shone out bravely and purely from my 
child’s eyes. “Not death, but life.” 
That is what youth always chooses, and 
yet it is through death that we enter 
into life and love eternal. 

( 7 b be continued.) 
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Maud, as fair as queen ot fays, 

Laughter lurking in her eyes, 

Through the sun-kissed meadow strays, 
E’er the spring-born freshness dies. 
Pearly petals, one by one, 

Falling in the summer sun, 

Whisper, by a mystic spell, 

That her Leland loves her well. 

Dainty, rose-tinged daisy, tell— 

Kissed by dawn, and gemmed by dew— 
If my lover loves me well, 

If he still is staunch and true. 

Fie loves me ! No! dear daisy, tell; 

He loves me! Ah! he loves me well. 


Leland sails o’er southern seas, 

Lingers long in distant lands ; 
Breathes the soft voluptuous breeze, 
’Neath the grateful tree-shade stands. 
Ina’s wealth of raven hair, 

Damask cheek, and eyes that were— 
Flashing like the lightning gleams— 
Full of vague unspoken dreams, 

Broke the spell the daisy bore, 

Chained his love and broke the spell. 
Maud, the maiden, never more 
Sang “ My lover loves me well. 

He loves me ! No ! dear daisy, tell ; 

He loves me ! Ah ! he loves me well! ” 
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OUR TRAVEL CLUB. AND HOW WE MANAGE IT. 



The papers in the July and August parts of the 
“ G. O. P.” last year on “Books before Travel” 
suggested the idea that a short account of our 
“ Travel club, and how we manage it,” might 
be interesting to your readers. We are now 
entering upon the fourth year of our existence, 
so we feel qualified to speak from experience, 
and some of our members have gone to travel 
in Europe over the very route that we had 
taken in imagination, and they bear witness to 
the great advantage it has been to them. The 
Club consists of about twenty young women, 
married and single, and we meet one afternoon 
each week at the houses of the members in 
rotation in the afternoons. 

We are supposed to be, and try to imagine 
we are, a party going to travel in some foreign 
country, which we have previously decided 
upon. (We have already travelled in Spain, 
Italy, Germany and France, and we hope soon 
to visit England and Scotland.) The plan of 
our meetings is as follows : The Club is divided 
into Committees ; every member must be on 
one Committee at least, and may be on more 
than one. There are a Business Committee, 
a Literary Committee, a Musical and Art 


Committee, and an Entertainment Committee. 
This last is not required until the end of the 
season, and is chosen from the others. We 
have also a President, on whom much depends 
of the success of the Club. She should have 
some experience of travelling, and a good deal 
of bright, intelligent tact, to keep the members 
up to their work ; then we have a Recording 
Secretary, whose minutes of the previous 
meetings are a marvel of accuracy and interest. 
The various Committees are supposed to meet 
before the meetings to arrange their business, 
but in a small town as this is, the young 
people meet so frequently that, as a matter of 
fact, there are very few formal meetings held 
by the Committees. The work of the 
Business Committee is to get all possible 
information about the route to be taken, in 
order to make the best use of our time and see 
the most interesting things in the country. 
In order to do this, they borrow or otherwise 
obtain Baedeker’s, and the railway time 
tables which can always be obtained by 
application to Cook’s tourist offices. They 
then find out and put down exactly the best 
route to be taken, the expense of the trip, the 
most comfortable hotels, and any other 
information of a strictly business character. 
This is read by the convener of the Business 
Committee immediately after the roll-call at 
our weekly meetings. 

The Literary Committee find out all that is 
most interesting and worth seeing in the cities 
and towns in the country, and read papers from 
magazines and any other information about 
them. They also prepare papers on various 
subjects of interest connected with the country. 
Thus we had an excellent paper on Spanish 
literature, and many excellent papers on the 
celebrated men born in the various towns we 
have visited. 

The Art Committee then tell us all they 
have been able to find out about the archi¬ 
tecture, pictures, etc., in the place, and our 
President, who is herself an artist,, gives us 
some general and most interesting information 
about art, which is a great help to all in their 
endeavours to appreciate the pictures and 
other objects of interest. If anyone has or 
can obtain good photographs or engravings of 
any pictures, they are brought and shown. 


The Musical Committee not only tell us 
about the music and musicians, but give us 
practical examples of their work. At every 
meeting we have an instrumental and vocal 
piece of music, if possible connected with our 
country. But in the case of Spain this was 
difficult, as there was a difficulty in obtaining 
suitable Spanish music. 

The Musical Committee also write papers. 
There was a most interesting paper on 
Chopin, which was beautifully written and 
practically illustrated by playing some of his 
waltzes. After this programme is over, we 
have a social cup of tea and very slight 
refreshments, about which we are very strict. 
At the close of the season, usually in May, we 
have an open meeting, to which every member 
has the privilege of inviting two friends, and 
we entertain them by a short resume of the 
work of the season. To begin with, every 
member answers the roll-call by a short 
sentence, telling something that struck her 
particularly about the last place we visited. 
The President then gives her address, the 
Recording Secretary reads a condensed account 
of every place vjsited, of the books read, the 
music played, the objects of interest observed, 
etc. The musical members play and sing, 
one or two poems and papers are read, and 
the whole winds up with the usual tea and 
cake. 

One great help to keeping up the interest 
in a Club of this kind is to insist upon every¬ 
one doing her share. It is wonderful how the 
timid girl who could not bear the sound of her 
own voice in reading aloud, becomes quite 
brave, and after a time will help in a discussion 
over some knotty point. It is also very 
desirable to do everything in a business-like 
way, even if there is only a small attendance 
at any particular meeting, and to keep strictly 
to the programme. This paper is written with 
some detail, because it is hoped that it may 
lead others of our sisters in the old land, who 
have far more leisure than we have, to go and 
do likewise, assuring them of a rich reward 
in the interest they will feel in other lands, 
even if unable personally to visit them, and 
still more benefit, if they are so fortunate as 
to be able to travel. 

C. L. G. 


AN AMATEUR DINNER. 


HEN gills first 
leave school 
they often 
take up 
cookery as 
their next 
study, and 
after they 
have had 
time to at¬ 
tain a cer¬ 
tain amount 
of pro¬ 
ficiency, 
there is 

nothing which will cause such pride and 
pleasure to all parents as to be able to 
give a little dinner-party cooked entirely by 
one or more of their daughters. With the 
following dinner the little amateurs can, if 
wished, join the guests in the dining-room and 
leave the dishing up of the dinner to quite an 


By “ EVE,” Author of “ Little French Dinners.” 

inexperienced cook, as all the dishes have the 
advantage of being able to be almost entirely 
prepared before the dinner-hour. 

MENU. 

Potato. Dubarry 
(Cauliflower Soiip). 

Soles aux Crevettes 
[Soles with Shrimps). 

Poulets la Bonne Femme 
(Chickens with White Sauce). 

Escalopes de Veau aux Epinards 
(Collops of Veal with Spinach). 
Croustades a la Marjorie 
(Cheese Croustades). 

Gateau aux Abricots 
[Apricot Gateau). 

RKCIPES. 

Potage Dubarry .—Melt two ounces of butter 
in a large stewpan, mix with it thoroughly two 
and a half ounces of flour and a little salt and 
pepper; stir over a slow fire, then add very 


gradually and slowly three pints of white stock. 
When on the point of boiling, add two medium¬ 
sized cauliflowers broken up into small pieces. 
Let the whole cook for forty minutes, then 
pass all through a hair-sieve into a clean 
basin. Re-heat the soup about a quarter of 
an hour before serving, and just at the last 
add two or three tablespoonfuls of boiling 
cream. Hand round with the soup small 
square croutons of bread fried a golden 
colour. 

Soles aux Crevettes .—Take two medium¬ 
sized soles, fillet them, chop up the bones and 
the trimmings and put them into a saucepan 
with a pint of water, one or two sliced onions, 
a bunch of sweet herbs and some whole 
pepper. Bring to the boil and then simmer 
for an hour or more. In the meantime take 
a pint and a half of pink shrimps (the 
brown ones will not do), pick out all the 
meat from the tails, put them on one side 
and pound half a pint of the shells in a 
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mortar with an ounce and a half of butter; 
then warm it up in a saucepan and pass 
through a hair-sieve. When this is done, put 
one ounce of butter in a saucepan, fry it with a 
spoonful of flour without letting it take colour, 
and add gradually rather more than half a pint 
of the strained liquor in which the bones, etc., 
of the soles were boiled; stir over the fire till 
the sauce is quite smooth and sufficiently 
thick, then take it off the fire and add a little 
cayenne pepper and some or all of the shrimp- 
butter, being careful not to add so much as 
would make the sauce too salt. Colour if 
necessaiy with one or two drops of liquid 
carmine and add at the last the yolk of an egg 
beaten up with a teaspoonful of lemon-juice. 
Ten minutes before the fish is wanted, season 
the fillets of sole with a little white pepper 
and salt, tie them in knots, place them in a 
well-buttered tin, cover them with a sheet of 
buttered paper and put them in the oven. 
While the fish is being cooked, warm up the 
shrimps in a small saucepan with a small 
quantity of the sauce. When dishing up, ar¬ 
range the fillets in a circle, strain the sauce over 
them, sprinkle a little finely-chopped parsley 
on the top and put the shrimps in the centre. 

Poulets a la Bonne Femme. —Have ready 
two chickens trussed for boiling; rub them 
with lemon and place them in a stewpan lined 
with slices of fat bacon. Then add a bunch 
of sweet herbs, two large carrots, three 
onions, three or four slices of lemon, cloves, 
mace, whole pepper and salt. Add sufficient 
water to reach half-way up the fowls, the 
breasts of which must be covered over with 
a sheet of buttered paper. Put on the lid of 
the saucepan and let the fowls boil very 
gently for about forty minutes. They should 
be rather underdone. Then cut up the 
chickens into neat joints, making two pieces 
out of each leg, two out of the breast and one 
out of each wing. Trim the pieces very 
carefully, removing all skin and superfluous 
bone, and put them on one side. Then melt 


one ounce of butter in a saucepan, mix with it 
one ounce of flour, stir well and strain on to it 
slowly from three-quarters to a pint ofithe liquor 
in which the fowls have been cooked, and bring 
to the boil. Put the pieces of fowl in this sauce 
and let the whole simmer gently for ten minutes 
or so. In the meantime beat up in a basin 
the yolks of three eggs with the juice of half 
a lemon, add gradually some of the prepared 
sauce and then pour all back into the 
saucepan containing the chicken. Season 
with more pepper and salt if necessary, and 
let the whole get thoroughly hot at the side 
of the stove without boiling, adding a little of 
the chicken broth if the sauce should be too 
thick. Arrange the pieces of chicken 
pyramidically on a hot dish, pour the sauce all 
over them and serve. 

Escalopes de Veau aux Epinards .—Take a 
slice of veal cut from the fillet about half an 
inch thick ; from it cut out some escalopes by 
means of a round cutter two and a half inches in 
diameter and a sharp knife. Sprinkle them with 
pepper and salt and place them in a sauti pan 
in which an ounce of butter has been melted 
on a very brisk fire. Let them brown lightly 
on both sides. Then remove the saute pan to 
the corner of the stove and let the veal cook 
veiy slowly for another fifteen minutes or till 
the time of serving. Prepare some spinach as 
follows : Pick and wash about three pounds of 
spinach and put it in a saucepan with a little 
salt and without any water to cook for about 
fifteen minutes. When done, drain it in a 
colander, squeeze out all the water and pass 
the spinach through a hair-sieve into a clean 
saucepan with two ounces of butter, a grate of 
nutmeg and pepper and salt. Stir well over 
the fire, then add a sprinkling of flour, and 
lastly a spoonful or two of gravy. Let it all 
get thoroughly hot; keep it warm at the side 
of the fire till the time of serving, then pile it 
up in the centre of a dish, and arrange the 
escalopes of veal all round it, pouring the gravy 
at the bottom of the dish. 


Croustades a la Marjorie .—Make about a 
quarter of a pound of short pastry, roll it out into 
a large square, sprinkle all over it two ounces of 
grated Parmesan cheese, a very little salt and 
a pinch of cayenne pepper, then fold it up 
into a small square, roll it out again and line 
some little oval patty pans with the paste. 
Fill these with raw rice, bake them in a good 
oven and turn them out. Then fill them with 
the following preparation, dust all over with 
finely-grated Parmesan cheese and serve as hot 
as possible: Take about two ounces of dried 
haddock previously cooked, and pound it in 
the mortar with the hard-boiled yolks of two 
eggs, one or two drops of anchovy essence 
and pepper and salt to taste. Put the paste 
into a saucepan and moisten with milk till of 
the consistency of jam, then finish with a 
tablespoonful of cream. 

Gateau aux Abricots. —Buy a shilling 
Madeira cake and hollow r out the inside, 
leaving a good rim all round and a depth of 
about an inch at the bottom. Make some 
holes in the cake with a skewer, and soak 
it with a wineglass and a half of some 
flavouring. This must be done the day 
before the dinner-party. Then melt two or 
three tablespoonfuls of apricot jam in a 
saucepan with a little water, pass the jam 
through a hair-sieve and with a brush glaze 
the whole of the outside of the cake with it. 
Then have some desiccated cocoanut on a 
piece of paper and roll the cake in it so that it 
sticks all over the sides of the cake. On the 
rim at the top of the cake sprinkle thickly 
one ounce of pistachio nuts, blanched and very 
finely chopped. Place the cake now very 
carefully on to the dish on which it is going 
to be served and fill the inside with some 
tinned apricots. Heap on the top a gill of 
whipped cream, add a sprinkling of dropped 
pistachios and the gateau is ready. 

N.B.—It is recommended that as much of 
the dinner as possible should be prepared the 
day beforehand. 


No Farewell Remarks. 

A commercial traveller on his journey called 
at Perth on a well-known chemist. He was 
nervous as he put his hand in his pocket and 
handed out a card. 

“ I represent that concern,” he said. 

“You are fortunate,” replied the chemist. 
The commercial traveller was encouraged, 
and said— 

“ I think so, sir, and the chemist who deals 
with us is even more fortunate. My firm has 
the finest line of cosmetics in the country.” 

“ I shouldn’t have thought it,” slowly re¬ 
sponded the man of medicines. “ Pier com¬ 
plexion looks natural.” 

And he handed back the photograph, which 
the young man had given him by mistake. 
He took it and left without wishing to make 
any farewell remarks. 

Good Night. 

“ Good night! The hawk is in his nest, 
And the last rook hath drooped to rest; 
There is no hum, no chirp, no bleat, 

No rustle in the meadow-sweet: 

The woodbine, somewhere out of sight, 
Sweetens the loneliness of night : 

The Sister Stars, that once were seven, 
Mourn for their missing mate in heaven : 
The poppy’s fair frail petals close, 

The lily yet more languid grows, 

And dewy-dreamy droops the rose : 

Good night! ” 

Alfred- Austin. 


VARIETIES. 

A Legend from Brittany. 

One of the most widely-known legends in 
Brittany is that of the pretended city of Is, 
which, at an unknown period, is said to have 
been swallowed up by the sea. Various 
places on the coast are pointed out as the site 
of the fabulous city, and the fishermen tell you 
strange stories about it. On stormy days they 
assert you can see the top of its church 
steeples in the hollow of the waves : on calm 
days you can hear the sound of its bells ringing 
out the morning hymn. 

“ It often seems to me,” says a well-known 
writer, “ that I have at the bottom of my heart 
a city of Is, which is persistently ringing its 
bells to call the faithful to prayers, but they 
heed them not. Sometimes I stop to listen 
to these trembling vibrations, which seem to 
ascend from infinite depths like the voices of 
another world.” 

How to Test Precious Stones. —A good 
diamond is much colder than an imitation, 
and the lapidaries say that the best way 
to detect this difference in temperature is to 
touch the stones to the tongue. Sapphires, 
emeralds, rubies, garnets, and other precious 
stones may be tested in the same way—the 
real stone is invariably colder than the imita¬ 
tion. The lapidaries do not give a reason 
for the difference, but it may be found per¬ 
haps in the greater density of the real 
stones, which makes them better conductors 
of heat. 


The Ruling Passion. 

Mr. Hunter (seeing his wife off): “ Just sit 
down here for a minute, dear, while I go and 
buy your ticket.” 

Mrs. Hunter : “ Very well, John. By the 
way, how much is the fare ? ” 

Mr. Hunter: “ Nine and elevenpence half¬ 
penny. I’ll be back in a minute.” 

Mrs. Hunter : “ Oh, wait a second, John ! 
You watch the luggage and let me buy the 
ticket, please.” 

Mr. Hunter : “But, my dear-” 

Mrs. Hunter : “ Please, John, I want to.” 

Mr. Hunter (smiling): “To show how 
self-reliant you are ? ” 

Mrs. Hunter : “ No. But nine and eleven¬ 
pence halfpenny sounds so much like a 
bargain.” 

In Health.—A good conscience is to the 
soul what health is to the body. 


Answer to Acrostic II. (p. 211). 

E. Elijah (1 Kings xvii. 4). 

B. Benjamin (Genesis xxxv. 19). 

E. Esther (Esther iv. 16). 

N. Nehemiah (Nehemiah 1). 

E. Emmanuel (Matthew i. 23). 

Z. Zedekiah (Jeremiah ii. 11). 

E. Elim (Exodus xv. 27). 

R. Ruth (Ruth i. 16-17). 

Ebenezer (i Sam. vii. 12). 
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MR. AND MRS. SWEET AND THEIR SLAVE. 

By MAY CR0MMEL1N. 


CHAPTER I. 

Mr. Sweet woke up early and stretched 
himself. Then he said to Mrs. Sweet, who 
still-had her head under her wing, “Wake 
up, my dear, wake up ! That’s right. Dear 
me, the sun is quite high; and just listen to 
all those vulgar sparrows making a chatter so 
that I can hardly hear myself speaking 
quietly. Now what can that slavey of ours 
be about ? Really, she is too lazy. It is 
ridiculous for a girl of her age to lie so long 
in bed. She ought to be up in time to wait 
upon us now.” 

Mrs. Sweet was a dear little creature who 
was always in good humour, so she chirped 
cheerily, answering— 

“ Poor Violet! She was crying last night, 
1 am afraid, and she works very late. 
Perhaps she is tired this morning.” 

“Tired, tired, eh? Tm never tired,” 
retorted Mr. Sweet. “ What has that girl 
got to do in life but to attend on us ? Tell 
me that. Tut-tut. I’ll wake her up. I 
don’t know what she would do without me to 
brisk her up, I don’t indeed. Besides I want 
my bath, and she forgot to give me one 
yesterday. Lazy l” 

“You would not take one the day before, 
though she did her best,” yawned Mrs. Sweet, 
blinking. 

“I was not in the humour,” returned her 
husband loftily. “ A chap does not always 
please to bathe ; my bath ought to be ready 
lor me when I like. I remember the cat 
came in and made me nervous by looking at 
me. A cat may look at a king, but it ought 
not to be allowed to glance at me” 

So saying Mr. Sweet thought it was time 
to tidy himself for the day. First he stroked 
down his coat, then pulled a loose feather out 
of his tail. 

Oh, I forgot to remark that Mr. Sweet was 
a canary. It might take a clever person to 
guess that, though anybody might know he 
was a bird. Some people entering the shop- 
parlour called him a noisy, impudent little 
fellow. But he considered himself extremely 
well bred, being bright yellow, with a thin 
elegant shape ; whereas his wife was just a fat 
Mother Bunch of feathers. Next the little 
gentleman hopped up to his topmost perch 
and chuckled, twittering under his breath, 
“ Now then, Miss Violet, I fancy you sleep 
somewhere overhead in the outer world, so 
I’ll get as near you as possible. What’s the 
good of having a servant if she won’t rise 
after five in the morning ? I’ll call you, my 
dear.” 

Whereupon, swelling his breast, he burst 
out his loudest, and the neighbours all 
declared he was as good as a fife and drum 
band, singing as follows— 


“Hi, hi, hi, hi! Vi, Vi, Vi, Violet, 
Violet! What are you about ? Get up-up- 
up this very minute. Do you hear-hear-hear ? 
I want my seed and my water, fresh seed and 
clean water. At once ! If you don’t come, 
miss, I’ll give such a scr-r-r-r-eech , one of 
those you don’t like-like-like-like that you’ll 
spring out of bed pretty quick. Hi, your 
master is call-ll-ing. S-c-r-r-r-r-e-e-e-cli! ” 

He had hardly ended when there came a 
pitter-patter of bare feet down a little stair. 
Then a pretty face appeared at the cage door, 
and a girl’s voice uttered in gentle reproach, 
“ Hush, hush, Mr. Sweet, if you please. 
Good morning, sir. Your humble servant is 
going to get your breakfast. There! nice 
seed and fresh water and , yes, a bit of 
groundsel. Ah, you never guessed I gathered 
that in my walk last night for you and have 
been keeping it in water. And to get 
groundsel oneself in London is no easy task, 
little master mine. Poor father came with 
me, and never grumbled when I led him into 
waste and ugly places—railway sidings and 
coal yards—all for your good and that of your 
lady wife. Well, are you going to thank me ? 
Sweet, Sweet, kiss me. Kiss your poor 
Vi.” 

With open beak Mr. Sweet fluttered to the 
bars of his cage and playfully pecked two 
kisses on the rosy lips of his faithful maiden. 
Mrs. Sweet hopped after him, then turned 
shy. But she twittered a “ Good morning ” 
prettily. 

“ It was very good of you to wake me,” 
said Violet, yawning. “ Yes, I really should 
have loved another hour—till half-past six. 
But you knew the work has to be done , my 
dear little time-keeper, to be done to pay the 
rent, oh, dear, oh, dear! So I’m going to 
dress, and don’t make too much noise, dear, 
or you’ll wake poor father. Really the only 
time I’m tempted to be glad he’s deaf is when 
you try to be a church-organ, for that little 
body of yours surely makes louder music for 
its size than anything else in the world.” 

Mr. Sweet flirted his head, meaning, “ All 
right! ” He had not the very faintest 
intention of singing just then ; he was far too 
busy cracking seeds and hopping to his water, 
sipping with relish and eating with greed. 
But with his beak full he remarked to his 
spouse, while munching a savoury groundsel- 
head, the biggest one, but she wouldn’t 
mind— 

“ Really, that girl is very attentive. I must 
do something for her some day. I’ll do her a 
good turn—yes, yes, yes ! Oh, yes, you sit 
still and are grateful, and you say comfortably, 

‘ Poor Violet! What a pity that she has 
nobody to attend to her seed and water, and 
clean out her big cage, instead of doing it all 
herself! And it must be stupid pecking for 


hours at a bit of wood, as she and the old man 
do, and waiting for'customers to buy the 
carvings,’ What good does your kind of 
sympathy do ? You call me restless, but I 
like doing something, no matter what. You 
see, I called her in time to-day. And I’ll do 
something for her some day that will surprise 
you both. Never you mind what! ” 

“ Really, I can’t attend to what you say, for 
I’m going on with building our nest,” said 
Mrs. Sweet, in a matter-of-fact tone. Un¬ 
marked by her husband, apparently—except 
for a side glance out of his knowing black eye 
—she had been for some minutes busy with 
her daily work of late. This was a delicate 
and difficult task of love. It meant weaving 
round and round the fabric of wool and worsted 
that would soon be the pride and joy of her 
heart. But it was the very first time she had 
ever tried—it was only half done—and she 
stopped short suddenly, feeling despondent. 

“I say, dear, do look! Is it my fancy, or 
is it crooked ? ” 

“ Simply the most cock-eyed thing I ever 
saw in my life,” criticised Mr. Sweet from his 
distant perch, putting his head first on one 
side, then on the other. He laughed. “ It’s 
a signal failure ! What’s that lump doing on 
one side, like a bow window ? And that 
hollow' inside, like a fire-place ? He, he, he ! 
Ah, you should have seen the nest I and my 
first wife built! That w T as a beauty! I 
showed her-” 

“ Then you may just show me, or I w'on’t 
touch it,” declared Mrs. Sweet with sudden 
firmness, standing still on the floor and folding 
her wings tight. This is much the same as 
when a w'oman folds her arms and sits dowm 
to sulk. 

They were generally such a loving couple 
that there was quite a minute of dismayed 
silence in the cage. For Mr. Sw r eet was so 
surprised he did not know what to say. And 
Mrs. Sw r eet had made up her mind to say 
nothing. Besides, she was rather frightened 
at herself. She was very seldom cross. 

“ My eye ! ” said a vulgar sparrow’, pecpiug 
in at the window. “ Here is new’s ! The 
Sweets are having a row’. Oh my, w r hat 
fun! ” 

A row! That decided Mr. Sweet—he 
w r ho prided himself on being the best, hand¬ 
somest, kindest, most musical of husbands. 
Fie whirred down, past two perches, and 
alighted plump beside his wife ; then, giving 
her a tiny peck, said— 

“ Is um cross, sweetikins ? ” 

Mrs. Sweet giggled a little, then felt that 
was undignified. So she turned her head 
aside, and replied in the voice of a gentle 
martyr— 

“ Not at all, thank you. Only I don’t know' 
what to do. Of course you are a good deal 
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older than I am ; so—as you know so well 
how to build a house—it would be only fair 
for you to help a little. So far I’ve done 
this all myself.” 

This was strictly true. So Mr. Sweet 
cleared his throat with a long “ H-e-m-m-m ! ” 
In a coaxing way he soothed the ruffled 
feelings of his better half. 

“ Come, little canary, don’t be vexed. I 
was only in fun. It isn’t a half bad nest— 
indeed. As to my first nest, you understand, 
I had really very little to say to its making. 
My poor first wife was a capital builder—the 
most hard-working bird in the world—rand 
as she never wished me to interfere, just for 
eace’ sake, you understand, I let her have 
er own way entirely. Poor thing ! She got 
me into terribly bad habits, I am afraid, by 
always wishing to relieve me of the work. 
But she often used to say that when a bird has 
so glorious a voice as mine, it would be a 
thousand pities to stop singing. And no 
fellow can sing and work at the same time. 
Yes, she used to admire my top trills so much, 
she always said. She never thought about 
work, so long as she listened to me. She 
quite spoilt me.” 

He sighed slightly. Mrs. Sweet felt 
ashamed of herself. All the same she was in 
a rage somehow, so cried out— 

“ Well, I do my best anyhow, and one can’t 
do more. Very likely I am stupid. It is a 
pity you did not marry my sister, Mary Anne, 
instead. She is brisk enough.” 

Mr. Sweet shuddered delicately and winked 
one eye. 

“ Too brisk by half. No, my dear, I heard 
her scolding too often to wish her for a mate. 
She scolded your parents even. And what a 
bird for her bath ! Why, she makes her poor 
husband, Jubilee Boy, take one on the bitterest 
winter mornings.” Then considering he had 
depressed his meek partner too much, he went 
on in the voice of a fair-minded cage-holder^ 


“It’s like this ; we all have our gifts as well as 
failings. Now, my pet, you certainly have a 
very good temper. Quite the Sweet family 
temper. Ha, ha ! My dear first wife, being 
a German from Hamburg, was a good cage- 
wife, certainly, but—ahem !—she had an 
unfortunate craving for ashes. The instant the 
cage-door was opened, she would flv out to 
the coal-box, or get under the grate. Naturally, 
being all grey or black, the housemaid some¬ 
times did not notice her. So-” 

He puffed, out his feathers dismally, and 
drooped his head. 

“Alas! But I had my misfortunes, too. 
I was betrothed to my cousin Dick,” chirped 
Mrs. Sweet, “ and he got out into the wide 
outside, one day. We heard afterwards that 
the spairows and other enemies assembled in 
troops and took him prisoner. They jeered at 
him first. Then—he was very brave—but 
they tore him to pieces.” 

“ Ugh! Don’t, you make my blood turn 
cold,” said Mr. Sweet peevishly. “ I mean 
it boils, my dear, boils ! Oh, had I been in 
such a case I should have covered the roofs 
with sparrows’ feathers, and died among 
slaughtered heaps, pecking to the last. Dick 
was half-bred, I believe—had some green 
feathers about him.” 

“ He was a splendid warrior, and died like 
a hero! ” indignantly retorted Mrs. Sweet, 
with her mouth full of moss. She had begun 
building again, not to waste more time. Mr. 
Sweet, in an absent way, took the moss from 
her and set to work, like a master-builder 
whose hod-man has just brought him a fresh 
load. He eyed the nest musingly, but quite 
as if so far it was due to his own toil. 

Now let us not suppose the little bird was 
a hypocrite. No, only he had an imaginative 
mind. As to his horror on hearing of Cousin 
Dick’s death, that was imagination again. 
He could call up the scene perfectly, having 
once been put out on a roof in his cage, when 


he felt like a criminal of olden time in a 
pillory, so flouted and jeered at had he been 
by a grinning crowd of beggars and vagrants 
—of sparrows, I mean. What songs of 
defiance he had sung at them, louder and 
louder, till his slave, fearing he would burst 
his throat with anger, hastily brought him 
into the parlour and peace. And as to 
fighting ! Yes, he bad so brave a little heart 
that he would face any odds, like a lion. But 
being a poet, a musician, he could not help 
telling everybody how brave he felt. So he 
was called a boaster. 

After an hour of really good work, Mr. 
Sweet suddenly exclaimed— 

“ My dear, this is going to be the finest 
nest in the world ! I must make a song about 
it. Now I’ve shown you how, you go on. 
Just listen to me.” 

So saying, up he sprang from perch to 
perch. On the topmost one he trilled forth 
his song of house-building. It began some¬ 
what like this— 

“ Such a nest, nest, nest, never was seen ! 

So warm, round, cosy, neat; made by 
me and my sweet! 

O sing, sing, sing, sing; there never has 
been 

A prettier nest—a home more meet 

For wee golden nestlings that cry, tweet, 
tweet! 

O joy, joy, joy-” 

“Now little boy, that will do,” said a 
human voice. And the cage was suddenly 
wrapped in darkness and woolly folds. “ You 
will grow hoarse if you sing so loud.” 

“ Really, that girl is too attentive,” uttered 
Mr. Sweet, with smothered surprise. “ Wifie, 
what did you think of my song ? ” 

“ Lovely ! ” came in a reposeful grunt from 
the wearied little hen. 

“ Sleepy thing! ’’twittered Mr. Sweet in pity. 

(To be continued.) 


THE LANGUAGE OF GIRLS. 

By ELSA D’ESTERRE-KEELING, Author of “Old Maids and Young.” 


PART III. 


IN THE STREETS. 



irst to the memory 
comes the language 
of a Scotch Annie 
during a walk 
through poorest 
Edinburgh in pelt- 
ing rain ; 
the way 
leading us 
through 
off-streets 
of that re¬ 
gion where 
the big 
names are 
the Cow- 
gate, West 
Bow, Grass- 
market. 
We were 
caught in a 
shower, and 
as we took 
shelter in a 
doorway, a 
girl passed 
us, footing 
it very softly 
by reason of 
her bare feet. The rain had wetted her face 
and hands and feet; the rest of her was 


covered, as was a bundle which she carried 
in her shawl, a dark drenched garment, 
matching her dark drenched skirt. 

“ Poor child ! ” said Annie. 

“ Child ! Had she a child ? ” 

“1 meant the mother; she is herself little 
more than a child.” 

Now you are to know that Annie is little 
more than a child. 

We lapsed into silence until among the 
motley wayfarers who passed, one again 
aroused our joint attention. 

This time it was a little girl in a skimp 
frock, bareheaded and barefooted, and carry¬ 
ing in both hands a little can of milk into 
which the rain splashed, this adding vastly 
to the difficulty which the bearer of the can 
experienced in so holding it that its contents 
should not be spilled. 

“ Poor lammie! ” said Annie, taking note 
of the troubleful little face of the milk-bearer. 

“ Poor child ! Poor lammie ! ” The 
words have nothing to make them unforget¬ 
table unless it be the voice in which the girl- 
speaker of them uttered them. This Scotch 
girl’s voice will not be described in its entirety, 
but in part it is described when it is said that 
it was thus much like butter-scotch that it was 
golden and sweet. 

But Annie’s companion was not exploring 
poorest Edinburgh to note only the talk of 
Annie of richest Edinburgh. What were the 
other girls thereabout saying ? Frankly some 
of their language was very unpretty, and none 


of it was very pretty, but now and again it 
was pleasingly novel to one who was not of 
Caledonia. This was the case with “ How 
are you ? ” turned into “ How are y’ keeping ? ” 
(a weary-faced girl addressed a weary-faced 
woman) ; and was the case with the speech, 
“ Is it going to fair, d’ye think, James ? ” 
sung from a window by a girl to a lad passing, 
whose answer was a headshake expressive of 
his totally erroneous belief that it was not 
going “ to fair.” This lad kept eyes level, or 
he could not have failed to see that the sky 
was lightening. 

A girl, before unseen by us, on a sudden 
sneezed at our backs. “I’m badly colded,” 
was her answer in reply to our surprised 
glances. Her way of intimating that she had 
a bad cold was interesting, and the courtesy 
which prompted her explanation of having 
startled us was charming. 

Next shall be told of the only Scotch girl 
that the present writer ever heard say 
“Toots!” We stood outside a Highland 
inn, a party of us—men, women, boys and 
girls. A little dog suddenly appeared on the 
scene, whereupon one of the women darted 
forward, caught it in her arms and covered 
it with kisses. 

“ English ! ” said the Toots-girl. 

It was not the only time that she said 
“English.” At the same spot somewhat 
later on the same day she was seen to point 
with her forefinger (yes, she was that sort of 
girl) to a window at which hung sponges and 
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flannels. As she did so the Toots-girl said 
again, “ English ! ” 

The land of the Toots-girl is that in which 
wit is called “ wut,” a form of the word by 
which it is blunted, this making it admirably 
denominate a species of wit, the primary 
quality of which is not an extremely fine 
edge. The following conversation will illus¬ 
trate that statement. The speakers were a 
girl and a man—a daughter and father—in 
the leading street of a little Scotch town. 
Said the girl— 

“We might spend a night at Glasgow on 
the way to Helensburgh.” 

“We shall not have much else to spend,” 
replied her father. 

Then it was that “Toots!” was said by 
the only Scotch girl that the present writer 
ever heard say “ Toots ! ” 

The difference between the language of 
girls in Scotland and England is naturally 
very great. Perhaps the most striking aspect 
which belongs to speech in the biggest of 
England’s cities is that it illustrates the fact 
that the millions that make the population 
of that capital are of many and divers nation¬ 
alities. The girl who not long since was at 
a London street-corner heard deploring the 
di faculty which attends the keeping-up of 
social intercourse in London was self-pro- 
claimedly Scotch ; and the girl who talked 
of “med’cine” and “stren’th” (she sat 
behind this chronicler on a public vehicle 
one day) would have been proclaimed Irish 
by those mispronunciations had she not 
before been proclaimed of that nationality 
by her use of “ been ” for bin and of “ two 
pence ” for tuppence. There are things that 
that girl might learn from English speakers, 
and there are things that English speakers 
might learn from her. It is sometimes diffi¬ 
cult to localise the English heard in London. 
This is not, however, the case when the 
vocabulary used includes such words as 
“ depot ” and “ cars.” 

It is what used to be called a “ canon of 
good taste ” not to make private persons the 
subject of public comment. So little does, 
however, a certain type of girl of the present 
conform to canons of good taste that nothing is 
more common than to hear her express herselt 
on omnibus top and elsewhere in regard to 
private persons. Thus “ Ethel’s usual thing” 
was on Ethel’s doorstep set forth as follows : — 

“What is it like?” asked a matron going 
in to a maiden going out. 

“ Oh, just Ethel’s usual thing—a crush of 
people and a crash of talk.” 

“ Jack’s girl ” was thus described at a 
shop-window :— 

“ She isn’t an atom pretty—rather common¬ 
looking, with small-pocked teeth. Who I 
am talking of? Jack’s girl.” 

Sometimes, unknown to the speaker, the 
object of the comment or one nearly related 
to him, or her, is present. This was the case 
recently when the brother of a distinguished 
man who had given a lecture heard a person 
late of the great man’s audience say— 

“ He’s ugly, but he’s a lovely man.” 

This American paradox was uttered in a 
public conveyance. 

The young aunt is often a very diverting 
person. The following is a conversation 
which took place between her and an older 
person before a small house in a North London 
suburb: — 

“ What is the little girl’s name ? ” the older 
person asked, the question having reference to 
a baby carried by its sixteen-year-old aunt. 

“ Well’m,” was answered with embarrass¬ 
ment, “me and her mother wished to have 
her called Anto’nette after a young lady where 
my sister was in service ; but my brother-in- 
law he said, ‘ Give her a good workin ’ name.' 
So we’ve called her Gladys.” 

Far be it from the present writer to imply 


that Gladys is a name suggesting idle hands ; 
on the other part it really does not present 
itself to the average mind as “ a good working 
name.” 

The mere word “ auntie ” is one connoting 
all things nice, among them a delicate 
precision in language. At times, however, 
the person so entitled carries precision just a 
thought too far. In the person of a girl some 
nineteen years old she was one Sunday 
evening a year hence a passenger in an 
omnibus plying between the city of London 
and the suburb of Hammersmith. On her lap 
was a little child who, taking note of the fact 
that a church bell was ringing, asked— 

“ Are the bells singing ‘ Gentle Jesus,’ 
auntie ? ” 

“ No, dear,” was answered. 

“ What are they singing ? ” 

“ They are not singing at all, dear, they are 
ringing .” 

A stickler for accuracy such as that carries 
precision just a thought too far. The first 
thing, says an old writer, is to speak aptly ; 
the next thing is to speak handsomely. 
The little child who speaks of bells singing 
speaks aptly and speaks handsomely, whereas 
tlie adult who would permit her only to speak 
of them as ringing would have her language 
limited to the apt. 

It is not easy for the girl-relation to strike 
always the right note in talk with little 
children, especially when the public eye—not 
to say the public ear—is on her. The 
questions of these little ones, who are untiring 
inquisitioners, are not always but are often 
difficult to answer. Thus when the child who 
stands with his nose flattened against the 
window of a tramcar asks what the dicky-bird 
is that hops before the gee-gees, the answer 
that may be safely given is cock-sparrow, 
because cock-sparrow finds a particular 
pleasure in hopping all but under the hoofs 
of the big quadruped that daily takes the air, 
as he does, in the public thoroughfares. It is, 
however, far less easy to answer the child who 
asks, as did a little Scotch lass once under 
similar circumstances in the hearing of the 
present writer, “ Have birds eyelashes ? ” 
That the sight of cock-sparrow hopping in 
front of a tramcar should prompt such a 
question as that is so conceivably discon¬ 
certing as to supply a partial if not an entire 
excuse to the girl who replied, with a tartness 
which had connection with the circumstance 
that she knew some seven people to sit with 
ears pricked to catch her answer, “ Sit down, 
Maggie, and don’t speak foolishly.” 

If the truth may be said it is not speaking 
foolishly to ask if birds have eyelashes, and 
the person whose speculations take so 
interesting a form as did those of the little 
person who put this question is fairly entitled 
to preserve, if she elect to do so, the standing 
posture. Maggie sat down with a face of 
protest. 

Girls north of Tweed use the word 
“ foolish ” too lavishly, even little girls err in 
this matter. The case of Tamsin is one in 
point. 

Tamsin—the name is a form of Thompson, 
a surname given to her as one of her 
baptismal names, and the one by which she is 
called by her intimates—was walking one day 
with an older friend in the neighbourhood of 
the Scotch town of Peebles. Tamsin was 
hostess and was making conversation. This 
is the way she made it. One footing it 
behind her made a remark to his companion 
in which the word “valley” was heard with 
that marked distinctness that often invests 
one word in street-conversation. Said Tamsin 
to her companion — 

“ ‘ Valley ’ is a pretty word, isn't it ? ” 

“Very pretty,” was answered. 

Here a silence fell. Then Tamsin spoke 
again. 


“ So is 1 primrose.’ ” 

“Yes, ‘primrose’ is a pretty word, too,” 
was the civil response. 

Again a silence; then again a speech from 
Tamsin. 

“ ‘ Greengage ’ is ugly.” 

Manifestly Tamsin had not a wide con¬ 
versational range. Her older friend decided 
not to put her ofl this time with a mere 
assent. 

“‘Greengage’ is not a pretty word,” she 
said. “ The French improve upon it.” 

“ What is the French for greengage ? ” 
asked Tamsin. 

“ Rein e-claude." 

Tamsin eyed the sky. It was what the 
poet Browning has called “ a scowl of cloud.” 
Perhaps Tamsin connected the French name 
for greengage with rain-cloud. Be that as it 
may, she said severely— 

“ Reine-clattde —that’s foolish.” 

There are persons who can make head 
against a Scotch maiden in her censorious 
mood, and there are persons who cannot. 
Tamsin’s older friend was of the persons who 
cannot. The walk was continued in silence. 

Much might be written on the language of 
girls as shop-gazers. There are here given 
two authentic specimens of it. In the case of 
the first the girl addressed herself to a hand¬ 
some collie, her companion. Patting him as 
she eyed the stock-in-trade of an al fresco 
salesman who was handling it after the 
manner of fishmongers, she said, “ Compare 
your lot with the fishes, old fellow. No one 
ever pats them on the back till they’re for 
sale.” 

In that was put in a nutshell the pitiful 
case of the fishes. That of the boas was put 
by another girl. This girl paused to look at 
furs exhibited in a shop-window. “It’s so 
dreadfully sad,” she said, “ to think of furs, 
how they run about on boas and things only 
to be killed.” 

This was pity equivocally expressed, for furs 
do not run about on boas and things, and are 
not killed. 

The language of shop-gazers of every age is 
to a large extent expletive, and any strange¬ 
ness which may come to invest it has usually 
connection with pronunciation, as when a 
damsel of the London suburb of Lewisham 
apostrophised the contents of a milliner’s 
shop-window in the words “I si l ” a variant 
of “ I say ! ” that makes the in\ocation sound 
very like “ I sigh ! ” The damsel in question 
might comprehensibly have sighed for pos¬ 
session of one of the exhibits in that shop- 
window ; the delightful fact is, however, that, 
while she herself was somewhat poorly clad, 
her face expressed no desire whatever to be 
possessed of the grandeur hung on pegs 
before her, but a perfect pleasure in the mere 
contemplation of it. 

To the foreigner a perplexing feature of the 
language which he overhears in the streets of 
England is that in it many words are not 
used in the sense which primarily belongs to 
them. A native of Stockholm tells how he 
was pulled up short by hearing an English¬ 
woman discuss with another the merits of 
little swedes before a Loudon greengrocer’s 
stall. He discovered with no small surprise 
that these persons meant by little swedes not 
the youth of Sweden, but a vegetable bulb. 

To the person who does not go about with 
stopped ears, a great part of the pleasure 
which appertains to a daily walk in one or 
other of the public parks of England’s capital 
has connection with the scraps of conversation 
there overheard. 

“D’you know”—the speaker was a youth 
who addressed himself to a maiden who sat 
with him on a bench in Kensington Gardens 
—“ trees do not grow out of the earth, but 
into it.” 

“ Who told you that ? ” 
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‘•Read it in a book. Seems a dismal sort 
of growth, doesn’t it ? ” 

“ Awf ly ! Perhaps it isn’t true.” 

Persons of that sort have a quite con¬ 
ventional standand of the dismal. Another 
sort, largely composed of girls, lacks the sense 
which is needed to bring appreciation to 
objects of transcendent grandeur and to find 
phrasing adapted to comment upon them. It 
was a girl of this latter class who startled a 
company assembled on a verandah which 
faced the west by saying, as she pointed at 
the sinking sun, which was a golden disc 
having about it a halo of white cloud, “ I hate 
a sun that sets like a poached egg ! ” 

That girl was guilty of three grave mis¬ 
demeanours, for a celestial body should never 
be pointed at, it should never be visited with 
hate, and if likened to aught terrestrial the thing 
selected for that purpose should be something 
by much more exalted than a poached egg. 

Very curious is the class of girls who having 
said the right thing as an afterthought 
substitute for it the wrong tliiug. Thus a girl, 
who was of a party grouped about the Albert 
Memorial in London, said to her companion, 
“ It’s very effective,” adding, as she mis¬ 
construed the expression on the face of the 
person addressed, “I should say ‘effectual.’ ” 

That the language of girls in the streets is 
often grossly rude is unfortunately a fact with 
which everyone is familiar. There is a type of 
face that proclaims the owner of it a hoyden 
of the kind that elects to animadvert aloud on 
those she meets. The owner of this face is 
not necessarily bad-hearted, and it is not a 
bad plan to ask her help in a trifling matter, 
it may be only to direct one to the nearest 
post-office. The same plan often holds good 
in the case of a giggling girl. The present 
writer made these discoveries years ago, and 
thought they were peculiarly her own until 
she read a story which told that St. Gall, 
meeting a bear in a forest, asked him to bring 
him a bundle of wood and light a fire for him, 
which Bruin forthwith did, in the chronicler’s 
cautious words, “to the best of his ability.” 
No one should have much difficulty in 
believing that, for almost every bear one 
meets confirms the truth of it. 

Cruelty to fellow-wayfarers is so dire a crime 
that the following true story is set down with a 
poignant regret. A young coloured man some 
little time ago asked a civil question of three 
young English girls who were going the same 
road with him. The trio paused with brows 
raised superciliously, then, vouchsafing the 


dark-skinned questioner no answer, broke into 
a tumultuous laugh. This was surely grievous 
conduct in the daughters of a country that sets 
so high a value on the part taken by it in the 
emancipation of the negroes. 

It is not to be expected that the maiden 
self-styled ’Arriet, or, it may be, Sarah 
Rann, shall behave in the streets with the 
decorousness of maidens who are of the caste 
of Vere de Vere. A flower-seller’s calling 
might seem to be one calculated to bring out 
all that was best in the girl following it, but a 
flower-seller is often a person who has what 
Shakespeare has made a sailor call “ a tongue 
with a tang.” On a day of February of 
last year a lady of Kensington found her¬ 
self in the High Street of that London 
suburb. Women and men at the kerbstone 
were selling what they most of them 
called “lovely lilies,” while some more 
accurate said, “lilies of the valley,” not as 
there written, but as here written, “lilies of 
the valley ! ” Others were selling mimosa, 
and yet others ivy. Few of them clamoured 
for custom, but some did, among them a girl 
who pressed her flowers on passers-by with 
the entreaty, “ Don’t be ’ard, sir ! ”—“ Don’t 
be ’ard, lady ! ” 

So far, fair. But there were persons who 
had not the wherewithal to demonstrate 
that they were not hard. Of them was the 
gentlewoman referred to above. She passed 
the flower-seller, but not without bestowing a 
glance on her wares which said, ‘ ‘ They are 
beautiful, and they are cheap, but I cannot 
make a purchase.” The girl, who was so poor 
a physiognomist that she only read in the 
lady’s face that she was not a purchaser-to-be, 
followed her with the remark made pertly— 

“ ’Ave another stare, ma’am. No charge 
for stares ! ” 

Let anyone compare a damsel of that sort 
with Nydia of The Last Days of Pompeii. 

To pass a cluster of street-girls is often an 
action fraught with embarrassment in view of 
the markedly personal note which character¬ 
ises their speech. Thus it is startling to hear 
oneself made the subject of the invocation, 
“ Oh, my ! look at ’er ! ” the speech having 
reference to an article of apparel known to be 
pretty, and believed to be not gaudy. Equally 
surprising is it for a person, quiet of garb and 
gait, to provoke the question, “ Ain’t she 
uncommon ? ” from a trio of girls who, in 
dress and in demeanour, touch the outer limit 
of the peculiar, for they wear with linen 
working-aprons hats with a Tudor wealth of 


feathers, and, narrow as the footpath is, walk 
it three abreast, with arms encircling each 
other’s waists and skirts that trail behind. 

Sometimes the language of ’Arriet needs 
explanation. Even ’Arry does not always 
take her meaning at once. 

“ ’Ow do you like this towk ? ” he was 
asked of her oue day of last spring. 

“ ’Ow much ? ” said he. It was his way of 
saying, “ What do you mean by ‘ towk ? ’ ” 

The girl saluted in the manner of Tommy 
Atkins. The gesture made evident that she 
referred to her headgear, which was what in 
Mayfair is called a toque. Her companion, 
nothing if not gallant, agreeably intimated 
that it pleased him only by one degree less 
than the young lady which it adorned. 

In a paper on the language of girls in the 
streets the language of the facetious girl must 
not be ignored. This is she who threads her 
way through the traffic with the speech, 
“ Don’t let us run over the horses,” and is the 
girl who at sight of a dappled horse says to 
her companion, “ There’s a piebald, dear. 
Don’t think of its tail, and wish yourself some¬ 
thing.” 

He who is interested in bulls may collect a 
store of them if, like the Prince of Denmark, 
he carry tablets about with him, and jot down 
all he hears in the streets. Said a maiden at 
a London house-front one day of last mid- 
August, “ Ten to one they’re not at home, or 
if they are, they’re out.” 

The assumption thus paradoxically expressed 
was that the inmates of the said house were 
travelling abroad, or if still in London, were 
either actually out or were denying themselves 
to visitors. Sometimes the bull is of a less 
intricate character. “ The awful thing about 
influenza,” so ran the comment of a girl who 
was trundling a victim of the disease in a 
bath-chair through a London park, “is that 
one is always ill for months after one’s 
well. I was so myself.” 

That girl was not tripped up for her 
phrasing, but once in a while a girl is. The 
following duologue (the speakers were a girl 
and a youth) took place in a public promenade 
a few weeks ago. 

She : “I asked your brother to come in a 
letter.” 

He : “ Perhaps if you had proposed a more 
usual mode of travelling-” 

She : “ Don’t be silly, Plerbert.” 

In that case the girl secured the last word. 
“ Herbert ” collapsed. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

A WEEK after her return to Yew Hedge, 
Peggy was on her way to tea at the 
vicarage, when she was joined by Rob 
Darcy, who jumped over a wall at her 
approach and exhibited an extraordinary 
amount of surprise at seeing her, con¬ 
sidering how long he had been on the 
outlook for just such an event. 

“ Where are you going, my pretty 
maid ?” he demanded, and 

“I’m going to the vicarage, sir/’ she 
said promptly with an accompaniment of 
old-fashioned curtsey which brought the 
twinkle into Rob’s eyes. 

However solemn he might be, he 
never could resist a smile at Peggy’s 
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saucy ways, and to-day indeed he did 
not appear solemn at all, but unusually 
beaming and radiant. 

“Then I’ll go with you, my pretty 
maid, for I’ve been asked too, in a 
breathless note from Mellicent with 
neither beginning nor ending, nor 
comma nor full stop. If anyone else 
had written in such a state of agitation 
I should have thought something thrill¬ 
ing had occurred' but Mellicent is 
guaranteed to go off her head on the 
slightest provocation. Probably it is 
nothing more exciting than a cake or a 
tea-cloth which is to be used for the 
first time. She said that I must come, 
whatever happened, for it was dreadfully 
important, but I have really not thought 


much about what it could be, for I am 
accustomed to receiving violent sum¬ 
monses which mean nothing at all. The 
first time I ran nearly half the way and 
arrived, with a purple face and such a 
stitch in my side as nearly finished my 
mortal career, and she said, ‘ Oh, have 
you come ? I didn’t think you would. 
I want to show you my new hat! ’ 
Another time she was out, and had 
forgotten that she had asked me at all; 
but as she has asked you too, that will 
hardly be the case to-day.” 

Peg-gy threw back her head and re¬ 
garded Rob with a curious scrutiny. 
“ Methinks I perceive an air of unusual 
festivity in my venerable friend. It takes 
a great deal to rouse him to any sign of 
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feeling, so one must needs conclude 
that some important event had occurred. 
May one inquire its nature ? ” 

“ Peggy may, if she cares to hear it! ” 
returned Rob briefly. “ I have had 
one or two pieces of good luck lately, 
Mariquita, which have cheered me up. 
That’s all. I want to earn some money, 
you know, and not depend entirely on 
what the father allows me. My books 
and papers have done well in one sense, 
though there’s not much money to be 
made out of scientific writing, but now I 
believe I see my way to making a good 
thing out of my plants. I think 1 told 
you before that I have sold some of 
the specimens which I brought home 
at a very good price, and I have one 
shrub in particular which is bringing 
in quite a little income. It’s a species 
of broom which I discovered in the 
most accidental fashion. I was on a 
hunting expedition one day when I 
was in Africa and was hiding behind 
a clump of broom, when I noticed that 
one bush was different from the rest. 
They were plain, but it was mottled 
in two distinct shades of the same 
colour. It was evidently a freak, a 
disease of some sort, as such varia¬ 
tions generally are, but it was un¬ 
commonly pretty all the same. I had 
never seen anything of the kind before, 
and, without conceit, I may say that I 
know a good deal more about plants 
than the ordinary professional gardener. 
Well, I examined it, and it occurred to 
me, Peg, that it would be a much better 
day’s work to secure that shrub than to 
go on with my sport. I unloaded my 
gun, marked the spot, and had a look 
round to see if I could find any further 
specimens, but no, all the rest were the 
ordinary type. The first bush was the 
one exception. Luckily it was not very 
big, and I managed to dig it up and 
get it home alive, and after that there 
was no difficulty, for it is healthy enough 
and grows almost as well as the common 
species. I set to work striking cuttings, 
and, after waiting until I had a good 
supply on hand, sent specimens of the 
bloom to several big nurserymen. They 
took it up at once with the utmost keen¬ 
ness, and I am now able to sell cuttings 
as fast as I can strike them and for a 
very good price into the bargain. Of 
course this won’t last for ever, because 
by degrees other people will get their 
own stock, but luckily the plant is a 
slow grower, and meantime they are 
obliged to come to me, and I have the 
monopoly of the market. So my travels 
have turned out more of a success in a 
monetary sense than I expected, and 
I am beginning to realise that a man 
who understands botany and who has 
also a love for roaming about for¬ 
bidden lands, may discover unknown 
treasures and do well for himself by 
bringing them home. It is a happy 
discovery for me, for I have no chance 
in the beaten lines, and it will be a 
solution of many difficulties if I can 
make a little money in this way.” 

“ You will go away, you mean ? You 
will leave England and go abroad?” 
queried Peggy, with a feeling that the 
foundations of the earth were giving 
way beneath her, and that life itself 


was a delusion, since, at a moment’s 
notice, the pillar of strength on which 
she had depended above all others, 
could calmly announce its own purpose 
of withdrawal. “ Do you mean that you 
will settle there altogether, and never 
come home any more?” She was 
under the impression that she had put 
the question in a calm and impersonal 
manner, but in reality there was a wist¬ 
ful tremor in the voice which Rob was 
quick to catch. 

“ I shall be able to answer that ques¬ 
tion better later on, Mariquita,” he said 
quietly. “It depends on — circum¬ 
stances ! But so far as I can see, 
these journeys must form an important 
part of my life ; I must come and go, 
and as there will necessarily be a 
certain amount of danger involved, 
you needn’t speak of it in public at 
present. It will be time enough to tell 
the others when I am about to start, 
for they will then have so much less 
time to worry. I tell you now be¬ 
cause—because I always did tell you 
all my plans, I suppose. It’s an old 
habit.” 

“ And ) r ou know that I am too sensible 
to worry. I promise to be duly anxious 
when the time comes, but I really can’t 
agitate myself about lions’ jaws in an 
English lane, or feel the least appre¬ 
hensions of any more savage assault 
than we shall receive at the vicarage 
if you persist in dawdling along at 
this rate ! It’s very kind of you to 
make an exception in my favour, but 
it’s an honour I could have done very 
well without. It’s a poor thing, I must 
say, to come home from India, and have 
old friends begging you to settle down 
among them and then immediately 
turning round and saying, ‘ I’rr. off to 
Africa! ’ as if your presence i/i the 
same hemisphere was more than they 
could bear. You are a champion wet 
blanket, Rob ! Your items of good news 
are calculated to drive your friends into 
melancholy madness. I hope Melli- 
cent’s disclosures will be of a more 
agreeable nature or I shall be sorry I 
came out at all.” 

“I do love to see you in a temper, 
Mariquita. You are a capital little 
spitfire. Go on abusing me, do ! You 
can’t think how I enjoy it! ” returned 
Rob promptly, which request, needless 
to say, was sufficient to seal Miss 
Peggy’s lips until the vicarage gate 
was reached. 

Two eager faces appeared pressed 
against a window, and Mrs. Asplin and 
Mellicent hurried out into the hall to 
greet their visitors and escort them 
into the schoolroom with an air of 
suppressed excitement. Tea was laid 
on the centre table in the old-time 
fashion which Peggy approved, and 
the vicar was standing before the 
empty grate, trying to look dignified 
and proper, with the most comical 
expression of amusement twitching his 
long lean face and twinkling out of his 
eyes. 

“What do you think?” began Mrs. 
Asplin tragically, seating herself in 
state in an old armchair and endeavour¬ 
ing to keep up an imposing front, despite 
the fact that the absence of the fourth 


castor sent her tilting first to one side 
and then to the other. “ What do you 
think we have got to show you in the 
drawing-room ? ” 

“ What do you think ? What do you 
think?” echoed Mellicent all in one 
breath, and the two visitors glanced 
at each other in mischievous amuse¬ 
ment. These dear, simple-minded 
people so intensely enjoyed their little 
mysteries and excitements that it would 
be cruel indeed not to indulge them. 
Rob ruffled his locks and frowned be¬ 
wilderment, while Peggy rolled her eyes 
to the ceiling and cried— 

“ I’ve 710 idea, but don’t tell; let me 
guess it! Animal or mineral ? ” 
“Animal.” 

“ Fine or superfine ? ” 

“Not fair ! Not fair! You can only 
put questions that can be answered by 
‘ Yes ’ or ‘ No.’ ” 

“ How strict you are, to be sure. 
Well, then, is it mineral ? No ! Vege¬ 
table ? No! Animal ? Yes! Orna¬ 
mental ? It must be ornamental or 
you wouldn’t be so proud of it! ” 

Mellicent and her mother looked at 
one another and queried with uplifted 
eyebrows. The girl formed a vigorous 
“ No ! ” The woman smiled indulgently 
and said— 

“I think it is! I think it is ve?y 
pretty! ” and the vicar could throw no 
further light on the subject than to say 
that he agreed with both. 

“It is useful, then ? ” queried Peggy 
next, but this question fared no better 
than the first. 

“Not a bit,” cried Mellicent. “It 
used to be, or, at least, of it did, 

but now it can do nothing at all but 
just-” 

“ Be careful, dear! You will give 
them a clue. Oh, yes, I think we can 
say it is useful. Its general character¬ 
istic is usefulness and it will soon settle 
down again into its old ways.” 

Peggy turned to Rob with a gesture 
of despair, and then started afresh on 
a different tack. 

“ Is it an article in general use ? Do 
you find one in every house ? ” 

“ No, no ! ” 

“ In our house ? ” 

Giggles from Mellicent, reproving 
glances from her father, a decided 
“ No ! ” from Mrs. Asplin. 

“ In Rob’s house ? ” 

“ N—ot at present! ” 

“ Could you have more than one in any 
house at the same time ? ” 

Flutters of consternation and alarm — 
mysterious chuckles of laughter. 

“You could , but one at a time is 
enough for most people. Two or three 
would be rather embarrassing ! ” 

“ Especially in a small house, because 
where should we sit in the evening? 
There would be no room for us ! ” said 
Mellicent meaningly, at which mysteri¬ 
ous reply the listeners grew more 
mystified than ever. 

“ It must be ve?y large ! ” they mur¬ 
mured thoughtfully. “ What can it be ? 
We shall never guess, so we might 
as well give it up at once and let you 
tell us. What is the wretched thing ? ” 
“It’s not wretched at all! It is very, 
very happy ! It is—take hold of your 
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chair, Peg, and hold tight ! It is— 
An Engaged Coufile / ” 

“A wh—wh— what?” Peggy let 
her muscles drop and leant back, limp 
and shapeless, against the cushions, 
while Rob, in his turn, gave a whistle 
of amazement. 

“An engaged couple! Oh, I say! 
Has that deep old Rex stolen a march 
on us behind our backs and brought 
his fiancee ” 

“ No, indeed ! Nothing of the sort ! 
Rex has no sweetheart except his old 
mother. I’d be delighted if he had— 
that’s to say, if he could find a girl 
worthy of him, but I’ve never seen her 
yet. Guess again, dears ! You are 
very hot, but it’s not Rex.” 

“Rosalind!” was Peggy’s first 
thought, but no, it could not be 
Rosalind. That, of course, was im¬ 
possible, while Oswald was already a 
married man, and Mellicent obviously 
out of the question. Who could it be ? 
Peggy mentally summoned before her 
every member of the old merry party 
and hazarded yet another suggestion. 

“ Not Fraulein ? Good old Fraulein, 
come back from Germany with a long- 
bearded professor in her train ? ” 

“Not Fraulein, no, but the professor 
might apply. Nearer home, child! 
You have not guessed every member of 
the family yet. You have not thought 
of-” 

“Esther!” screamed Peggy, and 
instantly read confirmation in the 
smiles of assent. “ It is! It is! 
Esther and the man with the dusty 
coat ! Oh, how lovely! How per¬ 
fectly, deliciously lovely and quaint ! 
Not an old maid, after all, but the first 
to be engaged and married! Oh, 
Esther, Esther! Who would have 
thought it ? Who would have believed 
that you could condescend to such 
foolishness ? ” 

” Ha ! ha ! ha ! ” guffawed Rob, in 
rolling, subterranean laughter. “What 
a joke! I’ll have something to say to 
Miss Esther on this subject! She must 
be made to realise the inconsistency 
of her conduct. What about the ladies’ 
school ? ” 

“ Is she fond of him ? Is he fond of 
her ? When did it happen ? When 
did they come ? Flow did they break 
it to you ? Did they walk in together, 
hand in hand, and kneel down before 
you, so that you could say, 1 Bless 
you, my children ,’ in approved stage 
fashion ? ” 

“ Yes, they did,” cried Mellicent 
gushingly. “ At least, if they didn’t 
it was almost as good. She was coming 
home over Sunday, you know, and he 
met her in town, and—and asked her, 
you know, and then he got into the train 
and intended to go as far as the first 
station, and he went on and on until 
suddenly here they were, and father 
and mother and I were standing on 
the platform to receive them. And she 
got out and he got out, and they looked 
so silly and she said, ‘ M—m—my friend, 
Professor Reid,’ and he tried to shake 
hands with mother three separate times 
over and couldn’t find her hand, he was 
so horribly embarrassed, and then we all 
drove home in most horrible silence, 


and came into the drawing-room, and 
Esther went crimson in the face and 
said, ‘ Father and mother, I want to tell 
you—Professor Reid has asked me—I 
have per—omised to be his wife,’ and 
he scraped his feet on the floor and 
blurted out funny short sentences, three 
words at a time, ‘ Love her dearly,’ 

‘ Feel much honoured,’ ‘ Object of life,’ 

‘ Make her happy,’ and mother said, 

* Oh, my dear child, I am so glad ! 1 

am so thankful for your happiness ! ' 
and set to work and cried all the rest of 
the evening, and father wriggled about 
in his coat and looked horribly uncom¬ 
fortable, and said, ‘ Flum—hum—hum. 
Come into the study and have a 
smoke.’ ” 

“My dear Mellicent! You have a 
most uncomfortable memory! Your 
capacity for unimportant detail is truly 
astounding!” cried the vicar protest- 
ingly, but Mellicent’s description had 
been received with so much interest by 
the visitors that the snub had but’little 
effect. She proceeded to enlarge on the 
appearance, manner, and eccentricities 
of the brother-to-be, while Peggy gasped, 
gurgled and exclaimed with a fervour 
great enough to satisfy the most exact¬ 
ing of gossips. 

“ I never, no, never, heard anything 
so exciting. Did she tell you that I 
met them in London ? I remarked on 
the condition of his coat—inches thick 
in dust, I do assure you ! and she was 
haughty, and gave me to understand 
that he had something better to do 
than brush his clothes. I hope she 
won’t bear me a grudge for my indis¬ 
cretion. It will be a lesson to me not 
to make personal remarks for the future. 
Dear, dear me, how I do long to peep 
in at the drawing-room window ! Do 
you think they would mind very much 
if they looked up and saw my face flat¬ 
tened against the pane ? When are 
we going to see them, and to what 
class of engaged couples do they 
belong ? Proper ? Mediocre ? Gush¬ 
ingly loving ? ” 

“ H’m ! ” deliberated Mellicent un¬ 
certainly. “ He calls her ‘ My dear.’ 
If I were engaged and the man called 
me ‘ My dear,’ I should break it off on 
the spot, but l believe he likes her all 
the same. He kept handing her the 
butter and cruet at breakfast every other 
minute, and he jumps up to open the 
door for her and asks if she doesn’t 
feel the draught. And as for her, she 
perfectly scowls at you if you dare to 
breathe in his presence. She thinks 
he is the most wonderful man that ever 
lived.” 

“ Quite right too ! I mean to be very 
proud of him myself, lor he is to be my 
own son. I don’t know him yet, but 
from all we have heard I am sure it will 
be easy to take him into our hearts. 
Peggy dear, we have a quarter of an 
hour before tea, and we must not 
disturb the poor dears until then, so 
come into the garden and have a walk 
round with me. We haven’t had a 
chat to ourselves for an age of Sundays.” 

No, Peggy reflected, this was quite 
true; but there had been reasons why 
she, at least, had avoided tete-a-tete 
interviews, and she had believed that 


Mrs. Asplin would be even more anxious 
than herself to leave the dreaded subject 
untouched. Such, however, was evi¬ 
dently not the case, for no sooner was 
the garden reached than she burst into 
impetuous speech. 

“ Oh, Peggy, child, isn’t this delight¬ 
ful ? Isn’t it beautiful? Isn’t it just 
the most wonderful and unexpected 
answer to my prayers ? Here have I 
been troubling my foolish head about 
what was to become of all these dear 
people when I was not here, and now 
this smooths every difficulty away. It 
troubled me to think of my dear girl 
working for herself, and finding the 
fight grow harder and harder as the 
years passed, as all women must; and 
of Austin left to Mellicent’s scatter¬ 
brained care, but you see I might have 
had more faith, for my fears were 
needless. Esther’s home will be a 
stronghold for the family, and Professor 
Reid is so congenial in his tastes that 
Austin will find unending interest in 
his society. Of course they could not 
live together, but you know the vicar 
has decided that he cannot keep on 
his parish much longer, as he is not 
strong enough to do justice to the work, 
and when the break comes it would be 
delightful if he and Mellicent could take 
a little house near Esther in Oxford, 
where they could see her constantly and 
have the benefit of her wise advice. It 
would be a great thing for ‘Chubby,’ 
for she has as much worldly wisdom as 
a baby, and indeed her dear father is 
little better. It’s no wonder I am 
pleased, is it, Peggy, when I think of 
all that this engagement means ? ” 

Peggy looked at her wonderingly. 
Flushed cheeks, radiant smiles, eyes 
ashine with happiness, and all this 
pleasure at the thought of what was to 
happen after her own death ! Twenty- 
one drew a breath of dismay, and cried 
reproachfully— 

“ I don’t know how you can talk so ! 
I don’t know how you can bear to 
discuss such things in that complacent 
fashion. I won’t think of it even, but 
you seem quite calm about it. You can 
talk and even laugh -” 

“Yes!” cried Mrs. Asplin quickly. 
“ I can ! I’m thankful for it. Many 
a time in these last few weeks, Peggy, 
I’ve thanked my old father for the 
gift of his irrepressible Irish spirit, 
and I’ve thanked God too, dear, that, 
old and weary as I am, I can still 
look on the bright side and keep a 
cheery heart. It’s a great blessing, 
Peg, a wonderful blessing, for it helps 
not only ourselves, but those around us, 
over many a dismal road. You have 
the gift, so see that you cultivate it, 
child, and never let yourself imagine 
that you are pleasing God better by 
going about with a gloomy face and 
a furnace of sighs. The world wants 
all the sunshine it can get, and deary 
me ! what a pleasure it is to see a 
smiling face ! It’s just a real help and 
lift on the way.” 

“ It’s a help to see you. I always feel 
better for it,” returned Peggy earnestly. 
There was a moment’s silence, then 
suddenly she clasped her hands round 
the other’s arm with an eager question. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS . 


“ Tell me, what does it feel like to be 
face to face with death as you are now ? 
To live with the expectation of it with 
you day and night ? To know for a 
certainty that it is near ? Tell me, how 
does it feel ? ” 

Mrs. Asplin stood still in the middle 
of the path and drew a long fluttering 
breath. Her eyes grew rapt, and she 
clasped the girl’s hand in an ecstasy of 
emotion. 

‘‘ Peggy, it’s — wonderful! ” she 
sighed. “It is like being suddenly 
lifted on to a plateau and seeing life 
above the clouds ! Everything is dif¬ 
ferent, everything is altered ! Things 
that were forgotten before seem now to 
fill in the whole view ; things that were 
large and looming, seem, oh, so small, 
so mean and trifling! I look back and 
can hardly understand how I worried 
myself about useless trifles—little shab¬ 
binesses about the house, upset of 
arrangements, clothes and food and 
holiday - making. When you once 
realise the uncertainty of life, they 
seem of such unutterable unimport¬ 
ance. And it helps one to be gentle, 
too, because if by chance it should 
happen to be the last day one had to 
live, how sad it would be to speak hasty 
words, or to leave someone sorrowing 
because of neglect or unkindness. It 
makes one long to do kind things and 
say cheering words, and oh, so terrified 
of losing an opportunity which may 
never come again ! The doctor’s ver¬ 
dict was a great shock to me at first, 
but I am gradually coming to look upon 
it as one of the greatest of blessings, 
for it’s a hasty impetuous creature 


I’ve been all my days, and this quiet 
waiting time is going tu teach me 
many lessons. I ought to be grateful 
and happy that it has been granted 
me.” 

Peggy bit her lips and looked at the 
ground. She could not trust herself 
to speak, but in her heart she was 
saying— 

“And after all, she may live longer 
than I ! Every life is uncertain. I 
ought to feel like that too. I ought to 
climb up to that high ground above 
the clouds. I’d like to tell her that I’ll 
try, but I can’t. I’m like Eunice—I 
can’t speak! ” 

The downcast face was so sad and 
troubled that Mrs. Asplin grew distressed 
at the sight, and, as usual, took the 
blame upon herself. 

“ Dear child,” she said fondly, “ I’m 
afraid I have oppressed you with the 
weight of my burdens. It seems a 
strange thing that I should have chosen 
a young thing like you as confidante, 
but at the time my thoughts seemed to 
turn naturally to you. If Esther had 
known how weak I was, she would have 
felt it her duty to give up her situation 
and come home, and I was most un¬ 
willing to interfere with what I then 
believed to be her life’s work. Melli- 
cent would have been quite overwhelmed, 
poor child, and as for my boy, he would 
have worried himself to death when 
he needs all his courage to help him 
through these years of waiting. But 
you were here, almost like a second 
daughter, and yet living so much apart 
that you would not be constantly 
shadowed by the remembrance, and 
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so it came to pass that to you, dear, T 
opened my heart. You have been all 
sweetness and consideration, and for 
my own sake I have no regrets, but I 
shall be miserable if I see you depressed. 
No more sighs, Peggy, please / I tell 
you honestly, dear, that I am better 
in health than I was two months ago ! 
Rest and care, and freedom from sus¬ 
pense have done good work already, 
so don’t begin to lament too soon, for 
I may cheat the doctors yet. Now 
smile and look like yourself, for we can 
allow no doleful faces to-day. It is a 
happy day for me, for once more I have 
two sons to love and be proud of. There 
goes the bell and we must go in to tea 
and to entertain the lovers. Don’t be 
too severe, darling, for they are very 
new and most amusingly self-conscious. 
I am sure poor dear Esther will feel it 
quite an ordeal to face you.” 

Peggy laughed at that, as it had been 
intended she should, and the next 
moment Mellicent came flying down 
the path, her eyes dancing with ex¬ 
citement. 

“ They’ve come ! ” she cried. “They 
are in the schoolroom waiting for you. 
The professor is standing in the middle 
of the floor smiling into space like a 
china image, and Esther is horribly 
embarrassed. I told her that Peggy was 
here, and she q— quailed! Literally 
quailed before me. I saw her do it! ” 

“She may well quail ! ” cried Peggy 
meaningly. She threw back her heaa, 
peaked her brows over eyes of solemnest 
reproof, and marched into the house with 
a Mariquita stride. 

(To be continued.) 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Girls’ Employments. 

Kindergarten Teaching. —“ What steps 
is it necessary to take in order to become a 
Kindergarten teacher ? Is it necessary for 
me to go to a training college ? If so, which 
college would you recommend ? Are Kinder¬ 
garten teachers well paid l Is a good voice 
necessary ? Unfortunately mine is not strong .” 
—Sir Patrick. 

In Kindergarten teaching, as, indeed, in 
teaching generally, a strong personality is 
required to make a successful teacher. The 
voice need not be a strong one, but the enun¬ 
ciation should be extremely clear. We should 
not advise any girl to think of Kindergarten 
teaching who does not possess some distinct 
natural aptitude for engaging the attention of 
children, because the best system of instruction 
fails when the teacher is destitute of the faculty 
of making a youthful audience listen to her. 

Before entering on a course of special pro¬ 
fessional training, the future Kindergarten 
teacher should have passed some examination 
to test her general education, such as the 
Cambridge University Senior Local Examina¬ 
tion. She should then enter some training 
institution and prepare for the examinations of 
the National Froebel Union. “ Sir Patrick ” 
could not do better than apply for admission 
to the Froebel Educational Institution, Tal¬ 
garth Road, West Kensington. The cost of 
tuition for two years would be not less than 
7,50, but the length of time necessary to be 


spent in the Institute would depend on the 
success of the pupil in passing the elementary 
examination. The sum above-mentioned does 
not include the cost of board; but pupils who 
have no home in London can be placed in 
boarding-houses selected by the Principal of 
the Institute at a charge of thirty-nine guineas 
per annum. There are many other institutions 
which prepare for the Froebel Society’s exami¬ 
nations ; among these are the Maria Grey 
Training College, Brondesbury, Miss Franks’ 
.School, 13, York Place, Baker Street, London, 
W., and the Misses Crombie’s School, 21, 
Stockwell Road, S.E. Assistant Kindergarten 
teachers receive salaries of from ^50 to £ 100 ; 
and of course the principal of a Kindergarten 
may earn very much more, the amount depend¬ 
ing on her power to attract and keep pupils. 
Trained Kindergarten teachers are also in 
great request as governesses in private families, 
and many mothers like the Froebelian system 
so much that they are glad to have their 
children taught according to its principles, 
even when they are no longer quite young. 

Bank Clerks. —“ What qualifications are 
necessa?y for a girl who wishes to become a 
clerk in the Bank of England, or any other 
bank open to girls ? At what age can girls 
enter, and what salary do they 7‘eceive at 
first ? ”— Mountain Daisy. 

At the Bank of England, and also at one or 
two other London banks in which girls are 
employed, clerkships are not thrown open to 


general competition. Candidates must obtain 
a nomination from the Governors before they 
can be examined. Consequently these appoint¬ 
ments are only within reach of girls who 
personally or through their families are known 
to the Governors. Clerkships at the Bank of 
England are much in request, because the 
conditions of employment are good, and also 
not too difficult to satisfy. Typewriting, for 
instance—that bugbear of many girls—is not 
expected, and the same exemption applies to 
languages. Candidates, however, are required 
to have a thorough knowledge of English 
subjects. A great point also is made of good 
health ; and candidates for clerkships are 
subjected to a searching medical examination. 
The reason fcr this is evident, when we re¬ 
member that the Bank pensions those clerks 
who break down in health in its service after 
a period of ten years’ work. Salaries begin at 
a guinea per week and are raised eighteen- 
pence per week each year up to thirty-three 
shillings. The hours of work are from 9.30 A.M. 
till 4 P.M., with an interval for luncheon—a 
meal which clerks can obtain for a moderate 
charge at the Bank itself. We would suggest 
to our correspondent, “ Mountain Daisy,” that 
she should try to pass one of the CiviTService 
examinations, with a view to obtaining a 
clerkship in the Post Office. She is still 
young enough to take this step, and as she 
writes a neat and well-spelt letter, we are 
encouraged to believe that she is sufficiently 
well-educated for a girl of sixteen. 
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THE GIRL'S OWN PAPER. 



ANSWERS 


TO 


CORRESPONDENTS. 



BUliES. 


I. No charge is made for answering ques¬ 
tions. 

II. All correspondents to give initials or 
pseudonym. 

III. The Editor reserves the right of declin¬ 
ing to reply to any of the questions. 

IV. No direct answers can be sent by the 
Editor through the post. 

V. No more than one question may be 
asked in one letter, which must be addressed 
to the Editor of “ The Girl’s Own Paper,” 
56, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 

VI. No addresses of firms, tradesmen, or 
any other matter of the nature of an adver¬ 
tisement. will be inserted. 


STUDY AND STUDIO. 

Half-past Four.— It is difficult to recommend you 
a pen-nib, for what will suit one person will not 
suit another. From what you say, however, we 
should think the “ J ” pen would be best adapted 
to your handwriting - . Some stationers supply a 
sample-card of pen-nibs from which customers can 
select which they prefer. 

Aspirant. —The fees at Girton are £35 per term, 
paid in advance, covering board, lodging, and 
instruction (Secretary, Miss Shore Nightingale, 
11, Queensborough Terrace, Bayswater, London): 
and at Newnhara twenty-five to thirty-two guineas 
per term (Hon. Sec., Miss M. G. Kennedy, Shen- 
stone, Cambridge). There are scholarships at 
both colleges; apply to the secretaries. We will 
think over your suggestion as to Mrs. Watson’s 
supplying a list of books. 

Cerise. —Your verses are decidedly above the average 
of those sent us for criticism ; but the supply of 
fairly good religious metrical composition of this 
type is so large that we rather doubt your being 
able to find a publisher. “ They shall renew their 
strength ” is the best. There could be no harm in 
your sending all these poems, or any of them, to 
one of the magazines or papers for Sunday reading, 
but it is out of the question for us to indicate 
which ; you must use your own judgment. 

Cyclamen. —If you wish to pass an elementary 
examination before the London Matriculation, we 
should suggest one of the “ College of Preceptors’ ” 
pupils’ examinations, for which there is no limit of 
age. Address the Secretary, College of Preceptors, 
Bloomsbury Square, London. But are you sure it 
would not be best for you to begin at once to 
prepare for matriculation ? You perhaps know of 
the L'niversity Correspondence College, 32, Red 
Lion Square, W.C., and the University Examina¬ 
tion Postal Institution, 27, Southampton Street, 
Strand, W.C. These would prepare you through 
the post, if you desire it, for matriculation. 

B. (Finchley Road).—No, we have never heard of 
any books upon the character you mention, and 
the authoress in question has drawn largely upon 
her imagination. We have purposely not used his 
name as your pseudonym, as we do not think it 
suitable. 


Janet. —We should 
advise you to pro¬ 
cure Harriett L. 
Childe - Pember - 
ton’s Twen ty 
Minutes. Wehave 
seen a duologue 
from thislittlebook 
very successfully 
acted at parish en¬ 
tertainments. 

Poker. —We do not think you would be likely to 
obtain the books you mention from a circulating 
library, if you mean that, but you might write with 
full particulars to Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner & Co., London. Messrs. Triibner & Co. 
published Poems by Adam Mickiewicz some time 
ago. 

Miss Nellie Douglas asks us to mention the 
“ Victorian Literary and Artistic Society,” of which 
she is secretary. She will gladly forward the rules 
to any reader who applies lor them to her address, 
25, Colet Gardens, West Kensington. 

Mollie. —Your poems are above the average of 
amateur efforts. We must demur to the metre of 
“ Song,” but the other two pieces cannot be blamed 
on account of their form, and we think the sketch 
of the girl martyr is good. It is quite possible that 
compositions of yours might one day be accepted 
for publication. You should read all the good 
poetry you can. Certainly you may write to us 
again. 

Zara. —You ask whether your two musical composi¬ 
tions are worthy of publication, and add, “ I 
haven’t troubled much about the harmony, for, to 
tell the truth, I’ve forgotten all I learnt.” Now it 
is necessary in composing music to “ trouble about 
the harmony,” and we advise you to continue your 
studies. We prefer the setting of Byron’s words 
to music. The key of seven sharps (“ A Lesson in 
Love ”) is not alluring. Certainly try again, but 
do not omit to work at the same time at what you 
have laid aside. 

Malcolm Ian Macleod.—W e must refer you to the 
correspondence column of The Boys' Own Paper. 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Miss Juliette Verbert, Gaucheret Street, No. 213, 
Brussels, Belgium, would be most pleased to 
correspond and exchange stamps with girls living 
in India, United States, Canada, New Zealand, 
Queensland, New South Wales, or any other dis¬ 
tant country. She would also like to exchange 
illustrated post-cards. 

“ Cherry,” care of Miss Drinkwater, Palazzo 
Aldobrandini, Rome, Italy, would be glad to 
correspond with Miss Vivian. 

Miss St£fanie Pallavicini, Mosdbs, Somogy, Hun¬ 
gary ; Edith MayTassell, Headcorn House, Hail- 
sham, Sussex; Jeanne M. Macphail, Heathbank, 
Lewisham Park, London, S.E.; Agnes Knight, 51. 
North Church Street, Fleetwood, Lancashire, and 
Mary Gough, 12, Northgate Street, Bury St. 
Edmunds, would like to exchange picture post¬ 
cards with readers of The Girl’s Own Paper. 
Miss Gough also asks for exchange of postage 
stamps. 

Miss Dora Bolton, Offizierskaja, No. 50, Lodge 6, 
St. Petersburg, Russia, would like to exchange 
view post-cards with a “ nice English girl aged 
about 18, either in America, Australia, Africa or 
Asia.” 

Miss Moore Bayley, Peterscourt, Barnt Green, 
Worcestershire, would like to exchange view post¬ 
cards with girls living in India or anywhere, in Asia. 

Maude and Katharine Lettice, 58, Kane Street, 
Victoria, B.C., Canada, wish to exchange Canadian 
postage stamps with other girl collectors. 

A. P., Sparkbrook Vicarage, Birmingham, returning 
to Winnipeg, Canada, in a few months, wishes very 
much to correspond in English with a well-edu¬ 
cated girl of 16 or 17, living in any European 
country—especially Italy or France—India, New 
Zealand, or West Indies, and requests her to write 
direct to the address given. 


MEDICAL. 

“ Halcyon ” asks us which is the best health resort 
for persons stricken with consumption. But the 
question is not as easy as it looks, for consumption 
is a disease with many stages, and of very diverse 
types, and a climate which would suit a patient in 
one stage of the disease may be fatal to another 
at a different stage. The first question that a 
phthisical patient should ask herself is, “ Is it 
advisable for me to go to Nordrach ? The answer 
to this question depends upon two factors ; first, 
her pecuniary means, and second, the state of her 
lungs. Most cases of consumption do well at 
Nordrach, but it is only when the disease is early 
and not rapidly progressing that a cure can be 
expected. Many early cases of phthisis do very 
well at Margate, Folkestone, or Cromer; but in 
the later stages of the disease, where the lungs are 
much disorganised, such bracing places rarely do 
any good, and frequently do harm. In the last 
phases of the disease, the warm watering-places in 
the south of England, or the Riviera, or Madeira 
are the most suitable resorts. Where the disease 
is rapidly advancing, with urgent symptoms, it is 
quite useless to go anywhere, for the journey 
usually does more harm than any climate can do 
good. A long stay in the high Alps or a long sea- 
voyage are suitable in those cases in which the 
disease is stationary. Such cases may be cured if 
taken in time. Residence at the Cape of Good 
Hope or Canada is of greatest value in early 
phthisis, or in cases where the disease has been 
active but is for the time stationary, or at most 
advancing very slowly. It is well, however, to 
remember that early consumption is frequently 
cured, even in London, whilst in late stages, when 
the lungs have been much destroyed, no cure is 
possible anywhere. It should also be remembered 
that a very large proportion of cases of early con¬ 
sumption never give any symptoms whatever, and 
clear up without the sufferer ever being aware that 
she ever had her lungs affected. 

Mildred. —Take a warm bath every day, adding to 
each gallon of water about a tablespoonful of 
powdered boracic acid. Change your linen as 
frequently as possible. Also dust the interior of 
your hose with a very little of the boracic powder. 

F. H. L.—The abscess in your mouth is due to the 
tooth which is beneath it, and we fear that the only 
treatment which will permanently cure it is to have 
the tooth removed. You should use a mouth-wash 
of very weak permanganate of potash, or of 
chlorate of potash, glycerine, and rose-water. 
About ten grains of the chlorate of potash and one 
drachm of glycerine to the ounce of water is the 
best proportion to use. This may be diluted with 
an equal quantity of hot water before use. Apply 
a little boracic ointment to the bare patches. 

A Lover of the Sea. —The commonest causes of 
the symptoms which trouble you are indigestion 
and anaemia. How much tea do you drink ? The 
indigestion due to excessive tea-drinking is more 
often accompanied with flushings than is dyspepsia 
from any other cause. The condition of your back 
is not likely to have anything to do with your 
present trouble. You will have to attend carefully 
to your digestion, and take as much outdoor ex¬ 
ercise as you can. If you are anaemic, a course of 
iron would do you good. 

Daffodil. —We published a lengthy article on 
“ Blushing and Nervousness ” in the number of 
The Girl’s Own Paper for February, 1899. There 
we described exactly such a case as your own, and 
the way that it can be overcome. You cannot cure 
nervousness by drugs. 

Troubled One. —Bathe your arms twice a day in a 
solution of boracic acid, of the strength of one tea¬ 
spoonful of the acid to each quart of water. After¬ 
wards, gently sponge them over with diluted toilet 
vinegar. 

Odd Eyes. —We have over and over again detailed 
the treatment for acne ; indeed, you can scarcely 
look through a single column of our correspondence 
without seeing some answer bearing on that point. 
We cannot constantly repeat our advice. 
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SUSAN: HER NEIGHBOUR’S STORY. 


By MARY F,. WILKINS. 
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•what kind of a woman Willy Loomis had got 
to many him. .She was from out-of-town, from 
Fairville—a large village about six miles from 
Barre. We went to Fairville when we had 


any extra shopping to do, and the doctor 
lived there. There wasn’t a good doctor in 
Barre; there was only Doctor Spicer, who 
had so much money he didn’t need to doctor, 


I AM going to tell you about Susan because 
I know more about her than anybody else 
does. Others have tried to tell something 
about her, but they never half did her justice, 
and now it is my turn. I ought to 
know all about her, because I lived 
next door to her thirty years—ever 
since she was married to Willy 
Loomis and came to Susanville to 
live. The place wasn’t called Susan¬ 
ville then. It was only the Corner— 
though we had a little store, where 
you could buy everything you wanted, 
if you were not too particular, and 
there were twenty-five houses, count¬ 
ing one that was too tumble-down 
to live in, and the old saw-mill. 

The Corner was almost worse than 
no name at all, because anybody 
hearing it for the first time always 
asked what it was corner of; and 
Barre, of which it was really a part, 
is one of the smallest villages in the 
State, too small to be 011 the map. 

When anybody lives in a corner of a 
village too small to be on the map, 
it seems like pretty small potatoes. 

But that was all changed after Susan 
came and had lived in the Corner 


some years. 

When we heard that Willy Loomis 
was going to be married, we won¬ 
dered what kind of a woman he had 
got to marry him. We all liked 
Willy, but we sort of looked down on 
him, the way we looked down on a 
child or a pet dog. Willy had 
always been a mother’s boy. His 
father had died when he was a baby, 
and after that he had filled up his 
mother’s whole outlook. Inez Jack- 
son, who is always saying things that 
sound queer, but which seem to have 
meanings that you can’t get to the 
bottom of when you think of them 
afterward, said once in the sewing 
meeting that she didn’t believe that 
Louisa Loomis could see the sun or 
the moon or the stars, or the heavens 
above, or the earth below, outside of 
her Willy; and she didn’t believe 
that she could see God Himself, or 
her Christian duty, except as she saw 
them shining through him. Well, 
if Louisa did see such matters in that 
way, she saw them pretty clear, for 
she was a good woman. 

As I said before, we all wondered 


SUSAN. 
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and was mostly out gunning when he was 
sent for. 

We heard afterward that Susan saw Willy 
for the first time when he went to call the 
doctor for his mother in her last sickness. 

It was one morning in December, and Mrs. 
Loomis had been taken very bad in the night. 
Willy had opened a window and rung the bell, 
and waked me up, and I had gone over as 
quick as I could get dressed. When I saw 
Mrs. Loomis, I did not think she would live 
the night out. I was all alone with her while 
Willy went for the doctor the first time. lie 
went on horseback nine miles, and it was 
a bitter night and the road was through the 
woods. 

When Willy got back and said the doctor 
wasn’t at home, but he had left word, I 
supposed he would be along early in the 
morning, but at eight o’clock he hadn’t come. 
Then Willy started out again, though Jane 
Evans, who had come in to help me, and I 
tried to make him wait. We felt as if poor 
Louisa was going to die anyway, and Willy 
wasn’t strong, and it was so bitter cold. 

But he started; he would not hear a word 
against it. He was as pale as a sheet when he 
rode out of the yard, and didn’t look as if he 
could sit up straight in the saddle. “ He 
ain’t goin’ to outlive his mother long, or I'll 
miss my guess,” said Jane Evans; and I must 
say I thought so too. 

As I heard afterward, Willy went to Fair- 
ville; but just before he reached the village 
his horse went lame, so he had to get off and 
leave him at a farmer’s. The horse wasn’t a 
very good one anyway, and he had been 
ridden too far. 

So poor Willy went on foot the rest of the 
way, and when he knocked at the doctor’s 
door he found that he had just started for the 
Corner by the other road, so he had missed 
him. 

Then Willy started for home again on foot, 
trudging along that bitter cold morning. He 
had come out without his woollen tippet, too, 
that his mother was always so careful to have 
him wear. 

Susan lived all alone in a nice house about 
half a mile out of the village, and she had just 
gone to the window to shake her tablecloth 
when she saw him coming. Willy was a 
little light-complexioned, blue-eyed fellow, 
who never looked half grown up, and when he 
got opposite Susan’s gate he had his face 
hidden in his hands, and he was crying like a 
baby, out loud, I was told. 

Susan tossed her tablecloth on to a chair in 
the entry, and just ran down the front walk 
and took hold of his arm. “What is the 
matter, little boy ? ” said she. 

I don’t know just how it came out that he 
wasn’t a little boy and what the matter was, 
but the upshot of it all was Susan made him 
come into the house and drink a cup of hot 
coffee, and they said she talked to him like a 
minister and said the most beautiful com¬ 
forting things. I know she could, for I heard 
her myself afterwards when people were in 
trouble. There was never anybody like 
Susan to comfort folks. She had the true 
balm of healing, and she found just the place 
that was hurt the cruellest to apply it to, as 
Inez Jackson used to say. 

Susan didn’t keep him long, but she had 
the boy who did her chores harness her horse 
into the sleigh, and she drove Willy home. 
She tied a tippet round his neck, too, just the 
way his mother would have done. 

I did not see her myself that time, for I was 
too busy over poor Louisa to look out of the 
window, and Susan turned right round and 
went home. 

I saw Susan for the first time one morning 
in June, after Louisa Loomis had been dead 
and buried almost six months. That morning 
Willy came driving over from Fairville to the 


Corner with her in her own chaise. I was 
just going home from the store when they 
passed me. I looked round when I heard 
the wheels, and there they were. It fairly 
took my breath away to see Susan sitting 
there beside Willy. I had never dreamed 
that he would bring home a wife like that. 
In the first place, she looked so much older ; 
but, as I learned afterwards, there was not so 
many years’ difference in their ages. It was 
only her calm, dignified way of carrying 
herself, and her size—she was a large woman 
—which made her seem so. And then she 
was so handsome, though, as I afterwards 
discovered, she was not exactly handsome, it 
was rather that there was something about 
her which made her seem, as Inez Jackson 
said, something between a queen and an 
angel. 

She sat up straight and tall in the chaise. 
I can see her now. She was dressed in a 
greenish, mottled delaine, with a muslin 
spencer crossed over her bosom, and she wore 
a bonnet with a flaring rim, and a little green 
wreath inside around her face. Her hair was 
brown, and as smooth as satin, and folded 
over her ears, and her forehead was high and 
white, and her eyes were beautiful. When 
she looked at you she made you see yourself 
in a better light. Inez Jackson used to say 
that Susan never saw anything in anybody 
that didn’t call for love and pity; she never 
saw anything to blame without an excuse 
for it. 

Well, I turned round and stared, I couldn’t 
help it, as they came up behind me, and 
Willy bowed and coloured up and looked as 
happy as a child, and Susan bowed and 
smiled too, and the chaise passed by. 

Then the first thing I knew I heard Willy 
whoa to the horse, and the chaise stopped 
and waited until I came up; and the bride, 
that is to say, Susan, leaned out and said, 
“ Get in and ride with us.” I was so over¬ 
come I could scarcely speak, but I managed 
to thank her and stammered out that I would 
just as soon walk. 

But Susan would not hear to that. “ You 
have all those bundles,” said she, “ and Willy 
tells me that you have a half mile further to 
walk, and you look tired, and there is plenty 
of room.” 

Well, I got in finally. Willy urged me ; 
and as for Susan, she always made people do 
what she told them—told them, for she never 
asked. She told them in a way that she and 
no other had. I felt so surprised and queer 
that I did not know what to do, riding home 
with all my bundles of salt pork, meal, cheese, 
and half a codfish, sitting between a bridal 
couple. We met Jane Evans just before we 
reached my house, and I think I should have 
laughed when I saw her face as she looked at 
us, if I had not been so astonished myself 
and, with Susan beside me, had not checked 
anything like that. I cannot remember that I 
ever saw Susan really laugh. Inez once said 
that people, in order to laugh at anything in 
the face of the misery upon this earth, had to 
have a streak of bitterness and rebellion in 
them, and Susan had not a mite. I don’t 
know whether Inez was right about that, but 
I do know that I never saw Susan laugh, 
though I saw her smile often enough, and 
nobody ever smiled like her. 

Well, Susan and Willy set up housekeeping 
next door to me, and there we lived side by 
side for thirty years, and that is how I know 
all about her. I began the morning she took 
me into the chaise, and it was not long before 
we all began to see what kind of a woman 
Susan was. I say began, because, after all, 
nobody could fairly understand such a woman 
as Susan was if one lived a hundred years. 
As something new is always happening to 
everybody, so Susan was always new to fit our 
new happenings, whether they were happy or 


otherwise. Sometimes it did seem as if Susan 
was made up of everybody else’s joys and 
sorrows, and hopes and fears, more than she 
was of her own, and that kind of a woman is 
not easy to understand. 

There never was such a change in any man 
as there was in Willy Loomis after Susan 
married him. Not that he was any bigger, 
nor any less gentle and childlike, but, as Inez 
said, he walked as if he knew that he would 
get where he was headed for, and he never 
had before. He shovelled his own snow paths 
too, and he had not always done that. 
Sometimes his mother had dug them, to the 
scandal of us all. And he chopped all his 
kindling-wood; I saw him myself standing 
faithfully at the chopping block in the south 
yard hour after hour; I have sometimes seen 
Louisa Loomis standing in the same place. In 
the fall Willy actually shingled the roof of his 
house himself. Louisa had been obliged to 
keep a tin pan in one place in her spare 
chamber for years, because the roof leaked so. 
Then Susan bought the old saw-mill with her 
own money, and set up Willy in business. 
Willy and his mother had earned a small living 
by selling the proceeds in wood and fruit and 
hay of their little farm, and sometimes Willy 
had worked for Hiram Jacobs when his health 
was good and the weather favourable and his 
mother thought he was able. He had never 
worked out-of-doors when it stormed, or even 
if it was damp or lowering. Poor Louisa had 
always been watching lor him to die of 
consumption. 

Now Willy trudged off to the mill in all 
weathers, tramping through snow-drifts even, 
and carrying his diuner in a pail—for the mill 
was a mile from home. We all wondered 
what Louisa would have said had she known 
that her boy had to eat cold dinners. But he 
seemed to thrive on them, and he did step out, 
as if he knew he was in his own track, and 
meant to stay there. 

Soon after Willy was set up in business he 
began to speak in the neighbourhood meetings, 
which met first in one house, then in another 
—for we had no church when Susan first came 
to our town—and he spoke better than any 
young man I ever heard. Then Susan started 
a debating society, and Willy spoke in that. 
Susan had a good many books, and Willy had 
evidently been reading, and we were all 
astonished to hear him. Now it is a good 
many years afterwards, Willy is select-man 
and deacon, and we are very proud of him. 
His saw-mill has brought him a competence, 
too—his wife taught him never to make foolish 
ventures, and never to trust untrustworthy 
people, or promise what he couldn’t perform. 
Inez says Willy has his greatest strength in 
obedience, and he has had sense enough to 
obey. Well, I will not dwell upon Willy any 
longer, except to say that even after Susan 
was gone Willy’s sense of reliance upon her 
did not seem to fail him, and he did not fall 
back upon his old ways, as some of us thought 
he might do. 

During the thirty years that Susan lived in 
our village, she did much besides making a 
smart man of her own husband. After she 
began at home she went abroad. She went 
about with a subscription paper in Bane and 
Fairville, and she built a church and hired a 
minister. We have had church and Sunday- 
school ever since. 

She was instrumental in having a little hall 
built, and we had lyceum lectures and con¬ 
certs of local talent. I cannot begin to tell 
what Susan did for us and our village, for it 
is really a village now, with the church and 
the hall and a stage-coach, which runs over 
from Barre once a day. There is talk of an 
electric railroad, and if we have that it will 
be owing to Susan, though she has been gone 
a number of years now, for they would never 
have thought of such a thing if so many 
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people had not moved here, and nobody would 
nave moved here if it had not been for her. 

Why, Susan got to be really celebrated 
through all the towns about on account of 
the efforts she was making to improve the 
Comer. I suppose I must acknowledge 
that it had not the best reputation for indus¬ 
try and general smartness. A good many of 
our boys and young men did not like to work, 
and spent too much time lounging around the 
store. It was soon very different after Susan 
came. I have seen, myself, the row of loafers 
in front of the store start up and walk off as 
if they had most important business to attend 
to when they saw Susan coming. I never 
saw her speak to them either, and I never 
could understand the secret of her influence 
over them. Two of the young men who had 
small farms went to working them, and Willy 
gave some of them employment in the saw¬ 
mill. 

I don’t know just when the Corner began 
to be Susanville, but Susanville it is and 
Susanville it will be on the map if it ever 
gets big enough for that distinction. The 
street on which most of our dwellings stand, 
and which is really a part of the old Barre 
turnpike, began to be known as Susan Street, 
too, and Susan Street it will remain for many 
a day. 

Susan started a library in Susanville, and 
it has had a bequest and is in a very flourish¬ 
ing condition, and we have a mission society 
which does a world of good for such a small 
and poor village, and Susan started that. 

But it was not only improvements in the 
village as a whole in which Susan was inter¬ 
ested ; she was active in our homes whenever 
we needed her assistance in joy or sorrow. 
She decked the village brides, and she 
watched with the sick and the dead. Jonas 
Benson, who had been a confirmed drunkard 
for years, quit drinking and went to work at 
his trade, and Henry Briggs’s wife, who had 
given up for ten years and wouldn’t do any¬ 
thing because she was so discouraged on 
account of losing her children and some 
money on a Western mortgage, got up and 
put her house in order, and invited her 
brother’s family to spend Thanksgiving, and 
Susan was the means of that. 

I can’t begin to tell all Susan did for us 
all. When the Petersons had the small¬ 
pox, Susan went over and took care of 
them, though she had never had it herself. 
We used to put provisions at the head of 
the lane, and Susan would come out and get 
them at night. The Petersons all got well, 
but they would not have, had it not been for 
Susan’s nursing. She did not take the 
disease herself, but she went and stayed all 
alone in the old May house until she was 
sure she was past all danger, and no one 
would take it from her. 

Susan saved little Eddie Briggs from being 
killed by a cross dog, too. .She drove him 
off with her parasol when two men had been 
afraid to touch him. Susan was afraid of 
nothing, and she proved that in the very last 
good deed of her life. 

Susan had lived among us thirty years come 
June, and it was December and a bitter cold 
snowy night when the store burned down. 

I was awakened by the shouting and the 
ringing of the bell about one o’clock in the 
morning, and when 1 got up and looked out 
of the window, I saw the sky to the north¬ 
ward was red with fire. It shone even 


through the frost and snow on the window, 
and the whole room was rosy with it. I 
wakened my sister’s son, George, who’ lived 
with me and was asleep in the chamber 
across the entry. 

“ George, George, get up ! ” I cried out. 
“ There’s a dreadful fire! ” 

It was not long before George was up and 
out, pulling on his fireman’s jacket as he ran, 
for he belonged to the fire company. As soon 
as I could get dressed I started out. I could 
not bear to stay in the house, not knowing 
what was happening, though it was such a 
dreadful night, and I not as young as I had 
been. 

So I pulled some woollen stockings on over 
my shoes, put on my knitted hood and my 
Bay State shawl, and started. Just as I got 
out to my gate, plodding through the snow, I 
met Susan and Willy. They were going too. 

“Oh, where is it? Do you know?” I 
called out; and Susan said, in her calm way, 
that she thought it must be the store. “ I 
hope they have got the children out,” said 
she. William Martin, who kept the store, 
had three little children, and lived in the tene¬ 
ment overhead. 

“ A fire would spread so rapidly in such a 
place,” Susan said reflectively, as we hurried 
along. She took hold of my arm to help me. 

The sky grew brighter and brighter as we 
went on. 

“ They are not getting the better of it,” 
Willy said. 

“ I hope they have the children out,” Susan 
said again. 

“Of course they would see to that the first 
thing,” said I. But they had not. When 
we got to the building they had just found it 
out, and a great groan was going up. 

Nobody ever knew just how it happened. 
Some blamed Mr. Martin and some blamed 
his wife, and a few blamed nobody at all, and 
uobably the last were right. Somehow there 
lad been a mistake. Mr. Martin thought his 
wife had the children all safe, and she, who 
was overcome by the smoke as she came out 
of the burning building, and was dragged 
into the street and resuscitated, thought he 
had them. She gasped out that he had when 
questioned. Then all at once the little curly 
heads appeared at a window over the store. 

Luckily Mrs. Martin by that time was in 
a neighbour’s house and did not see them, 
but Mr. Martin did, and would have rushed 
into the burning building had not some men 
held him. It seemed like certain death to 
attempt to rescue those children. The store 
under the chamber where they were was a 
roaring furnace. The way was cut oil through 
there, of course. There was another flight of 
stairs besides the one in the store, which com¬ 
municated with the tenement, but that did not 
seem more accessible. It was at the side of 
the store, and an outer door opened upon it. 
Mrs. Martin had come down that way, and it 
was belching smoke like a chimney. It did 
not seem as if anybody could live to climb 
those stairs. 

I confess my first thought was of George, 
and I had a cowardly dread lest he might 
rush upon his death, though I could not have 
held him back. I looked about to see if he 
were starting, and saw him with others running 
with a ladder, and I thought that no ladder 
could stand a second slanted over the fire 
under that window. Then—it all happened 
so quick that I did not seem to fairly know 


it until I thought it over afterward—I saw 
Susan pull Willy toward her and kiss him, 
and heard her tell him to run quick and get 
Mr. Briggs’s clothes-line. And Willy, with 
that unquestioning obedience which he always 
showed to Susan, started. 

Then Susan, while the men were struggling 
with the ladder, said to me, in such a quick 
and solemn voice as I never heard, “ Good¬ 
bye, dear friend. Tell them to go to the north 
window and hold the blankets.” 

Then, with one dash Susan was through 
that awful doorway, through that belch of 
smoke, and the door was slammed to and the 
bolt shot. How she ever did that I cannot 
tell. Nobody but Susan could have done it. 
One of the firemen saw her go, and shouted, 
and leaped to the door and put his shoulder 
against it; but it was stout and held, and 
Susan saved another life, as she meant to do. 

I caught hold of the man—I never knew 
who he was—“ Go to the north window—the 
north window!” I gasped out. “She said 
so. She will try to take them there ! ” 

Then the man shouted, and there was a 
Avild dash with ropes and ladders and horse- 
blankets. The fire was not quite so fierce 
under the north window, for the wind drove 
the flames in the opposite direction. 

I did not see it; I could not look. But 
George told me about it. Susan came to the 
Avindow and tossed out the children, one after 
another, into the blankets, and not one Avas 
hurt by the fall, though the oldest Avas some¬ 
what burned. Then Susan jumped herself. 
They could not put up the ladder, for suddenly 
the flames were bursting out from the window 
below with great fury. 

The blanket and the new snoAV broke 
Susan’s fall, and she did not seem to be hurt 
at all. She stood comforting the crying 
children when the people crowded around 
her. 

“ Oh, Susan ! Oh, Susan ! ” I sobbed out 
when I got to her, for I had not thought to 
see her alive. But she only smiled at me, and 
I can see that fire-lit smile noAv. 

“Iam not hurt at all,” said she. “Iam 
so thankful the children are safe.” 

She walked home with Willy and me after 
the fire was over, Willy Avith a jealous arm 
around her half the Avay, and she soothing his 
excitement and anxiety, for he was quite over¬ 
come by it all. 

She bade me good-night cheerily at her 
gate and went in, and that was the last time 
she ever spoke to me. We got home from 
the fire about four o’clock, and at five Willy 
rang the bell out of his AAundow for me. Susan 
Avas unconscious when I got over there, and 
she never came to her senses again. It seemed 
that she had a Aveakness of the heart, and the 
shock of it all had killed her, though she Avas 
not hurt by her leap from the Avindow and 
Avas not burned. Susan’s funeral was held in 
the church which she had built, and half Barre 
and Fairville came. 

Some people in Fairville sent hot-house 
flowers—crosses and wreaths of roses and 
carnations; but Ave in SusanAulle cut of! all 
the blossoms on our house plants—geraniums, 
and calla-lilies, and oleanders; there was not 
a flower to be seen in a window in Susanville. 
Histories are written about great queens when 
they are dead, but no one will ever write a 
history about Susan of Susanville, so I am 
writing this because I lived next door to her 
for thirty years, and I knoAv it is all true. 
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MY MUSEUM OF EASTERN CURIOS. 

By Mrs. BRIGHTWEN, Author of “Rambles with Nature Students,” etc. 


PART V. 

Writing Materials. 

I relieve I am correct in saying that there is 
no allusion to writing in the Old Testament 
until the time of Moses. Then we read that 
the Lord said to Moses, “ Write this for a 
memorial in a book ” (Exodus xvii. 14). 

Also we find that each king of Israel was 
commanded to write a copy of the Law of 
Moses (the first five books of the Bible) for 
his own special use, for he was “ to read therein 
all the days of his life ” (Deut. xvii. 19). 

Deborah the prophetess in her song of 
triumph speaks of those who “handle the pen 
of the writer ” (Judges v. 14). 

The first material used to write upon seems 
to have been leather made from goat-skins 
dyed and prepared until they were smooth 
enough for the purpose. 

Dr. Buchanan found in India an old copy of 
the Law of Moses written on a roll of leather 
fifteen feet long, and some of the rolls even a 
hundred feet in length. 



BOOK-ROLL. 

^ When we read as in the second chapter of 
Ezekiel of a roll of a book written within and 
without (verse 10), we must bear in mind the 
very different form of books in those days. 
You began to read at the end by unfolding, 
and you continued to read and unfold until at 
last you came to the stick to which the roll 
was attached, then you turned the parchment 
round and continued to read on the other side 
of the roll, folding it gradually up until you 
had read the whole—thus it was written 
within and without. 

Many years later a more delicate kind of 
leather was made from the skins of sheep. 
There was a manufactory for preparing these 
skins at Pergamos, from which the material 
took its name of Pergament or Parchment. 
In St. Paul’s second epistle to Timothy he 
says, “ Bring with thee the books but especially 
the parchments” (2 Timothy iv. 13). 

The next material that was used for writing 
upon was a kind of reed which used to grow 
on the banks of the Nile river, but it is seldom 
found there now. 



PALM-LEAF BOOK. 

The plant is called Papyrus—from which 
our word paper is derived; it grows to a 
height of sixteen or more feet, and has a 
triangular green stem full of white pith, and 
this can, with great care, be cut into thin layers 
or sheets, and these, laid one over the other 
and pressed together, sized, and polished 
with a steel implement, formed a kind of 
paper which could be written upon either with 
ink or a sharp pointed style. 

These sheets were also formed into rolls 
many yards in length, and such rolls are 
frequently found to this day in Egyptian 
tombs. 

You will remember the command given to 
Jeremiah, “ Take thee a roll of a book, and 
write therein all the words that I have spoken ” 
(Jeremiah xxxvi. 2), and the message thus 
written so greatly offended the king, to whom 
it was read, that he cut up the roll with a 
penknife and burnt it in the fire. 

These written rolls would be injured by 
damp unless carefully protected, as we gather 
from a passage in Jeremiah (xxxii. 14). & After 
the piophet has bought and paid for a piece 
of land he tells Baruch, his scribe, to put the 
two receipts “in an earthen vessel that they 
may continue many days.” 

There are various 'texts which speak of 
writing on stone. In the book of Joshua we 
read (Joshua viii. 32), “ He wrote there upon 
the stones a copy of the Law of Moses,” and 
Job exclaims, “ Oh that my words were graven 
with an iron pen and lead in the rock for 
ever ” (Job xix. 24). That such sculptured 
writing is almost indestructible we have clear 
proof in the accounts that we read of rocks 
in Eastern countries which have writing upon 
them believed to be more than two thousand 
years old. It may have been that hot lead 
was poured into the letters of the inscription 
to render them more permanent. 

The writing table mentioned in St. Luke 
1. 63 was probably a sheet or tablet of wood 
which had been covered with wax, and on 
which Zacbarias would write with a sharp 
pointed piece of steel or iron. These wax 
table-books were used by the Greeks and 
Romans long after papyrus was invented. 

In Ezekiel (ix. 2) we read of a man who 
had a writer’s inkhorn by his side. How can 
we undeistand this ? We do not carry ink in 


that way, we keep it in an inkstand on the 
table, but in the East the writers, merchants 
and others cany, not horns, but a small brass 
inkholder and a pen stuck in their girdle, so 
that it may be ready when they transact their 
business in the open air, the gateway of the 
city being a place where important transactions 
were carried on, as we learn from the last 
chapter of the book of Ruth. Boaz stands in 
the gate of the city and calls ten of the elders 
of the city to be witnesses that he takes Ruth 
to be his wife. 

The writer in Ezekiel, with his inkhorn, is 
told to put a mark on the foreheads of certain 
people, and to do that he must have a pen 
such as the Eastern people use, made out of 
a reed which grows abundantly in their rivers. 

I will mention one more material used for 
writing upon in the East. Where paper is 
scarce they are glad to use palm leaves to write 
on, with a style or sharp pointed piece of metal. 

Children are also taught to read, in some 
parts of India, by having before them trays 
full of fine sand in which they form different 
letters and words with their fingers. 

The Sycomore Tree. 

“I was an herdman, and a gatherer of 
sycomore fruit.”—Amos vii. 14. 




writer’s ink-case. 


Ficus Sycomorus. 

The sycomore {ficus sycomorus) or fig- 
mulberry (from sycon, 'fig, and moron , 
mulberry) is, in Egypt and Palestine, a tree of 
gieat importance and very extensive use. 
Its leaves are heart-shaped, downy and 
fragrant, much resembling those of the true 
mulberry. The figs grow in a very unusual 
manner upon little sprigs which arise not from 
the branches but from the main trunk, and 
incisions are made in the stem to induce the 
growth of these fruitful boughs, upon which 
the figs cluster thickly like bunches of grapes. 

The fruit has the appearance and scent of 
the ordinary fig, but it is of inferior quality, 
small in size, of a greenish-yellow colour, and 
mawkishly sweet and watery. 

Before the fruit is quite ripe, a man ascends 
the tree and punctures or scrapes every fim 
with an iron instrument in order to let some 
of its acrid juice escape, and thus promote the 
speedy ripening and improve the flavour 
of the fruit. This was probably part of the 
occupation of the prophet Amos, whose 
work would be similar to that of Baal- 
hanan, who was appointed by King David 
to be “over the olive trees and the 
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sycomore trees that were in the low plains ” 
(1 Chron. xxvii. 28). 

The tree has dark evergreen foliage some¬ 
what like the English oak. It bears its 
produce at all seasons of the year, and is 
therefore invaluable to the poor, who think 
themselves well regaled when they have a 
piece of bread, a few sycomore figs, and a 
pitcher of water. 

We can therefore well understand what a 
sore calamity it must have been when the 
plague of hail fell upon the Egyptians and 
“ destroyed their sycomore trees with frost ” 
(Ps. lxxviii. 47). 

Although sycomore timber is spongy and of 
coarse grain, yet it is very durable and well 
adapted to building purposes. Mummy cases 


made of it have continued sound for thousands 
of years, and from the quantity of this wood 
found in the tombs alone, it is evident that the 
tree must have been cultivated to a great 
extent in ancient times. 

This fig-tree still grows abundantly in Egypt 
and attains an immense size; the branches 
spreading to a considerable distance form a 
circle of welcome shade, often as much as forty 
paces in diameter, so that a row of trees on one 
side of the road is sufficient to secure shadow. 
The inhabitants make great use of these shelter¬ 
ing trees, often turning them into summer 
lodgings for themselves or their servants. 

The sycomore being a wayside tree, and 
dividing into huge branches quite near the 
ground, it was easy for Zaccheus to ascend a 


little distance in order to see our Lord as He 
passed by. 

It may be as well to explain that our 
English sycamore has no affinity whatever 
with the tree we are considering ; it is really 
a species of maple—nor is it related to the 
sycamore of North America, which is the 
occidental plane or button-wood tree. 

The sycamine tree mentioned by our Lord 
in St. Luke xvii. 6 is believed to be the black 
mulberry, a tree of slow growth forming a 
great stem and massive branches, such a tree 
as would not readily be “ plucked up by the 
roots.” This tree, the moms nigra of Persia, is 
often alluded to by travellers as still growing 
plentifully in the Holy Land. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


SPEED THE PARTING GUEST.” 


“ Those things that a man cannot amend in 
himself or others he ought to suffer patiently 
until God orders things otherwise.” 

Thomas a /Tempi's . 



noon 
late in 
October 
that we 
all ga¬ 
thered 
on the 
terrace to 
welcome 
the home¬ 
coming of the 
new mistress of Wildcroft. 

It was not one of those golden 
days when the very air seems 
ripe and full of warm fragrance, as 
though nature is keeping in reserve some 
of her best and richest vintage. The 
frost fingers had already touched the 
oaks, and the yellow rain from the elms 
pattered ceaselessly in the sandy road. 
The breath of calm decay was over 
everything, and at Nutlands and Wild¬ 
croft blazing fires heralded in the long 
autumnal evenings. We had had a 
trying day with Miss Faith, and I was 
not surprised that Hope looked so pale 
and fagged. 


T was on 
a fine 
after- 


Our fears had been verified. The 
pony-carriage that was to take her to 
Nutlands had only started half an hour 
before the travellers arrived. Most of 
the luggage had been sent the day 
before, and her books and ornaments 
were already in their places in the little 
drawing-room at Nutlands. Yet still 
Miss Faith wandered from room to room 
in search of some trifle she had over¬ 
looked—a bead mat that Nina had 
worked for her, or a little crayon sketch 
that Gordon had drawn. 

In vain Hope reasoned with her. 
“What does it matter, Aunt Faith?” 
she said almost brusquely at last. “ It 
is sure to turn up by-and-by, and then 


Nina and I will run over with it. Nut¬ 
lands is not America or India”—with 
an amused laugh, in which there was a 
faint tinge of contempt. But Miss Faith 
received this remark in bad part. 

“Oh, you may laugh, Hope!” she 
returned in a peevish voice. “ But it is 
no laughing matter to me, I assure you. 

I should have thought that under the 
circumstances you might have shown me’ 
a little more consideration and sympathy, 
but I suppose that I expect too much.” 

And then she wandered off on another 
quest, and Hope, half angry and half 
discomfited, came to me for consolation. 

“Oh, Berrie, what is to be done?” 
she exclaimed. “If this goes on much 
longer Aunt Faith will drive us crazy. 
Why cannot people be unhappy in a 
reasonable sort of way. Aunt Faith 
seems to think we are all in a conspiracy 
against her, and that we do not care one 
bit what becomes of her, when I am so 
sorry for her, poor dear, that I am 
aching all over”—and here Hope’s 
voice was decidedly choky. My darling 
had a warm heart, I knew that well. 

“She knows all about that, dearie,” 

I returned soothingly, “ so you need not 
fret. Poor Miss Faith is not really cross, 
only she is so sore and troubled that she 
says sharp things without meaning them. 

I remember once when my dear mother 
had had a day of pain, and once or twice 
had spoken irritably to us, that she said 
to me when I bade her good night, 

‘ Berrie, you must give me a temper 
powder to-night, and then perhaps I will 
be able to bear my troubles without 
vexing other people.’ Well, we must 
just put up with Miss Faith to-day, for 
her poor nerves are all on edge, and a 
pleasant word is more than she has 
power to say.” But all the same I 
blamed Miss Faith in my heart for her 
want of self-control. A grown-up woman 
had no right to behave like a fretful 
child who had been deprived of its toy. 

I was hardening my heart against her, 
and making up my mind to say a salutary 
word, when I came upon her suddenly 
where I least expected her to be, in Mr. 
Mostyn’s dressing-room. 

She was standing before a beautiful 
portrait of his first wife. It had been 
taken in the first year of their married 


life, when she was still a young bride, 
and though Hope had not inherited her 
mother’s loveliness, the clear steadfast 
eyes that looked out of the canvas were 
alike in mother and daughter. 

I thought she had heard my entrance, 
but I was mistaken, for she did not 
change her attitude, and she was talking 
to the picture in a strained, weak little 
voice of excessive emotion. 

“ Dear Flo, do you know about it all ? 
Are you disappointed with Graham ? 
You used to tell me that nothing he did 
was wrong in your eyes. So perhaps 
even this will be right. But I think— 
yes, I am sure that you are sorry fo\ 
me. Life is so lonely, Flo—I am so 
tired of it all! Graham does not want 
me—no one wants me. How can they, 
when I grow more disagreeable every 
day ? Why are women born if they have 
no place, no work, anywhere ? Oh, I 
am wicked, dear, but it is so cruelly 
hard! ” But here I crept on tip-toe to 
the door, and heard no more, for I dared 
not let her know that her miserable little 
monologue had been overheard. 

Later in the afternoon I came upon 
her stealing like a grey little ghost 
through the upper rooms. She gave me 
a wan smile, but her eyelids were red 
and swollen. 

“ Don’t scold me, Berrie,” she pleaded, 
“ but I have been into every room to bid 
it good-bye. This is the room where 
Gordon and Owen had the measles, and 
Flo and I nursed them. I stayed here 
six weeks, and then we all went to the 
seaside. Oh, it was such a happy time ! 
She and Graham were so grateful to 
me ! But I liked doing it. I used to 
tell them that I was glad of any excuse 
for getting away from Nutlands.” 

“ Dear Miss Faith, it is nearly half¬ 
past five, and they will be here at six.” 

“Is it as late as that?”—and the 
poor thing turned quite pale. “ Yes, I 
know. There is only Nina’s room left, 
and I will follow you in a minute.” But 
it was nearly a quarter of an hour before 
she came out on the terrace. I saw then 
that her nerves were giving way. 

“ Help me to get away quickly,” she 
whispered. But she was trembling so 
that we almost lifted her into the pony- 
carriage. 
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I had begged more than once to 
accompany her to Nutlands, but she 
had somewhat perversely refused this. 
It was just her morbid humour to deny 
herself this small alleviation, fori under¬ 
stood her so well that my presence 
might have been a comfort. 

i never saw Hope so distressed. We 
had gone down to the green door in the 
wall to wave to Miss Faith as she drove 
down the lane, but she took no notice of 
us. Her eyes were fixed vacantly in the 
distance as though she were looking 
into a future that held no promise for 
her. Hope fairly burst out crying as the 
pony-carriage turned the corner. 

“ It is not right, Berrie—it is too 
unnatural,” she sobbed. “Aunt Faith 
looks as though she were going to 
execution instead of to her cosy pretty 
cottage.” 

But though the tears were in my eyes 
too, I soon scolded and talked her into 
a more cheerful frame of mind, for it 
angered me to think that Mrs. Mostyn’s 
keen eyes would see that Hope was not 
her bonnie self. 

Nina had spent her time in running 
from the front door to the gate with 
Rascal barking at her heels, and 
presently she came skipping up the steps 
to tell us the carriage was in sight. 

Johnson had heard it too, for he was 
already at the open door. I kept in 
the background while the first greetings 
were exchanged, but I could see the 
warm embrace between Mrs. Mostyn 
and Hope. The next moment she per¬ 
ceived me and touched her husband’s 
arm, and then they both came towards 
me. 

I was almost startled to see how 
young and handsome Mrs. Mostyn 
looked. Certainly happiness does won¬ 
ders. She had lost her grave, sedate 
air, and there was almost a girlish 
flush on her cheek when her husband 
addressed her; and as for my cousin 
Graham, he seemed marvellously con¬ 
tent. 

He lingered for a moment to question 
me about Miss Faith. I was rather sorry 
Mrs. Mostyn should hear my answer. 

“ Only half an hour ago ! ” he ejacu¬ 
lated. “ Why, we might have passed 
her, Brenda.” And I could see he was 
a little vexed at this, though I knew 


in his heart he acquitted us of bad 
management. 

“ You must take me to see her to¬ 
morrow,” she whispered. “We must 
not wait for her to come to us, Graham. 
We could walk across quite early ; ” 
and I could not help blessing her in my 
heart for this kindly thought. 

They went upstairs after this to see 
the Sheraton room. Hope acted as 
show-woman. As 1 heard their voices I 
could not help thinking of poor Miss 
Faith gliding through the house sad¬ 
eyed like a ghost. There was nothing 
ghost-like in the fair, stately woman 
who had taken possession of her new 
home, nothing but a moved yet serene 
happiness in the low, thrilling voice. 

Hope came to me when dinner was 
over. She was in white, and wore Miss 
Faith’s pearls round her throat. I think 
she knew how anxiously I should be 
expecting her. 

“ I am so glad the first evening is 
nearly over,” she observed. “ I think 
Brenda is glad too, for she said just 
now all changes are a little trying, even 
happy ones. She is so pleased with 
everything, Berrie. She told father it 
was far too beautiful, and that she did 
not know how to live up to it; but he 
only laughed at her. I wish you could 
see her this evening, Berrie. She looks 
just like a picture. Father has been so 
amusing. He has been giving us his 
ideas on dress. He says 1 must always 
wear white, and that Brenda should 
choose dark rich colours, and that in 
the evening she must always wear silk 
or velvet. ‘ Like a duchess,’ observed 
Brenda quietly ; but father was in 
earnest. He was quite discontented to 
hear that her trousseau only contained 
one velvet gown. ‘Never mind; you 
can wear it out, and then I will buy you 
another.’ Oh, it is easy to see how 
proud he is of her; ” and here Hope 
sighed a little. 

“ Was Mrs. Mostyn good to you, 
dearie?” But I need not have asked 
the question. Hope brightened up 
immediately. 

“ Oh, she has been so kind, so dear ! 
Father left us together just before the 
dressing-bell sounded, and she came up 
to me at once and put her arms round 
me. 


“‘Dear Hope,’ she said, ‘ j^ou need 
not try to hide it from me. I know 
exactly how you are feeling, and what a 
trying day it has been, and your father 
and I have been so sorry for you.’ ” 

“Ay, and she meant it, Hope, my 
dear. Mrs. Mostyn is not a woman to 
say one thing and mean another.” 

“ No, indeed. If you could only 
have heard her, Berrie. She spoke so 
beautifully about Aunt Faith. She said 
she was such a good woman, and that 
she had always done her duty, but that 
things seemed harder to her than to 
most people. ‘ We must all try and 
make her happy.’ I liked to hear her 
say that. ‘ Oh, Hope dear, when 1 
think of all my blessings and how little 
I deserve them, I feel almost humbled 
to the dust; ’ and then she begged me 
in such a touching way to tell her how 
she could best be a comfort to me. 
How am I to help loving her, Berrie ? ” 

I was glad and thankful to hear this, 
for I saw Mr. Campbell’s words were 
coming true. Hope would find a strong, 
tender friend in her new step-mother. 

A little later, as I was going upstairs, 
I was rather startled at seeing Mrs. 
Mostyn standing in the oriel window at 
the end of the corridor. She still wore 
her dinner-dress and a lace wrap over 
her neck. I could see the gleam of her 
diamond cross under the transparent 
drapery. 

In the moonlight she looked like some 
queenly statue. At the sound of my 
footsteps she turned slowly round. 

“I fancied it was you, Berrie,” she 
said gently. “ My husband has some 
letters to write, so I thought I might 
enjoy this lovely moonlight for a little 
while.” 

“ The corridor is cold,” I began in 
rather a disapproving tone ; but she 
pointed smilingly to her wrap. 

“It does not seem so to me. I am 
not a chilly mortal. I was trying to 
count up my mercies, Berrie, but I 
might as well have tried to number 
those moonbeams ; and then I thought 
of Miss Faith.” And now her calm, 
soft eyes were suffused with tears. 
“Berrie, there will be something want¬ 
ing even to my great happiness if my 
husband’s sister is not happy too.” 

(To be continued.) 


THE FACE AND ITS BLEMISHES. 


PART IV. 

Identical in their cause with the pustules of 
acne are the other small superficial abscesses 
which commonly occur upon the face. We 
have seen that an acne pustule originates in 
the sebaceous gland ; the boil is rather more 
deeply seated and springs either from a whole 
hair follicle or from a sweat gland. 

Boils are extremely locally infective, and 
unless properly treated they recur again and 
again, often continuously recurring for over a 
year. In the days of our grandfathers boils 
were thought to be due to something in the 
blood. By this delightfully indefinite theory 
the matter of the boil was supposed to be 


By “ THE NEW DOCTOR.” 

some impurity in the blood which worked 
itself to the surface of the skin and so caused 
an abscess. 

Among the general public the ancient 
superstitions of medicine linger for centuries. 
We still hear people suffering from some skin 
affection asking whether it is a good thing 
that it has “ come out; ” and many women 
dose their unfortunate children with useless 
and harmful drugs and nostrums to cure their 
blood, which must be out of order because thev 
have boils or styes; whereas the judicious 
application of soap and water to the face 
would be far more rational treatment. 

Boils are local infections. They have 
nothing to do with the state of the blood 


except in this, that persons with diabetes or 
kidney disease have less resistance to the 
attack of germs, and so the microbes which 
produce boils can obtain an easier foothold in 
such persons. 

As with all other local infections, mechanical 
irritation is one of the chief methods by which 
the germs which produce boils are inoculated 
into the skin We all know how frequently 
boils develop from the irritation of a rough 
collar. 

As we have said before, boils are exceedingly 
infective. The pus from a boil is swarming 
with germs in a most virulent condition, and if 
they get rubbed into the face by any chance, 
other boils are pretty sure to follow. There 
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is a variety of boil known commonly as a 
blind bon, which slops betore matter is formed. 
It is simply an inoculation with less virulent 
organisms. 

With boils on the face it is exceedingly 
important to treat them early, for they grow 
very rapidly and leave a scar in proportion to 
their size. Until they come to a head, boils 
are best treated by frequently washing them 
in solution of carbolic acid (1 in 60). You 
must not use carbolic acid in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the mouth or eyes, for it is a corrosive 
poison. As soon as matter has formed in the 
boil, the best treatment is to let it out without 
loss of time. This may be done either by the 
knife or by constantly applying fomentations 
to the place. You should never use a poultice 
under any circumstances, for warm bread or 
linseed forms a ready material for dis¬ 
seminating the germs contained in the boil. 
When the boil has ceased to discharge, it may 
be dressed with a little simple ointment or 
wash. 

A stye on the eyelid is merely a boil 
growing from the root of one of the eyelashes. 
The treatment is much the same as that of 
other boils, except that owing to the proximity 
of the eyeball, strong lotions must not be used. 
Bathing the eyes in a solution of boracic acid, 
one dram ; compound tincture of lavender, one 
dram ; and hot water, one pint, both soothes 
the pain and irritation and possibly slightly 
reduces the virulence of the germs. 

If you can find the hair in connection with 
whose root the stye is, the hair should be 
removed at once, and the whole trouble will 
quickly subside. It does not hurt to pull out 
the hair, for it is loose. If an abscess has 
formed, it is unquestionably the best treatment 
to make a cut across it, and the worst treat¬ 
ment to stick a pin or needle into it. The 
abscess, however, will always open of itself 
without interference. 

Talking about pins and needles reminds us 
of a very odd superstition believed in by most 
persons, and which has been thoroughly taught 
to us by our grandmothers. It is, that it is 
very dangerous to prick a spot on the face with 
a pin, whereas it may be done with safety with 
a needle. Of course it is unnecessary to tell 
you that this is absurd. Of the two, the pin 
is the safer because it makes a larger opening. 
It is dangerous to use either a pin or a needle 
unless it has been sterilised. The metal of 
which the instrument is made is not of the 
least consequence. 

Then about sterilising; the public is just 
beginning to grasp a few rudiments of surgical 
cleanliness, but it must be a very long time 
before it can fully understand the theory of 
aseptics and antiseptics. We suppose it is 
needless to again tell you that the right way 
to sterilise anything is to boil it. 

There is an eruption which is by no means 
uncommon upon the face and which differs in 
nearly all its characters from most affections 
of the skin. And in its causation it is different 
from any of the complaints that we have 
considered, for it is not a local infection. This 
condition is herpes, or, as it is often wrongly 
termed, shingles of the lips. This eruption 
starts with a smarting pain, not uncommonly 
accompanied with neuralgia or shooting pains. 
The smarting becomes more severe but 
localised, and a red patch appears upon the lip 
or the cheek. The red patch itches but shows 
little tendency to spread. Next day a crop of 
watery blisters appears on the red surface, small 
at first but rapidly increasing in size. The 
process now subsides ; the itching and smarting 
cease, the fluid in the blisters is coagulated 
and forms a scab, which falls off after a few 
days, leaving a red surface which rapidly 
becomes paler, and in a few days more 
is in no way different from the surrounding 
skin. 

Of the cause of labial herpes we are still 


ignorant. In some of the acute infective 
fevers, herpes on the lips is an almost 
constant symptom ; in other fevers it never 
occurs. Thus labial herpes is usually present 
in pneumonia and influenza, whereas we have 
never seen it in typhoid. And this point is 
exceedingly important to the physician, for it 
may enable him to distinguish between 
influenza and typhoid, two diseases which are 
so much alike that in the early days of the 
affection it was impossible to tell one from the 
other. 

Some persons are remarkably subject to 
herpes and are favoured with a crop of 
vesicles on their lips whenever they get a 
cold or a cough or what-not. But some 
persons go farther than this and develop 
herpes whenever they change their residence, 
or with every slight gastric disturbance. 

Herpes is not infective, and it cannot be 
inoculated from one place to another. In 
all probability it is due to irritation of a nerve. 
Such unquestionably is its explanation some¬ 
times, but whether it is always so or not -we 
cannot say. 

The treatment of herpes is exceedingly 
important. A knowdedge of the best way to 
treat herpes will save many persons from 
producing an abscess at the site of the 
blisters, a complication which must leave a 
permanent scar. The treatment is to leave it 
absolutely alone. The affection is a self¬ 
limited one. It comes and it goes, and nothing 
that you can do will hasten the steps of its 
departure. If you wish, you may put a little 
vaseline or inert ointment upon the place, 
but beyond this the less you meddle with 
it the sooner it will go. As in most local 
diseases dietetic and internal treatment are 
futile. 

While on the subject of lips we will 
describe that most tiresome complaint of 
cracked lips. Cracked lips are not only 
unsightly, but are exceedingly painful, as 
everyone who suffers from them is aware. 

There are some persons whose lower lips 
become fissured by a deep, central, transverse 
crack every winter. Occasionally one meets 
with people whose upper lips suffer in the 
same way, and others whose lips are not 
contented with a single fissure, but which 
crack and split in all directions. The cause of 
cracked lips in those subject to them is always 
a dry wind. The reason why some people 
suffer and some do not is uncertain ; it may 
possibly depend upon some peculiarity in the 
arrangements of the blood-vessels of the part. 
The reason why the pain of cracked lips is so 
severe, considering the trivial nature of the 
complaint, is that as soon as the crack begins 
to heal from the bottom it is torn open again. 
Small fissures anywhere are most painful and 
very difficult to heal. The treatment for this 
ailment varies with the severity of the pain 
and length of time that the fissure has existed. 
In very mild cases, in which the fissure does 
not extend deeply and is not raw' in its 
deepest part, a little cold cream or vaseline 
may be applied to the lips twice or thrice a 
day ; in severe cases hazeline cream or a wash 
of zinc sulphate, ten grains ; glycerine, two 
drams ; and compound tincture of lavender, 
half an ounce, often gives relief. 

And then we are met with very persistent 
cases which are very painful and altogether 
most objectionable. These cases need fairly 
rigorous treatment, for besides all their other 
unpleasant qualities they tend to deform the 
shape of the lips. One method of dealing 
with these is to run a stick of nitrate of silver 
(lunar caustic) down the fissure. This pro¬ 
ceeding smarts a good deal, and the lip feels 
sore for a day or two afterwards, but it usually 
succeeds in closing the fissure, at all events for 
some time. If all these measures fail, and 
they frequently do in bad cases, there are two 
trivial surgical procedures which may give 


relief. The first is tearing the edges of the 
fissure apart so as to destroy its floor; the 
second method is to shave away the skin from 
the walls of the fissure, and bring the edges 
together with fine horsehair stiches. Both of 
these operations can be conveniently done 
under cocaine, and they are fairly satisfactory. 
The latter is the more rational and the better 
treatment. 

Even after excision, cracked lips may recur. 
To prevent this, whenever there is a wind the 
lips should be smeared with a little cold 
cream or lanoline before venturing out. 

There is a variety of face spoc which is not 
uncommon among all members of the 
community, but especially so in middle-aged 
women, which is called a spider naevus. The 
name is a very good one, for the spot looks 
for all the world like a small red spider with 
long weaving legs. The body of the spider is 
the extremity of a dilated vein, and the legs 
are the minute capillaries radiating towards it. 
It is usually difficult to find a cause for these 
blemishes. Some are congenital, others are 
apparently connected with acne rosacea. A 
spider naevus, legs and all, is rarely much 
larger in size than a large pin’s head, and it 
would not be worthy of mention except for its 
predilection to grow upon the nose and most 
prominent part of the cheeks. 

The treatment for this condition is ex¬ 
tremely satisfactory. It consists in destroying 
the body of the spider with a needle heated to 
whiteness with electricity. This destroys the 
central vein or body, and the legs shrivel up 
of their own account. A very minute scar is 
left after the proceeding. 

We shall conclude our remarks on the 
blemishes of the face with a brief notice of 
two which are among the most destructive of 
all, and which need severe measures to 
prevent them from destroying the face, if not 
the life, of the patient. Fortunately they are 
less common than the conditions which we 
have described, but still they are sufficiently 
common, and early treatment for them is so 
essential that they will not be out of place 
here. 

The first of these conditions is carbuncle. 
A carbuncle is both clinically and pathologi¬ 
cally much the same as a boil, but is caused 
by a far more virulent organism. In its early 
stages it looks much like an angry boil, but in 
a few days it grows to a great size and 
assumes a most malignant expression. 
Carbuncles are usually about the size of half 
walnuts, large, red and swollen with numerous 
blood-red points over their centres. They are 
accompanied with extremely severe constitu¬ 
tional disturbance. The temperature is raised 
very considerably, and all the signs of severe 
fever are present. The condition is one 
of great danger to life, and if untreated 
is extremely likely to produce death. The 
treatment consists in early and radical 
surgery. 

The last condition we are going to say any¬ 
thing about is lupus or tuberculosis of the 
skin. And about this we are going to say 
little except to warn those of you who are 
afflicted with this terrible disease to steer clear 
of quacks. 

The treatment for lupus is long, tedious 
and unsatisfactory. Yet much can be done 
by proper treatment in time. The un¬ 
fortunate sufferers from this malady rapidly 
tire of prolonged treatment which produces 
little or no improvement, and they fly to the 
quacks with their rapid and “ certain’’ cures, 
and the result is disastrous. It is unfortunately 
easy enough to spoil a face and most difficult 
to improve it ever so little. And after years 
of tedious but right treatment the girl with 
lupus goes to the quack, who in a few minutes 
will not only undo any good which may have 
been done before, but leave the face a hope¬ 
less wreck. 
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REAL O 1 d - 
fashioned brick 
oven!” ex¬ 
claimed the 
house-band en¬ 
thusiastically, as 
together we went 
though the back 
regions of our 
new domain. “Now, dear, we 
can have home-made bread.” 

“ More easily said than done,” 
I answered briefly, in a tone 
less hopeful than his own. In 
our seven years of married life I had often 
heard regretful mention of the home-made 
bread of his boyhood, and once or twice I 
had made tentative attempts at loaf-making 
and baking with the aid of cookery-books and 
range-oven. But the latter was one of the 
worst specimens of its kind, with a talent for 
the unexpected and an inherent depravity of 
extremes that nothing could cure. Did a 
milk pudding require slow and gentle cooking ? 
Straightway that oven became a fiery furnace, 
and the result was, only too often, a 
. blackened ruin. Did cake or pastry require 
brisker heat ? Then was the most scientific 
stoking labour lost, for the oven, obstinately 
cool, resisted all persuasion. 

Of my first loaf attempted in this unsatis¬ 
factory cooking-place, nothing need be said. 

The second looked better, and was placed 
on the tea-table with some modest pride. 
Alas, when cut, the husband aforesaid asked 
inquiringly, “ Is it damper, dear, the result of 
that bush story you were reading the other 
day ? ” We laughed good-humouredly, but 
my bread-making zeal was “ damped ” effectu¬ 
ally for awhile. Now we had moved our 
household to a new dwelling-place across the 
country, and before us stood, invitingly, a 
cave-like oven in which, doubtless, generations 
of crisp brown loaves had been done to a 
turn. Could I, dare I, hope to fill it, and 
earn my title to ladyhood by becoming a loaf- 
giver indeed ? 

There and then I resolved to learn and to 
get, if possible, one or two practical hints 
from some breadmaker of experience. 

A motherly farmer’s wife was found willing 
to give a demonstration lesson, and, bravely 
confessing my ignorance, I watched her doings 
with breathless interest. One peck of best 
household flour, two ounces of fresh German 
yeast, two level table-spoonfuls of fine salt, 
about three pints of warm water, a sixpenny 
earthenware pan (warmed), and a small 
barrow-load of cord-wood, constituted her 
demauds, and all were in readiness when she 
came. 

Into the pan the peck of flour was shaken, 
a few handfuls abstracted for kneading pur¬ 
poses, and then a hole made in the middle 
of the flour, the yeast crumbled into a basin 
and dissolved in a little of the warm water, 
and thoroughly stirred with the blade of a 
knife. 

(Why a knife should be better than a spoon 
I have not to this day discovered, but the 
command was so rigorously laid down that I 
have never dared to disobey it.) 


HOME-MADE BREAD. 

The water was mixed half boiling and 
half cold, with an extra teacupful of cold thrown 
in, and cool enough for the hand to be held in 
it without any discomfort. Then the dis¬ 
solved yeast was mixed with the three pints of 
water and (still with the knife) stirred vigor¬ 
ously into the flour, till the mass in the 
middle was thick as double cream; then 
covered with a cloth it was set aside fcr an 
hour to rise. 

The oven fire was now lighted, an hour 
earlier than usual, as it had not been used for 
a long time—a shovelful of hot coals put far 
back on its floor, plenty of deal kindlings and 
sticks laid on these, and, finally, the sturdy 
logs of oak—and soon the cavern was filled 
with wreathing flames. 

At the end of an hour another three-pint 
jugful of warm water was prepared, the salt 
sprinkled over the leaven that had risen 
mightily, and, with the confidence born of 
long practice, the Teacher dashed in an 
amazing quantity of warm water, and began 
to mix and toss and turn the dough. Five 
minutes of this, and then the mass was 
whisked out on to a deal table (well scoured 
and floured in readiness), and Learner was 
invited to try her hands. 

Fists doubled, one up and one down alter¬ 
nately, then both together, hands across and 
down the middle, this way and that way and 
everyhow that dough was pommelled and 
kneaded till it became smooth and elastic, and 
delightful little bubbles cracked under the 
unsparing fists, and guaranteed the lightness 
of the bread to be. Finally it was returned 
to the pan with a few farewell pats, and then 
covered with a lily-white cloth and left for two 
hours to rise. 

In later bakings the fire was lighted at 
this stage, the two hours being ample for its 
heating. The teacher now departed for a 
spell, and I made some toothsome fruit pies 
and tarts, and then mixed an everyday cut- 
and-come-again dough cake as follows. One 
and a half pounds of dough, four ounces of 
butter or lard, two ounces of sugar, one pound 
of stoned raisins, and a wineglassful of warm 
milk, all thoroughly blended and then put 
into greased tins near the fire to “prove ” for 
at least an hour before baking. Raisins may 
be omitted and caraways and candied peel used 
for a change. The next business was a “best 
Sunday cake.” Six ounces of butter and two 
ounces of lard were beaten to a cream, with 
six ounces of white sugar; four eggs were then 
beaten and added to the mixture. (N.B.— 
Three or even two will do for this during 
the days of egg-famine.) Three ounces of well 
shred peel and ten ounces of sultanas were now 
added, and lastly, just before oven time, one 
pound of self-raising flour was stirred in, and 
the whole well shaken before baken ! 

Meanwhile the dough in the pan had risen 
high enough to look out on the world, and 
was porous as a sponge, the oven wood, after 
many stirrings, had burned down till only a 
thin coating of fiery embers remained and 
walls and roof were a dull white—sure sign 
that the oven was hot. Then the master 
bakeress came and gathered up the refuse in 
spadefuls and with birch besom and mop (first 
plunged in cold water) cleared the oven 
thoroughly, and left it a quarter of an hour to 
cool. Then, with well-washed hands, the dough 
was taken up, divided into six portions and 
rolled round, then subdivided into two unequal 
parts, rolled round again, one portion in each 
hand, a distinct join, and behold, the loaves 
were made and notched, cottage fashion. A 
pinch of flour thrown into the oven turned a 
deep biscuit brown, and proclaimed its fitness, 
the loaves were dexterously inserted at the 


back and middle, the cakes, Sunday and 
week-day, near the sides, and the pastry in 
front, and the door was shut for thirty-five 
minutes. At the end of that time the pastry 
was found perfectly cooked, the dough cakes 
ditto, and the best cake was drawn nearer to 
the mouth to finish. At the end of the hour 
this was deftly taken out and found done, and 
the loaves, whose vaulting ambition had taken 
them far up towards the roof, were left for 
thirty minutes more, an hour and a half in 
all. When taken out and struck sharply 
underneath with the fist, they rang true and 
were delectably crisp and sweet smelling. 
The peck of flour had made twenty pounds 
of wholesome bread that would keep, in an 
earthen pan and cloth-covered, for a week in 
the warmest weather, and be sweet to the 
last. During our first week in the new home 
five bakers had called for orders, each claiming 
to have served the last tenants. 

We could now smilingly dismiss them all, 
serene in the consciousness of a well-stocked 
larder. 

For our small family of two selves, one child 
and one servant, the peck of flour proves 
ample for a week’s supply,. and though the 
saving in cost is not very much, when time 
and cordwocd are taken into account, the gain 
in quality and appetite together is immense. 

For. three years the weekly baking has been 
successfully accomplished and no further 
teaching has been, required, and there has 
been only one failure, when the yeast was not 
fresh and the dough refused to rise. 

The old-fashioned brewer’s barm makes 
delicious bread (a pennyworth being sufficient 
for a peck), but as it cannot be obtained 
without recourse to the The Wheat-Sheaf or 
Green Dragon, or some other sylvan resort, 
we are content with the grocer’s article. A 
Coburg loaf is a good variation from the plain 
bread, made as follows : one ounce of lard and 
one ounce of fine white sugar rubbed into one 
pound of flour, half an ounce of yeast mixed 
in half a pint of warm milk and stirred in, the 
later proceedings being exactly the same as 
for the plain bread, though, at the last 
moment before baking, the Coburg should be 
brushed over with a little candied peel sugar 
dissolved in water. And the sultana cake is 
often varied by using a quarter of a pound of 
desiccated cocoa-nut, or half a pound of glace 
cherries—the latter cut through with a hot 
knife before use—instead of sultanas. 

Probably no town architect ever dreams of 
including a brick oven in his building plans to¬ 
day, but there are thousands of cottage-homes 
scattered up and down the land where 
baking is a lost art, and the oven, that docs 
exist, is filled with lumber instead of loaves. 

And in every town there is some baker of 
integrity to be found who would, for a charge 
of one penny or three-halfpence per peck, 
bake the home-made bread entrusted to his 
care, though the resulting flavour might not be 
quite the same as that attributed to the use 
of the royal oak of the forest. 

From my own joyful experience I would 
advise every housemother, or big daughter at 
home, to try this pleasant and profitable work. 
The kneading is at least as good exercise as 
lawn-tennis, the male members of the family 
will assuredly support this home industry, 
and, fed with the staff of life of the best and 
purest, they will feel stronger and better for 
their toil. 

“ Bake ? Ay, many’s the batch I’ve kneaded 
and baked myself when the missus was ill,” 
remarked a brawny labourer, in my hearing, 
the other day. “Why, bless you, we should 
starve on the bougliten ! ” 

Mary Rowles Jarvis. 
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MR. AND MRS. SWEET AND THEIR SLAVE. 

By MAY CR0MMEL1N. 


CHAPTER IT. 



r. Sweet’s 
slave had 
begun making 
tea for breakfast 
when she 
covered up the 
songster himself. 
She had heard 
a tired 



father was coming down, 
not very strong these days, she 
feared, and sometimes the little bird’s noisy 
singing gave him a headache. 

“ Well, Violet, good morning, my pet! 
Why, she has made her old dad’s breakfast 
already. How early she is ! ” said a frail, 
elderly man, who came very slowly into the 
tiny parlour behind the shop, where wood- 
carvings and picture-frames were for sale. He 
looked with loving eyes—but 0I1, how hollow 
they were !—at the pretty daughter in her pink 
cwtton blouse, whose big grey eyes smiled 
back at him. Surely she was pale. “ How 
long have you been up, dear ? ” he asked 
suspiciously. “ My child, I fear you go to 
bed too late and get up too soon.” 

“ Come, I never heard such a thing, sir. 
Going to scold your Vi before you have kissed 
her ! ” cried Vi saucily. “ How long have I 
been up ? Oh, only a little while—too late 
to do half I wanted. And I slept like a top, 
or a dormouse. And you ? ” 

“ Not a very good night—not very. I 
took to thinking, dear,” said the wood-carver 
absently, as he began to eat the bread that his 
daughter silently buttered and put before him, 
“ I was thinking, dear—yes ! There will be 
the rent due in a fortnight, and there is not 
the wherewithal, little Vi. And you will want 
more money for your housekeeping. You 
must have spent what I gave you last-” 

“No, no—indeed, I have four shillings left. 
Don’t you vex your dear old heart about that! ” 
Violet assured him. Not for worlds would 
she have allowed the wood-carver to know 
that since soon after five this morning she had 
been at work, sewing for some neighbours, 
turning old gowns, patching, dyeing old hats 
and trimming them fresh and gay. And the 
money thus earned went to the daily food. 
He never guessed. 

By day Violet kept the shop and worked at 
the wood-carving herself. It was her work 
only that sold ; little frames, cheap paper- 
cutters and other trifles. But her father’s 
great, really nobly carved pieces, alas ! did not 
attract the public that passed by the little 
house, with its roof bent from age, in the 
almost deserted street. 

F-°g er Jenkins was a genius—so his 
daughter Violet believed. Other people said 
he was a fool, if they were unkind ; friends 
shook their heads and said he was a failure. 
For years he had been a clerk, because when 
he was a boy his uncle had given him a 
situation. Then he began amusing himself in 


long evenings by carving. When middle- 
aged, his employers offered him a small 
pension. So he gladly retired, meaning to 
make a fortune by his cirving, which his 
friends greatly admired. Then came mis¬ 
fortunes—three of them. 

The first sorrow was that Mrs. Jenkins died 
suddenly. She had been a merry hard¬ 
working woman, who taught her girl herself. 
So Violet, who was only fifteen, missed her 
mother sorely. As to the wood-carver, his 
health drooped from sorrow; and being weak, 
illness attacked his eyesight, so that he could 
do but little work. And this was the second 
misfortune. Doctors said he might recover if 
he went to the seaside ; but that the poor 
man could not afford to do, because— 
here comes the third blow—because a 
crushing calamity overtook the great business 
house in which Jenkins had worked, and from 
which he drew his pension. So the pension 
stopped ! 

This, then, was the situation. A feeble, 
middle-aged man, who hardly had strength 
left to carve a few easy jobs, and a mother¬ 
less girl, now past sixteen, on whose slim 
shoulders so heavy a daily burden of care was 
laid. 

His meal over, Roger Jenkins rose and 
went with lingering steps round the front- 
parlour, which was both his work-room and 
the shop. With weak eyes he peered lovingly 
at a splendid piece of carving which was leant 
against the wall, and that filled one side of 
the tiny shop. This was the frame of a 
mirror, all designed in foliage, flowers and 
birds. Here the birds were perched on twigs ; 
there, peeping out from nests. Only that the 
leaves and flowers were brown, one might 
have fancied that they smelt fragrant—that a 
breeze would stir them, so delicate and life¬ 
like were they. 

“Three years—three years’ work!” mur¬ 
mured the carver to himself. And wasted 
—wasted ! ” 

“ No, no ! ” So Violet’s voice soothingly 
consoled him. “Never think it, daddy! 
Some day the world will see your masterpiece. 
Some day people will crowd to praise it and 
say that my dear old dad was one-of the finest 
carvers in the wide world! ” Then, as 
Jenkins sadly smiled, the loving girl threw her 
arms round his neck, and kissing his thin cheek 
exclaimed with a joyous air that hid her 
heart-ache, “ Yes, oh, you shall see. Some 
fine day a fairy princess will come down our 
street, and she will float in here like a rosy 
cloud. ‘ Where is the great carver, the 
famous Mr. Jenkins ? ’ she will say. ‘ A 
little bird came and whispered in my ear that 
he lived here, and that he had many beautiful 
works. So, as I love- all things beautiful, 
will he very very kindly allow me to buy 
some of them—not that money can ever repay 
his glorious labour.’ There! She’ll say 
that ! ” 

“ Will she indeed ? ” smiled the poor 
carver. Then as the word princess caught 
his ear, he added, “Ah, the Princess Rose 
—now there! she really admires art; she 
understands carving. If she only knew of my 
work—if she once saw it, then, who knows, 
my child ? some of these might sell. My hope 
would revive.” 

Jenkins glanced round at several other 
works of singular beauty that hung on the 
walls. They were carefully dusted every day 
by Violet—no small daily labour, they needed 
constant care and so light a hand. Then 
stifling a sigh, he roused up. 

“ Well, dear, I must go out. Give me my 


hat and stick. I will go and try to see some of 
the big dealers in carvings once more, once 
more ! Perhaps one of them may be per¬ 
suaded just to come and look at my work. 
Who knows ? They always say, ‘ Can’t you 
bring it to us, Mr. Jenkins ? ’ And I say, ‘ Sir, 
1 am not a giant.’ So good-bye, my child. 
1 fear you will be lonely, little girl, all by 
yourself till I return.” 

“ Lonely ? What, with Mr. and Mrs. 
Sweet for company ? Not I! See here — 
come out, please, kind lady and gentleman. 
Come out and tell daddy how well you are 
both going to look after me while he is 
away.” 

As Violet opened the door of the cage and 
drew aside the shawl that covered it, Mr. 
Sweet sat still on one leg in an attitude of 
kingly disdain. 

••Pray excuse me; we are much engaged 
to-day,” he chirped. 

But Mrs. Sweet spied crumbs on the floor, 
out of the comer of her eye that was like a 
black bead. In a second she skipped along 
her perch nimbly, and fluttered out in such 
haste that she almost fell headlong on the 
ground. There she began cleaning up the 
strip of carpet and filling her beak at the same 
time, like a little glutton. 

“Oh, you greedy creature ! I wonder you 
have not more pride! ” squawked Mr. Sweet, 
in a temper. His wife was just then munching 
a bit of toast with some butter on it. She 
knew he loved butter—she might have waited. 

“ Don’t be in a huff, Mr. Sweet! ” urged 
Violet, putting her hand into the cage. “ Let 
me lift you out! ” 

“ Certainly not. Go away—away! I did 
not invite you in*to my house,” shrieked Mr. 
Sweet, venting his ill-humour on his faithful 
attendant. “ How often have I to tell you, 
miss, that I will not come out unless I please. 
There! I must teach you humans good 
manners.” 

So saying, he opened his bill in a terrifying 
way, puffed out his feathers and gave Violet 
two or three vicious little pretended digs. 
He just meant to frighten her—no more. 

“ What a little Turk! ” exclaimed the 
wood-carver, with a laugh. It was the first 
time he had laughed for months ; and Violet 
was so glad to hear him that she forgave her 
tyrant, and withdrew her hand. 

“ Ha, ha, ha! Ho, ho ! . . . I’ve beaten 
you, my lady! ” exulted the little warrior 
from his fortress. “ Well, now after repulsing 
the invader, the garrison is going to follow up 
this brilliant success by a sortie . . . Here 
goes! ” 

And suddenly whirring out of his cage, he 
alighted on Roger Jenkins’s neck, gave the 
carver a friendly dab on the ear, as much as 
to say, “ All right, you go out! I’ll keep 
these two females in order, old chap. Trust 
to me.” Then he flew twice round the room 
to impress all beholders with envy of his speed, 
and stopped panting beside his spouse. The 
latter was just then gorging on a stalk of 
watercress. It was tweaked out of her bill 
in a trice. 

“You will make yourself quite ill. I am 
ashamed of you. Really, it is disgusting to 
see such a spectacle ! ” 

And with the severe eye of a philosopher 
Mr. Sweet began promptly swallowing his 
favourite salad as fast as possible, while Mrs. 
Sweet stared round-eyed at him. It took her 
fully five seconds to recover from her amaze¬ 
ment. Then she said solemnly— 

“Don’t choke!” And both birds burst 
out laughing in a duet of tiny chirps. 
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“ I never knew such a humbug of a bird ! ” 
cried she. 

“ I never saw such a little simpleton of a 
hen,” crowed he. 

“ Really, they are as good as a play ! Are 
they not, dad ? ” applauded Violet. “ With¬ 
out understanding their bird-language, one 
can pretty well guess at all they are chatter¬ 
ing about, the dears. So good-bye till even¬ 
ing, I’ll watch for you then.” 

The wood-carver mutely nodded. He went 
towards the door. Then he turned back, 


kissed Violet’s brow, and still in silence 
passed out of the doorway. Two tears rose 
in Violet’s eyes slowly. Still more slowly 
they brimmed over and rolled down her 
cheek. She knew what was in her father’s 
mind. Perhaps one day soon, unless he grew 
much stronger, he would not be alive to come 
home to her. While he could, he longed to 
cherish his child. 

Mr. Sweet briskly hopped on his slave’s 
shoulder and inspected those tears with 
interest. 


“ Two big water-drops ! I never saw so 
queer a sight! You and I can’t make rain like 
that, wife. I’ll taste one. Ugh ! quite salt! ” 
He had given an impudent peck at Violet’s 
face, looking so comical the while, with his 
head on one side, that his slave smiled, despite 
her grief. 

“ That’s right! ” sang Mr. Sweet. “ Get 
to work, to work, both of you silly girls, and 
I’ll sing to you.” Which he did for an hour 
and more. 

(To be continued .) 



|£)ot very 
long ago 
I met a 
lady who 
had been 
a nurse in 
a big London 
hospital thirty 
years ago. She 
was one of the 
pioneers of the 
“ lady nurses ” of 
to-day. When I 
spoke pityingly of 
the hard work of 
hospital nurses, she actually 
laughed. “ Nurses to-day,” 
she said, “ do not know what 
hard work means. In my 
day the hours were much 
longer and the duties far 
heavier. I have had a ward with thirty-eight 
beds in it to look after by myself many a 
time. The nurses with whom I worked were 
rough, ignorant, uneducated. The life of 
the nurses of to-day is smooth and easy 
compared with that I led.” 

My friend was a very exceptional woman ; 
of good physique, excellent intelligence, un¬ 
failing energy, much ready tact and an 
excellent heart. But the strain of years of 
such heavy work broke her health. 

All things go by comparison, and although 
the lot of the hospital nurse of our own times 
may be easy compared with that of the nurse 
of thirty or even of twenty years ago, yet it is 
far from being an easy one. 

Long hours, hard work, great responsibility, 
few holidays ; let all who think of taking up 
this occupation weigh these matters in the 
balance. On the other side of the scale there 
is an absorbingly interesting occupation, a 
regular life if a hard one, a position which 
opens to her many opportunities and the 
respect of all with whom she comes in 
contact, provided that she fulfils her duties 
conscientiously. 

So much is said nowadays about the 
necessity of feeling a vocation before we 
adopt any occupation in particular, but we do 
not all experience strong promptings to follow 
one particular pursuit; even if we do, we 
cannot always listen to them. In many cases 
people find themselves earning their living in 
the way they would least have expected, 
having been led finally by circumstances 
rather than by choice. There are so many 
hospitals and so many nurses are required in 
each that it is not likely all of them can have 
special vocations for the work. The average 
nurse just as often takes up her occupation 
because matters have been arranged for her 
as because she wishes for it. The only thing 
for her to do in this case is to carefully obey 
all directions and rules, to be very thoughtful 
and steady in her work, to make the most of 
all the bodily rest she can get and to do the 
best she can. If she does all this, she is often 
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just as successful in the end as the ore who 
starts with a very strong inclination for the 
work and who has always felt such a desire to 
follow it as a profession that she will not hear 
of doing anything else. Those who profess 
the strong “ vocation ” have not always got 
strength to match it. The very ardour and 
interest which they bring to bear in their 
duties often wears them out and robs them of 
the needful sleep. Two of the most tactful, 
clever and devoted nurses I ever knew came 
to very sad ends from this cause. The keen 
interest with which they followed the progress 
of their patients brought on prolonged sleep¬ 
lessness, which they sought to overcome by 
the use of sedatives. The one died from an 
overdose of morphia, the other was the victim 
of an attack of paralysis brought on by taking 
too much bromide. 

Very sympathetic, tactful people are often 
highly strung and nervous, and the continual 
tension of the nerves affects the health. 
Under these circumstances the ceaseless 
routine of a nurse’s work is particularly trying 
to the system. She must be up early and get 
to bed late, week in and week out. Does she 
allow herself to become over-anxious and 
worried over a particular case and to become 
exhausted, there can be no staying in bed to 
recover, no extra rest to make up for the 
strain on the over-tried nerves ; all must go 
on just as usual. Over-sensitive people, then, 
had better adopt some other profession, for this 
will prove too great a strain on their health. 

A successful nurse must be a happy mean 
between over-sensitiveness on the one hand 
and callousness on the other. She must 
be observant, full of tact, noiseless in her 
movements, orderly in her arrangements and 
able to exercise a gentle but firm control 
over the patient. Good nursing must be 
systematic, but for all that it cannot be 
reduced to a system. Occasionally one hears 
complaints of the hardness and want of 
sympathy shown by some nurses. If these 
complaints are reasonable and not exag¬ 
gerated, the nurse is very much at fault. It 
is quite possible to be firm and sensible but 
kind as well, and if a nurse cannot manage 
this she is a bad nurse, and no amount of 
mere technical skill can ever make her 
anything else. 

Again, a selfish and inconsiderate person 
will seldom make a good nurse for long. 
The routine of hospital work slightly veils 
personal idiosyncrasies, but in private nursing 
carelessness is sure to come to light. 

A few months ago a nurse with excellent 
testimonials went from one of the big London 
hospitals to nurse a little boy in the north of 
England. The child had been taken ill while 
staying with his grandmother ; the nurse was 
to do the nightwork, and one of the servants 
and the grandmother arranged to take the 
day nursing between them. On the second 
night after the nurse arrived the old lady went 
upstairs to see how the little boy was getting 
on, and found the poor child tossing about, 


wakeful and in pain, much distressed with the 
glare and heat of an immense fire quite near 
his bed ; the nurse was comfortably ensconced 
in her own bed fast asleep. It had never 
occurred to her that the old lady would have 
come upstairs in the night, and she thought 
she might safely go to bed. For such a gross 
neglect of her duties she was sent away the 
following day. It is to be hoped that cases 
like these are rare. It would certainly be 
unfair to condemn a large body because 
certain individuals are lacking in good 
qualities. There are over a thousand 
members enrolled in the British Nursing 
Association alone, to say nothing of the many 
who do not belong to this society. 

It is certainly one of the greatest blessings 
of the day that one can obtain skilled 
attendance for the sick at a few hours’ notice. 

There are many amateurs who at the end of 
an illness have proved that they can be 
excellent nurses, but it is more than probable 
that whilst they were learning, the patient has 
suffered from their lack of knowledge, par¬ 
ticularly if there has been no skilled hand 
to direct their efforts. This must have been 
very much more the case fifty years ago before 
Miss Nightingale paved the way to a more 
general knowledge of nursing. The different 
hospitals vary so much in the routine set 
down for nurses that it would be impossible 
for me to describe all. I will content myself 
with a short account of the work at two of 
them, selecting St. Thomas’s and St. 
Bartholomew’s. 

Under all circumstances it is best to send in 
an application some time before the candidate 
wishes to begin her training; they are seldom 
in want of nurses at any of the principal 
hospitals, and so there is generally some time 
to wait after the application has been sent in. 
On a given date the matron interviews the 
candidates, who must each produce a 
certificate of general good health from the 
doctor who attends them. I know a nurse 
who presented herself for examination without 
a certificate, saying that as she had never 
needed a doctor she did not know to whom to 
apply. She was chosen. Happy is she who 
can do likewise. 

At St. Thomas’s hospital the selected 
candidates come on a month’s approval, and 
then if they are considered suitable they 
become “ probationers ” and live in that part 
of the hospital known as the “ Nightingale 
Home.” This building and the fund for 
providing nurses in connection with it were 
founded in 1858 by public subscription as a 
personal testimony to Florence Nightingale in 
memory of her services to the sick and 
wounded during the Crimean War. The 
probationers in each ward work under a staff 
nurse, and the staff nurse works under a 
Sister. During the year of probation you are 
expected to get a general training, including 
most branches of sick nursing, and are 
required to work in the male as well as the 
female wards, and the medical wards as well 
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as the surgical. The probationer must do the 
dusting in the wards, wash the patients, make 
the beds and so on. At this hospital the first 
year’s work is not so heavy as at some others, 
where they have to polish up the brass knobs 
of the beds, and to do much other house¬ 
maid’s work, which here is left to the ward- 
maids. During this part of her training she 
learns to do dressings of every kind, to give 
hyperdermic injections, to wash the patients, 
to put on bandages, and many other things. 
The probationer must do her best to develop 
her powers of observation, as it is expected of 
a good nurse that she will notice the slightest 
change that occurs in the condition of a 
patient. It depends a great deal on herself 
whether she learns to do all these things 
intelligently, and a great deal also on the staff 
nurse arid Sister under whom she works. 
Some nurses take far more trouble to teach 
these things thoroughly to the probationers 
under them than others. If the reason for 
everything done be told the novices, they will 
accomplish their work much more intelligently 
than if they learn it as a mere mechanical 
operation, arid they will also be more accurate 
in the reports as to the patients’ progress 
which they have to make. 

The Sister in charge of a ward sends in a 
monthly report of the probationers under her 
care. Probationers are never on night duty. 
The ordinary probationer at St. Thomas’s 
signs for four years’ training at the hospital. 
In this case she has nothing to pay. But if 
she chooses to pay thirty pounds she need 
only sign for three years, and the course of 
work is slightly different; it includes, for 
instance, the attendance of lectures given by 
members of the staff on chemistry, nursing 
and physiology. If a probationer "pays fifty 
pounds on entering, she need only sign for 
two years. The same arrangement obtains at 
King’s College Hospital and at Guy’s 
Hospital. Paying probationers are called 
“specials,” and it is from the “specials” 
that the sisters are chosen. 

“Sisters” are the heads of wards. The 
All Saints’ Sisters of Mercy were the first 
ladies who nursed in hospitals, and it is from 
them that the expression has been adopted. 
It has no religious signification in the sense in 
which it is now used in hospitals. 

At the end of nine or ten months all pro¬ 
bationers have a practical viva voce examination, 
which is conducted by Dr. Sharkey. If she 
has made good use of her eyes in the wards, 
and made careful observations, she will be 
able to answer the questions asked. The 
following and similar questions have been 
asked :— 

1. —What sort of complexion would you 
expect to find in aortic disease ? 

2. —Describe the pulmonary circulation. 

3. —What are the symptoms of enteric 
fever ? 

4. —What are the symptoms of cardiac 
rheumatism ? 

This examination occurs just before the 
annual fortnight’s holiday. If she is not 
successful, she does not get her “ blue stripes,” 
that is to say, she must continue to be an 
ordinary probationer and wear a lilac print 
uniform for another three months, instead of 
being privileged to adopt the blue striped 
dress of a regular nurse. To fail in this 
examination tells against an unfortunate one 
during the whole of her training. However 
well she may do later on, this troublesome 
fact will always be remembered against her. 
The whisper will go round from time to time, 
“ she failed for her blue stripes.” 

After the holiday, supposing her to have 
been successful, she will be no longer in the 
Nightingale Home, but in the hospital. She 
will probably be put on night duty for a year. 
The night nurse’s hours of work are from 
9.30 p.m. to 8.30 a.m. She is at liberty on 


leaving her work to go straight to bed if she 
feels inclined and get up again early in the 
evening at about 5.30 p.m. and go out for a 
walk; or she can go for a walk when she 
comes off duty and go to bed later. At mid¬ 
day the door of the “ Night Nurses’ House ” 
is shut, and no one is allowed to disturb them. 
There is one night nurse to each ward and one 
night Sister to the whole hospital. The Sister 
in charge goes from one ward to another on 
her rounds. 

It is greatly to be wished that subscriptions 
from the public would flow in with greater 
generosity, and so enable the hospital to 
provide a larger staff of nurses. There are 
twenty-eight beds in a ward, and if several of 
the patients are seriously ill and require a great 
deal of attendance, as often happens, the nurse 
is utterly worn out by the time her working 
hours are over. 

After two years in the hospital one may be 
appointed day staff nurse, or possibly theatre 
nurse. The day staff nurse has to look after 
the patients, to instruct the probationers, and 
has the care of the ward linen. Or, if there is 
any case requiring separate nursing, she may 
be told off for that ; or perhaps she may be 
sent to St. Thomas’s Home to nurse the paying 
patients. The Home is a large building 
adjoining the rest of the hospital. 

The salaries of nurses are small, but on the 
other hand their personal expenses are incon¬ 
siderable. A probationer gets ten pounds and 
her uniform the first year. The second year she 
has twenty pounds and her uniform. At the 
end of this year a satisfactory nurse gets a 
bonus of two pounds, accompanied by a letter 
from the treasurer of the Nightingale Fund. 
This in itself is an excellent testimonial. The 
third year she gets twenty-four pounds. 

“ Specials ” get no salary the first year. 

At St. Bartholomew’s Hospital there is a 
Home for paying probationers, at which they 
can be received on paying a guinea a week, 
before they take up the regular probationer’s 
work. There is a similar institution at the 
London Hospital. The hours of a “ special,” 
as she is called, are from 8.30 a.m. to 8 P.M., 
and two hours off are allowed in the middle of 
the day. You are allowed to remain there for 
three months, or longer if you like. Then 
there is a small examination similar to that 
which the ordinary probationer has to pass. 
Elementary physiology is required and 
questions are asked, testing the powers of 
observation of the candidate. Nurses sign- 
papers binding them to work in the hospital 
for four years, but the training is over in three. 

The work of a regular probationer begins at 
7 A.M. She has to make the beds all round 
the ward with the staff nurse, and she may 
have to wash one or two patients, but the 
staff nurse washes most of them. Then she 
must polish up the brasses and clean out the 
lockers. This takes till ten o’clock ; then she 
changes her dress and comes back clean and 
tidy. Then for the rest of the morning she 
assists in the ordinary nursing work in the 
ward; medical, surgical, or whatever it may 
be. No one is allowed to nurse in the 
diphtheritic ward under twenty-eight years of 
age, but with this exception, a probationer 
may be appointed to any ward. After about 
a year there is an examination. Two papers 
are given for this, one on surgical and another 
on medical nursing, and there is a practical 
“ viva voce ” on each as well. A considerable 
amount of physiology is required for this. If 
this examination is passed satisfactorily the 
“probationer” becomes a “staff nurse” and 
will continue so for two years. Now comes 
the final examination at which nurses gain 
their certificate. This examination is on a 
much larger scale than the one at the end of the 
first year, and is much more advanced. In 
this examination a gold medal is offered, and 
the one who gains it is made a Sister at the 


next vacancy. There is not often an oppor¬ 
tunity, as some of the Sisters remain in the 
hospital for so many years ; some there at the 
present time have been at their work for fifteen 
and twenty years. Although this makes it 
hard for those who are waiting for the appoint¬ 
ment, there is certainly more prestige about a 
nurse who remains at one place, instead of 
moving about from hospital to hospital as 
many do. 

The fourth year of training is spent either 
at the private nursing home or in the hospital. 
The manner of spending this year is arranged 
when the articles are signed at the beginning 
of the training, according to the nurse’s own 
choice. 

Most of the big hospitals are prepared at 
any time to provide nurses for private nursing. 
This is a departure of recent years, as at one 
time nurses were only trained for the hospital 
routine, and were not supplied for private 
work. Many become so attached to hospital 
work that'when the full training is over, they 
prefer to remain where they are. Those 
wishing to undertake private nursing generally 
join some nursing institution, such as “ The 
London Association of Nurses,” “The North 
London Nursing Institute,” and many others. 
In these cases the institution gives a home to 
the nurses when out of work, and appropriates 
a portion of their earnings. Some prefer to 
undertake private nursing on their own 
account, but until a nurse is very well known 
and very highly recommended, this is a some¬ 
what precarious method of earning a livelihood, 
particularly when one considers the expenses 
incurred; for, under these circumstances, 
permanent lodgings must always be maintained 
or patients will not know where to apply. 
Nurses who give satisfaction when nursing 
under well-known specialists, are seldom in. 
want of employment, as the doctors are always 
glad to have those working under them on 
whom they can rely, and so recommend them 
from one case to another. 

“ The Nurse’s Club,” Southampton Street, 
Strand, which occupies commodious premises 
over the buildings of the Hospital newspaper, 
was founded, a little time back, by Miss 
Thompson, late matron of the hospital at 
Cairo. It is an excellent institution, worked 
in the most satisfactory way, and should be 
of the greatest benefit to nurses and other 
women workers, who have the privilege of 
joining. The entrance fee is a guinea to all 
members ; the annual subscription is a guinea 
to nurses and two guineas to others. The 
rooms are charming, well furnished, light, airy 
and beautifully kept. The brilliant silver and 
snowy linen on the tables are things to be 
wondered at in such a dirty place as London. 
Everything looks so absolutely spotless that 
one might be miles in the country. Members 
can stay at the club for some days at a time, 
but three weeks is the limit. The club is very 
useful to country nurses, who come up to town 
for a day or two, or to those wishing to rest 
for a week, before going to a fresh case. Here 
are all the appurtenances of a good ladies’ club, 
without the social bustle inseparable from 
many of them. The staff consist of an 
admirable cook, a parlourmaid and a page, 
and with this modest staff under her the 
talented lady who founded the club and who 
manages it works wonders. The charges 

are s. d. 

Bed for a night (including 


bath and boot-cleaning). . 2 o 

Breakfast.10 

Lunch.16 

Tea.06 

Late Dinner.26 

or 

Supper.16 


The cook at this institution was for some 
time under a famous chef at one of the big 
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Loudon clubs. There is an excellent library 
in connection with this club. 

“ The Nurse’s Hostel,” in Tottenham 
Court Road is a similar institution, but up to 
the present no arrangements have been made 
for living in the premises. 

The fare provided for nurses is very plain 
indeed in all the large hospitals, and in many 
instances is neither well cooked nor well 
served, the lack of funds at most hospitals 
resulting in an inefficiency in the domestic 
service. Consequently, most nurses find it 
necessary to supplement the food in some 
slight degree with bovril, cocoa, biscuits, and 
other light food. Many night nurses are to 
be met taking a simple repast of this descrip¬ 
tion at an A. B. C., or some similar establish¬ 
ment, in the course of a morning’s walk 
between 9 and 10 a.m., before they go back to 
bed. If a nurse has only her salary to depend 
upon, these supplementary refreshments need 


to be arranged with economy, or she will find 
herself at the end of her resources. 

Matronships are always advertised in the 
local papers and generally in the medical 
journals. The duties of a matron vary very 
much with the size and importance of the 
hospital. The matron of a cottage hospital 
must be matron, sister, housekeeper, book¬ 
keeper, and very often nurse as well. The 
matron of a big hospital, on the other hand, 
has a position of very great responsibility, but 
her labours are more restricted. Her chief 
immediate occupation will be ta supervise and 
direct the sisters; if any complaints are 
reported she has to interview the individual at 
fault herself. At the same time the matron is 
indirectly responsible for all that occurs within 
the precincts of the hospital. For a position 
of such responsibility and headship a combina¬ 
tion of qualities is needful. Many excellent 
nurses fail as matrons and become dictatorial 


and over-exacting. A good matron is cool- 
headed but kind-hearted, full of tact, strictly 
impartial, just. She must have the power of 
selecting her subordinates with discretion, and 
of directing them with judgment. She should 
be able to inspire a feeling of loyalty, and this 
she will never do as long as she looks upon 
them as mere machines. A kind and courteous 
but dignified manner is an excellent trait. 
Some matrons have the rare power of 
becoming personally known to and beloved 
by all their nurses, and when this is so, those 
working under them are indeed fortunate; 
but in other cases the matrons of big hospitals 
hold themselves so far aloof and dwell so 
apart that they cannot be described as being 
in touch with their nurses at all. This may¬ 
be better than being too familiar with them, 
but there is an unfortunate side to such a 
distant demeanour, as no feeling of personal 
attachment is awakened. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

The glance of shamed apprehension 
which Esther cast at Peggy as she 
appeared upon the threshold afforded 
immense delight to those who watched 
the meeting between the two girls. The 
old danger signals were all to the 
fore as Peggy walked across the room 
—the peaked brows, pursed-up lips, 
and air of gracious patronage ; but the 
dignity of later years seemed but to have 
added fresh weapons to her armament. 
A pig-tail could never by any chance 
have been so imposing as the glossy 
coils which were now wound round the 
little head. The rustle of silken skirts 
heralded her approach in a manner 
infinitely more stately than the scamper 
of thin brown legs, and the wave of the 
little hand was emphasised by the twinkle 
of diamonds. 

Esther grasped the back of her chair 
and gulped miserably. If only, only 
Edward had not been present, she could 
have faced the worst; but being still 
bashful and embarrassed in his presence, 
she trembled at the thought of what was 
to come, and supplicated dumbly with 
her eyes. 

# “ My dear Esther, a thousand felicita¬ 
tions ! I do indeed rejoice in your 
happiness,” murmured Peggy sweetly, 
and pecked her cheek with a conde¬ 
scending kiss. Esther’s face disappeared 


for a moment, and came into view again 
with a fine access of colour and such an 
expression of anguish as seemed in¬ 
comprehensible to those who did not 
know with what force Peggy’s foot 
had been pressed on a pet corn, or had 
not heard the threatening whisper, 
‘‘You would, would you? Wait till I 
get you alone ! ” which had belied the 
honeyed words. The two girls stood 
together in silence a moment longer, 
while the other occupants of the room 
gazed upon them with curious eyes ; then 
Peggy held out her hand to the Pro¬ 
fessor in her most fascinating manner. 
“ We should not need an introduction, 
Professor Reid, since we are already 
united by a mutual love and admiration. 
I congratulate you truly. To be ap¬ 
proved by Esther has ever been the 
ambition of her friends. To be 
chosen above all others is indeed an 
honour.” 

“ I feel it so ! I feel it so ! ” agreed 
the Professor eagerly. He was charmed 
to discover so understanding an appre¬ 
ciation^ his fiancee, and rose to the 
bait with innocent alacrity. “ I feel 
very deeply the responsibility attached 
to such a trust and my own unworthiness 
to possess it, but I know that Esther 
will be patient with me and help me to 
overcome my failings. She is so wise, 
so gentle-” 

“ So sensible-” 


‘‘So sensible, as you observe; so 
kind, so patient-” 

“ So faithful to her resolutions, so 
strong, so consistent in her actions ! ” 

“ Consistent indeed ! ” echoed the 
Professor, and rubbed his hands with 
satisfaction. He saw only a remarkably 
affable, agreeable little lady, who ex¬ 
pressed herself with great propriety, 
and could not understand why at this 
last word there was a general ‘‘family 
coach” movement in the room, every¬ 
one rushing hurriedly to take up a new 
position, or why Esther herself should 
hang her head with an expression of 
guilty embarrassment. How was he to 
know how often in that self-same com¬ 
pany his Esther had sung the praises of 
a single life, and vowed that no mere 
men should be allowed to stand between 
herself and her life’s work ? 

Mrs. Asplin took refuge at the tea- 
table, and rattled the ' cups with a 
trembling hand. The vicar tip-toed 
gently up and down in his carpet 
slippers, and, in his efforts to look 
solemn, dropped his chin until his face 
looked about half a yard long. Melli- 
cent spluttered contentedly in a corner, 
and Rob rubbed his hands and whis¬ 
pered ‘‘Go it, Peg!” at every fresh 
opportunity. 

The conversation during tea-time was 
conducted mainly between the Professor 
and Miss Saville, and that young 
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woman’s friends listened with amazed 
admiration to the high-flown eloquence 
of her remarks. Who would have believed 
that Peggy was so well read or able to 
conduct so learned a conversation ? 
Even her old instructor was surprised 
at her knov/ledge, forgetting for the 
moment that education is by no means 
finished when a girl leaves the school¬ 
room. Miss Peggy had associated 
with many clever men during her four 
years’ sojourn in India, had rubbed 
her sharp little wits against theirs, 
and not only heard but remembered 
what they had had to tell. She had 
likewise had abundant opportunity of 
cultivating her natural gift for con¬ 
versation, and the little minx was by 
no means sorry to have an opportunity 
of quoting a firofios remarks in assent 
to the Professor’s axioms, and thus 
impressing old and new friends at the 
same time. 

Rob scowled in the background and 
scraped his feet on the carpet, a sign 
of disapproval peculiarly trying to the 
nerves of his hostess; but then, as 
Mellicent sagely observed, Rob always 
was furious if Peggy talked to anyone 
but himself, so that it was no use taking 
any notice of him , and so soon as tea 
was over, Mrs. Asplin ordered him away 
with the two older men, feeling sure that 
the girls were longing for a chat by 
themselves. The two stooping figures 
went down the garden path, with Rob’s 
stalwart form towering behind, and the 
three women who loved them watched 
from the window and murmured bene¬ 
dictions in their hearts. 

“ Austin looks as young as the 
Professor himself, not one bit more 
bowed. He is so happy, bless him, to 
have gained another son.” 

“ Edward will have a talk with father, 
and father will find out what he is like. 
How intellectual he looks ! He has the 
true scholarly air, such a contrast to 
big, lumbering Rob.” 

“ Two dear good pigmies, but the 
giant for me ! What a comfort to see 
brain and muscle together! As a rule 
one seems to entirely absorb the other,” 
sighed Miss Peggy happily, then turned 
to accost Esther with uplifted finger. 
“ Esther, oh, Esther, who would have 
thought it ? ” 

“It was very mean of you, Peggy, to 
make fun of me like that. I was most 
uncomfortable. If Edward had guessed 
you were making fun-” 

“ But he did not, you see, so no harm 
is done, and you could not expect to 
escape scot free. You to get engaged 
after all your vows and protestations ! 
You to fall in love like any ordinary, 
ignorant girl! You to condescend to 
marriage when you might have spent 
your life teaching in a high school! 
Oh, Esther, well might i call you 
consistent! After this I shall have no 
more faith in strong-minded women.” 

“ Don’t call her strong-minded. I 
won’t have it; it sounds too unlovable 
for my dear, good girl,” cried Esther’s 
mother fondly, and then immediately 
contradicting herself, “ And indeed 
she would need to be strong-minded,” 
she declared, “ to venture to marry a 
literary man. Tiresome creatures, that 


they are, always living in the clouds 
and coming in late for meals. An aunt 
of my own married an author, who 
ruined his health, poring over his desk 
from morning to night and half-way 
through the night into the bargain. 
Her great object in life was to tempt 
him out of doors, and at first she could 
never do it; but she was a woman of 
resource, and got the better of him in 
the end. She said she had nothing to 
do but to ring the dinner-bell, and out 
he would fly and scour the country-side 
for hours on end ! So, indeed, she rang 
it regularly half-way through the after¬ 
noon, and the poor soul was too lost in 
dreams to discover the deception. He 
just thought he had been out for ten 
minutes’ constitutional, and that the 
meal had been kept hot until his return. 
I’ve known several literary couples in 
my time, but they were the only really 
happy pair, for not one woman in 
fifty has the wit to manage a man 
without letting him suspect it. Re¬ 
member, Esther, when the Professor is 
aggravating- 

“ He never will be ! Mother, how can 
you ? ’ ’ protested the fiancee indignantly, 
at which Mrs. Asplin beamed with de¬ 
light, Mellicent chuckled, and Peggy 
groaned in sepulchral fashion. 

“Just wait and see. He’ll wear you 
to a skeleton, my dear, and you never 
had too much flesh to boast of. I’ve 
heard tales about literary men which 
would make your flesh creep. Being late 
for meals is nothing—literally nothing ! 
I’m told they never speak for months at 
a time when they are in the throes of 
composition, and habitually sit up at 
night writing until they fall asleep, 
knock over the lamp, and set the house 
on fire. You had better keep fire-escapes 
on every landing, for you are bound to 
need them.” 

It was of no use. Esther refused to 
be alarmed or even depressed. She 
sat smiling and complacent, her hands 
folded on her knee, her usually serious 
face softened into a radiance of contented 
happiness. Her state of illusion was 
such that, if anyone had dared to hint 
that the Professor might possibly mingle 
some trifling failing with his many vir¬ 
tues, she would have laughed the idea to 
scorn, and her companions realised as 
much and made no further efforts to 
convince her. 

“ It’s no use talking,” Mellicent cried 
in scorn. “ She thinks he is perfect, 
and that we are all too stupid and 
ignorant to appreciate him. It’s the 
way all girls go on when they get 
engaged, and the only thing to do is to 
keep quiet and let them find out their 
mistake. They are mad, poor dears, 
and don’t know what they are doing. 
Let us talk about the wedding; that 
will be more interesting. I have simply 
ached to have a wedding in the family, 
and felt quite low because I thought 
mine would be the first and I should 
be cheated out of the fun of being a 
bridesmaid and having all the fuss and 
excitement.” 

“ I am afraid you will have very little 
of that, Mill, as it is, for it will be very, 
very quiet. I should hate a fashionable 
wedding, and feel that it took away half 


the solemnity of the service to have 
one’s thoughts taken up with dress and 
furbelows. Edward wants to be married 
very soon, in two months, if possible, 
for he says he has waited long enough 
for a home, and there is no reason for 
delay. We are quite sure of our own 
minds, and there will be no difficulty in 
finding another governess for the little 
boys ; so, mother dear, we must try to 
be ready for a very quiet wedding by 
that time. I shall not need an elaborate 
trousseau, you know; just a few plain, 
useful dresses.” 

Mellicent groaned, and threw up her 
hands in despair. 

“ Oh, dear, what a thing it is to be 
sensible! Just listen to her, Peggy, 
with her ‘ few useful dresses.’ I must 
say it’s very hard on me to have a sister 
who never takes my feelings into account. 
What is the good of having a wedding 
at all if it isn’t properly done with a 
choral service and bridesmaids and 
pretty frocks ? I don’t think you 
could be so selfish, Esther, as to say I 
shall not be bridesmaid. I’d break my 
heart if you did. Just Peggy and me, 
and one or two of his relations, and 
Rosalind Darcy, and the little boys as 
pages to hold up your train. They 
would look sweet as pages, and everyone 
has them now. It’s quite the proper 
thing.” 

But Esther laughed derisively at the 
very idea. 

“Pages indeed! Trains indeed! I 
sha’n’t have any train to carry. My own 
idea is to be married in my travelling 
dress at eight o’clock in the morning 
and drive straight to the station, but we 
must talk it over with Edward and see 
what he says. You can call yourself a 
bridesmaid, Mill, if you like to stand 
beside me, and Peggy will be there, of 
course, but she will understand that it 
is no lack of love which makes me ask 
her as a guest only. If there were 
going to be bridesmaids outside the 
family, she would be the first to be 
asked.” 

Peggy made a bow of gracious 
acknowledgment. 

“ And i am not so sure that there 
won’t be even yet. Men, I have 
observed, are extremely prosaic about 
other people’s weddings and sentimental 
about their own. The Professor may 
object to the travelling dress and want 
to see you in the orthodox white, in 
which case Mellicent will have her 
desire, for, of course, you will give in 
to him in that as in every other instance. 
I hope he does, for I must confess I like 
to see a bride in white.” 

“And so do I,” agreed the bride’s 
mother. “ I think it’s a sin for a girl 
to be married in anything else when she 
is young, and the dress has to be bought 
in any case for wearing afterwards. You 
know, Esther dear, you will be asked 
out a great deal in Oxford, and you 
must have a good trousseau. No one 
can call me extravagant, but I am 
determined not to let you leave home 
without seeing that you are well supplied 
and have everything that you need.” 

Mellicent’s eyes brightened with ex¬ 
pectation. 

“That’s right, mother, that’s right! 
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That’s the way to talk to her. If it’s 
too painful to her feelings to buy nice 
things, you and I will go up to town 
and get them for her. Just wait until 
it comes to my turn, and won’t I enjoy 
myself just! Oh, dear me, how miserable 
I’ve been many and many a time reading 
those wonderful accounts of trousseaux 
in the newspapers, and thinking that I 
should never, never have the things for 
my own ! Dozens of hats, dozens of 
jackets, parasols to match every dress, 
and as for blouses, hundreds, my dears, 
literally hundreds, of every sort and 
description ! ” 

“Wicked waste and extravagance,” 
Esther said severely. “ I have often 
wondered how brides in high position 
can show such a want of taste and nice 
feeling in first wasting so much money, 
and then making a public show of what 
is a purely personal matter. It’s beauti¬ 
ful and poetic to prepare new garments 
for the new home, but it’s vulgar and 
prosaic to make a show of them to 
satisfy. public curiosity. If I could 
afford it a hundred times over I would 
not condescend to such folly. Would 
you, Peggy ? Whom do you agree with 
now, Mellicent or me ? ” 

“Both,” said Peggy calmly. “I 
would have no exhibition of my fineries, 
but I’d love to have them all the same, 
and would thoroughly enjoy the se¬ 
lection. What is more, I believe you 
will yourself, for having once forgotten 
yourself so far as to get engaged, there 
is no saying what folly you may descend 
to ; but whatever you do, dear, I’ll help 
you, and come over on the eventful 
morn to see that your wreath is not put 
on too tidily, and to give a few artistic 


touches to your painfully neat attire. 
You will let me be with you on your 
wedding morning, won’t you ? ” 

“ Indeed I will! I shall want everyone 
I love around me to share in my happi¬ 
ness, and you, dear Peg, are associated 
with some of the brightest recollections 
of my childhood.” 

“ Oh, good gracious, now they are 
getting sentimental! I am going out 
into the garden to eat gooseberries!” 
cried Mellicent, jumping up from her 
seat and rushing out of the room. Mrs. 
Asplin hesitated for a moment and 
then followed suit, and the two girls 
who were left behind looked at one 
another with shy, embarrassed glances. 
Eor the first time since the announce¬ 
ment of the great news they were alone 
together, and each waited bashfully for 
the other to speak. Naturally, however, 
it was Peggy who first 'broke the 
silence. 

^ “ Then you thought it well over, 
Esther,” she said slowly, “and decided 
that you would rather marry the Pro¬ 
fessor than go on with your work ? You 
were so full of ambition for the future 
and so interested in your plans that it 
must have been difficult to give them up 
and resign yourself to a quiet domestic 
life. But I suppose you are quite sure.” 

Esther smiled with that ineffable 
superiority of experience which divides 
the engaged girl from her old associates. 

“ I never thought it over. I never 
‘ decided ’ or ‘ resigned myself’ or any¬ 
thing of the kind. Edward wanted me, 
and that was enough. There was not 
room in my mind to think of anything 
but him. To be with him and help him 
is all I care for now.” 


“And it was no effort, none at all, to 
give up what you had worked for all 
your life ? When he asked you to marry 
him, and you thought of your work, had 
you no hesitation, no qualm ? ” 

“I—I never thought of it! I forgot 
all about it ! ” said Esther, blushing ; 
and Peggy bent forward to kiss her 
with a smile on her lips and a tear in 
her eye. 

“You dear thing ! I am so glad ! I 
am so glad ! It is all just as‘it should 
be, and I can see you are going to be 
an ideal Darby and Joan. You will 
forgive me, won’t you, for saying that 
his collar was dusty, for how was I ever 
to guess that he was going to belong to 
you ? I much admire the classical out¬ 
line of his features, and I’ll make a 
point of studying it exclusively in the 
future, and never allow my eyes to 
wander to his garments. After all, 
what is dust that it should be allowed to 
affect our estimate of a fellow creature ? 
He may be as dusty as he likes, Esther, 
my dear, and 1 shall never breathe 
a word of reproach to you on the 
subject.” 

“ Much obliged, but your generosity 
is unnecessary. You will never see my 
husband dusty if I know it!” cried 
Esther in disdain, and blushed so prettily 
at the sound of that magic word that 
capered round the room in de¬ 
light, humming an air the while which 
was intended to be the Wedding March, 
but which was, alas ! so lamentably out 
of tune that Esther congratulated herself 
that, even if overheard, it would never 
be recognised by the beloved listener in 
the garden. 

(To be continued.) 
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MEDICAL. 

Country Mouse. —The causes which lead to swelling 
of the eyelids may be roughly divided into two 
classes ; those that are due to troubles connected 
with the eye itself, and those which arc dependent 
upon constitutional states. In the first group there 
are many common and important factors. Over¬ 
strain of the eyes from any cause may produce 
swelling of the eyelids. The commonest causes of 
overstrain are reading small print, reading in a bad 
or flickering light, reading with the light directed 
into the eyes instead of over the shoulders, reading 
or doing other delicate work for too long at a time, 
and concentrating the sight upon what is going on 
in the distance for long periods at a time, such as 
watching a play. Among the less common causes 
of strain of the eyes are errors of refraction, some 
diseases of the eyes, and using unsuitable spec¬ 
tacles. Swelling of the eyelids is also constantly 
present in most affections of the eyes themselves. 
When a foreign body gets into the eye, it sets up 
inflammation, which is very soon accompanied by 
great swelling of the eyelids, and often with the 
formation of blisters. Turning now to the con¬ 
stitutional causes of swelling of the eyelids, we find 
that they, too, are very various. Late hours is a 
very common cause, due, no doubt, in part to eye- 
strain, but also partly to the depressing effects ot 
gas fumes and badly ventilated rooms upon the 
general health. Indigestion is a common cause of 
swelling of the eyelids, and so is anremia. The 
grayest and, fortunately, the rarest cause of swollen 
eyelids is kidney disease. The ej'elids consist of 
very loose tissues, and, consequently, are able to 
swell very considerably from trivial causes. The 
amount that an organ will swell as the result of 
injury varies with the looseness of the tissue of 
which it is composed. Pain is due to pressure 
upon the nerves. When disease or injury affects 
an organ that can swell readily, pain is rarely 
severe, whereas when a dense body, such as a bone, 
is affected, pain may be agonising and )'et there is 
little or no swelling. 


The Geisha. —This century ends at midnight the 
31st of December, 1900. The reason why people do 
not grow stout from eating, even if they eat to 
excess, is to be found in the perfect arrangements 
with which nature has fitted our bodies. The food 
we take into our stomachs is digested, and most of 
the nutritious material is absorbed into the blood. 
If you take your food so that you only ingest the 
exact amount of nourishment that your body re¬ 
quires, all the nutritious part of that food gets into 
your blood, and is there used up as fuel to produce 
the heat and the work of the body. Before adult 
life, some portion of the food produces growth. 
Suppose, however, that twice as much food as 
necessary is absorbed into your blood, the excess 
is immediately thrown out again by the liver and 
kidneys, etc. But in certain cases, owing to some 
hitch somewhere, the excess does not get thrown 
out, and it then lumbers up the body with fat. The 
food we take into our bodies is of a highly complex 
nature. By the action of the body, this complex 
food is split up into very much more simple com¬ 
pounds. Fat is an intermediate stage between the 
complex food and the simple bodies into which it 
should be split up. 

Mother. —The temporary or milk teeth are cut in 
the. following order. First, the two lower central 
incisors, from the sixth to the eighth month ; second, 
the four upper incisors, or front teeth ; third, the 
lower lateral and front molars, or grinders, at 
about the end of the first year ; fourth, the canines, 
or dog teeth, about the eighteenth month. The 
upper canines usually appear before the lower 
ones. Lastly, the back molars, or grinders, appear 
between the second and the third years. The times 
given are average ones. It is not uncommon for 
the teeth to be cut a little earlier or later than the 
figures given. Considerable delay in cutting the 
teeth is common in rickets. 

Hui.dah. —You had far better consult your family 
doctor. It is impossible for 11s to answer your 
question without seeing you. In all probability the 
condition is not very serious, but it certainly should 
be attended to. 


Ayoca. —The weakness of your ankles may be due 
to so many different affections that we fear it will 
be difficult to tell absolutely which affection it is. 
Still, we will discuss the question as fully as our 
space will admit. You say that your ankles are 
weak, and that sometimes they swell in the latter 
part of the day. We therefore take it that you 
have no pain in your feet. This excludes a good 
deal. We have to consider what arc the causes of 
weakness and swelling of the ankles unaccompanied 
with pain. Of the local causes, which we will take 
first, varicose veins in the legs are one of the com¬ 
monest. Commencing flat foot is another common 
cause. Affections of the joint itself are almost, but 
not absolutely, excluded by the absence of pain. 
Of the general diseases, anaemia is a most common 
cause of weak ankles. But besides all these causes 
there remain the most grave, but by far the least 
likely, namely, affections of the nerves. The advice 
that we give you is to wear elastic stockings if your 
veins are large ; see to your boots if your feet are 
flat; and, if you are anaemic, pay attention to the 
advice that we have so often given to girls suffering 
from that complaint. If, however, you cannot 
account for your symptoms in any of these ways, go 
to a doctor and have your case thoroughly gone into. 

Anxious Inquirer. —Yes, in these days of ingenious 
surgical appliances it is quite possible to get an 
artificial thumb ; but however ingenious the instru¬ 
ment maker may be, he will not be able to give you 
an article of much value. An artificial thumb 
would be quite as conspicuous, or rather more 
conspicuous than the absence of the thumb itself. 
It is surprising how very inconspicuous is the loss 
of a finger. We know a man who has lost his right 
forefinger, but it was not for a long time after we 
first met that we discovered his loss. We certainly 
had noticed something peculiar about his hand, 
but nothing more. The absence of the thumb is 
certainly more obvious than the loss of any other 
finger, but still it will pass unnoticed by most 
persons. If you ever meet with another person 
who has suffered the same loss as yourself, she will 
be sure to discover your condition at once. 
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girls’ employments. 

Shamrock (Kindergarten Teaching ).—If you wish 
to become a kindergarten teacher, you must first 
obtain an excellent English education, and should 
pass some general examination such as the Cam¬ 
bridge Senior Local. Then you must allow two 
years for professional training, and should go, if 
possible, to the Froebel Educational Institute, 
Talgarth Road, or to the institution which geo- 
graphicallv is perhaps more convenient for you, 
the Maria Grey r Training College, Salusbury Road, 
Brondesbury. Students who pass successfully 
through the examinations of the National Froebel 
Union, for which they are prepared at these training 
colleges, readily obtain posts at salaries of £$o to 
/Too a year, and of course often set up successful 
schools when they have obtained experience in a 
subordinate capacity'. 

Mildred {Under Lady's Maid ).—Such a situation 
is not easily found. You had better advertise 
or register yourself in an office as a “ young ladies’ 
maid.” but even then your choice of situations 
would certainly be limited, as it is only in large 
families and wealthy households that young ladies’ 
maids arc employed. You might begin at from 
/16 to £18 per annum. For a vacancy as second 
or assistant stewardess you should apply to the 
steamship companies. 

Soar {Home Employment ).—Never attempt to obtain 
any' employment which is dependent on making a 
preliminary money payment. You will find this a 
good general rule’. In the meantime, if you require 
home employment, why not learn dressmaking ? A 
girl need never want for work or money if she can 
undertake dressmaking in ever so plain a fashion. 
It is not even requisite to be able to make a lull 
costume, but the mere ability to undertake repairs 
and small alterations is constantly in request. 

Df FAROE {Cookerv ).—As you live in Ireland, you had 
better consult the Royal Irish Association for the 
Training and Employment of Women, 21, Kildare 
Street, Dublin. This society trains teachers of 
cookery; but, of course, should you be unable to 
obtain a teachership, your knowledge would prove 
equally available as a practical cook or cook- 
housekeeper. Teachers of cookery obtain salaries 
of from £.70 to /Too a year. 


Grateful {Emigration ).—If you emigrate, we advise 
you to do so in the capacity of cook. You will 
obtain better paid and less wearing work in this 
way than if you offer yourself as “lady’s help,” 
which is usually translated by employers intp the 
signification of general servant. As children’s 
nurse you might also obtain a situation, but less 
readily as nursery governess. The society that 
could best help you is the United British Women’s 
Emigration Association, Imperial Institute, Ken¬ 
sington. We recommend you to go to Canada, 
California, or British Columbia, but you ought now 
to wait until the spring. 

Orange Chrome {Painted Articles ).—We advise 
you to take your courage in both hands, and call 
with specimens of your work upon some of the 
dealers in fancy articles and novelties in the Regent 
Street quarter of London. As you go from one to 
another you will discover what is saleable, and 
probably glean some ideas that you can utilise. 
Otherwise, it is possible that if your work is really 
good, Miss Turck, 7, St. George’s Square, Regent’s 
Park, could show you how to turn your talents to 
account. Miss Turck is herself very skilful in 
decorating materials of various kinds. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Country Lassie.— Sir Francis Drake, one of our 
greatest naval commanders, was born at Tavistock, 
Devon, a.d. 1540, and died of an epidemic amongst 
his crew in 1595. He was a £ rcat P atriot > and 
according to the historian Fuller, he was “chaste 
in his life, just in his dealings, true of his word, 
merciful to those who were under him, and hating 
nothing so much as idleness ; contemning danger, 
and refusing no toil.” Amongst all his important 
naval achievements he distinguished himself in 
repelling the Armada, in which he readily sacrificed 
his wealth, when, as vice-admiral under Howard, 
he displayed seamanship and daring. See Barrow’s 
Life of Admiral Sir F. Drake. We find two 
families of the name in Burke’s Landed Gentry to 
Devonshire and Wales , but no reference made of 
the great naval hero and navigator, who, no doubt, 
was of the Devonshire stock. The last representa¬ 
tive of the eldest line of the Exmouth family died 
in 1743—in the direct male line. 


Palma. —To make “ kedjeree ” you will require half 
a pound of boiled fish, quarter of a pound of rice, 
two ounces of butter, two eggs, cayenne pepper, 
nutmeg, and salt. Wash and boil the rice, and the 
eggs should be hard-boiled; break up the fish, and 
remove the bones. Cut the whites of the eggs into 
little pieces, melt the butter in a stewpan, ar.d add 
the rice to it, and then the fish and rest of the 
ingredients. Mix all well together, and serve in a 
hot dish, having sprinkled the yolks of the eggs 
over the top. A nice “kedjeree” can be made of 
dried haddock. 

Laura.— To make ginger cake you will require one 
and a half pounds of flour, one pound of treacle, 
half a pound of fat, quarter of a pound of lemon 
peel (candied), half a pound of sugar, one gill of 
milk, three eggs, one teaspoonful of carbonate of 
soda, and one and a half ounces of ground ginger. 
The latter and the flour should be passed through 
a sieve into a basin, and the peel—finely shredded— 
added to them. The fat, sugar, and treacle must 
be dissolved in a stewpan, the eggs beaten in a 
small basin, and the soda in another, adding the 
milk to it last of all. Mix the eggs, treacle, and 
milk, well beating all together. Then turn the 
mixture into a greased cake-tin, and bake for two 
hours and a half. Any librarian could supply you 
with an English and French dictionary. They are 
to be had in various sizes, and more or less in¬ 
expensive in cost. 

LTuique.— As Macmillan and Co. are Rudyard Kip¬ 
ling’s publishers, the information you require could 
be obtained from them. Better write direct to them 
at Bedford Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 

Seagull. —To dry seaweed, you should leave it in the 
open air for a little time to improve the colour : 
then lay it in a soup-plate full of fresh water with a 
sheet of white paper under it. With a long needle, 
lay out all the filaments in fan-shape on the paper, 
and then raise the paper out of the water and lay it 
between sheets of botanical paper. When dry the 
weed will adhere to the white paper; and from 
which it must be removed (damped a little) and 
transferred to the book designed for such specimens, 
and secured by small bands of paper gummed 
across the largest stems, or with a little gum-arabic 
solution. Any librarian would procure you a small 
manual on the subject of seaweed. 



By LADY WILLIAM LENNOX. 


Lock up the cabinet wherein they lie— 

Old letters, sketches, garnered up for years*, 
How oft of late have sprung hot silent tears 
At sight of those poor wrecks of days gone by! 


THE DAYS GONE BY. 


And yet ’tis folly—since the one thing sure 
In its unsureness is the law of change— 

To grieve and break the heart when out of range 
Things pass which once we thought would aye endure. 


“ Tout ftasse, tout lasse, tout casse ,” those words of ill, 
Croaked raven-like into unwilling ears, 

Hold truth within them, echoed by our fears; 

And hope dies slowly out despite our will. 


O days that were, and hours of joy untold, 

When happiness leaped up to meet our eyes 
And kiss our lips, farewell! No more will rise 
For us the sun which tinged them all with gold. 
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The popularity of lawn-tennis, as a game, can 
never be disputed. It has remained in favour 
now for many years, and still holds its own 
against golf, cycling, and many other forms 
of amusement which fashion decrees from 
time to time must be indulged in by all those 
who wish to be considered up-to-date. 

It is true that among the many enthusiasts 
of the game there are few who obtain any 
real degree of proficiency, most girls reaching 


LAWN-TENNIS. 

By H. M. PILLANS. 

only a moderate standard, from which they find 
it impossible to advance. 

Few games, however, can surpass it, pro¬ 
viding, as it does, the combined advantages 
of healthy exercise for both body and mind, 
at the same time being an interesting game 
to watch, and affording much pleasant social 
intercourse. 

The question has often been asked in the 
tennis world, “Why is the standard of the 


average girl’s play so far below a man’s ? ” 
Not implying, of course, that one ever expects 
to see “ equality of the sexes ” in this respect ; 
but in the case of a game requiring skill rather 
than brute force the weaker sex should cer¬ 
tainly be able to show to better advantage 
than at present. 

The answers to this problem are many and 
various. I will first enumerate some of the 
reasons usually given, afterwards adding my 
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a lawn-tennis tournament. 
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FIG. I. 


personal opinion as a player of more than 
ten years’ standing. 

1. That a girl is not physically strong 
enough to make a powerful player. 

2. That the sex are naturally unoriginal and 
incapable of working out the theory of the 
game for themselves. 

3. That a woman’s dress greatly impedes 
her movements and handicaps her in more 
ways than one. 

4. It is also said that a girl cannot run, and 
on a tennis-court so often stands upon her 
heels, thus rendering it an impossibility to 
move quickly. Surely this is more their 
misfortune than their fault ? A woman has 
always been accustomed from her childhood 
to wear more or less high-heeled shoes. In 
tennis the rules of the games deny her this 
support, at the same time telling her to stand 
upon her toes. Observation shows, however, 
that she usually stands upon her heels, or 
strains the muscles at the back of her foot, 
which are unaccustomed to being stretched 
in this way. Doubtless this is one of the 
many reasons why a girl tires so easily, 
because this strain must act indirectly upon 
the spine, and soon gives a feeling of ex¬ 
haustion. 

My personal opinion is as follows : — 

1. I agree that although the average girl 
is very persevering, she will not apply any 
theory to the game. She simply clings to 
the idea that “ practice makes perfect ” ; this I 
can tell her from bitter experience is a fallacy. 
Unless she is going the right way to work, 
she may play for half a century with practi¬ 
cally no result. There is always a right and 
a wrong way to do everything; and un¬ 
fortunately the girl’s natural way of playing 
lawn-tennis is usually the wrong way. 

2. Sporting women arc practically a new 
creation. Until recent years it was never 
considered necessary for them to use either 
their brains or their muscles, which conse¬ 
quently have remained undeveloped for gene¬ 
rations. Therefore it is not to be wondered 
at that the girl of the present day labours 
under many disadvantages. 

3. They are too often handicapped by the 
problem of £ s. d. Girls and boys should be 
treated alike in this respect; with the former, 
however, it usually means an appeal to a 
parent or guardian, who is often willing to 


lavish money upon the boys, but begrudges 
eveiy sovereign asked for by a girl. This 
takes the spirit out of her at the very com¬ 
mencement, for to become a first-class player 
cannot be considered a cheap amusement. 

4. On the vexed subject of dress there is 
a great deal of nonsense talked. A girl "with 
any common-sense never wears a long or 
heavy skirt for tennis, or, in fact, any garment 
in which she does not feel perfectly free and 
comfortable. Although I am an advocate for 
reform in many ways, I do not like to see 
dress made a handle for excuses. The faults 
much more often lie in the girl herself than 
in her dress. This does not take into account 
the frivolous individual with an eighteen-inch 
waist and a large hat who poses upon a tennis- 
court. Doubtless her dress considerably im¬ 
pedes her movements, but happily this type 
of player is now almost as extinct as the dodo. 
In the matter of shoes, if a girl feels the want 
of support previously alluded to, and is inclined 
to stand upon her heels, it is a good plan to 
have shoes made with a half-inch cork elevator 
fastened inside. The upper leather of the 
shoes, of course, must be cut proportionately 
higher to allow for this heel. 

Lessons .—On the subject of lessons in lawn- 
tennis there is much to be said. Not only is 
it beneficial for a beginner or bad player to 
receive tuition from a competent teacher, but 
undoubtedly it is an absolute necessity for all 
those who desire to become good players. 
Almost without exception is instruction needed 
before proficiency can be acquired in any 
accomplishment or sport. Therefore why not 
in lawn-tennis, which is acknowledged to be 
one of the most difficult of ball games ? 
True, there are few professionals who teach 
the art, those at Queen’s Club, West Ken¬ 
sington, FitzWilliam Club, Dublin, and at 
the covered court, Llandudno, being the only 
ones of any note; but if the demand for their 
services became greater, doubtless it would 
create a supply. 

In these days when one hears so much 
about distressed ladies, I feel confident that if 
a few would turn their attention to “ training 
the young idea,” they would find it a re¬ 
munerative and healthy employment. I 
seriously recommend it to their notice. 

Verbal instructions, with practical demon¬ 
strations, arc always much easier to grasp than 
book theories. Many girls also are too bashful 
to have tennis lessons from a man. 

A book, recently published, entitled Lessors 
in Lawn- 7 'ennis , by Eustace M. Miles, how¬ 
ever, gives a great deal of useful information, 
with diagrams of good positions and angles, 
and would be a great help to many. But it 
must not be supposed that people can be 
made good players all at once. The process 
requires great patience and perseverance, the 
would-be reformer remembering that it is 
much harder to unlearn a bad habit than to 
learn a good one. This recalls the incident 
of an impetuous young Irishman taking 
lessons from a professional. On being asked 
how he was progressing, replied— 

“ I seem to have unlearnt all the strokes I 
used to score by, and still find myself unable 
to hit the ball as I am told. Therefore my 
last state is considerably worse than my first.” 

Like many other deluded mortals, he thought 
the strokes looked so easy, and imagined he 
would be able to put the whole system into 
practice in two days. 

This same professional mortally wounded 
the feelings of a poor damsel by telling her 
she did not possess a back-hand stroke. Poor 
girl! To be told this after many years of 
patient but blind practice, was indeed morti¬ 
fying. I notice, however, that this same lady 
is since considered to have improved her 
games more than fifteen, and she now plays in 
the matches for her county, besides blossoming 
as a first-class player in the open tournaments. 


Positions. —The follow in * remarks, let it be 
clearly understood, are in no way original, but 
simply a repetition of “counsel’s opinion.” 

In recent years it will be seen that the 
< en jral style of play has been altered consider¬ 
ably. Fig. 1 shows an example of the old- 
fashioned laborious style. This meant hitting 
the ball when quite near the ground, the 
striker standing directly facing the net. 
Needless to say, this was a lifting and most 
tiring stroke. Note the grip of the racket, 
with the wu*ist facing outwards, the position of* 
the body, the right foot being foremost, also 
where the ball touches the racket. The 
striker is evidently looking towards the spot 
where the ball is intended to go to. Now 
look at Fig. 2 ; imagine this player standing in 
exactly the same place; compare the grip and 
position of the racket, the angle of the body 
which is turned nearly sideways to the net, 
left foot foremost, the eyes being fixed on the 
ball, which is almost at the top of the bounce. 
Fig. 3 shows the position of the racket, as it 
should appear at the finish of the stroke. 
The ball is now travelling across the net, into 
the far corner of the opposite court. 

Advice to beginne?‘s .—Stand in front of a 
cheval-glass, holding the illustration in your 
left hand, so that you see the reflection of it 
in the glass. (This enables you to see the 
figure facing the same w^ay as yourself.) First 
put yourself into the position of Fig. 1, after¬ 
wards into the position of Fig. 2, and 
remember that the one is up-to-date, and the 
other is out of date. 

The Fore-Hand Stroke. —Again take up 
your position in front of a long glass, standing 
in the attitude of Fig. 2. Describe a semi¬ 
circle (slightly behind) with the racket, so as 
to get a swing, at the same time bringing 
the weight of the body on to the front foot at 
the moment the racket touches the (imaginary) 
ball, bending the front knee a little, and 
carrying on the racket now until it is in the 
position of Fig. 3. 

After the stroke is finished, bring the feet 
back level with each other, and stand straight 
facing the net, weight equally divided upon 
both feet, the body leaning slightly forward, 
the racket horizontal, supported near the head 
with the left hand. 

The Back-Hand Stroke .—Fig. 4 shows the 
old style of a back-hand stroke. Notice the 
ball has already past the striker, consequently 
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FIG. 3. 


all power over it has been lost. The head of 
the racket is very much below the level of the 
wrist, the left (instead of the right) foot being 
in front. 

It will be found that this stroke requires a 
superhuman amount of strength, and even 
then seldom reaches the top of the net. Fig. 

5 shows the correct back-hand stroke—the 
weight of the body well on the front foot; 
right foot foremost, knee slightly bent, the 
head of the racket slightly above the level of 
the wrist, which is rigid as soon as it comes in 
contact with the ball. 

The Volley .—This is a most difficult stroke 
for the average girl-player. The chief features 
to remember are, to always strike the ball 
when it is in front of you, and in the case of 
an over-head volley, reach well up to the ball 
(as if you were anxious to hit it as soon as 
possible). Turn a little to the side the ball is 
coming, whether right or left. The pace 
depends much on the swing of the body. 
Point the toe of the front foot, and bend the 
knee slightly, bringing the weight of the body 
from the back foot on to the front, as the 
racket meets the ball. 

It is curious to note how many men break 
down at an overhead volley, if they have to 
step back for it. It is so much easier to move 
forward a step than to move hack one. Any¬ 
one who can carry out all these instructions 
has become a good player. It is easier 
said than done, and, as previously stated, it is 
much simpler to have the positions shown you 
than to acquire them from printed instructions. 

General Instructions. —1. Every ball must 
be hit when in front of the striker. 

2. Always rest on your toes, and stand 
where you think the ball would fall at the 
second bounce. 

3. Every stroke should be deliberate. 
The racket should meet the ball (never jerk 
it). The pace is regulated by the correct 
body-swing in conjunction with the arm. 

4. Keep your eyes always fixed on the 
ball. 

5. The racket (when not in action) should 
be held in a horizontal position, supported by 
the left hand. Never head downwards. 

6. Cultivate independence, always remem¬ 
bering your own handicap ; score in games and 
points. Umpires are not immaculate ! 

The Service. —It is important to cultivate a 


good service. Whether it is an over-hand or 
an under-hand stroke, the chief object in view 
should be to impart the maximum of strength, 
expending only the minimum of force. 

The over-hand service is undoubtedly the 
best style, and all should tiy to acquire it, but 
it is well also to cultivate an uncler-hand 
stroke, as variation has many advantages. For 
instance in a mixed double, the man is often 
puzzled by a cut, low-bouncing, under-hand 
sendee. On the other hand the girl often fails 
to make a good return from an over-hand 
stroke. Therefore suit your service to your 
opponent, and try to place it as much as 
possible. 

Many girls have no idea where to stand to 
receive a service. The rule, as previously 
stated, is quite simple. Always stand where 
you think the ball would fall at the second 
bounce. Example. When waiting to receive 
a man’s really hard service, your position 
should be about three feet outside the back 
line ; but if it should be a screwed or twisted 
service, it will sometimes be necessary to stand 
almost parallel with the ball as it bounces, as 
if prepared to take it back-handed, but in 
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reality it will bound right over to your fore¬ 
hand. It must be a very twisted service, how¬ 
ever, that bounces at right angles instead of 
straight ahead. If you carefully watch your 
opponent’s racket, you can always see whether 
it will be a cut or straight service. 

Cutting the ball. —This is a very usual fault 
with girls, and is a most difficult habit to get 
out of. Some say it is incurable when every 
ball is cut. This, of course, is not the case, 
but patience and perseverance will be required 
in considerable quantities before the fault can 
be eradicated. It is caused by the wrist 
being turned back at the moment the ball is 
hit; this again turns the face of the racket 
slightly upwards, and the ball is sliced rather 
than hit. The great disadvantage of this 
stroke is that it takes the pace off the ball and 
allows your opponent plenty of time to get to 
it, however well placed. On occasions, of 
course, it is useful to be able to cut a ball 
“short” over the net, but as a rule the habit 
is to be discouraged. 

Imitation is the highest form of flattery .— 
The next suggestion for the struggling 
amateur is to go as a spectator to a large 


“ Open Tournament.” Select a court where 
a first-class player (with notably good style) is 
in action. Set yourself to watch not the game 
but his positions, attitudes, on what strokes 
he succeeds best, where he fails, and the 
reason why. I am assuming that a man is 
taken for the model, because a girl’s dress 
and other loose draperies tend to distract the 
eye. Now keep your eyes fixed on the 
model, watch closely how high he throws the 
ball before serving, the swing of the racket 
preparatory to striking the ball; then again 
watch the fore-hand stroke off the ground, 
where the model stands, the position of the 
feet, the angle and swing of the body, the 
position of the racket when the stroke is 
finished, likewise the back-hand, the volley, 
and in fact all the different strokes. This will 
provide you a much more instructive afternoon 
than commenting on the personal attractions 
and beauty of the players. Handsome is as 
handso?ne does ! 

Having made mental notes of all these 
positions, retire to a private court, get some 
charitable friend to send you easy balls, and 
see how far you can cany out the lessons you 
have learnt. 

I remember at a tournament watching a 
model for two days, and at the end being 
called upon to play a single myself. A by¬ 
stander in the crowd was heard to remark to 
his friend, “ Dear me, how much that girl’s 

style is like Mr.-! ” This is proof that 

the suggestion is a practical one. 

Health a?id Training. —Health and strength 
are undoubtedly the backbone of all sport. 
Without it none can ever hope to succeed; 
therefore it is a most important item in the 
career of a tennis player. Those who already 
possess these necessary and excellent attributes 
are to be envied, but the usual cry is, “ I am 
not stro?ig enough .” To which my reply is, 
“ Then make yourself strong enough f 
providing you have not a weak heart or 
infirmities of that nature. 

People are very much what they make 
themselves. It is sad to see the individual 
who is content to believe that she is strong 
enough for all her requirements; one cannot 
help feeling that this contented person would 
be a better person in every way by re¬ 
membering the fact that there is room for 
improvement in everyone, and that by 
developing the muscles of the body there 
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would ensue consequent enlargement of the 
mind. It is a well-known fact that physical 
development not only endows the individual 
with health and strength, but improves the 
character and disposition. A well-known 
authority says, “It is one of the pleasantest 
features of to-day to see so many girls and 
women realise, and are encouraged to 
participate in, what was once regarded only 
as man’s domain, viz., the world of sport.” 
Some of the leading physicians now state that 
bicycling has cured half of the nervous and 
imaginary ailments due to inactivity of the 
mind and body. May it be said in future 
years that sport and honest work have cured 
the other half. 

This training, however, will require patience, 
for people cannot be made “ Samsons ” in a 
week. Regular and consistent practice, night 
and morning, with dumb-bells, etc., even if 
only for ten minutes, will soon show a good 
result. A book entitled Strength and How to 
Obtain It } by Sandow, is most useful in show¬ 
ing the amateur how to go to work. 

Fencing and gymnastics of all kinds are 
very beneficial for all those who have time and 
inclination to indulge in them. Hockey is 
also to be recommended for teaching a girl to 
turn quickly, and run well. 

Nerves are also a great source of trouble to 
many. Those suffering from this malady are 
much to be pitied; but pity without relief is 
like mustard without beef. Any speedy cure 
for this evil will be welcomed as a blessing 
to many. 

Drugs and other strong remedies are some¬ 
times resorted to, but as a rule they are to be 
avoided. 

Singles .—The game of singles soon shows 
a girl the real necessity of training, good 
lasting powers being of decidedly more value 
than short-lived brilliancy. The great point 
of weakness, however, in this game lies in the 
back-hand stroke, scarcely one girl in six 
possessing even a moderate back-hand, and 
consequently adopting the most fatal mistake 
of running round all balls placed to her left 
side, endeavouring to take every ball fore¬ 
handed. 

The disadvantages of this plan will be seen 
at a glance and, moreover, will be forcibly im¬ 
pressed on the memory, when a girl employ¬ 
ing these tactics comes against a first-class 


player, who never hesitates to take full 
advantage of this weakness. 

The correct position to stand for a single is 
somewhere on au imaginary line drawn 
straight down the centre of the court (except, 
of course, when serving or receiving a service). 
It therefore stands to reason that if a ball is 
placed to your left side, and you run round and 
take it fore-handed, you find yourself either 
tucked up in a corner, or considerably beyond 
the side-line. This is exactly what your 
opponent wants, for she has now the whole 
court vacant to place the ball where she 
pleases. If the begiuner will adopt this 
suicidal plan, she simply kills herself by madly 
rushing from side to side of the court, instead 
of remaining more or less stationary. The 
best players, when they find themselves out of 
position, invariably lob the ball. This gains 
time and enables them to get back into 
position before the ball is returned. 

Advice .—It is well to determine, “ come 
what may,” never to run round a ball. At 
first, be content with passing it carefully but 
gently back, placing it as near as possible to 
your opponent’s back line, as good length is 
indispensable in singles. 

When the beginner has succeeded so far, it 
will be time enough to increase the pace. The 
player who can volley has a great advantage, 
being able to run in and kill any short balls. 

Ladies ’ Doubles .—The definition of a ladies’ 
double has been given as follows: “A court 
with four ladies, viz., one at each corner, all 
having an unswerving devotion for the back 
line, and who are all much too tender-hearted 
to kill a ball.” 

This is the unkind criticism of a cynic. It 
is not to be disputed, however, that this event 
in a tournament is seldom wildly exciting for 
the on-lookers. Neither is it renowned for 
great head-work and punishing strokes, but 
nevertheless the ladies enjoy it; this in the 
meantime is a very good reason for supporting 
the ladies’ doubles. 

A committee of wicked men occasionally 
try to deprive the ladies of their doubles, on 
account of the great length of time they take; 
but every girl should take up the cudgels 
against the perpetrators of such wilful injustice. 
They cannot do without the support of the 
“ fair sex,” therefore why treat them so badly ? 

Page 305 shows a good study in positions. 


Notice the lady champion in the far corner has 
no intention of losing her balance, the racket is 
held horizontally and she is standing well on her 
toes. Note also the exaggerated body-swing of 
the player administering justice upon the ball. 
Apparently she is a heartless young woman, 
trying to prove herself an exception to the rule 
by killing a ball! 

Mixed Doubles .—The players who are most 
successful in mixed doubles are those who can 
hit hard (not necessarily always into court, 
for the opposing man will usually try to volley 
any ball not going more than a few feet out). 
This, combined with some consistent lobbing, 
makes an ideal mixed player. 

What to do with a bad partner is a question 
much disputed. A new idea is to ask a really 
weak girl player to remain stationary near the 
side line and only about three feet from the 
net, with instructions only to take balls within 
easy reach. This plan has proved successful 
on several occasions, but means that the man 
must do the majority of the work. If the lady 
is new to this position, it causes much 
confusion and irritation to the opposite side, 
as she invariably hit the balls all round the 
wood of the racket, which consequently fall 
where least expected. 

Others will say a weak partner is best from 
five to fifty yards outside the court, only 
coming near the line to serve. Some men 
even boast of winning in this way, against 
indifferent opponents, but “ weak woman ” 
will not always be down-trodden, and now 
often asserts her right to a portion of the 
court. The “ lords of creation,” however, do 
not as a rule like their partners to come up to 
the net and volley. It is a comparatively 
recent innovation, but time will prove whether 
it makes a successful combination. At present 
no doubt it often leads to confusion even 
among the best players. 

“Gallant man” is always most profuse in 
his praise, often applauding very bad strokes, 
so long as they go over the net, but at the 
same time often complains that his good 
strokes pass unnoticed. Possibly a little 
more equal division of praise would be better. 

“ Women have many faults, 

Men have but two, 

Nothing right they say, 

And nothing right they do.” 
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CHAPTER III. 

A fortnight of sunny spring weather had 
passed away since the Sweet couple ended 
house-building. The nest itself had only 
taken some two days of loving labour, thanks 
to the excellent supply of materials with which 
the slave had supplied her owners. 

“ Yah ! Yah ! Lazybodies ! ” jeered the 
sparrows that used to hop on the window¬ 
sill and stare in with vulgar curiosity. “We 
are free ! We fly about and search for our 
straws and stuff in the streets and squares ; 
we pillage and rob these giant humans. They 
never lock us up in prisons as they do you. 
No! Our armies are too mighty. They 
dare not ill-treat any of us or we should 
descend in a horde upon them and peck all 
the oppressors to death. Your children will 
never be hatched in that stuffy cavern, you’ll 
see. Or if they are, they will be all kinds of 
horrid colours—blue and green and red, like 
so many parrots.” 

“Wretches! Beggars! Robbers! ” shrieked 
Mr. Sweet in a rage. “You are all no better 
than so many vagrants. How dare you prate 
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of your nests to us—you who steal straws 
from each other, and quarrel and scold all day 
long in the most shocking manner! Listen 
to me ! I and my wife are a king and queen 
of small birds. These men and women are 
our loyal subjects, and they serve us in oui- 
palace and bring us humbly all we want. 
.Search for our own moss and wool indeed ! 
What an idea ! No, no, no ! Golden birds 
like us are too rare and precious. The humans 
obey us, but they scorn your brown brood. 
We have subdued them by our song. You, 
who are of no use at all, they only suffer as 
scavengers; but when your houses choke their 
rain-pipes, how they sweep them down into 
the street—young ones and eggs and homes. 
Ha ! I know. I have heard your hoarse out¬ 
cries and gibbering rage. Such an outrage 
would have stirred me to a song that would 
thrill the hearts of my foes. . . . Oh, our 
nestlings will be ugly, will they ? ” 

All the while he had never paused for 
breath, but poured out his wrath and scorn 
in a burst of melody. 

“ How those squeaking sparrows do excite 
him,” remarked Violet Jenkins, pausing an 


instant from her never-ending sewing to 
listen. 

“ Tweet! tweet! Let them say what they 
please, dear,” chirped Mrs. Sweet languidly 
from where she sat patiently on her nest, that 
was guarded by a curtain from prying eyes. 
“ I have been dozing a little until this row 
woke me up. Please give me some food. I 
am,rather hungry.” 

“ Certainly, my love ! I beg your pardon 
for neglecting you. These common birds are 
so annoying, they made me almost forget my 
duty for a little while. . . . Have some hard- 
boiled hen-meat ? I have kept you the biggest 
and best piece, really! ” And Mr. Sweet, 
who was saying the strict truth—and thought 
himself a very noble fellow for being so un¬ 
selfish—nimbly hopped down to search the 
larder for the best tit-bits to bring his spouse. 

“Well, you are good to me,” said Mrs. 
Sweet. And, being a dear little soul, she 
forgot how her lord used to tyrannise over her 
at other times. 

“Iam, lam,” twittered Mr. Sweet. “In 
our exalted position we have to set a good 
example, you see, to the outside world, my 
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pet. . . . The grocer’s wife came in yesterday, 
and she said she wished her husband would 
feed her in the mornings as I feed you, instead 
of his scolding her to rise and make his tea 
while he lies in bed. Lazy fellow! . . . 
Why, what is wrong ? What can that ugly 
big man be saying to Violet to make her 
cry ? . . . Sit you still on our eggs, my dear. 
I’ll give him a piece of my mind.” 

In truth Violet’s small defender had need 
to do his best, for the poor girl was standing 
in a humble attitude before the visitor; and 
she was crying quietly but bitterly. 

“Indeed we are very sorry to be late with 
the rent, . . . but please, please do not turn 
us out—poor father and me. . . . Oh, please, 
please wait just a little longer; only three 
days more,” she implored. “Father is gone 
to try to sell some of the carvings at half 
price. And you know how beautiful they 
are. Couldn’t—couldn’t you take one your¬ 
self instead of-” 

“What, that rubbish ? Thankye for nothing, 
missie. Why, it’s not even good firewood. . . . 
The only thing in your shop I’d give a shilling 
for is that bird of yours—he is a rare little 
rioter,” answered the landlord roughly. He 
put his finger to the bars of the cage, where 
Mr. Sweet was vigorously chirping. 

“ Bad, bad, bad ! Go a-w-w-w-ay ! Oh, 
I tell you to go out—out—out! Buy me for 
a shilling, would you ? Oh, how I should 
like to fight your finger. Just put it a little 
nearer, do. Ha ! did you feel that peck ? ”• 

The landlord did. For he had a sore place 
on one joint at which Mr. Sweet had lunged a 
stroke with all the power of his sharp little beak. 
The big man drew back his hand quickly. 

“ Well, of all the impudent little rascals I 
ever saw, you most deserve to have your neck 
wrung ! I wouldn’t take you as a gift—no, 
that I wouldn’t! ” he angrily declared. “So, 
you think you have won the victory, do you ? ” 
For the gallant Mr. Sweet had hopped 
proudly up to the top perch and was pouring 
out his war-song, telling all the outside world 
about his late fight. “ Oh, you may plume 
pourself and puff out your breast as much as 
ever you like. But unless my rent is paid in 
three days, Miss Jenkins, you and your bird 
go outside and find a home where you can. 
Ho, on second thoughts I’ll very likely sell the 
cageful to the best bidder. A poor man like 
me can’t afford to be out of his money. You 
tell your father what I said. Good evening.” 

A red flame of indignation leaped up in 
Violet’s cheeks and scorched her tears dry. 
As she gazed out of the low wide window 
after the stout departing figure of her land¬ 
lord, her lips moved, and she said softly aloud, 
but with bitterness— 

“Poor man indeed! You have health 
and wealth—that is, compared with all the 
rest of us in this street. But you are poor— 
poor in human kindness, poor in having not a 
friend in the world, poor in being a miser, 
and never knowing the happiness of doing a 
good action. I remember how at school 
your daughter Minnie told me that she was 
so afraid of you that she had never given you a 
kiss of her own free will. That was when she 
saw me hugging my own dear old daddy. 
Oh, dear, dear dad! When you come home 
this evening, how shall I tell you ? ” 

So saying, Violet sat down, and leant her 
head on her arms that were stretched out on 
the table. She did not hear a slow step, but 
she felt a hand placed in blessing on her hair. 
Starting and looking up, her troubled eyes 
met the sad but resigned gaze of the wood- 
carver. He smiled, and she thought it was 
the smile of a saint, for peace stole into her 
troubled soul as she silently watched his worn 
features. How much thinner and more worn 
he seemed to grow daily. Vi did not know 
that her father was thinking the same thing 
of her, as he lovingly put his two hands to 


frame her face. She was too, too thin—poor 
child. Then he said firmly— 

“You need not tell me what is vexing your 
heart, dear. I saw our landlord come out as 
I was nearing home. He stopped and told 
me—told me ! And I told him, little Vi, 
that we were not really afraid, you and I. If 
it be God’s will that we shall lose our home 
and not know where to lay our heads, then we 
must be brave and accept what must be good 
for us ! Must be—remember that! We have 
not ourselves to blame. Our consciences tell 
us that! At least, oh, my darling, yours 
does. But I—I—it was only this morning 
that I heard you rising so early. And this 
evening the grocer’s wife told me how you 
have been slaving—that was the word she 
used—and she thought it her duty to let me 
know. Vi, Vi, I am so sorry, and so grateful, 
and so proud of my brave child.” 

The wood-carver opened his arms. Violet 
threw hers round his neck and clung to him 
close. She felt so richly rewarded for all her 
toil, her late sitting up and early waking. At 
that moment, in spite of their distress of poverty, 
neither would have changed places with any 
other father and daughter in the wide world. 

Presently Roger Jenkins loosened his 
embrace, and said with a look of faith lighting 
up his care-wrinkled visage— 

“And now, my child, what is the nearest 
duty to our hands ? Let me see, there is still 
light enough for me to finish those little 
frames that you blocked out. You would 
like me to give them a finishing touch, eh ? ” 

“Yes, just the touch of genius which makes 
all the difference between good and common¬ 
place work. And my duty is to see after 
your supper. Poor father, what a long weary 
round you have had to-day.” Violet knew 
that her father must have been trudging in 
vain, seeking either employment, or striving to 
sell his work without success. It needed no 
asking how the long day had been spent. For 
one thing, Jenkins never went out except 
to try “once more” to sell some of his 
masterpieces. And if the least glimmer of 
hope rewarded his efforts, he would come in 
with an eager eye and tell the “ good news ” 
to his little Vi before sitting down. Yes ; 
plainly this evening there was no good news. 

An hour later, as the dusk had deepened so 
that the w r ood-carver’s feeble sight could no 
longer discern clearly the delicate touches he 
wished to give to Violet’s cheap frames— 
those that as she said “boiled the pot”— 
both sat down to table. 

“Let us give thanks for our daily food,” 
said Jenkins, with a deeper meaning than 
usual in his reverent tones. Both he and 
Violet were thinking how soon the food which 
still lasted would come to an end. As Violet 
raised her eyes after grace and glanced out of 
doors, she suddenly exclaimed, with brighten¬ 
ing looks— 

“ Oh, daddy, see ! The sky has been so 
overcast all day, and now—just after you said 
grace—there is a beautiful red glow beginning 
in the west. How lovely !—it is like a sign 
of hope.” 

“Why, yes. We will think it so,” said 
Roger Jenkins ; and he spoke more cheerfully 
than he had for many weeks. As misfortunes 
thickened, a new kind of courage had been 
daily growing up in him. He who of old had 
been so timid a man that both wife and young 
daughter always tried to shield him from the 
petty pin-pricks of daily care, he—to his own 
surprise, and to Violet’s amazement—now felt 
filled in soul with a strange serenity. 

“ What matters being houseless, perhaps in 
a few days ? ” he found himself inwardly 
saying. “ I am not hoping to inhabit this old 
red brick house for ever! I am going home 
—very soon perhaps; anyway, every day 
brings me nearer to it. And when I go to 
my real home, I shall not be able to bring my 


carvings there. So why be greatly tormented 
if I part from them a little while sooner—why 
indeed ? ” 

After supper that evening, when Violet 
had washed up the tea-things, they two sat 
together in the spring darkness, which is more 
like twilight than night. They put out the 
lamp to save the oil, and talked long of what 
little must be done, when in three days they 
would be obliged to leave. It was useless to 
try any longer to avert being sold up. Best 
face it bravely, said Jenkins. 

“There is the shame of being in debt, 
father,” sighed Violet. “ Will the furniture 
and carvings be enough to pay the rent ?—our 
landlord said not.” 

“ They are worth far, far more,” said 
Jenkins, and there was the first faint trace of 
bitterness in his tones. “I cannot afford to pack 
my big carvings and send them up to London. 
But he can—I doubt not that he will.” 

“ And you will not reap the reward of your 
years of toil. Oh, daddy, daddy, it does not 
seem right. Why does God allow a rich man 
to prosper and profit by the labour of the 
poor ? ” cried out Vi, with a sob in her voice. 

In the dark the wood-carver groped for and 
held his girl’s hand. It was with almost a 
laugh that he gently chid her. 

“ Is that my own brave little woman making 
such a to-do about so much perishable wood ? 
Does she forget how it may take fire any day 
from a mere spark, and be burnt to ashes ? 
Does she not know that in any case it cannot 
last for ages, for the rot and worms will reduce 
it to nothingness little by little ? ” he asked 
lightly. Then, his voice deepening to a 
solemn tone, he went on and opened his mind 
to his young daughter. 

“You ask why God allows the rich to 
prosper, to profit by our work ? Why, what 
profit do they get ? None ! none ! except just 
so many more pieces of gold to put in their 
purses. What is prosperity, little Vi, do you 
think. Think now—think, my child ? Is it 
prosperity to grow hard-hearted, selfish ; to 
feel so secure of every meal that rich folk 
think it foolishness to thank their Creator for 
daily bread ? Is it profit to fill their houses 
down here with fine furniture and pretty 
clothes ? Nobody has a real home on earth. 
You might as well take summer lodgings and 
spend your time and money on improving 
them ; then in winter away you must go 
home—to your real home, and somebody 
walks into the lodgings and enjoys what you 
left behind. But you and I have prospered 
in our adversities, and got profit—at least I 
truly have. Have I not gained in learning 
what love and devotion my child can show 
in adversity to her old father ? And still 
greater gain in feeling day by day, as I grow 
weaker and poorer, how peace and joy and 
faith seem to well up in my soul stronger, 
as fountains in a desert.” 

There fell ^ silence between them ; but it 
was a silence full of speech. Violet pressed 
her parent’s worn hand. She timidly asked, 
however, after a while— 

“ There is one thing I do not follow you in, 
father. The other day you said your three 
years’ work of carving at the great piece was 
wasted. Is it really so ? ” 

“I spoke in haste, in faintness of heart. 
See how, in a fortnight since then, I have 
prospered in courage and grown richer hour 
by hour in faith. It is a marvellous blessing,” 
said the carver simply. “ .Surely, as God gave 
me this gift, it is good work to copy His 
wonderful works of nature. But I was putting 
my trust for daily bread in my own handiwork, 
Vi. And I confess that I thought of fame. 
I prayed and hoped for these. And see ! God 
has answered by giving me two far better, 
two lasting gifts that I can take home with 
me—faith and patience.” 

(To be concluded.) 
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CHAPTER XX. 

MISS FAITH fS IMPRACTICABLE 

“ Love is a great thing, in truth a great 
good; which alone maketh everything that is 
heavy light, and beareth equally all that is 
unequal.”— Tho?nas a Kemp is. 



HEN breakfast was over 
the next morning, I saw 
Mrs. Mostyn, in her 
walking-dress, on the 
terrace. Both the girls were with her, 
and a minute later Mr. Mostyn joined 
them. 

I knew that Hope was only going as 
far as the vicarage. Nothing would have 
induced her to accompany them to Nut- 
lands, and as the visit was hardly likely 
to be an enjoyable one, it was better for 
them to go alone. Mrs. Mostyn had 
suggested that they should persuade 
Miss Faith to return with them and 
spend the day at Wildcroft. It was 
a kind thought and unselfish, but Mr. 
Mostyn agreed to it somewhat reluc¬ 
tantly ; very likely he wanted to have 
his wife to himself this first day, and 
that in his opinion poor Miss Faith 
would be decidedly in the way, but he 
need not have been afraid—Miss Faith 
at once refused the invitation. 

This was all I heard about the visit, 
even Hope knew nothing more. She 
and Nina went across with some flowers 
later in the afternoon, but they did not 
stay long. 

‘ ‘ Auntie never asked us to stop to tea, ’ ’ 
grumbled Nina. “ She was quite cross 
and nasty, and never thanked Hope for 
those beautiful flowers. I did not want 
to stop a bit. Oh, dear, I do hope I 
shall be nicer and better tempered when 
I am a grown-up.” 

“ Nina, I wash you would not talk so,” 
returned Hope sharply. “You know poor 


Aunt Faith had had a bad night, and 
that she had a sick headache. Berrie, 
she told me that you were not to trouble 
yourself to go over this evening as she 
would not be able to talk to you,” but 
I was not to be put off in that way. I 
had an errand to do in the village after 
tea, and in spite of this prohibition, I 
meant to go on as far as Nutlands. 

Miss Faith’s cottage was a little 
beyond the village ; a small copse of 
nut trees skirted it on one side, and 
there was a pretty old-fashioned garden 
with a clipped yew hedge, and a moss- 
grown sundial. In summer it was a 
perfect bower of roses and clematis, 
but even now it looked cheerful with 
the red firelight shining through the 
small mullioned windows. 

I found Miss Faith in her cosy little 
drawing-room. She was in her easy- 
chair beside the fire. She received me 
rather coldly and asked if Hope had 
given me her message, but I pretended 
to misunderstand her, and went on talk¬ 
ing. Then she said fretfully that she 
had had too many visitors that day, and 
that she wished people would leave her 
alone. 

“ It was quite unnecessary for Graham 
and Mrs. Mostyn to call so early,” she 
went on, “ and I am afraid that I did 
not appear pleased to see them. My 
sister-in-law is a very decided person, 
Berrie. I can see she likes to have her 
own way. I had to tell her plainly at 
last that nothing would induce me to 
go back with them, and then Graham 
seemed quite vexed with me.” 

I did not stay long after that. When 
Miss Faith was in one of these impractic¬ 
able moods it was better to leave her 
alone, but though I said nothing to 
Hope on my return, I carried a heavy 
heart back with me. 

“ If one member suffers, all the mem¬ 
bers suffer with it.” Did not St. Paul 
say that ? And then I remembered Mrs. 
Mostyn’s words, “ Something will be 
wanting even to my great happiness if 
my husband’s sister is not happy too,” 
and how were we to make her so when 
she was just breaking her heart with 
loneliness and misery ? And yet was her 
lot such a hard one after all ? 

I do not know if it was that evening 
that the thought first came to me, but 
I put it away from me so quickly that 
it made no impression, but before long 
it came again and yet again. Most 
people at some time or other in their 
lives know these sudden forebodings 
and warnings of some impending 
change. How often we repeat glibly 
the old saying that “coming events 
cast their shadows before,” and yet how 
true it is ! 

Often as I went about my business or 
sat at work in my snug parlour in the 
fast deepening afternoons of November, 
the same thought that had come to me 
that evening at Nutlands seemed to stab 
me through and through with sharp 
pain, and 1 had some trouble to conceal 


my secret uneasiness and to appear my 
old cheerful self. 

Before many weeks -were over, I could 
see that Mr. Mostyn and Hope were 
becoming anxious about Miss Faith. 
It seemed to us all that she was plainly 
moping herself to death. 

With the exception of one formal visit 
she never crossed the threshold of Wild¬ 
croft, and all invitations to dine or spend 
the day were refused on the score of the 
damp weather. 

“I cannot go there until I have 
got used to things,” she said to me 
once, and her voice was so full of pain 
that I could not press her. “ I like 
better to see Graham and the children 
here,” but not even their constant visits 
seemed to cheer her. 

Burton told us more than once that 
a sparrow would starve on the amount 
of food that Miss Faith took. 

“ I do all I can to tempt her,” observed 
the good creature, “but it disheartens 
me, that it does, Airs. Berrie, to carry 
the tray down—only the half of a pigeon 
or a taste of sweetbread for her dinner— 
and if I beat up an egg with some good 
fresh milk, she just turns up her nose 
at it and asks me to take it away.” 

Burton seemed so cast down about 
her mistress that I went straight to 
Air. Mostyn and begged him to send 
for Dr. Hoskin. I knew Miss Faith 
would be very angry with us, but I 
could not help that, but Dr. Hoskin 
soon reassured us. 

He told Mr. Mostyn that Miss Faith 
was certainly out of condition and suffer¬ 
ing from debility and nervous exhaustion, 
but he could find no trace of any organic 
mischief. 

Tonics, plenty of light nourishment, 
and cheerful society was all she needed, 
but he spoke a little more plainly to me 
when I went with him to the door. 

“The fact is, Berrie,” he said, draw¬ 
ing on his driving gloves, “ Miss Mos¬ 
tyn is a bit hipped, only I was not going 
to tell Mr. Mostyn that. She has always 
been a nervous body ever since I have 
known her, but now her nerves are 
utterly disorganised. A lonely life does 
not suit her, it makes her more cranky 
than she was before. We all have our 
cranks,” he went on with a genial laugh, 

“ though we won’t own to them. Aliss 
Mostyn wants a good shaking, and to 
be laughed out of her low spirits,” for 
Dr. Hoskin was a little vigorous and 
bracing in his remedies, and was always 
ready with what he called a good moral 
douche. 

I-Ie had turned on his heel as he said 
this, but I would not let him go. We 
were very good friends. He had always 
been warm in his praises of what he was 
pleased to term my nursing capability. 
Fie told me once that nursing was my 
vocation. 

“ Wait a moment, doctor. I want to 
ask you one question. Do you think it 
is really bad for Miss Faith with her 
morbid temperament to live alone ? ” 
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He hammed and ha’d a little at that. 
It was plain that I had driven him into 
a corner. 

“ I don’t suppose it is good for her,” 
he said rather gruffly. “ I don’t believe 
it is good for anybody ; but she must 
just get used to it as other people do. 
Get her over here as much as possible, 
and make her take an interest in things. 
I told her to-day that she ought to be 
proud of her new sister-in-law, for all 
the neighbourhood is singing her praises 
and saying what a charming woman she 
is, and Miss Mostyn only looked as prim 
as possible and said she was glad to 
hear it. Oh, you women, Berrie—you 
are kittle cattle most of you ! ” and Dr. 
Hoskin shook his head knowingly as he 
stepped into his gig. 

He was a humourist in his way, and 
a little rough and ready in speech, 
especially to strangers ; but we all loved 
him for his real goodness of heart, and 
as for his poorer patients, they fairly 
worshipped him. He would go without 
his dinner or his night’s rest for the 
poorest body in the hamlet if he thought 
he could do any good. 

Dr. Hoskin was a skilled pl^sician 
and a great blessing to Wyngate, but 
he had small sympathy with fads, or 
what I have heard him call a fine lady’s 
vapours. That is how he gave offence 
to Lady Grimston up at The Towers, for 
he could not tolerate her fat pug dog, 
and hustled him aside as though he 
were the veriest street cur; and when 
she wanted him to order her to the 
Riviera for the winter, he just told her 
plainly that there was nothing the matter 
with her, and that she might just as 
well stay at home and look after Sir 
Rupert. We heard after that that she 
had sent for Dr. Pennyfeather. Any 
way, she had her will, and went off to 
Mentone with her maid and her pug 
Chdrie, and I am afraid few of us pitied 
her as we ought when poor Sir Rupert 
died so suddenly in her absence, taking 
everybody but Dr. Hoskin by surprise. 

“ Hang that woman ! ” I actually 
heard him say with my own ears. 
“ Why could she not have stayed at 
home and looked after the poor fellow ? 
And I had told her pretty plainly what 
I feared.” 


But even Dr. Hoskin relented when 
the stricken woman hurried back to her 
desolate home, a prey to acute remorse. 
I knew Mrs. Mariand and Mrs. Mostyn 
took turns in going to The Towers daily, 
and that Mrs. Mostyn especially was a 
comfort to her. As it happened, poor 
Mrs. Mostyn was the one who bore the 
brunt of Miss Faith’s displeasure. This 
was rather hard on her, as she was quite 
innocent of conniving at Dr. Iioskin’s 
visit; but you could not have got Miss 
Faith to believe that. 

Hope came to me with rather a rueful 
face after luncheon. 

“ I don’t think I shall go and see 
Aunt Faith this afternoon,” she said in 
a dubious tone. “ Brenda has been 
catching it nicely this morning. Aunt 
Faith is deeply offended with us all, but 
she evidently considers Brenda is the 
chief culprit, though, poor dear, she 
knew nothing about Dr. Hoskin’s visit 
to Nutlands until he came here. She 
says he only laughed at her, and that 
we have all exposed her to this hu¬ 
miliation. ‘ I suppose I am old enough 
to know when I want a doctor,’ she 
said to Brenda—you know Aunt Faith’s 
grand way, Berrie—‘ and can send for 
him myself, so I am at a loss to know 
why you and my brother have put your¬ 
selves to all this trouble.’ Brenda says 
she felt quite cheap and small.” 

“ I think I ought to go in your place, 
Hope, my dear,” I returned briskly. 
“It is only fair, as I am the real 
culprit, for Mr. Mostyn would never 
have thought of such a thing if I had 
not warned him so about Miss Faith.” 
But Hope would not have this for a 
moment. I had only done rightly, she 
remarked. Brenda thought her aunt 
looking extremely ill, quite shrunk and 
dwindled, and however Dr. Hoskin 
might pooh-pooh things, it was quite 
evident that he thought that she needed 
plenty of attention, for he had given 
heaps of instructions to Burton. She 
was to have nourishment frequently, 
and to go to bed early, and to walk or 
drive every day. 

Hope wanted me to put off my visit 
for a day, but f was never one to shirk 
an unpleasant duty. Even when I was a 
child, I liked to face my bogeys instead 


of cowering under the bed-clothes, but 
that does not prove that 1 was any 
braver than my fellows. It so happened 
that I w r as unusually busy that day, and 
it was nearly six before I started for 
Nutlands, but I knew my way so well 
that I did not mind the darkness a bit. 

As I walked up the garden path, 1 
could see the firelight playing on the 
windows in a fitful sort of way, but 
there was no pleasant glow of lamplight. 
Perhaps Miss Faith was dozing in the 
twilight. I exchanged a few words with 
Burton. Pier mistress was but poorly, 
she said. Then she shrugged her 
shoulders with a meaning look as she 
opened the parlour door. 

The blaze had died down a little, and 
I had to grope my way to the fireplace. 
As I stumbled over a stool, Miss Faith 
asked in rather a fretful tone why 
Burton had not lighted the lamp. She 
had been asleep, she said, and had just 
awoke ; but I knew very well that 
Burton had not been in fault, and that 
Miss Faith herself had refused to have 
the lamp lighted. 

So I took no notice of her complaint, 
but stirred the fire and threw on another 
Jog. Then I kindled the lamp and 
closed the curtains, and the room looked 
as snug as possible ; but as I sat down 
beside Miss P'aith, my old trouble of 
mind returned. It seemed to me that 
even in these few hours her face had 
grown smaller and more pinched, and 
there was a strained, pitiful look in her 
eyes. Perhaps she read my face, for 
before I could open my lips, she suddenly 
held out her hands to me. 

“ Berrie, dear Berrie, help me to bear 
it,” she pleaded. “What shall I do ? 
What can I do ? It is not my fault; I 
was made so. But I cannot live alone 
—I cannot—I cannot; and yet I would 
rather die than go back to Wildcroft,” 
and then she broke in piteous sobs 
until my heart ached to hear her. Ah, 
what poor creatures we are ! Was it not 
Solomon who said, “ A wounded spirit 
who can heal ? ” Truly “ the heart 
knoweth its own bitterness.” Pluman 
sympathy is sweet, but there is only One 
who can really help us to carry our bur¬ 
den when we are ready to faint under it. 

(To be continued.) 
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EVERY MAN HIS OWN HOUSEKEEPER; 

OR, 

IIOW A BACHELOR TRIED TO MANAGE FOR HIMSELF. 


CHAPTER I. 



one knows, or should know, that after 
London, Skelterbridge is the most impor¬ 
tant, bustling, money-making city in this 
laud of ours. If industry wants to advance 
with rapid strides to fortune and does not 
object to pursuing its career in a dull light 
and an atmosphere of smoke, no place—no, 
not even the great Metropolis itself—was ever 
seen to present superior opportunities and 
attractions. To be one of its citizens is to 
find a welcome everywhere, for what door 
does not fly open when people either have 
the reputation of wealth or are credited with 
being on the high road to possess it ? 

It was in this influential city that Andrew 
Ormond, whose adventures in doing for him¬ 
self we have here to tell, bought and sold 
and made a comfortable income. 

We have tried hard to remember the number 
of what was his office, because some reader of 
The Girl’s Own Paper visiting Skelterbridge 
might have the curiosity to go and look at it, 
but it has escaped us. However, it is easily 
found out ; it was on the south side of St. 
Katherine’s Place in the very heart and busiest 
part of the city, right opposite the office of the 
leading newspaper and a few steps from the 
tramway terminus. 

. On entering from the street there was a 
notice-board to the right hand, and amongst 
the names of those tenanting the first floor 
was that of “ Andrew Ormond, Merchant and 
Commission Agent.” 

It was chiefly in sugar that he dealt. All 
the refiners in the neighbourhood—and they 
are numerous—knew him well and respected 
him as an honest man who always asked a 
fair price, tried to give good value, and proved 
a pattern of justice when any dispute arose 
about the cargo not coming up to the 
sample. 

The commission at which he used to work 
was small, but the transactions were large, so 
the pursuit of upright business ways ended in 
his making a considerable amount of money. 
By the time he was thirty-five years old, what 
with industry and good luck, he had managed 
to save enough to bring in an income of—we 
never knew exactly, but it was close on, and 
maybe a few pounds over, two hundred and 
fifty pounds a year. 

On arriving at this point he began to think 
seriously about retiring from business. Some 
people might hold that he had far from 
enough—people to whom enough is just a 
little more than one has. But Andrew Or¬ 
mond was satisfied, being of opinion that 
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what he had would suffice for all the simple 
wants that a wise man is ever likely to enter¬ 
tain. He had no delight in pomps and 
vanities—ostentation and display being quite 
foreign to his character—and when these are 
abandoned it is wonderful on how small a sum 
one can get along cheerfully and respectably. 

Had he been a married man his wife might 
have raised objections, but he was a bachelor 
as the reader from our title knows already. 
It is not that there was over his life the 
shadow of blighted affections or anything of 
that sort. He had been much too busy : that 
was the chief secret. Everyone is aware what 
a heavy contribution the preliminaries of 
wedded life demand in time and attention 
from a man engaged in making his way in the 
world. 

But besides this he had a mental twist by 
general consent allowed to be anti-matrimonial; 
he had a passion for books and a mania for 
accumulating a library. The apartments in 
which he lived for many years in the west end 
of Skelterbridge were crowded with books, 
and with one of them in his hand he mostly 
spent what leisure time of evenings came in 
his way. They were not rare or valuable 
books, any of them, but they were remarkably 
well selected so far as the reading was con¬ 
cerned, and when people take to investing in 
literature, that after all ought to be the main 
point. 

This, then, was his other life apart from 
that of St. Katherine’s Place. In fact he had 
two lives: one sugar and the other books, and 
the books suited his taste much better than 
the sugar. 

It is not to be wondered at, under the 
circumstances, that retiring to a life of leisure 
had long been his castle in the air, and that 
at last, he having, asAve have said, accumulated 
what he thought sufficient capital, his plans 
came to maturity, and he said to himself one 
morning as he entered the office, “ From 
to-day I shall begin to wind up this money¬ 
making concern.” 

He resumed thinking about it that evening, 
and the first point discussed with himself was 
the disposal of his business. It was hardly 
important enough, or of a suitable character 
either, to convert, as is the fashion nowadays, 
into a limited liability company, but it struck 
him that he might fall in with a private pur¬ 
chaser to whom it might prove a tempting and 
profitable investment. 

Now there was this that was remarkable 
about Andrew Ormond in those days—and 
we have noticed the same with one or two 
other fortunate folk we know—if he wanted 
anything it was sure to happen just as he 
desired. A business agency, for instance ? It 
was offered by the next post. A customer? 
He met him in the street. A rise in prices ? 
Up went the market. 

Thus it fell out that on the following day 
when he was at the office in walked his old friend 
Mr. George Dauby, a marine insurance broker 
of good standing, who had an enormous circle 
of acquaintances always eager to invest capital 
in promising ventures. 

When he entered Ormond told him of his 
resolution. 

Danby looked at him with surprise ; he had 
little sympathy for anything, material or 
intellectual, outside a two-mile radius of the 
Skelterbridge Royal Exchange. 

“Well,” he said, “of all crack-brained 
nonsense this takes the cake. Think it over, 
my boy, and don’t be a fool.” 


“ Far from being a fool,” said Ormoud, “ I 
hope to be numbered among the wise men. 
I have thought it over and my mind is quite 
made up.” 

“ Impossible! Here are you with a well- 
established remunerative business, a favourite 
with almost everybody, still young, and with 
every prospect of piling up a considerable 
fortune, talking about getting out of the swim 
and throwing up all your chances—for what ? 
That you may spend your days with a lot of 
rubbishy old volumes.” 

“And what,” remarked Ormond, “is the 
use of my piling up a considerable fortune ? 
I have no one to leave it to, and even if I had, 
I have seen too much of heirs squandering 
what their predecessors have slaved for.” 

“ But at present,” said Danby, “ you have 
not enough, and your landlady at those fine 
rooms of yours has not hitherto been in the 
way of running the show on the lines of 
genteel starvation.” 

“ I reckon on making both ends meet very 
well,” answered Ormond. “ My tastes, as 
you know, are all for a simple life, and what 
expenses are forced upon me here have never 
brought me a halfpenny-worth of pleasure. 
But I have no intention of continuing to live 
in Skelterbridge.” 

“ And where, then, will you go ? ” 

“ My present plan is to look for a house in 
the country, ten or twelve miles away and up 
in the hills, if I can get it, take my books 
there, and exchange town life for life in a 
village.” 

“ Why,” said Mr. Danby, with the liberty 
and plain speech of a familiar friend, “that 
is more like a champion ass than ever ! With 
none for company but clodhoppers and 
earwigs you will wish yourself a hundred 
times a day back to the life of Skelterbridge.” 

“ No doubt I shall be solitary, if that’s 
what you mean, but in private life have I not 
always been so ? If I had sixty-three first 
and a hundred or so second cousins like you, it 
might be different. But I don’t know what 
it is to be lonely ; so it really does not matter 
on that account where I live.” 

“ But what are you going to have for 
occupation ? You can’t be reading from 
morning till night. You * will be driven, 
Andrew, to marry just by way of finding 
something to do.” 

“Not likely. Matrimony has no chance 
till I have read all my books.” 

“ And when will that be ? ” 

“ By a moderate calculation there are 
enough to last for two lifetimes.” 

“ Spite of that you will marry,” said the 
sagacious Mr. Danby, “if you can get over 
one difficulty. The fact is that the books 
don’t stand so much in the way. It is that, 
like me, you are afraid. We have too long 
watched the whimsicalities of women and the 
frivolities of girls, and studied too closely 
unfortunate and unhappy marriages—with 
Madame foolish, tyrannical and capricious ; 
the husband perhaps working whilst the wife 
is wasting; the children certain cares and 
uncertain comforts. Yes, no wonder we keep 
as we are.” 

“ You take too gloomy a view,” observed 
Ormond, “ but certainly I am afraid of 
introducing into my life one who might have 
the power to ruin it.” 

No matter what could be said, it was 
impossible to turn Andrew Ormond from his 
purpose or to convince him that the proposed 
change was likely to prove a mistake. 
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Satisfied as to this, Mr. Danby dropped the 
discussion and like a loyal friend said he 
would do what he could to further Ormond’s 
views. “ And as you really want to sell the 
business,” he added, “I think I know the 
very man who will be glad to buy and pay a 
reasonable price.” 

And so it fell out that about the close of 
the following week a circular was issued to 
all interested intimating that Mr. Andrew 
Ormond would after a certain date transfer his 
business to Mr. So-and-So, who would there¬ 
after conduct it on the lines which had 


hitherto given so much satisfaction—and 
here followed the usual compliments and 
flourishes. 

A month passed and then, on a May 
evening, Andrew Ormond wrote his last 
business letter, gave a parting shake of the 
hand to all his clerks, from the cashier to 
the office-boy, and made his first step into 
the new life which he had planned for 
himself. 

He had many things in his favour. He was 
a philosopher, self-contained, and his own 
best company; lie had a cheerful disposition, 


no anxiety about money, no extravagances, no 
absurd expectations, and a firm belief in 
finding happiness by leading one’s own life in 
one’s own way. 

Going west he fell in with his cousin, Kate 
Vincent, almost the only relative he had, and 
quite as outspoken a critic of his affairs as Mr. 
Danby. He told her that he thought he had 
got his life right at last. 

“ Well,” said Kate, “ we very seldom do get 
our lives just right, and if they are ever so it 
only lasts a day.” 

(To be continued .) 


AN ENGLISH GIRL IN SOUTH AFRICA. 



At the present time the sympathy and interest 
of every Englishwoman is stirred to the utter¬ 
most by the knowledge of all the suffering and 
privation that are being endured by English 
people in South Africa. I knowhow anxiously 
the home people watch and wait for news, 
how eagerly the newspapers are read, and 
how sadly every heart beats when the news 
of a dearly-bought victory is followed by the 
tidings of individual loss and death. I know 
that no English girl could read with unmoved 
feelings the accounts of the great and noble 
dee Is done by our brave soldiers out here, 
dee Is that will live in history long after the 
war is past. 

Doubtless you have all read and heard 
about the Boers as men of war, and you have 
probably seen pictures of their towns, and 
the scenes of their battles; but I feel sure 
you will be interested in hearing about their 
lives in times of peace, especially if you know 
as little about the Free State as I did when 
I came out to Africa a year ago. 

Let us begin with their homes. The Dutch 
farms are curiously unattractive, internally as 
well as externally. They are generally built 
under the shelter of a small kopje, and some 


of them have the additional shelter of surround¬ 
ing trees—tall blue-gums, cypresses, silver- 
wattles, and beautiful orange-trees—but a 
great many farms are singularly bare of foliage 
of any description, and give one the idea of 
having been washed up by a strange wave, 
and left on the veldt lonely and desolate. 
They are built of stone, hewn out of the 
nearest quarry, and mortar made of mud. 
Very few farms are brick, though some of the 
rich farmers are now building brick houses. 
They are all one-storeyed, and have a stoep, 
which is raised a couple of feet or more from 
the ground, built of stone, and roofed like an 
English verandah. Most of the rooms open 
on to the stoep, and some of them have no 
other means of entrance, so that retiring to 
bed on a dark evening, one has to walk 
cautiously for fear of snakes. Some of the 
stoeps have no covering, but are just bare 
unattractive stone platforms. The roofs every¬ 
where are corrugated iron, and look colourless 
and cold. One longs for a dash of red, an 
irregular gable window, an old oak beam, or 
a thatched roof to break the monotony. 

Inside the farm-house one finds the same 
uninteresting commonplace ornaments that 
one knows so well in seaside 
lodgings at home. Crochet anti¬ 
macassars, wool mats in variegated 
colouring, highly-coloured 


almanacs, with a grocer’s or store-keeper’s (as 
he is called in South Africa) name in the corner. 
Very often one finds a mud floor, and wooden 
chairs, the seats of which are thin strips of un- 
tannecl leather stretched across. The ceilings 
are wooden in the bigger houses, and canvas 
or calico in the poorer ones. The Dutch a -e 
very fond of music, and you will always find a 
piano, American organ, or old-fashioned 
harmonium in the place of honour in the 
parlour. Spring-bole skins take the place of 
carpets in a great many of the rooms, and the 
floor boards are stained, polished, and kept in 
very good condition. Outside are the stables, 
small detached stone buildings, and at a little 
distance the huts, where the Kaffirs who work 
on the farm live. These huts are always built 
of mud, and have roofs thatched with dried 
rushes, and they are so low that one has to 
stoop considerably before creeping in at the 
door. They are often built in a round shape, 
with no windows, and a mud floor, hollowed 
in the centre to form a fire-place. The walls 
are built with niches, where the household 
goods are kept, big blocks of home-made soap 
being always conspicuous, and they are hung 
round with the dried skins of small wild 
animals. Round about are the kraals, low stone 
walls, within which the cattle are driven at 
night; and there is the orchard with its wealth 
of fruit trees, peach, apricot, and plum, and 
just a patch of 
flo .ver garden cul¬ 
tivated with great 
difficulty, on 
account of the 
drought, but re¬ 
paying every little 
care by flowering 
abundantly and 
luxuriantly. Such 
a wealth of roses 


one never sees 
growing at home. 
The flowers run 
riot, as if they 
would say, “ Take 
only a little trouble 
with us, and we 
will show you what 
South African 
roses can do.” 

To one side, a 
short distance from 
the house, and 
built on the most 
naturally adapt¬ 
able bit of land, is 
the dam—the most 
important feature 
of a Free State 
farm, supplying 
water to the gar¬ 
den, the orchard, 
and the “ lands,” 
i.e., the cultivated 
part of the veldt, 
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where the farmer grows his crop of seed- 
oats, barley, wheat, or mealies. The dam 
wall is sometimes built to a great height, 
and is formed of stone and mud well and 
solidly put together; the dam itself when full 
resembles a small lake or reservoir. After 
months of drought, no uncommon thing in 
South Africa, the dam will entirely dry up, 
and then will fill again with wonderful rapidity 
after a few hours’ tropical rain. The overflow 
of water from the dam when it is full, after 
very heavy rain, is carried into the “spruit.” 
I expect a great many of you know that a 
spruit is the stony bed of a river, with steep 
sides, which is called a “ sluit ” when it is 
dry, and a spruit when full of water. It 
becomes a raging torrent after a heavy 
thunderstorm, spreading from bank to bank 
and impassable for days. The interior of 
a Dutch farmhouse shows very plainly the 
difference between English girls and Dutch 
ones. There are no pretty pieces of embroi¬ 
dery, no dainty paintings, no cleverly-carved 
tables and chairs ; and I think one reason for 
the absence of these trifles is the apathy of the 
Dutch girls with regard to their homes. 

From the time they are confirmed, about 
the age of fifteen, they talk and think of little 
else but marriage, and it is no uncommon 
thing for quite young girls to marry old 
widowers with grown-up families. My experi¬ 
ence of Dutch girls is limited, but I fancy they 
would prefer any husband to remaining single, 
and I have never come across a Dutch “old 
maid.” They lead a very indolent quiet life 
on the farms, the Kaffir servants do all the 
work, and the mistress has only to super¬ 
intend, except in the fruit season, when she 
makes preserves and cans fruit. This she 
does to perfection, and has a store of canned 
fruits to last her all through the winter, and 
she sometimes presents visitors to the farm 
with a bottle or two of peaches or figs. 

"When there is any illness on a farm, the 
neighbours for miles round flock to the house, 
arriving by dozens in carts and “ buggies,” all 
anxious to see the sick person and to suggest 
some fresh treatment. No matter how full 
the house may be or how limited the accom¬ 
modation, it is a point of etiquette to invite 
everyone to stay, and the question is at once 
asked, “ Will you outspan ? ” 

The Dutch take an intensely morbid interest 
in all suffering, and gather in a marvellous way 
round a sick-room. Sympathy doubtless at¬ 
tracts a few, but I am afraid the majority come 
chiefly through curiosity, 
and it is a fact that if a 
patient recovers, his friends 
go back to their own farms 
just a little disappointed ; 
death for them has a 
strange fascination, and a 
funeral is looked forward 
to as an exciting event. 

They are a very supersti¬ 
tious and ignorant race, 
not knowing, understand¬ 
ing or practising the most 
simple rules of hygiene, 
and having a deeply- 
rooted dislike to water and 
fresh air. However ill a 
person may be, his room 
will be crowded with 
people, and though the 
doctor will turn them out 
over and over again, they 
return persistently directly 
he leaves. They sing the 
most mournful hymns and 
psalms round the invalid’s 
bed, and having been 
sternly ordered away by 
the doctor, these dismal 
friends retire to the stables 
or out-houses and continue 


their lugubrious chanting. The Kaffir 
servants share in the general depression, 
and sit huddled round their mud huts 
doing nothing. When one of these Kaffirs 
falls ill, he or she is doctored by all the 
others with decoctions made from herbs 
and roots ; if likely to die a witch-doctor is 
sent for, and his treatment is weird in the 
extreme; it is also very expensive, as he 
generally demands an ox or cow in pay¬ 
ment. On arriving at the farm, the hut in 
which the patient lives is pointed out to 
him, and without going in or seeing the 
occupant at all he retires to the nearest 
spruit, very likely some two hundred odd 
yards away, and begins his cure. Bones, 
beads, pieces of coloured cloth are arranged 
in a circle round him. In the centre of 
the circle he sits before a small fire and 
makes marks and signs on the ground and 
in the air. At intervals he sends up to 
the hut to see how the sick person is pro¬ 
gressing, and if the report is unsatisfactory 
lie retires further away still from the hut, 
saying he was too near the patient before 
to do any good, and recommences his 
mysterious operations. 

There is no time now to give you more 
than a sketch of Free State farm life, but I 
hope the little I have told you will be of 
interest to you all, and that you will feel as 
if you knew more about the home life of 
the Boer after reading these impressions. 


*** The above has been sent to us 
from an old contributor together with the 
following letter:— 

“Dear Mr. Editor, —I wonder whether 
you heard that we were obliged to come 
out here for a holiday ? We both knocked 
up after a time of sadness and anxiety, which 
came when we were working very hard, and 
the work which promised to be so successful 
had to come to an end. We have been 
spending a year of delightful holiday and 
novelty with one of my brothers who is a 
doctor in the Free State at a little place called 

-, and are all much better. Mother is 

with us; of course it would have been out of 
the question to have left her at home. And 
now a sad time has come to ns all, and this 
terrible war has separated us, as it is separating 
thousands all round us. We three women 
have been obliged to fly for refuge into the 
Colony, and my brother and his partner was 
commandeered as surgeons by the - 


Commando, and were not allowed to leave 

-. The penalty for attempting to escape 

was confiscation of property and death, so our 
only course was to come away and theirs to 
remain. You will know without my telling 
you what our anxiety is, as we can hear 
nothing from my brother. Some people are 
still afraid of their invading Queenstown, but 
I personally do not think it at all likely and 
feel no alarm. We are staying here till we 
can return to -, and find the Queens¬ 

town people very kind, but we have had 
horrible experiences and shall be deeply 
thankful when peace is restored and we can 
return. « E. H. J.” 
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CHARACTERISTIC CHURCH TOWERS OF ENGLISH COUNTIES. 


PART V. 



St. Nicholas, 
Gloucester. 

Parish Church. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

he counties of 
Gloucestershire and 
Worcestershire are 
not only rich in 
church architecture, 
but possess many 
very striking towers, in 
which the very decided in¬ 
fluence of the local school 
of Gothic is to be distinctly 
traced. This is more 
especially the case in build¬ 
ings erected during the 
fifteenth century. Unlike 
most English counties the 
cathedrals and abbey- 
churches partake as strongly 
of local peculiarites as do 
the parish churches, and 
the great central tower of 
Gloucester Cathedral is as 
characteristic of the county 
as any work we could 
mention. 

The example which we 
give is from Cirencester 
It is of the Perpendicular 


style and dates from late in the fifteenth century. 
One peculiarity of the work in Gloucestershire 
is the great partiality shown for enclosing all 
architectural features within square borders. 
It will be noticed that the belfry windows and 
the panelling of the tower are treated in this 
manner, and when we come to examine the very 
magnificent porch we shall find this peculiarity 
exhibiting itself in a very marked way. This 
porch, by the way, is unlike any in England, 
the “ Parvise, ” or room over the entrance, 
here being developed into a regular house. 
The object of this has been accounted for in 
various ways, but I feel convinced that it was 
the parsonage, and this accounts for the fact 
that it is treated in a far more secular manner 
than the tower or other parts of the church; 
note, for example, the bow-windows. Some 
years back this interesting structure was used 
as a town-hall, but that cannot have been the 
purpose for which it was originally erected. 
We may also dismiss the suggestion that it 
was part of the priory. There was a priory at 
Cirencester which stood to the north of the 
church ; but the present church was always 
parochial and not monastic, as is shown at 
once by its plan. It consists of a spacious and 
extremely lofty nave with double aisles and a 
small low chancel, so low in fact, that the nave 
has a large east window above the chancel arch. 


The large square tower with numerous 
pinnacles is common in Gloucestershire, but 
spires are also frequently to be met with. 
The Gloucestershire spires, however, are very 
inferior to the towers. As a rule they belong to 
the least pleasing type of spire in England ; it 
is thin, and so small at the base that it often 
looks as though the spire had sunk down into 
the tower, leaving only the upper part of the 
spire showing over the parapet. It is true 
that this treatment is not universal, and some¬ 
times the spire is satisfactorily posed upon the 
tower. The junction being adorned with pin¬ 
nacles filling in the angle spaces, such a tower 
is represented in the example we give of St. 
Nicholas, Gloucester. This spire has at some 
time been truncated; probably its upper portion 
has been struck by lightning and a crown placed 
on the summit. This has been particularly 
well done, probably in the sixteenth century, 
and it suggests quite a novel treatment for a 
spire and seems to raise the question whether 
a truncated spire might not be successfully 
designed. 

St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol, had a trun¬ 
cated spire before it was restored, and St. 
Filieu at Gerona in Spain still retains that 
feature. 

There is certainly something pleasing in the 
outline of this Gloucester example. 



MORE ABOUT PEGGY. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

For the next few weeks Esther’s 
approaching marriage seemed to en¬ 
gross attention to the exclusion of every 
other topic. To Mellicent’s delight the 
Professor fulfilled Peggy’s prophecy by 
putting his veto on the travelling dress 
proposition. The wedding should be 
quiet, the quieter the better, but Esther 
must wear the orthodox attire, for he 
wished to keep the memory of a white- 
robed bride with him throughout life. 
Alone with Esther he added one or two 
lover-like speeches on the point which 
more than reconciled her for the extra 
fuss and flurry which were involved in 
gratifying his desire. A white dress 
involved bridesmaids, so Peggy received 
her invitation and was the less appre¬ 
ciative of the position since every day 
brought with it a fresh interview with 
Mellicent, eager, incoherent, brimming 
over with an entirely new set of ideas 
on the all-important subject of dress. 
Esther herself went about her prepara- 
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tions in characteristic fashion, thoughtful 
of expense, of fatigue for others, yet 
with a transparent appreciation of her 
own importance, which was altogether 
girl-like and natural, and Mrs. Asplin 
entered into every detail of the arrange¬ 
ments with whole-hearted zeal. She was 
so happy in Esther’s happiness, so 
thankful for the feeling of additional 
strength and comfort for the future 
given by the prospect of the new home, 
so proud of her distinguished son-in-law, 
that the old merry spirit sparkled forth 
as brightly as ever, and with it such a 
marked improvement in health as 
rejoiced Peggy’s heart to behold. 

“ Indeed, it’s a perfect fraud I feel! ” 
she explained one day, when the girl had 
expressed delight at her altered looks, 
“for I seem able to do all I want, while 
just as soon as I begin a tiresome duty 
I’m tired all over, and feel fit for nothing 
but to lie down on my bed. I can stand 
any amount of happiness, Peg, and not 
one little scrap of worry, and that’s a 
disgraceful confession for a woman of 


my years to make to a girl like you ! Ah 
well, dearie, I’ve borne my own share of 
worries, and when the old ships are worn 
out, they don’t brave the storms any 
more, but just sail peacefully up and 
down the quiet streams. It’s just a use¬ 
less old derelict I am, and that’s the 
truth of it.” 

“ Derelict, indeed ! You will never be 
more than seventeen if you live to be 
seventy. You are the youngest member 
of the family at this moment, and if you 
spoke the honest truth you would ac¬ 
knowledge that you are in your element 
in the midst of these wedding prepara¬ 
tions ! I believe you are far more excited 
than Esther herself.” 

“ Indeed, and I am. There is nothing 
I enjoy more than planning and con¬ 
triving, and making a great deal out of 
nothing at all. I’ve had a grand turn 
out of my boxes and cupboards, and 
brought to light some forgotten treasures 
which will come in most usefully just 
now. It reminds me of the time before 
my own marriage, when I sat stitching 
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dreams of bliss into every seam, and 
indeed, they have been fulfilled, for I 
have been a blessedly happy woman ! 
Now just look at these things half a 
moment, my child, and tell me what you 
think I could do with them. You are so 
clever at planning, and poor dear Esther 
is not a bit of good in that direction. If 
you could suggest what to make, I could 
cut out the patterns and set to work at 
once.” 

Mrs. Asplin waved her hand towards 
a table on which her resurrected 
treasures were spread out to view, and 
Peggy dropped her chin with a preter- 
naturally solemn expression, to avoid 
bursting into laughter. It was such a 
melancholy-looking bundle, and Mrs. 
Asplin looked so proud of it, and it was 
so deliciously like the old vicarage way, 
to endeavour to make everything out of 
something else, and to rummage out a 
store of old rubbish, as the first step to¬ 
wards manufacturing a new garment! 
The treasures which were to contribute 
towards Esther’s trousseau consisted 
of a moth-eaten Paisley shawl, a 
checked silk skirt, of unbelievable 
hideousness; a muslin scarf, yellow 
with age, a broken ivory fan, and a pair 
of mittens. A vision of Esther figuring 
as a bride in this old-world costume, 
rose before Peggy’s quick-seeing eyes, 
the checked silk transforming her slim 
figure into Mother-Bunch proportions, 
the shawl folded primly round her 
shoulders, the fan waving to and fro in 
the mittened hand. Do what she would 
she could not control the inward spasm 
of laughter; her shoulders heaved and 
shook, and Mrs. Asplin felt the move¬ 
ment, and turned a quick glance upon 
her. 

“ Laughing ? What for ? Don’t you 
like them then ? You saucy child, and 
I thought they were so nice ! ” 

“Oh, mater dear, and so they are— 
in their present condition, but the idea 
of converting them into fashionable new 
garments is too funny altogether. You 
might as well try to cut up an oak tree 
into fancy borderings. Leave them as 
they are, dear, and lend them to me so 
that I may dress up and amuse my 
people. Then they will be doing real 
good work.” 

“ I’ll do nothing of the kind. Much 
obliged to you for the suggestion, but I 
can make better use of them than that. 
You are as bad as Mellicent, laughing 
at my poor old treasures. I don’t know 
what the world is coming to, I’m sure. 
Such upsetting notions the young folks 
are getting.” Mrs. Asplin swept up the 
despised trophies in her arms, and 
bustled out of the room with a show of 
displeasure, which, truth to tell, had 
little effect upon the culprit. It was not 
the first, nor the second, nor the twentieth 
time that a similar scene had been 
enacted, for “mother’s resurrections” 
were a standing joke in the Asplin 
family, and the final fate thereof an 
open secret. However lofty might be 
the first suggested use, the end was 
always the same. Her offerings scorned 
by ungrateful relatives, she took refuge 
in dusters, and patiently hemmed squares 
of the rejected fabrics with which to 
enrich the already lordly store of these 
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useful commodities. On the present 
occasion she had hardly passed the door 
before she had decided that for drawing¬ 
room use nothing was really so good as 
a soft silk duster. The fate of the old 
check skirt was sealed ! 

The summer passed away very rapidly 
for Peggy, dividing her time between 
two happy homes, on both of which the 
sun shone as brightly and continuously 
as in the world without, and shadows 
seemed for the present to have hidden 
themselves away. Colonel and Mrs. 
Saville were full of delight in their 
new home and the sense of rest and 
security which came from being settled 
down in England, with their children 
beside them. Arthur’s prospects im¬ 
proved from day to day as he became 
more widely known and appreciated, 
while Peggy was an hourly comfort and 
delight. Her post as only daughter was 
no sinecure, for a delicate mother left 
all the household management in her 
hands, while an exacting father 
grumbled loudly if she were not ready to 
bestow her company upon him at a 
moment’s notice. Like most men who 
have lived in India and have been 
accustomed to an unlimited number of 
native servants, Colonel Saville was by no 
means easy to satisfy. He expected the 
household arrangements to move along 
as if on oiled wheels, whereas, needless 
to say, a menage over which Miss Peggy 
presided, was subject on the contrary to 
some painful vicissitudes. When the 
post of housekeeper had been deputed 
to her, Peggy had been greatly elated 
by her increased importance, and with 
characteristic modesty had expatiated 
upon her peculiar fitness for the post, 
and declared her intention of exhibiting a 
really well-conductedestablishment to the 
gaze of the world. She provided herself 
with a huge account book, marched about 
the house jingling an enormous bunch of 
keys, and would allow no one else but 
herself to weigh out provisions in the 
store-room. The first week’s bill made 
Colonel Saville open his eyes, but his 
daughter explained with much suavity 
that living so far from shops of every 
description, it was necessary to lay in a 
large stock of dried goods, so that one 
should be able to supplement a meal on 
the arrival of unexpected visitors, and 
also be independent of the vagaries of 
parcel post. This was an unanswerable 
argument, and the Colonel was the more 
inclined to acquiesce, since the menus 
of the last week had been all that even 
his exacting taste could desire. 

There were few things which Peggy 
could not manage to accomplish if she 
gave her mind to the subject, and while 
the novelty of the charge lasted she 
spared neither time nor pains to ensure 
success. The morning’s consultation 
with the cook was a solemn function 
with which nothing was allowed to inter¬ 
fere. New and fantastic arrangements 
of flowers graced the dinner table each 
day, and the parlour-maid quailed before 
an eye which seemed able to descry dust 
in the most out-of-the-way corners. 

For the first week, then, all went well, 
and the new housekeeper sunned herself 
in an atmosphere of praise and con¬ 
gratulation. The Colonel tugged his 


moustache and vowed that at this rate 
she would beat the “boy” who had 
managed his Indian home. Mrs. 
Saville murmured— 

“ My darling, you are so clever ! I 
can’t think how you do it!” and the 
cook said that she had seen a deal of 
the world, and knew her way about as 
well as most, but never, no never, had 
she met a young lady with her head 
screwed so straight on her shoulders. 

Protestations, however, do not go on 
for ever, and it is astonishing how 
speedily a new regime loses its novelty, 
and is taken as a matter of course. 
"When Peggy had been in command a 
fortnight, no one thought of praising 
her efforts any more, or of expressing 
satisfaction at their result. It was 
simply taken for granted that she 
would fulfil her duty without any more 
being said on the subject. She had 
been congratulated on her start and 
that was all that was required. One 
could not be expected to lay daily 
tribute of praise at her feet. Unfortu¬ 
nately, however, this was just what Miss 
Peggy did expect, and in proportion 
as the applause died away, so did her 
interest in her duties. It grew mono¬ 
tonous to weigh out everlasting stores ; 
dinners and lunches seemed to come 
round with disgraceful rapidity, and 
the question of food absorbed an un¬ 
reasonable amount of time out of one’s 
life. Cook looked askance when two 
courses were suddenly cut off the even¬ 
ing dinner, and cold meat ordered as 
the j)iece de resistance at lunch, but 
there were worse things in store ! 

Ihere came a morning when she 
waited for her young mistress’s appear¬ 
ance until ten o’clock came, and eleven, 
and twelve, and waited in vain, for Miss 
Peggy was far away, scouring the coun¬ 
try on her bicycle with never a thought 
for home duties until a spasm of hunger 
brought with it a pang of recollection. 
Horrors! she had forgotten all about 
the morning’s orders, and here it was 
close upon lunch time, and her father 
doubtless already wending his way 
home, hungrily anticipating his tiffen. 

Surely, surely cook would rise to the 
occasion and arrange a menu on her 
own account! Peggy comforted herself 
in the certainty that this would be the 
case, the while she pedalled home as 
fast as wheels would take her. But she 
was mistaken in her surmises. Mistress 
Cook had no idea of being played fast 
and loose with in this haphazard fashion, 
and having, moreover, been elaborately 
snubbed on a previous occasion when 
she had ventured to advance her own 
views, was not altogether unwilling to 
avenge her dignity now that opportunity 
had arisen. 

When Peggy rushed breathlessly into 
the kitchen at half-past twelve, there 
were the remnants of yesterday’s repast 
spread out on the table for her inspection, 
and not one single preparation made for 
the meal which was so near at hand. 
Cook was frigid, Peggy desperate, but 
difficulty had the effect of stimulating 
her faculties, and she approached the 
offended dignitary in a manner at once so 
ingenious and so beguiling that her anger 
melted away like snow before the sun. 
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“ Emergency,” quoth Miss Peggy 
grandiloquently, smiling into the sullen 
face—“ emergency is the test of genius ! 
You have now one quarter of an hour in 
which to prepare a meal, and very poor 
material with which to work. Here is a 
chance to distinguish yourself! I am 
so ignorant that I had best leave you to 
your own resources ; but anything you 
need from the store-room I will bring down 
at once. Just give me your orders ! ” 
Could anything have been more diplo¬ 
matic ? To be asked at the eleventh 
hour to fulfil a definite order would have 
been an additional offence, but it was 
not in cook-nature not to rise to so 
insinuating a bait! Punctual to time 
such a tempting little luncheon appeared 
upon the table as evoked special praise 
from the fastidious master, the cook 
being commended for the success of 
omelette, entree and savoury, and 
Peggy coming in for her own share of 
congratulation on her powers as a 
caterer. The crisis was passed, and 
passed successfully, but the anxiety 
consequent thereon had the beneficial 
effect of arousing Peggy’s attention to 
the danger of her own position, and 
giving a fresh lease of life to her 
energies. Mrs. Beeton, the account 
book, and the keys were more in 
evidence than ever, and it was fully a 
fortnight before the second relapse 
recurred. It came on, however, slowly 
but surely, and other crises occurred 
which could not be so successfully over¬ 
come, as when Peggy drove a distance 
of three miles to interview butcher and 
fishmonger, and meeting Rob en route 
went off on a ferning expedition, re¬ 
turning home rosy and beaming to dis¬ 
cover an empty larder and a stormy 
parent; or again when she forgot the 
Thursday holiday and deferred her 
orders until closed doors barred her 
entrance. The stores were frequently 
in request in those days, so that mono¬ 
tony became the order of the day, and 
the Colonel inquired ironically if he 
were living in the Bush, since he was 


put on a diet of tinned food. Peggy 
peaked miserable brows, and said she 
never had seen such a stupid little vil¬ 
lage ! She did her best. Only this 
very day she had left an enthralling 
story to cycle miles and miles to buy 
fish and meat, had suffered tortures en 
route from the heat and dust, and be¬ 
hold the shops were closed ! It always 
was Thursday afternoon somehow. She 
could not think Jiow it occurred. But 
the Colonel was not so easily appeased. 
His moustache bristled and his eyes 
flashed with the steel-like glance which 
always came when he was annoyed. 

“Excuses!” he thundered. “Idle 
excuses ! It is your own fault for for¬ 
getting what it is 3 ' 0 ur business to 
remember, and it only adds to the 
offence to shield yourself by blaming 
others. Fine thing this, to be starved 
in my own house by my own daughter ! 
I’d better sell up at once and go and 
live in a club. If you were a practical, 
well-regulated young woman as you 
ought to be, you would put business 
first and make no more of these stupid 
blunders ! ” 

“But I should be so uninteresting! 
Practical people who never make mis¬ 
takes are such dreary bores. Novelty 
is the spice of life, father dear, and if 
you would only regard it in the right 
light, even a bad dinner is a blessing 
in disguise. It does so help one to 
appreciate a good one when it comes ! 
At least you must acknowledge that 
there is no monotony in m)' method ! ” 

But for once the Colonel refused to 
smile, and when he had marched out 
of the room, Mrs. Saville took advantage 
of the occasion to speak one of those 
rare words of admonition which were 
all-powerful in her daughter’s ear. 

“ Don’t worry your father, Peg dar¬ 
ling ! ” she said. “It doesn’t matter 
for ourselves when we are alone, for we 
don’t care what we eat, but men are 
different. They like comfortable meals, 
and it is only right that they should have 
them. Give a little thought to your 


work and try to arrange things more 
equally, so that we shall not have a 
feast one night and a fast the next. 
Little careless ways like these are 
more annoying to a man’s temper 
than more serious offences. It is 
difficult for you, I know, dearie, but I 
won’t offer to release }'Ou from the 
responsibility, for it will be valuable 
experience. Some day you may have 
a house of your own and a husband to 
consider.” 

Peggy gave a grunt of disapproval. 

“ I’ll marry a vegetarian, and live 
on nuts,” she declared gloomily. “ But 
I will try to do better, mummie dear, 

I will indeed, so don’t you worry your 
sweet head ! I’ll be as good as a little 
automatic machine and never forget 
nothing no more. When Eunice comes 
I’ll ask her to say, ‘ Lunch, lunch! 
Dinner, dinner! ’ to me every morning 
regularly at nine o’clock, and then 1 
can’t forget. I like Eunice ! She is 
such an agreeable complement to myself. 
I can help her where she fails, and she 
can do the same for me. You will see, 
mother dear, that Eunice will exert a 
most beneficial influence over me ! She 
is one of those gentle, mousy people 
who have an immense influence when 
they choose to exert it.” 

“ She seems to have that. I’ve noticed 
it more than once,” said Mrs. Saville 
drily, and her eyes wandered to a closely- 
written sheet which lay on the table by 
her side. It was Arthur’s latest letter, 
and in it his mother’s watchful eyes had 
discovered an unprecedented number of 
references to his chief’s daughter. 
“ Miss Rollo did this ; Miss Rollo did 
that; Miss Rollo said one thing and 
planned another.” Five separate times 
had that name been connected with 
Arthur’s own experiences. Mrs. Saville 
drew her delicate brows together and 
heaved a sigh. A mother’s unselfishness 
is never perhaps so hardly tried as when 
she feels her ascendency threatened in 
the affections of an only son. 

(To be continued.) 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


STUDY AND STUDIO. 

Daisy (Ayrshire).— You would obtain payment in 
sickness from the National Deposit Friendly 
Society, u, Red Lion Square, Holborn, London; 
the Ancient Order of Foresters, 42, Oakfield 
Street, Cardiff; and the Manchester Order of Odd¬ 
fellows, Grosvenor Street, Chorlton-on-Medlock, 
Manchester. We will insert your request for a 
correspondent. 

Frances Millar. —We have not the slightest wish to 
laugh at you, but considering your age, we think 
you should be guided by your father’s opinion. He 
may see many reasons you cannot see, with your 
limited knowledge of the world, against the pro¬ 
fession you name. As to being “ an authoress or 
poetess,” it is not exactly a matter of individual 
choice, and we cannot say that the pretty little 
fragment you send is at all remarkable. But 
certainly you should not undertake any course of 
life against your father’s wish. The other question 
you ask was answered in our November part. 

Country Girl.— There are correspondence classes 
at King’s College, London, Ladies’ Department; 
and there are the St. George’s Correspondence 
Classes in Scotland (address, Miss S. E. Murray, 
5, Melville Street, Edinburgh). There is also the 
University Correspondence College, 32, Red Lion 
Square, London, W.C. We should advise you to 
write for particulars of all these. 


Oriental Reader (Pera).—At your wish we invite 
suggestions from our readers of the best way to 
display monograms to advantage in an album about 
the size of The Girl’s Own Paper. We should 
have thought your best plan was to surround each 
page with an artistic design of apple-blossom, 
eglantine, or any flower, conventionalised or 
otherwise; but you do not say how the rest of the 
book is treated. 

Crimson Rambler. —The couplet— 

“ Be the day short or never so long, 

At length it ringeth to evensong,” 

was quoted at the stake by George Tankerfield in 
1555 (Foxe’s Book of Maiiyrs, chap, vii., page 346). 
In Thomas Heywood’s Proverbes , the earliest col¬ 
lection of English colloquial sayings, first printed 
in 1546, we find the following: 

“ Be the day never so long, 

Evermore at last they ring to evensong.” 

The words, or some like them, are incorporated 
into one and another modern ditty. 

Twenty-Six. —One question, please ! Your writing 
would look much neater if you kept the lines of 
your letter of equal length, not leaving a margin 
at the end. Note that correspondence is not spelt 
with an a. Is not zither music advertised in your 
zither instruction book ( e.g ., Carl Fittig’s Zither 
Tutor) ? 


Jasper Kidd. —The sketch you have sent us— 
“Diana” — shows power of character-drawing 
which, if it be a first attempt, may encourage you 
to persevere. There is, of course, immaturity 
plainly visible. Your schoolgirls are too vulgar to 
be agreeable companions, and it is incredible that 
the heroine, considering the fact that the gardener 
witnessed her accident, should come to her end in 
the way described, after lying all night in an out¬ 
house. Parental neglect and inhumanity would 
scarcely go the length you indicate. With added 
experience of life, study, and acquaintance with 
the best literary models, you would probably 
improve greatly, for we repeat that “ Diana ” 
shows some ability^ in her presentation. 

A Young Wife and Mother. —We are asking for a 
correspondent for you. Your sponge must be a 
bad one, and we advise you to throw it away. 

Mercia. —The question you ask is one which cannot 
be answered in set terms. To those who con¬ 
scientiously think an amusement wrong, it is wrong. 
You may safely trust your mother on the matter, 
and we hope you will be guided by her in your 
difficulty. 

V. V.—We know practically nothing about the 
“mandola,” but feel sure that if you can play the 
mandoline as well as the piano, you would be able 
to teach yourself how to handle that instrument. 
Proficiency would then merely be a question of 
practice. 
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INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Miss S. de K.,7, Rue dc la Croix, Ghent, Belgium, and 
Miss G. de P., 129, Chaussee de Malines, Antwerp, 
Belgium, would very much like to exchange illus¬ 
trated post-cards with young ladies living in any 
foreign country, particularly in Norway and 
Sweden, Russia, Greece, Sicily, Spain and Portu¬ 
gal, Algeria, Egypt, Arabia, Persia, America, and 
India. 

Miss Muriel Chambers, aged 16, The Haggs Farm, 
Underwood, Nottingham, asks for a girl corre¬ 
spondent in London. 

Miss Lizzie H. Salmon, Dunton, via Bulvan, near 
Romford, Essex, has a good many Portuguese, 
Canadian, and mixed stamps, which she would like 
to exchange for stamps from the following coun¬ 
tries—Newfoundland, Bermudas, Bahamas, West 
Indies, South and Central America, Fiji, N. Borneo, 
N. Germany, Servia, China, Sandwich Islands. 
Miss Evelyn Streatfeild, Crockham Hill, Eden- 
bridge, Kent, wishes to exchange stamps, especially 
Spanish stamps (except the issue of 1889), and any 
Asiatic stamps, with another girl, who is requested 
to write to her. 

Emily Wincii, Weston Green, Thames Ditton, 
Surrey, and Winnie Attrill, High School, Ryde, 
1. of Wight, desire to exchange foreign stamps 
with girl readers abroad. 

A Young Wife and Mother, aged 21, Diisseldorf, 
wishes to correspond in English or German (the 
latter preferred) with an English young wife and 
mother. 

Lilian M. Douglas, 32, Medina Road, Seven Sisters 
Road, Finsbury, asks for an English correspondent 
of her own age (13) living in Canada, Cape Colony 
or Natal. She is “fond of music, history, and 
composition.” 

Wild Rose would like to correspond with a French 
and a German girl, fond of music, painting, and 
literature. 

Golden Rod wishes to correspond with an English 
girl living in Italy, also an Irish girl living in 
Ireland, aged about 18. She also wishes to 
exchange English view post-cards for Swiss, 
Italian, and Egyptian ones. 

Marion, age 16, and Jessie, age 15, would like to 
correspond with an English and Scotch girl of the 
same age. Jessie would like a Scotch correspon¬ 
dent from the Isle of Skye. Both should write in 
English. Address, “Jessie,” Hindmarsh Post- 
Office, South Australia. 

May Macleod, “ Glenelg,” Botany Street, Waver- 
ley, Sydney, New South Wales, Australia, would 
like to correspond with a French girl of about her 
own age (18) with a view to mutual improvement, 
each to write in her own language. 

GIRLS’ EMPLOYMENTS. 

Elizabeth ( Cookery Schools in London ).—If yon 
wish to become a diplomaed teacher of cooker}, 
and to obtain some public appointment, you 
should take a full course of high-class and 
plain cookery at the National Training School 
of Cookery, Buckingham Palace Road. The 
fee for this is £30, payable in three instalments; 
the course lasts forty weeks. Teachers are also 
trained at the Battersea Polytechnic, and par¬ 
ticulars could be obtained on application to the 
Principal. There is a tolerably good supply of 
posts for teachers, but you would hardly succeed in 
obtaining an appointment unless you had obtained 
either the full diploma for plain and high-class 
cookery, or diplomas for cookery, dresscutting, and 
laundry-work. A qualification of the latter kind 
is preferred by many public bodies. But if you 
wished to become a visiting cook, or a cook-house¬ 
keeper, you might take a course at a private school 
for two or three guineas, and practise steadily by 
yourself at home. There are in Kensington several 
excellent private schools of cookery, and among 
them may be mentioned Miss Incledon’s, 13, Bul- 
lingham Mansions, Pitt Street, W., and Miss 
McHattie’s, 153, Kensington High Street, W. 
Unsettled ( Teaching Cookery). —Kindly read our 
reply to “Elizabeth.” From what you tell us of 
your powers, ft would seem to be quite worth while 
for you to obtain further tuition. Probably you 
would do best as a visiting cook to prepare large 
dinners for parties. But your inability to endure 
the heat and the smell of cooking certainly puts an 
obstacle in your path. 

In Dead Earnest ( Infirmary in West London ).— 
In point of locality, as well as in other respects, 
we would suggest the Brentford Union Infirmary', 
Isleworth, Middlesex. No premium is asked ; pro¬ 
bationers receive the first year, £5; the second, 
£10; the third, £20. This infirmary is very well 
spoken of in the nursing world. The Kensington 
Infirmary, Marloes Road, and the Chelsea In¬ 
firmary, Gale Street, are of course first-rate ; but 
possibly the localities might not be convenient for 
you. Have you thought also of applying for ad¬ 
mission to St. Mary’s Hospital, Cambridge Place, 
Paddington ? Here ordinary probationers receive 
a salary beginning at £12 for the first year. In 
your place we should try in this quarter first, as 
the training of a large general hospital would 
help you forward in the future; but should there 
be no vacancy, you could try one of the infirmaries 
we have named. 


MEDICAL. 

Tom-Tit. —Wash y r our hands and feet in warm water 
to which a little vinegar has been added. Toilet 
vinegar is more pleasant than table vinegar, but 
the latter does just as well. You cannot use soap 
with water to which vinegar has been added, there¬ 
fore wash your feet and hands first in another 
basin with soap before dipping them into the 
vinegar and water. Dust the inside of your gloves 
and stockings with a little powdered boracic acid. 
Wear white stockings and cotton or silk gloves. 
Use a little lanolinc or boracic ointment for your 
finger nails. 

E. A. H.—What size is the wart, and where is it 
situated ? The treatment for a small wart in an 
unimportant position is very different from that of 
a large wart connected with some important struc¬ 
ture. The best way to destroy a wart is to drop a 
single drop of glacial acetic acid upon it, and then 
rub it well with nitrate of silver (lunar caustic). 
Warts can also be cured by corn “ solvine.” 

Alius.— This correspondent asks us, “ What is sun¬ 
stroke ? ” But we think that it will be better to 
answer her as though her question was, “ What are 
the troubles caused by excessive heat of the sun ? ” 
For although, to medical men, sunstroke is a 
definite entity, to the general public it is a term 
which embraces all the calamities which happen 
as the result of great heat. If one analyses the 
various troubles which arise from exposure to the 
sun, he can at once see that they fall into three 
distinct groups ; firstly, those affections which are 
directly due to the heat and nothing else ; secondly', 
those due to the heat plus some other factor ; and, 
thirdly, those which are merely accelerated by the 
heat, but which are strictly due to other causes. 
Let us take the third class first. Apoplexy is very 
frequent during excessively hot weather, but it 
cannot be said to be due to the heat. Again, the 
hearts of those suffering from chronic heart disease 
are more liable to fail in hot weather. In the 
second class there arc many important conditions. 
Summer diarrhoea is the name given to a host of 
affections due to eating food which has undergone 
putrefactive changes. The importance of this is 
far greater than that of all the other diseases in 
any way connected with the weather. Summer 
diarrhoea varies from a trivial condition, which 
passes off in a few hours, to a rapidly progressive 
and fatal disease. And the fatality from it, especi¬ 
ally in infancy, is very great; indeed, it makes a 
greater difference to the death-rate of London 
than any other acute disease. The third class of 
affections due to the heat includes a miscellaneous 
collection of diseases which is called “ sunstroke.” 
There are two chief kinds of sunstroke. The first 
we may call heat exhaustion. It is not infrequent, 
and may occur in anyone who has been exposed 
for a long time to a high temperature, especially 
if engaged in a laborious occupation. Direct 
exposure to the sun is not necessary for its pro¬ 
duction. It may occur in persons working in close 
rooms, or in stokers on engines, etc. The most 
important of its symptoms are extreme prostration 
and collapse with a low temperature, excessive 
perspiration, and restlessness. In extreme cases 
severe delirium is not uncommon. The second 
kind of sunstroke is called thermic fever, and is in 
every way a different affection from the last. It 
occurs as the result of prolonged exposure to a 
fierce sun, and is more likely to occur in those who 
are working very hard or who have been indulging 
in alcohol. Thermic fever is often exceedingly 
rapid in its course, sometimes killing the patient 
within an hour, with a very high temperature, 
insensibility, and heart failure. Some rare cases 
have been recorded in which thermic fever has 
killed almost instantaneously. Usually, however, 
its course is less rapid. The symptoms come on 
acutely. Pain in the head, dizziness, oppression 
in the chest and head, nausea and vomiting, and 
disturbance of vision are the most frequent symp¬ 
toms. These are soon followed by insensibility, 
with an extremely high temperature. Thermic 
fever is not very common in England, but two or 
three deaths occur from it every year. 

Teddie’s Mother. —The discharge from your son’s 
ear is obviously dependent upon the condition of 
bis throat. Discharge from the ears of children 
usually dates from an attack of measles, scarlet 
fever, or other fever which produces sore throat as 
one of its symptoms. The ear is in direct com¬ 
munication with the throat, and any inflammation 
about the mouth, nose, or throat is very liable to 
spread to the car. If the throat was originally 
healthy, the discharge from the car following the 
fever usually subsides in a short time; but if the 
tonsils are enlarged, or the child has “ adenoids,” 
the discharge, once started, goes on for years, or 
until the throat has been treated. An operation is 
usually necessary in such cases, but sometimes the 
whole trouble maybe cured by local applications. 
Spraying out the throat and nose with a saturated 
solution of menthol in paroleine is the most valuable 
local treatment we have. The ears should also be 
very carefully syringed out three times a day with 
solution of boracic acid or permanganate of 
potash. Discharge from the ears is a possible 
cause of many extremely dangerous conditions, 
and is an affection which should never be left 
untreated. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Lover of King Harold— Harold II. was a son of 
Earl Godwin of Kent, and reigned only nine 
months—killed at Hastings, October 14th, 1066. 
He united with his father in resisting Edward the 
Confessor, succeeded his father as earl, 1053, and 
conquered Wales ten years later. He was ship¬ 
wrecked and captured by William of Normandy ; 
vowed to help him to attain the crown of England : 
succeeded Edward the Confessor himself in Jan uary, 
1066; defeated and killed his brother Tostig and 
Harold Hardrada, king of Norway, the same year, 
and was then defeated and slain by William. 
Bulwer Lytton, in Harold , speaks of his betrothal 
or attachment to “Edith of the swan-neck,” but 
whether married to her we cannot say. The story 
seems more or less traditional. 

Americus. —1 here is the Bethnal Green Settlement, 
St. Margaret’s House, which was started in 1889, 
opening with four workers for a four-years’ trial, and 
was finally established in 1892. Chief lines of work : 
girls’ clubs and children’s guilds, workhouse, in¬ 
firmary, and hospital visiting, parochial work under 
the clergy, in seven parishes ; Bible-classes, Sunday 
schools, and mothers’-meetings, etc. ; head, Miss 
Harington, Victoria Park Square, Bethnal Green, 
E. Branches, St. Mildred’s House, Millwall, Isle 
of Dogs; head, Miss A. M. Harington, and St. 
Helen’s House, 93, The Grove, Stratford, E.; head, 
Miss Crossley. Also, amongst the most important 
of the “ settlements” is, “theWomen’s University,” 
at 44, Nelson Square, Southwark, S.E., undenomi¬ 
national. It was founded two years before that in 
Bethnal Green by women’s colleges of Oxford and 
Cambridge. It is governed by representatives of 
these and of the London and Royal Holloway 
Colleges. It has 860 members subscribing not less 
than 5s. per annum ; warden, Miss Margaret Sewell. 
There are eighteen of these settlements in London 
and the suburbs. There are four in the provinces 
and one at Bombay. A personal inspection of any 
sufficiently near to you would be desirable. 

Nancy. —There is no way of preserving the colour of 
dried leaves, excepting by varnishing them with a 
weak solution of gum arabic, having thoroughly 
dried them between sheets of botanical paper. For 
the cleaning of Suede gloves see the directions 
given to “ Maud.” 

Barnaby Rudge, E. M. H., Darby and Joan, Maud, 
E. H. H., Balsams, Violet. —Gloves may be 
cleaned with benzine, which may be purchased at 
any oil-shop. It will also take out dirt and grease, 
and may be used to the most delicate things if with 
care. The collars of coats and the fronts of blouses 
may also be cleaned with it. The bottle should be 
kept in a safe place, and the benzine should never 
be used at night, as it is very inflammable indeed. 
Gloves may be cleaned either by rubbing with a 
flannel or else by being put into a bath of benzine. 
Then they should be exposed to the air, and the 
odour will soon evaporate. When benzine fails to 
take out stains, we must fall back on ammonia, 
French chalk (for grease spots) or borax, for clean¬ 
ing. “ Maypole soap ” will dye very well, and 
E. H. I-I. might try it for her cotton gown. 

Georgie.— We cannot say what is the best mode of 
preparing chestnuts, but we prefer plain-boiled and 
eaten with butter to roasting them. As stuffing 
for turkey's they are excellent; but as a puree they 
are especially good. Scald about fifty large ones ; 
having removed the shells, skin them, and place 
them in a pint of milk in a stew-pan to boil gently 
over the nre. When soft, drain off the milk and 
rub them, while hot, through a wire sieve. Place 
the pulp in a small stewpan, add a pat of butter, 
one teaspoonful of sugar, a scrap of glaze, pepper, 
salt, and half a gill of cream ; and stir all over the 
fire till quite hot. This may be served with cutlets, 
etc. 

A Reader and Wifie (Stuttgart) may manufacture 
mock or artificial ginger thus : Cut off the stalks of 
old lettuces, peel off the strings ; cut in pieces and 
lay in water. Make a syrup of one pound of sugar, 
and five pints of water with two tablcspoonfuls of 
pounded ginger. Place the stalks in this, and boil 
for twenty minutes, and lay aside for two day's. 
Then boil again for twenty minutes, and renew this 
several times in the same syrup ; and then drain on 
a sieve ; wipe them. Make a thick syrup in which 
you have boiled a good deal of whole *ginger, and 
pour it on the lettuce boiling-hot. We recommend 
“Wifie” to order The Girl's Own Cookery Book, 
published at our office. 

Ruby (Axminster).—An auto-harp costs from 5s. 6d., 
with three bars, to 8s. 6d. ; and 12s. with six bars. 

A small instruction book is given with each ; but an 
extra one can be had with fifty pieces at is. 4d. and 
instructions. 

Mabel. —The reason that horses are unfit for work 
after a voyage until they have had some days of 
rest is, that they must be penned up in boxes or 
compartments in which they cannot move a step 
backwards or forwards, lest they should break their 
legs ; and their heads also have to be tied up. 
Besides this, they suffer much from sea-sickness, 
and have no relief like human beings. They also 
suffer shockingly from lack of being washed and 
groomed, especially in hot latitudes. A lady who 
made some voyages to and from Jamaica in a ship 
having horses on board gave us a painful account 
of their unavoidable sufferings. 
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MR. AND MRS. SWEET AND THEIR SLAVE. 

By MAY CROMMELIN. 


CHAPTER IV. 

The Sweets were a happy pair next day. 
Their four eggs were safely hatched. Four 
callow nestlings were faintly cheeping and 
opening tender beaks for food. 

Mr. Sweet was so full of joy, he felt as if 
his small body could hardly contain it all. So 
soon as all his first duties were fulfilled of 
feeding his wife and babes, he cried exullingly 
to his wife— 

“Now, dear, I must sing a song of gladness. 
You will be pleased to hear me. Besides, so 
important an event as this ought to be told 
to all the great outside world that can hear 
my voice. The cage-door is open, Vi invited 
me out for breakfast, so I will sit near the 
window that looks into the outside that all 
our enemies the sparrows may hear of our 
good news and be ashamed.” 

“Do, my dear; and mind you say that 
these are the most lovely babies ever seen. 
For they really are ! ” replied Mrs. Sweet, 
with all a young mother’s pride. 

“ Hi, hi, hi! Violet! Vi, Vi, come and 
see,” carolled Mr. Sweet to his slave. “ More 
work for you, my dear, eh ? ” 

And Violet came and pressed her lips to 
the cage with a little piece of green lettuce 
as an offering, and cried out in delight at 
sight of the wee brood. Then she called her 
father to come and admire them too. Yet 
both sighed after smiling, and Vi said regret¬ 
fully, “It does seem hard to sell them, does 
it not ? ” 

Roger Jenkins thought a few moments, 
then he said with a decision which was newly 
come to him— 

“ Why should you ? Our landlord will be 
far overpaid without them. Go and ask the 
grocer’s wife, dear, if she would like to keep 
them—she is always kind—and then if we 
can, if later the clouds lift, she will give you 
the old birds back and keep the young ones.” 

“ What a good idea! I will; I will go 
this very minute,” exclaimed Vi, with a ray 
of joy lighting up her face. 

And so it happened that she went out in 
eager haste quite forgetting, for the first time 
in her life, to close Mr. Sweet into his palace 
when she opened her window to air the room. 

When our canary therefore flew down into 
the parlour he found with vast satisfaction 
that it was quite possible to hop on to the 
window-siU. This was splendid ! In general 
he rather approved of the panes of glass 
which shut out the sparrows from his parlour 
demesne, where his slave worked. 

But to-day it was different. What a wise 
girl that slave was. She knew it was a day of 
rejoicing, a great day. So she had purposely 
opened wide the glass gate into the outside, 
in order that he, the golden king of small 
birds, should step forth statelily and gladden 
his subjects with song. So, standing forth 
proudly on the kingly balcony—a dusty win¬ 
dow-sill—his small majesty fluttered his wings 
and stretching his neck gave one of his longest 
trills to attract attention and began thus— 

u Hey, all of you lesser birds in rank, both 
great and small! Come and listen to my song 
of triumph ! For, ho, in my palace within 
there, my fair home, are four golden small 
princesses and princes hatched well and strong. 
Ho, ho, ho ! ” 

Now, there were three or four vulgar 
sparrows pecking in the middle of the road. 
There were no other birds in sight. When 
Mr. Sweet began they stopped, looked at each 
other, and one winked. Then this last bird 
interrupted the singer by shouting back— 


“Hi, hi, guv’nor! What’s it all about? 
We can’t quite hear you! Speak a little 
louder ! Speak up ! ” 

“ Speak up ! ” yelled the other sparrows in 
chorus. “Louder!” 

Mr. Sweet never guessed they were making 
fun of him. He shouted, he screamed, so that 
no plea of deafness might avail his rude 
audience. “ T-r-r-i-i-i-1-1-1-1 ! ” 

“ Hear and rejoice, ye lowly birds and 
mean. 

Come near—I permit you—and listen 
to my song. 

My hen, she is the bonniest that ever 
yet was seen. 

Our nestlings are the sweetest! ” 

The sparrow hooted derisively, “ Oh, go 
’long ! ” 

As Mr. Sweet paused in mid-burst, out of 
sheer amazement, his audacious subjects 
drooped their heads, trailed their wings in 
the dust, and chorused in hypocritical 
meekness — 

“ Oh, please, sir, do come out! Just fly up 
to the edge of the roof. We have a few poor 
insignificant nests in the gutter-pipes and we 
would like our wretched brats to hear your 
kingship sing. It will be a thing for them to 
remember all their F/es. It will, indeed. 
What trills—what high notes ! Besides there 
are some pigeons on the other side. If you 
are afraid—not being used to flying free—we 
will come and escort you with pleasure.” 

Afraid! Mr. Sweet’s body swelled, his 
heart felt sq big and strong to-day. He 
shrieked back— 

“Afraid—I ? I’ll soon show you ! ” And 
with a whirr of yellow wing, a dive into the 
wide sunny air and, it must be owned, a 
mighty effort of flight that made his heart 
pant, Mr. Sweet lit on the edge of the crazy, 
red-tiled roof. 

“There,” he carolled. “ See what I can 
do! ” 

The sparrows below, at that, burst into 
piercing squeaks of bird laughter. “ Caught, 
caught! ” they yelled. “ We’ve got him up 
in our domain. He won’t be able to find his 
way down. Ho, ho, ho! Who would have 
thought he would be such an idiot ? ” 

Next instant a cloud of birds gathered with 
a rush of wings from roofs, streets, and eaves, 
surrounding the lured victim. 

“ We'll peck him to bits, the yellow fellow, 
the king of the cage ! Oh, we’ll show him 
who are the lords of the roofs,” cried they. 

Mr. Sweet’s heart failed him as he gazed 
round at a serried mass of brown foes, their 
beaks like so many sharp daggers, waiting to 
tear him to pieces. But it was for no more 
than a second or two. Then his noble blood 
boiled! His crest rose, and he cried 
defiantly— 

“ I dare you all ! Those who touch me die. 
Oh, you are a hundred to one, but many a 
mangled corpse shall be mourned by your 
brown wives ere I fall, and till then I will sing 
my death-song. I, I, I—Mr. Sweet—the 
famous singer of the street. Listen, O great 
outside world, before I die.” 

* * * * 

Ten minutes later quite a crowd was 
gathered before the carver’s house. All were 
gazing so excitedly up at the roof that they 
hardly noticed a grand carriage with prancing 
horses stop in the street. Two ladies were 
inside it, and the youngest, who was very 
pretty, called out eagerly, asking— 

“ What is the matter ? Fire—an accident ? 
Why, it is only a canary got loose, so they 


say ! Oh, what a splendid singer ! I never, 
never heard so darling a bird ! ” 

Then fell quite a hush as everyone listened 
to the glorious outburst of melody, which was 
Mr. Sweet’s farewell to wife and callow babes, 
to his cage and his slave. Below in the street 
Violet was vainly calling in agonised accents— 
“ Mr. Sweet—Sweet! Come down to me, 
to Vi! ” 

And, strange to relate, Mr. Sweet heard 
that call and stopped his song. The little 
bird put his head on one side and listened. 
Everyone in the crowd felt a thrill of anticipa¬ 
tion. One might have heard a pin drop until 
Violet called again— 

“ Sweet! Sweet I Mr. Sweet. Come down 
to your Vi, Vi, Vi! ” 

And to the universal delight down shot a 
tiny yellow body in erratic flight, not certain 
of its wings, and with a mighty flutter lit on 
Violet’s shoulder and pecked her cheek in play. 

Immediately Violet’s hand closed gently 
on her feathered friend and she darted in¬ 
doors to restore Mr. Sweet to his family. 
Next minute there followed a rustle of silken 
skirts, and the young lady entered, her car¬ 
riage having drawn up before the door, which 
it darkened. Gaily she said— 

“ As I see this is a shop, I come to ask if 
you will sell me something, that is, your lovely 
bird. Pray do ! He shall have a very happy 
home. Can I tempt you with two guineas— 
three—five ? ” (For Violet’s pale cheeks were 
taking a pained flush and she stood speech¬ 
less.) “What, not at all? Well, I would 
not mind giving seven—or do you refuse me 
utterly ? ” 

She made a little petulant motion as if 
about to go. At that Violet found her voice 
and stammered shyly— 

“ Oh, no, miss, or madam. It was only 
that I love my bird, and seeing you come 
in I hoped, for a moment, you had come 
to buy some carvings. Then the disap¬ 
pointment-” 

“What carvings?” The lady looked 
keenly round. Next she gave an exclama¬ 
tion of great surprise and seemed to move on 
air, so lightly she flew to examine the master¬ 
piece. “Child, whose is this? Glorious! 
Glorious! This is by some famous carver. 
Who is he? Who did it?” 

“I did it,” said the wood-carver, as, return¬ 
ing home, he stopped on the threshold, 
agitated. Hat in hand, he smiled with 
trembling lips and added, “ It repays me for 
years of failure to hear such words of praise as 
these. You perhaps carve yourself, madam ? ” 

“ I do, and gain prizes and honours. But 
I am not worthy of being even your pupil,” 
said the young lady with an air of deep 
respect. “ Sir, if this magnificent over¬ 
mantel is really for sale, will you name your 
own price, that I may secure the treasure. I 
am Princess Rose.” 

* * * * 

A month later and truly the Jenkinses 
were gone from the old house; but it saw 
them in a little home by the sea, where was 
an ideal carver’s studio and a pretty drawing¬ 
room. Here father and daughter each watched 
with gratitude the daily returning flush of 
health on the face of the other. Here 
—thanks to the patronage of the princess— 
Roger would end his days in happy labour, 
with sea-breezes, flowers, and above all Violet’s 
restored smiles to keep him company. 

“ All my doing, wife ! ” sang Mr. Sweet in 
glee. “ I always told you I’d do that girl a 
good turn some day.” 

[the end.] 
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OUR PUZZLE POEM REPORTS: HARDANGER, 1899, AND JOAN OF ARC. 


SOLUTION. 

Hardanger, 1899. 

This land of uncontaminated air, 

Where mountains dark and snow-peaks 
cleave the sky, 

Where, at their bases, bluest waters ply, 
And verdant valleys yield luxuriance rare! 

Thrice happy we, forsaking town and mart, 

Who dwell awhile from worldly cares 
apart. 

Thrice happy we, in clearest air and pure, 

To watch the kittiwake swirl round our 
boat, 

To hear the cuckoo pipe its mellow note, 
Or mark a kerchief-headed maid demure! 

Happy, thrice happy, we to bask once 
more 

On bright Hardanger’s sun - bejewelled 
shore ! 


Prize Winners. 

Fourteen Shillings Each. 

A. C. Carter, Shottery Hall, Stratford-on- 
Avon. 

Ethel C. McMaster, 23, Ross Road, Walling- 
ton. 

Norah M. Sullivan, 2, Otranto Place, Sandy- 
cove, Co. Dublin. 

Elizabeth Yarwood, 59, Beech Road, Cale 
Green, Stockport. 

Ten Shillings Each. 

Mrs. Ansell, Navestock Heath, Romford, 
Essex. 

Mabel Collard, 5, Rusham Road, Balham, 
S.W. 

Mrs. G. H. B. Cumming, Elvan Ter, Ibrok, 
Glasgow, N.B. 

Elbe Hanlon, 1, Otranto Place, Sandycove, 
Co. Dublin. 

Ellen C. Tarrant, 2, Palace Grove, Bromley, 
Kent. 

Very Highly Commended. 

Eliza Ac worth, Mrs. Crossman, Mrs. H. 
Danell, C. M. A. FitzGerald, Ada Rickards, 
Edith M. Younge. 

Highly Commended. 

Mrs. Acheson, Rev. J. Chambers, F. Chute, 
Herbert V. French, Edith E. Grundy, E. S. G. 
Hodson, Flo. Hunt, E. Marian Jupe, W. C. 
Lee, Annie G. Luck, John Marshall, Mrs. 
Mason, May Merrall, Mrs. Nicholls, Made¬ 
leine L. Palmer, Ellen M. Price, George 
Serrell, Alice M. Shoberl, Violet Shoberl, 
Agnes L. Simpson, Isabel Snell, Ellen Thur- 
tell, Alice E. Tyssen, Alice Woodhead. 

Ho 7 ioural)le Mention. 

W. G. A., Lily Belling, M. S. Bourne, 
Marie Bocler, Elsie O. Cudlipp, Mabel E. 
Davis, Ethel M. Dickson, Mrs. Frank Dickson, 
A. S. K. Ellson, Mrs. F. Farrar, Martha A. 
Fitzwilliam, Lucy Hartshorn, Violet Hewett, 
E. Holgate, S. Plosford, Evelyn C. Jessop, 
Susan M. Jessop, E. M. Le Mottee, Mildred 
E. Lockyear, Winifred A. Lockyear, J. Low, 
Gwen Matthews, Nellie Meikle, Phyllis Pear¬ 
son, Mary A. Poole, Helen Starritt, Alice E. 
Stretton, Nellie Tait, Bettie Temple, Violet 
C. Todd, M. Tolson, Anna Walker, J. Walker, 
M. Fitzjames White, G. S. Wilkins, Minnie 
Wilkins, S. E. Winter. 


EXAMINERS’ REPORT. 

No soluti >n gave the Author’s version 
exactly, but in two or three places the puzzle 
was capable of more than one good interpret 
tation. For instance, “rugged” instead of 


snow-peaks, “hillsides” for valleys , “sea¬ 
gull ” for kittiwake , and “ Norwegian peasant- 
girl ” for a kerchief-headed maid. In the 
third of these cases, “ around ” had to take 
the place of round , or the length of the line 
would have been impaired. It was not very 
astonishing that the particular species of gull 
should not have been identified by more than 
two competitors; but there was no excuse for 
mistaking the cuckoo for a blackbird, or for 
any other bird, as many solvers did. 

The great difficulty was the beginning of 
line ten: Or between Matthew and Luke. 
Now, “ between Matthew and Luke ” = Mark, 
and we heartily congratulate those solvers who 
cleverly evolved the true reading. 

We observed that several competitors began 
the eleventh line with “ Thrice.” If they will 
turn to the puzzle, they will see that happy is 
spelt with a capital, and they may regret that 
they failed to profit by so plain a hint. On 
all other points the solution is, or ought to be, 
a sufficient explanation, and as “ Joan of Arc ” 
is waiting, we must leave our readers to their 
more or less wrathful study of it without 
further help. 


SOLUTION. 

Joan of Arc. 

The spirit voices called her—she obeyed; 

To save her countiy forward forth she 
rode, 

And into action fine her men did goad— 
This simple, young and plain, religious maid. 
She broke the alien’s strength, and then 
essayed 

To crown her king. The gratitude he 
owed 

For such unselfish, valiant deeds, he showed 
By letting her on ghastly pyre be flayed! 

Dear Joan of Arc, both nations were to 
blame; 

No other maiden since the world began 
Has filled two countries with repentant 
shame. 

We yield thee all the recompense we can, 
And call thee in our dirge, and in our rhyme, 
The greatest female patriot of all time! 


Prize Winners. 

Fifteen Shillings Each. 

Madeleine Llewellyn Palmer, Springfield, 
Trowbridge, Wilts. 

Norah M. Sullivan, 2, Otranto Place, Sandy¬ 
cove, Co. Dublin. 

Ella M. Trezise, Trewellard House, Pendeen, 
R.S.O., Cornwall. 

Ten Shillings Each. 

Nellie Abbott, 38, Cheapside, Hill Road, 
Wimbledon. 

Constance Daphne, Alresford, Hants. 

Mabel E. Davis, The Rookery, Rendham, 
Saxmundkam, Suffolk. 

Constance M. A. FitzGerald, 3, Queen Square, 
Bath. 

J. M. Pugh, Bronclydwr, Towyn, Merioneth¬ 
shire. 

Violet C. Todd, Ford, Comhill-on-Tweed, 
Northumberland. 

Most Highly Co?n??iended. 

Edith E. Grundy, Arthur J. Harris, W. C. 

Lee, M. Hodgkinson, F. Miller, Ellen C. 

Tarrant, Constance Taylor, M. Tolson, G. S. 

Wilkins. 

Very Highly Commended. 

M. S. Arnold, Edith Ashworth, Lily Bel¬ 
ling, Kate Campsall, Rev. J. Chambers, Mary 


I. Chislett, F. Chute, Mrs. Crossman, Leonard 
Duncan, Phyllis French, F. M. Goodchild, 
Ellie Hanlon, Edith M. Higgs, Meta Kelwav, 
John Marshall, Margaret G. Oliver, Violet 
Shoberl, Gertrude Smith, Alice Woodhead, 
Minnie Wilkins, Helen B. Younger. 

Highly Commended. 

Eliza Acworth, Annie A. Amott, M. S. 
Bourne, Alice M. Carey, A. C. Carter, Miriam 
Cass, Annie G. Cather, .Alice J. Chandler, 
Florence M. Coates, Nina E. Coote, M. A. C. 
Crabb, F. Fuller, Nellie T. Godfrey, Ellen 
Hambly, Lucy A. E. Hartshorn, Louie Horner, 
Edith M. Howard, Arthur Wm. Howse, J. 
ITunt, Carlina V. M. Leggett, Florence Lush, 
Sylvia H. McCready, Mrs. A. M. Motum, 
Mrs. Paulin, Ellen M. Price, F. A. Prideaux, 
Miss Sharp, Isabel Snell, Elsie M. Thompson, 
Ethel Tomlinson, Alice E. Tyssen, C. F. 
Walker, W. Fitzjames White, Emily M. P. 
Wood, Emily C. Woodward, Adelaide Wright, 
Edith M. Younge. 


EXAMINERS’ REPORT. 

Now, here is an amazing thing! Owing to 
apparently serious complaints that “girls” 
had no chance in the Puzzle Poem competitions 
because of the large number of adults who 
competed, we altered our rules. For girls we 
reserved all the monthly prizes, and for adults 
we offered a special prize of one guinea in 
three months. If carefully worked out, that 
will be found to be a proportion of fifteen to 
one in favour of the girls. We were almost 
afraid to contemplate the popularity with 
which this revolution was sure to be hailed. 
In imagination we saw girls all over the king¬ 
dom rejoicing at the discomfiture of their 
grown-up relations and friends—to say nothing 
of their brothers!—and throwing themselves 
with renewed zest into the not unprofitable 
work of puzzle solving. 

But this vision has been rudely dispelled. 
On sorting the solutions, we find that for each 
one sent by a girl there are two and one- 
fortieth sent by an adult or male. That is 
our reward for yielding to the popular clamour; 
and experience, as well as history, now teaches 
us that such concessions are not always wel¬ 
comed as vigorously as they are urged. There 
is happily no need to dwell upon so painful a 
subject, and we turn with much relief to a 
brief review of the puzzle itself. 

There were many very knotty points to be 
solved, and we are not surprised to find that 
there is not one perfect solution in the whole 
bundle. Much objection has been raised to 
the last word of the first line—obid. But 
there is nothing to object to—eye = i in many 
a puzzle, wherefore i = eye, and there you are! 
The suggestion of one solver that the ortho¬ 
graphy was hardly fair to anyone unacquainted 
with the Cockney accent so filled us with 
horror that we could scarcely proceed with 
our work. 

The third line was given as the Author 
wrote it by only two, or, possibly, three com¬ 
petitors. The most common variation was 
“ battle light ” for action fine , but there were 
other readings expressing the same idea, and 
the only ones ruled entirely out of court were 
a few which failed to account for the fine or 
light h. Many solvers were much distressed 
to find valiant spelt with an e. It was doubt¬ 
less very wrong, but it was done with the 
deliberate intention of tripping up the unwary, 
and in dozens of cases the pleasing stratagem 
succeeded. 

We received several protests against the 
description in line 8 of the martyr heroine’s 
death. That it is not strictly accurate is 
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obvious, but the purpose of poetry is not to 
describe a scene in detail, but to depict it in 
broad and telling outline. However, puzzle 
solvers are so accustomed to strict accuracy 
that we accepted “laid” instead of flayed 
whenever the solver explained why the f was 
omitted. On the other hand, we could not 
regard “ pile ” as being equal with J>yre, for 
the drawing was quite distinct. 

Most of the solvers grasped the idea of 
repentance or remorse from the mysterious 
picture in line u. A few, however, merely 
drew upon their imagination for a fitting word 
or phrase, as, for instance, “ such bitter.” 
Needless to say, we could not pass any read¬ 
ing, however sensible, that did not find some 
justification in the picture. 

A few competitors spoiled their chances of 
success by introducing short lines, principally 
at the fourth and ninth, e.g., 

“This simple, young, and country maid,” 
and 

“Dear Joan, both nations were to blame.” 

Is it possible that they did not see the famous 
Sonnet Puzzle of a few years ago, beginning— 

“A sonnet must consist of fourteen lines, 

And every line must have of feet just ten ”? 

If so, the folly of being only partially ac¬ 
quainted with The Girl’s Own Paper 
becomes clearly apparent. 

By the way, as to the ninth line, some 
alternative solutions were offered which were 
entirely satisfactory, but many others failed to 
account for the devout attitude of the maid. 


Others again grasped the idea, but unwarrant¬ 
ably transposed the words— 

“ This simple, young, and pious country 
maid.” 

It was a pious maid who was depicted, and 
not a pious country! 

Taking it all round, this puzzle may be 
characterised as one of the most difficult of 
the series. Imagine our astonishment then at 
finding an admirable and nearly perfect solu¬ 
tion from a child, aged eight years ! To crown 
it, the lines were indented correctly, whereas 
many of the most expert solvers broke down 
on this point. It can hardly be indiscreet to 
say that such a solution could not have been 
as a whole, or in any great measure, the work 
of so young a child. Now, we have never 
stipulated that each solution should be the 
unaided work of the sender, but, while our 
new conditions are in force, we strongly hold 
the opinion that no girl should receive help 
from an adult. We are confident that our 
readers will appreciate the fairness of this 
restriction, and will see to it that it is honour¬ 
ably enforced. 


FOREIGN AWARDS. 

SUNDROPS. 

Prize Winners. 

Elsie V. Davies, Wheatland Road, Malvern, 
Victoria, Australia. 

Annie C. Duguid, Stellenbosch, Cape Colony. 
Anna I. Hood, Wimille, Pas de Calais, France. 


Very Highly Commended. 

Elizabeth M. Lang (France), Polly Law- 
rance (Barbados), Mrs. Manners (India), James 
Scott (Belgium). 

Highly CommeJided. 

Mrs. Fred. Christian (Bengal), Ethel Bevan 
(Ceylon), Nellie M. Dartford (Portugal), Mrs. 
S. F. Moore (Australia), Mary Pullen (Italy), 
Mrs. Sprigg (Cape Colony), Annie G. Taylor 
(Brisbane). 


Five o’clock in the Morning. 

Prize Winners [Half-a-Guinea Each). 

M. R. Laurie, Strathclyde, Barbados, B.Y\I. 
Mrs. H. Ogilvie, Bolareen, Deccan, India. 

Very Highly Commended. 

Elsie Binns (U.S.A.), Mrs. Fred. Christian 
(India), J. J. Coulthard* (Shanghai), Nellie 
M. Dartford (Portugal), Fontilla Greaves (Bar¬ 
bados), Anna I. Hood (France), Agnes L. 
Lewis (Switzerland), Mrs. E. B. Manners 
(India), Mrs. Sprigg (Cape Colony), Gladys 
Wilding (New Zealand). 

Highly Commended. 

Lillian Dobson (Australia), Mrs. A. E. 
Jones (Hungary), Mina Ivnop (India), Eliza¬ 
beth M. Lang (France), Mrs. G. Marrett 
(India), Nellie B. Muir (Cape Colony), lames 
Scott (Belgium). 


* Very glad to hear from you again.—E d. 


HOW TO GROW APPLES AND PEARS. 


PART V. 

varieties and LAND— continued . 

he last paper treated 
of unsuitable varie¬ 
ties and the result. 
This one shows a 
photo of a young 
tree that appears to 
be a suitable variety, 
for it has grown 
where the others 
have gone to decay. 
But this is only one 
variety out of more; among which is the Beauty 
of Bath, the Prince Bismarck, and others. But 
it would be of no use to enumerate the 
varieties that are unsuitable and suitable for 
this particular spot of land ; since another spot 
of land would very likely require quite another 
variety, as land is so very variable. It is perhaps 
only by actual experiment with a few trees 
that it would be quite safe to invest in large 
quantities of any variety to the district without 
a practical knowledge of those which would 
suit and those which would not suit the soil. 
For instance, there is a district in Charlwood 
Parish, in Surrey, where the Winter Queening 
grows well and with extra luxuriance, while 
there is another spot in Ifield Parish, in 
Sussex, in which it does not appear to do 
nearly so well, although the land in Ifield 
would be set down, by a general observation 
of the soil and the growth of the forest trees 
on it, to be better land than Charlwood, and 
should therefore produce better Winter Queen¬ 
ing trees than the Charlwood land. But so 
far as observation has gone, it has not been 
so. It is true that more trials might reveal 
something more, but, exclusive of that, the 
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best trees of the Winter Queening grow on 
the Charlwood land. This shows the need of 
close observation and the safety of experi¬ 
mentation for guidance in the selection of 
varieties to suit soils. The highest art in 
fruit-growing does not always consist in the 
selection of land on which to grow the fruit, 
but in the selection of varieties to suit the 
land which is in the power of a planter to 
plant. The desired land is not always to be 
had, while in many cases there is land in hand 
that would grow fruit profitably if the right 
sort and varieties are selected ; and commercial 
fruit-growing does not consist in the production 
of any particular fruit so much as it does in 
the production of that which is profitable. It 
is the profits that commercial men or planters 
are seeking for, and that alone, although in 
the case of planting gardens for home con¬ 
sumption, it is a different thing, but even 
then it is useless to attempt to grow that 
which will not grow; it would only result in 
vexation. 

Now for a very little bit of personality. 
When I was a young man fifty years ago, I 
used to sit and hear a lot of old farmers talk 
about crops, and what would suit their own 
particular soils. One would say, “ Oh, yes! 
You can grow Taleveria wheat, but my land is 
best suited to Golden Drop ; that is the sort I 
can make most out of.” Another would say, 
“ My land will grow white Scotch oats, and 
grow a good sample too, but I know your laud 
will not begin to grow such a sample as I can 
grow,” and more particular was this difference 
in land observable in the production of 
malting barley, and is so to-day. And so 
with almost every crop that land is made to 
produce. I know I thought this all a lot of 
rubbish, and that these illiterate dunces had a 


lot of fads, and liked to hear themselves talk 
about the peculiarities of their land. For to all 
outward appearance the land seemed much 
alike, and I thought the chief difference in the 
productiveness of the land was more to be 
found in the manner of culture, and there is 
no doubt that there is a difference to be made 
in that line. I then thought it made perhaps 
all the difference, and so I set them down as 
a lot of gibbering dullards, even as so many 
inexperienced persons are apt to set down 
illiterate persons just because they cannot 
write their own name. So youth and 
inexperience is too often apt to value appar¬ 
ently ignorant age and experience. But I 
have learned something else since then. I 
have had time to think and observe. And I 
now know that many of those apparently 
ignorant men were shrewd, and keen 
observers of what they are about. They took 
great notice of the growth of their crops as 
they walked over their land, perhaps more 
than they would have done if they had been 
literary men. Not having to think about much 
else than the work in hand, the native energies 
of their minds were wholly concentrated on the 
one thing in hand, and they learned it well. 
Literary training does not produce native brain 
power; it may and does polish and expand 
intellects, and so gives increase of knowledge, 
but native acumen is a born force, and many 
of these despised veterans of “ ye olden time ” 
had as good brain force as a good many of the 
moderns, and they were keen enough to 
observe the difference in the producing powers 
of their lands, and what crops suited their 
soils. I have learned a little of this since. 
And such keen observation is quite as neces¬ 
sary in fruit-growing, and more so, as in corn- 
growing. It is always best to take hold of 
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the smooth end of the stick to beat the clog 
with! It makes much of the difference 
between success of failure. The only chance 
to exercise such observation, and gain the 
knowledge it can impart, is to have practice, 
and that extensively. I have had some 
of this since I propagated my first tree, 
now near fifty years ago, although it 
now stands within a hundred yards of 
where I write. Since then I have seen 
a good many trees, both on this side of 
the Atlantic, and the other; and I have 
had the chance to learn that the selec¬ 
tion of varieties to suit soils is quite as 
important as the selection of land to 
plant, and perhaps more so. Therefore 
I would teach this: be careful in the 
selection. I have treated somewhat of 
this in Fruit-Growing , which Mr. 
Buchanan so favourably noticed in the 
“G. O. P.” of March, 1898 (I wish I 
could write like him), but it may be 
written again that a good way to choose 
what varieties to plant, is to carefully 
take stock of the land to be planted by 
a thorough examination of the subsoil, 
whether it be clay, gravel, or anything 
else, and set it down that such land 
as will grow good oaks will as a rule 
grow good apples; but it must be 
borne in mind that some varieties, as 
Cox’s Orange Pippin, Lord Suffield, 
and many others, will not grow on cold 
wet clays, nor should strong-growing 
varieties be planted on rich light soils 
where very strong elms grow, because 
they will grow so fast to wood that there 
will be but very little fruit for many years 
to come, and another thing is that the 
trees on such land are apt to cease 
growing rather suddenly, and to begin 
to age before they have done what fruit¬ 
ing they should do. Therefore it will be 
a good way to plant more dwarf-growing and 
prolific varieties there, such as the Domino, the 
old Hawthornden, and some others which in 
clay ground will scarcely grow at all. By such 
judicious selection the forces of the different 


home use of the fruit, and plant as near as 
possible accordingly. 

The illustration shows a photo of a young 
Duke of Devonshire apple tree (Fig. 5), 
planted in one of the failing orchards men¬ 
tioned two papers back. The failures 
were noticed in the last paper with 
a suitable photo. This is to show the 
difference between the failure and 
success. The contrast is very great, 
as one may see. They were growing 
within sixty feet of each other at the 
time the photographs were taken. The 
failure tree has been planted more than 
twice the time of the success here 
shown. It speaks for itself, but a 
point or two may be noticed. It is 
plain that the shoots on the young 
branches are nearly a yard long. The 
points of growth are easily seen, as 
on the young shoots there are only 
leaves, while on that of the year before 
there is a thick cluster of leaves, and 
some young side shoots as well. This 
is something like good growth, and it 
will not take many years for the tree 
to be twenty feet high. It has been 
planted since 1890, and at the time was 
no thicker than one’s little finger, and 
about a yard high. There are hundreds 
more now as good in the same orchard, 
and had the first planting done as well 
as this, there -would have been a great 
deal of difference in its present value. 
That there is a great difference in growth 
is evident. There is a cause or causes for 
this, and this is the secret to know, as it 
makes a difference to the profits, and 
that very great. This tree is healthy as 
may be seen. Its head is growing, and 
its roots are strong in the land. This 
cannot be wiggled in the ground as the 
other, nor could a horse well draw it 
out, which would be easy -with the other. 
The secret lies in the roots, and this is by 
reason of planting a young tree of the right 
variety. 

(To be continued.) 


lands may be equalised with good results. It 
is quite an impossibility to write here a pre¬ 
scription for the planting of all soils, but just 
a few broad lines may serve to roughly guide 
to a few ideas, showing the need of good 


fig. 5. 

selections, guided by experience. A good 
way is to notice what varieties grow well in 
the district to be planted, and to select some¬ 
thing of the same kind of variety, and then to 
consider the requirements of the markets of 


MORE ABOUT PEGGY. 

By Mrs. GEORGE DE HORNE VAIZEY. 


CHAPTER XX. 

WO days before 
Eunice was ex¬ 
pected at Yew 
Hedge, Peg was 
summoned from 
the garden to re¬ 
ceive a mysterious 
visitor, and stared 
in bewilderment 
to see Rosalind 
herself awaiting 
in the drawing¬ 
room. No one 
else was present, 
and in the very 
moment of entering Peggy realised that 
the news which she had expected so 
long was an accomplished fact. There 
was suppressed excitement in Rosalind’s 
manner, an embarrassment in her glance, 
which told their own tale ; and the kiss 
of greeting had hardly been exchanged 
before she was stammering out— 

“Mariquita, I came—I wanted to tell 


you myself—I thought you ought to 
know-” 

“That you are engaged to Lord 
Everscourt! ” said Peggy, with one last 
pang for the memory of Arthur’s loss, 
but keeping her hand still linked in 
Rosalind’s, in remembrance of her 
promise to that dear brother. “ I have 
been expecting it, Rosalind, andamnotat 
all surprised. I told you, you remember, 
that it was bound to happen. I congratu¬ 
late you, and wish you every happiness.” 

“ Thank you,” said Rosalind meekly; 
so meekly that the other raised her eyes 
in astonishment, to see whether the 
expression emphasised or contradicted 
so unusual a tone. The lovely face 
looked down into hers, wistful and 
quivering, and the blue eyes softened 
with tears. “Oh, kiss me, Peggy ! ” 
she cried. “ Be kind to me ! I have 
no sister of my own, and mother is away, 
and I came to you first of all! I made 
an excuse and came down for two nights, 
just to have a talk with you and to ask 
you to help me ! ” 



“ Help you ! ” echoed Peggy blankly. 
She was alternately amazed and 
embarrassed by the manner in which 
Rosalind leant upon her in every 
difficulty, but now, as ever, the spell of 
the winsome presence proved irresistibly 
softening, and it was in a far gentler 
tone that she continued. “ If everything 
is settled, in what way do you want my 
help, Rosalind ? ” 

Rosalind sat down upon the sofa, still 
retaining her grip of her friend’s hand, 
and drawing her down on the seat by 
her own. She stared aimlessly up and 
down the room, opening her lips as if 
about to speak, and closing them again 
in despair of expressing her thoughts, 
until suddenly the words came out in a 
breathless rush. 

“I pwomised to mawwy him and I 
mean to keep my word, but it is harder 
than I thought. It would be easier if 
he were diffewent, but he loves me so 
much, and believes in me, and thinks I 
must care for him too. If he knew I 
had taken him for his position, he would 
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despise me, and I don’t want him to 
do that. I have given up so much, 
and if he turned against me too, what 
should I have left ? It fwightens me to 
think of it, and I came away to consider 
what I had better do, and to talk to you 
and ask your advice.” She looked at 
Peggy appealingly, and added in a 
breathless whisper, “ I want to do what 
is wight, you know ! I want to tweat him 
well. You think I am selfish and 
worldly, Peggy, but I am not all bad. 
If I mawwy him, I will do my best. I 
want him to be fond of me, not to grow 
tired or dissatisfied. That would make 
me wetched.” 

Peggy smiled pitifully. It was so like 
Rosalind to be distressed at the idea of 
losing a love she could not return, and 
to show a pathetic eagerness to make a 
wrong step right. Her own Spartan 
judgment could never overlook the sin 
of preferring money before love, but she 
realised that it was too late in the day to 
preach this doctrine, and cast about in 
her mind for more practical advice. 

“ If you try to make him happy, 
that will be your best plan, Rosalind. 
If I were in your place I’d try to 
forget about the past, and think only 
of the future. I’d find out the very best 
in him, and be proud of it, and study 
his tastes so that I might be able to 
talk about the things he liked best, and 
be a real companion to him, and I’d be 
grateful to him for his love, and try to 
love him in return. Everyone says he is 
a good fellow and devoted to you, so it 
ought not to be difficult.” 

“ No-o ! ” echoed Rosalind doubtfully. 
“ Only if you are going to love people, 
you genewally do it without twying, and 
if you don’t love them, little things 
aggwavate you, and wub you the wong 
way, which you would never notice in 
people you weally cared for ! Everscourt 
is a good fellow, but he wowwies me to 
distwaction sometimes, and I am so 
afwaid of getting cwoss. I don’t want 
him to think me bad-tempered. I think 
your plan is vewy good, Peggy, and I 
will twy to follow it. I ought to succeed, 
for you see how anxious I am to do what 
is wight! You can’t call me selfish this 
time, can you, for I am thinking only of 
his happiness ! ” 

Peggy lifted her brows with arch 
reproach. “ Oh, Rosalind, no ! You 
think you are, but you are really dis¬ 
tressed about your own position, in case 
he may ever think you any less charming 
and angelic than he does at this moment. 
It’s your own vanity that concerns you, 
far more than his happiness.” 

“You have no business to say anything 
of the kind. If he is disappointed in 
me, won’t that make him misewable, and 
if I twy to please him, is not that making 
him happy in the best way possible ? 
But you always think the worst of me, 
Peggy Saville, and put a wong con- 
stwuction on what I do. When I pay 
you the compliment of coming to you 
for help, I do think you might be a little 
kinder and more sympathetic.” 

“ It would be easier to say a lot of 
polite things that I didn’t mean. It is the 
best proof that I do care for your happi¬ 
ness that I have the courage to be dis¬ 
agreeable. You know, Rosalind, the 


plain truth is that you want to act a 
part to gain admiration and applause, 
but it’s absurd to think you can go on 
doing that all your life, and to a person 
who is with you on every occasion. It 
must be real, not pretence, if it is to 
succeed, so try not to think so much 
about his opinion of you, and more 
about how you can help him, and be 
the sort of wife he wants. And if he 
worries you in any little way, tell him 
so quietly and don’t let it get into a 
habit. I’m talking as if I were seventy- 
seven at the very least, and had been 
married a dozen times over, but you 
know how easy it is to preach to other 
people and how clearly one can see their 
duty! As a matter of fact I know 
nothing whatever about it, but one can 
argue with so much more freedom 
when one is not hampered with facts ! 
I am sorry if I have seemed unkind, 
but-” 

“ No, no ! I know what you mean. 
I think you are vewy kind to me, Peggy, 
considewing — considewing evewy- 
thing!” murmured Rosalind softly. 
She sat silent for a moment, gathering 
courage to ask another question which 
was fluttering to her lips. 

“ Will—will—do you think Arthur will 
be vewy misewable ? ” 

Peggy’s little form stiffened at that 
into a poker of wounded dignity. She 
felt it in the worst possible taste of 
Rosalind to have introduced her 
brother’s name into the conversation, 
and was in arms at once at the tone 
of commiseration. 

“ My brother and I had a talk on the 
subject when I was in town,” she 
replied coldly, “ and he entirely agreed 
with me that it was the best thing for 
you. He will be in no wise surprised, 
but only relieved that the arrangement 
is completed. He is very well and in 
good spirits, and is coming down next 
week with Eunice Rollo to pay us a 
visit, when we have planned a succes¬ 
sion of amusements.” 

“Oh,” remarked Rosalind shortly. 
“ Is he, indeed! ” She tried to say she 
was rejoiced to hear it, but her lips 
refused to form the lie, for Peggy’s 
words had been so many daggers in 
her heart. Arthur would be “ relieved,” 
he was in “good spirits,” he was com¬ 
ing down to enjoy himself in the coun¬ 
try in company with Eunice Rollo ! 
Could anything be more wounding to 
the vanity which made her treasure 
the idea of broken-hearted grief? 
Once more Rosalind called Peggy 
cruel in her heart, and Peggy mentally 
justified her harshness by reminding 
herself that the knowledge of Arthur’s 
fortitude would do more towards turn¬ 
ing Rosalind’s heart towards her 
fiance than a volume of moral re¬ 
flections. Some slave to worship and 
adore, she must possess, and if she 
could no longer think of Arthur in 
that position, so much the more chance 
that she would appreciate his successor. 
No more was said on the subject, and 
in a few minutes Rosalind rose to say 
good-bye and take her way to the 
vicarage. 

“ For I must congwatulate Esther ! ” 
she said laughing. “ That is to say, if 


I can contwive to do it without laughing 
outw'ight. It is too widiculous to think 
of Esther being mawwied ! She is a 
born old maid, and I hear he is quite 
old, nearly forty, with grey hair and 
spectacles and a stoop to his back. He 
teaches, doesn’t he, or lectures or some¬ 
thing, and I suppose he is as poor as 
a church mouse. What in the world 
induced the silly girl to accept him ? ” 

“Look in her face and see!” said 
Peggy shortly. “ And don’t waste 
your pity, Rosalind, for it is not re¬ 
quired. Professor Reid is as big a man 
in his own way as Lord Everscourt 
himself, and from a worldly point of 
view Esther is making a good match. 
That, however, is not what her face will 
tell you. They are going to be married 
in October, and Mellicent and I are to 
be bridesmaids.” 

“And dwive to church in a village 
fly and ccme back to a scwamble meal 
in the dining-woom! Pwesents laid 
out on the schoolwoom table, and 
all the pawishioners cwowding together 
in the dwawing-woom. 1 can’t just 
imagine a vicawage mawwiage, and 
how you have the couwage to face it, 
Mawiquita, I weally can’t think!” 
cried Rosalind in her most society 
drawl. “You must be my bwides- 
maid, dear, and I’ll pwomise you a 
charming gown and a weal good time 
into the bargain. I’m determined 
it shall be the smartest affair of the 
season ! ” 

Peggy murmured a few non-committal 
words and Rosalind floated away, re¬ 
stored to complacency by the contrast 
between the prospect of her own wed¬ 
ding and that of poor old Esther. They 
would indeed be different occasions, 
and so thought Peggy also as she 
stood watching her friend depart, 
contrasting her lovely restless face 
with Esther’s radiant calm, and the 
gloomy town residence of Lord Darcy 
with the breezy country vicarage. 

The next morning at breakfast Colonel 
Saville discussed the coming weddings 
from an outsider’s point of view. 

“Two presents!” he groaned. 
“That’s what it means to me, and 
pretty good ones too, I suppose, for 
everything has grown to such a pitch 
of extravagance in these days that one 
is expected to come down handsomely. 
When we were married we thought our¬ 
selves rich with twenty or thirty offer¬ 
ings, but now they are reckoned by 
hundreds, and the happy recipients 
have to employ detectives to guard 
their treasures. Esther, I suppose, 
will be content with a piece of silver, 
but we shall have to launch out for 
once and give Miss Darcy something 
worthy of her position.” 

“ I think, dear, if we launch out at all 
it must be for Esther, not Rosalind. If 
I had my way I should give some pretty 
trifle to Rosalind, who will be overdone 
with presents, and spend all we can 
spare on something really handsome 
for Esther,” said his wife gently, arid 
Peggy cried “Hear! Hear!” and 
banged such uproarious applause with 
her heels that the Colonel felt him¬ 
self hopelessly out-voted. 

“If you had your way, indeed! ” he 
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grumbled, pushing his chair back from 
the table and preparing to leave the 
room. “ When do you not get your 
way, I’d like to know? It’s a case of 
serving two masters with a vengeance, 
when a man has a wife and a grown-up 
daughter ! Settle it to please yourselves, 
and don’t take any notice of me. Fm 
going out shooting, and won’t be home 
until tea-time, so you will have plenty of 
time to talk it over in peace and quiet- 
ness ! ” 

Peggy ran after him with a little skip, 
slipped her hand through his arm, and 
rubbed her face coaxingly against the 
shoulder of his rough tweed suit. 

“ He is just a down-trodden old dear, 
isn’t he ? So mild and obedient—a 
perfect nonentity in his own house! 
No one trembles before him ! He never 
lays down the law as if he were the Tsar 
of all the Russias, or twenty German 
Emperors rolled into one ! Now does 
that really mean that you are to be out 
for lunch ? I’m housekeeper, you know, 
and it makes a difference to my arrange¬ 
ment. You won’t say you are going to 
be out, then appear suddenly at the last 
moment ? ” 

“Not I ! I shall be miles away, and 
cannot spare the time to come so far, 
but for that matter I cannot see why 
it should make any difference. One 
person more or less can be of no 
importance.” 

“He is though, very much indeed, 
when it happens to be the head of the 
family!” remarked Peggy sagely to 
her mother when they were left alone, 
“because I don’t mind confessing to 
you, dear, that owing to the agitation 
consequent on my interview with the fair 
Rosalind, I entirely omitted to post my 
order for the butcher! If father had 
been at home, I should have been com¬ 
pelled to drive over in the heat and 
dust, but as it is I can send a card by 
the early post, and the things will be 
here for dinner. You don’t object, I 
know, for you have a mind above trifles, 
and I can provide quite a nice little meal 
for two.” 

“ Oh, I don’t mind for myself, but do 
be careful to send your orders regularly, 
darling ! ” pleaded her mother earnestly. 
“We are so entirely in the country that 
a day might come when you were not 
able to get supplies at the last moment, 
and then what would you do ! Imagine 
how awkward it might be ! ” 

“I’d rather not, if you don’t mind! 
It would be quite bad enough if it really 
happened. We won’t anticipate evil, 
but have a lazy morning together 
in the garden, browsing in deck¬ 
chairs, and eating fruit at frequent 
intervals. It is so lovely to sit under 
one’s own trees, in one’s own garden, 
with one’s very own mummie by one’s 
side. Girls who have lived in England 
all their lives can never appreciate 
having home and parents at the same 
time, in the same way in which I do. 
It seems almost too good to be true, to 
be really settled down together! ” 

“ Oh, thank God, we never were 
really separated, Peg! One of the 
heart-breaking things of a life abroad 
is that parents and children so often 
grow up practical strangers to each 


other, but you and I were always to¬ 
gether at heart, and your dear letters 
were so transparent that I seemed to 
read all that was in your mind. It was 
partly Mrs. Asplin’s doing too—dear 
good woman, for she gave you the care 
and mothering which you needed to 
develop your character, yet never tried 
to take my place. Yes, indeed, we 
must do all we can for Esther! Find 
out what she would like, dear, and we 
will go to town together and buy the 
best of its kind. I can never do enough 
for Mrs. Asplin’s children.” 

There was so much to talk about, so 
much to discuss, that when lunch-time 
approached both mother and daughter 
were surprised to find how quickly the 
morning had passed. It was so cool 
and breezy sitting under the shade of 
the trees that they were both unwilling 
to return to the house, and at Peggy’s 
suggestion orders were given that lunch 
should be served where they sat. 

“It will do me more credit, for what 
would appear a paltry provision spread 
out on the big dining-room table, will 
look quite sylvan and luxurious against 
this flowery background,” she said 
brightly, and in the very moment of 
speaking her jaw dropped, and her eyes 
grew blank and fixed as if beholding a 
vision too terrible to be real. 

Round the corner of the house, one— 
two—three masculine forms were coming 
into view ; three men in Norfolk jackets, 
shooting breeches and deer-stalker caps ; 
dusty and dishevelled, yet with that 
indefinable air of relaxation which spoke 
of rest well-earned. They were no 
chance visitors, they had come to stay, 
to stay to be fed! Every confident 
step proved as much, every smile of 
assured welcome. Peggy’s groan of 
despair aroused her mother’s atten¬ 
tion, she turned and gave an echoing 
exclamation. 

“Your father! Back after all—and 
two men with him. Mr. Cathcart, and 
—yes! Hector Darcy himself. I did 
not know he had come down. My dear 
child, what shall we do?” 

But Peggy was speechless, stricken 
for once beyond power of repartee at the 
thought of the predicament which her 
carelessness had brought about. Her 
own humiliation and cook’s disgust were 
as nothing compared with the thought of 
her father’s anger at the violation of his 
hospitable instincts. She could not 
retain even the semblance of composure, 
and the nervous, incoherent greeting 
which she accorded to the strangers 
was strangely in contrast with her usual 
self-possession. 

Hector Darcy looked down into the 
flushed little face, and listened to the 
faltering words, his own heavy features 
lighting with pleasure. It was the first 
time he had seen Peggy lose her self- 
possession, and if he connected the fact 
with his own sudden appearance, it was 
no more than was to be expected from 
masculine vanity. He told himself that 
he had never seen her more dainty and 
pretty than she looked now, in her white 
dress, with the touch of pink, matching 
the colour on her cheeks, and Colonel 
Saville thought the same, and cast a 
glance of pride upon her as he cried— 


“ Back again, you see ! I met Cath¬ 
cart and Hector, and as they meant to 
pay you a call in any case, I thought 1 
had better bring them home with me to 
lunch. I told them I was not expected, 
but that my clever little housekeeper 
would be able to give us a meal. Any¬ 
thing you have, my dear, but be quick 
about it! We don’t care what we have, 
but we want it at once. Waiting is the 
one thing we cannot stand.” 

That was the way in which he invari¬ 
ably spoke, but alas, never were words 
more falsely uttered. The “ clever little 
housekeeper” realised how difficult 
would be the task of giving satisfaction, 
and mentally rent her garments in 
despair. 

“ I will do the best I can, but you 
must allow me a little grace ! ” she said, 
twisting her features into a smile. 
“ Mother and I were going to have our 
lunch out here, so it will take some 
time to have the table laid. You do not 
care for a picnic arrangement ? ” 

“No, no, no! Detest out of door 
meals. Nothing but flies and discom¬ 
fort,” declared the Colonel roundly, and 
Peggy walked away towards the house, 
profoundly wishing that she could make 
her escape altogether, and scour the 
country until the dreaded hour was 
passed. 

Cook was furious, as any right-minded 
cook would, under such circumstances, 
be. 

“How,” she demanded, “could she 
be expected to make anything out of 
nothing ? She knew her work as well as 
most, and no one couldn’t say but what 
she made the best of materials, but she 
wasn’t a magician, nor yet a conjurer, 
and didn’t set up to be, and therefore 
could not be expected to cook a dinner 
when there was no dinner to cook. It 
was enough to wear a body out, all 
these upsets and bothers, and she was 
sick of it. It was no good living 
in a place where you were blamed for 
what was not your fault. She did her 
best, and saints could do no more ! ” So 
on and so on, while Peggy stood by, 
sighing like a furnace, and feeling it a 
just punishment for her sins that she 
should be condemned to listen without 
excuses. Meekness, however, is some¬ 
times a more powerful weapon than 
severity, and despite her hot temper 
cook adored her young mistress, and 
could not long endure the sight of the 
disconsolate face. The angry words 
died away into subdued murmurings, 
she rolled up her sleeves, and announced 
herself ready to obey orders. “ For 
no one should say as she hadn’t done 
her duty by any house, as long as she 
lived in it.” 

“It’s more than can be said of me, 
cook, I’m afraid, but help me out of this 
scrape like a good soul, and I’ll be a 
reformed character for the rest of my 
life ! This will be a lesson which I shall 
never forget,” declared Peggy honestly, 
but she did not suspect in how serious a 
sense her words would become true. 
The adventures of that morning were not 
yet over, and the consequences there¬ 
from were more lasting than she could 
anticipate. 

(To be continued .) 
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MY CLOTHES MONTH BY MONTH. 


By “THE LADY DRESSMAKER.” 



It does seem a great pity that when women 
found last year a really comfortable and 
sensible dress for bad weather, short in the 
skirt and well cut, they did not resolve to keep 
to it, whatever they wore on fine days and at 
home. It has been really pitiful to see them 
in the streets this season, holding up heavy 
skirts, the very shape of which militated 
against being held up, as they were so wide at 
the lower edge. They flopped on every side, 
and were sure to drag somewhere in the mire 
and wet. How wise to keep a rainy day 
petticoat ! It is not pleasant either to hear it 
said that women could not wear the shorter 
skirts because they are rarely well shod, and 
would never be tidy enough to show their 
feet. I do really see many very untidy shoes, 
and I wish that'the girls who read this paper 
would make it a rule to have their.shoes looked 
to, the unevenness of the heels corrected, and 
the ^ buttons sewn on when needed. The 
worst fault lies iu the way the shoes or boots 
are worn on one side, and the heels quite turn 
over. Now this fault is easily corrected, and 
there are working shoe-makers in every street 
who would repair at very little cost. 

Tailor-made gowns now 
form' so important a part of 
our wardrobes that in future a 
portion of the monthly article 
will be devoted to illustrat¬ 
ing them, and giving a special 


shoulder and the same at the back, and the 
sleeves are tucked at the top. 

The second gown is made of black face 
cloth, and it is relieved by grey silk, covered 
with white lace, of which the yoke, collar, 
cuffs, and the darts on the bodice are made, as 
well as the tabs on the shoulder and in the 
front. The edges of all these are trimmed 
with narrew black gimp. The shape of this 
bodice is entirely novel, as it is cut in the 
pinafore style, the straps going over the 
shoulders. The skirts of both are cut in the 
new shape which widens out below the knees, 
over the feet, and is much gored to give the 
present much-desired effect of slimness to the 
figure. The extreme attachment of the French 
dressmakers and their customers for black 
cloth bids fair to be transplanted to England, 
and the spring will see numbers of these 


account of novelties as they appear. Those 
selected for the present month consist of the 
new Raglan coat, which may be made in 
covert coating, or in any of the grey, fawn, or 
black faced cloths. The model in question is 
cut with the Raglan sleeve, which runs up in 
a point into the collar, and it is a smart coat 
though so well cut as to allow full liberty of 
action to the arms. 

The illustration on this page shows two 
gowns in black cashmere aud cloth respectively. 
The first, on the extreme left, is trimmed with 
white silk revers, finished with one of the 
fashionable bows with fringed ends. The vest 
and collar are made of white silk and gathered 
ruchings, with pinked-out edges. The revers, 
bow and collar are finished with narrow black 
velvet ribbon. The bodice is made with very 
narrow longitudinal tucks, from waist to 


TWO SPRING GOWNS (TAILOR-MADE). 







MY CLOTHES MONTH BY MONTH. 



THE RAGLAN COAT (TAILOR-MADE). 


dresses made up. The material lends itself admirably to cutting 
the present style of skirt, and it hangs well without" pulling out 
of shape. 

The newest boas are made of thin silk, which are arranged in a 
very full ruffle at the neck, and get smaller as they reach the waist, 
where they are finished by a bow of ribbon made with ends; or they 
may be lengthened to the edge of the skirt, this being perhaps the 
newest style, which should be fastened at the waist by a bow or a 
diamond clasp. There are plenty of boas now being prepared for the 
season, in taffetas, chiffon, and net; but we shall not be required to 
desert our old favourite, the feather boa, which is such a charming 
addition to our toilettes. This season they will be worn in all 
colours. 

Oui next two illustrations show some of the newest dressmakers’ 
ideas for the spring. The first is an embroidered cashmere gown 
trimmed with fur and Vandyke lace, the fur going over the shoulders 
and round the top of the flounce. The skirt has an embroidered pleat 
in the centre, and tucks run downwards on each side of it, which widen 
into small flounces, underneath which is a tucked flounce of similar 
character, ihe other is an indoor jacket of fine black velvet, pannes 
or silk, with levers and collar of white silk, which are embroidered 
with coloured silks in a running design of flowers ; porcelain buttons 
decorate each side, and the vest is of gathered chiffon. 

One of the considerations upon which we have to enter, consequent 
on the trained and tight-fitting skirts, is the cut and fit of the 
petticoats which we wear beneath them. The use of petticoats made 
with flounces to button or to tack upon an upper part began some 
time ago, and this avoids the washing of the whole garment, for when 
the flounce is soiled, we can send it to the wash. These muslin and 
lace flounces were applied last year to the delicate silk petticoats, 
and served a double purpose in saving them and making them look 
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very pretty, with the colour showing through the muslin. This winter 
the idea has advanced a step or two in the direction of everyday wear 
for some of the West End firms have made winter skirts with fitted 
tops of fine stockingette, on which the silk flounce is buttoned. The 
stockingette is carefully cut out, is plain at the back, and buttons at 
the side, being fitted by gores at the tops, and they reach the knee 
oidy, where the flounce is buttoned on. AVith most women the desire 
to preserve the utmost slimness leads them to have the petticoat 
buttoned on to the edge of the corset; and many never wear petticoats 
by day at all, but make the elongated knickerbocker serve the same 
purpose. This is a form of divided skirt, and may be made of the 
material of the gown. The new petticoats are shaped to the waist 
with no gathers, the gores being cut so as to fit closely. There is 
also a new petticoat with a yoke, which is round in front like an 
ordinary one, but is lengthened at the back to at least half a yard 
thus avoiding all fulness there. All these changes go to prove 
how much absolutely unnecessary material we women have carried 
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about with us, and how much may 
be done, by clever cutting and 
thought, to decrease the weight we 
cany. I have recently seen a Prin¬ 
cess petticoat, bodice and skirt in 
one, which seems to me to cover 
many of our requirements, and if 
made in a non-washing material 
would increase the warmth of the 
body. With this Princess petticoat 
a short silk vest was worn, and 
tights of black spun silk, that is, 
the drawers and stockings woven 
in one. These are much used by 
French ladies, and are now woven 
so that the stockings can be changed 
to either foot, by which means they 
are worn evenly. In fact, just now 
I think every woman is a law to 
herself in the way of underwear. 

In Paris there is a rage for 
coloured under-garments, in pink, 
pale blues, yellows and mauves; 
and white silk is very largely used 
for them as well. 

In the way of stockings, we 
find great ornamentation is being 
favoured. Lace insertions, and even 
hand-painted fronts are let in ; but 
there are many ladies of good taste 
who prefer to wear black open- 
worked stockings and black shoes 
with all dresses in the evening, and 
black patent slippers for the day¬ 
time, with black hose. Tan Suede 
stockings to match are still much 


seen, and tan Suede gloves are almost more 
worn than anything else for evening. I have 
seen a few people wearing mittens, but they have 
not advanced much in favour since last season. 
They make the hand look wide across. Tan 
and other light neutral shades will probably 
supersede the much-worn and much-abused 
white ones ; and if we wear the light hues, 
which have been so popular in Paris this year, 
the drabs, fawns, and grey, in tailor-made 
gowns, our gloves will certainly match them, 
and not improbably our hats and toques as 
well. In the early spring we shall see the usual 
flower-toques, which always herald the bright 
days of the year, and which are so becoming, 
and look so dainty on a well-dressed head. 

At the present moment we are becoming 
rather over-done with the Pompadour heads, 
which greet us at every turn. The appearance 
of some of them leaves much to be desired in 
the way of tidiness. This universal adoption 
seems to point to an early change in hair¬ 
dressing, though Englishwomen are far too 
conservative in their ideas of coiffure , and are 
inclined to stick to any style which suits them. 
If we may judge from what we have lately 
seen, this change will be in the direction of 
great simplicity. The hair will be waved, and 
worn in a coil on the nape of the neck, and 
the front parting will be seen once more. Let 
us hope that we shall all be firm and sensible 
enough to select the method which suits us 
the best. It would be delightful to see in 
hair-dressing the same determined individual¬ 
ity that we see displayed in our underclothing, 
where our independence is quite remarkable. 


LOG OF VOYAGE TO THE CAPE, 

AND DIARY OF ARMY NURSING IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


PART I. 

“ Fifty thousand horse and foot 
Going to Table Bay.” 


Saturday , Dec. 30, 1899.— Bon voyage ! 
All the friends of the outward bound met 
aboard the SS. Othello in Southampton Docks 
at mid-day, and lunched right royally 'pour 
commencer. Delightful to have a little batch 
of best friends to see one off—indeed ours was 
such a merry party that one distressed lady 
put the Colonel, her husband (suffering from 
malaria), in my charge, as she thought the 
cheerful element might cure him, and the 
ship-doctor was “so young.” So it’s 'well to 
be cheerful—and old ! Before the lonely feel¬ 
ings had come, imagine my solace at meeting 
an old friend from South Devon, and we 
immediately arranged to share cabins. But 
for her I should indeed feel “ alone on a wide, 
wide sea ”—which makes one think how times 
have changed, and that thirty years ago hardly 
a woman in England would have started off 
for Africa alone. The bell rang for visitors to 
clear as all were taking a last hasty cup of tea 
together, and “ Pour me out a cup, dear, for 
the last time,” says Someone for whom I have 
poured it so often ! 

Last good-byes are always better not de¬ 
scribed. 

Then, as the friends filed off, the mails filed 
on—a seemingly endless stream of mail-bags, 
and how eagerly watched for by those far 
away, and how pathetic to think that some 
of the messages contained in them would 
never reach the loved ones! 

In the excitement of the moment perhaps 
one hardly realised the desolation of being 
really left to start for a far continent, with the 
forms one loves best waving from the shore. 


The crowds cheered, the bands played, the 
handkerchiefs fluttered, the great ship heaved, 
and we had left England’s protecting soil. 
For how long ? Ah, who knows ! Dimly I 
could see them still standing there. And we 
who were left turned to one another— 

“ I’m so thankful you’re here, Tiny.” 

“ And I, to have you, Maris dear.” 

So we started for a new world. 

* * * * 

Then we unpacked and settled into our 
cabins. Small quarters for two—but what a 
relief to be friends instead of strangers ! Dinner 
quickly followed, and the uniforms, in the elec¬ 
tric light, gave quite the appearance of a fancy 
ball. There are a few Germans aboard, a 
veiy few private passengers (hardly any ladies), 
the rest being officers, bound for their terrible 
work, and the nursing sisters. There are 
about twenty of us, mostly strangers to each 
other. The full uniform for dinner, en masse , 
is very pretty, and the scarlet and white remind 
me of the sweet nuns in their white and red in 
some quiet old convent garden. 

The Briton , homeward bound, brought such 
terrible accounts of the high seas in the 
Channel (we all, even ashore, remember Thurs¬ 
day night) that we were ordered to anchor—an 
almost unparalleled occurrence—and remained 
at anchor till six the next morning. Yet in 
the night we were congratulating ourselves on 
being such good sailors, as we thought we 
were moving. We soon found the difference 
when we did move ! Tiny and I made some 
tea, in old hospital style, and drank to our 
good luck before turning in. f hardly slept at 
all, chiefly owing to the intolerable stuffiness 
of the cabin. I don’t like ship tea and 
“ shippy ” butter and toast, though, no 
doubt, we shall congratulate ourselves if we 
get anything half so good when we are field¬ 


nursing. We are, of course, first-class pas¬ 
sengers. Many courses for every meal, with 
beef-tea in the middle of the morning and 
coffee after lunch and dinner. 

Sunday , Dec. 31.—“The old year lies 
a-dying,” though we can hardly realise it, nor 
that it is Sunday, or anything so ordinary as 
the regular sequence of days. So much has 
happened to us since last Sunday ! So much 
will happen before it is all over .... I only 
pray not to be too homesick, that is beyond 
bearing. To be sea-sick is mild and inevitable. 
Tiny and I bravely spent all day on deck, 
and were congratulated on being the only 
ladies there—so, of course, I didn’t confess 
I was ill each time I went below. A glorious 
day, brilliant sunshine and a perfect sea and 
sky, but a strong wind and bitterly cold. We 
had every wrap we possessed, including my 
eider-down, tucked round us in our deck¬ 
chairs, without being warmed. But someone 
came to our rescue with his mackintosh sheet, 
which saved our being drenched with spray. 
An English gentleman, whether in khaki or in 
mufti, or even in rags (as those who know the 
poor know well), is always the gallant pro¬ 
tector of the weak, though it be only the 
weakness of cold and sea-sickness. We hoped 
this poor boy (for he was quite a young 
officer) would never be lying on the field in 
this mackintosh sheet stained with his blood. 
One cannot help thinking of these dreadful 
possibilities in a ship bound for the War. 

Little Tiny was promised, by Someone, a 
Victoria Cross if she brought me home safe and 
well, and she has been working for it to-day by 
being good to me until she was bowled over 
herself, poor little soul. But even mal de i?ier 
can be partially suppressed, for you see I am 
writing gaily. Shall be so glad when we 
come to summer weather : it’s very cold, and 
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one lon^s for the cosy fireside of happy memory. 
I hope the dear things at home are not anxious, 
there’s not a bit of need. Plow different their 
Sunday is ! And the old hospital Sundays 
always so cheerful and quiet. I suppose they 
have just begun their evening hymn-singing. 
And we are bounding on and on. 

Beautiful sea-gulls have followed us all day, 
swooping round and sailing on without any 
screws or thudding machinery ! We saw the 
Needles this morning, and old Portland. 
Were too far out to know anything of Ply¬ 
mouth. And now Cornwall—the Cornwall of 
happy holidays—is far behind, and we are out 
in mid-channel. 

I inquired of the ship-doctor for my patient, 
but didn’t feel like doing anything for anybody 
till tea-time. Then I went to inquire for him, 
took him his tea, and milk and soda. Only an 
Englishman would start on a journey, at the 
end of which he would probably be shot, with 
a temperature of 103°, and feeling as ill as that 
means. I only trust not to be ill far away ; 
it’s then one would feel the 6,000 miles’ dis¬ 
tance. 

Jan. 2, 1900.—New Year’s Dayis eloquently 
silent! I think everyone spent it in bed. 
And all that has ever been said about the Bay 
is true of it! It was pouring all day too. 
However, I determined to get a breath of air 
in the evening. “ Pretty plucky too,” said the 
stewardess, as she helped me dress, as I was ill 
all the time. Oh, those cabins ! But it was 
worth while when once on deck, and one 
quickly revived. The few people up were 
bowling about like ninepins in the wind and 
swell. I was swept, chair and all, right 
against the side of the ship. But I lay on 
deck till ten o’clock, and to-day am as fit as 
a fiddle, so feel that I’m a good sailor after 
all—most of the ladies are still in various 
stages of invalidism. 

A bugle calls to meals, which sounds most 
military. There are frames all along the tables 
to fix the plates and glasses, yet even so, 
there’s a crashing and a jingling when a great 
lurch comes. They are reviling the ship, 
and say she is an eighteen-year-okl tub, that 
in the Bidton one would hardly feel motion 
to-day. 

Mr. B. is aboard, a non-intellectual-looking 
youth. More interesting is Lady R., a most 
charming woman, who is going to offer her 
services in any capacity when she gets there, in 
order to serve humanity, and to be near her 


son, who will be fighting. “ I am not a trained 
nurse,” she says, “ but I can do what I am told, 
and I know how to hold my tongue ”—two of 
the chief points of “ training,” after all. She, 
and the pretty young girl with her, are busy 
making flannel jackets for the wounded, and 
are taking out a cargo of 120 cushions for 
the sick. 

We are now midway between Finisterre and 
Madeira, about 400 miles from home. We 
are longing for Madeira, but fear we shall 
arrive there at midnight owing to the twelve 
hours’ delay in the Solent. I was so looking 
forward to terra firma and all the quaint 
foreignness of a semi-tropical port. How I 
have always longed to roam the world over, 
and it is strange to have my wish at last. 
Have so often said with the little girl in the 
Log of the Nereid , “ I want to go to sea welly, 
welly much.” And I should be quite satisfied 
if I could do the other half of the world on my 
honeymoon! 

There is a merry little blue-eyed sister 
aboard who has done three years’ yellow-fever 
nursing in Brazil. “Brazil is lovely enough 
to make you cry,” she says. She is a perfect 
little sailor, and it does one good to look at 
her. Some of the sisters are terribly tired out, 
having come straight from hospital work, so 
I’m lucky to have had a rest. Some have 
served a short time in military stations at 
home since the war. We hope to be able to 
work together (the reserves) in a camp of our 
own. 

Eight bells—tea-time. All this scribbled on 
my knee, as I lie in my deck-chair close to the 
waves I love. 

After dinner. A sea-sick little band plays 
through dinner (reminding me of Nurse Young 
and myself playing “ Bonnie Dundee ” in 
Mariston) every evening except Sundays. 
There is no chaplain nor any clergyman on 
board. (The mate attributes five days’ 
disaster last time to the presence of five par¬ 
sons.) The Captain reads prayers on Sunday 
mornings. 

Wednesday , Jan. 3.—Eveiything to be 
ready for post to-day. We touch Madeira 
early in the morning." I bad the misfortune 
to break my watch-glass, which slipped out of 
my berth ; hope I can get it mended. Awfully 
glad to have brought mufti for voyage, as we 
wear full uniform for dinner only. My patient 
the Colonel is convalescent, and turns the 
tables by waiting on me—when not writing to 


his wife, as he seems to be doing always. The 
old Colonels are very sedate, and mess solemnly 
together, playing chess soberly afterwards. I 
must reverse my opinion of Mr. B.; he is de¬ 
lightful to talk to. He is studying deep books 
on the Transvaal. “ We must not disturb your 
novel-reading, Mr. B.” He responds gallantly, 
“I love to be disturbed.” He expects to 
interview Kruger personally. 

We have just passed the Dunvegan Castle 
homeward bound. She was sailing along 
grandly. I enclose a breakfast menu (lunch 
and dinners are in proportion), from which you 
will see we fare well. At Cape Town, where 
butter is 10s. per lb., or at Ladysmith, where 
whisky is ^5 per bottle, we shall probably be 
on shorter rations. It is glorious to be going, 
and to feel oneself part of the great throbbing 
heart of the nation, although I think that 
those left at home in patient waiting and 
anxiety are doing the bravest work. Do you 
remember the picture in the Graphic, of 
friends seeing the troops off, with the motto 
“ They also serve who only stand and wait ” ? 
You, dear noble things, all “ stand and wait ” 
at home. 

I am writing under difficulties in a strong 
breeze on the hurricane deck, though one pur¬ 
posely sought a breezy spot this morning, as 
it’s so much warmer. Our port-hole has not 
been opened yet; there’s no ventilation in the 
cabin. I’m getting quite to enjoy rocking and 
lurching about all night, and have acquired 
the correct slanting gait by day, called “ sea- 
legs.” Some of the poor souls are still suffer¬ 
ing ! I consider my two days’ hors de co?nbat 
quite a large enough contribution to the war 
fund. 

Tiny wouldn’t mind being left on African 
soil for the sake of having an officer’s funeral! 
But I’m looking forward to coming home 
again. My palm was told last night—a long 
life line, good health, and plenty of luck and 
happiness. 

The horses are recovering, and we go to feed 
them. Fear this won’t cure me of roving, as 
I shall want to go round the world more than 
ever ! I’m so enjoying the sea, and feeling so 
well. My next instalment of the log will be 
posted from the Cape, and then I shall know 
my fate. 

I want it to be a camp hospital, and some¬ 
thing more exciting than Wynberg ! Anyhow, 
I haven’t a grain of fear, whatever happens. 

{To he contmued.) 
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By ROSA NOUCHET TE CAREY, Author of “Nellie’s Memories,” “ Mollie’s Prince,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

“i FACE MY BOGEYS.” 

“From the difficulties of the path, O heart, 
Do not turn the rein, for the traveller 
Should not think of descent and ascent.” 

_ Hafiz. 

I HAVE no wish to repeat what followed. 
When any human being opens his or 
her heart to another, such confidence 
should be held sacred, but it was a sad 
piece of work that fell to my share that 
evening. Poor, troubled, short-sighted 
Miss Faith, but she grew calmer pre¬ 
sently. I did not leave her until she was 
safe in bed, and had taken a soothing 
draught that Dr. Hoskin had prescribed, 
but that walk home in the darkness was 
like a nightmare to me, and all my 
thoughts seemed jumbled up in the 


most curious way. Once I caught 
myself saying out loud as I crossed 
the goose-green by the vicarage gate, 
“ Well, it is no business of mine, surely. 
Am I my brother’s keeper?” and then 
I grew hot with shame. Had that 
cowardly thought really been mine ? 

“ I must face my bogeys,” I muttered 
as I groped my way down the sandy 
lane. Johnson looked rather startled 
as he let me in. 

“ Why, Mrs. Berrie, you do look 
fagged, to be sure,” he exclaimed, 
“ but Mrs. Jones is keeping your 
supper hot, and there’s a good fire 
in the Brown parlour,” but though I 
thanked him and tried to do justice to 
the tempting little dish set before me, 
it was a miserable failure, so I made a 
headache my excuse and crept up to bed, 


leaving a message for Hope, for I felt I 
could not face any of them that night. 

Even now I never think of that long 
night without a shudder. Hour after 
hour I faced my bogeys, or fought a 
pitched battle with the demon of self- 
love, and it was deadly wrestling too, 
for victory meant to me the loss of all 
that I held dear and that I most fondly 
prized, and more than once, as I wetted 
my pillow with tears, I said to myself 
that it was too hard, that so great a 
sacrifice was not required ; but, thank 
God, my good angel did not forsake me, 
and in my weakest moment strength 
came. Then I slept, and in my dream 
I thought Richard met me and smiled 
at me, and when I woke the pale sun¬ 
shine of a November morning "was 
shining into my room. 
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I knew Mr. Mostyn was not going to 
town that day, so 1 followed him into 
the smoking-room, and we had a long 
talk together, and by and by Mrs. 
Mostyn joined us. 

Oh, how good they both were to me. 
The tears of gladness were soon running 
down my face ; to hear how much they 
thought of me, and how dearly Mr. 
Mostyn prized the services of his humble 
kinswoman. It was a long time before 
he would fall in with my notion, but 
presently he said quite abruptly— 

“ Well, well, don’t ask me, just follow 
your good heart, Berrie, and God bless 
you,” and there was an odd break in 
his voice as he said this, and there were 
actually tears in Mrs. Mostyn’s eyes too. 

I had told Miss Faith that I should 
not go to her until evening, and as 
Hope was to spend the day with a 
friend, it was impossible for her to call 
at Nutlands. I was secretly glad to 
know that. 

At the appointed hour I started for 
the cottage. This time as I opened 
the garden gate there was a yellow 
stream of lamplight from the uncur¬ 
tained window ; Miss Faith was evidently 
expecting me. 

I found her in her usual place. She 
looked rather better and greeted me 
with a faint smile. 

“ What a dark night it is, Berrie,” 
she said, trying to speak cheerfully. “ If 
you pay me such late visits, you ought 
to carry a lantern, as Mrs. Marland 
does. You might sprain your ankle 
against the tree-stumps.” 

Yes, I must see about it,” I returned 
rather absently, for my thoughts were 
otherwise engaged. “ Miss Faith, I 
want to ask you a question. Have you 
any use for the little room that looks 
over the porch ? ” 

“ The porch room do you mean ? ” 
and it was clear that my question sur¬ 
prised her. “ No, of course not, Berrie ; 
I have one spare room, and I am not 
likely to fill that.” 

“Then perhaps you will let me have 
it, Miss Faith,” I returned quietly, but 
I know my voice shook a little. “ 1 
was awake all last night thinking of 
you and your troubles, my dear, and I 
have made up my mind that, if you are 
willing to have me, I will just cast in 
my lot with you and do my best to 
make you happy.” 

I think she was too much astonished 
to speak, for she just sat and stared at 
me in a sort of innocent uncomprehend¬ 
ing way. 

“ What is that you say?” she asked 
at last. “ Have you taken leave of your 
senses, Berrie, or have I taken leave of 
mine ? ” 

“ Neither one northe other. Miss Faith, 
my dear, for it is the sober truth I am 
telling you. We are both lone women ; 
the only difference is that I am a work¬ 
ing woman, thank God, and so it is 
easier for me to be cheerful. I have 
been turning it over in my mind all 
night, and it seems to me that I am 
wanted here more than at Wildcroft. 
Would you not be happier, Miss Faith, 
my dear, if you had your old Berrie to 
take care of you and to talk to you when 
you felt dull and lonesome ?” 


“Happier, Berrie?” and then such 
a soft flush came to her face and her 
eyes had their old brightness. “ Oh, 
you good woman, you dear woman, but 
I will not tell you what I think just now. 
No, I will not be so selfish, I cannot 
accept your sacrifice. I know how you 
love Wildcroft. Do you think I could 
spoil your life in that fashion ? No, 
Berrie, no, but I am deeply grateful 
to you all the same.” 

“You will not spoil ray life, Miss 
Faith,” I returned earnestly, “any 
more than the Jewish widow spoilt 
hers when she cast her two mites into 
the treasury ; she was a richer woman 
for her loss, you may be sure of that. 1 
do not deny that the very stones of 
Wildcroft are dear to me, and that I 
had hoped to die under my kinsman’s 
roof, but I cannot forget that you are 
my kinswoman too. Listen to me, dear 
heart,” for she seemed about to in¬ 
terrupt me. “ I am no longer needed 
at Wildcroft, they can do without me. 
Mrs. Mostyn is a grand housekeeper, 
and Mrs. Jones is an old servant now 
and has got used to her master’s ways, 
and Hope is grown up, and as for Nina, 
she has her new mother to look after 
her.” I was sorry I said this, for there 
was a sudden cloud on Miss Faith’s 
face, but it cleared at my next words. 
“So if you will have me, my dear, I 
mean to take possession of that porch 
room, and to help you and Burton. 
Don’t you think it will be pleasant to 
have someone to fetch and carry for 
you, and to share your gardening, and 
to sit with you on winter evenings,” 
but she would not let me go on ; she 
took my hands and held them tightly. 

“Berrie,” she said with a little sob, 
“ I am very selfish, but I cannot refuse 
your offer. My dear old friend, you 
are doing this for my sake, and because 
it kills me to live alone. Yes, I will 
accept your generous sacrifice, and 
accept it gratefully, but on one con¬ 
dition.” 

“What is that, Miss Faith?” for I 
was doubtful of her meaning, and I did 
not want her to pay me the handsome 
salary Mr. Mostyn had given me. I 
had money saved for my old age and 
did not need it. 

“ My condition is that you come here 
as my friend,” she replied firmly. “There 
shall be no question of service between 
you and me ; from the day you enter 
Nutlands I shall only remember that 
you are my trusted friend and kins¬ 
woman.” 

“ But, Miss Faith, my dear-” 

“ It must not be Miss Faith any 
longer,” she returned very sweetly. 
“Cousin Faith will suit me best. No, 
you shall not argue the point, Berrie ; 
you will only become an inmate of Nut¬ 
lands on this condition. I need no 
housekeeper—Burton is my factotum— 
but I do need a daily companion and 
friend. I will not even offer to pay you 
what my brother has always given, for 
I am not as rich as he is, but I will give 
you as much as I can afford ; money 
shall never be a question between 
us. What is mine shall equally be 
yours.” 

I was so taken aback with Miss Faith’s 


loving speech that I could not answer 
her. I could do nothing but cry like a 
baby. 

“ Give, and it shall be given to you 
again.” Those blessed words were true 
indeed ! How could I guess that my 
poor sacrifice, that I had made so 
grudgingly and with such bitterness 
of heart, should be bringing me this 
rich return ? 

“Shall it be so, Berrie ? ” she said 
very gently. “ Will you come and make 
Nutlands your home?” and when I 
said “Yes,” she put up her face and 
kissed me for the first time in her life, 
for with all her loving heart Miss Faith 
was very shy and reserved, and was by 
no means a demonstrative woman. 

So it was all settled between us, and 
before I left that evening, it was arranged 
that I should come to her in three weeks’ 
time. 

I knew Mr. and Mrs. Mostyn would 
be willing to part with me for Miss 
Faith’s sake, for she was a heavy bur¬ 
den on their minds, and it was better 
to make the wrench at once and not 
stay over Christmas as they at first 
proposed. The hardest part was break¬ 
ing it to Hope. It grieved me to see 
how shocked and pale she looked. 

“You are going to leave us, Berrie,” 
she exclaimed in such a hurt voice, 
“and at once—before Christmas; and 
there will be no dear Brown parlour any 
more. Oh, it will not be home at all 
without you, Berrie dear,” and my dar¬ 
ling put down her head on my shoulder 
and said how she would miss me and 
many other nice things. 

But presently she got to understand it 
all better, and then she took a more 
cheerful view of it. 

“Yes, I see,” she said very gravely. 
“ Of course you are only doing it for 
Aunt Faith’s sake, and we must all love 
you for that. But we shall not really 
lose you, Berrie; we shall see you 
every day, you may depend on that. 
You will have to listen to all my worries 
just the same, though you will not be 
in your Brown parlour. Oh, I have 
such a grand idea ! ” and here Hope 
smiled happily. “ The Brown parlour 
shall still be Berrie’s room. I mean to 
tell father and Brenda that, and it shall 
always be kept in readiness for you, and 
when you like to come over for an after¬ 
noon, we will have tea there just in the 
old way. And you will have two homes, 
that is all the difference,” went on Hope 
cheerfully, “and Nina and I will half 
live at Nutlands. I shall bring you 
Gordon’s and Owen’s letters to read, 
and I will help you and Aunt Faith 
make that new fernery we always 
planned in the copse,” and so she 
chatted on, and it comforted me to hear 
her. 

My dear bright Hope ! How little she 
guessed that leaving her was the worst 
part of all! True, I should see her every 
day either at Nutlands or Wildcroft, 
but the same roof would not cover us, 
and there would be no good-night chats 
in the Brown parlour, no sweet girlish 
voice singing about the house as I sat 
at work. 

Nina’s wrath when she heard the news 
was somewhat amusing. 
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“I call it just horrid of you, Berri- 
kins, ,, she exclaimed, turning - very red, 
“ but it is much horrider of Aunt Faith. 
She is as bad as a common thief, for 
she has stolen you away from us,” and 
then she marched off in high dudgeon 
to confide her grievances to her step¬ 
mother, for Mrs. Mostyn had quite won 
the little girl’s heart, and they were firm 
friends now. 

1 was very busy during the next three 
weeks, so I was not much at Nutlands, 
but Hope seemed to spend hours there 
every day, and now and then she brought 
Miss Faith back with her. 

I never saw such a change in anyone. 
Dr. Hoskin laughingly accused me of 
witchcraft when he saw her again, but 
he warmly commended my plan. 

“ It is a famous idea, Berrie,” he said, 
rubbing his hands in a pleased manner. 
“ Miss Mostyn will be a different woman 


when she has your cheerful society, and 
we shall have no more nerves or fine 
lady’s vapours ; but I prophesy that you 
will spoil her. You spoil everybody, and 
she will tyrannise over you body and 
soul,” and then he went off looking as 
pleased as Punch, and I knew then that 
he had been a bit bothered about Miss 
Faith. 

It was about this time that I noticed 
that she treated Mrs. Mostyn in a more 
sisterly way, and left off carping at her 
when we were alone. 

“ I think she is a good creature,” she 
would say to me as seriously as though 
she had just discovered this fact for 
herself, “and certainly Graham seems 
very happy,” and soon after this she 
took to calling her Brenda quite 
naturally. I saw Mrs. Mostyn flush 
with pleasure when she first heard it. 

By and by Miss Faith came pottering 


about the house of her own accord, but 
she always landed first in the Brown 
parlour, and if she found me busy she 
would go in search of Hope. 

I could see they had their secrets 
together, and that Mrs. Mostyn was 
in their confidence. One day they all 
went up to town together, and though 
Miss Faith was laid up with a headache 
the next day, she seemed quite proud 
of herself and not a little mysterious on 
the subject of their shopping. 

“ It nearly killed me, Berrie, but I 
enjoyed it all the same,” she observed, 
“and we had such a nice luncheon at 
the restaurant. Graham met us there, 
and then we went to Ma—I mean,” with 
an alarmed air as though she feared 
letting the cat out of the bag, “ that he 
spent the rest of the afternoon with us, 
which was very nice for Brenda.” 

(To be continued.) 



SPRING IS NIGH. 

By GORDON STABLES, M.D., C.M., R.N. (“MEDICUS ”). 


Yes, spring is coming—spring is nigh. Look 
where you like, or in what direction you 
please, down here in the bracing cool country, 
and everything repeats the joyful tidings : 
spring is coming. The catkins are drooping 
from the hazels, and ere many days are past, 
the tiny crimson lady-flowers will ope their 
eyes and gaze wonderingly around them. 
The dusky green leaves of the honeysuckle 
are spreading all over the still leafless hedges, 
yet every branch and twiglet on those hedges 
is starred over with white buds. The grass is 
green at the hedge foot, and the ponds are 
snowed over with anemones. If you go into 
the woods you shall see many a curious wee 
wild thing that has slept soundly all the 
weary winter through. See yonder velvet- 
jacketed mole, how quickly he scurries away 
to hide himself. He has" no faith in man. 
That is the mole, but yonder is a vole 
ignorantly called the water-rat. How funny 
he looks, sitting up on one end at the other 
side of the pond and squeezing the water out 
of his eyes with his wee, wee knuckles that he 
may get a better look at you. Look into the 
bottom of that pond and you shall see many 
a strange little denizen of the deep. Those 
little creatures with coats of sand are caddis- 
worms. They are mysteries. But there is no 
mystery about that huge water-beetle as big 
and black as a penny ink-bottle. He runs up 
to the caddis-worm, moves his mandibles, and 
glares. He would eat the worm if he did not 
wear a jacket of shingles. But now he hastily 
buries himself in the sand, and in a few seconds 
a whole shoal of beautiful fish make their 


appearance. How happy they must be! 
How they leap, and dance, and gambol, and 
rub their cold noses together! They know 
that spring is coming, and verily, I would 
rather be a happy little trout than an unhappy 
human being. 

You draw reluctantly away from the pond 
and have a glance at the trees. Bud and 
bourgeon everywhere. And on their boughs 
cheerily sings the thrush, and sadly melodious 
are the blackbird’s notes. 

A little farther down the wood and at the 
edge of a field you find a rookery, The nests 
are nearly all built and ready, but still they 
squabble, and caw, and scream, and fight as 
they steal each other’s sticks, and the din is 
indescribable. 

While you have been studying the rookery, 
somebody has been sitting on his haunches 
quietly washing his face. But you turn 
quickly round, and, with the fear of a night¬ 
mare at its little heart, it starts off and is seen 
no more. It was only a hare. 

“I’m truly sorry man’s dominion 

ITas broken Nature’s social union, 

And justifies that ill opinion 

Which makes thee startle 

At me, thy poor earth-born companion 
And fellow mortal.” 

And now, my girl readers having listened so 
patiently to my prattle about spring, it is time 
to inform them that if spring has its beauties 
it has its dangers too, and it is against some 
of these I wish to warn them. The most 
common of all, probably, is cold in the head. 


The symptoms are, I believe, too well known 
to call for elaborate description. The sneezing, 
the running of water from the nostrils, the 
stuffiness generally, the headache and slight 
fever, and probably the shivering, all these 
indicate the oncome of a severe cold, which, 
if not treated at once and well, may creep 
downwards to the lungs and induce a severe 
attack of bronchitis. In its first stages a cold 
may be broken by bathing the feet and legs 
in hot mustard and water, getting to bed as 
soon as possible, and having first a draught of 
ipecacuanha wine, with a little sweet nitre and 
solution of the acetate of ammonia. This in 
water, and half an hour after a good bowl of 
gruel. Aperient medicine should be taken 
next day, and confinement to the house for 
a day or two will set things about right. 
There is no need of a doctor unless there 
may be wheezing or a painful cough. But 
remember this : although the room may be 
kept warm with jolly old English fires, if we 
keep up the windows we keep out our very 
best friend, one who cometh to us with good 
health in one hand and real happiness in the 
other, and that is Friend Fresh Air. It will be 
noted that I am one of those men who do not 
make cold weather a bogey, and do we not 
take cold most often in mild weather, weather 
such as midges and microbes revel in ? Here 
is a personal anecdote in point. When last in 
the Arctic regions I was shooting one day on 
the ice accompanied by my servant. We 
always go two and two on the ice. On this 
particular day the ice was loose, and the leaps 
we had to take from berg to berg were trying and 
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THE GIRL'S OWN RARER. 


dangerous. I missed once and went plump 
down among the sharks—they are from fifteen 
to eighteen feet long, and fierce beyond con¬ 
ception. When I fell in I thought not of 
drowning, being a good swimmer, but I did 
think about those terrible tigers of the sea. 
My man quickly threw the rope, and I got to 
bank without even so trifling a loss as one of 
my legs. Of course I was soaked to the skin. 
There was no wind, but the temperature was far 
below zero. I speedily undressed, and my 
Shetlander wrung as much water as he could 
from my clothes, getting one finger badly 
frozen for his pains. By this time everything 
was as hard as corrugated iron. The nearest 
ship was a Dane about three miles off, and in 
my garments of mail I had to walk all the 
way. I certainly was well set up, but crackled 
all over at every step, and had a difficulty in 
making the leaps from berg to berg. But we got 
there all the same, and I was exceedingly well 
treated. He dressed me in a suit of his own, 
and I dined with him while my clothes thawed 
and dried at the galley fire. And now we come 
to the point : I caught not a vestige of cold. 

And here, girls, I will give you further 
proof that it is neither cold nor damp that 
gives cold. Indeed, I maintain that though 
exposure to bad weather may and does 
weaken the body, it can no more give rise to 
what is called a cold or catarrh than it can 
account for a sprained ankle or a cut finger. 
The very word cold is misleading. Moreover, 
it does much mischief because it prevents 
young folks from enjoying life and laying up a 
store of hardiness that should enable them to 
defy the attacks of even the worst of ailments 
for years and years to come. They can walk 
in the midst of pestilence and be not afraid, 
for, mind you, it is always the weakly that 
disease or epidemics go for first. If a strong 
girl is attacked she need not fear, she will 
shake it off in a day or two. 

Let us hear now what the Spectator says on 
this subject. It is very comforting for an 
author to have good authorities agree with 
him. The following is to be found in the 
pages of the Family Doctor , a paper that 
makes really good extracts from all others. 

“ Most of us know to our cost the unhappy 
effects that follow upon ‘ catching a cold.’ 
How we caught one has long been wrapped 
in mystery, although the popular notion has 


generally ascribed its cause to draughts or the 
wearing of damp clothing. Naturally the 
result has been to create an almost super¬ 
stitious fear of anything remotely connected 
with a draught, while some people go so far 
as to deprive their houses of necessary 
ventilation in their anxiety to keep a * cold 5 
at bay. But we are beginning to learn that 
we have been very mistaken in our exclusion 
of these same draughts. We were, in fact, 
shutting the door in the face of our best 
friend. In proof of this the Spectator points 
to the curious fact that Nansen and his men 
did not once catch cold during their three 
years’ stay amongst the Polar icefields. But 
as soon as they returned to civilisation and its 
comforts they took colds by the score. 
Certainly they had golden opportunities for 
doing so when further north. Nansen and 
Johansen, when wandering on foot over the 
ice, were nearly changed into icicles them¬ 
selves. Their wet clothes were simply frozen 
on their bodies, and when they rolled them¬ 
selves up at night in their sleeping bags it 
took them about an hour to thaw. Yet they 
did not take cold. Similarly the members of 
the Jackson-ITarmsworth expedition wandered 
for three years in Franz-Josef Land, mostly in 
damp clothes, with wet feet and with the 
constant companionship of a bitter easterly 
wind, yet they did not take cold till they 
returned, when colds attacked them un¬ 
mercifully. Other travellers in the Arctic 
regions have had a like experience, and it is 
well known that colds are unknown in the 
Observatory on the top of Ben Nevis. When 
a member of the staff pays a visit to the 
villages below, he usually takes back a good 
supply of colds with him. 

“ Clearly, then, colds are not due to draughts 
or damp, and the sooner we divest our minds 
of this popular superstition the better for us. 
We shall then begin to give our bodies the 
chance to become robust by the free admission 
of fresh air to our lungs by night as well as 
by day. Acting on this principle, the treat¬ 
ment of consumption has been entirely revolu¬ 
tionised during the last few years by scientific 
doctors. At Nordrach, in Germany, about 
90 per cent, of consumptive patients are cured 
by the open-air system, combined with suit¬ 
able exercise and food. It certainly sounds 
somewhat absurd to say that patients are 


encouraged to sit in the rain till wet through, 
and then to allow their clothes to dry on 
their bodies. Nevertheless, it is a fact, and 
they may indulge in wet feet and draughty 
windows to their heart’s content, knowing 
that the result will be beneficial. During a 
ten-months’ stay among these damp and 
chilly surroundings, Mr. Lambert declares in 
the Spectator that he never once heard of a 
patient catching cold. He himself, he says, 
has escaped for three years by merely having 
the windows open day and night in all 
weathers and seasons. The explanation is 
that a cold is an infectious disease due to a 
microbe, which is killed by freezing, and 
coddled into greater vitality by warmth. We 
catch a cold sometimes because a chill has 
lowered the tone of the system and has given 
the microbe a chance, but there seems to be 
little doubt that it is not the cold that is 
caught but the microbe. Let us therefore 
fling our windows wide, and endeavour to 
make our bodies so robust as to be immune 
from the ‘ cold ’ scourge and the host of 
diseases that follow in its train.” 

Early Rising and the Bath. 

I am no betting man, never wagering any¬ 
thing more than a postage stamp that has only 
been used once. Well, I would not mind 
wagering half a dozen of these that there 
are more sweetly pretty and intellectual girls 
among our readers than there are artiong the 
readers of any other half dozen ladies’ journals 
in the tiny wee town of London. And I give 
some of the credit of this to myself, for I give 
the best of advice in a simple-hearted kind 
of way and they take it. I love all girls 
—my own mother was once a girl—but I 
love less those who get up too much, and who 
bleach their hair, and paint and powder. 
I feel real sorry for these, because I know 
so well that powder utterly spoils the com¬ 
plexion and draws the skin together, and 
that when they get to be about forty, they 
will be as wrinkled as a Malaga raisin. 

If you wish to retain your beauty, rise and 
take a cold bath. This stimulates the heart 
and gives a real natural and beautiful com¬ 
plexion. It strengthens the nerves, too ; 
gives one an erect carriage, and makes one as 
happy all day long as a little nigger boy in 
a newly-emptied sugar-cask. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


TWILIGHT CIRCLE. 

I must pass on to all the dear members of our Circle 
some of the cheering - messages which came to me 
from far-away lands during the Christmas season. 
The first was “A greeting from South India, Mala¬ 
bar Coast.” It was on a picture post-card, and I 
know you will all like to read the message it carried. 
“From a grateful Parsee girl-reader, from far-off 
India, who has derived untold solace and comfort 
from your ‘talks.’ May the Most High preserve 
you for many a year to come. A joyous season to 

you and yours. Your ever grateful-.” Do you 

wonder that my heart was full of thankfulness, and 
my eyes with glad tears, as I read the precious 
words ? The good wish “ for you and yours ” must 
be shared by all my girls. So I bid you rejoice 
with me and accept a share of this greeting from 
one of our Circle. Then another picture card from 
Budapesth brought loving wishes for the New Year 
from “ Olga, One of Your Girls,” which I warmly 
reciprocate. Next, a long letter from Sheila, a 
dear New Zealand lassie, who says, “ The Girl’s 
Own Paper is my favourite magazine. I have read 
it and loved it for many years ”—but she adds, “ It 
is a great sorrow to me that the ‘ Twilight Talks ’ 
are ended, which have been such a delight to me. 
I look up back numbers, and often, when I have 
been discouraged and sad, they have been the 
means of reviving hope and restoring courage.” 
Sheila is longing and striving to lead a higher, 
nobler life, but is sadly dissatisfied with the results 
of her best efforts, and almost ready to despair of 
ever doing any good in the world at all. “Tell 
me,” she writes, “how to make my life nobler and 


better. I long so fervently for this, and cry in my 
heart, ‘O for a closer walk with God!’” You 
are much too young at twenty to give way to 
despairing thoughts, dear Sheila, and if you were 
old instead of young, I should still say the same. 
For the love of God in Christ is eternal. I, who 
am far away from you, long to serve you. He Who 
said, “ Come unto Me, all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden, and I will refresh you,” is always near, 
always within hearing, always ready to fulfil His 
promises. Perhaps these long years of weakness 
and inability to share in the pleasures and pursuits 
befitting early girlhood have depressed you, and 
inclined you to look too persistently at the dark 
side. Ill health, a lonely country life, no girls of 
similar age near you of whom you could make 
friends, and bodily weakness which tied jmu to one 
spot and prevented you from going about and 
meeting such at a distance—all these things have 
been no light trials during nine out of your twenty 
years of life. Yet your next picture is such a 
beautiful one, that it steals like the brightness of 
the noonday sun over the sombre one which pre¬ 
ceded it and floods it with light. You are to be 
envied, dear Sheila, since you can write “ No one 
could be kinder or so unselfish as my mother. She 
s my dearest friend and my chief companion. 
None of my interests have ever been too trivial for 
her interest, and I need hardly say I love her 
devotedly. We work together, read together, go 
out together, and I often feel I would rather have 
her for my friend than any girl of my own age.” 
So, after all, you are very rich in companionship, 
and you have drawn for me a lovely picture of the 
perfect friendship which is possible, and which, 


indeed, ought to subsist between mothers and 
daughters. I have reproduced it that others may 
be led to admire and imitate it. You ask, “ Will 
you accept me as one of your girls ? ” Surely you 
have been one ever since we first sat together. Is 
not our “Twilight Circle” already a far-reaching 
club, though we wear no badge and our meetings 
are, in a sense, imaginary ? We meet heart to 
heart, soul to soul, though we may never see each 
other’s faces in the flesh. It is an ever-widening 
Circle, as my girls’ letters prove. “ In His Name ” 
would be a perfect motto for us to adopt. In His 
Name let me cheer you on to renewed effort, to 
hope first, then assurance. “ In due time you shall 
reap if you faint not.” 

I have many other dear correspondents to thank 
for cards with kind words and wishes, and oft- 
repeated prayers, “ May God spare you many years 
and still prosper you in your work.” This sweet 
message comes from many of my girls, and my 
response is another prayer that God will bless them 
abundantly, each and all, and make them true 
daughters of the Lord Almighty. 

B. W.—When I received your letter, it caused me 
quite a pang of regret. There were several appli¬ 
cants for an introduction to “ Une de vos Filles ” 
before yours arrived. She kindly undertook to 
write to two of these instead of the one promised, 
but owing to her extremely delicate health could 
not do more. I hope that a forthcoming “ Twilight 
Talk ” may help you and others who seem to be 
harassed with similar doubts and difficulties. I 
have not forgotten you, dear, and if I possibly 
can, I will send you a few lines myself, as I have 
your address. I do so want to cheer and help you. 
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Violet. —Your letter brought such good news that 
it came like a precious Christmas gift. What a 
happy contrast your present life presents to the 
one you described some time ago ! I really grieved 
over that first letter, it drew such a sad picture of 
your mind and life at the time. Now you write, 
“Thanks to the help of God, which I prayed 
earnestly for, I am striving hard to live a real 
Christian life and devote myself to the care of my 
dear mother and others who depend on me, and to 
use my time and strength in the service and to the 
glory of God.” Indeed, I rejoice to claim you as a 
girl of mine and a true member of our Twilight 
Circle. Not that you were less one of my girls 
before. Our family circle is such a wide one, and 
you know that the naughty children often lie 
nearest to the mother’s heart, because they seem to 
claim more anxiety, thought and prayer than the 
rest. You will realise the strong bond of union 
that subsists amongst the members of our Circle 
when I tell you that your first sad letter stirred the 
hearts of several amongst them. They were most 
anxious to be of use to you—a personal stranger to 
them all—by suggesting united prayer for you. 
So you see, dear Violet, that even your painful 
picture of your self and life at that time has been 
the means of stirring loving hearts to sympathy of 
the best and most practical sort. I trust you will 
persevere in the new and better life and be a great 
>lessing to all who love you. Write again at any 
time if I can help you. 

Another letter, also signed “Violet,” has been 
much longer awaiting a reply. It is one of those 
which I could not bear to destroy, and will be 
answered next month. 

Annie I.—I am glad that you look on me as a friend 
and are able to write, “ I know you will help me if 
you can.” I was not able to do this in the way 
you wished, because our last Twilight Talk was 
in print at the time. Still, our correspondence 
column brings us into closer individual touch than 
even our sittings side by side did. You want to 
be a Christian, and have no one to help you. 
Words like yours stir my motherly heart and make 
me wish that you and I could kneel side by side 
and pray that the desire of your heart may be fully 
answered. What a joy it is to feel that, though 
apart from each other and in a sense strangers, we 
are alike in God’s presence ! Your petition for 
stronger faith in His power and willingness to 
make you all you long to be, and my prayer on 
your behalf will reach Him as going from two who 
are agreed about what we shall ask. Read the 
sweet promise of Jesus in St. Matt, xviii. 19, 
and try to realise that it is for you and me, if we 
are thoroughly in earnest in seeking this great 
blessing of faith. “All things are possible to him 
that believetb.” 

Another Friend of Yours.— Every letter almost 
contains a lament that we no longer sit “ In the 
Twilight” together. You say that some of our 
“ talks ” have made you feel rather ashamed of 
yourself, and you think it harder to be good now 
than it was in the early Christian era when true 
faith in Christ buoyed up His followers to meet 
such awful deaths with unflinching courage. If we 
are Christ’s true disciples, the same faith should 
surely enable us to meet the lesser temptations and 
trials of to-day. Those early Christians had un¬ 
told dangers, difficulties, and hindrances to face. 
We have helps, opportunities, and encouragements 
on every side to make “the narrow way” smooth 
for us, if we care to avail ourselves of them. It is 
the only way that leads to eternal life, and even to 
those who find it beset with obstacles, it is also the 
only way in which true happiness can be found. In 
it we have Christ as our Leader, Captain, Guide, 
Example, and Heaven at the end of it. Is it not 
worth while to fight under such a Captain, and with 
the certainty of victory as the reward of “ patient 
continuance in well doing” ? Yes, I get many letters 
from all parts, as you will see, if you note the 
addresses of some of my correspondents. It would 
be better for you to write direct to the Editor on 
the subject of a fund such as you name. 

Your Affectionate Girlie, Nellie G.—My dear 
friend and helpful correspondent, “ Une de vos 
Filles,” has indeed been kind in doing more than 
she offered to do. You and another dear girl have 
been cheered, and, shall I say, blessed by her letters. 
She will be doubly sympathetic, because shejoo is 
an invalid, afid often suffers terribly. Rut this fact 
has not rendered her self-centred, but filled her 
with tender sympathy for others who suffer, whether 
in mind or body. So you, her other Twilight Circle 
correspondent, and I ought to feel the more grateful 
to her for the goodness which made her undertake 
this “bit of work for God.” She could not go out 
into the world and join in its active work, but she 
could and she did contrive a plan for sending out 
messages of comfort, even from a sick-room, to 
cheer sad hearts. We three ought indeed to 
ask God’s blessing for her, and on the messages 
she sends “ In His Name.” Thanks for yours 
to me. 

M. E. S.—I am so glad to know that my answer to 
your former letter has proved helpful. The illus¬ 
trations you give in your later one of the practical 
application of my advice and the results to yourself 
and your little charges, are very delightful reading. 
Ry all means write again if you feel that I can be 
of use to you. 


White Heather. —You want to influence for good 
the life of a girl friend of whose character you 
have drawn a dark picture. There are several 
obstacles in your way, the greatest of which is that 
your parents object, and evidently with good 
reason, to your intimacy with her. Next, the 
girl’s home influences, by your account, tend to 
encourage and foster the very faults which shock 
even one so young as yourself, and are patent to 
all who know her. There is so much in your letter 
which proves j r our honest desire to be of use to this 
girl that I should like to help you. You have 
evidently no influence over her, and though you 
seem to be fond of her, you arc doubtful if she cares 
much for you. You say it is with the greatest 
difficulty you can be with her, as your parents fear 
she will do you harm. Your duty is plain. You 
ought never to see this girl, or hold any intercourse 
with her without the knowledge and permission of 
your parents. If you persist in so doing, you will 
oe “doing evil that good may follow.” They are 
of an age to realise the danger to you of such inter¬ 
course, especially taking into account your love for 
the girl, and the fascination she exercises over you. 
You “are determined she shall do you no harm.” 
Are you so strong to resist temptation that you can 
afford to turn a deaf ear to the Rible words, “ Evil 
communications corrupt good manners ” ? You tell 
me, “ I hate preachers so myself that I can imagine 
how she would take it if I were to speak to her.” 
Look within, dear “White Heather,” and ask 
yourself, “ What is there in me to attract this girl 
from wrong to right ? Is my example likely to 
influence her for good ? ” You must begin at home, 
first, by obedience to your parents’ wishes and 
showing that nothing will induce you to sanction 
untruth or deception. Show that you reverence 
sacred things, and that, knowing something of your 
own weaknesses and failings, you are willing to be 
taught. It is a common thing for the young to 
say “ I hate to be preached at.” What does this 
mean ? That they are conscious of faults, but do 
not want to be told of them, or to give them up. 
Strive prayerfully to be an example of good living 
to this girl you love and want to help. Let your 
words and actions compel her to respect you. 
Rather avoid than seek her society, even when it 
is permitted, and perhaps in time she will realise 
that your friendship is worth having, and the 
preaching of your life may prove a blessing to her. 
At present, I fear she is more likely to harm you than 
you are—with all your good will—to benefit her. 

One Who is Truly Anxious.—I sympathise with 
your longing to be of real use to your little scholars. 
As a Sunday-school teacher I never had to do with 
the very little ones, but I have always felt that 
those who taught them were engaged in a truly 
delightful work, though it required special qualifi¬ 
cations for it; great patience with and great love 
for children, as well as the honest anxiety you 
express to make your lessons profitable to them ; 
also constant prayer for guidance; self-restraint, 
so that those young creatures, who are so quick to 
note all the teacher says and does, may learn only 
good lessons from your example. A bright, cheery, 
even temperament is invaluable in a teacher, and 
makes Sunday-school something to be looked for¬ 
ward to by the little ones. You find it difficult to 
retain the attention of your scholars. In preparing 
for your Sunday work, do you merely occupy a 
short time before meeting them in class, or do you, 
through the week, carefully note every little inci¬ 
dent that may help to illustrate your lessons ? You 
may do more without books than with them, by 
intelligent observation of child life in its various 
phases, its winsomeness, its charm, its faults and 
tempers. None are unimportant, for the wayward¬ 
ness which provokes a smile, perhaps, is the germ 
of strong self-will, and has to be uprooted. The 
smallest manifestation of kindliness and unselfish¬ 
ness in the little one should be acknowledged and 
the spirit that suggested it should be encouraged, 
so that it may grow with the child’s growth. Keep 
your eyes open. Many of my own lessons, both to 
children and older people, have been first taught to 
me as I have “ walked by the way.” The home 
fireside, the social gathering, the place of amuse¬ 
ment, the children’s playground, the square and 
the alley, all teem with lessons in and from which 
teachers may learn how to teach others. So, my 
dear Anxious One, let me advise you to be ever on 
the look-out. As to helpful books I can name one 
or two which laid the foundation of Rible teaching 
with my own children, and were a source or real 
delight to them. These were Line Upon Line , 
three parts, and The Peep of Day{ Longmans, Green, 
& Co). They (not the same copies, for the little 
ones wore more than one set to rags) are now in 
use amongst my youngest grandchildren, and are 
as great favourites with them as they were with 
their parents long ago. We should always satisfy 
ourselves that a society to which we contribute is 
worthy of our support, and that its objects com¬ 
mend themselves to our sympathy. We are apt to 
lose interest in Christian work, especially that 
carried on in distant lands, unless we keep in 
touch with it by reading. Reports come only once 
a year, and are often little studied except by those 
who really care. The knowledge of missionary self- 
devotion and of souls won for Christ by the untiring 
zeal of those who labour in far-away fields, must stir 
us to emulatetheir efforts by doing ourshareat home. 


“Winton” asks if the text 1 John iii. 15 means 
literally what is stated in it. “ What if the brother 
has given the greatest offence and done the 
greatest harm ? ” We have nothing to do with the 
degree of harm done by the various parties to the 
quarrel which has excited the hatred. It is no 
unusual thing for the offender to hate the one he 
has injured, because conscience reproaches him for 
the wrong he has done, and makes him miserable 
without stirring him to repentance. The meaning 
of this verse is, that he who hates has in him the 
same principle which was in Cain. Cain began 
with jealousy which led on to anger, hatred, a 
spirit of revenge, and murder. The text has been 
quoted to show that no murderer can be saved. 
But the text does not say this, and there have been 
many instances of deep and genuine repentance 
amongst those guilty of murder, and who doubtless 
found mercy from Him, Who, from the Cross, 
prayed for His murderers, “ Father, forgive 
them; for they know not what they do.” Read 
St. Matt. v. 43 to end. Christ’s own words 
will give the explanation you want. It is human 
nature to love our neighbour or friend, and to hate 
our enemies—“those who dcspitefully use us and 
persecute us.” But he who has become the child 
of God by adoption and grace, who knows some¬ 
thing of the love of God in Christ, has become a 
new creature also. The sublime command, “Love 
your enemies; do good to them that hate you,” is 
no longer impossible of fulfilment. The pardoned 
sinner owes so great a debt of love and gratitude to 
God, that, seeing he can never pay Him, he rejoices 
that in the spirit of Christ he can deal with his 
offending brother. Love for God, and hatred to 
man, even to one who has injured us, cannot abide 
in the same breast. Christ forgave and prayed for 
His murderers. In the martyr Stephen we see 
that the disciple may follow the Master’s example, 
for with his last breath he prayed, “ Lord, lay not 
this sin to their charge.” 

Nesta (Brighton).—You wish to know why the Editor 
does not- put in more Twilight Circle answers each 
month, when there are lots of others given. Dear 
Nesta, if anyone deserves reproach it is myself. 
The Editor has inserted every reply I was able to 
send. I suppose you have noticed my allusions to 
arrears of letters, and, indeed, there are many still 
to answer. I have gained ground a little this 
month, and I hope to do more next. In the mean¬ 
while, all my girl correspondents will, I hope, be¬ 
lieve that 1 have done what I could. Possibly 
portions of these answers will help some that are 
not directly addressed. None, believe me, are for¬ 
gotten, though their patience may be tried a little. 

A Postscript for all my Girls. —I note that in 
the International Correspondence Column, p. 191, 
Miss Freda Cameron expresses a wish to corre¬ 
spond with one of Ruth Lamb’s friends. It would 
give me great delight to bring more of my girls in 
contact with each other in this way. If only some 
bright, happy, thoroughly Christian girls would 
volunteer to correspond with some who are sad, 
lonely, troubled with doubts and fears, and longing 
for even an occasional message of sympathy and 
cheer, how much good might be done 1 I could act 
still as the “ Mother Friend ” in a case of difficulty. 
Thus far there have been many wanting help, but 
only one both willing and able to render it. What 
say you members of our happy circle ? I appeal to 
you “ In His Name.” 

MEDICAL. 

Iota.— The organism which causes acute rheumatism 
has not yet been discovered. Yet that it is an 
organism which produces that affection scarcely 
admits of a doubt, for rheumatism is essentially 
similar in its nature to those diseases which we 
know are due to organisms. We expect that the 
germ, whatever it may be, will be found to inhabit 
damp walls and clothing, for there is no doubt that 
acute rheumatism can frequently be traced to 
sleeping in damp places. Rheumatism is therefore 
placed among the acute infectious diseases. Ry 
the way, it does not necessarily follow that an 
infectious disease can be caught from one person 
by another. Ry an infectious disease, we mean an 
ailment which is “ caught ” from something external 
to the body; whether from a damp wall, a defective 
drain, or another person suffering from the same 
disease, does not matter. Some infections are only 
caught from one person by another; others are 
usually caught in this way; others, again, are 
seldom so caught. It is probable that all the 
infectious diseases can be caught from one person 
by another. Rheumatic fever stands next to 
tuberculosis as the greatest enemy to our health. 
Not that many persons die from rheumatic fever 
itself. The vast majority of cases recover, but too 
often the disease has left a permanent mark upon 
the heart. Practically all the heart diseases of 
young persons are due to rheumatism. The con¬ 
nection between acute and chronic rheumatism is 
not very clear. Some cases of chronic rheumatism 
follow directly on an acute attaok, other cases bear 
no relation, that we can trace, to the acute 
disorder. 

Pansy. —No, everybody’s tongue is not white in the 
morning. A furred tongue is a symptom common 
to every unhealthy condition of the digestive organs. 
Habitual constipation is its commonest cause. 
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Ray.— Try chlorine water for bleaching the hairs. 
Apply a very little with a small piece of sponge 
every morning and evening. Chlorine water will 
not keep for more than a few days. It should be 
kept in a stoppered bottle in the dark. We cannot 
promise you that it will be successful, but it may 
be satisfactory. 

Ella.— The nails take about four months to grow 
from the quick to the edge. In persons who are 
not in good health they take considerably longer. 
Some persons’ nails always grow very slowly. 
The transverse ridges which one so often sees on 
nails are due to interference with the development 
of the nail, and maybe due either to a local un¬ 
healthy condition of the nail root or to some severe 
constitutional disease, such as pneumonia. In the 
latter case, only one ridge occurs, which gradually 
approaches the edge, and about four or five months 
after the illness is completely won. away. 


Curler. —There is no reason whatever why metal 
hair-curlers should injure the eyes, unless you 
happen to run the curlers into your eye by accident. 
Curling the hair does not injure the sight. 

Elsie. —Enteric fever is another name for typhoid 
fever. 

Elsie. —The most generally useful application for a 
relaxed throat is menthol in paroleine. A solution 
of one part of the former in seven of the latter 
should be thoroughly sprayed over the interior of 
the throat with an atomiser three or four times a 
day. Menthol is antiseptic and anaesthetic, killing 
organisms and relieving pain and discomfort. 
Lozenges of tannic acid, or red gum, or rhatany, 
taken occasionally, are also very useful for re¬ 
moving the discomfort of a congested throat. One 
of the chief causes of a congested throat is inter¬ 
ference with a free passage of air through the nose, 
forcing the person to breathe through her mouth. 


OUR NEW PUZZLE POEM. 



*** Prizes to the amount of six guineas (one of which will be reserved for competitors 
living abroad) are offered for the best solutions of the above puzzle. These prizes will be 
awarded only to girls under 21 years of age. Adults and men may compete for honours, and 
every three months a special prize of a guinea will be given to the one who has done best 
during that time. 

Solutions to be written on one side of the paper only, and to be headed with the name, 
address and (unless from an adult) age of the sender. No competitor will be awarded more 
than two prizes in one year. 

Solutions must be addressed to The Editor, Girl’s Own Paper, 56, Paternoster Row, 
London. “ Puzzle Poem ” to be written on the top left-hand corner of the envelope. 

The last day for receiving solutions from the United Kingdom will be April 16, 1900; 
from Abroad, June 16, 1900. 


WORK FOR LEISURE 
MOMENTS. 

(See p. 263.) 

Answer to “What is It?” 
Snowflake. 


Rhymes Filled In. 

My teeth your music sets on edge; 

I’ll fly to some fair mountain ledge 
Unless you will a respite pledge. 

I give an inch, you take an ell, 

And bawl for aye, and squeak as well; 
With you no longer will I dwell. 

# 

One day a week I take my cub. 

Who’s ever such an awful grub, 

And dip him in a heated tub, 

And then he wriggles, but I rub, 

And with a brush his back I scrub. 


To Selina, the Tax-gatherer. 

On qiiarter-day to your gate 
I went to pay my poor rate , 

And there I met the curate. 

Not that I went to pay my tax, 

I went your heart and hand to ax, 
But home returned in an awful wax. 

* 

On Sal’s white cuff 
I dropped some snuff; 

She answered gruff 
And took the huff 


CAROLINE. 

Every girl bearing by legal registration 
the above name or its foreign equivalent 
or the abbreviated forms of Carrie. or 
Lena is requested to compile and write 
a paper under the title of 

Some Carolines in History 

in competition for prizes. 

There will be three prizes. First 
Prize, Five Guineas ; Second Prize, 
Three Guineas ; Third Prize, One 
Guinea. The Editor will adjudicate, 
and the prizes will be sent in the form 
of a cheque. No paper will be returned, 
whether stamps be sent for the purpose 
or not. 

The MS. must occupy from three to 
four pages of foolscap (in a sheet of 
foolscap there are four pages), and must 
be legibly written and signed with the 
full name and address of the writer. 

Each essay should be sent in an 
envelope by post to the Editor, Girl’s 
Own Paper, 56, Paternoster Row, 
London, with the words “ Caroline Com¬ 
petition ” written on the left-hand top 
corner. The last day for receiving the 
papers is May 26, 1900. 
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MORE ABOUT PEGGY. 

By Mrs. GEORGE DE HORNE YAIZEY. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

Ir is a well-known axiom that misfor¬ 
tunes never come singly, and if those mis¬ 
fortunes are brought about by our own 
carelessness, they are none the less easy 
to bear. What were Peggy’s feelings 
then on going to her key basket to find 
it lying empty on the floor, with never a 
sign of its contents to be seen ! Where 
had she put them ? Memory brought 
back a misty recollection of hurrying 


through her work the morning before 
in order to begin some more congenial 
occupation, and of having laid down the 
bunch in careless fashion, thinking the 
while that she would come back for it 
later on. But where had she placed it ? 
Where, oh, where ? Up and down the 
room she raced, to and fro she ran, 
wringing her hands in distress, and 
scanning every inch of wall, floor and 
ceiling with her eager glance. 

“They are staring'me in the face 


most likely ; they are right before my 
eyes, and I can’t see them ! ’’ she cried 
in despair. “ My keys ! My keys ! If 
I can’t find them I can do nothing. I 
shall be disgraced for ever. I should 
have given out the stores yesterday, but 
I put it off, miserable, procrastinating 
wretch that I am ! Oh, keys, keys, where 
are you, keys ? Don’t hide from me, 
ftlease, I want you so badly—badly ! ” 
But the keys refused to reveal them¬ 
selves. They were lying contentedly 



“‘FOR PITY’S SAKE, PEGGY, WHAT ARE YOU DOING?’ HE CRIED.” 
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in the bottom of a china vase on the 
staircase into which they had been 
dropped midway in a hasty descent the 
day before, and, however willing they 
might have been to obey their mistress’s 
request, they were clearly powerless in 
the matter, since not even the echo of 
her voice reached their ears. Peggy 
searched in a frenzy of impatience, 
summoned a housemaid to assist her, 
and turned the contents of drawers and 
cupboards upside down upon her bed, 
but no success greeted her efforts. . At 
the end of ten minutes’ time she was in a 
more pitiable plight than before, since 
every likely place had been explored, 
and not the wildest idea had she where 
next to repair. 

“ Wh—at,” quoth the housemaid trem¬ 
blingly, “ what shall I say to cook ? ” and 
at that Miss Peggy’s eyes sent out a 
flash which made her look the image of 
her soldier father. 

“ Tell her to get on with what she 
can,” she cried. “She shall have the 
stores in five minutes from now ! ” and 
away she flew downstairs, leaving the 
astonished maid to wonder whether her 
brain had given way beneath the strain 
of the occasion. 

Get into the store room, Peggy was 
determined sh z would! By fair means 
or foul, that citadel must be stormed, 
and its treasures brought forth. If the 
door were closed, the window remained 
open, and the gardener’s ladder lay 
conveniently at hand. To scale it so 
far as the second storey could be no 
difficult task for a girl who had been 
taught to climb trees and scramble over 
fences by the most fearless of masculine 
guides, and once inside the room the 
rest was easy, for in the first flush of 
careful forethought, a duplicate key had 
been provided which hung on a nail 
near the door, ready for use if need 
should arise. It was characteristic of 
Peggy that its resting-place should have 
been inside the room, instead of out, but 
there it was, and nothing remained but 
to get possession of it as speedily as 
possible. 

She seized the ladder then, and 
dragged it towards the desired spot; 
it was so top-heavy that it was with 
difficulty that she could preserve its 
balance, but she struggled gallantly 
until it was placed against the sill, and 
as firmly settled as her inexperience 
could contrive. To mount it was the 
next thing, and—what was more difficult 
—to lower herself safely through the 
window when it was reached. That was 
the only part of the proceeding of which 
she had any dread, but as it turned out, 
she. was not to attempt it, for before she 
had ascended two rungs of the ladder a 
voice called her sharply by name, and 
she turned to find Hector Darcy stand¬ 
ing by her side. 

“ For pity’s sake, Peggy, what are 
you doing?” he cried, and laid his 
hand on her arm with a frightened 
gesture. “Come down this instant! 
How dare you be so rash. You don’t 
mean to tell me seriously that you were 
going to climb that ladder ? ” 

“A great deal more seriously than 
you imagine ! ” sighed Peggy dolefully. 
“ Oh, why did you come and interrupt ? 


You don’t know how important it is. 
How did you come to see me here 
at all?” 

“ I was going into the house to give 
myself a brush up in your father’s room, 
and I saw a glimpse of your dress 
through the trees.” 

“And the others—are they coming 
too ? I don’t want them to see me ; 
they must not see me.” 

“No! No! They are sitting with 
your mother, having a smoke until 
lunch is ready. You need not be afraid, 
but tell me what is the matter ? What 
on earth induced you to think of doing 
such a mad thing ? ” 

Peggy leant against the ladder, and 
sighed in helpless resignation. She had 
not yet descended from her perch, so 
that her face was almost on a level with 
Hector’s own. The hazel eyes had lost 
their mocking gleam, and the peaked 
brows were furrowed with distress ; it 
was a very forlorn and disconsolate 
but withal charming little Peggy who 
faltered out her humiliating confession. 

“I—have been—so naughty, Hector! 
I’m supposed to be househeeper, and I 
forgot to send my orders to the tradesmen 
last night, so that nothing has arrived this 
morning. That’s my store-room up there, 
and the key is lost, and I must get in, or 
you will have nothing to eat. I daren’t tell 
father, for he has warned me to be care¬ 
ful over and over again, and he would 
be so angry. I’m in a horrible scrape, 
Hector, and there’s no other way out of 
it. Do please, please, go away and let 
me get on ! ” 

Hector stared at her, his handsome 
face blank with astonishment. Given a 
hundred guineas, he would never have 
thought of such an explanation, and 
coming from a home where the advent 
of a dozen unexpected visitors would 
have made no confusion, he found it 
difficult to realise the seriousness of 
the occasion. There was no doubting 
Peggy’s distress, however, and that was 
the important point. Whether she was 
imagining her trouble or not, he must 
come to her aid, and that as quickly as 
possible. He stretched out his arms, 
set her lightly on the ground, and put 
his own foot on the ladder. 

“ I will stay and help you,” he said 
firmly ; “ that will be better than going 
away ! You don’t expect me to walk off 
and leave you to risk your little neck 
climbing up ladders to provide food for 
me, do you ? Not quite, Peggy, I think ! 
Tell me what to do, and I’ll do it. 
You want me to get into the room up 
there ? ’ ’ 

Peggy looked at him doubtfully. The 
window was small, and Hector was 
big ; she was afraid he would find it no 
easy task, but his ready offer relieved 
and touched her more than she could 
express, for he had such an acute sense 
of his own dignity that it meant much 
for him to perform such a feat. 

“You really mean it? It is good of 
you ! You don’t mind doing it to help 
me ? ” 

“I’d do a great deal more than that 
to please you, Peggy, if you would give 
me the chance ! ” 

This was dreadful. He was growing 
sentimental, gazing at her with an 


expression which filled her with em¬ 
barrassment, and speaking in a tone 
which implied even more than the words. 
She could not snub him in the face of an 
offered service ; the only hope was to be 
brisk and matter-of-fact. 

“ Up with you then ! ” she cried, 
stepping back, and waving her hand 
with imperious gesture. “ Time is 
precious, and I am already far too late. 
I’ll watch here until you have got through 
the window. You will find a key hanging 
on a nail. Open the door with it, and 
you will find me panting on the 
threshold ! ” 

No sooner said than done. Hector 
attempted no more sentimentalities, but 
mounted the ladder and squeezed his 
heavy form through the store-room 
window. It was no easy feat, and 
Peggy had one or two bad moments as 
she watched him trembling on the brink. 
When one foot had already disappeared 
he seemed for a moment to overbalance, 
and righted himself only by a vigorous 
effort, but finally he reached the room, 
and Peggy ran to meet him, aglow with 
relief. The key turned in the lock as 
she approached, and she rushed forward 
to select her stores with hardly a glance 
in Plector’s direction, though with many 
eager expressions of thanks. 

“You are good ! I am relieved! 
You deserve the Victoria Cross at least. 

I was quite agitated watching you, but 
you managed splendidly—splendidly. 
Did you get horribly dusty squeezing 
through ? ” 

“ I think I did, rather. I will go to 
your father’s room and have a brush. 
I’ll see you at lunch.” 

“ Yes, yes ! ” Peggy flew past, her 
arms full of the tins and bottles for which 
cook was waiting, leaving the things 
which were not immediately needed to 
be selected on a second visit. When 
she returned, five minutes later, Elector 
had disappeared, and she had leisure to 
look around and feel a pang of shame at 
the general disorder. A room with more 
elaborate preparation for order, and less 
success in attaining it, it would have 
been difficult to discover. Shelves and 
cupboards were profusely labelled, and 
every nook or corner had been dedicated 
to some special use, but, alas! practice 
had fallen short of precept, and the 
labels now served no other purpose 
than that of confusion, since they had 
no longer any bearing on their position. 
Odd morsels of string and paper were 
littered over the floor, and empty cases, 
instead of being stored away, were 
thrown together in an unsightly heap 
beneath the window. A broken case 
showed where Hector’s foot had 
descended, and the boards lay kicked 
aside, the nails sticking out of their 
jagged edges. 

“Misery me! and himself a soldier 
too, with eyes staring out of every side 
of him,” sighed Peggy, with a doleful 
imitation of Mrs. Asplin’s Irish accent. 
“ If this isn’t a lesson to you, Mariquita 
Saville, there’s no hope left! It’s most 
perturbing to have one’s secret faults ex¬ 
hibited to the public gaze. It will be 
quite an age before I dare put on airs to 
Hector, after this ! ” 

She made a mental vow to set the 
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room in order first thing next day, but 
at present could think of nothing but 
lunch, and when her own preparations 
were completed she rejoined the little 
party in the garden, and beguiled her 
father into talking of his past adventures 
to prevent the time from hanging too 
heavily on his hands. 

Hector did not appear until at long 
last the gong sounded, and when he did, 
the first glance at him evoked a chorus 
of exclamations. His face was white 
and drawn, and he dragged one foot 
after him in halting fashion. In spite of 
his air of indifference it was evident that 
he was inconsiderable pain, and as soon 
as he saw that deception could not be 
kept up, he sank down in a chair as if 
thankful to give up the strain. 

“Turned my foot a little, that’s all! 
Afraid the ankle has gone wrong! ” 

“Turned your foot! When did you 
do that ? Must have given it a wrench 
getting over some of those stiles to-day, 
1 suppose, but you did not speak of it at 
the time. You felt nothing walking 
home?” 

“No!” 

“It has just begun to trouble you 
now ? Pretty badly too, I’m afraid, for 
you look pale, old fellow. Come, we 
must have off that boot and get the 
leg up on a sofa! It won’t do to let it 
hang down like that. I’ll take you 
upstairs and doctor it properly, for if 
there is one thing I do flatter myself I 
understand, it is how to treat a sprained 
ankle. Will you come now, or wait until 
after lunch ? ” 

“Oh, have your lunch first, please! 
It will be time enough when you have 
finished. It would be too bad to take 
you away now, when Peggy has had so 
much trouble to prepare a meal for us ! ” 

Hector smiled at the girl in encoura¬ 
ging fashion, but there was no answering 
smile upon Peggy’s face. She stood up 
stiff and straight, her brows puckered 
in lines of distress. Hector’s evasive 
answers had not deceived her, for she 
knew too well that the accident had 
happened after, not before, he had 
reached Yew Hedge. In some fashion 
he had strained his foot in mounting 
the ladder, and he was now trying to 
screen her from the result of her care¬ 
lessness. To allow such a thing as 
that, however, was not Peggy Saville’s 
way. Her eyes gleamed, and her voice 
rang out clear and distinct. 

“ I am afraid it is I who am to blame. 

I am afraid you hurt yourself climbing 
into the store-room for me. You were 
quite well when you came in, so that 
must have been how it happened. You 
stepped on a box in getting through, 
and it gave way beneath you, and turned 
your ankle. That was it, wasn’t it ? ” 

“ I—I’m afraid it was. It was stupid 
of me not to look where I was going. I 
thought at the time that it was only a 
wrench, but it seems to be growing 
worse.” 

“ Box ! Store-room ! Climbing ! What 
on earth are you talking about ? ” echoed 
Colonel Saville, looking in bewilderment 
from one speaker to another. “ You 
two have been up to some mischief 
together since we arrived. What was 
it ? I don’t understand.” 


“Oh, nothing at all ! Peggy wanted 
to get into the store-room without 
wasting time looking for a key that was 
mislaid, and I ran up a ladder and got 
in by the window. That was all, but 
unfortunately I put down my foot trusting 
to alight on the floor, leant all my weight 
on an empty box, and—this is the 
consequence ! ” 

It was an extraordinary statement 
despite the matter-of-course manner in 
which the words were uttered. It is not 
usual in well-conducted households for 
gentlemen visitors to scramble through 
windows on the second storey, or for the 
daughter of the house to utilise such 
services to remedy the effect of her own 
carelessness. The parents of ordinary 
children would have been breathless 
with horror at listening to such a recital, 
but it must be remembered that Arthur 
and Peggy Saville had never been 
ordinary in their habits. From earliest 
youth they had scorned the obvious ways 
of locomotion, had chosen to descend 
the staircase on a toboggan improvised 
out of a kitchen tea-tray rather than to 
walk from step to step like rational 
beings, and to ascend on the outside 
rather than the inside of the banisters, 
so that their belongings had grown 
to expect the unexpected, and Major 
Darcy’s explanation caused less con¬ 
sternation than might have been ex¬ 
pected. 

Mrs. Saville sighed, and her husband 
uttered an exclamation of impatience, 
but both were much more concerned 
about the condition of the invalid than 
the cause of his accident, for it was 
evident that with every moment the pain 
in the foot grew more severe. 

“A pretty bad consequence it seems 
to me!” -quoth the Colonel grimly. 
“ I’ll tell you what it is, my dear fellow; 
you had better come into the library 
with me at once, and let me take you in 
hand. The others can get on with their 
lunch while Mary brings me what I 
want. I’ll make you comfortable in ten 
minutes, and then we’ll send over a cart 
to The Larches and get a bag packed, 
and keep you here for a day or two until 
you can get about again. Least thing 
we can do to nurse you round, when you 
have hurt yourself in our service.” 

Hector protested, but in no very 
vigorous fashion. Truth to tell, the 
prospect of being housed at Yew Hedge, 
with the Colonel as companion and Peggy 
as nurse, was much more congenial than 
the thought of returning to the big, 
desolate house where Rob reigned in 
solitary state and the sitting-rooms 
were shrouded in holland wrappings. 
He allowed himself to be persuaded, 
submitted to the sponging and binding 
which ensued with a docility which 
advanced him far in the host’s good 
graces, and ate his luncheon on the 
sofa in approved invalid fashion. 

It was not until late in the afternoon 
that Peggy had a chance of interviewing 
Hector alone, or of expressing her thanks 
for the double service which he had 
rendered, but when Mrs. Saville retired 
for her usual rest, and the Colonel 
accompanied the other guest down the 
drive, her opportunity came. She was 
sitting by the tea-table, which had been 


placed close to the sofa for the con¬ 
venience of the invalid, and Hector was 
leaning against his cushions watching 
her little hands flying in and out of her 
work. Peggy always made a great affec¬ 
tation of being busy, and had at least 
half a dozen pieces of fancy work hidden 
away in as many drawers, waiting com¬ 
pletion at that indefinite period when 
she should remember their existence. 
She glanced at him now and tried to 
speak, threaded a new length of silk, 
and stitched more assiduously than 
ever, glanced again, began a sentence, 
broke off in confusion, and to her in¬ 
ward rage felt her cheeks flaming with 
colour. 

Why did he stare so fixedly ? Why did 
he look so queer ? It was most embar¬ 
rassing, most annoying. She would have 
liked to show her displeasure, but how 
could she, when he was suffering 
through her folly, and had been so 
chivalrous in shielding her from blame ? 

“ I—I want to say all sorts of things,” 
she stammered uncomfortably, “and I 
can’t think of one! I’m sorry, I’m 
ashamed, I’m grateful, I feel a miser¬ 
able culprit. I don’t know what you 
must think of me and my miserable 
carelessness. I wish you would be 
cross, and say every horrid thing you 
could think of. It would help me more 
than anything else ! ” 

But Hector only laughed, a cheerful 
complacent laugh. 

“I don’t feel the least inclined to be 
cross. I have had no pain since your 
father doctored me, and I am remarkably 
comfortable sitting on this sofa. I look 
upon the little contretemps as a blessing 
in disguise, since it has gained me some 
days at Yew Hedge. Don’t be sorry 
any more, Peggy, but be as grateful as 
you please, and show your gratitude by 
giving me as much of your society as you 
can spare from your many interests. My 
time is growing short now, and I have 
seen so little of you lately.” 

“ You have been so busy going about 
among your grand friends that you have 
had no time to spare for the country. 
Oh, yes, indeed, I’ll do all I can to 
cheer your solitude. You shall read 
aloud to me while I sew, and add up my 
accounts while I do my housekeeping, 
and-” 

“ Seems to me that is rather the wrong 
way about, isn’t it ? I thought you were 
to amuse me, whereas it seems-” 

“ Reciprocity ! Reciprocity ! ” mur¬ 
mured Peggy, shaking her head at him 
solemnly, and cocking her little finger 
in the air, as she drew her thread to its 
full length. “ Reciprocity is the basis 
of all true friendship ! Mutual service, 
cheerfully rendered, cements and estab¬ 
lishes amicable relationships. If I 
were to leave you idle, and pander to 
your fancies, it would have a most 
deleterious effect on your character. I 
must endeavour to show my gratitude by 
doing you good, not harm.” 

Hector laid back his head, and 
chuckled in delighted amusement. 

“Bravo, Peggy! Most excellent 
sentiments ! When all trades fail, you 
might turn your attention to composing 
copy-book headings ! It’s a field in 
which you would certainly make a 
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reputation. You have the most re¬ 
markable flow of moral precepts.” 

“I have!” assented Peggy readily. 
“ It’s astonishing. I wish my behaviour 
bore more resemblance to my conversa¬ 
tion, but indeed the two have never 
seemed to have any influence on each 
other. I’ve sometimes thought I should 
like to keep a girls’ school, for I could 
lecture the pupils so beautifully against 
all the faults I myself have committed.” 

“You will have something better to 
do than keep a school, Peggy. We 
can’t spare you for that! ” said Hector 
tenderly. He thought he had never 
seen anything prettier than the spark¬ 
ling, mischievous little face, or listened 
to conversation more charming than 
the quaint sententious phrases. What 
a delight to be with Peggy Saville again 
after those weeks of fashionable visiting! 
What a contrast she was to the society 
belles, who made the same remarks, 
laughed the same laugh, smiled the 
same forced artificial smiles! They 
had bored him to distraction, but there 
was no feeling bored in Peggy’s society ; 
she was always interesting, always 
bright, always charming. He felt no 
more doubts as to his own feelings, 
for absence had made him only the 
more appreciative of Peggy’s charms. 
He loved her, he could not endure to 
part from her, she must be his wife! 
He looked at her with a kindling eye, 
but Peggy was folding up her work and 
did not notice the danger signal. 


“Ah, well,” she said laughing, 
“judging from recent experiences 
that’s just as well, for if I forgot to 
provide food for the poor dears, and 
then sent them on break-ankle expe¬ 
ditions to rescue my belongings, the 
school might not succeed so well as 
could be desired. I’m off now to write 
some letters which must go by the early 
post, but before I go I must just say 
again how grateful I am for your help 
to-day and still more for the way in 
which you tried to shield me from blame. 
You were very, very good, and I’ll not 
forget it! ” 

She held out her hand with a frank 
gesture of gratitude, and Hector took 
it and held it firmly in his own. 

“I’d do more than that to please you, 
Peggy,” he said once more. “A great 
deal more than that! ” He looked her 
full in the face with his big grey eyes 
as he spoke, and brought his other 
hand down to press hers more closely, 
while Peggy sat with crimson cheeks 
and downcast eyes, conscious that she 
was behaving like any foolish school¬ 
girl, yet miserably incapable of doing 
otherwise. Then suddenly her hand 
was dropped, Hector sat upright with 
an elaborate affectation of indifference, 
and a voice spoke from the further end 
of the room. 

“ I beg your pardon. I did not 
mean to interrupt. I came over with 
your bag. I heard you had had an 
accident.” 


“My dear fellow, come in, come in ! 
It is nothing at all. I have merely 
given my anlde a turn. Come in, and 
we will tell you all about it.” 

Rob came forward slowly, and Peggy 
heard as in a dream the murmur of the 
two voices, questioning, replying, making 
arrangements for the future, but for her 
own part she could not stir nor lift her 
eyes from the floor. She sat in an agony, 
seeing as in a mirror the scene which 
had greeted Rob as he entered the 
room — Elector’s eager glance, her 
own embarrassment, his hand and 
hers clasped tightly together. 

What would Rob think ? What could 
he think ? If he judged by appearances 
there could be but one solution, and that 
was that she was deliberately encoura¬ 
ging Hector’s attentions ? 

Peggy felt sure that he would be 
furiously angry, but Rob’s voice had 
no sound of anger in it as he talked to 
his brother. It was even quieter than 
usual, with only a slight tone of formality 
to show that anything unusual had 
occurred. She summoned up courage 
to glance across the room and met the 
dark eyes fixed full upon her. Rob had 
beautiful eyes, and they had never 
looked more beautiful than at this 
moment as he smiled back with tender 
reassuring glance. But Peggy’s heart 
died down within her, for, oh, if Rob 
were not angry, things were far, far 
worse than she had imagined ! 

(To be continued.) 



THE ART OF BRINGING UP MOTHERS. 


“I never spoil my mother,” a friend once 
said to me, who was one of the best of women 
and certainly of daughters, and her remark 
made so deep an impression on me that I 
have ever since been taking notes upon 
that interesting subject, the bringing up of 
parents. 

The task of educating one’s father or mother 
is a great responsibility, and when I see how 
unsatisfactorily a good many elderly people 
turn out, I cannot but feel that the failure is 
due to injudicious management by their 
children. It is on the daughters that the 
main part of this responsibility devolves, so it 
behoves the daughters, especially those who 


By A DAUGHTER. 

are unmarried and live at home, to make the 
subject their especial study. 

I do not propose, in this paper, to dwell 
upon the training of fathers, a matter of which 
I have had no personal experience, and which 
comes less within the usual sphere of woman’s 
work. It is considered that fathers are diffi¬ 
cult to manage, but it seems to me that this 
should not be the case. A son who is worth 
anything can always get round his mother, 
and a daughter ought to be able to do at 
least as much with her father, the power in 
each case being instinctive, and not requiring 
the exercise of art. It is on the judicious 
management of mothers that I wish to speak. 


There are few sadder sights, as we have all 
heard, than a spoilt child, but among them 
there is, beyond question, that of a spoilt 
parent; for, whereas spoilt children have a 
way of turning out a great deal better than 
they have any right to do, under the counter¬ 
acting influence of the rough-and-tumble 
discipline of life, no such saving future lies 
before the spoilt parent. There is little 
chance of the mismanaged mother doing any¬ 
thing but grow more and more selfish till she 
dies and leaves behind her the memory of a 
“ disagreeable old woman, whose daughter’s 
life was sacrificed to her.” 

That mother ought never to have become a 
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disagreeable old woman, and if she did so, it 
was probably owing, to a great extent, to her 
daughter’s fault or incapacity. 

The qualities that lead to the spoiling of 
parents are precisely the same as those which 
cause people to spoil their children : an unwise 
indulgence that cannot deny the beloved 
object anything, however injurious, so gives 
what is cried for, on the one hand; on the 
other, the desire to take everything easily, 
arising from indolence or weakness. Owing 
to the first cause parents, as children, are 
allowed to arrive at a condition when they 
cannot amuse themselves, and feel aggrieved 
if they are left alone for an hour; it was this 
species of spoiling that my friend, whose 
saying I have just quoted, was careful to 
avoid with regard to her mother. The result 
of a mother and daughter being thus in¬ 
separable is that the two lives dwindle away 
till they become one. The daughter gives 
up her outside work, and loses her outside 
interests, which ought to cause a perpetual 
breath of fresh air to blow through her own 
younger life into her mother’s. It is, for the 
old, well worth the sacrifice of a certain 
amount of their children’s companionship to 
be kept in touch with the interests of the day, 
with the great work of the world, with the 
manifold calls on the sympathy which any 
mingling with men must bring. The loss to 
the mother when her daughter becomes simply 
her “ companion ” is as great, in its way, as 
to the daughter herself. But it is not here 
only that the loss for the two comes in. The 
great gift of the old is wisdom, that matured, 
wide-seeing judgment, deep insight and broad 
capacity for sympathy, which may make their 
counsel invaluable; and this wisdom comes 
only with reflection. The person who is never 
alone cannot attain to it. That restlessness 
which must always be entertained, always 
amused, defeats its own ends, and brings an 
atmosphere of flatness into the home. For 
her mother’s sake the daughter should keep 
alive and doing, not regarding the imputation 
of selfishness which may occasionally be cast 
upon her. Mothers are no more unreasonable, 
in reality, than children, and soon learn to 
understand and appreciate the true self-sacri¬ 
fice that works only for their good. 

The easy-going tendency is that to which 
Mrs. Ewing refers in her delightful story A 
Very Ill-tempered Family , where the aunt 
and niece question together whether it might 
not be a mistake of the meek little Mrs. 
Rampant to give way so completely to her 
old savage of a husband, and allow him to 
have his fling in everything. 

The domineering, high-tempered person is 
apt to get it all his own way because it is less 
trouble to give in to him than to oppose him. 
So daughters will sometimes bow to their 
parents out of sheer cowardice, while com¬ 
plaining bitterly outside of their homes over 
what they are subjected to. Here again a 
little firmness is what was wanted, and loyalty 
to their parents should have made them take 
whatever steps were necessary for preventing 
the mother—or, as perhaps is the case more 
frequently, the father—from exposing herself 
to dislike or ridicule. 

Some daughters, excellent but mistaken 
women, so smooth over matters for their 
mothers that the truth never reaches their 
ears, and the poor old ladies grow dogmatic 
on matters about which they are most imper¬ 
fectly informed, hyper-sensitive over criticism, 
or incapable of enduring opposition, because 
their daughters always treat them as if they 
were patients suffering from some mental 
infirmity. 

Such are the results of spoiling, but the 
spoilt parent is a case we only meet with here 
and there, the neglected parent is much more 
common. 

In the present day, for one daughter who 


sacrifices her outside interests for the sake of 
her mother, there are an indefinite number 
who sacrifice the mother to their outside 
interests. The true art lies in reconciling the 
two, and that is where some cleverness is 
needed, and a good deal of pains. 

What the daughter ought to do is to make 
her mother sharer in her own life. Whatever 
interests she has should be her mother’s also. 
When this is not the case the daughter, as a 
rule, imagines it her mother’s fault, but the 
real reason probably is that she has not taken 
any trouble, or not trouble enough, to enlist 
the mother’s sympathies. The old idea that 
a girl should tell everything to her mother is 
going out of fashion, and a great pity this is. 
It is sometimes difficult, often tiresome, and 
nearly always involves some inconvenience, to 
make anyone the partaker in one’s own 
pursuits and interests, but it is worth a girl’s 
while to meet all this for the sake of having 
her mother a partner—if only a sleeping one 
-—in all her concerns. The habit should be 
formed early, and perhaps the mother has 
been, in some measure, to blame in the first 
instance where it has not. But things may be 
remedied, even after a bad beginning, and the 
woman who never told her mother of her 
proposals may find her pleased to enter into 
the new philanthropic scheme or the artistic 
interest which is thoroughly explained to her, 
and about which her counsel is tactfully 
invited. 

Take the multitudinous pairs of mothers 
and unmarried daughters one knows; where 
the relations between the two are not ideal, 
the lack of sympathy is, it seems to me, in 
nine cases out of ten, rather upon the 
daughter’s than the mother’s part. 

It is primarily for her mother’s sake that the 
daughter should bring her own young life, her 
work, her aims, her thoughts, into the old one, 
but she will meet with a rich reward in the 
judgment, perhaps unexpected in its acumen, 
and the sympathy, often touching in its 
passionate intensity, that the mother has to 
give. The single woman of to-day who goes 
out, as a man does, to bear the burden of 
labour and meet the stress of public life, needs 
in her own home precisely what a man 
requires, a wife, and she should find this in 
her mother. 

And now for the daughter’s duties as a 
husband, which devolve on her when the 
mother is a widow, and failing health or 
advancing years place her in the position of 
needing someone on whom to lean, and who 
will take the burden of life, in greater or less 
measure, off her shoulders. Of the obvious 
demands upon her care, when the mother 
becomes incapacitated, it is hardly necessary 
to speak. The modern daughter is generally 
a devoted nurse in sickness, and ready enough 
to take the management of the house and the 
regulation of business from her mother’s hands 
iuto her own; but the finer shades of this 
filial husbandry are often absent, and it is in 
these that the beauty of that exquisite relation, 
an ideal mother and daughterhood, come out. 

The perfect daughter takes a pride in her 
mother equivalent to the pride a mother takes 
in her child, and never allows her to shrink 
into the background and become a nonentity. 
She has a way of bringing out her parent’s 
strong points and enabling people to see them 
at their best, which is a thing of greater 
beauty than the same quality in the reverse 
relation, and less common. 

I have in my mind now a daughter who, 
through skill and tact, has contrived to place 
her mother, who under less favourable cir¬ 
cumstances would be regarded simply as a 
pitiable old invalid, upon a sort of throne. 
Mrs. M.’s counsel is asked, even where the 
daughter’s own wits are perfectly equal to 
meeting the situation, and she is never left 
out of anything of interest that occurs in 


conversation. The old lady is always 
beautifully dressed, in a manner befitting her 
age and position, and visitors are requested, 
as a special mark of honour, to take the seat 
beside the invalid’s chair and “ talk to my 
mother.” Everybody respects and pays 
attention to Mrs. M., and so well has Miss 
M. acquired the greatest art, that of con¬ 
cealing art, that only one in a hundred 
perhaps perceives that it is the line taken by 
the daughter which has secured her this 
position. 

If the tenderness of the world is the child’s 
right, surely its honour is the right of old age, 
but this is a due that the old often miss for 
lack of what the daughter should have given 
in the example of her own respect and the 
care she ought to have bestowed on keeping 
her mother from any lack of dignity. I have 
said that Mrs. M. was always beautifully 
dressed, and so should every mother be, 
according to her position and means. If she 
is allowed to go out with her bonnet on one 
side, her gown trailing in the mud, and the 
unstable pin taking the place of hook and eye, 
it is a disgrace to the daughter for which she 
ought not, as she is apt to think, to be pitied, 
but to have her ears boxed! 

It is true that old ladies are sometimes a 
little difficult to manage in the matter of their 
dress; they will incline to comfort rather 
than to precision, and are apt to fall into 
thinking, “ It doesn’t matter how I look now. 
Who looks at me ? ” But these tendencies 
must be firmly though gently dealt with, and 
it is surprising, I had almost said pathetic, 
how much more ready a mother generally 
proves to appreciate than resent the interest 
taken by her daughter in her appearance. 
Even in the cases of marked peculiarity on 
the part of a parent, I believe it is seldom 
that a little tact and patience will not lead to 
the suppression of those outer marks of 
“ oddness ” which the loyalty of a child 
should lead her not simply to deplore, but to 
counteract. Where the daughter “ can do 
nothing with her mother,” I am always 
inclined to suspect that the fault lies not 
wholly on the mother’s side. 

Another point as important in dealing with 
parents as with children is a habit of cheerful¬ 
ness. Everybody understands that a baby 
must be met with smiles and kept in good 
spirits; and so it is, only more pronouncedly, 
with the old. As the vital spark burns feebler, 
more sunshine is needed in the room. The 
sad side of life should never be dwelt upon 
with the old; dreary subjects should be 
avoided in conversation, the books that are 
read to them should have cheerful endings. 
Flowers, ornaments, light and amusing talk, 
interests not too painfully absorbing, young 
and lively faces, happy voices, these are the 
proper surroundings for those who have en¬ 
tered the winter of life. 

Sunshine is none too plentiful in this world 
of ours, and the ideal surroundings are seldom 
to be had, but the atmosphere of hope and 
joy is the one at which to aim; it is ten 
times more necessary for the old than for the 
young. Above all, the utmost care should be 
taken to quench no flame that now exists. 
The hopeful and cheering views of the last 
generation, which we, in the present pessimis¬ 
tic phase of thought, are apt to look upon as 
unfounded optimism, the simple faith, into 
which we can with difficulty enter, are a 
precious possession to which they have earned 
the right through steadfast adhesion in the 
face of a life’s sorrows and discouragements ; 
we have no right to rob them of it; rather it 
is our part to pray that we, too, may attain 
to as calm and glad a vision when our time 
comes to draw near the Land of Light. 

And, since cheerfulness is so desirable for 
the old, it is of the utmost importance that 
they should not be cut off earlier than need 
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be from that great generator of cheerfulness, 
work. This fact is often overlooked; the 
energetic daughter is apt to take everything 
too much into her own hands, leaving her 
mother no responsibilities, nothing to do that 
is worth the doing. “ She is such a devoted 
daughter,” people say. So she is, but if her 
devotion were more discriminating, she would 
see .that it is quite worth her mother’s while 
to incur a little fatigue for the sake of feeling 
that there is still some part for her in the 
economy of the home. If she were a little 
more unselfish, she would perceive that though 
it is much less trouble to take the whole 
responsibility on her own shoulders, and carry 
everything through in her own way, it would 
be happier and better for the mother to be 
allowed to do what she can, while she herself 
simply steps in where it proves necessary to 
supplement the efforts not quite equal to the 
task, to pick up the dropped stitches left by 
the incapacity of age. Here again art is 
required, an art resembling that of the mother 
when she lets her little child help her over 
her work, even when the “helping ” means a 
considerable adding to her own trouble. The 
light-heeled daughter must take care she does 
not allow her mother’s heels to grow heavy 
before their time. I remember an old woman 


of eighty, who was for long looked after by a 
middle-aged daughter, a nurse by profession, 
and a most exemplary woman. On one occa¬ 
sion this daughter left home for a few weeks, 
when suddenly the old mother began to move 
about again! The revival in her energies 
was attended by a revival in her spirits and 
mental capacities. “ She gets on better with¬ 
out her daughter,” the neighbours said to each 
other, with a nod and a smile. And no doubt 
the neighbours were right. 

Moreover, the daughter must not be too 
severe in the matter of pleasuring. Old people 
generally enjoy an “outing” twice as much 
as the young ones, perhaps because they have 
so much fewer amusements. When Buffalo 
Bill w r as performing at Earl’s Court, the 
society of the suburb in which I then was 
living was almost scandalised by the event of 
two quiet good old ladies of delicate health 
and secluded habits, each well over seventy 
years of age, going off together, unaccompanied 
by their daughters, to see the show. And very 
much did they enjoy themselves, and a great 
deal of good the unaccustomed frivolity did 
them, as far as we could gather. 

Whenever it is not a question of health, and 
even, I make bold to say, where there may be 
a slight risk to health, if not too serious, I 


would encourage elderly people in general, and 
mothers in particular, to take what pleasures 
come in their way when their own inclination 
leads them to do so, and never to consider 
themselves debarred from anything by their 
age. The very last place in which to put an 
old person is on the shelf. 

I am tempted to end with a few more 
serious words, a pointing out of the inestim¬ 
able blessing a holy woman may be to her 
mother when the strong light of her faith and 
the warm glow of her love is shed on the 
pathway that leads down to the Valley of 
Death. Surely the blessedness of such a task 
must richly reward the years of patience and 
self-oblation through which the daughter has 
attained the power of being a spiritual help 
and stay to her from whom she learnt her 
own first lessons in goodness, at whose knees 
she said her baby prayers. 

This deeper side of the subject, however, I 
must leave to those more fitted to write on it 
than myself. 

I will end as I began, by urging on daughters 
the advisability of giving serious study to that 
useful and necessary but much-neglected art, 
the education of parents. It is a great deal 
of trouble to bring up one’s mother properly, 
but the result will repay the pains. 
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By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY, Author of “Nellie’s Memories,” “Mollie’s Prince,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


I TAKE POSSESSION OF THE PORCH ROOM. 



“ Speak truly, and each word of thine 
Shall be a fruitful seed. 

Live truly, and thy 
life shall be 
A great and* 
noble creed.” 
Anon. 


will not say 
much about 
my last day 
at Wildcroft. 
All of us, 
young and 
old, have 
had our 
badtiines, 
bleak 
sterile 
patches in 
life’s pilgrimage to cross 
—when the wilderness 
seemed to close round us as it did round 


the wandering tribes of Israel, when our 
Goshen lay behind us, and the land of 
promise seemed very far off. 

It was not a cheerful day, though I got 
through it fairly well; but as I packed 
my boxes I thought of poor Miss Faith 
flitting through the rooms like a grey 
ghost, and I felt as though I had never 
pitied her enough. 

It was wonderful how good my dear 
people were to me; first Nina came, 
carrying her dessert in her hand, and 
sat by me chatting to me all the time 
I ate my supper. 

Then when she ran off to bed, Hope 
took her place, and stayed with me the 
rest of the evening; it was then that she 
told me that Mr. Campbell was coming 


to spend Christmas and the new year 
with them. Owen had suggested it, and 
the invitation had been most gratefully 
accepted. 

“He is so dull this Christmas with¬ 
out dear old Lady Jean,” observed 
Hope, stirring the fire ruthlessly, until it 
scorched our faces. “ I think it was 
nice of Owen to ask him. Brenda is 
quite pleased about it; she has taken a 
fancy to Mr. Campbell.” And then my 
darling looked at me a little wistfully. 
“If only you were with us!” that is 
what her eyes said, 

“ I shall not be far off, dearie,” I said 
softly, and then by mutual consent we 
changed the subject, and by-and-by 
Mr. Mostyn and his wife joined us, and 
soon afterwards Hope said she was 
sleepy and bade us good-night. It was 
evident to me that Mr. Mostyn was 
never happy unless his wife was beside 
him. If she were ever absent from the 
room for long together, he seemed rest¬ 
less, and his eyes were always turned to 
the door with a seeking look ; but she 
never left him willingly, I am sure of 
that, and one only needed to look in 
their faces to read their deep content in 
each other’s society. Happiness had 
come to them late in life, but it was the 
good wine of tried and perfected love 
that was poured into their cup. I used 
to wonder sometimes as I looked at 
Mrs. Mostyn’s serene face, if she were 
not all the happier for the pain and self- 
renunciation that had saddened her 
youth. “It is through much tribula¬ 
tion that some of us enter into our king¬ 
dom ” even here. 

I think Hope had purposely told me 
that bit of news about Mr. Campbell; 
but certainly, as I went to bed that 


night, I was thinking about his coming 
more than about my flitting on the 
morrow. Would he speak to Mr. 
Mostyn, I wondered. Hope was young, 
but her character was formed, and in 
many ways she was older than most 
girls of her age, and her mother had 
been engaged before she was nineteen. 
Somehow it is impossible to make any 
hard and fast rules on this subject, so 
much depends on circumstances and 
character. Some girls are mature and 
womanly at eighteen, and others are 
giddy and irresponsible at three-and- 
twenty; it was for Hope’s guardians to 
decide this question. 

It had been arranged that Hope 
should drive me over to Nutlands early 
in the afternoon, and at the last moment 
Nina begged so hard to come too that 
we were obliged to take her and Rascal; 
they both sat on the floor of the pony 
carriage, and Nina’s long locks streamed 
over my lap. Rascal, with a dog’s un¬ 
erring instinct, was conscious that some¬ 
thing was troubling his human friends, 
and would persist in licking all our faces 
by turns. He was so emotional, and 
whined in such a distressing manner 
that Nina dropped him into the road 
at last when he began howling in the 
most frightful way. 

It was a lovely winter’s afternoon, 
there was a touch of frost in the air, 
the early sunset was still flushing the 
sky, and there was a red glow behind 
the nut copse. The rooks were cawing 
from the avenue of the Tower and some 
homing pigeons were flying in the direc¬ 
tion of Donnethorne Farm. 

As we drove in at the gate Miss Faith 
came out into the porch ; Billy Barlow, 
her white Persian cat, was beside her 
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with his Indian collar and bell. During 
all those years that Miss Faith spent at 
Wildcroft, Billy had remained at the 
cottage with Burton. More than one 
attempt had been made to bring him to 
Wildcroft, but he had always escaped 
back to his old home and his happy 
hunting ground in the nut copse. 

“Welcome home, Berrie, ,, was all 
Miss Faith said as I stepped out of the 
pony-carriage ; but she said it in the 
kindest way, and then she took my hand 
and led me in. 

Burton was laying the tea-table ; she 
wore her best cap and apron, and had a 
pleased look on her face. She had told 
me more than once that she was glad I 
was coming to Nutlands. 

“ For you are a peaceable sort of body, 
Mrs. Berne,” she observed, “ and never 
rub up people the wrong way. Oh, we 
shall do finely together; you will be in 
the parlour talking to my mistress and I 
shall be taking Jane in hand in the 
kitchen. She is a trying girl is Jane, 
though she has her good points too, 
and Miss Faith has taken a fancy to 
her because she was in Miss Hope’s 
Sunday class.” 

We went up to the porch room after 
this, and then I found out the meaning 
of that mysterious shopping in town. 

For oh, the sinful extravagance! 
There was actually a new carpet, and the 
prettiest new cretonne hangings to the 
bed and window, and an easy-chair and 
little table by the fire; these were new 
too, and there were flowers on the toilet 
table and on the mantelpiece, just as 
though I were some honoured guest. 
But if I said little, they saw my face and 
were quite satisfied. I was glad when 
they left me for a bit to myself, for I 
wanted to kneel down and ask for a 
blessing on my new home and new life, 
and after that I felt more like myself. I 
think the reason why we so often fail in 
courage and cheerfulness is because we 
do not renew our strength at the only 
right source, and so we grow weak and 
listless, and our armour is rusty, and 
our sword blunted, and we easily succumb 
to the enemy. 

That night, as I lay awake watching 
the firelight play on the ceiling of the 
porch room, my thoughts were not un¬ 
happy—far from it; for I knew that I 
was walking in the path of duty, and 
that it was as clearly my vocation to 
minister to this one human soul as it 
was our vicar’s vocation to feed us with 
the bread of life, and that in my humble 
way I was setting about my work with 
the same earnestness. 

“Mint, anise, and cummin;” well, 
these were small herbs, yet the Jewish 
devotees paid tithes of them, and it 
seems to me such a happy thing that we 
are not all called to do great deeds. 
“ The common task, the trivial round,” 


that is enough for some of us ; we can 
keep “ our herb of grace o’ Sundays,” 
to sanctify our weekday business, as the 
country women carry sprigs of rosemary 
and lavender in their folded handker¬ 
chief, to refresh them during the sermon 
on a hot afternoon in summer. 

I very soon settled down to my new 
life. Miss Faith was very good to me ; 
she was always showing how grateful 
she was to me, and how anxious she was 
to make me happy. 

“ I want you to feel at home, Berrie,” 
she said that first morning as we sat 
together at breakfast. “ I do not mean 
to be selfish and monopolise your time. 
I want you to be free, as free as you were 
at Wildcroft.” And when I took her at 
her word, and went across to Wildcroft 
to help Mrs. Jones with the mincemeat, 
she did not grumble a bit at my absence. 
Indeed, as far as grumbling and nerves 
were concerned, Miss Faith was a 
different woman. 

I think the quiet life with one con¬ 
genial companion just suited her, for 
with all her love for her nephews and 
nieces she did not really get on well with 
young people. They wearied her with 
their high spirits, and she never under¬ 
stood them. To listen to Miss Faith’s 
conversation with Nina you would have 
thought they talked different languages, 
but then the little monkey was always 
so full of her pranks with Miss Faith. 

I used to call myself the maid-of-all- 
work at Nutlands, for I helped every¬ 
body by turns. One morning I would 
be stoning raisins or blanching almonds 
in Burton’s cheerful little kitchen, or I 
would be upstairs, helping Jane put 
Miss Faith’s room in order. Then there 
were the walks to the village when Miss 
Faith was unable to go herself, to do 
the household chores, or to visit her 
sick people, for in her quiet unobtrusive 
way she had always been very good to 
her poorer neighbours. 

A day never passed without a visit 
from Hope and Nina, and Mrs. Mostyn 
came frequently. Mr. Mostyn generally 
made his appearance on Saturday after¬ 
noons. He and Mrs. Mostyn would 
walk across to tea. I used to think she 
looked handsomer than ever in her furs, 
they suited her fair stateliness. I heard 
from Hope that she always wore her 
velvet gown in the evening now, and 
that her husband had promised to buy 
her another for grand occasions, when¬ 
ever she required it. 

But it was the evenings that were our 
pleasantest time. Miss Faith shared 
the box from Mudie’s, and directly dinner 
was over and we had had our coffee, I got 
my work and Miss Faith read to me. 

She told me that she loved reading 
aloud, but that no one had ever cared 
for her to do so at Wildcroft. “ Hope 
was always busy with her music,” she 


said, “ and in the evenings Graham liked 
her to sing to him, before he went into the 
smoking-room, and as for Nina, she only 
cared for me to read to her on Sundays 
when there was nothing else to do.” 

I do think that my praising Miss 
Faith’s reading so much made her 
quite happy, but indeed she had a pretty 
silvery voice, and I found it very 
pleasant to listen to her. And then the 
books were so interesting that some¬ 
times I could not believe it was time for 
prayers, until Burton came in with the 
big Bible. Miss Faith was reading a 
wonderful account of Arctic exploration ; 
it made me shiver and hold my breath 
to think of the long winter’s night and 
that ghostly white land of snow and ice 
lying under the stars, like a dead land, 
as someone said. 

Miss Faith used to smile as she saw 
my rapt face ; she said it was a pleasure 
to read to such a sympathetic auditor, 
but it was all so terribly real to me. 

I felt almost wicked when I opened 
my door and saw the beautiful fire that 
Burton had made. But Miss Faith in¬ 
sisted that the porch room was cold; it 
pleased her kind heart to make me 
comfortable, but she never would let me 
thank her. 

“ I am doing little enough, in com¬ 
parison with what you are doing for me, 
Berrie,” she would say. “Have you 
not left your beloved Wildcroft to keep 
me company ? And I am thanking you 
for it in my heart all day long.” 

Now will anyone believe me if I tell 
them that I very soon ceased to repent 
my sacrifice ? But it was true all the 
same! It was such a joy to me to see 
Miss Faith blooming into new sweet¬ 
ness, and to know she was regaining 
tone and mental strength, that everyday 
I grew happier and more satisfied. 

And then I had my freedom ; that 
was a great thing. When Owen came 
back from Oxford, I went over to Wild¬ 
croft to receive him and give him tea in 
the brown parlour just as I used to do. 

Fie seemed quite puzzled when he saw 
me unpacking his portmanteau and 
laying his things in his drawers. “ Does 
Aunt Faith let you do that sort of thing 
now?” he asked in rather a dubious 
tone. “ I thought you belonged to her 
and Nutlands.” 

“So I do, Owen, my dear,” I re¬ 
turned, smoothing out a crease in one 
of his shirts, “ but Nutlands is a bit of 
Wildcroft, so you need not think you 
have got rid of me.” 

“ I hope not; by all that’s comfortable 
I hope not, Berrie.” And the lad spoke 
so fervently that I know he meant it, 
bless his dear heart. But the next 
moment he went on to tell me that Mr. 
Campbell had put off his visit until 
Christmas Eve. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE FAIRIES’ WISHING-WELL. 


She was heiress to those broad lands, 

Far as the eye could see, 

And the lordly castle crowning 
The grey rock near the sea. 

And with loving hearts to tend her, 

And youth and health’s bright spell, 
What can she have to ask for 
At the Fairies’ Wishing-Well ? 

A well in whose crystal waters, 

If you gaze at dawn of day, 

Good fairies grant your wishes, 

Old country folks still say. 

“ Oh ! I wish I were a fairy,” 

She whispered as she passed, 

“ Underneath the rustling green trees, 

O’er the sweet meadow grass. 

I would bathe in sparkling dew-drops, 
Dance ’neath the moon’s bright beam ; 
Oh ! what a life of happiness 
This world would ever seem. 

And Queen of that realm enchanted, 

No poverty or pain 
Should enter my golden portals, 

Or sadness cloud my reign.” 

As she spoke a little fairy 
Peeped from a foxglove bell 
That grew mid moss and fern-leaves, 

Close to the Wishing-Well. 

“ Oh! pause, dear little maiden, 

Nor be that rash wish thine, 

For life, e’en with us fairies, 

Is not all summer-time. 

And there sometimes comes a storm-cloud, 
Even in fairy-land, 

And cold winds whistle shrilly, 

Rough waves break on the strand. 

And in winter-time no dance, dear, 

Upon the moonlit green, 

And our home’s a hollow tree-trunk, 

From wind and rain our screen. 

We wrap ourselves in russet leaves, 

Whilst o’er the frozen ground 
We can hear the anthem pealing, 

The church-bell’s clanging sound. 


And we see the Yule log glowing 
Within your lordly hall, 

And the merry couples dancing 
To the music’s rise and fall. 

And ’neath the branch of mistletoe 
Young lovers whisp’ring low, 

Fondly trust their lives will never 
Chances or changes know. 

But in your hand you hold a spell 
Greater than aught of ours ; 

Than our jewels rare, more splendid, 

More lasting than our flowers. 

Deeds of love you’ve power to do, dear, 

Hearts healing, soothing pain ; 

Making glad poor sorry homes, dear, 

Sad faces smile again. 

For ‘ kind hearts can make December 
Still blithe as sunny May,’ 

And change the night of sorrow 
To the dawn of brightest day. 

And we whisper to each other 
How fast our summer flew, 

And, silly mortals, wish that we 
Were sometimes mortal too.” 

So the fair maiden pensively 
Tripped from the Well awa)', 

And years rolled on and happiness 
And peace were ’neath her sway. 

“ Queen” she reigns in hearts that love her, 

And her portals open wide 
To the homeless, sad, and weary— 

Their love her greatest pride. 

And the poor rise up and bless her, 

And through the happy land 
There is peace and plenty reigning, 

Joy in the elfin band. 

For it proved those words of wisdom 
Had been a potent spell 
For good to the sweet maiden 
That day at the Wishing-Well. 

And the fairies whisper gaily 
As they chime their bells of blue, 

“ Why, though she does not know it, 

She is a fairy too!” u CARLEON.” 


WEIGHED IN THE BALANCE.* 


CHAPTER I. 

It was a dull grey day early in March, and a 
biting east wind caused those people who 
were obliged to face it to draw their wraps as 
closely about them as possible. The day was 
Saturday, and the time was drawing near for 
the great ocean steamer bound for the Cape 
to make her start. The mail train from 
London had just arrived and had discharged 
her load of travellers, their luggage and the 
mailbags. All was bustle and confusion. 
Men jostled each other in the crowd, calling 
to their wives and children to keep close 
together. Evidently there were many passen¬ 
gers for the good ship Peruvian . 

A shrill whistle blew, and a girl standing 
somewhat apart gave a nervous start and a 

* This story was written a few years ago.—E d. 


By ROSE BOURDILLON. 

slight shiver as she heard it. But she looked 
up with a bright smile when a young man 
approached saying, “ The luggage is all right, 
so we had better be moving on, Janet,” and 
she took his proffered arm to help her through 
the throng. 

Many friends and relations of the passen¬ 
gers were going on board to see the last of 
them, and there was much talking and noise 
all round. But Janet walked nearly silent 
by her brother’s side, her heart almost too 
full for words. He wrapped her fur cloak 
closer round her. 

“ Do not take cold, dear,” he said ; “ that 
would be a bad beginning. I cannot like 
your going out alone like this, Janet,” he 
added after a pause. “ I only hope the 
Captain will prove a decent fellow and look 
after you well.” 

“ Oh, I shall do well enough,” she 


answered. “ How often have I told you, 
Bertie, that women are not such helpless 
creatures as you always imagine. I shall get 
on capitally, though, of course, it will be a 
little dull at first before I have come to know 
the other people.” 

“Very dull,” she was thinking to her¬ 
self, but she was anxious to make the best 
of it to her brother, and Janet F.sdaile had 
besides a bright, hopeful nature and was 
always ready to look on the best side of 
things. 

Her life had never been a particularly bright 
one, and of late it had been clouded by trouble 
and soitow. She had scarcely known her 
mother, who had died when she was quite a 
little child, and her father had never recovered 
the unexpected loss of his young and beautiful 
wife. Grave and reserved by nature, he became 
more silent and absorbed in his books, mixing 
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seldom with his neighbours, so that Janet saw 
but little of other children, and the chief com¬ 
panionship that she ever enjoyed was that of 
her brother during his holidays from school. 
The two were devoted to each other. Bertie 
was Janet’s hero : to be like him was her 
greatest ambition, so that she worked hard at 
her studies and, as far as possible, read the 
same books as he did, whilst during the 
blissful holidays she shared with keen enjoy¬ 
ment all his occupations and amusements. 

Years passed on, and Bertie, after his course 
at Oxford, passed a year at a Theological 
College, and was ordained to a curacy in 
Hampshire. But scarcely was he settled in 
his new home than there reached him one 
morning a telegram announcing the dangerous 
illness of his father. He arrived to find him 
lying unconscious, and that same night he 
passed away, leaving Janet and Bertie prac¬ 
tically alone in the world. 

When they came to look into his affairs, 
they found to their astonishment and dismay 
that, owing to unfortunate investments, their 
father had died nearly penniless, so that, 
instead of being left comfortably provided 
for as they had always expected, they were 
now dependent on their own energies and 
resources. 

Janet faced the position bravely, doing her 
utmost to cheer Bertie, who was terribly 
distressed on her account and at being unable 
to do anything for her. 

“ I shall turn to and teach, of course,” she 
said, “ or go out as companion to some good, 
fussy old lady, who will want me to look after 
her cats or walk out with her poodle.” And 
she resolutely set to work to meet with some 
suitable situation. 

All the time she shrank very much from a 
life of strict routine, and from feeling herself 
at the disposal of another person, for though 
her life had been so quiet, she had been to an 
unusual degree her own mistress, with her 
time at her own disposal. 

Whilst she was still searching the papers for 
a likely-sounding advertisement, she received 
one day an unexpected letter from an old 
friend of her father’s. This Mr. Cartright had 
a niece out at the Cape, whose husband had a 
large farm at some distance up country. They 
were wanting an English lady to teach the 
children and assist Mrs. Thornton in the many 


domestic works that fall to the lot of a settler’s 
wife, and they offered a liberal salary to a 
suitable person. On Mr. Cartright’s hearing 
this, he wrote immediately to Janet, asking 
her if she were willing to go and fill the post, 
offering at the same time to defray all the 
expenses of her journey for the sake of his old 
friendship with her father. Reluctant as she 
felt to go so far from Bertie, they both felt 
that such a generous offer must not be lightly 
rejected, and after carefully weighing the 
pros and cons of the plan, it was finally decided 
that Janet should sail for the Cape on the 
19th of March, and in spite of her dread of the 
parting before her, the new prospect had after 
all something particularly alluring to the girl. 
After her somewhat monotonous life spent 
chiefly in one place, there was great charm in 
the thought that at last she would see some¬ 
thing of the great world, familiar to her hitherto 
only through her books. 

But as the time drew near and she had to 
bid farewell to the old home and the villagers 
whom she had known from childhood, sorrow 
naturally predominated, so that when the day 
for sailing had actually arrived and Bertie 
took her down to Southampton, she had to 
summon all her fortitude to her aid to keep 
her brother from seeing how much the parting 
and the lonely start were costing her. 

She had had an introduction to a Miss 
Codrington and her brother, who were return¬ 
ing to Kimberley, and she scanned the faces of 
those nearest her, wondering what her new 
acquaintances would be like. For although 
her home life had trained her in habits of 
self-reliance, yet she was naturally shy and 
retiring, and shrank from the thought of being 
left to begin the long voyage amongst so many 
people absolutely unknown to her. 

They were soon on board the great steamer 
Peruvian , which looked magnificent in her 
fresh paint, ready for her maiden voyage. All 
were loud in their praise of her arrangements 
and accommodation. Everything was still in 
the confusion usual on such occasions, and 
everybody in a state of excitement. Luncheon 
was going on in the large and highly-decorated 
saloon; some of the passengers were inquir¬ 
ing for farewell letters and telegrams, whilst 
others inspected the capabilities of their 
cabins, or explored the vessel with their friends. 
Bertie was anxious to see the Captain and 


make his acquaintance before leaving Janet, 
so they descended the companion leading to 
the saloon, where the introduction duly took 
place. Captain Sharp promised to do his 
best to make things comfortable for her. 
“ She will have no lack of companions at any 
rate,” he added, “ I have never carried out 
such a number before, and the ship is a 
rare good one.” 

As they turned away, a young man and a 
girl rose from the luncheon table close by, and 
as they passed by them, the man, who was 
young and somewhat good-looking, gave 
Janet a glance half admiration, half question¬ 
ing, and said something to his companion in a 
low voice, to which she merely shrugged her 
shoulders in response. 

After Janet had seen her own quarters and 
stowed away her possessions, the bell rang to 
warn the passengers’ friends that in a few 
minutes they must be ready to leave the ship. 
They prepared to go on deck, and Bertie 
proposed that they should make inquiries for 
Mr. and Miss Codrington that he might form 
some idea as to what sort of companions they 
would prove for Janet; but seeing no one 
at once who tallied with the description given 
them, his sister declared that she would waste 
no more of their last moments together. These 
soon came to an end : the last bell rang : the 
last farewells were spoken, and then, punctual 
as a mail train, the great steamer made her 
start-. Janet stood leaning over the bulwarks, 
her eyes fixed on Bertie’s figure as long as she 
could make it out, her hands tightly clenched, 
in her fixed determination not to give way in 
public. She remained in that attitude for 
some minutes, apparently lost in thought, and 
when she at length turned to look about her, 
she found many people had already disappeared 
and the deck in her immediate vicinity was 
tolerably clear. She was just wondering what 
next she should do, when she perceived the 
young man whom she had remarked in the 
saloon standing at a little distance and gazing 
at her with the same peculiar, scarcely 
disguised look of admiration on his face. 
Janet flushed slightly and was about to cross 
the deck, intending to go below, when he 
stepped hastily forward, raising his hat as he 
said— 

“ Miss Esdaile, I believe ? ” 

(To be continued.) 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN HOUSEKEEPER; 

OR, 

HOW A BACHELOR TRIED TO MANAGE FOR HIMSELF. 


CHAP. II. 



bridge. Of all cities in the world Skelterbridge 
is the one best situated for getting quickly, 
cheaply and easily into pure air and beautiful 
scenery. Its mud and chemical fumes may 
well be forgiven when one thinks of the charms 
of nature to which the citizens have such easy 
access. 


By JAMES and NANETTE MASON 

The place in which he chose to establish 
himself was Heckencrow, a village a little 
farther away than the ten or twelve miles he 
had spoken of originally. It was about 
twenty-five miles off, lying high up on the 
borders of a breezy moorland that stretched 
away to a range of hills of rugged and 
picturesque outline. 

To reach it was comparatively easy. There 
was a little roadside station about two miles 
off, and the walk from thence, all uphill, to 
Heckencrow was so interesting because of its 
occasional wooding and glimpses of distant 
country that, except in the dark and to very 
tired travellers, it seemed but a step. 

On reaching the village you found the 
houses built all on a slope, and in the shape of 
a triangle round a village green of considerable 
size. At the higher end—the apex of the 
triangle—there were the remains of an old 
castle with the date 1272 cut on a stone over 
the ruined gateway. 


But the old baronial doings had given place 
here as elsewhere to modern industry. Heck¬ 
encrow occupied itself with weaving, not 
indeed on an extensive scale, but it was quite 
enough to find employment for many willing 
hands. The mills stood at the lower end, the 
whole of the village lying between them and 
the old castle. 

Such was Heckencrow—clean, neat, respect¬ 
able, industrious, breezy, and sufficiently 
primitive for a man to go round and waken 
the inhabitants at six in the morning by 
blowing a horn—when Andrew Ormond there 
took up his residence. 

Why, as he knew nobody there, he should 
have selected Heckencrow, was a puzzle to his 
friends. In some things we are like leaves 
blown about by the wind, and the wind 
might have been thought accidentally to have 
landed Andrew in that corner. But the fact 
is, a convenient house at Heckencrow offered 
itself, the sceneiy pleased him, and he made 
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sure the place was healthy. These points 
settled, we never heard of his troubling to 
make further inquiry. 

The house of which he became a tenant was 
situated at the upper end of the village, so close 
beside the ruined castle that the north wall 
of the castle bounded his garden on the 
south. It was a small house, but what single 
man, even with a cargo of books, needs a 
house of anything more than modest dimen¬ 
sions ? The garden was more imposing than 
the house ; it covered nearly an acre. 

Having secured the house, Ormond’s first 
business was to furnish it. Living up to this 
time in furnished apartments, he had no belong¬ 
ings that made any display except books and 
bookcases; but a bachelor, he found, can fur¬ 
nish a house very well if he only goes with money 
enough in his pocket to a respectable trades¬ 
man and says, “Do it for me—there are so 
many rooms, and I have so much to spend.” 
Of course, the result does not represent his 
own taste—but in some cases that is just as 
well. It is extravagant too, for even the most 
respectable tradesman will insist on sending 
things perfectly unnecessary, and that in the 
long run turn out far more plague than profit. 

The furnishing over, Ormond began plan¬ 
ning his occupations—a course of reading, some 
literary work that he thought he could do, 
and he was by no means ambitious, and a 
series of improvements he meant to super¬ 
intend in the garden. He knew well enough 
that he would be miserable as an idler, so lie 
mapped out quite a career of diligence, of 
which it is not necessary that we should say 
anything here, for our business is to tell 
about his housekeeping and not about his 
studies and outdoor employments. 

Behold him then, furnishing finished, and 
occupation planned exactly to his mind. 

But furnishing, as he understood it, was 
easy, and finding occupation too was easy, 
compared with the problem that presented 
itself as soon as he cut his connection with 
comfortable city apartments, under the watch¬ 
ful eye of a knowing landlady. The problem 
was that of domestic service. 

At first he thought of having a working 
housekeeper, but here came in the objection 
that in his quiet way of living there would not 
be work for anyone during more than a 
portion of each day. What then would 
become of the housekeeper during her hours 
of leisure ? She would either get into 
mischief, or yawn her head off. It was 
next suggested to him that the housekeeper 
would be lonely, and that she ought to have a 
girl under her for company. A sufficient 
answer to this was that if there was not 
enough work for one, there would be still less 
for two. Indeed he was not sure but that the 
work would be better done with one than 
with two, as the two would encourage each 
other to idleness, in the spirit of the office- 
rule of boy which begins, “A boy is a boy: 
two boys is half a boy.” 

This would never suit. Andrew Ormond 
had no objections to giving good wages, but 
he had retained the mercantile instinct for 
getting a reasonable pennyworth for his penny. 
No idling for him. 

The working housekeeper idea was therefore 
abandoned, and he resolved to have someone in 
for half of every day only, coming early in the 
morning and leaving after he had an early 
dinner, but to return in the evening if he had 
company. The rest of the time he could— 
being a handy man, or at any rate thinking 
himself such—manage for himself. 

So he made inquiry about a suitable person. 
She must not be too young, and must not be 
too old; she must be this, and she must be 
that. But he soon found he must take what 
he could get. 

Domestic service was not popular at Hecken- 
crow. There was a considerable demand for 


labour through the weaving industry we have 
mentioned, and the womenfolk of all ages 
were in consequence animated by a spirit of 
independence that took ill with washing other 
people’s dishes and cooking other people’s 
mutton chops. 

At last, however, he did discover a girl, 
rather young perhaps, but he thought she 
would do. Agnes was willing enough, and 
had been sufficiently well instructed at home 
to keep a house fairly tidy and prepare meals 
in a plain way, but her temper was against her. 

One might have excused her putting on airs 
on account of her having a Grecian nose and a 
nice complexion, but her sulky temper no one 
could put up with for long. Bright, cheerful, 
and obliging on Monday, she would come on 
Tuesday, for no discoverable reason, black in 
her looks, and short in her answers. Wednes¬ 
day to Friday might be like Monday, but 
Saturday—you should have seen her on 
Saturday! Perhaps because she had extra 
work to do at home, on that day she was 
always at her worst and sulkiest. 

Mr. Ormond put up with her for three 
months or so, not wishing to be harsh and to 
give her notice on account of a peculiarity 
that, if disagreeable to come in contact with, 
did not prevent her from scrubbing the floor 
or dusting the mantelpiece, but at last, to his 
relief, she told him she had obtained a situa¬ 
tion in a draper’s shop somewhere—we forget 
where—and off she went. 

Her successor—strongly recommended by 
the outgoing Agnes—did not stay long. 
Unfortunately the truth does not seem to 
have been impressed on her mind that “He 
that takes what isn’t hisn, is pretty sure to 
land in prison.” Ormond’s suspicions were 
somehow aroused, and on her ninth afternoon 
he called her back as she was retiring through 
the kitchen garden, and found that, without 
saying “ By your leave,” she was carrying off to 
her parental home five eggs, a packet of corn¬ 
flour, a cake of brown Windsor soap, quarter of 
a pound of butter, a little tea, a nicely bound 
copy of The Lady of the Lake, and three candles. 

She confessed her fault and begged leave to 
come again next day, but her eloquence 
struck her master as a little insincere, and it 
was always Mr. Ormond’s way that once he 
discovered people were trying to take him in, 
they never got the chance of doing it twice. 
Exit, then, domestic help number two. 

The third was a girl who brought penny 
novelettes to read when she should have been 
at work, and she got her leave when one 
forenoon Mr. Ormond found her—with all 
about her at sixes and sevens—perched on the 
kitchen dresser deep in the doleful tragedy of 
the “ Love-trials of Belinda.” But it was not 
the confusion or the story-book either that 
prejudiced him against Matilda, so much as 
the fact that in questioning her he found that 
such reading had completely turned her little 
head. She more than hinted that her own 
life was as great a romance as ever was printed, 
that her reputed father and mother were not 
her real parents, and that as to her actual 
origin—“ money in it and title too,” she said— 
no one as yet was quite accurately informed. 

The prospect of having perhaps a Royal 
Highness walking into his kitchen to recover 
a lost child was too much for our friend, so he 
manufactured an excuse, and number three had 
to go. Two more girls followed in rapid 
succession, the first of whom knew nothing, 
and was too grand to be taught, whilst the 
second knew nothing and was too stupid to 
learn. The first was dressy and consequential, 
and the other such a thick-head that her 
stupidities, if told, would hardly be believed. 

Andrew Ormond began to wonder if fortune 
had deserted him. He was getting about tired 
of playing the part of mistress to such maids. 

just then he heard of a young woman who, 
like a good daughter, had given up a situation 


in Skelterbridge that she might return to live 
with her mother who was growing old. She 
was free to take up anything requiring only a 
portion of her time, and some of Ormond’s 
neighbours, interested in his housekeeping 
struggles, suggested that she was just cut out 
for looking after things for him. 

Eliza came, and Mr. Ormond was not long 
in seeing that he had secured a treasure. 
Everything went as if by clockwork and was 
done to the minute, and as for things being in 
order, from the day of her entering he enjoyed 
the well-kept house that gives a feeling of self- 
respect worth living for. Her only weak point 
he found was that she had an exaggerated idea 
of the capacity of the average man as an eating 
machine, and would insist on providing more 
generous and elaborate repasts—banquets we 
might call them—than he had any taste for. 

Her reign was such a success that he was 
encouraged to ask his city friends to come at 
intervals to pass the day, a proceeding he 
seldom had the heart for whilst Eliza’s pre¬ 
decessors managed the establishment. 

Danby came, Kate Vincent and her hus¬ 
band came, and a host of others, and the 
phrase with them all was, “Why, your house 
is as clean and bright as a new pin.” 

On one of these occasions he reminded 
Danby of the marriage question they had 
discussed together. “ Many a man, no doubt,” 
he said, “is driven to marry and to face all 
the problems of matrimonial life because he 
must have someone to look after his dinner. 
You see how well I do without.” 

“Yes,” replied Danby, “I see. But are 
you sure it is going to last ? ” 

lie laughed it off at the time, but did not 
feel much like laughing when next morning, 
after clearing away the breakfast things, Eliza 
said to him— 

“ Please, sir, I must give you notice that I 
shall go this day month.” 

“What!” exclaimed Ormond, astonished. 
“ Nothing happened, surely ? ” 

“ Why, sir, I am going to be married! ” 

It was to a young farmer—“ a wise young 
farmer,” Mr. Ormond often said to himself 
but publicly he was quite as often heard to 
declare that girls in good situations don’t 
know when they are well off. 

When Eliza left him at the end of the 
month, the spirit seemed for the moment taken 
out of his housekeeping experiment. There 
were eleven applications for the vacant post, for 
though domestic service, as we have said, was 
not run after in Heckencrow, Mr. Ormond had 
by this time got a fair reputation—“ a good 
master,” they said, “ but a little fussy, with too 
many rules for things and always referring to 
his everlasting domestic economy books.” 

He put off all the eleven and became 
dexterous in making excuses. He did not tell 
them so, but Eliza had spoiled him for all the 
rest. Everyone had a fault either personal 
or belonging to her connections. 

At last, as he sat one evening two or three 
days after she had left, meditating on the 
apparent impossibility of falling in with a 
second Eliza, the thought struck him— 

“ What a poor dependent creature a man 
is, tied for ever to a woman’s tail! And in 
this progressive age too, wffien women are 
doing their best to encroach on the province 
of man. It is absurd: beyond all question 
absurd. As if a man could not do for himself 
in ten minutes what a woman fusses around 
for hours—and do it better. 

“I shall give up Eliza-hunting and run the 
show henceforth by myself and for myself. 
I have surely leisure enough. And, what is 
more, of my experiences 1 shall make a book, 
to be of use to all similarly situated, and the 
title of the book will be— 

“ The New Man ; or, Woman Entirely Dis¬ 
pensed With.” 

{To be contbnced.) 
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MY MUSEUM OF EASTERN CURIOS. 

By Mrs. BRIGHTWEN, Author of “Rambles with Nature Students,” etc. 


PART VI. 

The Fig-tree (Ficus Carica). 

The fig-tree is one of those mentioned in 
Deut. viii. 8 as a special tree of Palestine, 
and it still affords its grateful fruit in abund¬ 
ance for the sustenance of the natives. 



Mount Olivet was famous for these trees in 
olden times, and to sit under one’s own vine 
and one’s own fig-tree became a proverbial 
expression to denote peace and prosperity. 
Figs were amongst the fruits brought back 
from Canaan by the spies. 

We read of A bigail presenting two hundred 
cakes of figs to King David; these would 
have been dried by exposure to the sun in the 
same way that grapes are dried, and called 
“ raisins of the sun.” 

The fig abounds in sugar, and in the drying 
process some of this exudes and forms the 
white powder which we see on imported figs. 
The fruit is thus preserved in its own sugar, 
and can be stored as an article of food. 

Figs were considered of such value by 
the Athenians that their exportation from 
Attica was prohibited. Those who informed 
against persons breaking this law were called 
(rvKocpavTcu, which signified tale-bearers about 
figs. These informers appear to have been 
specially disliked, for their name gave rise to 
the term sycophant, used for flatterers, im¬ 
posters, and designing people generally. 

The fig-tree lives to a great age. Specimens 
which were brought from Italy by Cardinal 
Pole in 1548 still exist in Lambeth Palace 
garden, and must therefore be nearly four 
hundred years old. 

The importation of figs into England is 
about a thousand tons a year, and the fertility 
of the tree may be judged by the produce of 
one hundred trees at Tarring, in Sussex, where 
a hundred dozen figs are gathered daily during 
the summer months. 

The flower of the fig is contained in the 
centre of the fruit, and is therefore only visible 
when the fig is cut open. 

Often a month before the general crop is 


ripe there will be found here and there some 
fruit matured, and these “ firstripe figs ” are 
highly prized ; they fall readily from the stem, 
and are sweet and luscious. These are 
referred to in Nahum iii. 12, and in Isaiah 
xxviii. 4. 

The earliest mention of the fig-tree in the 
Bible is in Gen. iii. 7. 

There are sixty species of the genus Ficus ; 
the three best-known kinds are the sycomore, 
the ordinary sweet fig, and the fig-tree of 
India (Ficus Indica), known as the banyan. 

This tree is remarkable for the way in which 
its wide-spreading branches send down aerial 
stems, which, taking root when they reach the 
ground, form supports for the longer branches, 
and enable the tree to spread to an almost 
incredible extent. 

There are banyan trees in India which are 
believed to be older than the Christian era. 
The most remarkable specimen is one still 
existing on the banks of the Nerbudda. It 
has three hundred main trunks, and the 
smaller ones exceed three thousand. Immense 
popular assemblies are sometimes gathered 
beneath this patriarchal fig-tree, and it has 
been known to shelter seven thousand people 
beneath its ample shadow. 

The leaves of the banyan are nearly a foot 
long and about eight inches in width, and are 
by Milton supposed to have been the “fig- 
leaves ” chosen by our first parents. 

“ So counsell’d he, and both together went 
Into the thickest wood; there soon they 
chose 

The fig-tree ; not that kind for fruit re- 
nown’d, 

But such as at this day, to Indians known, 
In Malabar or Deccan spreads her arms, 
Branching so broad and long, that in the 
ground 

The bended twigs take root, and daughters 
grow 


About the mother tree, a pillar’d shade 
High over-arched, and echoing walks be¬ 
tween ; 

There oft the Indian herdsman, shunning 
heat, 

Shelters in cool, and tends his pasturing 
herds 

At loopholes cut through thickest shade : 
Those leaves 

They gather’d, broad as Amazonian targe; 
And with what skill they had, together 
sew’d 

To gird their waist: ” 

Paradise Lost , book ix. 

The Hindoos are peculiarly fond of the 
banyan tree; they look upon it as an emblem 
of the Deity, from its long duration, its out¬ 
stretching arms, and overshadowing benefi¬ 
cence ; in fact they almost pay it divine 
honours, and 

“ Find a fane in eveiy grove.” 

Near these trees the most esteemed pagodas 
are erected, under their shade the Brahmins 
spend their lives in religious solitude, and the 
natives of all castes and tribes are fond of 
recreating in the cool recesses and lovely 
vistas of this umbrageous canopy, impervious 
to the hottest beams of a tropical sun. 

The huge branches are also the resort of 
green wood-pigeons, doves, peacocks, and 
many other birds; they are crowded with 
families of monkeys performing their antic 
tricks, and inhabited by fruit-eating bats of 
large size, measuring upwards of five feet from 
the extremity of one wing to the other. 

This tree not only affords shelter but sus¬ 
tenance to its varied inhabitants, being covered 
amidst its bright foliage with small figs of a 
rich scarlet, which animals and birds alike find 
suitable to their tastes and requirements. 

It is a remarkable fact that the banyan 
rarely germinates in the ground, but usually 
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in the crown of palm-trees, where the seed 
has been deposited by birds. When the 
banyan seed has once started, its roots are sent 
down to the ground, and as they descend 
they embrace and finally kill the nursing palm- 
tree. 

One other fig-tree (Ficus Religiosa ), the 
peepul of India, is also held in great venera¬ 
tion both in Ceylon and on the continent of 
India. In the Cingalese language it is called 
the “ tree of Buddha.” It was formerly held 
in such high esteem in the city of Kandy that 
the form of the leaves was only allowed to be 
painted on furniture employed exclusively for 
the use of the king. 

The Chinese make skeletons of the leaves, 
which are heart-shaped, with a tapering point 
more than two inches long; these leaves they 
varnish and adorn with devices of flowers and 
birds.* 


The Carob or Locust-Tree. 

( Cei'citon ia Siliqua .) 

This handsome evergreen tree is much valued 
in Palestine for its welcome shade and useful 
fruit. It attains a height of twenty or thirty 
feet; its wood is of a pinkish colour, and when 
its racemes of red flowers have withered, the 
boughs are covered with an abundant crop of 
long, flat pods, brown and glossy, bent like a 
sickle or curled like a sheep’s horn, whence 
comes the Greek name Kepanov, horn-like 
husk. 

PTusks are only mentioned three times in the 
Bible. The first passage refers to grape-skins, 
which, with all else connected with the vine, 
might not be eaten by the Nazarite (Num. 
vi - 4 )- 


* These peepul leaves maj r often be obtained for a 
few pence at Japanese warehouses in London. 


The second instance refers to corn in the ear 
or husk * (2 Kings iv. 42), which is more likely 
to refer to Indian corn or maize than any of 
our English cereals. The husks mentioned in 
the well-known parable of the prodigal son 
are said by all writers to be the pods of the 
carob tree (St. Luke xv. 16). 

The seed contained in the pod is small, 
varying but little in size. It is believed to be 
the original carat weight used by jewellers in 
weighing precious stones or pearls. 



Besides these seeds the pod is full of sugary 
pulp, so that during the months of April and 
May, when the fruit is ripe, the children of the 
fellaheen hardly require any other food, since 
the pods contain starch, oil, sugar and other 
necessary elements for the support of life. 

I possess a bunch of these carob pods 
amongst my Eastern curios. They appear 
much too hard and dry to be eatable, but I 

* Indian corn cobs are protected by thirteen leafy 
coverings which may well be called a “ husk.” 


am told that even these dry specimens, if they 
were soaked with honey, would become soft 
and almost like new fruit. 

The Arabs all enjoy sweet food, and of 
many a man in Palestine it may be said his 
food is ‘‘locusts and wild honey.” 

It has often been debated whether the 
“locusts,” on which John the Baptist partly 
subsisted, were the fruit of this tree or the 
well-known insects which appear in swarms at 
certain seasons of the year. 

Although we know that locusts are used as 
an article of diet, yet the fact that the carob 
is frequently called in the East St. John’s 
Bread, shows that it may have been the food 
of the Baptist. 

“ During the Peninsular war ‘ algaroba,’ or 
carob-beans, formed the chief food of the 
British cavalry horses, and in Barbary they are 
given to mules and asses, who prefer them to 
oats.” * 

A special cattle food, much used in these 
days by our own farmers, consists mainly of 
carob-beans. 

The pods can be obtained from corn-dealers, 
and, as the seeds grow rapidly without heat, 
those who wish to have a tree of Palestine 
growing on their window-sill have only to 
plant one of the seeds in a pot and keep it 
watered, and in due time a young seedling 
carob will appear, which will grow for years if 
protected from frost in winter. 

It may be well to mention that soaking the 
seed in warm water for twenty-four hours 
before sowing will hasten its germination. 

When purchasing these beans it is needful 
to ask for “locusts,” as they do not seem to 
be known in England under the name of 
carob-beans. 

(To be continued .) 


* From the Imperial Bible Dictionary. 



THE GIRL’S OWN BIRTHDAY COMPETITION; 

OR, 

MOTTOES FOR US TO LIVE UNDER. 

Who are the Prize-Winners and Certificate-Holders? 


The enthusiasm with which girls have entered 
on this competition may be inferred from the 
long list, which follows, of those whom skill 
and perseverance have crowned with success. 

It is a pleasing proof of the high and 
important position which The Girl’s Own 
Paper continues to occupy, and of the good 
disposition and eagerness after self-improve¬ 
ment existing in our enormous circle of 
readers. 

The papers received came from all parts of 
Great Britain and Ireland, every town of 
importance and many places of obscurity being 
represented. Our Colonial and foreign friends, 
too, were numerous, hailing from far distant 
lands all over the world : girls from India, 
Natal, Cape Colony, Canada, the West Indies, 


Examiners: JAMES MASON and the EDITOR. 

Australia, the United States, France, Germany, 
Russia, Hungary, Roumania, Italy, Portu¬ 
gal, Holland, Turkey in Europe and Asia 
Minor. 

* * * * 

That it was a competition thoroughly en¬ 
joyed by all who took part in it was clear. 
As we had said nothing forbidding the sending 
of letters with the papers, we had many grati¬ 
fying communications giving evidence of this 
fact—kind and touching letters some of them 
were. 

“You have done all us girls a good turn,” 
writes one, “ by starting this competition.” 
“A very interesting as well as instructive 
competition,” remarks another. “ The nature 
of this competition,” says a third, “ appealed 


to me from the first, but the pleasure and 
profit I have obtained in collecting these 
mottoes, have far exceeded my utmost expec¬ 
tations.” A fourth testifies, “ It has been 
such a delightful task.” “ I hope,” says 
another girl, “ you will have a similar compe¬ 
tition very soon. I have so much enjoyed 
this one.” And so on—all in the same 
strain. 

# * * * 

Even—as we pointed out when proposing the 
competition—if a girl gained no prize and 
maybe not even a certificate, she was sure to 
obtain an advantage in some way. She would 
at the very least receive mental profit. “ It 
will sharpen her wits,” we said, “ and provide 
her with a stock of good thoughts which— 
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who knows ?—may have a powerful influence 
on her happiness in after life.” 

A Scotch girl, a bit of a calculating philoso¬ 
pher, like her own hard-headed fellow-country¬ 
men, put on the first page of her paper, 
“ Blessed is she who expecteth little, for she 
shall not be disappointed.” But what she 
actually got was not “little” if it made her 
acquainted—as no doubt it did—with many 
noble thoughts, and gave her an enlarged 
view of the guiding principles of human life. 

We like better, however, the wisdom of 
another girl who for her first page chose a 
motto we have quoted once or twice before in 
connection with our competitions :— 

“No endeavour is in vain, 

The reward is in the doing; 

And the rapture of pursuing 
Is the prize the vanquished gain.” 

* * * * 

Taking a general view of the quality of the 
papers sent in, we can recall no previous 
competition in which competitors have done 
so well. Almost everyone seemed to be 
doing her best, and if we said a kind and 
encouraging word to each individual girl 
whose painstaking attracted notice, we should 
have to crowd all the tales, miscellaneous 
articles and other items out of The Girl’s 
Own Paper for a month. It is evidence of 
thought and care, intelligence and originality, 
which gladdens the heart of an examiner, and 
these good features have been so prominent 
that we have spent many pleasant hours over 
what would otherwise have been a laborious 
task. A very small proportion only of the 
papers were so defective that they had to be 
rejected. 

* * * * 

The competition began, so far as prize¬ 
winning was concerned, with the age of 
thirteen, but it made a promising start in the 
person of a girl whose age was twelve and 
whose paper did her great credit. 

Of all ages those of eighteen and nineteen 
specially distinguished themselves. Of the 
hundred and twelve girls of the age of nineteen 
who won certificates, no fewer than six closely 
contested for the first and prize place. 

* * * * 

Whether it was an easy or a not-so-easy 
competition depended on how girls took it. 
It was easy if they just went to a book of 
quotations and picked out a sufficient number 
of mottoes to give two to each day and fill up 
the space of a month. But it was not so easy 
—“ difficult ” is hardly the word to apply to 
it—if girls followed the method of one of our 
friends who says, “ I have spent many days 
searching through books I never ventured to 
open before.” This method had a real 
educational value, and she who pursued it 
most diligently got the greatest reward for 
her pains. 

* * * * 

Some of our competitors were not very 
clear in their ideas as to the nature of a 
motto. We did not say quotations or 
extracts for us to live under; “mottoes ” were 
what we asked for, and girls should have 
taken the dictionary into consultation, which 
would have told them that a motto—to take 
the meaning that seems applicable to our 
competition—is “a short pithy sentence 
adopted as expressive of one’s guiding idea or 
principle.” 

Likely enough they never thought about 
this, for they sent in many sentences that 
were neither short nor pithy—they were far 
too long, in fact, to be carried readily in one’s 
head, and that is the right place for a good 
working motto. It was a wise girl who headed 
her paper “ Seeds of Thought.” That is just 
what mottoes are; they are seeds of thought 
from which other thoughts are to grow. 

A maxim for us to live under must have a 


practical turn. When a girl inserted a 
description of an evening breeze, she certainly 
missed the mark. So did another who 
quoted a verse from the “ Soldier’s Dream ”— 
“ The bugle sang truce.” No one, too, could 
obtain much in the way of guidance from— 

“ Abashed the devil stood 
And felt how awful goodness is,” 

which a third girl had quoted from Milton 
under the heading of “ The power of good¬ 
ness.” A fourth under the title of “ Fairness ” 
gave these lines from Wordsworth— 

“Fair as a star when only one 
Is shining in the sky,” 

but she was neither successful with her title 
nor her motto. And it was an error for 
another competitor to set down as a motto 
this from Lady Morgan— 

“Though she looks so bewitchingly simple, 
Yet there’s mischief in every dimple.” 

These girls, and such as these, were short 
and wrong, but many were long and wrong— 
girls who look passages a hundred to a hun¬ 
dred and fifty words in length, and consisting 
sometimes of several sentences. Such quota¬ 
tions could not, by any stretch of courtesy, 
be called mottoes, and competitors who 
furnished them only added to the bulk of their 
papers by diminishing their value. 

* ♦ ♦ * 

Passing, however, from the exceptions, we 
may say that, as a rule, girls chose well, not 
only giving mottoes with which no fault could 
be found, but exhibiting a great deal of taste 
and good feeling in their selection. If every 
competitor only followed all the wise counsels 
she set down, what perfect characters we 
should soon see spreading their light through 
the world ! 

We had the sayings of the best men and 
women in their best moods on faith, truth, 
love, earnestness, courage, kindness, prudence, 
independence, contentment and all the other 
virtues which can possibly adorn the human 
race. Throughout all the papers there was a 
marked religious tone, girls, we were glad to 
see, never forgetting the one thing needful, 
without which life is at best a poor poverty- 
stricken affair. 

There was little display of humour, the views 
of life being in general earnest and sedate. It 
was only now and then that we got a glimpse 
of high spirits, as when a girl, aged seventeen, 
set down—and on her own birthday too—this 
motto from Iolanthe— 

“In for a penny, in for a pound, 

It is love that makes the world go round.” 

* * * * 

In many cases where the subject-matter was 
all right we noticed a singular disregard of 
punctuation. It was as if girls, so good and 
careful in other things, thought themselves 
too grand to condescend to the niceties of 
commas, semicolons, colons and periods. But 
these have their uses, and when competitors 
are merely copying, they have the less excuse 
for leaving them out. So another time let 
girls pay more attention and mind their stops. 
One girl we shall mention as a warning: she 
was to be praised for sending in a beautifully 
written collection of mottoes, but when we 
came to look into it, she was so weak in punc¬ 
tuation, not to speak of a few errors in spelling, 
that she lost the prize which would otherwise 
have fallen to her share. 

* * * * 

We said that a descriptive heading was to be 
given to each motto. This added to the profit 
that was to be got out of the competition. It 
insured that a girl, unless she merely copied 
her heading, grasped the meaning of what she 
was writing, and it gave her a chance of 


showing originality if there was any originality 
in her. On the whole this was well done, but 
we were bound not to be too exacting, for it 
takes a good deal of practice to give suitable, 
striking and original headings to anything. 

So much for the headings to the mottoes. 
There should also have been a general head¬ 
ing at the beginning of each paper—“ The 
Girl’s Own Birthday Competition,” or “ Mot¬ 
toes for us to live under,” or “ Seeds of 
Thought,” as we have mentioned one girl had 
it, or something like that. We did not say so 
when proposing the competition, no doubt 
thinking at the time that girls would be sure 
not to omit it. But after all many of them 
did, and plunged right away into the subject 
with 1st January, ©r 1st Februaiy, or what¬ 
ever it might be. Out of a hundred papers 
taken at random, we find thirty-seven starting 
in this abrupt fashion. 

Now, girls, don’t do it again. When you 
begin a paper of any kind, write down at the 
top what it is to be about. Otherwise it looks 
as unbusiness and unworkman-like as a letter 
without a date or minus a signature. 

* * * $ 

Several transgressions of rules should be 
noticed. No fewer than twelve papers were 
sent in with no age given, so that we were 
unable to give them a place, and this not 
counting several whose writers remembered 
their omission and corrected it by letter. One 
girl who will recognise herself under the 
initials M. E. P., addressing from St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, sent her age, which she says 
she forgot to put on her paper. The paper 
has not arrived. 

Why did a minority read upside down what 
we said about putting personal particulars—age, 
address, etc.—on the last page of each paper ? 
The first page is not the last. If competitors 
only knew the extra trouble this transgression 
brings on examiners, they would all, we feel 
sure, carefully follow instructions. 

And don’t forget to fasten future papers 
together at the left hand top corner, which is 
not the right hand top corner as some read it. 
A few—about twenty—never fastened their 
papers at all. Imagine the confusion that 
would have arisen if all the girls had done the 
same. 

* * * * 

Some did more than was necessary, giving 
not only mottoes for each day, but remarkable 
events into the bargain. One of these was 
quite up to date, for she included incidents of 
the present South African war. There were 
also a few instances where a considerable 
number of daily mottoes were supplied instead 
of the two for which we asked. It was a 
form of intellectual extravagance. 

The way in which the papers generally were 
written out, and in some instances orna¬ 
mented, made a good impression and calls for 
high praise. There were so few that looked 
untidy that we several times took to 
wondering where all the careless girls had 
gone to. 

* * * * 

Some competitors did their work with 
difficulty. “ I have written this as well as I 
can, having to lie on my back,” says one girl. 
For another, who writes, “ I think this a 
most interesting and excellent competition,” 
we see her sitting before six in the morning 
collecting and setting down her mottoes by 
candlelight. It is her only spare time, she 
being in domestic service. She has cold 
fingers, but she has enthusiasm. “My 
hand,” she says, apologising for her hand¬ 
writing, “has got so cold that I cannot hold 
my pen any longer.” All honour to such 
workers as she ! 

We have often thought that did we but 
know the difficulties some of our girls have to 
encounter in tiying for a place in The Girl’s 
Own Paper competitions, what appears at 
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first sight only a second-rate production would 
receive endless praise and encouragement. 

* * * * 

Here follows the list of successful com¬ 
petitors, and in it will be found the names of 
all the prize-winners and certificate-holders. 
The extra special prize which is to go to the 
best of the eleven guinea prize-winners is, 
however, not included. In awarding that we 
wish to take special pains, so the name will 
only be announced in our next monthly part. 


THE SUCCESSFUL COM¬ 
PETITORS. 

(Foreign Competitors are marked with an 
asterisk.) 

TWELVE YEARS OF AGE. 
First-Class Certificate. 

Mitchell, Violet, Kingston-on-Thames. 

THIRTEEN YEARS OF AGE. 
Prize (One Guinea). 

Pitt, Kathleen, Shepton Mallet, Somerset. 

First-Class Certificates. 

♦Ayres, Lucy Lockett, Adelaide, South 
Australia. 

Bruce, Florence, Galashiels, N.B. 

“ Celandine,” Bristol. 

Derham, Irene, Wrington, Somerset. 

“ Fuchsia,” Portsmouth. 

Pryce-Jones, Muriel, Wallington, Surrey. 
Terry, Beatrice, London, S.W. 

♦Williamson, Julia W., Philadelphia, U.S.A. 
Wingrove, Evelyn Mary, Beaconsfield, Bucks. 

Second-Class Certificates. 
Burnet, Mary, Nottingham. 

Carmichael, Jeanie Deans, Greenock, N.B. 
Connell, Lilian Jeanie, Northallerton, York¬ 
shire. 

♦Fleming, Maida, Belleville, Barbados. 
“Lily,” Alton, Hants. 

Metge, Janet Lyon, Delvin, Co. Westmeath. 
Willis, Edith, Alresford, Hants. 

Wilson, Janet Mary, Selby. 

Third-Class Certificates. 

Adams, Ruby, Southsea, Portsmouth. 
Cartman, Violet Flora, South Norwood. 
Denby, Mary Margaret, Bradford, Yorks. 
Dobie, Alice, Stirling, N.B. 

Hill, Maijorie, Caverskam, near Reading. 
Johnston, Isabel Mullay, Ayr, N.B. 

Martin, Winifred, Leyton, Essex. 

“ Sunflower,” Donhead St. Mary, near Salis¬ 
bury, Wilts. 

Tarrat, Frances, Wimbledon, Surrey. 

FOURTEEN YEARS OF AGE. 
Prize (One Guinea). 

Harrison, Lucy Elizabeth Ruth, London, S.W. 

First-Class Certificates. 
♦Benson, Renee, Grenoble, Isere, France. 
Emerson, Edith M., Hull. 

Loader, Ada Winifred, Brighton. 

Mitcliley, Winifred Susan, Thetford, Norfolk. 
Pratt, Gladys Hilda, Brighton. 

Sharman, Daisy Evelyn, Northampton. 

Smith, Margaret Ursula, Hartlepool, Durham. 
Sprott, Elise Isabel, Harrington, Cumberland. 

Second-Class Certificates. 
Boucher, Hilda Mary, Wiveliscombe, Somer¬ 
set. 

Cox, Jessie, London, N. 

♦Hauer, Ellen Louisa, Budapesth, Hungary. 
McGhee, Violet, Newark, Notts. 

May, Amy, Eastbourne. 

MiUward, Ethel, Ashbourne, Derbyshire. 


Piper, Ada Winifred, Bramley, Surrey. 
Teuton, Kathleen, Southsea. 

Watts, Nellie, Liverpool. 

Third-Class Certificates. 

Burnet, Lilian, West Bridgford, Nottingham. 
Busch, Minnie B., West Ham, Essex. 
Christie, Lizzie Johnston, Greenock, N.B. 
Etheredge, Winifred Maud, London, N. 
Gibson, Elsa, York. 

Holliday, Rachel Wilson, Carlisle, Cumber¬ 
land. 

Killick, Amy, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea. 

Mabey, Mabel F., Chudleigh, S. Devon. 
Miller, Florence M., Ipswich. 

Moffat, Bertha Maude, Snape, Suffolk. 
Pargeter, Edith, Milton-under-Wychwood, 
Oxfordshire. 

Robinson, Edith, Carlisle, Cumberland. 
Wildy, Kathleen Mary, London, N.W. 


FIFTEEN YEARS OF AGE. 
Prize (One Guinea). 

“ Hawthorn,” New Brighton, Cheshire. 

First-Class Certificates. 

Aucutt, Mary Ellen, London, S.E. 

Beeman, Elsie Mary, London, N.E. 

Beevis, Edith Alice, Maidstone, Kent. 

Collins, Julia, Littleton-on-Severn, Glos. 
Cooke, Margaret, Frome, Somerset. 

Cortissos, Cynthia Dela Court, Shrewsbury. 
♦Fortier, Frances Maud, Ottawa, Canada. 

“ Gladiolus,” London, S.W. 

Gough, Clara Violet, Caine, Wilts. 

Harding, Beatrice, Manchester. 

Hart, Mabel, East Molesey, Surrey. 

Harvey, Eleanor Margaret, Bacton, Norfolk. 
♦Henley, Doris, St. Petersburg, Russia. 
McClymont, Dollie, Bridgwater. 

Mausel, Violet Mary Grenville, Donington, 
Lines. 

♦Monro, Isabel Stevenson, Everett, Mass., 
U.S.A. 

Moulton, Muriel Jessamine, Prevoteaux, 
Hastings, Sussex. 

Norman, Hilda A. Hurst, Teddington-on- 
Thames. 

Olilsen, Muriel, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Penny, Ethel Penelope, Brighton, Sussex. 
Ross, Millicent Ellen, London, S.W. 

“ Shamrock,” Leicester. 

Simmons, Ellen Champness, Didsbury, Lancs. 
Stone, Helen Carrie, Ewell, Surrey. 

Swan, Ruth, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Taylor, Mabel, Stretford, near Manchester. 
Wiltshire, Elsie M., Caine, Wilts. 

Second-Class Certificates. 

Beale, Winifred Mabel, Birmingham. 

Garrard, Elsie Maud, Loddon, Norfolk. 

“ Geranium,” S. Woodford, Essex. 

Hasler, Doris, Cardiff. 

Hayes, Muriel, Stretford, near Manchester. 
♦Hofman, Relda, Paris. 

“Jessamine,” Fleetwood. 

“Lily,” Cork. 

Middleton, Ruth, Newport Pagnell, Bucks. 
Noel, Bertha Gladys, Cardiff. 

Roberts, Beatrice Collingwood, London, 
S.W. 

Russell, Bessie, Sutton, Isle of Ely. 

“ Violet,” Ballykelly, Co. Derry, Ireland. 

* “ Violet,” Neuilly-sur-Seine, France. 

Wall, Alice, Oswestry, Salop. 

Third-Class Certificates. 
Coxeter, Margaret Dorothea, Hastings. 

Maher, Florence, Yattendon Court, Berks. 
Mills, Mildred, Tenby, S. Wales. 

Patterson, Marion Elizabeth, Dungannon, Co. 
Tyrone. 

Peniston, Ethel, Plymouth. 

Reid, Chrissie, Old Meldruin, N.B. 
Robertson, Catherine Mary, Huntingtower- 
field, near Perth. 


Rushworth, Violet, Walton - on - Thames, 
Surrey. 

♦Sarge, Toronto, Canada. 

“ Snowdrop,” Felsham. Suffolk. 

♦Thibow, Jean Maria, St. John’s, Antigua. 


SIXTEEN YEARS OF AGE. 
Prize (One Guinea). 

Simpson, May Lackland, Stoke-on-Trent. 

First-Class Certificates. 

Axtell, Gertrude M., South Norwood, Surrey. 
Banister, Kathleen B., London, N.W. 
♦Bedford, Elvira Grace, Mussooree, India. 
Benest, Lily, Walmer, Kent. 

Betts, Edith Muriel, London, N. 

Clegg, Amy, Oldham, near Manchester 
“ Dandelion,” Glasgow, W. 

♦Dunning, Ismay, Durban, Natal. 

Forshaw, Elsie Frances, Albrighton, near 
Wolverhampton. 

Frost, Florence E., Avening, near Stroud. 
Hart, Lina, Kingston-on-Thames, Surrey. 
Hitchen, Gertrude Annie, Leeds. 

Hobbs, Maud Edith, Erith, Kent. 

Hunter, Emilie Doris, Hackney. 

Leech, Ethel Armitage, West Finchley. 
Mabey, A. R., Chudleigh, S. Devon. 

Rowe, Bessie Louise, Cardiff. 

Simpson, Kate Marian, Weybridge, Surrey. 
Smart, Dorothy, Portsmouth. 

Snelgar, Ellen Mary, Salisbury. 

“ Snowdrop,” Maidstone, Kent. 

“ Violet,” Manchester. 

Vooght, Barbara W., Luton, S. Devon. 
Wakefield, Clara, Maidstone, Kent. 

Wallis, Edith Gray, London, S.E. 

♦Wilson, Hester Douglas Duff, Peterborough, 
Ontario, Canada. 

Wylde, Annie, London, S.E. 

Second-Class Certificates. 

Bailey, Margaret, Exeter. 

Barker, Gertrude May, Saint Neots, Hunting¬ 
donshire. 

Batchelor, Grace Emily, Wantage, Berks. 
♦Calah, Humabai R., Bombay, India. 
♦Cassels, Bertha Winifred, Villa Nova de 
Gaya, Portugal. 

Coote, Nina Edith, Auburn, Athlone. 

Cottle, Margaret Emilie, Liverpool. 

Cox, Gwendoline, Crouch End, London, N. 
Frisch, Margery, Croydon, Surrey. 

Plarman, Laura H., Henley-on-Thames. 
Harwood, Mary C., Colchester, Essex. 

Hilary, Daisie, Bingley, Yorks. 

Llinde, Gertrude Fountain, Norwich. 

Hodges, G. Edith, Bridport. 

“ Hyacinth,” Cambridge. 

Laing, Maria J., Aberdeen. 

“ Lily of the Valley,” Buxton. 

“ Lily of the Valley,” Devonport, Devon. 
Maitland, Frances, Eastbourne. 

Marsh, Edith Letitia, London, S.E. 

Mills, Theodora, Manchester. 

Orton, Lillie, Guisbro’, Yorkshire. 

Robinson, Ellen, Selby, Yorkshire. 

Slade, Margery Agnes, Parkstone-on-Sea, 
Dorset. 

Stokes, Daisy, London, N. 

Third-Class Certificates. 

Baily, Ann Ellen, Stoke-on-Trent, Staff. 
Frost, Nellie Elizabeth, Ilfracombe. 

Goodwin, Olive Ann, Lancaster. 

Jennings, Florence Mary, London, N. 

“ Marguerite,” Alford, Lincolnshire. 

Mutlow, Gertrude, London, S.W. 

“ Narcissi,” Sherborne, Dorset. 

Roberts, Dorothy Crosby, Leytonstone. 
Spittle, Hilda, Aylesbury, Bucks. 

Sterry, Laura M., Bishop’s Stortford, Herts. 
Stevenson, Elsie Scott, Kilmarnock, N.B. 
♦Stranack, Lillian Webb, Durban, Natal. 
Walker, Jennie Delafield, London, N. 

(To he continued next week.) 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


lUlfcEJS- 

/. No charge is made for answering questions. 

II. All Correspondents to give initials or pseu¬ 
donym. 

III. The Zkliior reserves the right of declining to 
reply to any of the questions. 

IV. No direct answers can be sent by the Editor 
through the post. 

V. No more than one question may be as Iced 
in one letter, which must be addressed to the Editor 
of The Girl’s Own Paper, 56, Paternoster Rou>, 
London , E.C. 

VI. No addresses of firms, tradesmen , or any other 
matter of the nature of an advertisement , will be 
inserted. 


MEDICAL. 

Algine. —-Nettle-rash, or urticaria, is a name given 
to a curious condition of the skin in which wheals 
just like the spots produced by the sting of a nettle 
conic out upon the skin upon very slight provoca¬ 
tion. In many persons an attack of indigestion 
will bring on urticaria. Some persons suffer with 
it all their lives. It may be constantly present, or 
it may occur only after certain articles of diet, or 
after taking a cold or a hot bath, or after severe 
exercise. It may be present in the morning, and 
not in the evening, or vice versa , or it may show 
other peculiarities. In persons who are not 
specially the subjects of nettle-rash, the condition 
may appear as a temporary thing, usually con¬ 
nected with errors of diet. Thus some persons get 
urticaria every time they eat strawberries or onions, 
etc. Drinking cold water after severe exertion 
may produce nettle-rash in some persons. Nettle- 
rash also occurs as a symptom of poisoning by 
many things, especially over-ripe fruit and decom¬ 
posing meats. You can scarcely mistake a case of 
severe nettle-rash. The whole thing may start 
quite suddenly, and in an hour the whole skin may 
be covered with wheals ; even the inside of the 
mouth and the eyes may suffer. Or the rash may 
start in one place and gradually travel from one 
spot to another. The condition looks very alarm¬ 
ing, but it usually passes off in a few hours. In a 
person with urticaria, the slightest scratch of the 
skin produces a great wheal. 

Queenie. —A black ring round the eyes is a very 
common symptom. It is usually clue cither to 
indigestion or anaemia. Leaning over a desk all 
day might cause indigestion, and so indirectly 
produce the rings round the eyes. The rings 
round the eyes may also be due to a purely local 
condition. 

Southern Lassie. —Try washing your hair in borax 
and warm water every week. After washing the 
head, dry it well, and then rub a very little bay 
rum into the scalp. This treatment sometimes 
gives very fair results. < Washes and pomades con¬ 
taining cantharides or jaborandi are also of service 
in some cases. 

Philippa. —The valvular diseases of the heart are 
incurable affections. When once one of the heart 
valves is injured, it remains diseased throughout 
life. Hut a person may live many years with 
diseased valves and not even be aware of her 
condition. Slight grades of valvular disease are 
exceedingly common, and if the muscle of the 
heart remains vigorous, they may never cause any 
symptoms. Nearly all the diseases of the heart in 
people below fifty arise as complications of acute 
rheumatism. 


STUDY AND STUDIO. 

Agnes. —What has one not to learn “ before being an 
editress ? ” A thoroughly good general education, 
acquaintance with the best literature of your own 
and other countries, literary taste and discernment, 
business abilities—these are a few of the necessary 
q ualifications. 

Leonie. —We can never insert a request as quickly 
as you expected us to insert yours, but the response 
to your wish was written at once. 

Une Infirmu'sre. —You ask four questions while our 
rules permit only one. But we can fortunately 
satisfy you by one answer. Write for full particu¬ 
lars to James G. Yokes, Esq., 5, York Buildings, 
Adelphi, London, Secretary to the National Society 
for Aid to the Sick and Wounded in War (British 
Red Cross Society) and doubtless he will tell you 
what you wish to know. 

A Snowflake. —Your extract is from a poem by 
James Russell Lowell, entitled “ My Love.’’ We 
quote the first verse— 

“Not as all other women are 

Is she that to my soul is dear; 

Her glorious fancies come from far, 
Beneath the silver evening star, 

And yet her heart is ever near.” 

You may refer to any edition of Lowell’s poems. 
We are sorry that we can never answer a question 
as quickly as you suggest. 

Madoline. —Your quotation is from Wordsworth. 
Consult the poem beginning— 

“ She was a phantom of delight 
When first she gleamed upon my sight; 

A lovely apparition, sent 
To be a moment’s ornament.” 

Alice A. Milner.— No verses by 3 r ou have formerly 
penetrated to the “Study and Studio” depart¬ 
ment. The effort you now send, “ The Poet,” is 
very good, because it contains your own thought, 
and that a thought of no mean order—as to the 
price the poet must pay for his divine gift. You 
should certainly cultivate your ear and 3'our mind 
by reading and studying the best poetry, remem¬ 
bering the lesson you 3’ourself tr3 f to teach. Devote 
special attention to form. 

“ Paid priceless to the Muse her toll ” 

is not a very good line; but we can honestly en¬ 
courage you. You rather mix your similes. The 
poet should not. appear under the image of a 
swallow, then be indicated as the creator of lovety 
forms; each figure is good, but one alone should 
be used. 

Broken inquires whether any of our readers can help 
her in the study of Swedish by correspondence, re¬ 
ceiving in return a nominal fee, or instruction in 
German. Broken has been educated in Germany, 
and spent three months in Sweden recently. 

Union Jack. —Your poems are fairl3’ good consider¬ 
ing your age. The first reminds us of some well- 
known lines by Mrs. PI. B. Stowe. The second is 
better. There are sundry defects in form. 

“ Many a soul would have past to above ” 

is not a good line; nor should 3'ou speak of a 
fortress lying “ in crumbs.” Such defects as these 
result from inexperience in literary composition. 

Margaret PIope. — Your lines are composed in 
ignorance of the laws of metre and of composition. 
You call your friend alternately “ thee ” and “ you,” 
and 3'our metre, which should conform to your first 
two lines, 

“Dear friend, on this 3 r our birthda3% 

The best day of the 3’ear,” 

becomes very irregular as the poem proceeds. It 
is hard in these da)'s to find a publisher even for 
correctly-composed verse. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Nan.—T he space necessarily occupied by directions 
for knitting and crochet-work precludes our giving 
them. Small sixpenny books are sold containing 
such for every article you could require. At any 
fancy-work shop you could procure them. 

Winter Aconite and Primrose. — There is an 
orphanage in the Canton de Neuchatel, Switzerland, 
to which used postage-stamps may be sent with a 
view to the reception of poor girls. We know of 
none such in England, nor what use is made of 
them abroad. 

Sidney. — A Christian name cannot be changed 
after registration ; and no extra one can be legally 
given afterwards at baptism, unless within the year 
subsequent to registration. Any name adopted in 
lieu of, or in addition to, the Christian name 
registered, would be nothing more than a fancy 
designation. 

New Brighton (New Zealand). — Your kind letter 
gratified us much. We are so glad that “ all our 
recipes ” have “ turned out splendid,” which is 
much to say. The following will, we hope, prove 
equally satisfactory as that of an “economical 
plum cake.” Take one pound of flour, a dessert¬ 
spoonful of baking powder, and a pinch of salt; 
rub into the mixture quarter of a pound of good 
beef-dripping, quarter of a pound of sugar, half a 
pound of picked and dried currants, quarter of an 
ounce of minced lemon peel (candied), and half a 
nutmeg, grated. Make the whole into a stiff dough 
with some new milk and put into a buttered tin at 
once to be baked for about an hour. This quantity 
of ingredients will suffice for a cake of moderate 
size. 

Adelaide.— To make potato balls you need two 
pounds of mealy ones, which must be pounded well 
and mixed with two ounces of fresh butter, two 
tablespoonfuls of boiling milk or cream, and one 
teaspoonful of salt. Make into balls of the size of a 
large walnut, brush them over with beaten-up 
eggs, and fry in hot butter till browned. Chopped 
parsley may be added in making the mixture, and 
some might like a little finely-minced shallot, the 
whole being bound together with the yolk of an egg. 

Stinging Nettle.— “Brush drawing” is a new de¬ 
scription of painting now taught to children at 
kindergarten schools. It is supposed to give free¬ 
dom to the hand, and ease in the manipulation of 
the brushes, whether used for water-colours or oil - 
paintings. The object copied (generally a flower 
with well - marked petals) is not outlined nor 
sketched-in at first with a pencil; but the brush 
filled with a colour produces a single petal with 
one stroke only, and the thicker parts of the petal 
are produced b3 r giving full play to the brush, the 
finer tip by turning the brush until a fine point be 
obtained, which is then alone emplo3'ed. 

We Three.— “ Marquetry painting ” is an imitation 
of inlaid wood-work. The patterns selected are, 
as in “brush drawing,” generally of flowers, and 
the colours, those of brown, green, and 3 r ellow, of 
any shades and tints. The design must be sketched 
from white wood of a close and even grain, and 
the colours, which are liquids, painted on ; and the 
background must be washed in, which is the most 
difficult part of all. Several coats arc required, 
and evcr3 r different shade of colour must be out¬ 
lined b3 r a fine black line. You can polish the 
work at home with prepared varnish, but this you 
will find somewhat tedious, and is not usually very 

. successful. This matters little, as the price asked 
by upholsterers is trifling, and sure of a satisfactory 
result. You would find full directions for polishing 
at home in Spon’s Workshop Recipes. 

Cook.—T ry employing a pint of tar in an earthern 
vessel, pouring in two quarts of boiling hot water, 
and placing it in the closet infested by red ants. 
We have not made personal trial of this expedient, 
as we have no red ant invasion. 
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LIFE’S TRIVIAL ROUND. 


By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY, Author of “Nellie’s Memories,” “ Mollie’s Prince,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

A CHRISTMAS IDYLL. 

“A rosebud set with little wilful thorns, 
And sweet as English air could make 
her. ’ ’— Tennyson . 



I T had been 
arranged 
for weeks 
before- 
h a n d 
that we were 
to spend Christ¬ 
mas day at Wild- 
croft. As far as 
Miss Faith was 
concerned it was 
a foregone con¬ 
clusion. She 
had never in her 
life been absent 
from her brother 
on that day, and, 
of course, it was 
understood that 
I should accom¬ 
pany her and take possession of my dear 
old Brown parlour. 

Miss Faith indeed had dropped a hint 
about my joining the family party, but 
her manner was timid and hesitating, 
for she was a strong conservative by 
nature, and any innovation on old 
customs alarmed her. 

“ There is only Mr. Campbell, Berne,” 
she observed tentatively, “ for you know 
the Marlands are obliged to stay at home 
this year on account of the whooping 
cough, so we shall be only a family 

party, and as Brenda suggested it-” 

but I would not hear another word on 
the subject. 

If I were not allowed to eat my slice 
of turkey and plum-pudding in the 
brown parlour, I told her, I would just 
stay at the cottage with Burton and 
Jane. 

There should be no change made on 
my account to embarrass and puzzle the 
household. I had always got on ex¬ 
cellently with Johnson and Mrs. Jones, 
but human nature was human nature, 
and jealousy could lurk, unsuspected, 
even in the bosom of a kind-hearted 
creature like Mrs. Jones; and as for 
Johnson, everyone knew he was a little 
touchy on some points, and as I said 
this Miss Faith looked exceedingly 
grave and of course said no more. 

It was an ideal Christmas Day. The 
world was glittering and sparkling with 
hoar-frost in the sunshine ; fairy fingers 
had touched every branch and twig and 
blade of grass, and the nut copse behind 
the cottage was a dream of beauty. 

I had been feeding a pair of robins at 
my window every morning, and the 
pretty creatures had grown quite tame 
and fearless, and would perch on my 
window-sill almost within reach of my 
hand ; and if I were late in opening the 
window, the cock bird would tap against 
the glass in the most knowing way. 


I had named them Robin Adair and 
Jenny, and they gave me a good deal 
of amusement. In my opinion we do 
not make half enough of our feathered 
friends; it would be better for some of 
us if we left off finding fault with our 
neighbours and studied our bird-friends 
more ; for if one only knew it, they have 
quite a world of their own, and as for 
tempers and evil passions, you have 
only to watch a couple of sparrows 
quarrelling over a crumb, for they are 
just like miniature tigers. ‘‘Birds in 
their little nests agree. ’ ’ Good heavens ! 
To think that children of the last genera¬ 
tion were nourished on such lies as this. 
They might as well tell us that the earth 
does not revolve round the sun. But 
all this has nothing to do with Robin 
Adair. 

I did not see Mr. Campbell until we 
came out of church, and then I saw him 
standing at the lych-gate with Hope. 
He came to me at once. lie looked 
well and bright, though still a little 
thin, as though he had been working 
too hard. 

“Well, Berrie,” he said, with a kind 
smile, “so you and Miss Mostyn have 
feathered a new nest together. I must 
come up and see you both at Nutlands,” 
and then they made room for me to 
walk between them, and all the way to 
Wildcroft he was talking to me and 
asking me questions in his old friendly 
way. 

Hope was so quiet that I glanced at 
her more than once, but each time I 
looked away again with a sudden throb 
of pain, for there was something in her 
aspect that brought back old memories 
to me, just as the fragrance of some 
flower brings back some well-remem¬ 
bered scene. 

So the moved brightness of Hope’s 
expression and the maidenly droop of 
her head and the sweet bloom on her 
cheek recalled to me in the strongest 
way a May morning long ago when I 
had been crossing the spinney just below 
Cropper’s Mill. 

Perhaps it was because I was alone 
that I had noticed the sweet scent of 
the may in the hedges, and the soft 
shining of the yellow primroses in shady 
places, streaking the moss like rays of 
sunshine, and then the white violets in 
the spinney, which I was gathering when 
Richard joined me. Ah well, perhaps 
the world was fairer to me that morning 
because I knew he was coming, though 
he had not begun to court me then. 

But it has always seemed to me since 
then that the coming of love is like the 
coming of spring, and that there is 
something solemn, nay, almost sacred, 
in that sweet hush and waiting for a 
step and a voice. I know people will 
laugh at me and tell me that lovers 
grow as thick as blackberries on every 
bush, and that on summer evenings our 
village Jessamys and Jessies haunt 
every lane, but this makes no difference 
in my argument. It is the seeing eye 


and the hearing ear and the understand¬ 
ing heart that will best interpret life’s 
holiest mysteries, and so to true and 
reverend natures that empty vestibule of 
youth is like some princely ante-chamber 
where silent courtiers wait as though 
expectant of their king. 

I think I hear some of my auditors 
say, “ Berrie, you are a sentimental 
goose. What is the good of drawing 
these fine word pictures, which are 
pretty enough in their way, but what if 
the courtiers wait in vain, and there is 
no king at all, for if lovers are as 
plentiful as blackberries, old maids are 
plentiful too ! ” 

Well, I will not deny that this is true, 
and that for many eager waiting hearts 
the vestibule remains empty, that there 
is no king to enter with the blare of 
trumpet and the beat of drum, but it is 
their own faults—yes, truly, my young 
sisters, your own grievous fault if the 
palace of your hearts remain untenanted. 

For God’s world is wide, and the 
multitudes of our brothers and sisters are 
pressing round us asking us for food— 
for love, for sympathy, for help and 
kindly ministries—and shall we give 
them a stone and send them away ? 

No, in the name of our common 
womanhood we will not. If our hearts 
are aching with loneliness and disap¬ 
pointment, we will minister to someone 
more lonely than ourselves, and in 
helping others our own wounds may be 
healed, and before long our wilderness 
will blossom as a rose. For our Father 
knows best, and though there are some 
who do not enter on their woman’s 
kingdom here, shall it be less well with 
them hereafter if, with meek patience 
and resignation, they have accepted 
their lot in life, true daughters of the 
King ? 

I think that was the happiest Christ¬ 
mas we had ever spent at Wildcroft, and 
yet it was a quiet one too. 

Mrs. Mostyn never cared for games 
and charades on Christmas evening. 
There was to be a party for young 
people later on ; so after dinner they 
sang carols and other sacred songs, and 
then she played to them, and most of the 
servants gathered in the hall to listen to 
the music. And by-and-by Hope came 
out to talk to me and Owen, and Mr. 
Campbell soon followed her, and we 
were all very happy indeed. 

I did not see much of them the next 
few days. The frost continued, and 
by-and-by there was fine skating on 
the lake in the Towers grounds, and 
they spent hours there daily. Mrs. 
Mostyn used to put on her furs and go 
down to watch them, and once Miss 
Faith joined her, and it was the prettiest 
sight in the world to see Hope, in her 
little sealskin cap, skimming over the 
ice hand in hand with Mr. Campbell, 
with Nina and Owen following them. 

Mr. Campbell paid his promised visit 
to Nutlands early one afternoon—he was 
alone and did not stay long—and before 






he had been in the room a minute I saw 
things were not quite right with him. 

He looked worried and out of spirits, 
and there was a restlessness in his 
manner that was new to him, and that 
made me feel anxious. And why had 
he come alone ? I knew Owen and 
Hope were at home, for a fall of snow in 
the night had spoilt the ice. 

I had been meaning to go to the 
vicarage with a basket of things that 
Miss Faith had been putting together 
for the children, so I only waited until 
Mr. Campbell had paid his visit and then 
we walked as far as the village together. 

I was glad of this opportunity of 
speaking to him, so as soon as we were 
out of sight of the parlour window I 
began at once. 

“I am afraid there is something 
troubling you, Mr. Campbell, sir,” I 
said boldly, for there was no use in beat¬ 
ing about the bush. “ I trust there is 
nothing wrong between you and Hope.” 
Then 1 was sorry to see the pained look 
in his eyes. 

" I hope not, Berrie,” he returned 
gravely. “ But I confess I do not under¬ 
stand her just now. I thought—I hoped 
— that she was pleased to see me, and for 
the first day or two things were as right 

as possible, and now-” And here he 

paused, indeed we both stood still in the 
road, and Donnethorne’s red heifer and 
his old grey donkey thrust their foolish 
faces over the gate and stared at us. 

“ Well, and now ? ” I repeated a little 
impatiently, for he seemed to come to a 
dead stop. 

“ Oh, it is difficult to explain,” he 
returned, frowning. “ If Miss Hope 
were not so young and unsophisticated, 
1 should say she was trying to avoid 
me. Oh, it is the truth, Berrie,” as I 
looked rather incredulous at this, “ snub 
is a very ugly word and I would not use 
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it for the world, but it has seemed to 
me for some days that Miss Hope has 
taken great pains to show me that she 
has no wish for any private conversation, 
and that she does not intend to remain 
alone with me for a moment.” 

He spoke in a deeply-wounded voice, 
and I turned away my head that he 
might not see that I was laughing. 

Oh, what fools men are—even the 
cleverest of them. To think that a 
strong, sharp-witted man like Mr. 
Campbell should be baffled by a girl’s 
caprice and shyness ! But only a woman 
quite understands a woman, and, as it 
was his first attempt, perhaps he was 
not an adept in love-making. 

But I was not going to undeceive him 
just yet, so I let him go on. 

“She is so different when Mrs. Mos- 
tyn or Owen is in the room, and talks 
to me in her old way, but if I join her 
in our walks and there is no one near, 
she seems almost afraid of me, and her 
manner is so cold and chilling that I 
dare not say a word. Berrie, my dear 
old friend, do you think you could help 
me ? Perhaps Miss Hope may not 

really mean it, and a word from you-’ ’ 

and here Mr. Campbell looked at me 
as anxiously as though his whole happi¬ 
ness were staked on my answer. 

I could not have laughed at him then, 
but at the bottom of my heart I was glad 
and proud that this good man loved my 
darling so well. 

So I only soothed him with vague 
promises that I would do my best for 
him, and then he seemed a little more 
comfortable in his mind; but as I 
walked up the vicarage garden, I 
laughed again under my breath to 
think that a grave college tutor, who 
knew Latin and Greek and Hebrew, 
should be ignorant of the A B C of love’s 
alphabet. 
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It so happened that I had promised 
to go up to Wildcroft the next morning 
to help Mrs. Mostyn with some new 
curtains. I was a little late and she 
was waiting for me in the Brown parlour. 

She greeted me with her usual kind¬ 
ness, and as soon as we had arranged 
the work, she said in rather a pleased 
voice— 

“ Do you know, Berrie, I have some¬ 
thing to tell you that will give you 
pleasure : Mr. Campbell is in love with 
our dear Hope ; he spoke to my husband 
last night.” 

It was no news to me, but I was not 
going to tell Mrs. Mostyn that, so I only 
looked at her in silence. 

“ Graham said I might tell you,” she 
went on, “because you are such a dear 
and trusted friend, and it would be safe 
with you. I never saw him more pleased 
about anything; he said if he had had 
his choice, Douglas Campbell was the 
man above all others whom he would 
have selected for a son-in-law, and I 
agreed with him, Berrie.” 

“Iam glad to hear you say that, Mrs. 
Mostyn. Good men are none too plenti¬ 
ful, they say, and in my opinion Mr. 
Campbell is just the man to make our 
dear child happy.” 

“ Yes ; but are you sure that she cares 
for him ? ” returned Mrs. Mostyn 
thoughtfully. “I told Graham last 
night that I was not quite satisfied with 
her manner to him. She is very cold 
and stand-offish, Berrie. He said to 
my husband in such a pained way that 
she had given him no encouragement 
so far, but that he should never cease 
to try and win her. And of course 
Graham told him that he must be patient 
and not lose heart; Hope was still very 
young and might not be sure of her own 
mind.” 

(To be concluded .) 
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Aspirant writes: “If it will not be too 
impertinent, I should like to make a suggestion. 
In *Self-Culture for Girls' Mrs . Watson 
referred to the help to be obtained in the study 
of history by reading historical novels bearing 
on the special period studied. I think a good 
-many of 7 ny fellow-readers and lovers of The 
Girl’s Own Paper would be very grateful 
to Mrs. Watson, if she could spare time to 
make us a more detailed list of these novels .” 

(We give Mrs. Watson’s reply as it stands.) 

I am only too glad, in reply to “ Aspirant,” 
to set forth some of the best historical novels 
I know ; but I cannot, in doing so, guarantee 
that everything in each story is suitable for 
girls of every age, nor, indeed, that the list is 
a complete one in any sense. Apart from 
novels, properly so-called, the mythology of 
Greece, Rome, and Scandinavia, and early 
history may be studied to advantage in Charles 
Kingsley’s Heroes, Hawthorne’s Tanglewood 
Tales, A. and E. Keary’s Heroes of Asgard, 
and Dean Church’s Stories from TI mier, 
Herodotus, Livy, Virgil, the Greek tragedians. 

Kovels, m the ordinary sense, arc classified 
below, under the period to which their subject- 
matter belongs. I thi lk many of them were 


mentioned in my paper, but it may be con¬ 
venient for reference to have them in a list. 

Before the Christian Era. 

An Egyptian Princess, Uarda , and The 
Sisters , by Georg Ebers (in English translation). 

From the Christian Era to a.d. 1400. 

Marius the Epicurean , by Walter Pater; 
The Gladiators, by Whyte Melville ; Hypatia 
and Ilereward the Wake , by Charles Kingsley ; 
The Last Days of Pompeii, by Bulwer Lytton ; 
Count Robert of Paris, The Betrothed , The 
Talis?nan, Ivanhoe, and The Fair Maid of 
Perth , by Sir Walter Scott; Via Crucis , by 
Marion Crawford ; The Cloister and the 
Hearth, by Charles Reade. 

From 1400 to 1500. 

Romola, by George Eliot; The Last of the 
Barons, by Bulwer Lytton ; A Monk of Fife, 
by Andrew Lang; Quentin Durward, and 
Anne of Geierstein, by Sir Walter Scott. 

From 1500 to 1600. 

The Tower of Lo 7 idon, and others, by 
Plarrison Ainsworth ; Westward Ho! by 
Charles Kingsley ; The Prince and the Pauper, 
by Mark Twain; Kenilworth , The Abbot , and 


The Monastery, by Sir Walter Scott; Chroni¬ 
cles of the Schonberg-Cotta Family (Mrs. R. 
Charles), though not strictly speaking a novel, 
may still be read with interest. 

From 1600 to 1700. 

John Inglesant, by J. H. Shorthouse; For¬ 
tunes of Nigel, Legend of Montrose, Wood- 
stock, Old Mortality, and Peveril of the Peak, 
by Sir Walter Scott; Under the Red Robe, 
and others, by Stanley J. Weyman; The 
Refugees, by Conan Doyle. 

From 1700 to 1800. 

Henry Esmond and The Virginia7is, by 
Thackeray ; Tale of Two Cities and Barnaby 
Rudge, by Charles Dickens ; In the Seats of 
the Mighty, by Gilbert Parker; The Antiquary, 
Guy Ma 7 ineri 7 ig, Waverley, Rob Roy, and The 
HeaTi; of Midlothian, by Sir Walter Scott; 
Dorothy Forster and St. Katherme's of the 
Tower, by Sir W. Besant. 

Early in 1800. 

The Shadow of the Sword, by Robert 
Buchanan; The Co 7 iscript, Waterloo, and many 
others, by Erckmann-Chatrian. 

(But do not rely solely on novels for your 
history, dear girls!) 
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MY DAIRY AND THE WORK THEREIN. 

By LINA ORMAN COOPER. 


It all seems so easy to me now, looking back 
over the years at my first attempt at working 
a dairy in mine house. Yet I cannot help 
pitying the forlorn figure that stood therein 
one bright spring morning and had to work 
out for herself the problem of turning fresh 
frothy milk into sound household butter. 



In my young days (inquire not too closely 
how long ago that may be) the management 
of farm stock, milking of cows, or making 
butter was not considered necessary, lady¬ 
like, or even delicate. It followed that all 
the mystery of drawing milk from the soft 
velvety bags of stately brown-eyed matrons 
of the bovine breed, was considered too deep 
for me to fathom. Brought up in London, 
I was even somewhat afraid of the patient, 
calm-mannered cattle that looked at me out 
of their soft liquid eyes with such contented 
trust. 

But one day I was confronted with the fact 
that the dairy in mine house was full of flat 
pans of yellow-topped cream (for Cosy, our 
most valuable Alderney, had just presented 
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us with a beautiful new child) and that 
Dorothy Draggletail, the last of a long list 
of inefficient dairymaids, had gone off on a 
spree and—not returned. 

The cook in mine house is a generally 
reliable person—more or less. It was much 
“less” on this particular occasion; she de¬ 
clared it was “none of her business,” and 
calmly left her London-bred mistress to sur¬ 
mount the difficulty herself. I did surmount 
it by the help of handbooks and common- 
sense. In order to help others to do the 
same, I will describe my modus operandi. 

The first thing in a dairy is to choose 
proper utensils. A friend of mine lately 
bought a churn for 7s. 6d. which was war¬ 
ranted to “bring” butter in fifteen minutes. 
I have seen that churn. It lasted awhile but 
soon was not, for it was made of earthenware, 
worked by a dash, and of course stood on 
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the usual flagged floor. (N.B.—Every proper 
dairy has a stone or tiled floor.) I bought 
a small patent declivity churn and it still is 
in perfect order after ten years’ work. The 
“ P. D. C.” is a delightfully compact square 
affair, made of white wood with a double 
dash, easily worked by the most weakly of 
women. It cost 35s. and, having no corners, 
is thoroughly cleansible—a most necessary 
virtue. It is kept in order by being scrubbed 
out with boiling water, both before and after 
each churning. This actual cleaning I never 
attempt myself. It requires a stronger back 
and arms than most ladies possess, and it is 
better done by those who are accustomed to 
wield the brush. Still I always inspect with 
eyes and nose, and no “ cat’s lick and a 
promise ” will pass muster. 

It is necessary to examine very carefully. 
A minute quantity of sour cream adhering to 
the box-wood knot, through which the worm 
of the screw-dasher passes, is enough to spoil 
a whole churning of cream. It may be so 
small a portion that it is scarcely “visible to 
the naked eye,” and yet that tiny bit can give 
a terrible “ tack ” to the butter. Part of the 
furniture in my dairy consists of various-sized 
brushes for ensuring this necessary cleanliness 
of the “ P. D. C.” 

By far the most showy portion of the fittings 



are the various-sized pans which ring the 
dairy in mine house. There are bright tin 
pans, glazed earthenware ones, double ones 
for regulating temperature, and enamelled 
ones. A choice, however, can be made, if 
expenditure must be strictly considered. 

Beside the pans lies a floating thermometer 
(is. 6d.); standing up by the wall are a pair 
of wooden “hands” or patters (is. 6d.) and 
several differently carved moulds for orna¬ 
menting pats. An oak trough is here, too, 
full of pure cold water for washing butter 
(7s. 6d.) (a cheaper cedar bowl would answer 
nearly as well) and skimmers of various sorts. 

Now', the items 1 have named are all the 
things really indispensable to start and 
maintain a dairy. In mine house I have 
several additional luxuries. One is a waist- 
high, wood-surrounded, tray-like table, fitted 
with a fluted roller for working away skim 
milk from the butter. There is also an 
affair for pressing and storing it when made. 
A marble-topped weighing machine for weigh¬ 
ing salt before adding it, and butter after it 
is finished. 

And here let me say that accuracy in the 
daily is a most useful thing. It is almost 
impossible for an intelligently-trained lady 
to fail therein if she will follow' a rigid line 
of action and dispense with careless rule-of- 
thumb. In this way only will butter be 
ahvays well made. The haphazard is more 
out of place in a dairy than almost anywdiere 
else in mine house. The theory of butter- 
making is easily learned even from a book. 
It must carefully be carried out to ensure 
success. 

Having chosen our few necessary utensils, 
the next thing is to see to the proper “ ripe¬ 
ness ” of that thick leathery cream which we 


have lifted so delicately. I always let the 
milk stand for twelve hours before I separate 
it, and leave the cream untouched for four 
days in summer and a week in winter. 

Before pouring this thick mass into the 
churn, I test its temperature by inserting 
the floating thermometer. If it does not 
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register the proper 70° the churn is scalded 
out, or even a drop of boiling water added 
to the cream. If it registers more than 70° 
the churn is chilled by holding under a spout 
or tap of cold water. Then, slowly at first, 
the churning is begun, and the motion regu¬ 
larly quickened until a swish of buttermilk 
tells that crumbs of butter are appearing in 
the churn. Instantly the motion is slowed, 
until a few rocks of the dasher “ gather ” 
into a mass those yellow' beads of soft sub¬ 
stance. The theory of this routine is as 
follows. At first a slow regular movement 
is necessary to break the air bubbles in the 
milk. The quicker one follows to beat them 
out of the butter crumbs. Rocking merely 
assists the butter to become of sufficient unity 
to lift out of the chum. 

In a “ P. D. C.” butter usually “ comes ” 
in about eighteen or twenty minutes, if it 
be churned at a proper temperature, and if 
the “ P. D. C.” be not choked with too much 
cream. 

There is a vital necessity for air in this 
operation of churning as everywhere else. I 
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once poured six quarts of cream into my little 
declivity, thinking to get therefrom six pounds 
of butter. It was nearly full up to the lid 
when I began to work. Sixteen minutes 
passed—the usual time—no sign of butter 
coming. Half an hour, one hour; cook 
condescended to give a hand. Ninety 
minutes, and nurse and housemaid were 
summoned to turn the handle. Two hours, 
and the laundry-maid was called in to help 
—still no result. 

Three times over Bridget, the cook, repeated 
the “learned churchman’s charm.” 

“Come, butter, come! 

Come, butter, come! 

Peter stands at the gate 
Waiting for a buttered cake. 

Come, butter, come ! ” 

But this “ harmlesse charme ” signally failed ! 



TRAY TABLE FOR MAKING UP BUTTER. 
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The ballade, “ no less admired than a gyant 
in a paggeant,” had no effect. 

At last we lifted out more than a quart of 
still smooth cream, and, heigh presto ! the 
butter came. But it was a butter very differ¬ 
ent from my usual yellow hard mass of “ gly¬ 
cerides of the fatty acids.” It was pale of 
complexion and weak in its substance—all 
from want of air. 

After the butter has “ come,” all butter¬ 
milk is poured off into one of our big earthen¬ 
ware crocks. Then a little cold water is 
added to the churn, the lid replaced and a 
few quick turns of the handle given. This 
squeezes the remaining drops of thin milk 
out of the, by this time, solid block of “ stearin, 
palmitin, and olein ” which we call butter, 
and leaves less work for hands and wrists— 
wooden hands I mean, as butter must never 
be touched by human digits or palms. 

Pure, dry, fine salt is next added, one ounce 
to every pound. It is pressed in and then 
washed. We know that the curious patch- 
work of salt streaks and fresh butter so often 
seen is no mark that wizards have bewitched 


N our back ward journey 
we have now reached 
the year 1400. We 
said good-bye to 
England when Dean 
Colet and Erasmus 
were heralding the 
New Learning in the 
days of Henry VII. 
We reach the year 
1400 across a century 
in which the towns indeed were growing to a 
fuller life, but in which the homes of the 
country were devastated by the Wars of the 
Roses. We may look upon the year as a 
half-way house between the noble age of 
Edward I. and the Renaissance that filled 
the time between 1500 and 1600. 

Let us take a peep together, girls, at the 
Mediaeval England of Chaucer’s Canterbury 
Tales and Wycliffe’s Bible. The great- 
nephew of the historian Macaulay has just 
written a brilliant book called The Age of 
Wycliffe , which is bringing before folks’ eyes 
the stirring times of Wat Tyler’s revolution of 
1381, when the peasants from half England 
came tramping up to London full of hopes to 
be rid of villein’s bondage. Some sore mis¬ 
chief they did, for they killed the good 
Archbishop Sudbury and the Flemings who 
could not pronounce “ bread and cheese ” 
with an Euglish accent. Yet, mighty host as 
they were, they dispersed for the most part 
quietly to their homes, when the fair-headed 
boy-king Richard II. rode to Mile End 
through the orchards of Whitechapel, and 
promised them on his own account to com¬ 
mute service dues for a rent of fourpence an 
acre. Try to get a sight of that stirring book, 
and of William Morris’s beautiful romance of 
John Balf Priest , and the Stories from 
Froissart, which Wells, Gardner and Darton 
have just published for Mr. Henry Newbolt, 
and then you will have some other idea of a 
great time than the cold string of facts you 
learnt at school. I want to suggest to your 
minds some pleas for that mediaeval England 
which we are so ready to call the Dark Ages. 
We sometimes forget that “ the child is father 
of the man ” in the history of great religious 
reforms as well as of individuals. Mr. 
Trevelyan is full of scorn for the abuses of the 
age of Wycliffe, and well he may be, but does 
he always remember that the Church which 


the milk. We do not need to add rennet to 
an eggshellful of the left liquid in order to 
discern the witchcraft. We soon learn to 
recognise that uneven manipulation cf the 
salt has thus resulted. 

Now there is only left to weigh, print and 
pat. The work is done, and a delightfully 
easy, interesting and cleanly work it is. I do 
not object to it in the least. No lady need 
do so on the score of dirt, difficulty, exertion 
or time. An apron tied over one’s everyday 
dress does away with any damage to clothes. 
The difficulties are only initial ones and soon 
surmounted. The exertion is trifling—the 
time spent is three-quarters of an hour to 
actually churn and make up, say, twice a week, 
and a few seconds night and morning to set 
the new milk and skim the old. 

Butter, however, is not the only thing we 
make in the dairy of mine house. When 
cream is plentiful we put dribbles of it into 
a muslin bag and let it drip and hang for 
several days. With it we place a handful of 
salt to keep it. When it no longer drops 
milky tears we place it under a weight, and 
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bred Wycliffe and his poor preachers must 
have had great nobility and life in it to bring 
forth such strong sincere children ? Does he 
lay enough stress on Wykeham, the good 
Bishop of Winchester, who was spending his 
thousands on beautifying the nave of his 
cathedral, and in this very year of 1400 adding 
bells to his lovely “ New College ” at Oxford 
entered seven years since, for the first time, by 
the seventy scholars drafted on from his other 
great foundation at Winchester ? The abuses 
were, no doubt, very real, but so was the 
religious life -which had no share in them, and 
that which was determined to cleanse them at 
all costs. I have a fancy, girls, for seeking 
out the beautiful works of the Holy Spirit in 
every age of English History, and though, as 
Bishop Stubbs says, the fourteenth century 
w r as the age of chivalry, and not, as was the 
thirteenth, the age of heroism, yet it had in it 
the great battles of Crecy and Poitiers, the 
wmderful poets Chaucer and Langland, and 
stone poems such as St. Stephen’s Chapel and 
Wykeham’s Round Tower at Windsor. 

I want to beg you to read Professor Skeat’s 
little half-crown edition of The Vision of 
Piers Plowman, and then you will agree with 
me that very noble thoughts could come in 
those days not only to courtiers like Chaucer, 
but to a poor clerk w r ho lived in poverty in 
Cornhill with his wfife Ivitte and his daughter 
Calotte. “How can we read it ? ” you will 
answer me; “it is like a foreign language! ” 
So it may seem at the first glance, but remember 
.how hard you worked over your French and 
German when you w r ere at school, and believe 
me that when you have looked at the notes 
and glossary a few times, this poem will 
emerge for you as written in your own mother- 
tongue, and you will delight to notice that 
your fathers said “ w’anhope” when they meant 
“ despair,” and that the very w r ords of the 
poem you are studying are themselves poetry. 

It is -wonderful that the gaunt tall man who 
earned such a poor livelihood by singing the 
seven psalms for men’s souls, should have seen 
all the abuses of his time as clearly as Chaucer 
did, and yet should not have turned coarse 
and bitter. Again and again comes over the 
refrain that he puts into the mouth of the 
Church— 

“ When all treasures are tried truth is the 
best,” 


in a short time have cream cheese ready to 
pack in nettles and place on our table. Also, 
when the “ oleagenous compound ” is scarce, 
we lift a pan of fresh milk on to the range, 
and bring it to nearly boiling point. When 
the surface thickens, the pan is removed care¬ 
fully without shaking the top, and when it 
is cold, behold, we skim off a pot of Devon¬ 
shire clotted cream—made in Bedfordshire, 
however. 

Now, in conclusion, I would say that 
“ What is worth doing is worth doing well.” 
It is no economy to dispense with a dairymaid 
and have to put up with bad butter. So 
there must be one visitor strictly excluded 
from the dairy in mine and every other house. 
No, I don’t mean the cat. No well-bred 
feline -would degrade herself by stealing from 
her mistress’s domain (especially if her saucer 
of cream is provided without stealing). I 
mean chance. Everything in a dairy depends 
on perfect accuracy, scrupulous cleanliness and 
strict punctuality. Then the balls, shells, 
cows, pats, prints, swans, scrolls and rolls 
of butter will indeed be invariably very good. 


and no one has ever sung in a more inward 
way of love— 

“ . . . . the levest thing, and most like to 
heaven, 

And also the plant of peace”; 
how 

“ Heaven might not holden it, it was so 
heavy of hymself, 

Till it had of the earth eaten his fill.” 

You must read for yourselves how, because 
of this incarnation, 

“Love is leader of the Lord’s folk of 
heaven.” 

Also 

“Love is leech of life, and next our Lord 
self, 

And also the graith-gate that goeth into 
Heaven.” 

The “ graith-gate ” means the “ direct way,” 
and surely Long Will of Cornhill found that 
way. We all know from Green’s Short 
History how Piers Plowman fell a-dreaming 
on the Malvern Hills, but the unfortunate 
system of cramming for examinations gener¬ 
ally leaves us contented with a phrase. If you 
read the book itself you will be the richer for 
a life-time. 

But England not only contained the poems 
of Chaucer and Langland, it was a country 
full of beauty and colour and very free from 
the ugliness which presses into every corner of 
modem life. I have beside me a copy of the 
.-will of that Richard Earl of Arundel whose 
head was cut off in 1397 by Richard II. for 
attempting to resist that king’s assumption of 
despotic power. The will gives a picture of 
great beauty in household goods. He leaves 
to his dear wife Philippa “ the hangings of 
the hall wffiich was lately made in London, of 
blue tapestry with red roses, with the arms of 
my sons ”; to his son Richard he leaves “ a 
standing bed called Clove, and a blue bed of 
silk embroidered with griffins ” ; to his brother 
the Archbishop Arundel, who was banished 
by Richard and restored by Henry IV., he 
leaves “ a cup enamelled with a stag at the 
top.” Had we space we might tell of a 
hundred costly objects such as fretted head¬ 
dresses of pearls, and rich books, and “ nou- 
clies ” or buttons of gems. One of the many 
failings which ruined what was nobler in King 
Richard’s character was his extravagant love 
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of dress, and the horned and towering head¬ 
dresses of the ladies, and the long peaked shoes 
or cracowes of the men must have given a 
strangely picturesque appearance to the 
streets of those days. In this very year of 
1400 Wykeham appoints in the statutes for his 
seventy scholars at New College, Oxford, that 
they must not wear green or red gaiters or 
peaked shoes. A few years since he enjoined 
severe punishments on the monks and nuns at 
Winchester because some of the sisters dressed 
in Calabrian furs, and the brothers in silk belts 
and gold and silver ornaments. 

William Morris, who would certainly never 
minimise the hardships of the poor, yet 
insists that their dress, though of coarse 
material, was beautifully finished, and that the 
inns and taverns in which they met were 
beautifully built and adorned by rich friezes 
and frescoes. 

In The Girl’s Own Paper a few months 
since Mr. Brewer told us how, in the reign of 
Edward III., Adam and William Bota began 
the lovely red-stone tower of St. Michael’s, 
Coventry, the highest of any parish church in 
England, and took twenty-five years to build 
it. Think of the art of a country in which 
this lovely thought in stone was the work of a 
local architect. 

Beauty then was the common heritage of 
all, and a certain amount of rough comfort 
robably went along with it. Men who are 
alf-starved seldom have the courage to rebel, 
and we may feel that the poor probably had 
some sort of physical well-being when 
Froissart says of the peasant rebels of 1381 
that their action was due “ to the ease and 
riches that the common people were of.” 
This is no doubt a very class-prejudiced 
view, but yet we must remember the forests 
and marshes of the England at that time, 
and the wild-fowl, etc., that were to be had 
for the poaching in those days of powerful 
outlaws and unorganised police. Remember 
that the religious houses extended kindness 
of every kind to the poor. In this reign we 
read of the “ Sustem Spital” at Winchester, 
where, at the prior’s bidding, fifteen sisters 
went out to nurse the poor of the neighbour¬ 
hood. 

In Chaucer we get vivid pictures of the 
dress of the ladies. You will remember the 
scarlet stockings, “ full fine y-tied,” of the Wife 
of Bath, and of the prioress how 

“ Of small coral about her arm she bare 

A pair of beades gauded all with green ; 

And thereon hung a brooch of gold full 
sheen, 

On which was first ywritten a crowned A, 

And after Amor Vincit Omnia.” 

The ladies were by no means ignorant. 
They learnt in the convent-schools and from 
“ the Mother of the Maids ” in the castles, 
where they span and worked their tapestry, 
both letters and manners. An ABC book 
was bought for the five-year-old daughter of 
the Earl of Derby, and her mother was pro¬ 
ficient on the viol and the harp. We read 
in Chaucer how sweetly the prioress could 
sing the service and talk French after the 
school of Stratford atte Bowe, and how her 
manners at table were so delicate that— 

“ Her overlippe wiped she so clean, 

That in her cuppe was no ferthing seen 

Of grease, when she drunken had her 
draught.” 

She would weep if she saw a mouse caught 
in a trap, and had many “ smalle houndes ” 
that she fed with roasted flesh or milk or 
wastel bread. You remember how often 
such little dogs are carved in stone at the 
feet of ladies on their tombs. Although at 
dinner-parties gentlemen and ladies cut off 
a piece from the joint which the servant 
brought them on a spit, yet they were very 


particular about the way they did it, and the 
music the minstrels played the while. There 
is a delightful description in Froissart of how 
he walked up and down the vine-covered alleys 
at Eltham Palace in 1395 while Sir Henry 
Christead described to him the barbarous 
manners of the four Irish kings, and his 
difficulties in teaching them to “behave 
properly at table.” 

Again we must not forget that education 
is to be had in other places than at school. 
One of the advantages of the ladies of these 
times was the frequency with which they 
went on pilgrimages to shrines in England 
or Spain, as to St. James of Compostella, 
and even to Italy and Jerusalem. The Wife 
of Bath was a simple middle-class woman, 
and yet she says quite casually of her fourth 
husband— 

“ He died when I came from Jerusalem, 

And lieth in grave under the roode- 
beam.” 

It did not need immense riches to make 
such a pilgrimage, for pious souls could join 
some company such as that of the Canterbury 
pilgrims, and receive hospitality by the way 
at the religious houses. 

In the next century one of the books 
Caxton printed was Informacioti for Pil- 
grymes into the Holy Londe , which has been 
described as a sort of fifteenth century 
Baedeker. In the many curious wills 
extant that belong to this period books 
are often bequeathed to ladies, as when 
Margaret de Courtenay, Countess of Devon, 
leaves two primers and a book called Arthur 
de Bretagne to her daughter Katherine. This 
old countess died in 1391, and you may see 
her beautiful tomb now in the south transept 
of Exeter Cathedral. She was the grand¬ 
daughter of Edward I., and a very great 
lady, but you must not therefore argue that 
her education or her daughter’s would be 
very much above the average. Other ladies 
besides the highest were reared at the convent 
schools, among them the wife of Chaucer’s 
miller at Trumpington. Nobles were only 
allowed in the proportion of one in seven, at 
their own expense and as a great favour, at 
Wykeham’s New College at Oxford. 

But we must leave our peeps at large into 
that Mediaeval England which is so full of 
interest that every scrap of knowledge con¬ 
cerning it adds to the thirst for more. Is it 
not March of 1400 A.D. ? 

“ For God’s sake let us sit upon the ground 

And tell sad stories of the death of kings.” 

Yes, stories they are and must remain, for 
it is very hard to be perfectly certain that the 
pale regular features of the dead man soldered 
in lead except from brow to chin, and borne 
upon a black chare by four black horses, were 
really those of Richard II. The story of his 
murder by Sir Piers Exton at Pontefract is 
very circumstantial, hut there was no sign of 
violence upon the skull found in the grave at 
Langley, and it is not wholly impossible that 
the King escaped to Scotland and was kept 
prisoner there by Robert III., dying at last 
in 1419. 

A certain clerk called Maudeleyn had im¬ 
personated Richard in the late insurrection 
at Cirencester, and was there taken prisoner. 
Some have conjectured that the pale face on 
the bier was his. It is, however, recorded 
that in February, 1400, a hundred marks 
were given to the Keeper of the Wardrobe 
for the conveyance of the late King’s body 
from Pontefract to London, and this seems 
to incline the weight of proof to the side 
which holds that the delicate Provencal- 
reared Richard II. succumbed to hardship, 
and was “ pyned to death ” or “ forhungyred,” 
as Sir James Ramsay says was the contem¬ 
porary view. Froissart says that twenty 


thousand spectators—was Long Will of 
Corn hill among them, I wonder ?—came to 
look at the Corpse in the Chepe and at St. 
Paul’s, and had the dead man been the clerk 
Maudeleyn, surely someone would have been 
found to cry “ foul play,” and declare that 
this was not the King but his confessor. 

In any case, as Pater says, “ the graceful 
wild creature was tamed at last,” and since 
October, 1399, Hany of Derby, the Londoners’ 
favourite, has been sitting on an uneasy throne. 
The country had lamented in 1377 when the 
ten-year-old Richard became King, and people 
quoted to each other from Ecclesiastes, “ Woe 
to the land whose king is a boy.” Yet spite 
of his unblushing attempt to establish a des¬ 
potism, his wilful extravagance and his wild 
outbursts of rage, Richard’s is not a character 
which leaves us cold as does that of his secret¬ 
faced supplanter. In his early days he had 
tried to use despotism in behalf of the 
peasants when he attempted at Mile End to 
abolish villeinage with a word. If seven 
thousand of those peasants fell victims to 
those who trod out the sparks of rebellion, 
we may believe that the King’s uncles and 
the Commons themselves—landlords for the 
most part—had more to do with the deaths 
of Hob and Piers than their boy leader of 
Smith field. If Richard caused the deaths 
of Gloucester and Arundel, they had shown 
scant mercy on his early favourites, Tressilian 
and Brembre, and the other victims of the 
Merciless Parliament. We must not forget 
that the boy Richard inherited from both 
parents the fierceness of the Plantagenets 
and the ungovernable fury of the Angevins. 
Though his father was the hero of Crecy, he 
was also the Black Prince who bid slay and 
spare not, when the women and children were 
butchered in the siege of Limoges. 

In 1394 Richard’s good genius, the wise 
and cultured Anne of Bohemia, fell a victim 
to a sudden illness, which was probably the 
plague. He remained a widower for two 
years, and then at All Hallow-tide he 
married the eight-year-old daughter of the 
mad King Charles VI. of France in St. 
Nicholas’ Church at Calais. He is said to 
have dearly loved his child-wife, but she 
could not help him as Anne had done with 
“mutual society and comfort.” No doubt 
in the long task-hours at Windsor she 
watched for his coming, but it was only 
that the handsome man might pet and caress 
his child playmate. 

Not one short year ago, at the end of May, 
1399, King Richard had bid farewell to 
Isabel, by then eleven years old, before he 
sailed from Bristol on his ill-fated voyage to 
Ireland. He was going with his usual im¬ 
pulsive generosity to avenge the death of his 
cousin Roger Mortimer, and he left his little 
Queen in charge of Roger’s widow. Before 
quitting Windsor Richard chanted a collect 
in the church, and then partook of wine and 
comfits at the door with the little Queen, and, 
lifting her up in his arms, repeatedly said, 
“Adieu, Madame, till we meet again.” 

I wonder which of the lovely gowns 
mentioned in the old records she was wear¬ 
ing at the time. Was it the “ robe of red 
velvet embossed with birds of goldsmith’s 
work,” or the one of “ murray-mezereon 
velvet embroidered with pearl roses”? In 
any case, no doubt her dark eyes looked 
tenderly at her husband, whether or not 
Monstrelet was right in ascribing to her a 
personal beauty which was undoubtedly 
possessed by her youngest sister Kate, who 
was to delight the eyes of Henry V. twenty- 
one years later, and be the ancestress of all 
the Tudors. It was intended by each of 
these marriages to put an end to the Hun¬ 
dred Years’ War, but in each case the end 
was only temporarily attained. 

There seems no doubt of the truth of the 
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stories of Isabel’s grief over her husband’s 
deposition, and the death of which she was 
long kept in ignorance. Spite of Shake¬ 
speare’s beautiful scene of meeting, it is 
doubtful if the pair ever met again after 
the parting at Windsor. On Henry’s usurpa¬ 
tion the little queen was taken from Windsor 
and established finally at Sunning Hill, near 
Reading, quite bereft of her French ladies, 
who brought the sad news to the French 
Court. 

A plot had been laid by King Richard’s 
friends, notably his half-brothers, Thomas 
Holland, Earl of Exeter, and John Holland, 
Earl of Huntingdon, to murder Henry IV. at 
a tournament at Oxford, in January, 1400. 
News, however, of the plot reached Henry at 
Windsor, where the widower’s Court was 
presided over by another child of eight, King 
Henry’s eldest daughter Blanche. The King 
escaped to London, and the rebels marched to 
Reading, where the captive Queen Isabel 
hailed them with delight and herself pinned 
on her husband’s badges of the White Hart 
and tore away the Lancastrian Swan. But 
beloved as he was in Wales and Cheshire, 
“ sweet Richard’s ” party found small follow¬ 
ing in the rest of England, and one by one the 
leaders fell victims to the mob or to Henry IV. 
Thomas Holland was lynched and beheaded 
by the mob at Cirencester, whilst his brother 
John escaped down the Thames, but was 
caught in the low ground at Prittlewell, near 
Southend. John Holland’s wife was Henry 
IV.’s sister Joan, and he might therefore have 
hoped to save his head, but he sought an 
unlucky refuge at Pleshy, the home of the old 
Countess of Hereford. The mob lynched 
him on the spot in the courtyard, where he 
had seen Gloucester taken by his nephew, 
King Richard, two and a half years ago. The 
old Countess of Hereford was mother of the 
murdered Gloucester’s wife, and perhaps she 
would not save John Holland, who had 
"had no small share in his death at Calais. 
She had every reason to hate the name of 
Richard, for she was born a Fitzalan and was 
sister to Richard’s life-long foe, the Duke of 
Arundel, from whom that king had drawn 
blood in a quarrel in Westminster Abbey on 
the occasion of Queen Anne’s funeral, and 
whom he had finally beheaded. When I add 
that the Countess’s other daughter, Mary 
Bohun, was Henry IV.’s first wife, you will 
believe that Richard’s half-brother, John 
Holland, had small cause to look for mercy 
at her hands. 

We need not go into all the horrors of that 
year 1400. Henry IV. purchased but little 
peace with the throne he had usurped, and 
illness made him an old man even earlier than 
his father, who had been called “time- 
honoured Lancaster” before he was fifty- 
seven. Queen Isabel would have none of his 
young son, Prince Hal, though the usurper 
tried hard to force him upon her as a husband. 
Richard II. had indeed been kind to the boy, 
and had knighted him on the ill-fated journey 
to Ireland, but still he was the son of her 
husband’s supplanter, and that was a crime 
Isabel could not forgive. Until May of 1402 
the young widow was kept a prisoner at 
Havering-atte-Bower with the old Countess 
of Hereford as one of her attendants. In the 
will we were looking at a short time since the 
Duke of Arundel had left to this “ dear sister 
Joan” a “cup with hearts.” We fear her 
heart had few motives to gentleness towards 
the girl-widow of the man who had caused her 
brother’s death. 

By July, 1402, Isabel had returned to her 
mad father, Charles VI. of France, and her 
wicked mother, Isabeau of Bavaria. Henry IV. 
robbed the poor child of all her rich jewels 
and her large dowry. Until the year 1406 
Isabel maintained her widowhood, but in that 
year Court policy obliged her to a tearful 


betrothal with her cousin Charles, son of the 
Duke of Orleans, a boy much younger than 
herself. Horror seemed to tread in the 
footsteps of Isabel, for in a winter night of 
1407 France was shaken by the news that 
Isabel’s father-in-law, the king’s brother 
Charles, Duke of Orleans, had been set 
upon and murdered in the Rue Barbette, 
at the instigation of Jean sans Peur, Duke of 
Burgundy. This murder lit flames of civil 
war which were not quenched until rivers of 
blood had been shed. Isabel had a dis¬ 
tinguished man for her second husband, for in 
later years he became the poet Charles of 
Orleans, who is still the pride of French 
literature. In 1410 “ Madame de France,” as 
our English “ Isabella the Little ” was now 
called, died in the great castle at Blois at the 
birth of her infant daughter. Her poet- 
husband mourned her loss in some plaintive 
verses, of which I will quote one. 

“ Las! je suis seul sans compagnie. 

Adieu, madame, ma liesse* 

Or est noire amour departie : 

Non pourtant: je vous fais promesse 
Que de prieres a largesse 
Morte vous servirai de coeur, 

Sans oublier aucunement, 

Et vous regretterai souvent 
En peine, souci et douleur.” 

The fortunes of the house of Isabel were 
strangely linked to England though she died 
in France. Henry V., whose hand she had so 
stubbornly refused, captured her widower, 
Charles of Orleans, at the battle of Agincourt 
in 1415. Large ransom was offered for him 
by the French, as he was the next heir to the 
throne after the Dauphin. Neither Henry V., 
however, nor his son, would let their prisoner 
go, and he was detained in England from 1416 
to 1440. What a thrill we feel as we read in 
Sir Henry Ellis’s Original Letters that 
among the places where the Duke of Orleans 
was a prisoner was Pontefract Castle, the very 
spot where his wife’s first husband probably 
met with his sad death. 

There is still preserved in the British 
Museum, where you and I, girls, may see it if 
we like, the beautiful illuminated manuscript 
of this Duke of Orleans’ sonnets which he 
wrote while imprisoned in the Tower. In it 
there is an illumination which shows him 
sitting writing in his room in the White 
Tower, surrounded by guards. This manu¬ 
script was prepared for Henry VII., and it 
preserves for us the earliest known view both 
of the Tower and of the City. There was 
another royal prisoner confined from 1406 to 
1424 at Windsor and the Tower. This was 
King James I. of Scotland, whose “King’s 
Quhair ” forms with the sonnets of Charles of 
Orleans, his fellow-prisoner, the only first-rate 
poetry of the 15th century. Assuredly 

“ Stone walls do not a prison make, 

Nor iron bars a cage ; 

Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage.” 

Whom shall we choose for our typical 
Englishwoman of the century which ended in 
1400 ? The sweet and brave saint, Catherine 
of Sienna, flourished at this time in Italy, 
but I can find no more detailed account 
of an English lady than one in our old 
friend John Smyth’s Lives of the Berkeleys . 
This book will furnish outline, but we 
must go to Chaucer if we want detail of the 
period. 

Lady Margaret, the wife of Thomas, fourth 
Lord Berkeley, died in 1393, and therefore she 
does not come exactly into our year 1400, but 
her brief career is as characteristic of this 
century-end as any I can find. It was a 
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common practice in those days for children to 
be married very early. Death was a dreaded 
tyrant in this century of the Black Death, 
when so many families had been swept away 
so completely as to leave no heirs. Remem¬ 
ber that in Bristol a contemporary record 
states that in 1348 only one in every ten 
remained alive. Accordingly, when old Sir 
Maurice Berkeley felt that the wound received 
twelve years since at Poytiers was bringing 
death at the last, he arranged for his son 
Thomas to be married at Wengrave in 
Buckinghamshire, to the eight year old 
Margaret de Lisle. The old man was too 
sick to go to the wedding, but he sent three 
knights and three squires, the knights in fine 
cloth of ray furred with miniver. The young 
bridegroom was dressed in scarlet and satin 
with a silver girdle. The old father at home 
has a new suit of cloth of gold, and lets forty 
shillings be given to the minstrels on the 
wedding-day. 

The little bride seems to have remained 
with her father till she was about seventeen, 
for it was not till 1382 that Lord Thomas 
brought her with her father to Berkeley 
Castle. The Lady Margaret was here sur¬ 
rounded by a splendour that was almost regal. 
John Smyth says of her husband that “ he 
was the most magnificent and given to sports 
of his ancestors, as we may tell from his yearly 
charges of keeping of hounds, grey hounds, 
hawks,” etc. He had a barge for his recrea¬ 
tion on the Severn, and journeyed from manor 
to manor in a kind of Royal Progress. Of 
his wife, the Lady Margaret, John Smyth says, 
“ The course of her life went with her hus¬ 
band’s in often removes from one of their 
houses to another, which then (contrary to the 
proverbe that the rolling stone gathers no 
mosse) was held the greatest honour, as at 
Berkeley, Wotton, Portbury, London, and at 
Ffulham.” Lady Margaret had one little 
daughter, Elizabeth, who became the wife of 
that noble Earl of Warick, who was tutor to 
Henry VI. It was a sad misfortune for the 
house of Berkeley that the Lady Margaret had 
no son, for the law-suits and feuds over the 
inheritance caused such terrible quarrels 
between Elizabeth’s three daughters and her 
cousin James, that they amounted to a minia¬ 
ture civil war. 

Smyth says of Sir Thomas and the Lady 
Margaret that “ they lived together in a most 
sweet and contented society.” Though she 
brought him no male heir, Sir Thomas never 
re-married after the Lady Margaret’s death in 
1393. That same year Richard II. visited 
Berkeley Castle, and was entertained by 
Lord Thomas with royal state. Soon after¬ 
wards Margaret’s widower went on pilgrimage, 
“perhaps,” says Smyth, “to avoid the 
daunger of Court stormes which now began to 
bluster with an hollow wind.” 

This happy marriage reminds us of the lovely 
picture in Chaucer’s “Frankleyn’s Tale” of 
the marriage of Arviragus and Dorigen. As 
we read it, it makes us feel as we did in 
reading the Paston Letters , that in those days 
true love in marriage was not uncommon in 
spite of parental depotism and ?nariages de 
convenance. No modern poet could give 
more wise and tender advice than Chaucer 
does. 

But we must say good-bye to the time that 
centred round the year 1400. Before its last 
years were past Chaucer was carried from his 
house in St. Margaret’s Churchyard to the 
Abbey hard by, where his tomb became as a 
shrine for all lovers of English poetry. Does it 
all seem dim and long ago, girls ? And yet 
when you kneel next Sunday in your old village 
church you will be praying to the same Father 
of us all the same old prayers that heartened 
the. girls of those days in the long struggle 
against sin and evil. 


Clotilda Marson. 
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HOSPITAL JEAN. 

A WAR STORY. 



hen Jean Kennedy gave 
up her position as nurse 
in an Edinburgh hos¬ 
pital, it was because 
her brother Jack had 
been ordered to South 
Africa. lie belonged 
to the Gordon High¬ 
landers, and Jean 
couldn’t bear the 
thought of the brave British 
soldiers lying wounded in the 
Transvaal while she remained 
at home. Besides her brother 
Jack, George Campbell was 
also in the Gordons, but Jean 
never said much about George, 
though her heart beat and her 
cheek would flush when his name 
was mentioned. 

Along with three other Scotch nurses, she 
made the voyage out. They joined the 
troops at Dundee under General Yule. The 
Boers had been worsted at Glencoe, but they 
were drawing near again, and a second action 
was expected every day. It was a new ex¬ 
perience to Jean to find herself surrounded 
by horses and artillery. But she had a 
soldier’s heart within her. What if the foe 
did come ? What if their tents were shelled ? 


She was only sharing the dangers of her 
countrymen. Dr. Paterson, the chief sur¬ 
geon, was completing his preparations, so 
there was plenty to do. For two days Jean 
had not a moment to herself. Lints and 
bandages had to be got ready, beds had to 
be prepared, for the enemy was expected 
every hour. 

At last our scouts rushed in with the news 
that the foe was at hand. The English bugles 
rang out. Troops were mustered, each 
company formed up ; now was the anxious 
time. ' The camp was almost deserted. 
Only the hospital staff and the guard re¬ 
mained behind. Some of the women began 
to turn pale. They had watched the 
regiments march out. Friends, brothers, 
sweethearts, were among the troops ; some 


of them would never return. 

At the last moment Jean’s own heart had 
leapt to her mouth. The Devonshire Regiment 
had just marched out. She thought it was 
the last, but no sooner had it passed than 
the bagpipes burst on her ear, and she knew 
that her own countrymen were going into 
action. Her pride was stirred. She knew 
they would “ do or die.” The whole hospital 
staff, surgeons and nurses too, were standing 
before the tent. Jean pressed to the front 
as the pipers came along. How her heart 
throbbed as she saw the well-known Gordon 
tartan ! She had not known that the “ boys ” 
were in the camp. 

“ Hullo ! ” cried a sergeant from the ranks. 
“ What are you doing here, lass ? ” 

Jack stepped out and gripped her hand. 

“Not a second to spare,” he said ; “ must 
go on with the lads. Will see you in the 
evening, Jean.” 

“ Where’s-” 

But her brother had joined his comrades. 
In vain she looked into every face for the one 
she longed to see. 

“ God keep them! ” she exclaimed, as the 
last of them disappeared. “ God keep Jack 
and—him ! ” 

She never mentioned his name. It had 
never passed her lips all her life. But she 
loved George Campbell as few men have been 
loved. It was for his sake she had come out 
to the war. 


“ Nurse Kennedy is to go with the ambu¬ 
lance,” shouted the chief surgeon from the 
door of the hospital tent. The Medical Corps 
was marching past with their stretchers and 
waggons. Snatching her hood and cloak, 
Jean stepped on to the road and followed 
them. 

On, and on, and on, till they came at last to 
the mountains. The order came to halt. To 
go any further would have exposed them to 
the enemy’s guns. Even as it was, a boom 
fell on their ears, and a moment later a large 
shell burst two hundred yards away. Officers 
were riding up and down marshalling their 
men. Orders came from the General that 
one of the heights was to be stormed. The 
Boers had suddenly appeared on Elands 
Laagte, and were getting their guns into 
position. If they once opened fire, the 
English column would be at their mercy. 

“ Gordons and Devonshires to scale the 
heights ! ” The order passed down the line. 
With a ringing cheer, the men fixed bayonets. 
Climbing to the top of a waggon, Jean 
Kennedy saw the first rank of the Gordons 
begin to ascend. Not a shot had yet been 
fired from the hill in question. The Boers 
were planting three guns right on the ridge. 
She could see them getting into position. It 
was all a question of time. If the British 
troops were quick, the column would be 
saved. If these guns once opened fire, 
the Gordons would be swept down like 
ninepins. 

Jean rose to her feet. She strained her 
eyes. Up, and up, and up ! She could see 
the bayonets gleam amid the rocks. Fifty 
yards from the summit the line was formed ; 
then there was a cry, “ Forward ! ” The 
pipes burst forth. The Gordons poured a 
volley and charged. But they were in a 
terrible position. Advancing over uneven 
ground against an enemy strongly posted, 
they were exposed to a murderous fire. One 
big gun rang out. Jean could see a long line 
of men fall down. The hill-top was covered 
with smoke, but above the crack of musketry 
she could hear the Highland cheers as the 
Gordons swept the ridge. 

On, and on, and on! One ridge after another, 
till the Boer flank was turned, and the enemy 
hurled from the position. Then the bugles 
rang out, and above the smoke of battle Jean 
saw the English flag raised on the hill-top. 

“The General wants you to send up your 
staff, surgeon,” cried an aide-de-camp, gallop¬ 
ing up at full speed. 

“ We are ready.” 

Dr. Black, who was in charge of the medical 
corps, led the way. With a beating heart, 
Jean followed. Soon they were among the 
dead. One man after another was laid on the 
stretcher, and borne to the waggons below. 
Wounds had to be dressed on the spot. 
Many, alas ! were past all cure. They had 
fallen fighting for their country. For an hour 
Jean Kennedy worked as she had never 
worked before. The doctors marvelled at her 
strength. Thirty of our soldiers had passed 
through her hands. The Medical Corps 
reached the summit, where the battle had 
raged most fiercely. 

“ Steady, friends,” said Dr. Black, as the 
inexperienced began to flinch before the awful 
sight which met their eyes. Hitherto they 
had come across the wounded one by one, 
but now they were surrounded by the dead. 
Sixty corpses lay on the knoll. The guns 
were still booming in the distance, proclaiming 
that the carnarge had not ceased. The 
Medical Corps paused a moment. 


“Happy they who die in battle’s splendour! ” 
quoted one of the surgeons. 

“ Come, friends,” said Dr. Black. “ To 
our work! ” 

Nurses and surgeons did all they could. 
Charred faces, mangled bodies, were lying 
everywhere. Of the six nurses with the 
Medical Staff two fainted, horror-stricken 
with the spectacle. They soon came round, 
however, and resumed their work with untiring 
zeal. 

“ All right, Nurse Kennedy ? ” asked Dr. 
Black, coming round to where Jean was 
standing by a stretcher. 

“Yes,” she replied. “ Where are the 
Gordon lads ? ” 

“ Gone to the next ridge,” said the doctor. 

“And we-” 

“Will follow them,” said Dr. Black. 

Once more the little company moved on. 
Jean was surprised herself to find how she 
kept up. Many a man had breathed his last 
before her eyes that day, many a man had 
poured his last message into her ears, bidding 
her convey it to father, or wife, or child. Her 
pocket was full of rings, chains, watches, last 
gifts sent from the battlefield to the friends 
of the dead. 

It was six in the afternoon, and the Medical 
Corps had ascended the second ridge. They 
were almost at the top; it was here that the 
English flag had been raised. Turning round 
a huge boulder, Dr. Black and his assistants 
came upon the bodies of four Highlanders 
lying upon the ground. Two of them were 
dead ; one of them was lying on his face; but 
as Nurse Kennedy looked at the fourth, her 
heart stopped, she fell to the ground with a 
great cry—it was her brother Jack. 

Dr. Black recognised the man who had 
stepped out of the ranks that morning when 
the Company passed. 

“ Friend ? ” he asked kindly. 

“ My brother, sir.” 

“Ah, nurse, I am sorry. Let’s see what 
we can do for the poor chap.” 

The surgeons tore open Jack’s coat. .Some 
brandy was poured out and put to his lips. 
In a few minutes his eyes opened. 

“Jack ! ” cried Jean, raising his head from 
the ground. “It’s me, your sister. Oh, 
doctor, is there any hope ? ” 

“ Yes, I think so,” said Dr. Black. “ He’s 
not mortally wounded. If we can get him 
down to the hospital at once, I think he’ll be 
all right.” 

A stretcher was brought immediately, and 
the wounded man was placed on it, Jean still 
holding his hand. Her touch seemed to 
relieve him, he would not let it go. Just as 
they were about to leave the spot he raised his 
head on his left elbow. 

“ Where is he ? ” he asked in a faint voice, 
looking around. 

“ Who ? ” said the doctor. 

“ We fought side by side all day. We 
climbed the outer ridge and were the first men 
to scale the second. He had the flag in his 
hand; we planted it on this rock. Where is 
he ? Where’s-” 

“ Nurse ! ” cried Dr. Black, for Jean Ken¬ 
nedy had fallen to the ground. She was 
bending over a soldier, the fourth of the 
Gordons lying there. His head was buried in 
the grass, his coat was torn, there was a great 
gash in his neck. 

« Nurse! ” cried Dr. Black again, hurrying 
forward, for Jean was as pale as death. With 
trembling fingers she turned over the loved 
head. George Campbell lay before her ! 

G. E. M. 








“ VANITY OF VANITIES.”—THE TOREADOR IN OLD AGE. 

(From the painting by Davidson Knowles.) 
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CHAPTER XXII 

OB stayed behind 
after Peggy left the 
room,, and had a 
long talk with his 
brother. He re¬ 
fused to stay to 
dinner, it is true, 
but showed no signs 
of ill-temper, and 
was more gentle 
than usual in his 
manner with Hec¬ 
tor, towards whom 
he usually adopted 
an air of superiority. 
He came over the 
following day to 
inquire about the 
progress of the 
sprained ankle, and 
seemed so anxious 
to soothe Peggy’s 
embarrassment, so laboriously pleasant 
and affectionate, that he succeeded in 
plunging her into confusion worse con¬ 
founded. If only he would scold, storm, 
rage, express disgust, or demand 
apology, how easy it would be to wipe 
away the misunderstanding, but it was 
impossible to offer an explanation of 
what was never questioned. The very 
thought of referring to the subject on her 
own accord made Peggy’s cheeks burn ; 
the most she could do was to give Rob 
an opportunity of speaking, which she 
did without delay, walking with him to 
the gate, and keeping purposely silent 
the while, but it was of no use, for he 
seemed resolved to avoid personal sub¬ 
jects, would not mention Hector’s name, 
and discoursed on vegetable life to an 
audience inclined to wish that such a thing 
as plant or flower had never existed ! 

Why was not he angry ? Peggy asked 
herself drearily, as she returned to 
the house. Another girl might have 
realised that Rob had not the right to 
be angry, seeing that she was in no wise 
pledged to himself, but at heart Peggy 
considered herself pledged, and felt sore 
and wounded that Rob did not realise 
her position. 

Care for another man while Rob was 
near ? Impossible! Share her life 
with another, and leave Rob lonely and 
uncared for ? The very thought sent 
a pang to her heart. Rob and she had 
held together since they were children, 
they had always belonged to each other ; 
he should have realised as much, and 
not have insulted her by believing for 
a moment that she could be false to 
her trust. Peggy’s little head tilted 
back to a defiant angle, and her lips 
closed in determined line. Very well, 
then ; if Rob were not angry, she was ! 
If he chose to take things for granted, 
he could do as he pleased. Let him go 
on being magnanimous and complacent. 
Two could play at that game. Never 
should it be said that Peggy Saville ran 
after a man who seemed pleased at the 
prospect of getting rid of her. And 
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then, as the drive took a turn which 
brought it in sight of the road, Miss 
Peggy waved her hand towards the 
library window, and quickened her pace 
into a run. There was nobody in the 
window, it is true, but then there might 
have been, and if people chose to build 
up theories of their own, it was really a 
kindness to provide them with materials ! 

So far as Hector himself was con¬ 
cerned, the episode of Rob’s unexpected 
appearance put an effectual stop to 
those tete-d-tetes which he had antici¬ 
pated. Peggy was as slippery as an 
eel, and as his ankle kept him confined to 
one room, he was obliged to put up with 
her caprices, and resign himself to 
solitude during those hours when host 
and hostess were engaged. She would 
talk to him, read to him, play games with 
him, amuse him by a dozen quaint repre¬ 
sentations and monologues, providing 
always that a third person was in the 
room, but directly they were left alone 
together, sudden business summoned 
her to another part of the house, and 
she whisked away before he had time 
to protest. He longed for his ankle to 
be well enough to allow pursuit, but 
when that time came Arthur and Eunice 
were due, and he must needs return to 
The Larches to make way for their 
arrival. It was disappointing, but he 
reminded himself that he had at least 
made one step in advance. Peggy 
knew what he wished ; she would have 
time to get accustomed to the idea, and 
within the next month he would 
certainly find his opportunity. 

To Peggy, jarred and wounded with 
the strain of acting a double part, what 
a relief it was to see Arthur’s beloved 
face again, and to discover at the first 
glimpse that Rosalind’s engagement 
had had no power to shadow the 
radiance of his smile. Whatever he 
had suffered he had borne in secret 
as his manner was, keeping a brave 
front to the world, and seeming to lift 
the burden of others by the very magnet¬ 
ism of his cheery presence. Peggy had 
driven to the station in the lowest 
possible stage of dejection, but she felt 
life worth living again as Arthur pinched 
her arm in acknowledgment of a new 
coat, gave a dexterous little jerk to her 
elbow which sent her parasol flying 
along the platform, and murmured 
plaintively— 

“ Still scattering possessions broad¬ 
cast ! How do you think I can afford 
to buy you fineries if you throw them 
about in that slipshod fashion ? ” 

“You may pick it up yourself—I 
won’t!” cried Peggy haughtily, but 
before Arthur had a chance of disputing 
the point, Eunice had stepped into the 
breach, and was presenting at once the 
parasol and her own smiling face for 
Peggy’ s greeting. The shy glance of 
the grey eyes affected Peggy with all the 
old pleasure, for they were so eloquent of 
their owner’s enjoyment, so charmingly 
diffident as to the feelings of others. 

“ You dear little Eunice, how are you 


again ? Welcome to Yew Pledge. Such 
a pleasah to see you!” cried Peggy, 
falling into quite a society drawl in her 
amiable condescension, and smiling at 
her friend with a graciousness unaffected 
by the fact that her own head came 
barely up to Eunice’s ear. It was 
delightful to have a girl visitor! The 
worst of Arthur’s visits was that he was 
always running away on some unsociable 
masculine pursuit, fishing, shooting and 
the like, instead of staying at home like 
a sensible fellow and amusing his sister. 
But Eunice would be different, for she 
was the most womanly of womanly 
women. No shooting boots for her, no 
divided skirts, nor hard felt hats ! She 
was a remnant of that good old type of 
which our mothers and grandmothers 
were made, timid and nervous in every¬ 
day affairs, yet with an unexpected store 
of courage which showed itself when 
danger menaced the welfare of those 
she loved. Peggy felt that she had 
much to learn from this sweet new 
friend, and fulfilled her intention of 
consulting her on household topics on 
the first possible occasion. She gave a 
dramatic recital of her misadventures, 
and once more Eunice proved herself a 
delightful hearer, for she sighed and 
groaned at exactly the right points, kept 
her eyes fixed attentively on the speaker’s 
face, and while confessing the utmost 
horror at the contretemps described, was 
convinced that she herself would have 
fared even worse. 

“For by your own account, Peggy, 
you managed extremely well when you 
did remember. Even cook praised you ! 
Now, I should not forget, because I 
happen to have a good memory, but I 
should provide hopelessly badly from 
first to last. I should have no idea 
what to order, or how to choose, or 
make a variety. I have never had any¬ 
thing of the sort to do, you see. We 
have a housekeeper who looks after all 
such things, and I am in utter ignorance 
about them ! ” 

Here was a delightful confession ! 
When you have abased yourself before a 
friend, have confessed your own short¬ 
comings, and braced yourself to bear 
reproaches, what can be more delightful 
than to hear that her own ignorance 
is greater than yours! Peggy was 
overjoyed to find herself restored to a 
position of superiority, and as usual 
made the most of the opportunity. 

“ My love,” she croaked, “ my love ! ” 
and up went both hands in elderly 
gestures. “But what a lamentable 
confession ! The sphere of a true 
woman is Home, and it should be her 
first duty to master those arts which are 
necessary for its comfort. What hired 
hands can ever minister to our dear 
ones so deftly, so efficiently, as those 
which love has trained and dutiful 
affection called to service ?” 

Eunice gasped and blinked her eyes, 
overwhelmed by the flood of Peggy’s 
eloquence, but when she had abstracted 
the meaning from the high-flown phrase, 










her expression altered into one of dubious 
protest. 

“ I am not so sure ! I am afraid a 
dinner cooked by my loving hands would 
not please father nearly so well as the 
ones he gets from his hired domestics. 

I don’t think it can always follow-” 

But Peggy was launched on the flood 
of eloquence, and could not be thus 
lightly checked. 

“ You must learn !” she cried. “ You 
must educate yourself until you are so 
efficient that you could fill every domestic 
position. Even if you never do the 
work yourself, you cannot be a good 
mistress unless you understand enough 
of each maid’s work to give instructions, 
and point out the remedy for defects. 
A man, my dear, expects to come home 
to a comfortable meal, and it is right 
that he should get it! We women are 
above such considerations, but trifling 
discomforts are more trying to a man’s 
temper than more serious offences, and 
they are apt to become impatient and 
irritable.” 

“ They are ! They are ! You should 

just hear father when-” interrupted 

Eunice eagerly, but Peggy silenced her 
with a wave of the hand. When she 
herself had smarted beneath her mother’s 
words of reproach, she had never im¬ 
agined that she could have the satisfac¬ 
tion of hurling those same words at the 
head of another, and she was enjoying 
herself so intensely that she was anxious 
to prolong the experience. 

“ Exactly so; and it should be our 
mission in life to prevent such friction. 
There are girls in the present day who 
sneer at Home Life, and profess to 
consider domestic duties as a slavery 
demeaning to a woman’s dignity, but 
for my own part I ask no higher 
sphere. To be Queen of a Home, 
Guardian of its happiness, its Architect, 
Ruler and Controller, the Reins of 
Government grasped within my hands, 
what more could I desire ? ” She gave 
a toss to her sleek little head, then 
wheeled round at the sound of a stifled 
chuckle, met the grey eyes swimming in 
tears, and demanded sternly, “You 
seem amused ! May I ask at what you 
are laughing ? ” 

“ He-he-he!” sniggered Eunice softly. 
“You—you looked so fierce, and you 
gave such a tug to the reins ! I couldn’t 
help thinking what a hard driver you 
would be ! You say it is impossible to 
be a good mistress unless you are first a 
good servant, but you don’t seem to be 
very expert yourself, and yet you can 
order people about better than anyone 
I know. I noticed that from the first. 
People always seem to do what you 
want. How do you reconcile that with 
your argument?” She smiled as she 
spoke, not without a spice of triumph 
at having cornered the redoubtable 
Peggy, but she had yet to learn the 
extraordinary manner in which thatyoung 
woman could twist and turn, arguing 
first in one direction and then in the 
other, as suited the convenience of the 
moment. On the present occasion she 
beamed acknowledgment of the compli¬ 
ment, and cried airily— 

“ Some are born to command, and 
some to serve ! It would be idle to deny 
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that I belong to the former species. If I 
cannot do the work myself, I can at least 
help others to do it and point out their 
faults in a convincing manner. I should 
like to have a large household of servants 
and make them pass before me in turns, 
while I sat in an easy-chair and issued 
orders, and I should consider that my 
share of the labour exceeded theirs, for 
brain toilismoreexhaustingthan manual. 
It takes a great deal of study to manage 
a household, and as a rule girls in our 
position give no thought to the matter. 
They are engrossed with the pleasures 
of society, but a butterfly life would never 
satisfy me. My leanings are Domestic. 

1 have an ever-growing desire to become 
Domestic ! ” 

“Oh, so have I!” cried Eunice 
eagerly. “ So have I! Let us be 
domestic together, Peggy, do ! Let us 
begin now while I am here. It would be 
so much nicer than trying alone. Do— 
do let us begin at once ! ” 

She was quite excited. The grey eyes 
were shining, and there was a pretty 
pink flush on the pale cheeks. Peggy 
smiled at her, and patted her knee, with 
the kindly amusement with which one 
receives the petitions of an eager child. 

“Well,” she said graciously, “suppose 
we do ! It would be quite amusing. I 
am willing, dear, if you will suggest in 
what way you would like to begin.” 

“ We might ask your cook to give us 
lessons in cooking ! ” 

“No, my dear, we might not. I 
couldn’t consent to it. Most in¬ 
judicious to display your ignorance 
before a person whom you have to 
command. You must think of some¬ 
thing else.” 

“ We might go marketing, and learn 
what everything costs, and how much 
one ought to buy, and-” 

“ No use, my dear! We get nothing 
but meat and fish from the village. Fruit 
and vegetables come from the garden, 
and all the groceries from town.” 

“We might sew.” 

“Ha! I have it!” cried Peggy 
dramatically. “ We’ll dressmake! 
What a joke! We’ll each make a 
blouse, and wear them at dinner one 
evening. It will be delightful. Every 
girl ought to be able to make her own 
clothes, and it’s so simple, so easy.” 

“ Is it?” Eunice arched her brows in 
surprise. “ Have you ever tried ? ” 

“Not exactly, but they were always 
doing it at the vicarage, and I used to 
help. I always drew the designs, and 
criticised the thing when they were done. 
It’s quite easy. You get a pattern, pin 
it to the stuff, cut it out, run it up, and 
there you are.” 

“ And you really think I could 
manage ? ” 

“ Of course you could. We will work 
together, and I’ll help you. That’s to 
say, if you would like to try.” 

“ Oh, I should, indeed. Fancy wear¬ 
ing something I had made myself! I’d 
be so proud. I’ll have mine very, very 
simple, as plain as possible.” 

“ I sha’n’t! Mine shall be elaborate 
and fussy and mysterious —one of those 
things in which you cannot see any 
fastenings, or imagine how on earth the 
owner gets in or out. There’s a model 
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in this week’s Queen which will be 
just the thing, and 1 have a piece of 
flowered pink silk upstairs which will do 
for you as well as for me. It is a rem¬ 
nant which I bought in Paris. I have a 
mania for remnants. I always think they 
will come in usefully, but somehow they 
don’t. This will be the exception, how¬ 
ever, and it will be nice to be alike ! ” 

“ Thank you so much, but you won’t 
tell anyone what we are going to do, 
will you ? We had better not say any¬ 
thing yet, in case we don’t succeed.” 

“ Don’t succeed, indeed ! Don’t let 
me hear such words, my dear, I beg! 
To imagine failure is to invite defeat! ” 
Peggy shook her head with her most 
copy-book air. “ We shall succeed, 
and therefore it would be selfish to keep 
our plans to ourselves. It will be quite 
an excitement in prospect. Let me see: 
to-day is Tuesday. How would it be if 
we said Saturday night ? ” 

“Too soon! Too soon! I should 
say a week at the very soonest. We 
can’t manage in less.” 

“ Oh, yes, we can if we try. We will 
give up our mornings to work, and the 
afternoons to pleasure. There is very 
little making in a blouse—three seams, 
and the sleeves, that’s all! Four days 
are quite enough; besides, it is really 
five, for we will begin this morning.” 

“Now? At once? But I haven’t 
thought, I haven’t planned, nothing is 
ready ! Surely it would be wise to wait, 
and think it over first ? ” 

But impetuous Peggy could not be 
brought to acknowledge that procrastina¬ 
tion could ever be wise. If she had 
had her way she would have been hard 
at work hacking out her blouse within 
ten minutes of its first suggestion, but 
fortunately for all concerned Arthur 
appeared upon the scene at this minute, 
and put down his foot at the mention of 
sewVig. 

“Not if I know it, on a beautiful 
summer afternoon ! Leave that until it 
rains, or I don’t need your society. Now 
I do. I want you to come over to the 
vicarage with me, while I pay my con¬ 
gratulations to the bride. I’ve got an 
offering for her too. Something 1 
brought from town, and I want you to 
carry it for me.” 

“So likely, isn’t it?” sniffed Peggy 
scornfully. “ It shall never be said of 
me that I trained my brother so badly 
that I carried even an umbrella in his 
company ! What is it, Arthur ? Do tell 
us ? What have you got ? ” 

But Arthur refused to tell. Pie slung 
the box on the crook of his stick, and 
led the way across the fields, smiling 
enigmatically at the girls’ inquiries, but 
vouchsafing no clue to satisfy their 
curiosity. There was evidently some 
mystery afoot, and the expectation of its 
unravelment gave a spice of excitement 
to the coming visit. The box contained 
something nice ; Peggy felt sure of that, 
for when Arthur gave a present he gave 
something worth having. How pleased 
Esther would be, and how embarrassed ! 
What fun it would be to witness the 
presentation, and help out her ac¬ 
knowledgments by appropriate cheers 
and interjections ! 

{To be continued.) 
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WEIGHED IN THE BALANCE. 
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CHAPTER II. 

ow perfectly lovely this is! ” 
cried Janet, a few days later. 
“ Do look at the deep blue 
of the sea now, and the 
brightness and sparkle over 
everything. It is all much 
more beautiful than I ex¬ 
pected. So many people 
say that a voyage is dull, but I am quite sure 
that I could never find it so. I had never 
dreamed that I should enjoy it so much.” 

“ Ah, Miss Esdaile, this is your first 
experience. It is quite refreshing to see any¬ 
one enjoy life as you do. If you had made 
the trip as often as I have, you would under¬ 
stand well enough how one grows to hate the 
whole thing, and that one very soon grows to 
feel one’s companions such bores that one 
longs to kick the whole lot of them out of the 
way.” 

“ And then you would feel more bored than 
ever for lack of their company,” laughed 
Janet. “ Are you beginning to feel so bad 
already, Mr. Codrington? It is rather early 
days for that.” 

“Well, no,” he replied, “I must admit 
that this voyage seems more promising. There 
are some rather jolly people on board, and no 
doubt we shall be able to get up some fun. 
Among such a number there are sure to be a 
good many who will be ready to go in for 
dancing and theatricals, and though that sort 
of thing is awfully slow as a rule, it seems as 
if this voyage might possibly prove the excep¬ 
tion. Now, I feel confident that you dance 
divinely, Miss Esdaile.” 

“I am afraid that you are quite mistaken 
there,” laughed Janet, “for though I have 
very much enjoyed the little dancing I have 
ever had, my opportunities have been too few 
to allow of my becoming a proficient. And 
then I should not in any case,” she added 
quietly, “ dance at present.” 

Her companion glanced down at her 
mourning attire, and was silent. The weather 
having become warm, the passengers had that 
day donned lighter garments, and the girl had 
exchanged the heavy serge dress in which she 
had embarked on that cold March day for a 
skirt of some thin black material and a white 
cotton shirt. On her head she wore a black 
sailor hat, from beneath which escaped little 
curls of bright chestnut-brown hair, and her 
face had almost lost the somewhat anxious 
expression which it had of late acquired. She 
had proved a capital sailor, and had thoroughly 
enjoyed the tossing about which they had 
experienced during the first thirty-six hours, 
winning golden opinions from the Captain for 
being the only lady brave enough to venture 
on deck on the first morning. 

Janet soon found her shyness beginning to 
wear off, owing to the exhilaration of the fresh 
sea-breezes in which she lived all day long, 
and also of the complete novelty of her new 
life and surroundings. She took a keen 
interest in everything about her, and already 
felt quite an affection for the vessel as a tem¬ 
porary home. Her fellow-passengers were a 
constant study and amusement to her. Of the 
ladies she had as yet seen but little, for during 
the first two days the greater number had been 
both sick and sorry, and on first emerging 
from their seclusion had been little inclined 
for any advances of friendship. But to-day 
everyone was in good spirits; even the sea 
and sky were different, and instead of a 
sombre grey colour were of a bright and 
beautiful blue. Even those who could not 



yet quite forget the miseries of the Bay of 
Biscay looked forward with eagerness to the 
brief stay at Madeira, and hoped to enjoy a 
pleasant stroll on terra firma . Of these Miss 
Codrington was one. Janet had speedily 
sought her out after the brother’s intro¬ 
duction of himself when first they had started, 
and she had been able to be of use to her in 
various ways. She now joined the two, as 
they stood amongst others by the side of the 
vessel, watching the rocky shores of Madeira 
growing ever more clear and distinct. 

“ Oh, will you not be thankful, Miss 
Esdaile, when this dreadful screw stops at 
last ? ” 

“ Poor thing,” replied Janet, “I feel quite 
a wretch for enjoying it all so much, when it 
makes other people feel so bad, but you will 
feel quite different after going on shore, and it 
will be all smooth sailing after that. Would 
you lend me your glass again, Mr. Codrington ? 
We ought to be able to see objects on the 
island now quite distinctly.” 

The first sight of Madeira, with its rocky, 
inhospitable-looking shore, had not prepared 
Janet for the change, when, after approaching 
quite near, they rounded a sharp headland. 
Covering the sides of the hills sloping down to 
the shores of a lovely bay lay the town of 
Funchal, its white houses gleaming in the 
afternoon sunlight and half hidden amongst 
luxuriant gardens and a wealth of foliage. 

“Oh, how exquisite!” cried the girl, and 
then she bethought herself of the letter to 
Bertie lying in her writing-case which was to 
be left at Madeira for the next homeward 
bound mail steamer. “ I must go and finish 
off my letter,” she said, and went down to 
the saloon, where she added her last words. 

After closing her letter she was preparing 
to go on deck again, when she encountered an 
elderly lady who, with a kindly smile, said, 

“ I had just sent my son to look for you, Miss 
Esdaile, for I thought that perhaps you would 
like to join our party and go on shore with us. 

I hear we shall be in directly.” 

Janet accepted the proposal with alacrity. 
Mrs. Miles had taken a fancy to her and had 
quite won the girl’s heart by her kind, 
motherly manner, and Janet already felt that 
she would be able to turn to her for any 
advice or help, should she require it. 

“ Major Blake is coming with us and one 
or two others,” added Mrs. Miles. 

“Why, here you are, Miss Esdaile!” 
exclaimed another voice. “You and the 
mother have found each other out, whilst I 
have been hunting everywhere for you.” 

The speaker was a tall man, about thirty 
years of age, with dark eyes and moustache, 
and a bright smile. 

“ I hope that you mean to go on shore and 
see the sights,” he continued. “ Come up on 
deck now, it is worth seeing the little 
Portuguese beggars swarming round the ship 
for coppers.” 

It was indeed an amusing sight, and Janet 
was quite fascinated, feeling that now she 
really was in “ foreign parts.” A number of 
small boats surrounded the vessel, which was 
being boarded by dark strange-looking men, 
all vociferating at the top of their voices and 
demanding exorbitant prices for their wares. 
These consisted chiefly of basket-work, feather 
flowers, embroidery, photographs and fruit. 
The clever little diving-boys especially 
delighted her, as they plunged down after the 
smallest coin thrown to them, bringing it up 
either in their mouth, fingers or toes. She 
thoroughly enjoyed landing through the surf 
on the white beach, where stood groups of 


men all eager to be employed as guides. 
Two attached themselves to their party, 
refusing to be shaken off, in spite of all 
Captain Miles’s English threats; they only 
laughed and chattered more gaily in Portuguese 
response. 

Several delightful hours were spent on 
shore, visiting the quaint little shops in quest 
of curios, taking a drive in the peculiar wheel¬ 
less vehicles that carried them smoothly over 
the cobbled streets, and admiring the lovely 
flowers and creepers that overrun the terraces 
and garden walls of beautiful Funchal. They 
drank their tea on a terrace in the charming 
gardens of a hotel near the shore, in a perfect 
bower of greenery and flowers. Janet 
became eager and animated in her intense 
enjoyment and admiration of all about her. 
She was wholly unconscious how much her 
fresh enthusiasm was enjoyed by the rest of 
the party, to whom the pleasures of travelling 
were not the delightfully new experience that 
they were to her. 

“ I do like to see a simple girl like that,” 
said Major Blake to Captain Miles as they 
stood looking out towards the sea, smoking 
their cigarettes. “She does a man good. 
But I don’t like that fellow Codrington, and 
he seems to be hanging about her a good 
deal.” 

The Codringtons had turned up at the 
hotel soon after their own arrival, and as his 
friend spoke, Harold Miles looked across to 
the small table where his mother and Janet 
were sitting. Mr. Codrington was pointing 
out to the latter the special beauties of some 
flower, whilst she listened eagerly, and as he 
looked, Harold saw for the first time how 
beautiful she was, and a strange thrill of 
unreasonable anger shot through him. 

But it was time for them to return to the 
ship. They mustered their party, rid them¬ 
selves at last of their dusky importunate 
guides, who had been lounging outside the 
hotel garden, and were soon on board again, 
amusing themselves with examining their 
purchases and comparing their bargains. 
The Captain was detained longer than he had 
expected, and the evening had drawn in when 
at length the Peruvian got under weigh. 
The lights of Funchal twinkling on the hill¬ 
side, the clear sky and the moonlit water 
made a beautiful scene, and Janet was 
entranced. 

“ Oh, how I wish,” she cried, turning to 
Captain Miles, “ that my brother could see 
this too, or at least know how much I am 
enjoying myself.” 

He did not at once respond, and Janet felt 
vexed with herself for having spoken thus 
impulsively to one who was nearly a stranger. 
If it had been Mr. Codrington, he would have 
understood, she thought to herself. 

“ I beg your pardon, Miss Esdaile,” said 
Captain Miles a little hurriedly, after a 
moment’s pause. “Yes, indeed, I wish he 
could.” 

His tone was slightly constrained, and 
Janet wondered again, not knowing that he 
had at first scarcely heard her words, because 
he had been so intently watching her and 
thinking how sweet and beautiful she looked 
in the moonlight. Her face, usually bearing 
an expression of quiet and trength, had 
boiTowed animation from the keen enjoyment 
of the day. Again that sudden pang of angiy 
feeling shot through him as he saw Mr. 
Codrington approach and heard him say 
gaily, “Here you are, Miss Esdaile, and 
moon-gazing, I see.” 

(To be continued.) 





THE GIRL’S OWN BIRTHDAY COMPETITION. 

LIST OF PRIZE-WINNERS AND CERTIFICATE-HOLDERS ( continued ). 


SEVENTEEN YEARS OF AGE. 
Prize (One Guinea). 

Fountain, Margaret Allan, London, N. 

First-Class Certificates. 

Bowers, Mary, Nottingham. 

Doll man, Mary, London, W. 

Elyard, Ada, West Winch, Norfolk. 

Fenn, Edith, Tooting Graveney. 

Gingell, Alice, London, S.W. 

Hall, Nellie, Leamington. 

Harvey, Alice, Portsea, Portsmouth. 

Ingle, Hilda Marjory, Ely, Cambridgeshire. 
“Iris,” Ipswich. 

“ Ivy,” Manchester. 

Joscelyne, Muriel Grace, Braintree, Essex. 
Layton, J. H., Southsea. 

Marston, Lorna Frances, London, S.E. 
*Morris, Hilda Margaret, Melbourne, Victoria, 
Australia. 

Orridge, Mabel Beatrice, London, W. 

Pearson, Jeanette Elizabeth, Halifax, Yorkshire. 

“ Pink Camelia,” Greenhithe, Kent. 

“ Primrose,” Tring, Herts. 

Pritchett, Evelyn Constance, Hove, Sussex. 
♦Putterill, Marion Elizabeth, Durban, Natal. 
Robson, Emma, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Roles, Edith, London, S.E. 

Sillcock, Florence Annie, London, N.E. 
Wickenden, Mabel, Tunbridge Wells. 

Second-Class Certificates. 
“Cherry-blossom,” London, N. 

Colledge, Florence, London, N.W. 

Collin, Sophie, Kirtling, Cambs. 

Corke, Mabel Springbett, Cheltenham. 

Dalton, Muriel, Banham, Norfolk. 

“ Dewdrop,” Crouch End, London. 

♦Dubois Suzanne, Morbihan, France. 

Exon, Mabel Evelyn, Oxford. 

Fitch, Elsie Anne Nugent, London, N.W. 
Galt, Emmie, Congleton, Ches. 

Hales, Katie, Sidcup, Kent. 

Hasler, Grace, Cardiff. 

*“ Heartsease,” Nishny-Novgorod, Russia. 
♦Howe, Alice, Toronto, Canada. 

“ Immortelle,” Swavesey, Cambs. 

Jay, Elsie Irene, Macclesfield, Cheshire. 
Lancaster, Ellen, London, E. 

Lavender, Effie, Romford, Essex. 

“ Marguerite,” Dundee, N.B. 

“ Mignonette,” Wincanton, Somerset. 
“Moss-Rose,” Oldham, Lancs. 

“Narcissus,” Hove, Sussex. 

Porter, Elsie Grace, London, N.W. 

Reid, Jeanne, Old Meldruin, N.B. 

Robinson, Helen Muriel, Manchester. 

“ Rose (Gloire de Dijon),” Manchester. 
Sanford, Ethel Grace, Southwell, Notts. 
Shewen, Elsie, Wincanton, Somerset. 
Snowden, Eva G., Todmorden, Yorks. 

“ Snowdrop,” Andover, Hants. 

Tatham, Kathleen Florence, London, N.W. 
Taylor, Annie, Tottenham, Middlesex. 

Turner, Sarah P., Halifax. 

Whent, Ada, Great Comberton, Worcester¬ 
shire. 

“Wood Anemone,” Chatteris, Cambs. 

Third-Class Certificates. 

Barnes, Louisa, Montford, Lancashire. 
Bateman, Alice Marguerite Emma, Whit¬ 
church, Berks. 

“Bluebell,” London, S.E. 

Bryan, Gertrude Elizabeth, Liverpool. 
Buchanan, May Gray, Polmont, N.B. 

Cardale, Cecil Margaret, Devonport. 

“ Christmas Rose,” Colchester. 

♦Covo, Vida, Salonica, Turkey in Europe. 
Evans, Henrietta Burton, Worsley, near Man¬ 
chester. 


Gover, Annie, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

*Grierson, Emily Hannah Morton, Freiburg, 
Germany. 

“ Harebell,” London, W. 

Hunter, Jean, Lockerbie, N.B. 

Kelsey, E., London, N. 

Lockhart, Mildred, Knebworth, Herts. 

Lowe, Caroline Victoria, Belfast. 

Sim, Mary, Nottingham. 

Slater, C. Maud, Old Normanton, near Derby. 
Stratford, Margaret, Upper Clapton, London. 
Vernon, Ivy Warren, Glencarse, N.B. 

“ Violet,” North Walsham, Norfolk. 

Warren, Elsie, Stevenage, Herts. 


EIGHTEEN YEARS OF AGE. 
Prize (One Guinea). 

“ Snowdrop,” Hillhead, Glasgow. 

First-Class Certificates. 

Abbey, Adelaide Mary, Uxbridge, Middlesex. 
Ashford, Ida Bright, London, S.E. 

Beroud, Angela Linda, Isleworth. 

Blackett, Eleanor K, Beccles. 

Brough, Edith May, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Brown, Ida E., Bearsden, near Glasgow. 
Carter, Eily, Clapham. 

*Cassels, Kate Kennedy, Villa Nova de Gaya, 
Portugal. 

“ Celandine,” Calver, via Sheffield. 

“ Chrysanthemum,” Oswestry, Salop. 
Churchill-Truman, Janet Mary, Arnold, Notts. 
Coggin, Constance, Folkestone, Kent. 

Combe, Nina Dorothy, Great Yarmouth. 
“Daffodil,” Bridport. 

Foyster, Grace Beuzeville, Brentwood, Essex. 
Hinde, Winifred, Norwich. 

“ Lily of the Valley,” Ilkley, via Leeds. 
♦Malray, Ida, Budapesth, Hungary. 

Metcalf, Nellie, York. 

“Narcissus,” W. Croydon, Surrey. 

“ Orchid,” Harborne, near Birmingham. 
♦Patrick, Tehmina N., Bombay, India. 
♦Payton, Ethel Olive, Calais, France. 

Railing, Mary Rosa, Colchester. 

Rush, Maud Marian, London, E. 

Savage, Beatrice, New Eltham, Kent. 

Scott, Florence M., London, S.E. 

Slade, Agnes, Stony Stratford, Bucks. 

Slater, Linda, Bradford. 

Thorpe, Mabel, Sheffield. 

Vivian, Ethel Maiy, Camborne, Cornwall. 
Voller, Katie, Gloucester. 

Watts, Helen Kirkpatrick, Nottingham. 
Weatherhead, Elizabeth Pringle, Edinburgh. 
Weston, Evelyn Mary, Burntwood, near 
Lichfield. 

“White Marguerite,” Leicester. 

“ Wild Rose,” Brighton, Sussex. 

Wiltshire, Margaret, Caine, Wilts. 

Second-Class Certificates. 
♦Ashton, Blanche, Brantford, Ontario, 
Canada. 

Barker, Lilian, Hadsor, near Droitwich. 
Cameron, Freda, Wimbledon, 

Chesshire, Agnes Clara, Brighton. 

Craig, Maud F., Stockton-on-Tees. 

♦Davis, Winifred, Jamaica, B.W.I. 

“ Day-lily,” Dauby Wiske, Yorkshire. 

♦De Vaz, Charlotte F., Mercara, Coorg, 
S. India. 

Edmunds, Florence Leigh, Wembley, Middle¬ 
sex. 

Ellis, Beryl M. J., Wangford, Suffolk. 

Evans, Charlotte, Chester. 

Gaussen, Matilda Lucy, Dublin. 
Gordon-Stables, Ida, Twyford, Berks. 
Gostling, Lilv, Heme Hill. 

♦Governor, Melierbai, Bombay. 


♦Hankin-Turvin, Eva, Lidgetton, Natal. 
“Hawthorn,” Nottingham. 

Howkins, Ethel, Birmingham. 

Hulme, Maria Esther, Shrewsbury. 

“ Jasmin,” London, S.E. 

Johnston, Eva Boyd, Mauntrath, Queen’s Co., 
Ireland. 

Kitching, Edith Mabel, South Croydon, 
Surrey. 

Le Mottee, Mary Emily, Tunbridge Wells. 

“ Lily of the Valley,” London, S.W. 

“ Lily of the Valley,” Runcorn. 

Miller, Grace, London, N.W. 

Mygind, Frieda Marie Amalie, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

Newton, Amy, Brentford. 

Price, Gertrude, Birmingham. 

Shove, Adelaide May, London, S.E. 

Starkey, Raby K, Dublin. 

“Welsh Girl,” Aberavon, Glamorgan. 

“ White Moss Rose,” Bristol. 

Williams, Ethel Maud, Colchester, Essex. 
Willis, Margaret Grace, Kidderminster. 
“Yellow Chrysanthemum,” Waterloo, near 
Liverpool. 

Third-Class Certificates. 
Arathoon, Constance Felicie Manistry, 
London, W. 

“ Boxwood,” Glasgow. 

Carre, Lily, Howth, Co. Dublin. 

Cart, Mary Ethel, Leicester. 

Charles, Edith Annie, Hednesford, Staffs. 
Dyer, Alice, Bridgnorth, Salop. 

“ Forget-me-not,” Middlesbro’-on-Tees. 

“ Hephzibah,” Cockenzie, N.B. 

Maclachlan, Isobel Halely, Helensburgh, N.B. 
Mumford, Lilian, Huddersfield. 

“ Rose of Sharon,” London, S.E. 

Russell, Mary Kate, Mersham, Kent. 
♦Sheard, Mary, Worcester, Cape Colony. 
Speir, Margaret, Glasgow. 

“ White Heather,” Dalston, Cumberland. 
“White Hyacinth,” Birmingham. 


NINETEEN YEARS OF AGE. 
Prize (One Guinea). 

Laitwood, Jenny Grace, Worcester Park, 
Surrey. 

First-Class Certificates. 

Adams, Mabel, Petersfield, Hants. 

Arch, Rose Isobel, Leytonstone, Essex. 

* “ Armenian Violet,” Smyrna, Asia Minor. 
Bateman, Marie Catherine, Whitchurch, Bucks. 
Bazeley, Maud Florence, Exeter. 

♦Beux, Mary S. E., San Remo, Italy. 

Bowen, Leila Mary, Ludlow. 

Butterfield, Fanny, Burley-in-Wharfedale. 
Cantrill, Maud, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Carmichael, Jessie, Malvern. 

♦“Carnation,” Sutton West, Ontario, Canada. 
♦Chesterton, Lilian S., Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
Canada. 

Christian, Frances E., Runcorn. 

“ Chrysanthemum,” Bristol. 
“Chrysanthemum,” Lower Tootiug, Surrey. 
Clay, Elizabeth Witton, London, S.E. 
“Crimson Rambler Rose,” Salcombe, South 
Devon. 

Dames, Norah Carew Longworth, Enfield, 
Middlesex. 

De Rougemont, Alice M., London, W. 
Drew, Ethel, Woodford, Essex. 

♦Drinkwater, Agnes, Rome, Italy. 

Eames, Elsie Mary, Bath, Somerset. 

Friend, Rose Cathay, Chichester. 

Gotch, Dorothy Maud, Kettering. 

Grim wade, Edith Katie, Ipswich. 

Hadfield, Alys, Ormskirk. 

Hall, Kitty, Leamington Spa. 
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Hewett, Violet, London, S.W. 

Hind, Arabella M., Easingwold, Yorkshire. 
Hodges, Lily Elizabeth, Bridport, Dorset. 
Hughes, Winifred, Birmingham. 
Hughes-PIughes, Edith E., Aylesbury, Bucks. 
Jameson, Katie, Birmingham. 

♦Jeddo, Dora, Bombay, India. 

*Jeffery, Florence A., New York, U.S.A. 
Kendall, Ethel, London, N.W. 

Maitland-Kirwan, Matilda Rowe, Castle 
Douglas, N.B. 

“ Meadow-Sweet,” London, S.E. 

“ Michaelmas Daisy,” St. Helier’s, Jersey. 
Miles, Florence, Peterborough. 

Murray, Mary Gertrude, Ipswich, Suffolk. 
Normanton, Ethel, Lees, near Oldham. 
♦Parukh, Naja Buijorji, Bombay, India. 

Payne, Dorothy Mary, Aylesbury, Bucks. 
Ping, May, Wanstead, Essex. 

Potter, Elizabeth, Croydon. 

*Ricciardi, Gigia, Naples, Italy. 

Roberts, Ethel Amelia, Broomfield, Essex. 
Robinson, Eleanore Elizabeth, Kinsale, Co. 
Cork. 

Sanger, Lucy, Salisbury. 

Sedcling, Dorothy M., London, W. 

Sharp, Emily, Birkenhead, Cheshire. 

*Suttaby, Emily Alice, Gravenhurst, Ontario, 
Canada. 

Tarrant, Dorothy Muriel, Ryde, Isle of Wight. 
Turpin, Ethel Maiy, Plumstead, Kent. 
“Violet,” Barnstaple, N. Devon. 

Vivian, Lilian Priscilla, Camborne, Cornwall. 
Wagstaff, Ethel, London, S.E. 

Waller, Ellen Gertrude, South Lowestoft, 
Suffolk. 

Warren, Eleanor, Loughborough, Leicester¬ 
shire. 

Waterhouse, Ada, Keighley, Yorkshire. 

“ Wild Rose,” Navenby, near Lincoln. 

Second-Class Certificates. 
Barnard, Alice, Bristol. 

Beckett, Ethel Maiy, Wolverhampton. 

Cather, C. Henrietta, Dublin. 

“ Christmas Rose,” East Morton, Yorks. 
Clark, Agnes, Chester. 

“ Clematis,” Chatteris, Cambs. 

Coote, Cecilia C., Tunbridge Wells. 

Cope, Rosa, Burton-on-Trent. 

*Coverley, Kathleen, Oporto, Portugal. 

“ Dandelion,” Chorley, Lancs. 

Freeman, A. Ethelwyn G., London, N. 
Gaught, Henrietta, Twickenham. 

Gibbs, Violet L., Brackley, Northants. 

Gold, Esther Catharine, Catford, S.E. 
Halliwell, Maud, Salford. 

Hayhow, Plermine, London, S.W. 
Heythuysen, Amy van, Stoke Newington. 
Jackson, Emma M., Wrexham, North Wales. 
Klaje, May Louise, London, N. 

Mack, Jessie, Liverpool. 

Moyles, Eileen F., Parsonstown, King’s Co., 
Ireland. 

Nicholls, Edith Mary Gertrude, Bristol. 

*“ Pansy,” Bombay, India. 

Reader, Ethel Mary, Yalding, Kent. 
Robinson, Ethel Annie, Castleford, Yorks. 

“ Water-Lily,” Leeds. 

Wood, Margaret, Shirehampton, near Bristol. 

Third-Class Certificates. 
Aldridge, Emmie Elizabeth, Englefield Green, 
near Staines. 

Bezzant, Edith A., Bristol. 

“ Bluebell,” London, N. 

Buckea, Grace Rebecca, Forest Gate, Essex. 
Cunningham, Mary Priscilla, London, W. 
Dives, Ethel E., Ware, Herts. 

Erskine, Hope Gertrude, Leytonstone, Essex. 
“ Frog,” Manchester. 

Gibson, Sissie, Chatham, Kent. 

Hall, Muriel, Kinsale, Ireland. 

Hands, Evelyn Kate, Stratford-on-Avon, 
Warwickshire. 

Ploon, Mabel, Anerley, Surrey. 

“Juanita,” York. 


THE GIRL’S OWN RARER. 

Keeler, Susie, Acryse, near Folkestone, Kent. 
*Laister, Kate, Toronto, Canada. 

“Marguerite,” Huddersfield. 

Mills, Ethel, London, S.E. 

“Moss Rose,” York. 

Noakes, Annie Jane, Ilford, E. 

Stead, May E., Brighton, Sussex. 

“Violet,” London, W. 

“Wild Thyme,” Glasgow. 


TWENTY YEARS OF AGE. 

Prize (One Guinea). 

Tomlinson, Margaret Isabel, Burton-on-Trent. 

First-Class Certificates. 
Armstrong, Mary, Welwyn, Herts. 

Bartlett, Lydia Maria, Liverpool. 

Benney, Annie Louise, South Lowestoft. 
Beverley, Merrie, Norwich, Norfolk. 

Biggs, Lilian Lambert, Southend-on-Sea. 
Bignall, Florence, Wimbledon, Surrey. 
“Bluebell,” Buxton, Derbyshire. 

Brown, Lillian, Scilly Isles, Cornwall. 
Burbridge, Bertha Margaret, Winchmore 
Hill, Middlesex. 

“ Chrysanthemum,” Dunston Hall, near Lin¬ 
coln. 

Collin, Edith Marion, Kirtling, near New¬ 
market. 

Foil, Olive Mary, Lilley, near Luton. 
'“Four-Leaved Shamrock,” Alverstoke, Hants. 
Harris, Elizabeth J., Reclhill. 

Harris, Helen Mary, Romford, Essex. 

Hartill, E. M., Willenhall, Staffs. 

Hawkins, Edith M., Pitstone Green Farm, 
near Tring. 

“ Heartsease,” London, S.W. 

Henderson, Daisy, London, S.E. 

Hime, Frances Charlotte, Londonderry, Ire¬ 
land. 

Holford, Winifred, Ripley, Derby. 

I-Iooker, Ethel Kathleen, Lymington, Hants. 
James, Gladys E., Abersychan, Mon. 

Kettle, Maggie, Edinburgh. 

Lawes, Eleanore Louisa, Bournemouth. 

Lyon, Eleanore, East Kirby, Cheshire. 

Mabey, E. M., Chudleigh, S. Devon. 

McCall, Winifred, Walthamstow. 

“ Mayblossom,” Offham, Sussex. 

Millar, Annie B., Coupar Angus, N.B. 
Padfield, Daisy, Brighton. 

Proctor, Kizzie, Bournemouth. 

Runciman, Jeanie Miller, Glasgow. 

Saxby, Florence, London, S.E. 

Sutcliffe, Kate, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, Sussex. 
Thompson, Barbara S., Marlingford, Norfolk. 
Todd, Violet C., Cornhill-on-Tweed, North¬ 
umberland. 

Trenear, Nita, Saltash, Cornwall. 

“ Violet,” Fareham, Hants. 

Walker, Emma Ethelberta, Whitby, Yorks. 
Warner, Margaret Lucy, Shiplake, near 
Henley-on-Thames. 

Warren, Margaret, Stevenage, Herts. 

“White Heather,” Norwich. 

Whitmore, Constance May, Birmingham. 
Wickendew, Louie, Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 
Wrench, S.W., Banbury, Oxon. 

Second-Class Certificates. 
Barber, Ella Christopher, Folkingham. 
Bregan, Lucy Elvira, Liverpool. 

Cecil, Effie Gwendoline, Weybridge, Surrey. 
Durand, Grace Dorothea, St. Martin’s, 
Guernsey. 

Durell, Lilly, Stratford, Essex. 

Dyer, Caroline Winifred, London, S.W. 
*Ford, Edith G., Kingston, Jamaica, West 
Indies. 

Harrison, Nellie, Manchester. 

Plarrold, Annie, London, S.E. 

Hogstedt, Ellen Amy, London, W. 

Horan, H., Dublin. 

Iggulden, Carrie Mary, Famboro, Plants. 
Jenkinson, Annie, Salford, Manchester. 

Letch, Edith Maiy, London, N. 


“ Lily of the Valley,” Dublin. 

Little, Rhoda, Carlisle. 

*Meager, Madeline B. ; Birzuta a Honorata, 
South Russia. 

Richardson, Beatrice, London, N. 

“ Searelle,” Clevedon, Somersetshire. 
Shepherd, Beatrice, South Milford, Yorks. 
Sullivan, Norah M., Sandycove, Co. Dublin. 
Ward, Florence I.., Crediton, Devon. 

Westby, Emily May, Southsea, Hants. 

Third-Class Certificates. 

Barke, Kathleen Helen, Stoke-on-Trent. 
Boulderson, Elsie, Reading. 

Cather, Annie Josephine, Dublin. 

“ Cherry Blossom,” Belmont, Surrey. 

“ Christmas Rose,” Hawick, N.B. 

Cooke, Elizabeth, South Hackney, London. 
Cox, Mary, London, N. 

“Daffodil,” Mountmellick, Queen’s Co., 
Ireland. 

German, Jane Bailey, West Bromwich, Staf¬ 
fordshire. 

Gibson, Edith Emma, York. 

Gray, Margaret Sarah, London, N. 

Harrison, Lilian, London, S.E. 

Hayes, Evelyn, Stretford, near Manchester. 
Plunter, Agnes Scott, Londonderry, Ireland. 
Ilutchinson, Dorothy, Nottingham. 

Made, Plarriet Mary, London, N.W. 

Mather, Mary, Blackburn. 

Mawman, Lillian Louisa, Islington, London, N. 
Moffat, Francie Boucher, Saxmundham, Suf¬ 
folk. 

Motherwell, Cleris B., Airdrie, N.B. 

I J eck, Amose, Birmingham. 

Scott, Vivienne, Liverpool. 

Sich, Isabel Fanny, Chiswick. 

Sneath, Lizzie, Grimsby. 

“ Snowdrop,” Morley, near Leeds, Yorks. 

“ .Snowdrop,” Prestwich, near Manchester. 

“ Violet,” Cirencester, Glos. 

TWENTY-ONE YEARS OF AGE. 
Prize (One Guinea). 

“ Pansy,” Beverley, E. Yorkshire. 

First-Class Certificates. 

Austin, Mabel Frances, Billingshurst, Sussex. 
Bowen, Mildred Constance, Ludlow, Shrop¬ 
shire. 

Briggs, Millie, Manchester. 

*Buchanan, Mabel Florence Griffiths, Am¬ 
sterdam, Holland. 

Buck, Laura, New Barnet, Herts. 

Castell, Rosalie, South Norwood. 

Clifton, Margaret Eliza, Plymouth. 

Clough, Mary, East Bridgford, Notts. 

*Colah, Ruttonbai Ruttonji, Bombay, India. 
Cooper, Alice Mary, Sutton Coldfield, War¬ 
wickshire. 

“Daffodil,” Newbury, Berks. 

Davis, Eleanor, Alton, Hants. 

De Rougemont, Sybil, London, W. 

Diaper, Maud Edith, Dublin, Ireland. 

Ellis, Edith Kate, London, N. 

Foyster, Margaret R., Brentwood, Essex. 
Gibbons, Maiy Muriel, Colchester. 

Grant, Florence S., Southsea. 

Grigg, Ethel M., Streatham. 

“ IParebell,” Market Drayton, Shropshire. 
*PIowe, Margaret, Toronto, Canada. 

Huxtable, Susie Davey, Bournemouth. 

“ Iris,” Chichester. 

Jacobs, Elizabeth, Cambridge. 

Johnson, H. W., Huddersfield. 

Johnson, Phoebe Marie Burley, Leeds, York¬ 
shire. 

*MacArthur, Ethel Elizabeth, Nappan, Nova 
Scotia, Canada. 

Maddocks, Edith, Wem, Shropshire. 

Mann, Mary Harriett, Folkingham, Lines. 
Matthews, Gwendolen, Ingatestone, Essex. 
Morton, Alice, London, S.E. 

Nunn, Jean Elizabeth Annie, Southborough, 
Kent. 
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Parker, Margaret, London, E. 

Parkes, Alice, Plympton, Devon. 

Phillips, Kate Emily, Peterborough. 

Poldeu, Mildred Louise, Lee, Kent. 
Polkinghorne, Norah Christine, Yelverton, 
South Devon. 

Prince, Fredaline, London, S.E. 

*Reindorp, Christine M. T., Mongomery, Pun- 
jaub, India. 

“ Shamrock,” Bristol. 

Sidwell, Laura, Manchester. 

Stow, Florence Mabel, Brandon, near Gran¬ 
tham. 

“Yellow Broom,” Carnarvon, N. Wales. 

Second-Class Certificates. 

Attlee, F. Ethel, London, S.W. 

Avens, Ada Louise, Southsea, Hants. 

Brown, Alice M., Wigston Fields, near 
Leicester. 

Camm, Annie Elizabeth, Clitheroe. 

Clowes, Alice Maud, Retford, Nottingham¬ 
shire. 

Eaves, Frances, Stratford-on-Avon. 

" Fuchsia,” City Road, London. 

Gray, Bertha, Derby. 

Grimsdick, Susie E., Ryde, Isle of Wight. 
Harrison, Anna, Chesterfield, Derbyshire. 
Hasler, Mabel A., Cardiff. 

Johnson, Mary M., Middlesbro’, Yorks. 
Lambert, Alice Mabel, London, S.W. 
Lampitt, Catherine A., London, S.W. 
Layton, Lilian M., Southsea. 

“ Lily of the Valley,” Honiton, Devon. 
Maxted, Ann Sylvia Matilda, London, S.E. 
“Meadow Sweet,” Bridgnorth, Salop. 
Newstead, Grace Evelyn, London, S.E. 
Pairman, Erskine B., Biggar, N.B. 

Peiser, Ililda B., Loudon, N. 

Pirrie, Elsa, London, S.W. 

Red worth, Nellie, Kensal Rise. 

Rees, Emily Mabel, Chippenham, Wilts. 
Smith, Edith Ravenscroft, Liverpool. 
Spearing, Ethel Mary, Maidenhead, Berks. 
Stoddart, Edith, London, S.E. 

Titterton, F., Bradnop, near Leek, Staffs. 

“ White Heather,” Irongray, by Dumfries, 
N.B. 

“ White Heather,” Southsea, Hants. 

“ White Rose,” London, N. 

“ White Violet,” Stafford. 

Third-Class Certificates. 
Ashworth, Ada Charlton, Poulton-le-Fylde, 
Lancs. 

Brooks, A. M., London, N. 

“ Clematis,” Leeds, Yorks. 

Dunlop, Mary, Belfast. 

Heppenstall, Anne, Milnsbridge, near Plud- 
dersfield. 

Kerr, Sarah Ferguson, Great Bedwyn, Wilt¬ 
shire. 

“ Lily,” Stamford Hill, London, N. 
Ockleston, Marian Townend, London, N. 

“ Rosa Alba,” Pillenhall, Staffs. 

“ Rose,” Heywood, Manchester. 

Seymour, Rosa, Romford, Essex. 

*“ Sweet Pea,” Rosebank, near Cape Town, 
South Africa. 

Trevor, Lilian Randolph, Exeter, Devonshire. 
Wilson, Gertrude, Carnforth. 

Wright, Alice, Grimsby, Lancs. 

Wyer, Edith, Nottingham. 


TWENTY-TWO YEARS OF AGE. 
Prize (One Guinea). 

Farrar, Elizabeth Georgiana, Holmfirth, 
Yorks. 

First-Class Certificates. 

Auston, Susanna, Colchester. 

Barnes, Mary Ellen, Newark-on-Trent, Not¬ 
tinghamshire. 

Barnham, Lillie, Norfolk. 

Bazelly, Ella Kathleen, Exeter. 

Botterill, Winifred, Duffield, East Yorkshire. 


Brewster, Katharine M., Halstead, Essex. 

* Brown, Beatrice Maud, Palermo. 

Child, Eliza Field, Brighouse, Yorks. 

“ Christmas Rose,” Aylesbury. 

“ Chrysanthemum,” Curbar, via Sheffield. 
Dawson, Annie Elizabeth, Colchester, Essex. 
Forster, Evelyn Agnes, Crowthorne, Berks. 
Foyster, Edith Mary, Brentwood, Essex. 
Good, Annie Beatrice, East Dulwich, London, 
S.E. 

“Heather,” Portsmouth. 

Henderson, Charlotte E., Waterloo, Liver¬ 
pool. 

Hetherington, Elizabeth Potts, London, E. 
“Honeysuckle,” London, N. 

Plughes, Annie Edith, Aldershot, Hants. 
*Ince, Edith Weddington, Constitution, Bar¬ 
bados, B.W.I. 

Ireland, Beatrice M., London, N.W. 

“ Lily of the Valley,” Knebworth, Herts. 

“ Marguerite,” Clapham, Surrey. 

*“ Mayflower,” Ottawa, Canada. 

Morton, Mabel Ellen, Belfast, Ireland. 

Naish, Rosamond Nellie, Fylton, near Bris¬ 
tol. 

“Narcissus,” Brackley, Northants. 

Ohlsen, Ethel, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Palmer, Florence, Leicester. 

“ Primrose,” Manchester. 

Ravenhill, Florence, Grimsby. 

Sarjant, Ellen, Worthing, Sussex. 

.Smith, Ethel Gwendolen, London, S.E. 

“ Speedwell,” Macclesfield. 

Stevenson, Ada May, Kilmarnock, N.B. 
Thomson, G. E., North Finchley, London. 

“ White Chrysanthemum,” Birmingham. 

*“ White Heather,” Albion, Ceylon. 

“ White Heather,” Carrigrohane, Co. Cork. 
Whittingham, Margie, Walthamstow. 

“ Wild Rose,” Dundalk, Co. Louth. 

Second-Class Certificates. 

Ault, Clarissa Jane, Burton-on-Trent. 
Boulderson, Edith Mary Eutychia, Reading. 
Dadd, Mary S., Dunmow, Essex. 

De Rougemont, Margaret Jane, London, W. 
Fitzpatrick, Bessie, Belfast. 

Godfrey, Nellie Turner, Redhill, Surrey. 
Pladley, Marion, Birmingham. 

Hawkes, Evelyn, Weston-super-Mare. 

“ Lily of the Valley,” Heywood, Lancs. 
Matthews, Florence E., London, S.E. 

North, Ethel Elizabeth, London, S.W. 
Robertson, Effie, Huntingtowerfield, near 
Perth, N.B. 

Spencer, Alice, Bridport, Dorset. 

“ Violet,” Amberley, near Stroud, Glos. 
Walker, Lizzie Constance, London, S.E. 

“ White Chrysanthemum,” Manchester. 

“ White Violet,” Crumlin, Co. Antrim, Ire¬ 
land. 

Williams, Gertrude, Beaumaris, Anglesea. 
Wror, Beatrice, Featherstone, near Pontefract, 
Yorks. 

Third-Class Certificates. 
Anderson, Madeleine H. C., Merrion, Co. 
Dublin. 

* Andrew, Jean Hughes, Hay, N.S.W., Aus¬ 

tralia. 

Baiden, Rose, Bromley, Kent. 

Banks, Elizabeth, Accrington, Lancs. 

“ Chrysanthemum,” Ashford, Kent. 

Coxeter, Clara Winifred, Hastings. 

“ Crocus,” Consett, Co. Durham. 

“ Dame Violet,” Coleford, Glos. 

Enderby, Edith, Hull. 

Goodwill, Louise, Leeds. 

Harris, Rosetta Bertha, Datchet, Bucks. 
Henderson, Amy M., Bexley. 

Ireland, Bella, Cupar, Fife. 

Kenning, Ellen Margaret, Rugby. 

Kitchen, Caroline, Stonehouse, Gloucester¬ 
shire. 

“ Lily of the Valley,” Hay, Breconshire. 
McMath, Nellie, Blackburn, Lancs. 

“ Narcissus,” Cirencester. 


“ Orchid,” Ware, Plerts. 

Smith, Fanny Elizabeth, Beckenham, Kent. 
Smyth, H. Constance, Barnet, Herts. 

“ Sweet William,” Huddersfield. 

“Violet,” Carshalton. 


TWENTY-THREE YEARS OF AGE. 

Prize (One Guinea). 

“ Columbine,” Regent’s Park, London, N.W. 

First-Class Certificates. 

“ Cape Heather,” London, S.W. 

Chesshire, Helena, Brighton, Sussex. 

Clarke, Maud Mary, Bury St. Edmunds, Suf¬ 
folk. 

*“ Clematis,” Palermo, Sicily. 

Combe, Sybil Marguerite, Great Yarmouth. 

“ Daisy,” Shaw, near Oldham, Lancs. 
Fearnside, Kate, Seaforth, Liverpool. 
Gammon, Lillie Esther, Wobum Sands, Beds. 
“ Golden Rod,” Alton, Hants. 

“ Golden Rod,” Bromley, Kent. 

Gwatkin, Gwendolyn, Elmstone Court, Kent. 
Henry, Margaret P., Ryde, Isle of Wight. 
*Hirjee, J. C., Cannanore, Malabar Coast, 
India. 

“ Iris,” Northwick, Cheshire. 

“ Lilac,” Burnley. 

“Lily,” Birmingham. 

“ Magnolia,” Darwen, Lancs. 

“ Mignonette,” London, S.E. 

“ Moss Rose,” Plymouth, Devon. 

♦Murray, Margaret Ellcock, St. Michael, Bar¬ 
bados, West Indies. 

No will, Mary Hilda, Sheffield. 

Packman, Florence J., Canterbury, Kent. 
Pairman, Ada, Biggar, N.B. 

“ Pansy,” London, S.E. 

Perrett, Elizabeth, Old Sodbury, Gloucester¬ 
shire. 

“Rosebud,” Newport, Essex. 

Schofield, Beatrice, York. 

Swan, Grace, Gosfortb, near Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

“ Thistle,” Edinburgh. 

Tomlinson, Ethel Mary, Burton-on-Trent. 
Twersham, Lilian E. W., London, N. 
Underwood, Alice, London, N.W. 

Verrier, Edith Mary, Bath. 

Walton, Mary Adeline, Boston, Lincolnshire. 
Ward, Alice Mary, Liverpool. 

Whitfield, Rosa Sophia Butler, London, S.E. 
Wilcox, Dora Christiana, Bristol. 
Williams-Jones, Mabel Mary, Ullesthorpe, 
near Rugby. 

Wrightson, Kate, West Hartlepool. 

Second-Class Certificates. 
Banister, Eleanor K., Kingsbury, Middlesex. 
“Buttercup,” Birmingham. 

*“ Californian Poppy,” Santa Barbara, Cali¬ 
fornia. 

“ Christmas Rose,” Wangford, Suffolk. 
Hadfield, Bessie E., Manchester. 

Hitchcock, Florence A., Needham Market, 
Suffolk. 

Lloyd, Minnie Jane, Willenhall, Stafford¬ 
shire. 

“ Mignonette,” Edinburgh. 

Moore, Emma, Canterbury. 

Phillips, E. Margaret, Loughborough. 
Pilkington, Albina B., Dublin. 

“ Rose,” London, N. 

Smith, Lilian, Wellington, Salop. 

Toovey, Caroline, Newport Pagnell, Bucks. 
“Tuberose,” Great Yarmouth. 

“Violet,” Malvern Link. 

“ Violet,” Ryde, Isle of Wight. 

“White Camellia,” Preston, Lancs. 

“White Heather,” Barnet, Herts. 

Third-Class Certificates. 

Barden, Mollie, Bexhill-on-Sea, Sussex. 

Bass, Alice, Lavenham, Suffolk. 

Broome, Agnes, Oldham, Lancs. 

Carr, Lily, Leigh, Lancs. 
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Colclrick, Annie, Cheltenham, Gloucester¬ 
shire. 

Foreman, Kate, King’s Lynn. 

Lawrence, Frances, Nottingham. 

“Pansy,” Kensington. 

Popple well, Edith Augusta, London, S.W. 


OVER-AGE CLASS. 

First-Class Certificates. 

“ Bluebell,” Glasgow. 

“ Carnation,” Southsea. 

“ Chrysanthemum,” Leeds. 

“ Crocus,” Joppa, near Edinburgh. 

*Dartford, Nellie Matilda, Lisbon, Portugal. 
*Dixie, Edith Florence, Claremont, near Cape 
Town, S. Africa. 

*Downes, Clara, St. Thomas, Barbados. 

Land, Louisa, London, S.W. 

“ Lily,” Ashford Carbonel, near Ludlow. 

“ Lily of the Valley,” Woolwich. 


STUDY AND STUDIO. 

Ethelred. — Refer to Shakespeare’s play, King 
Richard II. , Act I., Scene 3, and you will find the 
words— 

“All places that the eye of heaven visits, 

Are to a wise man ports and happy havens. 
Teach thy necessity to reason thus : 

There is no virtue like necessity.” 

We are inserting your kind information. 

Editha. —You lean too heavily on your pen, and we 
do not admire the backward slope in your writing, 
nor the tails of your g’s and y’s. The best way is 
to select some thoroughly good copy-books and 
practise writing a “running hand” daily, until you 
are qualified to adopt a style of your own. Good 
handwriting can only be based on a good founda¬ 
tion. Too many people neglect this rule. 

OUR OPEN LETTER BOX. 

Brighton is answered by May, E. A. Chitty (who 
offers to send the poem) and Agnes. The verses 
beginning— 

“The hands are such dear hands,” 

are by Frances Willard. The poem is entitled, 
“ While We May.” 

E. A. F. informs C. Winifred James that the story 
she wants can be found in Routledge’s Every 
Girl's Annual for 1881 under the title of The Good 
Woman : A Norwegian Tale. Gladys says it 
occurs in an old book of Amusing Poetry, edited 
by Shirley Brooks. Ethelred adds that the tale 
is a MS. of the 15th century preserved in the 
Cheetham Library, Manchester. Ethelred found 
it in the Camden Edition of Nursery Rhymes, 
edited by Mrs. Valentine, and published by Warne 
& Co. 

Mrs. Isabella Fyvie Mayo kindly writes to inform 
Alice and Ivy that “Little Orphant Annie ” is by 
the American poet, James Whitcomb Riley, and 
may be found in American Humorous Verse , 
edited by James Barr, and published by Walter 
Scott of Warwick Lane. “ The Inventor’s Wife” 
is by another American, E. T. Corbett, and may be 
found in Cole’s Thousand Best Poems in the 
World (Hutchinson & Co.). E. Sarjant and 
Holly also answer Ivy, and two anonymous 
correspondents answer Alice, of whom one sends 
“ Little Orphant Annie,” while the other refers Ivy 
to No. 57 of the Penny Poets. 

R. N. S. writes thanking Miss Nina G. Coote very 
warmly for her information, which is specially use¬ 
ful and valuable. She had been vainly trying to 
obtain it for nearly a year. 

Reciter asks where she can find the recitation “An 
Old Maid,” and what is the cost of the book where 
it occurs. 

S. I. Lomas suggests to Penyard Wood that 
L'Homme de Neige may be the book inquired for. 
(This we doubt.) She has several French books in 
good condition and nicely bound, and would like to 
dispose of them. Address, Quarnford House, 
Langlands Road, Sidcup. 


*“ L. Longijlorum City of Baroda, India. 
*“Lloydia Serotina,” Schandau, Saxony. 

“ Marguerite,” Leamington. 

*“ Mayflower,” Damascus, Syria. 
“Myosotis,” Dulverton, Somerset. 

“ Ofla’s Dyke,” Welshpool. 

“Primrose,” Kilkenny, Ireland. 

Taylor, Constance, Peterboro’. 

Taylor, Marion G., Cambridge. 

Vincent, Agnes Mary, London, S.W. 
“Violet,” Darlington. 

“White Jessamine,” Poole, Dorsetshire. 
“Yellow Rose,” Gosport, Hants. 

Second-Class Certificates. 

Almond, Edith, London, N. 

“ Chrysanthemum,” Teddington. 

Godfrey, Maud Ellen, Redhill, Surrey. 
Hanlon, Ellie, Sandycove, Co. Dublin. 

James, Charlotte Winifred, Crown Hill, S. 
Devon. 



MEDICAL. 

Unfortunate One.— A large burn is one of the 
gravest injuries possible. Burns on the face, or 
chest, or abdomen are always very serious, and 
their gravity does not depend so much upon their 
depth as upon the extent of surface that is impli¬ 
cated. Large burns and scalds, in which more 
than one-third of the skin of the body is injured, 
are almost always fatal. After severe burns, death 
occurs from shock in the majority of cases, but it 
may be due to a large number of complications. 
Burns are usually divided into six degrees of 
severity. In the first degree there is simply red¬ 
ness with great pain of the part affected ; the whole 
thing usually passes off in a few hours. In burns 
of the second degree, the condition is more severe, 
and blisters form after an hour or two. Such burns 
usually do well unless they are very extensive. 
They leave no scar. Burns of the third degree 
destroy part but not the whole depth of the skin. 
The pain of burns of this degree is greater than 
that of any other, because the nerves of the skin 
are irritated but not destroyed. Burns of the third 
degree have scars which may or may not be per¬ 
manent; if permanent, they do not often cause 
trouble. Burns of the fourth degree destroy the 
whole thickness of the skin, and those of the fifth 
degree burn deeper still. Both these grades of 
burns leave great scars which contract and give 
rise to hideous deformities. Burns of the sixth 
degree cause complete charring of one or more 
limbs, or of the whole body. Such burns are 
usually fatal. There is nothing more difficult and 
unsatisfactory in surgery than the operations for 
relieving the deformities left by severe burns. In 
most cases operations do more harm than good, 
for though they may improve the state of affairs 
for a short time, the last state of the case is usually 
worse than before the operation. If a hand or a 
foot or a limb has been rendered useless from the 
contraction of a scar following a severe burn, the 
best possible thing to do for the patient is to ampu¬ 
tate the useless member or else leave it alone. It 
is one of the laws of nature that scars will contract, 
and no power on this earth, nor the most wonder- 
full}^ complex apparatus that surgical ingenuity 
can invent, will prevent them from doing so. The 
only thing that can be done by splints and apparatus 
is to keep the limb at rest while the wound is 
healing, and so letting the wound heal as quickly 
as possible, for the shorter the time that a wound 
takes to heal, the less is the amount of scarring 
which subsequently occurs. 

Orient.— The causes of hammer-toe are very obscure. 
Ill-fitting boots aggravate the condition, but it is 
very doubtful whether they can produce it. The 
treatment of the condition is not very satisfactory. 
Nothing short of operation ever gives permanent 
relief. The second toe is the one most frequently 
affected. 

Ada. —Wash your hair in warm water and borax 
every week. After drying the head thoroughly, 
apply a very little sulphur ointment to the roots of 
the hair. You need not use sufficient ointment to 
be in any way noticeable. 


James, J. G., Yeovil. 

Matthews, Mary, Wellington, Salop. 

May, Emily, Acrise, Kent. 

Parry, R., Neston, Cheshire. 

^Thomson, Lucie K., Serajgunge, India. 

Third-Class Certificates. 

“ Dandelion,” London, S.W. 

Donald, Lizzie, Cluny, Aberdeenshire. 
Grundy, Annie, Leigh, Lancashire. 

Hobbs, Edith Charlotte, Basingstoke, 
Hants. 

“Honeysuckle,” St. Joseph’s. 

Latham, Edith, Bristol. 

Robinson, Gertrude, Scarborough. 

“ Rose,” Lewes. 

“ Sunflower,” London, N.W. 

Taylor, Isabella, Silsden, Yorkshire. 

Turner, Alice Maude, Bow, London. 
Wardleworth, Elizabeth, Accrington, Lanca¬ 
shire. 


miscellaneous. 

D. W.—The “surname ” by which families are dis¬ 
tinguished denotes the name of the original “ sire,” 
so far back as may have been recorded in the 
family. The gentry of Wales bore none, accord¬ 
ing to Mark Anthony Lower, until the time of 
Henry VIII., who strongly urged them to conform 
to the usage of the English, long previously adopted. 
Till then, the Welsh were contented with the prefix 
“Ap,” “son.” The same plan was adopted in 
many other countries besides. The substitute em¬ 
ployed by the Normans was Fitz, derived from the 
Latin films, or “ son ” ; the Scotch, “ Mac ” ; the 
ancient Irish, “O,” which signified “grandson,” 
but they also used “Mac.” The Saxons added a 
termination instead of a prefix,’ also meaning off¬ 
spring* i.e., “ ing,” as “ Browning,” and the 
Russians do the same in the. termination “witz,” 
as “ Paulowitz,” and the Poles, “ sky,” as “ Pe- 
trowsky.” We refer you to Essays on Family 
Nomenclature, by the writer above-named. 

Mobkins. —To make “dough-nuts,” you will require 
half a teacupful of butter, two teacupfuls of sugar, 
two teacupfuls of milk, three eggs, a pinch of salt, 
and a heaped teaspoonful of baking-powder to 
every pint of flour used, to make them stiff enough 
to roll out, and well mix beef-suet or lard; when 
melted, strain it; and then, when at a sufficient 
heat, put in the dough. To make “ cocoanut cream 
cake ” requires a cupful of sugar, half a cupful of 
butter, half a cupful of milk, two eggs, two cupfuls 
of flour, and one and a half teaspoonfuls of baking- 
powder. Bake in layers, spread with cream-filling, 
white, and sprinkle with cocoanut. We make no 
charges. 

Mary.— -To render water absolutely pure from any 
organic or other deleterious matter, filtering it is 
by no means effectual. It should be boiled; and 
milk likewise. Another precautionary measure, 
desirable even with boiled water, and any fluid 
whatsoever, is to keep it covered. For this pur¬ 
pose, the tops of round tins (used for biscuits, 
mustard, etc.) are very useful. All fluids attract 
odours, dust, and infectious or poisonous effluvia ; 
for which reason we stand basins full of water in 
rooms newly painted, on which a scum will be found 
after a few hours ; and also as a disinfectant in a 
sick-room. 

Dora.— -“ Freda ” is only a coined name, apparently 
a diminutive of Frederica, which'is the feminine of 
Frederic (Old German), meaning “ abundance of 
peace.” 

Dispensary. —You will learn your course of proce¬ 
dure to become an apothecary, chemist, or druggist, 
if you consult a book called A Guide to the Medical 
Profession, which gives all information necessary 
for the other departments of medical work con¬ 
nected with the preparation of aspirants. It is a 
five-shilling work, by E. Wooton, edited by Dr. 
Forbes Winslow. 

E. A. B.— We do not “tell people’s character by 
their hands.” The chrysanthemum infested by 
vermin should be well syringed with tobacco-juice. 
Of course the blight should be destroyed. There is 
a book specially written on chrysanthemum culture. 




LIFE'S TRIVIAL ROUND. 

Bv ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY, Author of “Nellie’s Memories,” “Mollie’s Prince,” etc. 



“HER FLOWERS HAD GOT DISARRANGED, AND SHE WANTED ME TO PUT THEM RIGHT FOR HER.” 
All rights reserved ^] 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE CHIMING OF WEDDING BELLS. 

“She is my own, 

And I as rich in having such a jewel 
As twenty seas, if all their sand were pearl, 
The water nectar, and the rocks pure gold.” 

_ Shakespeare. 

The following evening had been fixed 
for the party. About twenty or thirty 
young people had been invited from 
Wyngate and Wyngate Rise and one 
or two of the villages round. 

Hope called it a Christmas frolic, and 
“mirth at intervals” was put on the 
invitation cards, whatever that might 
mean ; there were to be charades and 
all kinds of fine games in the big 
hall. 

I was up at Wildcroft all day, for 
everyone was as busy as possible. Two 
or three of Owen’s friends were expected 
to arrive by the afternoon train from 
town, and all the spare bedrooms were 
to be in readiness. Owen and Mr. 
Campbell worked hard over the decora¬ 
tions of the old hall, and Hope and 
Nina helped them. Now and then, as I 
passed on my way to the drawing-room 
or library, I saw Hope busy at her 
wreathing in the window-seat, but Mr. 
Campbell was always at the other end 
of the hall. She would look up and nod 
to me in a cheerful way, and then sud¬ 
denly change colour if she heard Mr. 
Campbell’s voice, and bend over her 
evergreens again. I had not forgotten 
my promise to him. I was only biding 
my time, but it came at last. I was 
just fastening Nina’s blue sash in the 
evening when I heard Hope calling to 
me from the other room. She was ready 
dressed, but her flowers had got dis¬ 
arranged, and she wanted me to put 
them right for her. 

I thought I had never seen her look 
so sweet. She wore a soft white silk, 
with dainty finishes of lace, and the 
spray of pale pink roses seemed to 
match her cheeks. I wondered where 
she had got them, for there was a pro¬ 
fusion on her toilet-table. They were 
certainly not from the hot-houses at 
Wildcroft; but I put the question rather 
cautiously. 

“ Oh, Mr. Campbell gave me them 
just now!” she returned hurriedly. 
“They are far too beautiful, and he 
ought not to have done it. I am afraid 
I did not thank him properly.” 

“That was a pity, dearie,” was my 
reply ; “and he was thinking of giving 
you pleasure. Mr. Campbell is so kind 
that he deserves nothing but kindness 
in tetum.” 

I suppose something in my voice 
troubled her, or else her conscience was 
uneasy, for she flushed up suddenly. 

“ Why do you say that, Berrie ? ” she 
asked a little sharply, for she had her 
temper, bless her, like the rest of us, 
and by the way she drew up her white 
neck and bit her lip, I could see she 
was put out with me. But this did not 
daunt me. 

“ Do you think you have treated Mr. 
Campbell quite as a friend ought to be 
treated, Hope, my dear?” I went on 
calmly. “ A little time ago you were as 


different as possible, and I used to hear 
you laughing and talking with him, and 
now you are as quiet as a mouse, and 
when he comes near you you show him 
that he is not welcome.” 

“How dare you say such a thing to 
me, Berrie?”—and Hope stamped her 
pretty foot, and her eyes began to flash. 
“ It is not true ! It is not—it is not! ”— 
and then her lip quivered in quite a 
sorrowful way, and I knew my words 
had gone home. “He cannot think 
that—that I do not want him.” 

“ I should not be surprised if he does 
think it, Hope, my dear,” I returned 
quietly, “for he looks far from happy. 
You see even clever men and great 
scholars like Mr. Campbell do not 
always understand women. We have 
our little ways, dearie, when we are shy. 
We are not always indifferent, and when 
we seem cold and proud, we are saying 
kind things all the time in our heart. 
But they do not always find that out. 
You see, they are proud too, and they 
think they are being snubbed and kept 
at a distance.” 

Hope looked at me in a frightened 
way. She was quite pale. 

“He cannot think that,” she said in 
a low voice. “ How could anyone dare 
to snub a man like him ? You must 
have misunderstood, Berrie. If Mr. 
Campbell is not happy, it is because he 
has some trouble of his own.” Then 
she thought a minute, and the soft bloom 
came back to her face. “ But I ought 
to have thanked him for the flowers, only 
I had a shy fit at that moment. Shall 
I say something when I go downstairs ? ” 
—and bungling a little over her next 
words—“ shall I ask him if anything is 
troubling him ? ” 

I could not help getting very red 
myself when Hope said that in her 
innocent way. I felt as though I had 
taken advantage of her youth and art¬ 
lessness, and yet, how I loved her for 
that speech ! 

“ Do -what you think best, my pet,” I 
returned hurriedly; and then the door¬ 
bell rang, and Hope caught up her 
gloves and fan and hastened downstairs, 
for the guests were already arriving. 
My place was in the morning-room, for 
I was to help Mrs. Jones with the tea 
and coffee, and for the next hour I 
had no chance of watching Hope and 
Mr. Campbell. 

When I found myself at liberty they 
were acting a charade, and Hope was 
dressed as a witch in a red cloak and 
peaked hat, but she did not seem to 
have much to say, and when I next saw 
her she was talking to one of Owen’s 
friends and seemed enjoying herself. 
Mr. Campbell was standing against 
the wall talking to Miss Faith—but 
he seemed very pleasantly engaged 
in watching Hope; she had dropped 
some of her flowers and he had them 
in his hand as though he were waiting 
to give them back to her. It was 
certainly not “ mirth at intervals,” 
for the fun and laughter were con¬ 
tinuous, the rafters of the old hall 
rang with merry voices and laughter ; 
when they were tired of romping they 
played games, or sang choruses to 
some blithe song or other. 


It was getting late—and one or two 
were already saying good-bye—when I 
suddenly missed Hope and Mr. Camp¬ 
bell ; they were not in the supper-room 
or the morning-room, perhaps they had 
gone to the library. 

I was a little tired by this time, for I 
had been running about since the early 
morning, and as no one wanted me, I 
thought I would snatch a little rest until 
Miss Faith was ready to go back to the 
cottage. 

The door of the Brown parlour was 
ajar, and to my surprise I heard voices ; 
but I got it into my head that it was 
Mrs. Jones and one of the maids, so I 
only pushed it open, but in another 
moment I hurriedly closed it again, for 
by the firelight I had seen Mr. Campbell 
standing with his back towards me, and 
he was holding Hope’s hands and talking 
to her very earnestly, but in so low a 
tone that I did not hear a word, so I 
crept away like a cat that had been 
stealing cream in the dairy, but before I 
had taken half-a-dozen steps I came 
face to face with Owen. 

“ Do you know what has become of 
Hope and Campbell, Berrie ? ” he asked 
in a puzzled way. “No one seems to 
have seen them lately. Brenda thinks 
we might get up a country dance, and I 
have been hunting all over the place lor 
them. Eh, what! ”—as something in my 
expression struck him—“you don’t mean 
to say they are in there, that I have run 
them to earth at last?” And as 1 
nodded he grew very red, and turned 
on his heels muttering that he must find 
some excuse or other. 

I had a sort of feeling that I must 
mount guard over that door, so I walked 
up and down the passage to keep myself 
warm, and presently Owen came to me 
again. 

“We can’t help ourselves, Berrie,” 
he said ruefully. “ I am afraid you 
must disturb them, the Hilliards are 
going, and the girls want to bid Hope 
good-bye.” And then he rushed off 
and I knocked at the door; but I waited 
until Mr. Campbell’s voice said “ Come 
in.” 

When he saw me he said in quite a 
pleased way, “Why, it is only our dear 
old friend Berrie, and she has been in 
the secret all along,” and then he put 
out his hand to me. “ Wish me joy, 
Berrie, for I have my heart’s desire, and 
my dear Hope has promised to marry 
me one of these days.” 

“ God bless you both,” was all I could 
say, and then Hope looked at me so 
shyly and sweetly, but there was no time 
to linger. I gave them Owen’s message 
and they hurried away, and I just sat 
down in my old armchair and cried with 
sheer happiness. 

When the last guest was gone, and I 
was sitting there still in my hood and 
cloak waiting for the carriage that was 
to take us to Nutlands, Hope came to 
me again, and knelt down beside me in 
the firelight. 

“ Berrie,” she whispered, “ I must 
speak to you. Aunt Faith is not quite 
ready, and I want to tell you that I took 
your advice. Ah, you were right, dear. 
He had been so dreadfully hurt all those 
days. I had been paining him so, but I 
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never guessed it. I was only trying to 
hide my pleasure, and I was shy and 
conscious and not at my ease, and so he 
misunderstood me.” 

“ You remember I told you so, dearie,” 

I returned, stroking her cheek. 

“ Yes, but I could not believe it. Ah, 
I was so unhappy when he said that, 
Berrie, that I could not help crying; 
and then he was so good to me and— 
and—he will never misunderstand me 
again ”—and then Hope hid her glowing 
face on my shoulder. 

“And you are happy, dear?” 

“ Happy! ” she returned. “ What have 
I done to deserve such happiness ? Plow 
am I ever to be worthy of him ? Oh, 
it is not his cleverness, Berrie ”—in a 
voice of suppressed emotion—“ it is his 
goodness that has won me. Think what 
he has been to Owen—what he was to 
Lady Jean—and now to know that he 

will care for me all my life-” and 

then such a lovely colour came into 
Hope’s face. Ah, I knew then that my 
darling was not too young to love an 
honest, true-hearted gentleman like 
Mr. Campbell. 

It was a little hard leaving Wildcroft 
that night; Miss Faith was not in the 
secret, and I had kept my own counsel; 
but I lay awake for hours thinking of my 
child’s happiness. 

They came down to the cottage the 
next afternoon to break the good news to 
Miss Faith. She was rather bewildered 
and upset at first, but Mr. Campbell 
soon talked her round. 

“ I think I am glad about it, Berrie,” 
she said that evening as we sat together 


The Wedding Day. 

A newspaper reporter in Texas went re¬ 
cently to a wedding, and this is how be began 
his account of the ceremony in the local 
journal :— 

“ Thursday was a most beautiful day. Not 
a cloud flecked the blue sky, and the sun 
placed a mantle of gold upon the earth. It 
was a winter day by the cycles of the earth; 
it was a summer day by the temper of the air, 
the pulsation of hearts and the smiles of 
radiant faces. While unseen angels sang the 
marriage anthem, visible forms whispered o’er 
and o’er the olcl, old song of love that the 
heart fosters through the valleys overgrown 
with shadowy trees.” 

She had the Beauty of Plainness.— 
The French say there are several “ ages ” as 
well as kinds of beauty; the beauty of mere 
youthfulness, also the beauty of “ugliness,” 
of “old age” and of “ thinness.” Frederika 
Bremner, the Swedish novelist, had the beauty 
of “ plainness.” She was so very plain of 
face that her expression of trustfulness, as 
though appealing to you to find some other 
qualities in her than mere “ looks,” shone out 
with a perfect radiance that ennobled her 
face and drew friends to her because she had 
no other beauty. 

Justice and Judgment. —There are some 
who compel their wills to do what they see to 
be good, but do not compel their under¬ 
standings to accept what they see to be true; 
some have justice without judgment, while 
some, alas ! have judgment without justice. 


in the gloaming. “ Just at first I thought 
Hope was too young to know her own 
mind, and it seemed to me that he was 
rather old and grave for her—not in 
years, perhaps—but an Oxford don 
always seems a formidable sort of 
person ; but, dear me, she seems to 
have got used to him already. Still I 
hope Graham will insist on a long 
engagement. Hope is far too young to 
be married.” 

In my heart I hoped so too, but 
Mr. Campbell evidently did not share 
our opinion, and to our dismay Mrs. 
Mostyn told us that they were to be 
married in August. He had just had 
the offer of a good living and meant to 
resign his fellowship. 

“ Douglas wants to take Hope to 
Switzerland and the Austrian Tyrol,” 
she observed. “ He says he has earned a 
good long holiday. They will live near 
Oxford, but we shall often see them, so 
no long faces, please, Aunt Faith and 
Berrie,” but it took me some time to be 
reconciled to the idea that we were to 
lose our dear child. 

I never saw a sweeter bride than Hope 
on her wedding-day—everyone said so 
—but, with the exception of the bride¬ 
groom, I am sure Owen wore the 
brightest face ; the lad seemed to tread 
on air—he was so proud and happy. 

“ Isn’t it just splendid, Berrie,” he 
said, when the married pair had driven 
off with a tiny satin slipper reposing on 
the top of the carriage, “ isn’t it famous 
to think that Campbell’s actually my 
brother-in-law ? Father is as pleased as 
possible. Look how the dear old boy is 


beaming on everybody ; he is just 
cockered up with parental pride, bless 
him. Ah, there goes my step-mother. 
Isn’t she a grand-looking person, 
Berrie ? There she is, smiling at us— 
she knows we are admiring her,” and 
Owen went off to join them. 

Miss Faith had gone early to the 
cottage, but I stayed behind to make 
myself useful, and it was quite late when 
in the glimmering summer dusk I 
reached Nutlands. 

The moon was rising behind the 
cottage, and the lamplight streamed 
down the garden walls. I will not deny 
that my heart was a little heavy and sad, 
and that I was missing Hope sorely, all 
the more that I was tired and jaded. 

“Is that you, Berrie?” asked Miss 
Faith in her silvery voice, and there 
she was, standing in the porch with a 
light wrap thrown over her head. “ I 
have been watching for you for an hour. 
Come in, dear. Burton has got such a 
nice little supper ready for us, and we 
will just have a comfortable talk over 
it.” Then she took my hand and 
pressed it kindly as though she knew 
all I was feeling, and as I crossed the 
threshold my heart seemed to grow light 
again, and I thanked God that my 
lines had fallen to me in pleasant places, 
and that I had a friend so fond and 
faithful to share my daily life. 

“ Berrie, I bless the day you first came 
to me,” she said once ; “ you have made 
me a better and happier woman.” And 
when I heard my dear Miss Faith say 
that, I felt that I had my reward. 

[the end.] 


VARIETIES. 

Do what Good You Can. 

It was the Princess Alice who wrote, after 
returning to her palace from a garret where 
she had made the bed and cooked the meal of 
a poor woman: “If one never sees poverty, 
but always lives in the cold circle of Court 
people, one’s good feelings dry up. I feel the 
need of going about and doing the little good 
that is in my power.” 

In the same spirit Dr. Arnold of Rugby 
once said, “ A man soon loses all religious 
life unless he comes frequently into contact 
with either little children or poor people— 
someone whom he can pity and help.” 

A Girl’s Opinion of Anglo-Saxon. 

In Vassarion, the college magazine of 
Vassar, the American Girton, we find the 
following candid views on Anglo-Saxon :— 

“ All are dead that wrote it, 

All are dead that read it, 

All are dead that learned it,— 
Blessed death, they earned it.” 

About Anger. —To extinguish anger 
utterly, even were it possible, would not be a 
benefit; but to limit it, to watch it, to dis¬ 
tinguish between the causes which produce it, 
and also to consider the effects which are to 
follow it, are really the best means of mode¬ 
rating it and of making it, as far as may be, 
the minister of good and not of evil. 

Music Easily Made. —Kind words are 
the music of the world. They have a power 
which seems to be beyond natural causes. 


Book Lending. 

Here is a rhyme relating to the lending of 
books which a correspondent tells us she 
recently found when turning over a little 
library that once belonged to her great-grand¬ 
mother :— 

“ She that lends to all and none deneys 

Shows herself more kinde than wyse; 

But who deneys to all and lends to none 

Hath a heart as hard as stone.” 

Not always the Case. —The author who 
wrote “ There is beauty in extreme old age ” 
probably never carved a six-year-old fowl! 

Be so Kind as to Smile.— The French 
novelist Gaboriau was much troubled with 
visitors, and of those he desired never to see 
again he hung photographs in his servant’s 
room for guidance. One day an author 
called. The servant ran to consult the por¬ 
traits, and, being puzzled, asked the visitor 
to “ smile,” which request being complied 
with, he was informed “Master is not at 
home.” And the door was then promptly 
closed. 

A Poet’s Wife. 

Of all the great literary men of the nine¬ 
teenth century, not even excepting Robert 
Browning, Tennyson was most fortunate in 
his marriage. 

“ The fear of God,” he said, speaking of 
Lady Tennyson in after life, “ came into my 
existence before the altar when I wedded her.” 
In all things his wife was his adviser. “ I am 
proud of her intellect,” he said. 
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THE GIRL'S OWN PAPER. 




As I write this, the season of the bird world 
is at its height. The male birds have, as most of 
you know, a brighter plumage, nay, even special 
adornments, which they put on when the time 
for the choosing of mates comes round; their 
song is at its best, their motions lively and at¬ 
tractive. The wild winds of March have helped 
the coming of the migrants to spend summer in 
our land; the showers of April freshen the grass 
and help on the buds and blossoms; the sun 
begins to gain power, and all nature is quickened 
to a brighter and busier life. 

In April, early, the swallow comes, and after it 
the house martin and the sand martin. There is 
joy in the flight of the swallow as it circles above 
the meadows and darts hither and thither over the 
stream in quest of its insect prey. And although 
this is not intended to be a bird paper, I should 
like to call your attention to that wonderful 
provision of Providence which renders that flight 

so easy. It is such that the air which is taken into the lungs of a bird enters into 
the substance of nearly every part of the bird’s body, reducing its specific gravity. 
1 his renders it capable of being easily supported in the air by its wings. The surface 
of the lungs is perforated with large openings that communicate with air-sacs, and 
these penetrate to different parts of the body, occupying internal cavities of the bird’s 
hollow bones. In young birds the bones are filled with marrow. Those of the older 
birds, on the contrary, are hollow. The communication between the lungs and these 
air-sacs is so perfect that a bird has been known to breathe through a broken wing- 
bone when the regular air-passages had been closed by compression. 

The flights that the spirit has to often take in this life of ours, which is—unlike 
what we know of the bird’s naturally free and joyous life—so apt to be weighed down 
by cares and afflictions brought on us by our own mistakes or the ill-doing of others 
would seem at times to be altogether too great for our forces. But what do we read 
as to this ? We have that wonderful promise, that picture drawn from nature : “As 
an eagle stirretk up her nest, fluttereth over her young, spreadeth abroad her wines 
taketh them, beareth them on her wings, so the Lord did lead him.” ' 

But we are forgetful, and we sigh instead with David, “ O that I had wings like a 
dove,” wings of my own, wherewith I could “ flee away and be at rest.” When we 
are weary, after much work, perhaps, and with the constant and unreasonable demands 
of others upon our strength and our time, what does that loving Friend say ? “ He 

shall cover thee with His feathers,” and “as a hen broodeth over her young,” He will 
comfort and soothe the tired one; or, again, “I will bear you on eagles’ wings ” 

Are you fainting by the way ? “ He will feed His flock like a shepherd,” and wiU 

be to the parched ones as “ dew on the mown grass.” 

i* we f look a . 1 ? out us, however, with eyes that can see and with a mind at leisure from its own immediate little difficulties to note and to draw 
lessons from all around us, we shall be struck not, I think, with the resignation and a blind obedience in nature, but with the actual iov of 
existence. Shout for joy, and “ sing for joy, all ye that are upright of heart,” because it is possible to be oneself as a “ watered garden and 
like a spring of water. W hat could be more smiling, what more joyous, a continual blossoming and blooming, a promise, or a show of fruit ? 
A gushing, bubbling spring, offering refreshment to all who approach it! 

When old Isaac was approached by the supplanter Jacob, he blessed him in those words pregnant with meaning, “The smell of mv son is 
r^l t , lie r SIT J e11 of a deld W } 11C ^ the Lord hath blessed.” We all know the delights of what is implied by those words. We know the smell of a 
held of clover, of beans m flower, or a market-gardener s field of blooming stocks and wallflowers, such as I could take you to near my own 
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bouse. And in the smell of a field such as 
Isaac’s thoughts went out towards, there is 
promise. The flowers will end in fruit. 

True, we have all of us our work to do. If 
we do not need to work in order to provide 
for our own immediate necessities, the com¬ 
mand to work lies on all. As servants, hewers 
of wood or drawers of water, as stewards of 
this world’s goods and riches, to amass which 
others have toiled, by the sweat of the brow, 
or by mental labour, or by the fellowship of 
suffering, we must all work together in God’s 
creation. “If a man will not work, neither 
shall he eat,” is always borne out by facts in 
this life of ours. It may, however, be the 
spiritual and mental life that gets starved 
out of us through lack of nourishment, a 


worse fate, indeed, than emaciation of the 
body. 

There is a wonderful suggestiveness of the 
true conditions of the life required of us given 
in the story of the rebuilding of the broken walls 
of Jerusalem, under the guidance of the prophet 
Nehemiah. With one hand the men worked, 
whilst in the other hand each held a weapon of 
defence against the enemies that beset them. 

And then, when the work was done, Nehe¬ 
miah said to them, “ Go your way, eat the 
fat, and drink the sweet, and send portions 
unto them for whom nothing is prepared : . . . 
neither be ye sorry ; for the joy of the Lord is 
your strength.” 

And at some time or other joy shall come 
to all who trust. He will give again “ the 


ADVICE TO GIRLS WHO ARE ENTERING 

By LADY HAMILTON. 


PART III. 

HEALTH. 

The old saying “ a sound mind in a sound 
body” is the text of the present paper. Many 
of us have not much more knowledge of our 
bodies than that displayed by Topsy when 
she “ spec she growed.” The structure of 
the body is perhaps the most delicate and 
beautiful of all creations, and to contemplate 
its exquisite organism and its various functions 
is one of the most interesting studies possible. 
It would take a long time and it hardly comes 
under the limits of this paper to go into a 
detailed account of the body, but the mar¬ 
vellousness of its construction and the fragility 
yet strength of its bony structure fills us with 
wonder and awe. For think how it is all 
held together, and yet how quickly a bone 
can be broken and how soon this wonderful 
gift of life can be ended. “Life is but a 
span,” and man’s days are but as a shadow, 
and yet the length of life may be threescore 
years and ten, so uncertain is its tenure of 
office. 

Sound health is a priceless possession. We 
may inherit it and look upon it as a right, but 
it is our duty to preserve it and cherish it, 
and take pains to understand the conditions 
under which it is retained. A doctor is a 
valuable ally in all cases of accident and 
disease, but he cannot be expected to come 
at a moment’s notice to see a fresh patient 
and at once to be inspired with that know¬ 
ledge of his general health and special con¬ 
stitution which should be the patient’s own 
peculiar care. A doctor is not an inspired 
person, and he can only judge from general 
premises in a general way. We are all made 
from the same image, and yet what differences 
there are amongst us, how variously we are 
endowed! 

The attitude of mind with which we should 
approach all God’s beautiful works is one of 
reverence. To study nature with a reverential 
mind is to ensure that the result of that study 
will be elevating. Thus I would counsel 
you maidens to learn to know what your 
bodies are made of and how they are con¬ 
structed if you have the time and the inclina¬ 
tion. Endeavour to study your own particular 
constitution, so that at forty you may be “ the 
physician and not the fool.” 

To know what is good for us and what is 
not good for us to eat, drink and avoid, is a 
great gain. Why should we treat our interiors 
as though they were straight as drain-pipes ? 
There is the marvellous process of assimilation 
of food to be understood. Then there are 


the natures and uses of those foods to be 
considered. The cooking of food, which is 
no mean accomplishment, may also be studied, 
and some knowledge of the necessary qualities 
of a good nurse is not to be despised. 

To be healthy is almost always to be 
beautiful, because it follows the natural law of 
completion. The old-fashioned notion of the 
beauty sleep caught before midnight was a 
pretty idea and full of sense, for, sleep as well 
as you may from midnight to eight, you don’t 
wake with that fresh alert feeling that comes 
from “ tired nature’s sweet restorer, balmy 
sleep,” which is taken from eleven to seven, 
or better still, from ten to six. The habit of 
early rising cannot be easily acquired unless 
the maiden takes rest early at night, and as 
the early bird catches the worm which to him 
means Elysium, so the early riser catches 
sweet sights and sounds, and gets a sort of 
start in the day’s race, which is always of 
some advantage. 

Exercise of all kinds brings with it an 
element of beauty, as it promotes grace of 
action, vigour of movement, and a freshness of 
colour and complexion that has its charm, 
because it is in unison with nature’s own 
design of perfection. 

It is that idea of completion and perfection 
that we want to keep before our minds. God 
gave us our bodies, and to Him they should 
be consecrated. Common sense will never 
permit the care of the health to have its 
undue proportion in our scheme of life. But 
health must not be “chanced,” so to speak; 
no foolish risks must be run, such as sitting 
with wet feet, and going about unduly clothed, 
or dealing in any way disrespectfully with the 
question of health. There are moments when 
the body will stand great strain, and the recu¬ 
perative power is such that no harm appears 
to be done. Probably this may happen several 
times and the recovery be complete. But the 
daily over-taxation, the daily overstraining of 
the machine is to be avoided. The signs that 
herald these overwrought conditions no doubt 
are different in different people, but a plain 
signal of danger is irritability in woman, and 
a certain fractiousness, or inclination to worry. 
The panacea is rest—relief from tension. 

A charming story came from Greater Britain. 
An observant husband said, “ My missus, 
when she is beginning to show signs of 
anger, just takes herself off to her room, 
and says she, ‘ Tom, I’ll just take a bit of 
a rest,’ and off she goes by herself for 
half an hour or so, and returns to me fresh 
and smiling. Women have such wonderful 
ways,” he added admiringly. That bit of 


years that the locust hath eaten.” He will 
cause you to sing again some day “ the songs 
of your youth.” If the morn of life seems 
dark and overclouded, “ at eventide there shall 
be light.” Have you not, all of you, known 
or met at times faces whose lines told of great 
sorrow, yet over whose furrows a light broke 
that made them more beautiful, more sugges¬ 
tive, than the smooth, untried countenance of 
youth ? 

Still, there is nothing more lovely than the 
bright face of a young girl which has been early 
turned towards Him Who is our sun, one who 
has learned the lessons that even a little child 
may learn, of joy and trust, and has also, 
perhaps, gained the power to see “good in 
everything.” J. A. Owen. 


LIFE'S BATTLE. 


a rest spoke volumes. We so often are just 
tried physically to breaking-point, and the 
victory is to those who know themselves so 
thoroughly that they never let the crash come. 
The body will get accustomed to and endure 
by habit much more than is good for it, but 
the wise woman is she who so administrates 
the kingdom of her forces that she never lets 
the account of reserve power be overdrawn. 

Bracing oneself to endure is a necessity in 
some crises of life, and a dogged course of 
perseverance has to be adopted in order to 
gain a point maybe, but we must observe how 
these strains affect the system, and see that 
the mind and body don’t become overwrought 
and the machine ruined thereby. It is a poor 
notion of economy to live at too high a pressure, 
and then to be an invalid for years. Can any¬ 
thing give a greater sense of the joy of being 
alive, than a feeling of health and vigour ? I 
can quite understand how a man goes forth to 
conquer in a spirit of exuberant health, and 
that a feeling of health from the crown of his 
head to the soles of his feet should inspire 
him with a feeling of worship, love and grati¬ 
tude to the Giver of it all. A man feels, at 
such times, that life is worth living. Women, 
if they undertake work at all, are most 
conscientious, and with them there is no eight 
hours’ day; just about twice that time is what 
they devote to their families. Alas ! they are 
not very good administrators, for they con¬ 
scientiously overwork themselves, and expect 
the same from those who work for them. 

And now I want my readers to pause and 
to promise that this aspect of health shall 
have their full and deep consideration. So far 
we have dealt rather with the personal health 
of the individual, and not with that of com¬ 
munities. The health of the household 
depends on a woman’s knowledge of and care 
with regard to sanitation, and her quick in¬ 
sight into conditions of cleanliness and all the 
laws relating to health. Ill-health savours 
of decay; it holds the germs of death, and not 
the seeds of life. Creaking doors have, we 
know, hung longest, but they are a weariness 
of the flesh to listen to. Good cheer is a child 
of health, and brings happiness along by the 
hand. Happiness is a fine factor in life’s 
battle, and we need its good offices daily. 
Smiles instead of tears, fresh brisk voices 
instead of tired tones, light quick feet instead 
of lagging limbs, are among the joys of 
existence. 

Jog on, jog on the footpath way 
And merrily leap the style-a ! 

A merry heart goes all the way, 

But a sad one tires in a mile-a ! 
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MORE ABOUT PEGG 


By Mrs. GEORGE DE HORNE VAIZEY. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 



HEN the vicarage was 
reached a recon¬ 
noitre round the gar¬ 
den discovered the 
SlilfiBlSBlllRff murmur of voices in 
the schoolroom, and 
marshalled by 
Arthur the three visitors crept silently 
forward until they were close upon the 
window, when Eunice hung modestly in 
the rear, while her companions flattened 
their faces against the panes. A shriek 
of dismay sounded from within, as Melli- 
cent dropped a work-basket on the floor 
and buried her face in her hands, under 
the conviction that the house was be¬ 
sieged by wild Indians, and the advance 
party close upon her. A smaller shriek 
echoed from the further end of the 
room where Esther stood being pinned 
up in a calico lining by the hands of 
the local dressmaker, and the smallest 
shriek of all came from the region of the 
sewing-machine, where Mrs. Asplin let 
the treadle work up and down by itself, 
and clasped her heart instead of the 
seam. Esther fled precipitately behind 
a screen, Mellicent flopped on a chair 
and Mrs. Asplin cried loudly— 

“ Go away, go away ! Come in, dear 
boy ! Is it really you ? What in the 
world do you mean by startling us like 
this ? ” 

“ I’ve told you before, Arthur Saville, 
that it drives me crazy when people 
come suddenly glaring in through the 
window ! You’ll kill me some day, or 
turn me into a jibbering idiot, and then 
you’ll be sorry ! Front doors are made 
to come in by, ’specially—specially 
when visitors are with you ! ” cried 
Mellicent severely, and at this Mrs. 
Asplin turned towards Eunice with her 
sunny, welcoming smile. 

“You are Miss Rollo, aren’t you, 
dear? This bad boy had no business to 
bring you in here, but I’ve heard of you 
so often from Mellicent that you don’t 
seem like a stranger. We are hard at 
work preparing for the wedding, so you 
must excuse the muddle. We are de¬ 
lighted to see you ! ” 

“Oh, Eunice won’t mind. She has 
heard so much about you too, mater, 
that she would have been quite dis¬ 
appointed to have found you sitting in 
the drawing-room like any ordinary, 


commonplace person. Sorry I startled 
you ! I wouldn’t make you jibber for the 
world, Chubby, 
so I’ll knocknext 
time to let you 
know I’m com¬ 
ing. Butwhere’s 
the bride? 
Where’s the 
bride ? Is she 
coming out from 
behind that 
screen, or have I 
to go and fetch 
her?” 

At that Esther 
came forth 
quickly enough, 
a blue jacket fastened over the calico 
lining, and her cheeks aglow with 
blushes, for here was a double em¬ 
barrassment— to face Arthur’s banter 
for the first time since her engagement, 
and to be introduced to the great Miss 
Rollo in a dressing-jacket! “ The great 

Miss Rollo,” however, turned out to be 
a simple-looking girl, who looked much 
more afraid of her companions than her 
companions were of her, while when she 
came face to face with Arthur he seemed 
suddenly sobered, and uttered his con¬ 
gratulations in quite a quiet, earnest 
voice. Was this Esther ? he was ask¬ 
ing himself—this rosy, smiling girl the 
sober, long-visaged Esther w'ho had 
seemed so far removed from jmuthful 
romance ? Love was indeed a mighty 
force if it could bring about such a 
change as this—the right sort of love— 
that is to say, unselfish, ennobling, a 
love which has no thought for itself, but 
lives in the happiness of another. As 
Arthur looked at his old friend and noted 
the softening of eye and lip, the new 
sweetness of expression, there rose before 
his imagination another face, which for 
many years had seemed to him the most 
beautiful in the world, but which now 
appeared suddenly hard and loveless. 
He never realised the fact for himself, 
but it was really in this moment of 
meeting with Esther in the flush of her 
happiness that the last link was snapped 
in the chain which had bound him to 
Rosalind Darcy. 

The dream seemed to him to have 
lasted quite a long time, but in reality 
the pause was but of a moment’s dura¬ 
tion, and had been abundantly filled by 
Mellicent, who having spied Arthur’s 
parcel was consumed with curiosity to 
discover its contents. 

“What’s in the box ?” she cried with 
the directness for which she was cele¬ 
brated, and Arthur picked up his parcel, 
and balanced it in his hands with a 
roguish glance in the bride’s direction. 

“ Something for Esther, for the bottom 
drawer.” 

“ The bottom drawer ! What are you 
talking about ? ” 

“ Every engaged young woman has a 
bottom drawer! It’s part of the per¬ 
formance, and you can’t be properly 
engaged without it. It’s the bottom 


Y. 


drawer of the wardrobe generally, and 
all sorts of things live in it—everything 
and anything that she can lay hands on, 
to put aside for the new house. Fancy 
work, pictures, pottery, Christmas pre¬ 
sents, and bazaar gleanings—in they go, 
and when she has friends to tea they sit 
in rows on the floor, and she undoes the 
wrapping, and they groan with envy, and 
cry * Flow s-weet! How perfectly sweet! 
Won’t it look sweet in the drawing¬ 
room ! ’ ” 

“You seem to know a great deal 
about it! ” 

“ I do ! I’ve heard about it scores of 
times, and of course I knew that Esther 
would have a bottom drawer like the 
rest.” 

“You were mistaken then! Esther 
has nothing of the sort. I am to be 
engaged such a short time, Arthur, that 
I have had no leisure to think of such 
things. In any case, I don’t think it is 
much in my line.” 

“Well, you needn’t be so superior! 
If you haven’t got a bottom drawer, you 
have the next thing to it. Who went 
over the house the very day she came 
home, grabbing all the things that be¬ 
longed to her, and taking them up to 
her room?” cried Mellicent the irre¬ 
pressible. “Who took the little blue 
jug off my mantelpiece ? Who took the 
brass candlestick from the hall ? Who 
took the pictures from the schoolroom ? 
Who took the toilet-cover that she said 
I might have, and left me with nothing 
but two horrid mats ? You did , you 
know you did, and it is not a bit of use 
giving yourself airs ! ” 

Evidently not. Esther hung her head 
and admitted the impeachment. Well, 
she had thought that it would be nice to 
have her own things—it did seem wise 
to collect them at once before she grew 
too busy ! ... It was very, very kind of 
Arthur, and she was truly grateful. 
Should she open the parcel now ? 

“Of course you must! Your first 
present! It is quite an event, and just 
what I should have expected, that it 
should come from Arthur. Dear lad, 
always so thoughtful! ” murmured Mrs. 
Asplin fondly. “ Open it on the table, 
and we will sit round and watch. Come, 
Miss Rollo, sit by me. Perhaps you are 
in the secret already, and know what 
it is?” 

“No, we don’t know. We inquired, 
but he wouldn’t tell us anything about 
it.” 

“ But it’s probably salt-cellars ! Men 
have so little imagination. They always 
take refuge in salt-cellars ! ” This from 
Peggy, while Esther looked polite and 
murmured— 

“ Most useful, I’m sure. Nothing more 
so ! ” and Mellicent grimaced vigorously. 

“ Uninteresting, I call it ! Now 
joolery is far nicer. I wish it were 
joolery, but I’m afraid it’s too big. 
Open it, do ! Cut the string, and don’t 
fumble all day at one knot. The 
Professor will buy you some more if you 
ask him nicely.” 
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“Mellicent!” cried Esther deeply, 
but she cut the string- as desired, laid 
back the wrappings, and took up a small 
tissue paper parcel. 

“ Just a small trifle. Something 
useful for the bottom drawer ! ” murmured 
Arthur modestly, and the next moment 
the parcel fell on the table with a crash, 
while everyone shrieked in chorus. 
Something had gone off with a bang, 
something fell out of its wrappings and 
clattered wood against wood. A mouse¬ 
trap ! A little, penny mouse-trap of 
plainest, commonest description ! They 
could hardly believe their eyes—could 
do nothing but exclaim, gasp, and 
upbraid at one and the same moment. 

“You said it was a wedding pre¬ 
sent ! ” 

“I never did. It was you who said 
that. I said ‘ something useful for the 
bottom drawer.’ I hope, dear Esther, 
that you may find it very, very useful.” 

“You mean creature! I hope it may 
be nothing of the kind ; I might have 
known it was a trick. Now, what is in 
the other parcels ? because if there are 
any more Jack-in-the-box springs, I 
prefer not to open them. One shock of 
that kind is quite enough.” 

But Arther vowed that not another 
spring was to be found, and, thus 
reassured, Esther opened in turns a 
spice-box, a nutmeg-grater, a box of 
matches, a flour-dredger, and a bundle 
of clothes-pegs. 

Each object was greeted with a fresh 
peal of laughter from the onlookers, who, 
having recovered from the first dis¬ 
appointment, thoroughly enjoyed the 
joke played upon the sober Esther, 
while Esther herself tried hard to be 
superior and scathing, and Peggy’s 
bright eyes roamed round in search of a 
final development. 

It was not like Arthur, she told 
herself, to disappoint a friend even in 
fun, and she felt convinced that the joke 
would not end as it had begun. One by 
one she picked up the scattered articles 
and examined them gingerly. The 
mouse-trap was guiltless of bait, the 
spice-box empty as when it left the shop, 
but the match-box felt strangely heavy. 
She shook it and felt something tilt 
forward, peeped inside, and spied a 
small morocco box. 

“ Joolery ! Joolery ! ” shrieked Melli¬ 
cent loudly. “ It is—I said it was ! Oh, 
the darling—sweety—pet ! I wish—I 
wish I were going to be married ! ” 

It was the daintiest little diamond 
brooch that was ever seen. A gold 
bar with a cluster of stones in the 
centre ; handsome, yet unobtrusive ; 
brilliant, yet modest; the very thing to 
suit at once the bride’s quiet taste, and 
the sphere into which she was going. 
She was unaffectedly charmed, holding 
it out to the light to admire the stones, 
her own eyes almost as bright as them¬ 
selves. 

“Oh, Arthur dear, and I called you 
mean ! It was just like you to chose a 
ridiculous way of giving this lovely 
present. Fancy me with a diamond 
brooch —I shall feel so grand. How can 
I ever thank you enough ? ” 

Mrs. Asplin dropped a tear on the 
shabby table-cloth, for she never could 


resist a tear when she was very happy, 
and Mellicent wailed sadly— 

“ I wish I were married 1 I wish I 
were married! It would suit me far 
better than her. I wish I had been 
engaged first, after all, because now 
everyone will give Esther a present as a 
compliment to the family, and when it 
comes to my turn they will think they 
have done their duty, and send nothing 
at all, or only some horrid, niggly little 
thing like a bread-fork or crumb-scoop! 
I just know how it will be-” 

“ But you won’t need presents, dear. 
You are going to marry a millionaire, 
and live in the lap of luxury ever after. 
You settled that years ago,” said Peggy 
slyly, but Arthur smiled reassuringly in 
the troubled face, and said— 

“ Never mind, Chubby, you shall have 
exactly the same present from me, at 
any rate ! Diamond brooch, mouse¬ 
trap, clothes-pegs, all complete. I’ll 
stand by you. Just drop me a line when 
it’s settled, and I will look after them at 
once.” 

“Oh, thank you, Arthur—I will!” 
agreed Mellicent with a fervour which 
evoked a peal of laughter from her com¬ 
panions. Esther gathered together her 
possessions and ran off to her own room 
to put on her dress, and Mrs. Asplin 
escorted her visitors to the drawing¬ 
room, where tea was served for their 
refreshment. Another woman might 
have apologised for the shabby dress 
which she had donned for a hard day’s 
work, and felt uncomfortable at having 
been discovered in such guise by a 
young lady accustomed to move in the 
highest circle of London society, but 
that was not Mrs. Asplin’s way. She 
seated herself in the sunniest seat that 
the room afforded, and picked off the 
odd ends of thread which were scattered 
over her skirt with smiling unconcern, 
too much engrossed in thinking of her 
guests to have any care for her own 
appearance. She made Eunice sit 
beside her, and seeing that the girl 
looked shy, chatted away to her in 
friendly Irish fashion so as to put her at 
her ease. Her face lightened as she did 
so, for she was thinking to herself: 
“But she is charming! A dear, little 
tender face that might be quite beautiful 
some day. The child is half alive, but 
if someone woke her up—I wonder now 

if Arthur-” She turned suddenly and 

met Arthur’s eyes fixed upon her, intent 
and questioning, as if for some reason 
he was keenly interested in her impres¬ 
sions of Eunice Rollo. Was it imagina¬ 
tion, or did he flush beneath her 
questioning glance ? For one moment 
she felt sure that he did, but the next it 
seemed as if she must have been mis¬ 
taken, for he was addressing her with 
all his wonted self-possession. 

“ Mater, I’ve been telling these girls 
that I’m going to get up a picnic next 
week. I want to arrange some sort of a 
jollification before Esther goes, and a 
picnic seems the best thing to try for in 
this weather. Professor Reid will be 
here, so he will take care of Esther, and 
I’ll get the two Darcys to join, and hire 
a chaperon for the occasion. It would 
be too tiring for you or my mother, for 1 
want to fly to pasture new and go some 


little distance, but if I speak nicely to 
little Mrs. Bryce, she’ll come like a shot, 
and be an addition to the party, for she 
is a dear little soul, and younger than 
many people of half her age. You’ll 
trust the girls to me, won’t you, if I can 
fix it up?” 

“ Of course I will! It will be a 
pleasant break in the midst of our 
preparations. Where do you think of 
going ? Have you made any plans, or 
is it still in the air ? ” 

Arthur nodded his head in complacent 
fashion. “ Now I’ll tell you all about 
it! I have been making inquiries for 
the last few days, and have pretty well 
made out my programme. This picnic 
is to be given in Esther’s honour, and 
for once I am going to be extravagant, 
and hire a saloon carriage to take us in 
state to the place where we would be. 
You live in the country, and woods and 
dales are no novelty to you, so we are 
going to be adventurous this time, and 
go to the sea ! ” 

“The sea!” echoed Mrs. Asplin in 
dismay, but her quiet voice was drowned 
by the chorus of exclamations in which 
the girls gave vent to their delight. To 
people who live in inland places the very 
idea of visiting the sea brings with it a 
sense of exhilaration, and the expecta¬ 
tion of Arthur’s picnic was trebled at 
once by the sound of that magic name. 
They questioned eagerly, even Eunice 
putting in her query with the rest, and 
Arthur smilingly unfolded his scheme. 

A two hours’ journey would take them 
within five miles of an East Coast village, 
where some years before he had dis¬ 
covered an ideal spot for a picnic. This 
was no less than a tiny island lying out 
some distance from the shore—a charm¬ 
ing little islet, its shores washed by the 
waves, its crest covered with grass, and 
shadowed by a tuft of trees. There 
were a few good boats to be obtained, 
and the fishermen would help Rob and 
himself to row the party across, while, 
once arrived on the island, what could 
be more delightful than to sit on the 
sand with the waves splashing up to 
their very feet, to drink in the fresh sea 
breeze, and enjoy their luncheon under 
the shade of the trees ! They would have 
to leave early, as it might grow chilly in 
such an exposed place, but as the last 
train left the station at seven o’clock, 
they would have no temptation to pro¬ 
long their stay. 

The chorus of delight grew louder 
than ever as he spoke, and Mrs. Asplin’s 
feeble objections were scarcely allowed 
a hearing. The girls laughed her to 
scorn when she tried to prove the superi¬ 
ority of places in the neighbourhood, 
and even Arthur paid less than his usual 
deference to her opinion, though he did 
check himself in the midst of an ex¬ 
planation to ask what objections she had 
to offer to his plan. 

“ I—I—Oh, none at all, only it is so far 
off, and I’m nervous about you, dears ! 
If you were late getting back-” 

“But we can’t be late! The train 
settles that question. If that is the only 
fear you have, you may put your mind 
at rest at once, dear. The train settles 
that business for us.” 

Arthur turned aside as if the last word 
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had been spoken on the subject, but 
Peggy suspected a deeper meaning to 
Mrs. Asplin’o words, and hung back on 
her way to the gate, to link her arm in 
that of her kind friend, and beg for an 
explanation. 

“ Oh, Peg, it’s the sea, the cruel sea! ” 
cried Mrs. Asplin then. “ I have such 
a terror of the water since my boy was 
drowned ! It’s over ten years ago now, 
but it’s as fresh with me as if it had 
been just yesterday. My bonnie boy ! 
You never saw him, Peg, but he was my 


first, and even Rex himself was never 
quite the same. It’s foolish of me, and 
sinful info the bargain, for you are in 
God’s keeping wherever you may go, 
and it would be selfish to spoil your 
enjoyment. I will try to overcome my 
fear, but, Peggy dear, you know what 
good reason I have for dreading sus¬ 
pense just now—and as you love me, 
don’t let them miss that train ! If you 
were late, if you didn’t appear at the 
right time, I should be terrified, and 
imagine all sorts of horrors. I—1 don’t 



know what would happen to me! Let 
nothing, nothing make you late. Re¬ 
member me, Peg, in the midst of your 
pleasuring! ” 

“ Mater, I will! ” cried Peggy 
solemnly. She looked in the sweet, worn 
face, and her heart beat quickly. A 
hundred resolutions had she made in 
her life, and alas ! had also broken, but 
this time it would go hardly with her if 
she neglected her vow to her second 
mother. 

(To be continued.) 


WHEN YOU ARE NEAR ME. 

By HELEN MARION BURNSIDE. 


When you are near me, afar fades ail sorrow, 

No one so happy, so blessed as I ; 

Not a care for to-day, not a fear for to-morrow, 

Disturbs my content as the moments fleet by. 

When you are near me, the sunlight enfolds me, 

Life’s sunlight for me only beams from your eyes ; 

The magical spell of ) r our joyousness holds me, 

And sadness is banished, and weariness flies. 

O stay with me ; bless with your brightness my lot— 
O stay with me, Love ; will you not—will you not ? 


When you are absent, the gloom round me closes, 

No one so lonely, so weary as I, 

No warmth in the sun, and no scent in the roses, 

As on care-weighted feet the dull moments lag by. 
When you are absent, dark fears overtake me, 

Life of its savour and beauty is shorn ; 

O stay with me, Love ; never leave or forsake me— 

O leave me not, Love, lest I languish forlorn. 

O stay with me ; bless with your brightness my lot- 
O stay with me, Love ; will you not—will you not ? 



BREAD-WINNING AT HOME. 


PART III. 

SOUTH LONDON INDUSTRIKS. 

Apart from its historical associations, the 
older southern portion of London is dreary 
and repellent. There are names-of streets and 
places that have a pleasant antique savour 
about them. There are Tabard Street and 
Pardoner Street that take the fancy back to 
Chaucer’s pilgrims setting forth for Canter¬ 
bury ; there are Tooley Street of sartorial 
memory, Redcross Street, the Marshalsea, 
Newcomen Street, and Mermaid Court, not to 
speak of Pickle Herriug Street and Shad 
Thames, which, skirting the reaches of the 
river where foreign sailors congregate, may 
really promise adventure of a sort. But when 
we have crossed London Bridge and mingled 
with the sombre, dingy crowd that is chroni¬ 
cally staring enviously at the ships below, we 
pass into a region that is in the main merely 
sordid and poverty-stricken. 

The reason of this dulness is not far to seek. 
The lie of London is from east to west, and 
the main thorough hire runs with but a slight 
break at the Bank from Bow to Shepherd’s 
Bush. No doubt the number of West-Enders 
whom business carries frequently to the East- 
End is not great; the thoroughfare itself, 
however, becomes by its length and con¬ 
tinuity an important avenue of trade, and as 
one looks at the crowded shops of the Mile 
End Road, one never wholly forgets that this 
lively road is in a sense a continuation of 
Oxford Street and ITolborn. But there is 
that in a river which, bridge it never so often, 
does divide. Neither Westminster Bridge, 


By MARGARET BATESON. 

Blackfriars Bridge, nor London Bridge can 
make Southwark and Bermondsey seem to be of 
a piece with London north of the Thames. 

.South London resembles East London in 
being poor; it is poor in two ways, but 
neither of these is picturesque. It is poor 
after the manner in which some artisans and 
clerks are poor—a most painful kind of 
poverty, because it is so respectable; and it is 
also poor with the poverty of the class that 
labours perpetually at ill-paid industries be¬ 
cause it can never afford the time to learn better 
trades. The poverty of both classes leaves little 
margin for picturesqueness. The men-folk of 
the superior class go daily across the river to 
earn their bread while the women remain at 
home to do the housework with or without the 
assistance of a “ slavey.” The second class for 
the most part spends its days as well as its 
nights on the Surrey side and occupies itself 
in the manufacturing processes of the district. 

A considerable manufacturing town is South 
London. True, it cannot show so many fac¬ 
tories and tall chimneys as the Eastern 
Metropolis; still, the initiated know that down 
Bermondsey way there are acres occupied by 
jam-making, fruit-bottling, potted-meat mak¬ 
ing, and other factories, while elsewhere 
breweries, mineral water and bicycle factories 
are tolerably numerous. 

But specially is South London remarkable 
for its home industries. I call them home 
industries rather because they are carried on in 
the living-rooms by the 'workers than because 
they are especially suitable for the private fire¬ 
side. The latter is indeed by no means the 
salient characteristic of some of these indus¬ 


tries. There are cases not a few in which 
an occupation is so obviously dependent on 
the special conditions which can be created in 
a large factory, that one is at a loss to imagine 
how it ever found its way into the tiny bed- 
sitting-room of a family. By the time the 
spectator comes upon the scene, it is evident 
that the contest between factory employment 
and private life is over. Private life has, of 
course, been worsted. In saying this, I would 
not by any means be understood to express an 
opinion antagonistic to all forms of bread¬ 
winning at home. The occupations which can 
be conducted at home are much too diverse in 
their nature for any such generalisation to be 
reasonable. 

I would ask my readers to bethink them¬ 
selves of their sentiments when somememberof 
their family, seized with a passion for photo¬ 
graphy, has turned her bedroom into a 
photographic “dark room,” or when some 
would-be sculptor has imported lumps of soft 
clay into the drawing-room. Have not such 
occurrences been attended by a good deal of 
friction and a sense that home was not exactly 
habitable? Imagine, then, that the room in 
which these messy processes go on is the only 
room for everybody—bedroom, sitting-room, 
nursery, and workroom all in one—and you 
will probably arrive at the conclusion that not 
every kind of industry can suitably be carried 
on in such exiguous quarters. 

Of South London it may be said more 
accurately than of most districts that the home 
industries are generally factory industries, and 
that the work of the factory tends to beeome 
the occupation of the home. The lines of 
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demarcation in this neighbourhood are indeed 
peculiarly hard to draw. One scarcely knows, 
for instance, what to call a shop with some 
wicker chairs displayed in the window and on 
the pavement, and others in a semi-finished 
condition inside with people busily engaged in 
completing them. Such a place is partly a 
shop, partly a workshop, and partly a domestic 
workshop, inasmuch as the place is also the 
private residence of those employed. Basket 
and chair-making is, by the way, one of the 
distinctive occupations in some South London 
streets in the Southwark quarter. Another 
industry is tin-plate working. There are 
streets in which it would seem that every fifth 
shop was stored with whitesmithery in the 
form of paste-cutters, jelly-moulds, funnels, 
and other culinary utensils. These articles 
are fashioned by hand out of thin tin-plate, 
and women, as well as men, are engaged in 
this occupation. 

Brush-making, box-making, and paper bag¬ 
making, and, near the river, sack-making are 
among the characteristic home employments 
of South London women. To this list I shall 
add, as I describe them, several other and 
rather curious avocations. I had expected 
also to have occasion to speak of fur-pulling; 
that is to say, the pulling of rabbits’ fur from 
the skin. Recently, however, on visiting an 
alley which has been a chief scene of fur¬ 
pulling, I learnt that employers were with¬ 
drawing their work from the homes and were 
insisting on the business being carried out 
within their factories. This statement was 
also confirmed by one of the clergy, who 
appears to be labouring indefatigably in a 
very depressing neighbourhood. The public 
has already been made acquainted with the 
conditions of fur-pulling, and has come to the 
conclusion, without many dissentient voices, 
that it was the kind of work which could not 
advisably be conducted in tiny bed-sitting- 
rooms, but ought to be carried on in factories 
properly ventilated and arranged for the pur¬ 
pose. The public does not often make up its 
mind ; when it does, it gets its way. Conse¬ 
quently fur-pulling has practically made its 
exit from the courts and alleys of Southwark, 
and I need not therefore consider it on this 
occasion. 

Let us examine, then, some of the prevalent 
and more wholesome forms of fireside bread¬ 
winning on the Surrey side, noting privately, 
if we like, their advantages and demerits. 
There is, to begin with, the staining of broom- 
handles, an industry nearly allied to brush- 
drawing. Let us visit a broom-handle stainer, 
a very pleasant, hard-working woman. For 
thirty years she has lived in one of the districts 
stained black on the map of Mr. Charles 
Booth as inhabited by a semi-criminal class. 
During that time she has scarcely ever stirred 
beyond her door, and perhaps, under the cir¬ 
cumstances, it is not surprising. On Bank 
holidays a pandemonium reigns outside, and 
decent people are glad to close their doors and 
their ears to the shrieking demoralised popu¬ 
lation in the streets. She has also to make 
the most of any off-days, as there are arrears 
of clothes-mending and ordinary domestic 
work which cannot be attended to at other 
times. This woman’s husband is a plumber 
and decorator, who, like so many men of his 
avocation, has bad health. She has six chil¬ 
dren, but these, she says, do not take part in 
the work. For the four-roomed tidy little 
house the family pay seven shillings a week. 

As we enter this little dwelling we find the 
passage-way lined with freshly stained red 
broom-handles that are leaning against the 
walls to dry. Indoors we find the brush-stainer 
busily at work in the back room. Each brush 
or broom, she explains, undergoes several pro¬ 
cesses before it is properly stained. First of 
all some dry paint in powder is dabbed on 
with a wad, then it is varnished and sand- 
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papered—sand-papering hurts the hands— 
afterwards it is oiled and polished. She is 
provided with her materials, and her payment 
is a halfpenny for each brush. The work is 
supplied to her by a dealer in the immediate 
neighbourhood ; there are consequently no ex¬ 
penses of carriage. She estimates that her 
earnings are about two shillings a day, and 
she does not earn then lightly, for she is up at 
five every morning. She appreciates the regu¬ 
larity of the trade, and only observes a falling- 
off in the height of summer when London 
housewives go from home and buy no more 
brushes and brooms. 

In an adjacent street we shall find brush¬ 
drawing is the occupation followed by many 
women. One of these is not at all in flourish¬ 
ing circumstances. To conduct the business 
successfully it is requisite to have a machine 
that cuts the bast into the different lengths 
which we observe upon a scrubbing-brush. 
Such a machine she possessed at one time, 
but her health, never good, grew worse, ancl 
she had to go into a hospital. The im¬ 
poverishment that illness brings obliged her 
to part with her useful machine. For wiring 
the bast—that is to say, fastening each tuft 
of bast with wire into a perforated hole in the 
brush—she receives eightpence per dozen 
brushes. She can only do about a dozen and 
a half a day, and therefore can hope to earn 
only six shillings a week. Hers then is an 
unfavourable case. 

We come next to those industries favoured 
by almost all unskilled and unenterprising 
women, box-making and paper bag-making. 

Not that box-making does not demand in¬ 
dustry. Far from it: box-makers work with 
incessant activity ; but their occupation, once 
learnt, makes no call upon the mind, and the 
thoughts can wander freely to the worker’s 
private affairs what time her fingers are busily 
pasting bandboxes. We realise faintly what 
the public consumption of bandboxes must 
be when we see the multitude of such perish¬ 
able receptacles that are being put together in 
the home workshops of London. In a small 
tenement-house, let out in single rooms to 
different sets of people, I found the front room 
turned by day into a small box factory, though 
at night it doubtless became a bedroom. In 
this room two women and a little girl were 
working. The child was engaged in heating 
paste at the fire. The one woman was occu¬ 
pied in stitching paper to the sides of the 
boxes in order to form a binding for the four 
walls. Her colleague, an elderly woman, was 
exceedingly busy pasting smooth paper over 
cardboard in order to make the boxes white 
or coloured, as the case might be. They told 
me that these boxes were paid for at the rate 
of twopence, threepence, or fourpence per 
dozen, according to size, and that, by working 
together, they could usually make about nine 
dozen a day. I discovered that everybody in 
this house was doing something different. 
One of the tenants, indeed, combined two 
avocations. She was a charwoman in a general 
way, but she was also considered to have a 
pretty taste in the making of funeral wreaths, 
and had given a sombre pleasure to her neigh¬ 
bours on several occasions by transforming 
natural flowers into wreaths and crosses. Her 
fees for practising this art were doubtless on a 
most modest scale. 

The making of the “short clay,” or the 
long either, does not at once suggest itself 
as a woman’s employment; nevertheless, in 
South London I lighted upon a woman engaged 
in pipe-making. She had male colleagues— 
her husband and his assistant—who did the 
actual shaping of the pipes. Taking up a piece 
of soft clay, and rolling it lightly by hand 
upon a board, they evolved a pipe in a moment, 
though of a rather vague outline. Dipping a 
wire into oil they ran this wire through the 
whole length of the pipe. Then placing the 


thicker end of the pipe in a mould (the manu¬ 
facture of which is one maker’s specialty), they 
squeezed the bowl in it so as to give it the 
shape fashionable at the moment. The meet¬ 
ing of the two sides of the mould leaves a 
seam upon the otherwise smooth surface of 
the pipe. First, however, the pipe must be 
left to dry, and it is then handed to the 
woman, whose business it is to scrape off the 
seam and any little roughnesses upon the stem. 
The pipes, when trimmed, are baked for some 
five hours in an oven on the premises, and 
are afterwards sold direct to publicans and 
tobacconists. Particulars of earnings I did 
not elicit; but evidently these pipe-makers 
were well off. They amused me somewhat 
by remarking that some pipe-makers lived to 
be ninety. 

I will describe one other home bread-winner 
and, for this occasion, I have done. Distinctly 
this was not a prosperous woman, although I 
could not say she was an unhappy one. She 
had recently lost her husband, and was by 
trade a basket-maker. In a very miserable 
attic, for which she paid three shillings a week, 
or the rent of a nice cottage in the country, I 
found her. A dirty-looking bed occupied the 
main part of the room, and in front of it on 
the otherwise bare boards was a small strip of 
carpet. By the fire stood various pots of 
liquid dye : crimson, violet, and yellow. Into 
these she dipped the strips of wood so as to 
introduce colour into the more decorative 
portions of her basket-work. These strips cf 
wood (such as are used for bonnet boxes) she 
could buy in sixpenny or shilling’s worths. 
When she could afford to purchase a shilling’s 
worth at a time she found the advantage in 
the quality of the wood. With the aid of a 
small wooden instrument furnished with metal 
teeth, she quickly tore her wood into narrow 
withs, and found that out of sixpenny-worth 
of wood she could weave six dozen baskets. 
I must explain that the baskets she made 
were scarcely of a utilitarian character, but 
were that species of small, egg-shaped baskets 
which may be seen in toy-shops in company 
with children’s buckets and spades. 

While I watched her she quickly made a 
basket. Taking some of the wider strips of 
wood she bent these upwards upon her knee 
so as to form the framework of the basket. 
Through these ribs she began to plait the 
slighter strips, introducing now and again a 
strip of magenta or purple to give gaiety to 
the effect. Turning in the ends of the ribs 
when she reached the top of the basket, she 
wound over the edge a wide piece of wooden 
lath which she had made bright yellow by 
plunging it into her jar of turmeric. 

How did she sell these baskets ? I inquired. 
Easily enough, it appeared. Every morning 
she set out with a bundle of them in her hand, 
and visited one of the markets of South 
London to which women resort. Some of 
the baskets she would sell to the marketers, 
but still more to the small folks by whom 
they were generally accompanied. For 
children’s baskets she charged a halfpenny 
each, and for the larger ones a penny. Taking 
one day with another, she would reckon to 
sell three dozen a day. Thursday was a bad 
day, for wages would then be exhausted, and 
on that day she often had to bring some home. 
Returning at midday, she would work in the 
afternoon and evening and all day on Friday 
in order to have a large stock-in-trade for 
Saturday. It was useless, of course, to try 
to sell baskets on a wet day. 

On the whole it was evident that my friend 
the basket-maker, though poor, scarcely per¬ 
ceived her state of destitution, for the pleasing 
excitement of commerce kept her mind occu¬ 
pied and exhilarated her spirit with the hope, 
however often disappointed, that some day 
her empty baskets would fill her purse. 

(To be continued .) 
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CAPE TOWN. 


WEIGHED IN THE BALANCE. 


CHAPTER III. 

The Peruvian was a good boat, the weather 
had been all that could be desired, and 
Captain Sharp was congratulating himself on 
making a fast run. So were many of his 
passengers, to whom the voyage was no 
novelty, and whose one aim was to return as 
quickly as possible to their homes or their 
business. 

Far otherwise was it with Janet Esdaile. 
She would have welcomed the rest and enjoy¬ 
ment of board-ship life in any case as a 
pleasant interlude. But to her the future was 
still unknown, so that, although she hoped to 
get on well in her new position, she was in no 
hurry to arrive at the end of this delightful 
holiday. She had, for Bertie’s benefit, in¬ 
dustriously filled many sheets of note-paper 
with descriptions of her surroundings and 
companions, illustrated with clever little 
sketches. She had given him a full account 
of the concerts they had got up, and in which 
she had been persuaded to take a part, and of 
the dances in which the only office she had 
held was that of occasional musician. Her 
own enjoyment on these occasions was of a 
quieter nature as a rule, for she was not 
allowed to feel herself lonely or alone, and 
never lacked a companion, whilst sitting in the 
cool on the deck. She was unconscious how 
frequently the name of Codrington was 
repeated in her letter, but when Bertie read it, 
he wished again that he had succeeded in 
becoming acquainted with these people who 
were evidently Janet’s favourite companions. 
Her praises of Miss Codrington were warm, 
she could not say enough of her brightness 
and good-nature. She had already received 
an invitation to spend her first holidays with 
them at Kimberley and had gladly accepted it, 
charmed at the idea of seeing the celebrated 
diamond fields. But the letter had not been 
continued the last two or three days. Janet 
felt disinclined for writing, she scarcely knew 
why, and now the last days were passing. 

This was Monday, and on Wednesday they 
were to reach Cape Town. All the talk now 
was of the probable time of their arrival and 
of the first thing to be done by each one on 
landing. Janet, having no acquaintances in 
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the place, intended to start without delay on 
her journey up country, according to instruc¬ 
tions sent her by Mr. Thornton. The 
Codringtons were to spend a couple of weeks 
with friends near Cape Town before proceed¬ 
ing to Kimberley. Mrs. Miles had taken 
a house in Claremont, one of the beautiful 
suburbs under the shadow of Table Mountain, 
to remain there during the time that her son 
and Major Blake were quartered with their 
regiment in the neighbourhood. Mrs. Miles, 
who had grown vciy fond of Janet, was doing 
her best on the Monday night to persuade her 
to spend a few days with her at Claremont 
before continuing her journey. 

“I wish that you would decide to do so,” 
she urged ; “ you had much better take a little 
rest before that long up-country journey, and 
you may as well see something of Cape Town 
when you have the opportunity.” 

“ As far as rest is concerned,” replied Janet, 
“I can hardly plead the need of that as a 
reason. This voyage has been a most delight¬ 
ful rest. I feel as fresh as possible, ready for 
the longest journey and any amount of hard 
work. Of course I should immensely enjoy 
seeing something of Cape Town and its 
surroundings, but you have kindly told me 
that I may come down some day for a holiday, 
and I really think that, as Mrs. Thornton is 
wanting help so much, I ought not to linger 
now.” 

“ Well, you must settle, dear, as you think 
best,” said her friend, “ but I had fully hoped 
that you might be able to spare a few days, 
and Harold will be quite put out with me if I 
fail to persuade you.” 

But Janet, on her side, could not see why 
Captain Miles’s vexation should affect her 
decision, and she adhered to her resolve to 
push straight on and to telegraph to that 
effect to the Thorntons directly they landed. 

Major Blake regretted this decision, when 
sitting later in the evening with Mrs. Miles. 
She had been almost like a mother to him, 
ever since the days when he, a motherless boy, 
had made friends with Harold Miles at school 
and had returned with him to spend the first 
of many happy holidays at his home. 

“ Harold will be disappointed,” he said. 
“ I have never seen him so hard hit, and she 


is the very girl for him. I declare, I hope now 
that he will speak to her before we arrive, but 
he thinks so little of himself, and I confess 
that she has not shown any signs of real 
preference for him. I have an uncomfortable 
feeling that that fellow Codrington would have 
a better chance. Harold has been so very 
unobtrusive in his attention, and Codrington 
has been most emphatically the reverse. It is 
true both he and Miss Codrington have made 
themselves extremely pleasant, and their sort 
of kindness goes a long way with some women. 
Miss Esdaile feels grateful, or I do not believe 
she would be taken in by them.” 

“But, my dear Godfrey, the)’' have been 
veiy kind and agreeable to her, so it is only 
natural that she should feel pleased and 
grateful. It does not at all follow that she 
has any stronger feeling.” 

“ Quite so, and I may be entirely mis¬ 
taken,” was Major Blake’s reply, “ but I felt 
an innate dislike to the man from the first. I 
never trusted him, and from what some of the 
men say about him, he seems to belong to a 
fast set at Kimberley, and to have made him¬ 
self pretty well known. It would have seemed 
only fair to let Miss Esdaile know, but it 
appears he and his sister were very intimate 
with friends of hers, which makes it rather 
awkward to speak.” 

Mrs. Miles thought the matter over and 
came to the conclusion that she could manage 
to give Janet a hint, though her great wish 
that the girl should make her son happy 
caused her to feel it to be very delicate ground. 
She had no convenient opportunity till after 
dinner on the following evening, their last one 
on board, and then she did not, after all, say 
what she had intended, for on the first 
mention of Mr. Codrington’s name Janet 
blushed so deeply, looking so happy and 
conscious that Mrs. Miles was startled. 
Whilst she was considering whether it would 
be wise to speak, someone drew near and put 
an end to their tete-a-tete. 

Something had happened that afternoon. 
Mr. Codrington had come upon Janet in a 
secluded corner on the deck, and sitting dowm 
beside her had there poured out the tale of all 
the love which he avow r ed had been hers ever 
since he first saw her on board. 




ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ Do you remember,” he said, “ how we met 
in the saloon ? I could scarcely take my eyes 
off you, you looked so beautiful. How 
delighted I was to find that you were the Miss 
Esdaile to whom I had been asked to be 
polite. No very difficult task, as it proved ! ” 

Janet had by this time quite forgotten the 
unpleasant impression made upon her then by 
his first gaze of admiration, and she listened 
with blushing delight to his tender speeches. 

“ I am hardly yet in a position to marry, but 
in some months, at the most a year, my affairs 
will certainly enable me to do so. Tell me,” he 
added, in beseeching tones, “ that I may hope. 
You do care for me a little, do not you ? ” 

She turned her glowing face towards 
him, murmuring a response too low for him 
to catch. 

“ What is it you say, Janet ? Will you not 
promise to make me the happiest of men ? 
Say that you love me a little already, and will 
be my wife.” 

“ I will,” she whispered, hiding her face on 
his shoulder. 

Thus she did not see the gleam of self- 
satisfaction that an onlooker would have 
detected in his smile, and in her happiness and 
oung inexperience she never noticed that he 
ad seemed to take her answer very much for 
granted. 

They sat together talking for a long while, 
he railing against the fate that was taking 
her so far from Kimberley and to hard work. 

“ If only I could remove the necessity for 
such a step! These little hands were not 
made for such work. But,” he added gaily, 
“ I shall come and fetch you away for a 
holiday before very long, and -Ihere shall not 
be much of that drudgery if I can help it.” 


“ How astonished Bertie will be ! ” said 
Janet after a happy pause. “ What a 
delightful ending to my letter! And I 
should like to tell Mrs. Miles before we 
part; she has been so very kind and good 
to me.” 

But to her surprise she found Mr. Codring- 
ton much averse to this. 

“ No; do not let us be in a hurry. Let 
us keep our engagement a secret for the 
present.” 

“ Why, dear, is there any reason ? ” in a 
tone of disappointment. 

“Every reason, I think,” he responded. 
“ There is surely no necessity for making 
our happiness public property. It will be 
time enough to tell the world when we can 
also satisfy its curiosity as to the time of our 
marriage. Of course, if you have set your 
heart on telling your brother, do so, dearest, 
but I should have been particularly glad if 
you could have kept it even from him for a 
time.” 

Janet could not quite see the force of his 
reasoning, but felt unable to refuse what he 
asked. 

“ Only you must really not try my fortitude 
too far,” she said laughing, “ for I do not 
know that I ever succeeded in keeping a 
secret from Bertie—that is, if I was at all 
tempted to tell it.” 

She was in truth exceedingly disappointed, 
and, when alone, with the charm of Mr. 
Codrington’s presence removed, she won¬ 
dered how she could so quickly have con¬ 
sented to such strange secrecy. But when 
she tried later to dissuade him from it, he 
replied only by fond endearments, and re¬ 
peated his request so tenderly that she again 
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gave in to him, and Miss Codrington laughed 
at her for making any objections. 

“ Why, all Archie’s friends would tell you,” 
she said, “that he has his little fads, and that 
he invariably makes a mystery over what he 
is most in earnest about.” 

So Janet told herself that it was all right 
and that she had been foolish to mind. 

The next morning she had a great surprise. 
Captain Miles, in his quietest manner, but 
which evidently veiled the deepest feeling, 
made her a definite offer of marriage, and 
she was distressed to grieve by her "refusal 
a man for whom she had a great regard and 
whose mother she had learned to love. She 
had to own that there was someone else and 
that he had come too late, and Harold Miles 
knew instinctively who it was that had won 
all that he had cared to gain. 

A few hours later the Peruvian came into 
dock in Table Bay, and Janet felt thankful 
that she had decided to continue her journey 
at once, and had resisted Mrs. Miles’s per¬ 
suasions that she should remain with her. 
There was a wistful tenderness in the elder 
woman’s manner which made Janet long 
afresh to explain matters and to tell her how 
sorry she felt to disappoint her. The farewells 
were soon over after they had landed. The 
Codringtons took possession of Janet, and 
before long they were standing on the plat¬ 
form at Cape Town station, watching the 
train disappear that was carrying her to her 
new and untried life, but with such a glad¬ 
ness in her heart as promised to make all 
work easy. 

“ Only a year,” she kept repeating to her¬ 
self, “ and then Archie will make me a home.” 

(To be continued.) 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


STUDY AND STUDIO. 

The Highland Lassie. —As your age is barely 
sixteen, it is not wonderful that your attempt to 
deal with a very difficult subject is a failure. You 
frankly acknowledge that the composition is far 
from perfect, and we must add that there is none 
of the delineation of character which alone would 
make such a story readable. If you wish to succeed 
in original composition, select a much easier theme 
to begin with. What is the meaning of “ A young 
girl that to most people had no hope in life beyond 
that of enjoying herself”? Should you be in 
earnest, you would find Dr. Abbot’s book, How to 
Write Clearly , valuable. 

Patient. —As you have passed beyond the Child's 
Guide to Knowledge, we fear there is no one book 
that will really prepare you for a “ general know¬ 
ledge ” paper. You might read with advantage 
Macaulay’s Critical and Historical Essays, for “ a 
little about famous men ” ; and, for language, read 
Professor Max Muller’s Biographies of Words. 
Consult also Professor Freeman’s General Sketch 
of History (Macmillan). 

E. M. G. (Brisbane).—“The name of a piece of 
music by Spindler that used to be in No. 7 Caven¬ 
dish Book in the place of Eight Lyrical Pieces ?” 
Alas! your question is too vague, and we are 
sorry, as it comes from far, that we cannot reply. 
Perhaps some reader will help you. 

F. A. Barker. —We insert your request for a corre¬ 
spondent, and may add that you ought not to keep 

our plant in the gas-lit room. Now that all the 
erries and leaves have gone, we doubt if you can 
revive it. 

Pansy. —Your inquiry about Mrs. Crayshaw’s prizes 
for essays on literature is a little too vague. Refer 
back to the notice you mention, and write to the 
address there given for full information. We bring 
before our readers so many societies of one kind or 
another that we could not possibly trace any 
individual one mentioned “some time ago.” We 
are very glad to hear you find Miss Hedge’s society 
so helpful, and wish you all success. 

M. A. F.—We think it is better for you to obtain a 
table of the rules and regulations of the Civil Ser¬ 
vice (price is., through any bookseller), which will 
give you all information. You might also apply to 
the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, Cannon 
Row, S.W. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Pictorial Post-Cards. —The following readers of The 
Girl’s Own Paper will be glad to send pictorial 
post-cards to any reader who sends them one.— 
Miss Irene Peterkin, The Haunt, Sandiway, 
Northwich; Miss K. E. Phillips, The Elms, 
London Road, Peterborough (English views pre¬ 
ferred) ; Holly, 217, Edge Lane, Liverpool (would 
like cards from a foreign schoolgirl and could write 
in French); Editha, 58, Sussex Street, Norwich ; 
Miss M. Hargreaves, 12, Market Place, Has- 
lingden, near Manchester; Miss E. Hearmon, 3, 
Weston Villas, Devereux Road, Windsor (would 
like foreign post-cards and stamps); Miss Alice 
Cunliffe, Romsdalen, Kingston Hill, Surrey; 
Miss A. P. Hooper, 8 , Argyle Terrace, Weymouth 
(cards from India, Russia, and America preferred); 
Miss May Jarratt, 27, Hill Road, Wimbledon ; 
Miss Elsie Stevenson, Rosehill, London Road, 
Kilmarnock, N.B. (especially wants cards from 
Norway, Russia, and Southern Europe); Miss 
Ethel Clark, 3^, St. Aubyn’s, Hove, Sussex 
(Egyptian, Norwegian, and Russian cards specially 
wanted); Miss Rosa Gibson, 30, Ebberston Ter¬ 
race, Headingley, Leeds (foreign cards preferred); 
Miss Mabel L. Cowen, 294, Peel Street, Montreal, 
Province of Quebec, Canada (will send a view 
post-card of any city in Canada to any reader of 
The Girl’s Own Paper who will send her one, 
and to O Mimosa San if she likes); Miss Clarice 
Bryant, 5, Cambridge Terrace, Dover (cards 
specially wanted from Russia, Turkey, Spain, 
Canada, Australia, India, and America); Miss 
Mary Stewart, 72, Falkland Road, Egremont, 
Liverpool ; Miss Beatrix Campbell, Ncwhouse, 
50, Singa Road, Shanghai, China, would like to ex¬ 
change pictorial post-cards with O Mimosa San, A 
Propinquer, or anyother reader of The Girl’s Own 
Paper ; Miss Ethel Dowding, 30, Sunder Strasse, 
Riga, Russia, would like to correspond with Vera 
in order to exchange post-cards if Vera will send 
her address. 

Miss Bessie C. Hennessy, West Avenue, London, 
Ontario, Canada, asks for French and German, 
English and Australian correspondents. 

Margaret Stokes, Sydney House, Frome, and May 
Knee, Myrtle Bank, Nunney Road, Frome, would 
like English correspondents, aged from 14 to 16, in 
India or Africa. 


Miss Kathleen Hall, British Consulate, Kobe, 
Japan, would like to exchange Japanese stamps 
for those of any other country, with girls living in 
other parts of the world. 

Miss F. A. Barker, Sunnybank House, Cornholme, 
near Todinorden, Yorks, aged 15, and her sister 
Agnes, aged 12, would like to exchange stamps and 
correspond with any English-speaking girl abroad. 

Will Rene, Rhodesia, kindly send her address (for 
exchange of postage stamps) to A. B., 11, Charn- 
wood Road, Loughborough, Dorothea Knight, 
Keswick Old Hall, Norwich, and E. J. Shorman, 
43, Harpenden Road, West Norwood, S.E. ? 

Miss Mary Illyne, No. 4, Nikolai Street, Riga, 
Russia, is anxious to correspond and exchange 
amateur photographs with some girls living in 
England or in the colonies. 

Mrs. Hastings Ogilvie, Bolarum, Deccan, India, 
would like to correspond with Mrs. Waddington, 
and would also like a correspondent in London and 
in China. 

Miss Anning, Charlotte Plains, Australia, writes to 
inform us that she has found a correspondent. 

Enid Clark, 4, Walsingham Terrace, Hove, Sussex, 
would like to correspond in English with a little 
girl of her own age (10) in India, New Zealand, 
Japan, or S. Africa. 

Miss Clark, 34, St. Aubyn’s, Hove, desires to 
correspond with a Swiss or French lady, the letters 
to be corrected and returned. 

E. and E.. (aged 15) wish to correspond with a 
French girl to improve their French. In return 
they will do their best to correct English letters 
sent to them. 

Miss Daisy Weddell, ii, Devonshire Place, New- 
castle-on-Tvne, wishes to correspond witk a Ger¬ 
man girl aged about 15, and with a girl of the 
same age living in the North of Scotland. 

Nessie wishes to correspond with a French lady (not 
a schoolgirl); each to correct and return the 
other’s letters. 

Miss Lucy Lockett Ayers, Dimora, East Terrace, 
Adelaide, S. Australia, aged 14, would like to 
correspond with Miss Lucile Scott of Ontario, 
Canada, after the end of March. 

Miss K. E. Phillips, The Elms, London Road, Peter¬ 
borough, wishes to correspond with a girl in 
America, aged 20, or younger. 

Will Yuntha write to Nance, sending us her 
address ? 
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MEDICAL. 

Spongice. —You say that you have had all your bad teeth taken out, and in that 
you have done what any sensible person ought to do, as bad teeth are not 
only useless but dangerous. But did you have false ones put in their place ? 
You cannot expect not to suffer from indigestion if you have not got teeth to 
chew your food with. \Ve advise you not to take medicines continuously, for 
the practice is a very harmful one. The only medicine which we advise you to 
take is a mild aperient occasionally. Cascara sagrada or liquorice powder 
would suit you best. Do not take rhubarb, for that drug is not indicated in the 
dyspepsia of adults. We do not advise you to take anything to^'give yourself an 
appetite, for all appetisers are open to grave objections, and rarely do less harm 
than good. For the rest, we must refer you to the numerous papers that we 
have published about indigestion and diet. 

A Plain Maiden. —Puffincss of the eyelids is a symptom which is common to 
many local and general conditions. Of the local causes, eye-strain is the 
commonest. Reading small print in a bad light, or with the light in a wrong 
position, for long spells together is the sort of thing to cause the eyelids to 
become swollen. Errors of refraction of the eyes is another common cause. 
Then any inflammation about the eyes will cause the eyelids to swell. Of the 
general causes, the most frequent are amemia and kidney disease. The treat¬ 
ment we advise is to bathe the eyes every morning and evening in the following 
lotion diluted with an equal quantity of hot water. The lotion is made by 
dissolving half an ounce of boracic acid in nine ounces of water, and adding 
one ounce of the compound tincture of lavender to the solution. Removal of 
the cause is the first step in the treatment of the symptom. 

Japonica. —Flushings of the face after meals is a symptom of indigestion, 
especially that form of indigestion which arises from eating too hurriedly, or 
running about immediately after meals. Unless very frequent they would not 
injure the skin of the face, but long-continued dyspepsia is one of the causes of 
a bad complexion. Powdered oatmeal would in no way be less harmful to the 
complexion than toilet powder. 

Kndymion.— The amount of sleep required depends in great measure upon the 
age and condition of the patient. A young healthy adult who does not work 
too hard requires about four and a half or five hours’ good sleep. A little 
longer than this does good rather than harm, but she should not sleep more 
than seven hours. The young and the old require more sleep than this. The 
sleep that is refreshing is quite free from dreams. Contrary to what is usually 
thought, dreams come not in deep but in light sleep. One of the commonest 
causes of dreaming is remaining too long in bed. If you only remain six or 
seven hours in bed, you will not often aream ; whereas if you waste ten or 
twelve hours a day in sleep, you will frequently dream. Dreaming usually 
occurs in the morning; it is a condition of brain midway between sleeping and 
waking. , . . 

Edythk. —For dandruff wash your head frequently with solution of borax in warm 
water. About one tablespoonful of borax to a quart of water is the right 
strength. Occasionally washing the head with the yolk of an egg is beneficial 
for dandruff. Use a hard hair-brush and brush your head every morning. A 
little sulphur ointment applied to the scalp itself after the head has been washed 
is often of service. _ . 

E. Boniface. —The material you mention has no special advantage over vulcanite 
or silver for making the palate of a set of false teeth. False teeth always feel 
uncomfortable until you get used to them, but the inconvenience soon wears 
off if the plate fits well. There is no need to wear false teeth constantly ; 
indeed, it is inadvisable to do so. You should not sleep with your false teeth in 
your mouth. 


CHARACTERISTIC CHURCH TOWERS 
OF ENGLISH COUNTIES. 

PART VI. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Although the variations between the towers of different midland 
counties are far less strongly marked than those of the southern, 
western, and eastern groups of counties, yet careful study will enable 
one to discover the influences of the different schools. Why the 
midland counties should not exhibit the same strongly-marked 
individuality, it is not exactly possible to account for. It may be that 
all midland counties receive their architectural inspirations ‘from 
Northamptonshire, and thus ideas which are derived from the same 
source are pretty well certain to bear some resemblance to one 
another; or it may perhaps be the case that the populations of the 
midlands have greater similarity as to race and origin than is to be 
found in other parts of England. Leicestershire must always have 
been a land rich in agricultural products, and even to this day we find 
it full of prosperous villages and market towns with large important- 
looking parochial churches, often like that of Melton Mowbray, erected 
upon a cathedral plan, cruciform, with lofty central tower. This kind 
of parish church seems almost typical of the English midlands. 

I 11 other counties, if we except Yorkshire, this kind of parochial 
church is uncommon, at any rate in the developed cathedial plan which 
we find at Melton Mowbray. There we have a cruciform building 
with aisles to nave, choir and transepts, and a tall central tower, the 
last-named treated in a very dignified manner. 

As a rule towers are more common than spires in Leicestershire ; 
nevertheless there are some excellently-designed spires in the county: 
St. Margaret’s, Leicester, St. Margaret’s, Stoke-Golding, Gadsby, 
Market Harborough, etc. In all these the Northamptonshire school 
prevails, but in the large cruciform churches that influence is not 
traced, and as the Leicestershire churches are for the most part earlier 
in date than those of Yorkshire, we may presume that the first-named 
county, or at any rate the midlands, set the example of erecting these 
cathedralesque structures. They were certainly erected to accommodate 
large congregations, and seem to argue that the mediaeval population 
of these counties was far larger than it is supposed to have been. 


MELTON MOWBRAY, LEICESTERSHIRE. 
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“ Norton, this is an awful place ! ” 
said Thurstan Clyde, pushing- his hat 
back from his forehead, and drawing a 
long breath. “ I don’t wonder that the 
poor girl died here.” 

“ It’s a dismal hole,” answered Norton 
quietly. “ But she would have died 
anywhere else just the same. And it 
didn’t seem so dreary to her as it does 
to us.” 

“ How do you know ? ” Clyde asked. 

“ Because she was born in it,” the 
other said. “ Come along ! Time flies, 
and I’m quite as anxious as you are to 
see that everything is all right.” 

It was late in May, but there was not 
a rift of blue to be seen in the dull sky. 
They had walked from the small rail¬ 
way station through a singularly ugly 
country to an uninteresting little town, 
and now found themselves close to a 
depressing church and the open gate of 
“ God’s acre.” No one had taken the 
slightest notice of them as they passed 
along the ill-paved street. If any 
business was ever done here, it was 
transacted without a visible sign of 
activity. And as their errand to 
Narrowfield was a sad one, it was 
a relief to feel that they could fulfil 
their mission untroubled by the glances 
of the curious. To have been followed 
into the churchyard by a train of 
wondering boys and girls, would have 
put too great a strain on Clyde. 

“ On the left side of the church,” said 
Norton, leading the way. His friend 
followed. And presently, after a few 
minutes’ search, they found what they 
had come many miles to see. 

It was a white marble cross, fresh and 
new, lettered w T ith a very simple inscrip¬ 
tion. The two young men removed their 
hats, and stood still to read the words in 
silence. 

SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF 

AMY, 

THE BELOVED WIFE OF GILBERT 
THORNE SEVERNE, 

WHO ENTERED INTO REST APRIL 7, 
l8-. 

AGED 22 YEARS. 

“ Poor little girl,” said Thurstan, 
breaking the pause at last. “ I hope 
he’s found her again. Somehow one 
can’t help feeling that there must be 
something beyond this! Life doesn’t 
end with a heap of earth and a head¬ 
stone. Norton, if I hadn’t been so 


forgetful I should have brought some 
flowers.” 

” I wish I’d thought of them,” said 
Norton, looking fixedly at the cross. 
“ She was always longing for flowers. 
And he liked us to get them for her.” 

“ Of course he did. Can’t we go and 
buy some?” Clyde asked. “Isn’t 
there any florist in this disgusting 
place ? ” 

“ I don’t think they sell anything,” 
replied Norton gloomily. 

“Well, at any rate, I can go from 
door to door and see what’s to be had ! ” 
the other cried. “There must be a 
garden somewhere. I hate to go away 
without leaving anything here. It seems 
as if we didn’t care about pleasing her 
now, poor child ! ” 

Norton roused himself with an effort 
from a waking dream. He had grown 
very pale, but he spoke in a matter-of- 
fact tone. 

“ Clyde, there is no time to spare,” he 
said. “ If we go fooling round the 
miserable little shops, we shall miss the 
train.” 

“ I don’t care about the train ! ” said 
Thurstan angrily. 

“ Yes, you do. You’ve got to care. 
You have a mother waiting for you in 
London.” 

“It seems unreasonable, I daresay,” 
Thurstan said more calmly. “ But it 
makes me wretched to turn away from 
that poor girl’s grave without leaving a 
flower there.” 

“Time’s up.” Norton took out his 
watch, and pressed his lips together. 
“ Not another minute to lose, you 
know.” 

But Thurstan still lingered with a very 
sad expression on his face. 

“I shall be so glad,” said a clear 
young voice, “if you will let me place 
this wreath upon the grave.” 

Had she risen from the earth, or 
descended from the sky ? When their 
gaze first rested on her, both were 
inclined to the latter opinion. She was 
too innocent, too young and sweet to 
have trodden the miry ways of the world, 
and her wreath of lilies of the valley was 
as fresh as the flowers that St. Dorothea 
sent down from the gardens of Heaven. 

“You are more than kind,” said 
Thurstan, lifting his hat, and recovering 
from the momentary surprise. “ But I 
couldn’t take it from you. It must have 
been meant for-^-for someone else’s 
grave.” 

“For a little child’s,” she answered. 

“ I can soon make another. The lilies 
grow in my own garden, and there are 
plenty of them. I did not mean to listen, 
but I heard you saying that you could 
not bear to go without leaving some 
flowers here. You’ll feel happier—won’t 
you ?—if I lay the wreath under the 
cross ? It looks lovely there.” 

As she spoke she laid her chaplet 
gently down upon the mound. It was a 
perfectly natural action, performed with 
such a tender grace that both men were 
deeply moved. She was a tall, slight 
girl of sixteen, dressed very plainly in a 
navy serge frock, short enough to show 
two dainty feet, and with a sailor hat on 
her head. They looked at her, and saw 
a delicate colour flushing the clear skin, 


faintly tinted with brown. But what 
impressed them most was the lifting of 
the big blue eyes from under their dark 
lashes, eyes of a blue so intense that 
they made one think of a shoaly sea. 

Thurstan, more than ever inclined to 
linger, was absolutely dragged away by 
his friend. He could not remember 
afterwards what words of thanks he had 
spoken; in fact he was disposed to 
quarrel with Norton all the way to the 
station. It was positively barbarous, he 
declared, to have rushed off without any 
proper expression of gratitude ; and not 
even the sight of the engine, noisily 
sending up clouds of steam, could make 
him admit that he might have been too 
late for the train. 

Norton pushed him into a compart¬ 
ment, got in after him, and slammed the 
door. He was weary of the struggle 
with Thurstan, which would end, as 
such struggles always did, in Thurstan’s 
frank confession that Norton was a good 
chap, and perfectly right. 

And as he sank back in a corner, 
tilting his hat over his eyes, he wondered 
why a certain number of men should 
always be told off to keep other men in 
order. “ Nobody ever keeps me in 
order,” Will Norton thought with a 
grim smile. “ I’ve got to do that 
business for myself, and precious hard 
I’ve found it sometimes. It’s astonish¬ 
ing how little help I’ve ever had in the 
course of my life.” 

He was thinking of the help that 
might have been his if someone, who 
had loved him, had lived long enough 
to walk with him hand in hand. The 
sight of Amy Severne’s grave had 
recalled another little grave, on which 
the grass had long grown green. And 
yet, although he could not realise it at 
that moment, help had come to him 
through the ever-present memory of her 
tone. He had done many a kind thing 
for her sake—just “ because Katie 
would have liked him to do it.” For 
there are certain dear voices that fail to 
reach our hearts until they have joined 
“the choir invisible,” and still we 
wonder why they were silenced here. 

Thurstan’s voice suddenly broke in 
upon Will’s musings. They were alone 
in their compartment. 

“ Norton, that child had a wonderful 
face ! It will be a thousand pities if it 
changes as she grows up. I suppose 
the intense blue will fade out of her 
eyes.” 

“ I don’t know,” Norton answered. 

“ If the colour fades, the expression 
may stay. She was a most unique 
child. There was something half 
foreign in her graceful little way. Few 
English girls could have come forward 
with that charming tact, although they 
would have felt as kindly.” 

“ It struck me that she wasn’t quite 
English,” Thurstan said. “ I wonder 
why she lives in that hideous place. 
She said that the lilies grew in her 
garden. Upon my word, I think that 
lilies will be always growing wherever 
she goes! ” 

“I hope so,” said Norton. “Poor 
Severne would have wanted to paint her, 
but I hardly believe he could have 
caught just that fresh sweetness in her 
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face. Nobody has ever painted the 
dawn—anyhow, I think not.” 

“If she could only grow up so!” 
Thurstan murmured. “ But it’s impos¬ 
sible, isn't it ? What an influence she 
might exert over a man's life ! Norton, 
I shall not rest till I have seen the 
child again.” 

“I should think,” Will remarked 
thoughtfully, “that she must toe about 
the age of Lady Dye.” 

Thurstan frowned. 

“ Dye must be at least a year older,” 
said he. “But then she has never 
been a child at all. A Roman-nosed 
girl is a woman from the beginning.” 

“ She is handsome,” said Norton. 
“ Her complexion is perfect, you know, 
and her chestnut hair is splendid.” 

“ Only, one can’t forget her nose. It 
forces itself upon one’s notice,” grumbled 
Thurstan, shifting his seat. “ Did you 
mention her on purpose to put the other 
girl out of my head ? It’s like you to do 
that sort of thing. If ever I happen to 
see any human face which appeals to 
my better self, you always disgust me 
by calling up the image of Dye.” 

“ There is really nothing in that 
image to disgust you,” replied Norton 
coolly. “ It just happens that your 
mother is anxious that you should like 
Lady Dye well enough to marry her one 
of these days. Her people are anxious 
too. It is a pity, certainly, that money 
matters should be mixed up with the 
affairs of the heart. But there is no 
reason for you to kick out at the mere 
mention of her name. As Lady Bona 
says, you are not going to be dragged to 
the altar.” 

“ So the little mother has talked me 
over with you!” said Thurstan rather 
bitterly. “And you are to say a good 
word for the Dye match when you have 
a chance ! Well, I thought you under¬ 
stood me too well to give me a push in 
the wrong direction.” 

“I don’t want to push you, my dear 
fellow,” cried Norton in a weary tone. 
“It is not my fault that Lady Dye’s 
great-uncle became your godfather, and 
left you a lot of money. Afterwards, 
when Lady Dye was born, he ought, of 
course, to have made another will. But 


A Dash after Them. 

She: “ How would you punctuate the 
following—* Bank of England notes of 
various values were blown along the street by 
the wind ’ ? ” 

He: “ I think I would make a dash after 
the notes.” 

In Low Spirits. —Low spirits, we are 
often told, are a common excuse for a great 
deal of selfishness, but to know the truth of the 
matter we ought to transpose the sentence to 
read selfishness is the cause of low spirits. It 
is simply impossible for an unselfish nature to 
be troubled with melancholia unless it arises 
from something wrong with the liver. The 
girl who suffers from low spirits may be sure 
that there is a screw loose either in mind or 
body, and had better look to it that the 
disease does not become chronic. 


instead of behaving sensibly he con¬ 
tented himself with writing a letter, 
saying that he hoped you would set 
everything straight by marrying his 
great-niece one day. It was a silly 
business. However, I must say that 
you are making a most unnecessary fuss 
about the matter.” 

“ It’s the little mother who makes the 
fuss, and Lady Winstoke sets her on ! 
They talk of nothing else when they 
meet.” 

“ Well,” said Norton more wearily 
still, “why can’t you let them talk? 
And, really, I don’t see why you should 
set your back up at Lady Dye Riving- 
stone. You are—let me see—three-and. 
twenty, and perfectly heart-free. You 
are not urged to throw over any girl who 
is the dream of your life. You are 
merely asked to consider the wishes of 
your friends, that’s all.” 

“No, it’s not all!” Thurstan was 
working himself into a rage. “ If you 
had to live with my mother, you’d know 
the meaning of the word exasperation. 
We never have a conversation that 
doesn’t invariably lead up to Dye. If 
we start religion, politics, art, science, 
literature, we always come to Dye in the 
long run. She stands at the end of 
every avenue ; there is no escape from 
the eternal theme. Mind, I don’t say 
that the little mother is to blame for all 
this. Lady Winstoke is the woman 
with one idea.” 

Norton took off his hat and looked 
steadily into the crown for some seconds. 
Then he put it on again, and folded his 
arms with a patient sigh. 

“Lady Winstoke,” he said, “is 
a mother with an only daughter. And 
you know that her long friendship with 
Lady Bona gives her a right to speak 
openly.” 

“ It doesn’t give her the right to 
madden Lady Bona’s son,” replied 
Thurstan angrily. 

There was a silence. Then Will spoke 
with an odd note in his voice. 

“ You know a great deal, Clyde. 
Your brain is far bigger than mine. 
But there’s one thing you know nothing 
about—absolutely nothing—and that’s 
forbearance. Perhaps you must have 


sorrow before you do. I don’t know. 
It didn’t come to me till I’d suffered a 
lot.” 

He passed his hand across his eyes, 
and looked away from Thurstan at the 
shifting landscape. The sun had burst 
from the clouds, and sweet scents from 
the fields floated in through the open 
windows. ' Again there was silence, and 
Clyde studied his friend’s profile 
attentively. He knew that Norton had 
trodden a path of sorrow quite alone, 
and he remembered that his own mother, 
Lady Bona Clyde, had given him com¬ 
fort which no one else could have 
bestowed. For she had stood by Katie’s 
bed, and received the dying girl’s last 
message to the lover who was far 
away. 

“After that,” he reflected, “it’s not 
surprising that the poor old chap should 
he quite at the little mother’s disposal. 
He would say or do anything to please 
her. I’m afraid I’m a brute sometimes, 
when she goes too far.” 

It was a wearisome journey of two 
hours, and then the two young men 
alighted at Victoria station. A little 
later they parted in Bond Street, and 
Thurstan took his way to Grosvenor 
Street, where his mother had established 
herself for the season. The clink of 
tea-cups reached him as he ran upstairs, 
and a familiar voice saluted his ears. 

“ Lady Winstoke is there, of course ! ” 
said he to himself. 

Yes, Lady Winstoke was there, enjoy¬ 
ing a confidential talk with her dearest 
friend. She was an angular woman 
with light grey eyes, and the Roman 
nose which had descended to her 
daughter. Such as she was, with her 
hard pink-and-white face, Lady Dye 
would be some day. It was a positive 
relief to turn from her to the little 
mother, dainty and fragile and pale, 
with soft white hair growing in natural 
curls about her forehead. 

“ So at last you have returned to your 
poor mammy ! ” she said in a pretty, 
plaintive tone. “ Do you know that I 
have been wanting you all the morning ? 
Sit down here, and give an account of 
yourself, you unkind boy.” 

(To be continued.) 


VARIETIES. 


Now. 


Wisdom. 


“ I leave with God to-morrow’s where and 
how, 

And do concern myself but with the 
now, 

That little word, though half the future’s 
length, 

Well used, holds twice its meaning and 
its strength.” 


“ Become whatever good you see, 

Nor sigh if, forthwith, fades from view 
The grace of which you may not be 
The subject and spectator too.” 

Teaching and Learning. —It is always 
safe to learn, even from our enemies—seldom 
safe to instruct, even our friends. 


Self-Control. —Great battles are really 
won before they are actually fought. To 
control our passions we must govern our 
habits and keep watch over ourselves in the 
small details of everyday life. 

Saintship. —It is a beautiful thing to 
paint human saints, but it is a far more 
beautiful thing to be a bit of a saint your¬ 
self. 


Answer to Twelve Buried Musicians 
(p. 266). 


(a) Handel. 

(b) Bach. 

(c) Raff. 

(1 d ) Hesse. 
(e) Spohr. 
(/) Weber. 


{g) Grieg. 

(h) Gade. 

(i) Chopin, 

(j) Boyce. 
\k) Verdi. 
(/) Auber. 
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THE 


“ A LITTLE STRENGTHENING MEDICINE.’’ 

By “THE NEW DOCTOR.” 



CERTAIN lady 
brought her pet 
lap-dog to a vete¬ 
rinary surgeon. 
“ Poor dear Fido,” 
she said, “has 
quite lost his appetite 
of late. IIe will 
scarcely eat anything, 
and is very depressed 
and listless. I have 
tried to tempt him with 
every dainty I could 
think of, but it is all to 
no purpose. The poor 
dear cannot eat. Yes¬ 
terday he could scarcely manage the breast of 
a fowl which we had specially cooked for him. 
I am afraid that he must be very ill indeed ! 
Do you think that you can cure him ? Cannot 
you give him a little strengthening medicine 
to improve his appetite ? ” 

“Yes, madam,” replied the veterinary sur¬ 
geon ; “ I think I can cure him, but I am 
afraid you must leave him with me for the 
next three days. If you will call again on 
Thursday, I hope to be able to restore dear 
Fido to you quite cured.” 

“Oh dear!” exclaimed the lady, “I am 
very, very sorry to leave poor dear Fido, but I 
suppose it is necessary. Now be sure to give 
him everything he wants to eat, and do not on 
any account stint anything that he may fancy. 
Remember that expense is of no moment.” 

“Very well, madam. I will do my very 
best to cure him ! Good morning.” 

And the lady departed quite at her ease, but 
had she lingered a few moments longer, she 
would have heard what would have much 
troubled her peace of mind, and might have 
been very unfortunate for the health of her dog. 
As soon as she had gone— 

“ Bob,” cried out the veterinary, “ take that 
dog and chain him up in the yard, and remem¬ 
ber to give him nothing whatever to eat till 
Thursday.” 

Having seen to her favourite, the lady turns 
her attention to her own case. She also is 
suffering from loss of appetite, headache and 
lassitude. She also wants a little strengthen¬ 
ing medicine. So she calls on her family 
doctor. She tells him her symptoms, ending 
up with the phrase which is ever ringing in 
the medical ear, “ Could you give me a little 
strengthening medicine, please, doctor?” 

The answer she gets to this question and 
the treatment she will be advised for her com¬ 
plaint will vary a good deal with many 
circumstances. 


Had she lived half a century ago and con¬ 
sulted a celebrated surgeon, from whom a 
certain kind of biscuit takes its name, she 
would have had a very warm quarter of an 
hour, and she would have left his consulting- 
room in a very bad temper, with no bottle of 
strengthening medicine in her bag, and with 
curt suggestions as to treatment with which 
she would have been far from pleased. She 
would have determined never again to enter 


the house of this impertinent, ungentlemanly 
man. But if she had carried out his treatment, 
she would have been cured in a few days. 

But too often will she leave the consulting- 
room smiling, with a very tempting bottle of 
strengthening medicine and pleasant sugges¬ 
tions about more dainty dishes, and a very 
little old port wine after lunch and a small 
glass of liqueur after dinner; and she remem¬ 
bers for many a long day her charming inter¬ 
view with that delightful and clever doctor. 

And a few days later she repeats her visit, 
and continues her visits for weeks, months, 
years, her whole life, and she never gets cured. 

And as time goes on she begins to think 
something serious is the matter with her, and 
thinks of cancer or some other extremely un¬ 
likely catastrophe, and she goes on feeding 
herself up and eating and drinking more and 
more to keep up her strength. And she gets 
worse and worse, and weaker and weaker, till 
she dies of apoplexy or some such thing. 

And if you ask us what causes all this, we 
reply, unhesitatingly, it is the little strengthen¬ 
ing medicine and the advice which goes with 
it, which has done it all. 

It is the little strengthening medicine which 
has given the kind-hearted doctor a well-pay¬ 
ing, life-long patient. It is the refusal to grant 
the little strengthening medicine which has 
lost the great surgeon the same influential 
patient. 

On Thursday the lady calls for her dog, and 
instantly he perceives her, he rushes to her 
arms. And the poor darling little Fido has 
quite recovered his appetite, and is quite his 
own self again. 

In her walk, or rather drive (for the lady we 
are describing does not approve of so tiresome 
an exercise as walking), she ponders over the 
complete cure of her dear little Fido, and she 
can scarcely help comparing his case with her 
own, and the greater knowledge of the vete¬ 
rinary over her own doctor. 

But is this fair ? Is it fair to compare the 
results obtained by a veterinary surgeon, who 
deals with subjects who are unreasoning and 
who cannot rebel against his treatment, with 
those obtained by the family doctor hampered 
by conventionality and crushed by the whims 
of a reasoning but unreasonable patient, who 
will not carry out any of his instructions, save 
such as conform to her own wishes ? 

Both this lady and her lap-dog are suffering 
from the same complaint, caused by the same 
thing—overeating. This lady has probably 
been eating and drinking too much, and stuff¬ 
ing her dog at the same time, until both are 
ill, and both need the same very simple treat¬ 
ment, which the dog can get, but the human 
being cannot, or rather will not. 

We have before told you that we thoroughly 
disbelieve the opinion held by so many that 
every Englishwoman overeats herself. And 
we firmly believe that anyone who eats until 
her appetite is satisfied, and then leaves off', 
will not take into her stomach more food than 
is necessary, provided that she takes a mixed 
diet, that she takes a reasonable amount of 
exercise, and that she does not artifically 
stimulate her appetite in any way. 

It is to this last factor, the artificial stimula¬ 
tion of the appetite, that we are directing your 
attention. The right and natural method of 
stimulating the appetite, which is exercise, 
may be, nay, should be, indulged in by every¬ 
one, whether she be healthy or ill. But the 
artificial stimulation of the appetite which is 
affected by bitters, tonics and strengthening 
medicines, requires very great deliberation and 
judgment before it is justifiable. 


We have said that the appetite should be 
satisfied. It is the stomach’s call for nutri¬ 
ment. So long as the stomach is not filled 
the appetite is present. When the stomach is 
satisfied the appetite fails. But it is possible 
to pervert the appetite. It is possible by 
careful and systematic overeating to create an 
appetite which is not readily satisfied, and 
which persists after the stomach is filled. 

The careful training of the digestive organs 
to withstand chronic abuse in the way of 
overwork has long ago reached a high state 
of development, and is now one of the most 
respected and popular of the fine arts. 

Now let us study the ways by which we can 
pervert our appetites. Unfortunately, all the 
measures which enable us to overeat stimulate 
the digestive organs to digest more than 
necessary. If only they made those who took 
them sick afterwards, they would not do so 
much harm. But they overwork the organs to 
digest too much nutriment and to throw the 
excess of food into the blood stream, whence, 
as it is unnecessary, it has to be discarded, and 
this throws excess of labour on to the excretory 
organs, mainly the liver and the kidneys. 

The result of all this is obviously that the 
body of the gourmand is doing too much 
work, work which is useless, namely, the 
preparation and assimilation of useless food 
which has to be immediately thrown out of 
the body. 

And so the body gets worn out before its 
time. It is working too hard. It is living at 
too high a tension, and consequently its life is 
short. The gourmand dies young; the 
chronic port-drinker dies young. Yet both of 
these die of old age, of degeneration. They 
have, as it were, lived their lives too rapidly; 
they have been burning the candle at both 
ends, and they die of degeneration of the 
arteries, of the heart, of the kidneys, and of the 
liver. And what are these but the signs of 
decay, of old age, and of death ? The arteries 
are worn out, not by years of steady normal 
strain, but by excessive activity and abnormal 
use. 

The agents which enable the body to 
assimilate too much food are either medicinal 
agents, or substances present in the food 
itself. 

Of the latter there are soups, which, though 
in themselves innutritious, are powerful stimu¬ 
lants to digestion; highly-spiced entrees and 
all the alcoholic beverages. 

The medicinal agents are bitter and strength¬ 
ening medicines. 

We do not say that bitters are to be uni¬ 
versally condemned, nor that strengthening 
medicines are always harmful. It may be 
necessary to produce an appetite by artificial 
means when the natural call for food is absent 
through disease. And in some diseases, such 
as consumption and hysteria, systematic over¬ 
feeding will do more to cure the patient than 
anything else. And we have drugs which will 
produce or increase the appetite, and will 
stimulate the organs to digest the excess of 
food. 

But the gourmand lias found this out. And 
he says to himself, “ If acids and bitters after 
meals, or bitters and sherry before meals, will 
increase the appetites of those who are sick, 
will it not enable me to increase my capacity 
for gorging ? ” And he tries sherry and bitters 
for the purpose. 

Bitters are terrible poisons, and few persons 
who take an occasional bitter before an extra 
good dinner really know that they are laying 
for themselves a path which may lead them to 
a life of constant misery, of ill-health, of moral 
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weakness, and of early termination. What a 
lot is meant by that short phrase, “ I want a 
little strengthening medicine, please, doctor.” 
How much misery and ill-health is connected 
with it! Yet the strengthening medicine is 
taken by many persons, a few for whom it is 
necessary or advantageous, a vast number for 
whom it is poisonous. 

Most persons have an idea that when they 
are “run down,” a bottle of strengthening 
medicine will pull them together again in a 
very short time. And many persons also have 
the insane notion that the feeling of lassitude 
and general debility is usually caused by in¬ 
sufficient food, whereas in truth not one case 
of debility in a hundred is due to insufficient 
nourishment. The vast majority of cases are 
due to too little exercise. 

A concrete example will often emphasise a 
point when a host of theoretical arguments 
fail to impress themselves. So we will give 
you the history or one of very many thousands 
of sufferers who yearly ruin their health by 
strengthening medicines. 

The Rev. Mr.-, thirty years of age, con¬ 

sulted a celebrated physician last year for 
general debility, lassitude, loss of appetite, 
and, as he expressed it, complete “ run¬ 
downness.” 

Three years previous to the interview he was 
a country curate doing a great deal of work 
with plenty, perhaps excess, of exercise, and 
had consequently developed a very large 
appetite. He was, as are most persons who 
lead an active outdoor life, perfectly healthy. 
But having come into a considerable fortune 
from an unexpected source, he gave up his 
country curacy and came to London, where he 
lived an indoor life of great mental study. He 


found that his appetite was beginning to fail, 
as, of course, it should, now that he no longer 
lived an active life, and was much alarmed to 
find that he could only eat a comparatively 
small amount. 

He managed to put himself into the hands 
of a not over-careful or brilliant medical man, 
who told him that he wanted feeding up, and 
gave him some strengthening medicine to 
increase his appetite. 

For two years he continued steadily eating 
more and more and getting worse and worse. 
Consequently he had an interview with Dr. 

-, and at that time his dietary was as 

follows:— 

9 A.M. : Breakfast. He had little appetite 
for breakfast, but managed a little ham and 
eggs, or a fried sole and a cup of tea. 

11 a.m. : A glass of port wine and a 
sandwich. 

1 P.M. : A lunch of two or three courses, 
with claret and a glass of port wine afterwards. 

4 P.M. : Tea and toast. 

6 p.m. : An elaborate dinner, with various 
wines and dessert. 

10 P.M. : A glass of hot wine. 

11 p.m. : A little spirits and water before 
retiring. 

He used to take bitters before the chief 
meals, and acids and gentian afterwards. 

When Dr.-saw him he was suffering 

from absolute misery, and said, “ Doctor, I 

cannot eat anything further.” Dr.-’s 

first step was to thoroughly examine him, and 
in the first place he discovered that the unfor¬ 
tunate curate’s teeth were in a lamentable 
condition. The treatment advised was as 
follows : A visit to the dentist. No medi¬ 
cines to be taken, save a small dose of calomel 


every second morning. Five miles at least to 
be walked every day. Lastly, and most im¬ 
portant, the diet must be as follows :— 

Breakfast ;■ One boiled egg, toast and 
butter and tea. 

Lunch : A little fried fish, milk-pudding, 
bread, etc. 

Dinner : A moderate dinner of two courses 
only. 

All his wine and spirits were cut off. 

The reverend gentleman was horrified 
at this, and said he would be starved to 
death on such a diet. But he followed 

Dr.-’s advice, and was perfectly well in a 

fortnight, and has remained so to the present 
day. 

We have laid aside our pen for a time, and 
the first patient we see asks us for “ a little 
strengthening medicine, please, doctor.” Are 
we never to hear the end of this miserable 
sentence ? Are we doomed throughout life 
to hear this self-same call of the surfeited for 
stimulation to further excesses ? 

Yes, madam, we will give you a little 
moral strengthening medicine. Don’t eat so 
much; sell your carriage and use your legs ; 
stop your little snacks and glasses of curacoa ; 
live a sensible life, and think of something 
else than your alimentary canal! 

Undergo the treatment that the veterinary 
surgeon gave to the lap-dog, or that which 
Abernethy gave to your grandmother: “ Live 
on half-a-crown a day and earn it.” 

But do you think she will take our advice ? 
Not she ! She will go round to every doctor 
in the neighbourhood till she comes to one 
who will order her more to eat and give 
her the beloved bottle of strengthening 
medicine! 


Monochrome Meals.—Part II. 



E must preface 
our promised 
suggestions for a 
“Green Luncheon ’ ’ 
by remarking that a 
green meal is much 
easier to accomplish 
in spring and summer 
than in autumn or 
winter, nevertheless 
we will try to find 
enough materials to 
give a tolerably fair selection for the latter 
seasons as well as the former. Parsley is 
in season all the year round, and although it 
is a most useful factor in a green meal, the 
flavour of it must not perva-de all the savouries, 
for the secret of success in a monochrome meal 
is to vary the flavour of our dishes as much as 
we vary the shades of colour chosen. Green 
is an easy colour to deal with, forw’e have only 
to look at nature to see how every tint and 
shade of that colour makes a harmonious 
whole. 

Winter luncheon parties are generally given 
in the country, for friends at a distance who 
shrink from a long cold drive on a dark winter’s 
night, even with the attraction of a good dinner 
with pleasant society at the end of it. In 
summer, luncheon parties usually consist of 
young people who foregather for tennis or any 
other outdoor amusement. Luncheons are 


A GREEN LUNCHEON. 

less formal than dinners, and as many of the 
dishes may be served cold, are not such a tax 
upon the cook, and as most of the food can be 
placed upon the table, there is less trouble in 
waiting. 

The first thing to consider, after the pre¬ 
liminary of the invitations, is the decoration of 
the table ; lay a clean white damask cloth, or, 
if you prefer it, a fine white linen, with a deli¬ 
cate embroidery of green silk round the edge 
above the hemstitch; in that case you must 
have linen serviettes embroidered to match. 
Although a centre cloth is not usual for lunch, 
you must have one on this occasion, and it 
should be of emerald green plush, not too dark, 
and cut with four large scallops, one at top 
and bottom, and one at each side, and those 
at the side may be longer than those at the 
ends if your table is a long one; then lay a 
wreath of smilax or delicate fern fronds all 
round it, resting partly on the plush and partly 
on the white cloth. Place a strongly-growing 
palm or fern in the centre, in a green majolica 
jar or silver pot-cover—either will look well; 
then take about four or five yards, according 
to the length of your table, of a soft silk, not 
too wide, of a pale lettuce-green, and cut it 
across the middle, thus giving you two equal 
lengths of silk; gather up the middle of one of 
these pieces in your hand and put it round the 
stem of your palm, crossing the ends over to 
each side, draw each end tight enough to flute 
it without straining, and pin down to the white 
cloth where the dent in the scallops occurs, fan 
it out slightly as you pin it; three box pleats 
will probably be required if your silk is the full 
width. You will have a good piece over, but 
do not cut it off; pin it into a pretty upstand¬ 
ing bow or rosette ; when all the four ends are 
thus pinned down, and the bows arranged to 
your satisfaction, lay a long frond of fern (the 


common ohtdoor garden fern will be quite 
suitable) on the fluted silk, slipping the stalk 
end behind the bow or rosette; keep firm with 
a pin, and pin the point of the frond neatly on 
the silk near the palm-pot. A few small bits 
of maidenhair or smilax may be added to the 
rosette, laid on the white cloth, with the stalks 
tucked under the silk to soften the juncture of 
the green and white ; and you may place some 
upstanding pieces of maidenhair amongst the 
bows if you like a feathery effect. Your centre 
pot should not be too high, about nine inches 
is sufficient. It is better to work this arrange¬ 
ment from the ends of the table than the sides. 

Fold your serviettes in the form known as 
the “ college cap,” and place some bread under 
the corner and a small spray of maidenhair on 
the top ; your glasses should be of a fresh 
spring-green tint, not too yellow ; your china 
should have a little green on it on a white or 
cream ground. On your green-plush centre 
place small silver bon-bon plates and small 
white china shells, the latter containing green 
butter-balls and the former biscuits and almonds. 
The menu should be as follows :— 

Soups. 

Green Pea. Lettuce. Asparagus or Spinach. 

Fish. 

Boiled Mackerel. Baked Pike or 
Turbot Mayonnaise. 

Meat. 

Calf’s Head. Chickens. Mutton Cutlets. 

Sweetbreads. 

Sweets. 

Almond Pudding. Greengage Tart. 

Victoria Sandwiches. Blancmange. Gooseberry 
Fool or Stewed Gooseberries. 

Cheese. 

Cream Cheese. Sage Cheese. 

Salad. Fruit. 
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\Ve will now see how the above articles can 
be put into the proper green livery. The soups 
will be green without further culinary aid if 
they are made of veal and mutton stock. 
Mackerel has a pretty green shade upon it, 
and it must be garnished with fennel, and 
fennel sauce served with it. A dessertspoonful 
of tarragon vinegar in the sauce is a great 
improvement to mackerel. The pike must be 
filled with a green stuffing, similar to veal 
stuffing, and baked ; garnish with parsley, and 
boil a little parsley in the gravy to give it a 
green tinge. The mayonnaise of turbot is in case 
cold fish is preferred to hot. Boil the fish and 
take it off the bones while hot, then lay it evenly 
in the dish and make a mayonnaise thus. Mix 
smoothly four heaped tablespoonfuls of best 
flour with half a pint of cream, boil it till thick, 
stirring in two ounces of butter; then turn it 
into a basin and add a heaped teaspoonful of 
salt, a level one of white pounded sugar, and a 
level one of white pepper, a little pounded 
mace and grated nutmeg, a tablespoonful of 
lemon juice (or vinegar if you like a stronger 
acid) and a tablespoonful of sherry. Stir till 
quite smooth, and when cold lay evenly on the 
fish, smoothing it over with a knife; then pro¬ 
ceed to ornament it. Slice a thick cucumber 
with the rind on a little thicker than if for 
salad, then cut the rind off each slice, leaving 
a triangle in the middle ; these can be thrown 
into the salad-bowl, as the rind is the part you 
want, and each piece must be this shape— 



Lay a single line of these, green side up, down 
the mayonnaise, slightly curved like the 
stalks of a fern frond, then place pieces on 
each side of this stalk like fern leaves, the 
smaller at the top and the larger at the bottom ; 
stick the cut edge in the mayonnaise, and the 
green only showing. It will now look like a 
graceful piece of fern lying on the mayonnaise 
if neatly done. For the border choose some 
evenly-sized pieces and place them, green side 
up, in a zig-zag round the mayonnaise, and at 
each inner point put a cluster of capers, about 
three or four. This will make a pretty pattern, 
but you may vary it according to taste. The 
edge of the dish must be garnished with slices 
of thinly-cut cucumber, with the rind left on, 
laid on, overwrapping each other, round the 
dish. The calf’s head must be well boiled 
and the bones drawn away, and then covered 


with brain sauce, made with chopped sage and 
parsley, which will give it a pretty green tint; 
garnish with a wreath of sage leaves. The 
chickens must also be boiled, and parsley and 
butter sauce poured over them, and sprigs of 
parsley laid round the dish. The mutton 
cutlets can either be stewed or boiled in the 
usual way ; in either case they must be served 
in a silver dish, and covered with rice that has 
been boiled with some spinach leaves to give 
it a green tint. Chop the spinach and put 
in little heaps round the dish. The sweet¬ 
breads must be served a la bechamel , also in a 
silver dish, and the proper tint given by a 
garnish of parsley. Chop the parsley finely 
and tie in a cloth, dabble it well in a bucket of 
water, then wring out dry, untie the cloth and 
shake out the parsley, which will be soft and 
feathery ; scatter it lightly over the bechamel 
and put some little heaps round the dish. 

The almond pudding must be served cold, 
and is made thus : Blanch and pound four 
ounces of almonds with two ounces of white 
sugar, mixed with the grated rind of a lemon 
and two ounces of breadcrumbs, stir in the 
yolks of three eggs and the whites of two, and 
slowly beat in two ounces of butter melted : 
butter a basin and shake some breadcrumbs 
thickly over it, pour in half the mixture, then 
put in a layer of greengage jam, and pour in 
the rest of the mixture, put a piece of buttered 
paper over the top and steam for an hour: 
turn out, and when cold, ice it thickly and 
then ornament it. Cut some slices of candied 
citron, pointed at each end like a leaf, lay on 
the top of the pudding in a star form ; at the 
centre where the leaves join, put some pieces 
of green angelica to form a flower. Place 
some more small squares of the angelica round, 
underneath the citron star, either straight or 
in festoons; press these ornaments slightly 
into the white icing and set the pudding before 
the fire, turning it occasionally to set the 
icing, then take four ounces of finely-powdered 
white sugar and beat it up to a froth with 
two ounces of butter and two teaspoonfuls of 
brandy. Divide it into two, and to one half 
add a few drops of green vegetable essence (it 
is quite wholesome if you get the right kind 
from the stores); when it is a pretty shade of 
green, lay it lightly in rough frothy heaps 
round the pudding, alternating it with heaps 
of the uncoloured. The greengage tart can 
be served hot; remove the paste crust and 
cover the top with stiffly whipped white of 
egg, mixed with a little icing sugar; return to 
the oven for a minute to set it, and then 


scatter over it in a pretty pattern (a wreath 
round and an oval centre is as pretty as any¬ 
thing) some finely-chopped pistachio nuts, 
which are a nice green after being placed in 
hot water and the outer red skin removed. 
The gooseberry fool, or stewed gooseberries, 
need no garnish. The Victoria sandwiches 
must be iced, and ornamented with the green 
sparkling sugar that is now so much used in 
confectionary. The blancmange must be 
ornamented with angelica and small pieces of 
glace greengage or green almonds. 

For the cheese course you can have either 
sage cheese or gorgonzola, cut into small 
pieces and surrounded with a frill of water¬ 
cress. The cream cheese must be laid on a 
bed of mustard and cress, and some of the 
same lightly scattered over it; your salads ean 
be of green lettuce and cucumber. Of green 
vegetables there is always abundance to choose 
from ; if you serve broad beans, the following 
is a new and tasty way. Boil some, not too 
young, then skin them and heat to a pulp with 
a little butter, salt, pepper, and white sugar, a 
very little finely-chopped onion and some 
sweet herbs. Mix in two well-beaten eggs 
and press into a plain mould or basin and 
steam twenty minutes, turn out and garnish 
with parsley. The potatoes, either old or 
young, must have a little finely-chopped 
parsley scattered over them. The fruit may 
consist of green grapes, a green melon, jar¬ 
gonelle, or any other green pears, greengages, 
and green apples. The bon-bons may be 
ratafia or any other biscuits, brushed over with 
white of egg, and then powdered with the 
green sparkling sugar. The almonds must be 
blanched and then enclosed in a paste made 
thus: Take two tablespoonfuls of fine white 
icing sugar, a quarter of a teaspoonful of 
white of egg, not beaten, a few drops of green 
vegetable essence, and a few drops of noyeau 
or almond flavour. Work it into a paste, and 
make into small balls, place one in the palm 
of your hand and press the almond into it. 
Stroke four or five lines lengthwise on the 
upper side with an ivory knitting-needle or 
crochet-hook, and set on a plate to dry; they 
should be made the day before they are wanted. 

Green is not supposed to be a very whole¬ 
some colour, but you will see that there is 
nothing in any of these recipes that is not 
perfectly safe and in everyday use, and all 
will have the requisite tint without being 
heavy or sombre. Our next paper will give 
directions for a “cream and aprico.t tea.” 

Marie P. Green. 


trivial sub¬ 
ject ! In con¬ 
trast with the 
relationships 
of daughter 
and sister¬ 
hood, dis¬ 
cussed in my 
previous 
articles, a 
temporary and 
accidental 
relationship 
like this may appear not worth the trouble of 
writing or reading about. Yet the virtue of 
hospitality is of most ancient dignity, and the 
privileges of the guest are bound up with the 
very dawn of history, as you will soon discover 
if your tastes lead you to explore in classic 
fields. 


GIRLS AS VISITORS. 

Hospitality, as it is described in the 
Odyssey, for instance, is a very sacred and 
serious thing, entailing solemn obligations, 
and in the beautiful play of Alcestis by 
Euripides, which you may read translated in 
Balaustion's Adventure by Browning, you 
will see how a guest repaid his host in the 
hour of loss and bereavement. 

It might be wished that the modern exercise 
of hospitality were attended with rather more of 
old-fashioned loyalty. “It’s dreadfully trouble¬ 
some, but I must ask Miss A., I suppose! ” 
“ Oh, here’s an invitation from Mrs. B.! 
How wretched ! Must I really go ? I suppose 
I must.” One has often heard remarks of 
this kind, and the reflections they suggest 
as to the artificial state of society are rather 
too commonplace to set down. On the other 
hand, perhaps, hospitality appears at its best 
in relation to girls who have not had time to 


become blasees. Schoolgirls, at any rate, 
thoroughly enjoy visiting one another, and 
the pleasure of giving and receiving such 
visits is alike genuine. Then who can de¬ 
scribe the joy in childhood of exchanging 
one’s home for the home of a friend ? I shall 
never forget the bliss of such visits in my 
own childhood: the departure for what 
seemed an indefinite period of joy; the home 
that received me, with the friend of my heart, 
imaginative and eager; her brother and sister, 
ready with ecstatic welcome; the mother, 
embodiment of all womanly charm and 
tenderness ; the realm of imagination which 
opens most readily to children who are not 
akin, entered by means of many a quaint 
childish device, and last, not least, by wan¬ 
derings in a beautiful wood that crept up 
to the very garden—fit kingdom of romance ! 
All this formed a paradise, a fairyland for the 
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child of seven, and as I look back the memory is 
still radiant with a light not of the common day. 

It was an exceptional home, it is true. But 
for the child who finds herself visitor in such 
a family the experience may make a difference 
to the whole of her after life, giving the 
brightness that sweetens the nature, just as 
the sunshine of summer days is stored up in 
the ripened fruit. As a contrast, the misery 
of a child-visitor who finds herself ill at ease 
is admirably sketched in the early part of 
Mrs. GaskelPs Wives and Daughters. 

My subject, however, is hardly the child 
as visitor, but the girl who has emerged from 
the schoolroom and exchanges her own home 
temporarily for the home of others. Perhaps 
these visits are not so frequent an element 
in the lives of middle-class girls, now that 
women are disposed to take up an individual 
career which they cannot interrupt for the 
constant going and coming that used to inter¬ 
vene between the schoolroom and marriage. 
But, at any rate, “ the girl as visitor ” is quite 
a frequent enough character for my purpose, 
and she appears in many varied types. 

First of all there is the girl (usually a country 
girl) who hates to leave home. She settles 
herself into a certain routine which becomes 
part of her life—she is bound to it, at all 
points of her nature, by a thousand invisible 
tiny links. She “ grows there,” as a familiar 
expression has it, and if she is wrenched out 
of her environment, she suffers dreadfully at 
the severing of these ties. She cannot express 
herself, or give a coherent reason for her 
dismay at the prospect of a visit; so her 
parents, thinking it “ so good for her,” 
joyfully arrange for her to go and stay 
with relations or acquaintance at a distance. 
The news comes upon her like a thunderclap 
of misfortune, but she cannot protest; she 
knows she is absurd, and can only suffer in 
dumb anticipation of the hour that steals 
swiftly nearer and nearer. Then she finds 
herself borne away by inexorable necessity, 
and has to endure the torture of home¬ 
sickness—that misery of the young so little 
understood, so terrible to bear. She is 
usually so far alive to the unreason of her 
suffering as to keep it to herself; but her hosts 
think her a “ most uninteresting girl.” If she 
stays long enough, they perhaps change their 
opinion, for her nature may strike root afresh 
and put forth little timid buds and leaves, 
but in the interval neither she nor her 
entertainers are much the better for her 
visit. Poor child! I think parents and 
guardians should be very merciful over this 
malady of shyness and homesickness. The 
tendency to its attacks does not usually 
increase with age, and gentle remedies are 
the best whenever possible. 

As a visitor among strangers the shy and 
homesick girl is not a success. She cannot 
appear at her best, or do herself justice in any 
way, and unless there is very strong reason for 
uprooting her, it seems best to let her flourish 
happily where she grows. 

Of a very different type is the haphazard 
girl-visitor. She is not embarrassed by shy¬ 
ness in the very least; she delights to come 
and stay with you, and generally lets you 
know the fact beforehand, informing you that 
she has a round of visits to pay and will come 
and see you “ some time ” during the series. 
When exactly she will arrive it is difficult to 
ascertain. You are obliged, at risk of paining 
and surprising her, to give her a general 
joyful invitation, unless, indeed, you can 
hedge yourself round with definite engage¬ 
ments, and tell her, “ This, and this only, 
is my free time.” Even if you do this, 
she has a knack of frustrating you. “ She 
knows you will not mind her coming a week 
earlier (or later) than arranged ; it does not in 
the least matter what room she has, you will 
make no difference for her,” etc., etc. ; or she 


enters, with the uncomfortable freedom born 
of old friendship, into your plans, and points 
out that she will not in any way interfere with 
them by her presence. You have, of course, 
to give in, for hospitality is an exacting virtue : 
one might almost say of it “Noblesse oblige .” 
Then you begin to expect her. A vague and 
affectionate scrawl at the last instant mentions 
some train, snatched at random from a last 
year’s time-table, and probably quite wrong; 
or she gives an approximate hour for coming, 
or gives no hour at all. Or a wire, wrongly 
addressed, turns up, with vast sums to pay for 
porterage, after the carriage has started for 
the station, several miles away, to meet her, 
and you hear that for some trivial reason she 
is not coming till to-morrow. She drives the 
team of her own impulse and convenience 
serenely over your ordered garden of domestic 
routine, and never suspects that the process is 
devastating. “ Oh, we are such old friends! 
You would make no difference for me, I know, 
darling ! ” 

Perhaps you are a newly-married woman, 
with not a very large house, or staff of servants, 
and when your erratic friend does arrive, 
beaming, it is with a box of such colossal 
dimensions that it nearly fills up the hall, and 
can only, with the utmost difficulty and damage 
to your fresh staircase decorations, be hauled 
up to her bedroom by some hired minion from 
without. All the time she stays, you are 
haunted by the depressing thought that it has 
to be brought down again! Your visitor 
never has any postage stamps, and is apt to 
be late for meals, while if you propose any 
excursion, you are obliged to practise guile as 
to the hour it is necessary to be ready. She 
is equally haphazard as to any attention she 
requires from your maids, wanting you to send 
out telegrams and letters at inconvenient hours, 
and in domestic parlance “making work,” but 
she is very good-natured, and would atone for 
it all by liberal “tips” at the moment of 
departure, if she had not forgotten to get 
change in time. 

You may indeed think yourself lucky if you 
get rid of her at the end of her proposed stay. 
The next visit she is to pay is probably vague, 
and if she is happy with you, she will not 
move on, until some new freak seizes her, when 
her exit is extremely sudden. She does not 
depart empty-handed, for, like Autolycus, she 
is “ a snapper-up of unconsidered trifles.” 
She borrows a favourite novel to read on her 
journey and forgets to return it; while silver 
thimbles, scissors, pocket handkerchiefs, have 
a knack of vanishing with her, not from any 
desire for petty larceny, but by reason of the 
happy vagueness of her discernment between 
meum and tuum. 

A very different type of visitor is she who 
depends upon being amused, to a formal and 
troublesome extent. She will never be found 
guilty of the haphazard entry of the girl we 
have been describing. On the contrary, her 
arrival is planned long beforehand, to the 
hour; long enough, she considers, for you to 
have made abundant provision for her enter¬ 
tainment. When there is question of a visit 
from this girl, you are instantly absorbed in 
anxious thought as to the planning out of the 
time in the diversions suitable to town or 
country, wherever you may live. She has a 
way of silently making you feel that she vigi¬ 
lantly exacts from you the utmost dues of hospi¬ 
tality in this way ; which, to do her justice, she 
is willing to return to the uttermost mite when 
you visit her. She brings dresses suitable for 
every sort of function, and you feel guilty if 
she has not opportunities of wearing them all. 
She is too well-bred openly to demand dances, 
concerts, private views, hunting, riding, 
tennis—the small gaieties of local society, or 
the larger functions of town; but all the same 
you are conscious that she considers it as her 
prerogative to be feted and “ taken about,” and 


quietly regards her visit as a failure if this is 
not done. I think many newly-married girls, 
who have not had time to settle down in 
their fresh neighbourhood, have been made to 
feel a little at a loss by the visit, so eagerly 
anticipated, of their dearest home friend, just 
because she is a visitor of this exacting type. 
She has an extremely high ideal of the 
qualities of a good hostess, and as she is 
prepared to strive after that ideal in her own 
person, she expects it from you. She is often 
exceedingly charming; but none the less is 
she fatiguing, and a visit from her is a serious 
matter. 

A “ missionary spirit” (I do not wish to 
use the term flippantly) in a visitor is a thing 
to be dreaded. There are girls who are 
always burning to set you right, and their 
entry into another home—especially if it is the 
home of a friend about their own age—affords 
them unlimited opportunities in this way. 
They remind one in their own person of the 
irritating articles on “home decoration” in 
which the local carpenter is to transform your 
home into a thing of beauty for eighteenpence. 
Your neighbourhood, your garden, your 
furniture, your dress, even your table, if you 
are intimate enough, all afford opportunities 
for criticism, gently insinuated. Whatever 

ou or your mother may achieve in the role of 

ouse-mistress, your friend always knows of 
something better, and tells you indirectly how 
it can be done; she casually mentions what 
she has seen in other houses, taking care, of 
course, to preserve her remarks from absolute 
rudeness. You may be fond of her, but she 
manages always to leave an uncomfortable 
impression behind. 

I have purposely chosen types of visitors 
that may figure rather as a warning than an 
example, for everyone can picture the ideal 
visitor: the girl whose coming brightens up 
the house, who instantly makes herself at one 
with the family life, who lets you feel that she 
can enjoy anything that is going on and needs 
no special “ entertaining.” If illness should 
occur during her visit, she is invaluable as a 
helper instead of an interloper whom you 
immediately wish to get rid of. She is 
welcomed with joy, and allowed to depart 
with grief and reluctance. And the reason is 
that she has le2rnt the secret of unselfishness : 
she is like Mrs. Browning’s “ My Kate.” 

“ I doubt if she said to you much that 
could act 

As a thought or suggestion : she did not 
attract 

In the sense of the brilliant or wise; I 
infer 

’Twas her thinking of others made you 
think of her.” 

Such a visitor is specially delightful in the 
homes of old and lonely people. Age needs 
the presence of youth to brighten and to 
cheer, and when there are no children to take 
up this natural duty, the blank in the later 
years of life is often very painful. Yet old 
people cannot bear to be made to feel that 
their visitor has come as a sort of blessed 
martyr to their needs, or requires entertain¬ 
ment they cannot give ; they would rather be 
dull and lonely. Girls, remember this! and 
if you can forget yourselves in making an old 
and solitary hostess cheerful, never mind the 
quiet house, and the uneventful routine. You 
will in return (though this is no motive to 
urge) probably learn lessons of life that maybe 
of value unspeakable in after years. 

The beautiful old saying has a significance 
which should be laid to heart by the girl- 
visitor as well as by those who practise 
hospitality in these latter days. 

“Be not forgetful to entertain strangers: 
for thereby some have entertained angels 
unawares.” 

Lily Watson. 
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Hie ember gloWof 
the year is dead. 
And the white-ash of 
the snow/ is spread 
Oer the memiy of the 
days Which are fled 
For Ay 



Hoarse moans the Wind 
thipugh the Leafless trees 
Where sighed the hreatl 
of the summer breej 
And the mists hang 
heavy upon the ' 
And chill . 

Tis everisong-artcf 
ebb and flow/ 

Of Summer Voices 
is faint artel low/, 
And tire echo We 
hear With the sunset 
A dirge . ^>toW, 
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The scudding Wrack of 
^ the stonily night 
Speeds overhead With 
a Wild delight, 
And the scene ischec- 
quenecl with Silviy light 
1 And gloom. 

OLife — the days of 
thy^yearare o'er, 
And sunlight and si tad' 
oW shall be no more , 
But the solidground 
of the further shore 
Is Where ? 


0 Soul -tl iou hast Wings? 
let the gra\/e of thy_years, 
Be the graVe of thy doubts 
— of thy manifold fears. 
Know/ thou that the Way 
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MORE ABOUT PEGGY. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

The next morning Peggy and Eunice 
converted the library into a work-room, 
and cut out their blouses by the aid of 
paper patterns borrowed from Mrs. 
Saville’s maid. This dignitary had 
made several offers of help, which had 
been courteously but firmly refused, for 
the two new hands were determined to 
accomplish their task unaided, and 
thereby to secure the honour and glory 
to themselves. 

“ The first step is easy enough. Any 
baby could cut out by a pattern! ” 
Peggy declared, but an hour’s work 
proved that it would have required a very 
intelligent baby indeed to have accom¬ 
plished the feat. It was extraordinary 
how confusing a paper pattern could be ! 
The only thing that seemed more 
confusing than the pattern itself was 
the explanation which accompanied it. 
Peggy tossed the separate pieces to and 
fro, the while she groaned over the 
mysterious phrases. “‘Place the per¬ 
forated edge on the bias of the cloth ! ’ 
Which is the perforated edge ? Which 
is the bias ? ‘ Be careful to see that the 

nicked holes come exactly in the middle 

of-’ I don’t know in the least which 

they call the ‘nicked holes’ ! I can’t 
think what is the use of half these silly 
little pieces. If I couldn’t cut out a 
pattern better than that, I’d retire from 
the business. Why can’t they tell you 
plainly what you have to do ? ” 

So on she stormed, prancing from one 
side of the table to the other, shaking 
the flimsy sheets in an angry hand, and 
scattering pins and needles broadcast 
on the carpet, while Eunice, like the 
tortoise, toiled slowly away, until bit by 
bit the puzzle became clear to her mind. 
She discovered that one piece of the 
pattern stood for half only of a particular 
seam, while others, such as collar and 
cuffs, represented a whole; mastered 
the mystery of holes and notches, and 
explained the same to Peggy, who was 
by no means too grateful for her 
assistance. 

“Well, I’ll take your word for it! ” 
she said. “ I myself can make nothing 
out of an explanation so illogical and 
lacking in common-sense. I’ll cut the 
stupid thing out as you say, and see 
what comes of it. Here goes-” 

Her scissors were in the silk before 
Eunice had time to protest, and away 
she hacked, with such speed and daring 
that she had finished the cutting out 
before the other had finished her careful 
preparation of the first seam. 

“Now then for the tacking!” she 
cried, and for five minutes on end there 
was silence, until—“ Dear me! ” quoth 
Miss Peggy in a tone of dismay, and 
peaked solemn brows over her work. 

“ What is the matter ? Has some¬ 
thing gone wrong ? ” 

“ Um—yes ! Seems to have done. 
The stupid old silk must have got 
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twisted about somehow, when I was 
cutting out this back. The roses are 
all upside down ! ” She spoke in a 
studiedly careless manner, but Eunice’s 
face was a picture of woe. To her 
orderly mind the accident seemed 
irretrievable, and yet how was it to be 
remedied, when extravagant Peggy had 
used every fragment of her material! 
Her face fell, her voice thrilled with 
horror. 

“Never! You don’t mean it! Plow 
dreadful! What will you do ? Oh, 
Peggy, take mine, do, and let me buy 
something else for myself.” 

“Not an inch ! It’s no use, Eunice, 
I will not do it! We are going to have 
blouses alike, and that’s settled. That’s 
the worst of these flower patterns, they 
do cut out so badly : but it is no use 
grieving over what cannot be cured. Go 
on with your work, my dear, and don’t 
mind me.” 

“ But what will you-” 

“Sew it up as it is! I’m not sure 
that it won’t look better, after all. 
More Frenchy ! ” and Peggy pinned the 
odd pieces together, and smiled at the 
effect with a complacency which left the 
other breathless with astonishment. 
She seemed oblivious of the fact that 
she had made a mistake, and utterly 
unconcerned at the prospect of wearing 
a garment in which the pattern reversed 
itself in back and front. Such a state 
of mind was inconceivable to the patient 
toiler, who rounded every corner with 
her scissors as carefully as if an un¬ 
toward nick meant destruction, and 
pinned and repinned half a dozen times 
over before she could satisfy herself of 
the absence of crinckles. Peggy was 
ready to be “tried on” before Eunice had 
half finished the first process, and though 
she went obediently at the first call, the 
ordeal was a painful one to all concerned. 
Eunice was so nervous and ignorant 
that she dare hardly make an alteration 
for fear of making bad worse, while 
Peggy wriggled like an eel, turning her 
head now over this shoulder, now over 
that, and issued half a dozen contra¬ 
dictory orders at the same moment. 

“ The shoulder creases—put the pins 
in tighter! The back is too wide—take 
a great handful out of the middle seam. 
Why does it stick out like that at the 
waist, just where it ought to go in ? 
Oh, the fulness, of course, I forgot that. 
Leave that alone then, and go on to the 
neck. Put pins in all round where the 
band ought to go.” 

“ Tryings on ” were numerous during 
the next few mornings, but while 
Eunice’s blouse gradually assumed a 
trig and reputable appearance, Peggy’s 
developed each time a fresh set of 
creases and wrinkles. Neither girl was 
experienced enough to understand that 
carelessly cut and badly tacked material 
can never attain to a satisfactory result, 
nor in truth did they trouble very much 
over the deficiency, for Peggy no sooner 


descried a fault, than her inventive 
genius hit on a method of concealing it. 
Revers, ruches and bows were tacked on 
with a recklessness which made Eunice 
gasp with dismay, but she could not 
deny that the effect was “Frenchy ” and 
even artistic, for whatever might be 
Miss Peggy’s shortcomings as a plain 
sewer, she had a gift of graceful draping 
which amounted almost to genius. 
After the first day’s experience Peggy 
had readily consented to her friend’s 
plea for a week’s preparation, and well 
it was that she had done so, for it was 
five good days before the bodices were 
sufficiently finished to allow the sleeves 
to be taken in hand. Oh, those sleeves ! 
Who would ever have believed that it 
could be so difficult to fit such simple 
things, or to persuade them to adapt 
themselves to holes expressly provided 
for their accommodation. The girls 
spent weary hours turning, twisting, 
pleating in, letting out, tacking and 
untacking, until at length Peggy’slong- 
worn patience gave way altogether, 
and she vowed that not once again 
should the blouse go on her back 
until she donned it for the evening’s 
exhibition. 

“ If they are not right this way, they 
will have to be wrong ! I can’t waste 
all my life fussing over a pair of sleeves. 
What can it matter whether they are 
put an inch one way or the other ? They 
have just got to settle down and be 
happy where I put them, for I’m not 
going to move them any more ! ” 

She frowned as she spoke and drew 
an impatient sigh, which did mot al¬ 
together refer to the work on hand. 
There was a weight on her heart which 
refused to be conjured away even by the 
presence of Arthur and Eunice and the 
interests and occupations which they 
brought with them. Rob was angry— 
no, what was even worse, he was not 
angry, but with a stupid masculine 
blindness had taken for granted that his 
company was no longer desired. Nearly a 
fortnight had passed since that miserable 
afternoon, and not once had he been 
inside the gates of Yew r Hedge. She had 
met him twice, and each time had come 
home from the interview feeling more 
miserable, as Rob elaborately sustained 
his old friendly manner. To cry, 
“Hallo, Peggy!” on meeting; to 
discuss the doings of the neighbourhood 
in an easy-going fashion, as if no cloud 
hovered between them, and then to 
march past the very gates without 
coming in, refuse invitations on trumpery 
excuses, and attend a church at the 
opposite end of the parish—such 
behaviour as this was worse than in¬ 
consistent in Peggy’s eyes, it approached 
perilously near hypocrisy ! 

“I don’t care!” she told herself 
recklessly, but she did care all the same, 
and her heart gave a throb of relief 
when on the morning of what had come 
to be known in the family as “ Blouse 
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day,” Arthur announced his intention 
of asking both the Darcy brothers to 
dinner. 

“After your hard work you ought 
to have an audience to admire and 
applaud,” he said, “and I shall tell 
them we want them particularly. They 
were asking how your dressmaking was 
getting on the other day, so I am sure 
they will be glad to accept. You won’t 
want an answer, I suppose, Mistress 
Housekeeper? They can return with 
me or not, as the case may be ? ” 

“ Certainly ! Certainly ! It makes no 
difference,” said Peggy loftily, and thus 
it happened that the girls went upstairs 
to dress that evening without knowing 
who would be waiting to receive them 
when they made their entrance into the 
drawing-room. The blouses were laid 
out in the dressing-room which con¬ 
nected the two bedrooms, and to a 
casual glance there was no doubt which 
was the more successful. The one 
could boast no remove from the common¬ 
place, the other was both artistic and 
uncommon, a garment which might 
have come direct from the hands of a 
French modiste. Eunice’s face fell as 
she looked, and she breathed a sigh of 
depression. 

“ Oh, Peggy, how horrid mine looks 
beside yours ! What a mean, skimpy 
little rag ! I am ashamed to appear in 
it. You will look beautiful, perfectly 
beautiful! You have done it splen¬ 
didly.” 

Peggy gave a murmur of polite dis¬ 
claimer, and pursed in her lips to restrain 
a smile. 

“Wait until they are on, dear. You 
can never tell how a thing looks until it 
is on,” she said reassuringly, but alas, 
for Peggy little did she dream how 
painfully she would discover the truth 
of her own words. 

A quarter of an hour later Eunice was 
hooking the front of her bodice, when 
the door burst open and in rushed 
Peggy, red in the face, gasping for 
breath, her neck craned forward, her 
arms sticking out stiffly on either side, 
for all the world like a waxen figure in a 
shop window. 

“My neck!” she gasped. “My 
sleeves! They torture me ! My arms 
are screwed up like sausages. The 
collar band cuts like a knife. I’m like 
a trussed fowl—I’ll burst! I know I 
shall! I’ll die of asphixiation. What 
shall I do ? What shall I do ? What 
can have happened to make it like 
this ? ” 

“Oh, dear! oh, dear! You do look 
uncomfortable. It was big enough when 
you tried it on last. You must have 
drawn in the arm-holes while you were 
sewing them. Yes, you have ! I can 
see the puckers, and the sleeves are 
stretched so tight too. You didn’t take 
them in again, surely ? ” 

“Just a tiny bit. They looked so 
baggy. But the collar, Eunice, the 
collar ! For pity’s sake take it off. I 
shall be raw in a moment. Take the 
scissors, pull—tug! Get it off as quick 
as you can.” 

“Take it off! But then what will 

you-” pleaded Eunice, but Peggy’s 

eyes flashed at her with so imperious a 


command that she began to snip with¬ 
out further protest. The band came off 
easily—astonishingly easily, and Peggy 
heaved a sigh of relief, and flapped her 
arms in the air. 

“ Wheu! That’s better. I can 
breathe again. I could not havQ borne 
it another moment. Now I should be 
fairly comfortable if only—only—the 
sleeves were a little bigger ! It is too 
late to let them out, but just round the 
arm-holes, eh ? A little tiny snip here 
and there to relieve the pressure ? ” 

She put her head on one side in her 
most insinuating fashion, but Eunice 
was adamant. Never, she protested, 
would she consent t6 such a step. No 
seam could be expected to hold, if 
treated in such fashion. How would 
Peggy like it if her sleeve came off 
altogether in the course of the evening ? 
There would be humiliation ! Better a 
thousand times a trifling discomfort 
than such a downfall as that! 

“Trifling!” echoed Peggy sadly. 
“ Trifling, indeed. Shows all you know. 
I am suffering tortures, my dear, and 
you stand there, cool and comfortable, 
preaching at me ! ” She paused for 
a moment, and for the first time stared 
scrutinously at her friend. Eunice 
looked charming, the simplicity of her 
dress giving a quaint, Quaker-like 
appearance to the sweet face. Plain as 
her blouse was, it was a remarkable 
success for a first effort, and though it 
had necessarily a dozen faults, the whole 
effect was neat and dainty. 

“What did I tell you!” groaned 
Peggy dismally. “Who looks better 
now, you or I ? I look 1 beautiful,’ don’t 
I, perfectly beautiful. It’s so becoming 
to have no collar band, and one’s arms 
sticking out like flails! I sha’n’t be 
able to eat a bite. It’s as much as 
I can do to sit still, much less move 
about. I’ll put on a fichu, and then 
I can leave some hooks unfastened to 
give myself a little air.” 

It seemed indeed the best solution, 
since somehow or other it was necessary 
to conceal the jagged silk round the neck. 
Peggy pinned on a square of chiffon but 
the numerous trimmings, over which it 
lay, gave a clumsy appearance to her 
usually trim little figure, while discom¬ 
fort and annoyance steadily raised the 
colour in her cheeks. She was conscious 
of appearing at her worst, and for one 
moment was tempted to throw aside her 
plan, and take to ordinary evening-dress. 
Only for one moment, however, for the 
next she decided roundly against so mean 
a course. What if she had failed, her 
guest had succeeded, and why rob her 
of praise well earned ? After all, would 
she not have been a hundred times more 
distressed if positions had been reversed, 
and Eunice was suffering her present 
discomfort! The cloud left her brow, 
and she led the way downstairs with a 
jaunty air. 

“Come along, come along! I’ve 
always vowed that I enjoyed a good 
beating, and now I’ve got a chance of 
proving the truth of my words. You are 
a born dressmaker, my dear, and the 
sooner I retire from the business the 
better. You will be the hero of the 
occasion, and I shall be the butt, but 


don’t look so remorseful, I implore you. 
It has been a great joke, and some day 
—years hence !—I may even see some 
humour in the present condition of my 
arms. I’m accustomed to being teased, 
and don’t care one little bit how much 
they deride me ! ” 

A moment later, as the drawing-room 
door opened, she realised indeed how 
little she cared, for Rob was not there. 
His excuses had evidently already been 
made, for no allusion was made to his 
absence, while her own appearance with 
Eunice was the signal for a general 
rising, everyone exclaiming and applaud¬ 
ing, and walking round in admiring 
circles. Eunice was overwhelmed with 
congratulations, while Peggy had to run 
the gauntlet of remorseless family 
banter. 

Only one voice was raised in her 
behalf, but Hector Darcy declared with 
unblushing effrontery that he voted in 
her favour, and held to his decision in 
spite of all that the others could say. 
Peggy deplored his want of taste, yet 
felt a dreary sense of comfort in his 
fealty. It soothed the ache at her heart, 
and made her so unconsciously gentle 
in return that the Major’s hopes went up 
at a bound. 

After dinner, chairs were carried into 
the verandah, and Peggy made no 
demur when Hector set her seat and his 
own at a little distance from the rest. 
Perhaps at heart she was even a little 
grateful to him for being so anxious to 
enjoy her society, for no one else seemed 
to desire it for that moment. Colonel 
and Mrs. Saville were talking content¬ 
edly together, Arthur was engrossed with 
Eunice, Rob—ah, where was Rob ? 
Had he made up his mind never to enter 
Yew Hedge again ? Peggy turned her 
conversational gift to account, and led 
the subject so subtly in the way she 
would have it go, that presently Hector 
found himself explaining the cause of 
his brother’s absence, believing that 
that explanation was entirely of his own 
offering. 

“ Rob is busy writing a paper for 
some magazine or review, and can think 
of nothing else. You know what he is 
when he once g6ts mounted on his 
hobby ! He would have thought it a 
terrible waste of time to have left his 
papers to come out to dinner.” 

Well, well, the time had been when 
Rob would not have thought it waste of 
time to spend an evening with his friend ; 
when not even an article for a review 
would have prevented him from witness¬ 
ing the completion of an enterprise in 
which his partner was interested. 

It was a very woe-begone Peggy who 
crept into bed that evening. Her arms 
were stiff and sore from their long 
pressure, there were the deep red marks 
on her shoulders where the seams had 
pressed into the flesh, but the ache in 
her heart was worse to bear than either 
one or the other. She burrowed her 
little brown head into the pillow, and the 
salt tears trickled down her nose. 

“ Nobody loves me ! ” she sobbed. 
“Nobody loves me! Mellicent was 
right. He loves beetles better than 
me ! ” 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER IV. 

“ It seems as if she had been with us years 
instead of months only. How did we ever 
get on without her? Uncle John certainly 
did us a good turn when he sent us Janet. 
Just listen to the children, Will! She must 
be telling them something very amusing to 
make them laugh like that.” 

“Ah, she soon found her way to your heart 
by her pretty ways with the children. But I 
wonder sometimes how long she will care to 
remain on this out-of-the-way farm ! It does 
not seem the place for her. She would be an 
ornament to any society, and there is not 
much of that for her here,” said Mr. Thornton 
laughing. 

He and his wife were sitting together on 
the stoep or verandah that ran round two 
sides of their comfortable farmhouse, which 
stood some miles north of the little town of 
Bethulie, in the Orange Free State. They 
had been enjoying their afternoon cup of 
coffee and a few minutes’ rest from the busy 
occupation of the day. 

“ I am sure,” resumed Mrs. Thornton 
warmly, “ that no one could throw herself 
more heartily into her work than Janet does ; 
it is a pleasure to see how thorough she is 
in anything that she takes in hand. I often 
think when watching her that she fulfils the 
command : ‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to 
do, do it with thy might.’ I do not believe, 
Will, that she has any hankering whatever 
after society.” 

“ My dear,” rejoined her husband, “ I never 
meant to bring an accusation against her. It 
would be only natural, I consider, for a young 
and pretty girl to want sometimes more 
variety than we can give her here; but she 
does seem remarkably contented so far and to 
have cpiite identified herself with the family.” 

“ Quite, and you must remember that she 
has to work for her living and could not 
afford to run off to amuse herself whenever 
the fancy takes her,” continued Mrs. Thorn¬ 
ton. “And she had that little change to 
Bloemfontein. It was lucky the Palmers taking 
such a fancy to her, so that she had the trip 
at no expense to speak of. The outing and 
bracing air did her decided good. But,” 
after a pause, “ did it ever strike you, Will, 
that she seemed more than ordinarily dis¬ 
appointed at not getting down to Kimber¬ 
ley in July ? I have sometimes feared-” 

“ Come, little woman, out with it. You 
have some romantic notion in your head, I’ll 
be bound.” 

“ Don’t laugh, Will. She did seem to care 
so very much about it. And I cannot help 
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seeing that she looks out eagerly for letters. 
I would not for the world pry into her affairs, 
but it is a fact that she did have a good many 
from Kimberley. Lately, since they have 
not come so often, she has seemed to me 
to droop a little, and sometimes, when she 
does not know that I am watching her, she 
looks troubled and anxious.” 

“ What an imagination you have, my 
dear! ” and Mr. Thornton laughed good- 
naturedly. “ But it is as well to be prepared. 
If you will have so young and charming a 
helper, you must not wonder if half a dozen 
young men come about the place to try and 
persuade her to leave you and adorn their own 
particular home. However, you will soon 
know the worst, for she has promised, she 
says, to spend these next holidays at the 
Fields. But I must leave Miss Esdaile’s 
engrossing affairs for the present and be off 
to look after those new sheep.” 

Janet had now been nearly six months with 
the Thorntons, and on the whole it had been 
a happy time. She had received a warm 
welcome, and as we have seen from the 
above conversation, she had entered heartily 
into their life and had won a secure place in 
their esteem and affection. 

The quiet farm, situated in the midst of 
the "wide expanse of green veldt, pleased her. 
Very quiet it was, for of near neighbours there 
were scarcely any, and only those who have 
experienced life on a solitary up-country farm 
can realise its monotony. But Janet, used 
to a quiet life in England, did not feel it as 
trying as many might have done, and happily 
she possessed plenty of resources for leisure 
hours. And of work there was certainly no 
lack! She greatly enjoyed having to do 
some of the cooking, and though knowing 
little about it to begin with, she became 
before long quite an expert, and was very 
proud of each new achievement. 

A farmer’s wife in the Free State has 
constant trouble with servants. Occasionally 
she may meet with a treasure, but as a rule 
she has difficulty in getting coloured girls 
who will work well. She has further 
difficulty in keeping them, for they ouickly 
grow restless and tire of steady work.” She 
has to be constantly looking after them and 
must be ready to do all sorts of things 
herself. 

Manual work was a new and real enjoyment 
to Janet, and she was delighted to learn to 
r.sc her duster and broom dexterously, and, 
above all, to add clear-starching and ironing 
to the list of her accomplishments. 

Mrs. Thornton laughed at her enthusiasm. 

“All very well, this is winter-time. Wait 


and see how you feel about it in December and 
January. You will not linger over the irons 
then ! ” 

She could not tell, as she listened to the 
girl singing softly over her work, that she had 
a powerful motive in learning all she could, 
which helped to make everything easy to her, 
“Archie shall see "what a splendid house¬ 
keeper I am turning out,” she would think 
triumphantly. 

The children, of whom there were four, were 
a great delight to Janet, and they, in their 
turn, became devoted to her and found the 
schoolroom under her rule lose all its terrors. 
Unlike their former teacher, she loved to share 
in their games and pleasures. They used to 
climb the nearer kopjes (low, flat-topped hills) 
and search for the hardy ferns sometimes 
found on them, or wander on the veldt, where 
Janet was astonished at the innumerable ant- 
heaps, often of great size, and where she liked 
to watch the pretty little meer-cat standing 
on its mound, surveying its surroundings. 

But what she most delighted in was to ride 
with the children. She had never ridden in 
England, but here she had the free use of a 
horse, and she soon became a fearless horse¬ 
woman. What splendid rides they had over 
the veldt ! She grew to love those great 
plains, almost destitute of trees, -with the 
lonely kopjes covered with low bush and 
stones standing here and there like sentinels, 
and the wonderful deep blue sky over all. 

But in spite of her various pleasures, Janet 
at this time, as Mrs. Thornton had rightly 
surmised, was becoming uneasy. A growing 
anxiety was at her heart. Mr. Codrington’s 
letters had at first been frequent and full of 
passionate love, and she had eagerly counted 
the days to the July holidays w’hen she was to 
have spent a fortnight at Kimberley. 

But “ Man proposes, God disposes.” 

Little Elsie Thornton had a dangerous 
illness and Janet could not leave Water- 
fontein. In vain Mr. Codrington urged her to 
come down. 

“ What are these people to you? You belong 
to me, my darling, and I can’t get on without 
you. You know that I am obliged to go into 
the Colony very soon for a month, so that if 
you do not come now, we shall have so long 
to wait.” 

But Janet was firm. It cost her many a 
tear to wTite her answer, but she could not 
leave Mrs. Thornton in this time of anxiety 
and with all the extra work which the illness 
involved. 

Mr. Codrington wrote again, and this time 
angrily. 

“ You cannot care for me as you say you do ; 
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or you would not put these strangers before 
me. What do they signify ? /want you.” 

In her loyalty Janet tried to make excuses 
for him. It was hard on him ; he did not 
know them and could not realise their great 
kindness to her, a lonely stranger. She would 
not allow herself to call his feeling by its right 
name—selfishness. True love puts itself aside 
and seeks to help and strengthen the one 
beloved in any difficult or trying time. But 
she was deeply pained by his reproaches, and 
when after this his letters became less warm 
and less frequent, she felt it keenly. 

“But I could not have done otherwise,” 
she would repeat to herself. “ The little one 
nearly died, and Mrs. Thornton could never 
have got through that time alone.” 

She was to have a holiday in September 
instead, and it was arranged that she should 
spend the three weeks at Kimberley. It 
seemed a long time to wait. Then she would 
laugh at herself for her impatience. 

“It will be all right then. The old saying 
holds good still, and the course of true love 
never does run smooth. Archie is naturally 
impatient, and letters are a poor medium for 
an explanation. He will not doubt my love 
when he sees me.” 

Yet she could not help telling herself that 
she would not so soon have mistrusted him. 
It never occurred to her simple and loyal 
mind to suspect any further cause for his 
increasing coolness. 

September came at last, and on the very 


day on which Mr. and Mrs. Thornton had 
been discussing her, Janet received a note 
from Miss Codrington, fixing the twenty- 
fourth as the day for her visit. “Archie had 
been obliged to go out to keep an engage¬ 
ment,” she said, “ so, though sorry not to 
write, had asked her to send a line to make 
final arrangements.” 

Despite her resolves, Janet in her dis¬ 
appointment could not suppress a feeling of 
discomfort. It was some little time now 
since Mr. Codrington had written, and some¬ 
thing in the tone of that last letter had jarred 
upon her, although she could not have told 
why it was. So that when on the morning of 
the twenty-fourth Mr. Thornton drove her 
into Bethulie and saw her off on her long 
railway journey to Kimberley, her feelings 
were not entirely unmixed happiness after all. 
In her pocket was a long chatty letter from 
Mrs. Miles, received by the last Cape mail. 
The old lady had written to her regularly, 
ignoring entirely what had passed between 
Janet and her son, but this was the first time 
that she had renewed her invitation to the 
girl to pay her a visit at the Cape. 

“ I do not know,” she wrote, “ how long 
holidays your friends give you, but you must 
consider yourself engaged to me for some 
part, at any rate, of your Christmas holidays. 
Harold is already planning a trip up country 
when he gets his leave in January, and I 
should especially enjoy your companionship 
when he is absent, for I shall miss his 


constant visits. I fancy, too, that you are 
feeling your work rather tiring, for I think I 
detected slight signs of depression about your 
last letter. Not that you did not intend to 
write brightly, dear child—you always do that, 
though your letters are by- no means frequent 
enough.” 

Janet smiled as she re-read this sentence 
and then she sighed. 

“What a good friend she is to me,” she 
thought. “I must really persuade Archie to 
let me tell her of our engagement. If I were 
to stay with her I should never be able to 
keep it from her. It is good of her not to 
resent my refusal of her son’s offer when 
she is so devoted to him. And how fond 
his friend was of him! What very nice 
people they all were ! Poor man ! I hope he 
has got over his disappointment by this time ; it 
is dreadful to have to make people unhappy.” 

Janet had been unable to forget the look on 
Captain Miles’s grave earnest face when he 
learned that his suit was hopeless. He was 
the first man she had ever refused, and the 
doing so had given her much pain. 

The long journey came to an end at length, 
and on the platform at Kimberley Station 
stood Mr. Codrington awaiting her. Janet 
forgot everything in the delight of seeing him 
once more. Her luggage collected, he helped 
her into his “ spider ” and drove her rapidly 
to his father’s house in the fashionable quarter 
of the town. 

(To be concluded.) 


WHAT TO DO WITH A BUTTER TUB. 


The cost of the article itself is not more than 
sixpence, as provision merchants are glad to 
get rid of them. They are made very neatly 
of white wood, with wooden hoops, by our 
kinsfolk in Canada to pack the butter they 
send us in. A tub when dry shrinks, and the 
hoops would fall off; so, to prevent that, get 
some half-inch French nails and drive through 
the hoops into the staves, and then clench 
them inside, which will effectually keep the 
tub from dropping to pieces when it gets quite 


dry, for, when you purchase it, the tub is 
naturally wet. 

The first thing to do is to thoroughly wash 
the tub inside and out with hot water, soda, 
and soap to remove all grease, and put it aside 
to diy. Let this be done thoroughly, as paint 
will not dry if there is any grease on the wood, 
and we propose painting it and putting a little 
decoration on it; but before this three feet 
should be screwed on to the bottom. Large 
empty reels of cotton would do; but, if you 
want them shaped like those in 
the sketch, then you had better 
get a carpenter to make them for 
you. The feet, though not of 
course absolutely necessary, give 
such a finish to the appearance of 
the tub that I don’t think any reader 
would wish not to have them. 

As to the colour of the tub, I 
have indicated a dark rich one in 
the sketch ; but, of course, this is 
a matter of taste, though I think 
if it were painted a deep peacock- 
blue it would be very effective in 
a room, and would take decoration 
well. If you decide upon this 
colour, then get two pounds of 
white lead ground in oil, which 
you can purchase at a good oil- 
shop, half a pint of linseed oil, 
one pennyworth of driers and tubes 
of Prussian blue, emerald green, 
and French ultramarine, also a 
little turpentine. Pour some oil 
upon the lead, which you could 
put in an empty tobacco-tin, until 
it is well covered, with just a couple 
of dessertspoonfuls of turpentine 
and the driers. Let this wait for 
a while, though you can take a 
palette knife and stick it into the 
lead a few times to allow of the oil 
and turps amalgamating with it, 
and you can repeat this a few times. 
The next day the lead will be soft, 
and when stirred up should be 



the consistency of cream (not clotted). If 
still too thick, then add more oil and turps, 
and strain it through some fine muslin, rubbing 
it through with a brush. Then squeeze out 
some of the three tubes, and add a little of 
the white, and mix up on a palette, and then 
put into the pot of paint and stir up. This 
will tint it a bluish-green colour, and you can 
now put on your first coat of paint. A fiat 
hog brush about two inches wide will do well, 
or, if that is not procurable, use an ordinary 
round brush ; but a good brush will give you 
a better result, as the colour should be put on 
evenly. When this coat is dry, put a little 
more of the tube colours into your paint to 
darken it still more, and then give the tub its 
second coat. The last coat will have to 
contain very little white if your ground is to 
be dark, and you ought t© add a little more 
driers, as the tube colours take some time to 
dry, unless you put something in the nature 
of driers into it. 

When this last coat is quite hard, you can 
decorate or stencil your tub. If you put on 
some hand decoration, choose plants that lend 
themselves to the shape of the tub. I have 
indicated the iris as the motif; but the ox-eye 
daisy, meadow-sweet, and many other plants 
can be used with equal advantage. 

These tubs do most excellently for large 
ferns, palms, or other indoor plants. If you 
are content with plain painting, and do not 
care to decorate the tub, then you could finish 
with a coat of enamel, and paint the hoops a 
lighter colour. By the way, some of the tubs 
have three hoops, and this centre one will 
interfere with such a design as the one I have 
sketched. If you cannot get one with two 
hoops, remove this centre one if you wish 
to paint such a plant as the iris; but, if you 
use stencils, then a couple of rows of sten¬ 
cilling between the hoops will nicely ornament 
it. I should advise the painting of the inside 
of the tub with a couple of coats. 

Don’t forget to have a saucer or tiny tray at 
bottom of tub if you have a growing plant in 
it so that the water does not rot the wood. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


MEDICAL. 

Edna.—T he Rontgen ray photography has proved 
of great value to surgery. By its help the exact 
site of foreign bodies can he determined and their 
extraction rendered simple. Before the X-rays 
were known, it was often a long and tedious pro¬ 
cess to look for foreign bodies, and very frequently 
the search ended in failure. The X-rays have also 
proved of great value in the diagnosis of fractures 
and obscure diseases of the bones and joints. 
Sometimes the photographs will show stones in the 
kidney, sometimes they won’t; sometimes they will 
show stones which do not exist. As far as we 
know, gall-stones cannot be demonstrated by the 
Rontgen rays. But the Rontgen rays have not 
proved to be an unmixed blessing to the surgeon. 
Now, if a man breaks his leg, he goes to a surgeon, 
has it treated, and afterwards has an X-ray photo¬ 
graph taken of his leg to see what the bone looks 
like, and then brings an action against the surgeon 
because the bone is not as regular as its fellow! 
As a matter of fact, if the ultimate result of a 
fracture is unsatisfactory, the surgeon is very seldom 
to blame. After a fracture of any kind the broken 
bone never absolutely regains its former appear¬ 
ance, however well it may be treated. 

Madame Rhu. —Rheumatic fever or acute rheuma¬ 
tism is an acute infection which may occur to any 
one at any moment. Of all acute infectious 
diseases, rheumatism is the one which most fre¬ 
quently recurs. We know very little of what 
predisposes the body to become infected with rheu¬ 
matism—if indeed any predisposing cause is neces¬ 
sary. An attack of rheumatism is usually traced 
to sleeping in a damp room, or getting wet through, 
etc. ; but it must always be remembered how 
wonderfully easy it is to trace a disease to anything 
when you have made up your mind about it, and 
how very difficult is the task if you investigate with 
unbiassed judgment. We believe that sleeping in 
damp rooms may produce rheumatism, and it is 
not unlikely that the germ of rheumatism may be 
found to inhabit damp walls and clothes. We do 
not believe that getting wet can produce rheumatic 
fever. We do not think that your trouble is likely 
to develop into acute rheumatism. 

Punch. —There are three things that can be done to 
a mole to render it less noticeable. They are— 
removing it, bleaching it, and removing unsightly 
hairs from it. You can do no good whatever by 
applying caustics, or irritants, to moles, and the 
practice is fraught with great danger. Small dis¬ 
figuring moles which show a tendency to get larger 
rather than smaller are most suitable for removal. 
A minute linear scar is left after the operation. 
Moles which are chiefly noticeable from the excess 
of pigment they contain may be bleached with 
peroxide of hydrogen or chlorine water. Care is 
necessary in the use of either of these reagents, and 
they frequently fail to have any effect. Some moles 
are disfiguring chiefly from hairs growing upon 
them. If the hairs are long, coarse, and few in 
number, they may be removed by electrolysis. If 
they are short, silky, and numerous, they should be 
kept cleanly shaved. 

Mignonette. —A deposit of tartar upon the teeth is 
a frequent cause of unpleasant breath, besides 
being unsightly and causing the teeth to become 
loose. The tartar is carbonate of lime, and is 
deposited by the saliva. Why it becomes deposited 
on the teeth of some persons and not on those of 
others is not easy to answer. The reason why 
tartar loosens the teeth and taints the breath is 
that it deposits first upon the gums and the teeth 
just as they emerge from the gums. Little masses 
of food collect beneath the plates of tartar, decom¬ 
pose, and cause ulceration of the gums. This 
loosens the teeth and renders the breath offensive. 
The treatment for tartar is to have the teeth scaled. 
Scaling is exceedingly useful and saves the teeth. 
It is a little unpleasant to have done, but it neither 
lasts long nor is it expensive. You can now buy 
little cones of pumice-stone or cuttlefish, with 
which you can scale your own teeth for minor 
degrees of tartar. If, however, there is a good 
deposit of tartar, have it removed by a dentist this 
time, and prevent it from again accumulating by 
the use of the cone. Use an antiseptic tooth- 
powder, such as carbolic tooth-powder, and use 
your tooth-brush frequently. 

Rhubarb. —It is not usual for general practitioners 
to attend anybody, except members of their own 
profession, free of charge. There is no law to 
compel medical men to treat members of their 
profession without charge, but it is the ordinary 
etiquette of the profession to do so. Many medical 
men will attend needy clergymen without charge, 
but simply out of pure charity, for it is not the 
usual practice to do so. Whether a medical man 
will attend free a clergyman belonging to another 
creed, depends upon the amount of charity the 
medical man possesses. 

Japonica F.—Try a hair-wash containing jaborandi 
or cantharides. We do not know the composition 
of the two preparations that you mention, and so 
cannot give you any advice about them. 


Clarissa. —Of course cutting away the joint of the 
great toe is a serious surgical procedure, and would 
not be justifiable except as a last resource in the 
treatment of bunions. But after all, a bunion is a 
disease which, although frequently trivial, is often 
very serious. There are several minor operations 
that arc done for bunions, but personally we feel 
that if we are going to give a person an anaesthetic, 
and are about to use the knife at all, it is far better 
to at once do a thoroughly radical operation than 
just tinker about a little with the prospect of having 
to repeat the process again and again. The radical 
operation for severe bunion should not be per¬ 
formed unless the bunion is of old standing, and 
is at present giving trouble. Nor would it be justi¬ 
fiable to operate until other methods have been 
given a fair trial. The operation itself is by no 
means a very dangerous one, and, in a healthy 
person the right side of middle age, ought to be 
followed by success. 

Crisy. —A deodorant is a substance which destroys 
bad smells ; a disinfectant is a substance which 
kills organisms which are present. An antiseptic 
is practically the same as a disinfectant, but the 
term is chiefly used for preparations which are 
used on a smaller scale and chiefly for disinfecting 
the human body. Charcoal 'when dry is a deo¬ 
dorant, because it absorbs noxious gases. Char¬ 
coal when wet has no such power. It is therefore 
useless to take charcoal internally with the object 
of absorbing the gases in the stomach, because the 
charcoal is wetted before it gets to the stomach, 
and wet charcoal is inert. Charcoal is not a 
disinfectant. 

Vanity and Health. —We have never said that cor¬ 
sets of themselves were evil, nor have we ever 
advised girls to do without them, for there is no 
reason why they should not be worn. But we have 
always warned you against tight stays, because 
they are exceedingly injurious. You can easily tell 
if your corsets are too tight. Count the number of 
your respirations with your stays off, and then with 
your stays on. Walk about a little beforehand, 
and count the number of breaths you take in a 
minute. Normally, without stays, you should 
breathe fifteen to twenty times in that space of 
time. Then repeat the process with your corsets 
on. The number of breaths should not be in¬ 
creased. If the number is increased, the stays are 
too tight. When trying this test, get someone else 
to count your breaths when you are not aware of 
it, for the rate of the respirations is readily dis¬ 
turbed by the most trivial excitements. Other 
effects produced by tight stays are a feeling of 
fulness in the stomach after meals and palpitation. 
You should be able to button up your boots just as 
well with stays on as without them. You talk 
about “ pulling in ” ; if you have to use the slightest 
amount of force to fasten your stays, you wear them 
too tight. 

Kitty’s Mother. —You have probably got a little 
quiet inflammation about your knee. We advise 
you not to worry about the condition unless it gets 
worse or gives you pain. You are more likely to 
do harm than good by “ treating it ” at present. 

Elia. —The danger of inflammable hair-waslies is no 
joke. They are really exceedingly dangerous, and 
many disasters have occurred through their use. 
We have had four cases of severe burns due to 
using petroleum hair-washes under our care. Two 
of these cases died, and the other two were so 
disfigured by scars that their lives were a misery to 
them. Under no circumstances whatever should 
you use an inflammable hair-wash, or allow a hair¬ 
dresser to use it upon you. 

Adelaide. —That cancer is on the increase in New 
Zealand is true, but it is likewise true of all places 
where the civilised races are increasing. There is 
no country in the world whore cancer is as common 
as it is in London. The statement you heard, that 
in New Zealand cancer caused more deaths than 
any other disease, can scarcely be true. Cancer 
is, unfortunately, a common disease everywhere, 
but we much doubt if it is anywhere one of the first 
five most fatal complaints. Wherever the English 
are, tuberculosis is always the most fatal disease. 
The question of heredity in cancer we have often 
discussed before. It is not of much importance. 
Possibly the bacteriologist may in time give us some 
treatment for cancer. At the present time nothing 
hut immediate radical operation (if the cancer is in 
a place where it can be touched by the knife) has 
the slightest effect upon the disease. 

Lover of the “G. O. P.”—You really are a silly 
girl to worry over such a trivial matter ! “ Ought 

I to tell my intended husband that I have got hair 
on my lip and chin ? ” Surely, if the man has eyes, 
he can see your lip and chin ! Surely he must have 
noticed the hairs on your face, if they are sufficiently 
obvious to be noticed at all! You may bleach the 
hairs with peroxide of hydrogen if you like, or 
shave them, or leave them alone. 

Anxious Childif.. —What you see are the arteries of 
the neck throbbing. Every person can see and 
feel throbbing in her neck when she is excited. In 
some disorders the throbbing is visible even during 
rest. 


STUDY AND STUDIO. 

Camille. —We fear that our answer must appear too 
late to be of much use to you, so will only say that 
we should suggest to your friend that decorative 
articles, pictures, and so forth, to make her room 
homelike, will be of use, while she should take just 
the outfit of dresses that would be needed in or¬ 
dinary home life, for day and also for evening wear. 
There is every variety of dress where a number of 
young women congregate; but we should recom¬ 
mend your friend only to study her own taste and 
her purse. Pretty blouses for day and for quiet 
evening wear would, we should think, be especially 
useful. 

Nellie G.—We think the nearest place where your 
friend could be trained for kindergarten teaching is 
the Fosse High School, Leicester; Principal, Miss 
Morgan ; training fees and residence, forty guineas 
per annum: three entrance scholarships. She 
might also write to Miss Wroe, 29, Clarendon 
Road, Chorlton-on-Medlock, near Manchester; 
and full particulars would be given her by Miss 
Noble, Froebel Society, 4, Bloomsbury Square, 
London, W.C. 

Jessie. —We advise you to procure Brushwor/c , first 
book, by Miss Yeats, published by Philip and Son, 
32, Fleet Street; or Bnishwork , or Painting With¬ 
out Pencil Outline , by Dora Pearce, published by 
Charles Dible, 10, Paternoster Square. There is 
also a new series of sixpenny handbooks on the 
Arts issued by Dawbarn and Ward, 6, Farringdon 
Avenue, E.C. The first one, Designing and Draw¬ 
ing for Beginners, seems to us good. 

Bydand. —Bishop W. Alexander has written a com¬ 
mentary on the Epistles of St. John in the Ex¬ 
positor's Bible (Hoddcr), and is also author of 
Witness of the Psalms to Christ and Christianity 
(Bampton Lectures, 1876), published by Murray, 
who would tell you of further works of his. 

Willing to Work. —The fees at Girton College, 
Cambridge, are per term, paid in advance, 
covering board, lodging, instruction, and every¬ 
thing except personal expenses. There are no 
extras or college bills. Candidates must pass an 
entrance examination (fee £1) held in London in 
March and June, unless they have passed other 
examinations, such as the Cambridge Higher 
Local, or the London Matriculation. There are 
several scholarships and exhibitions. You can 
obtain instruction by correspondence in the sub¬ 
jects of the entrance and scholarship examinations 
from former students. The Secretary, Miss Shore 
Nightingale, 11, Quecnsborough Terrace, Bays- 
water, London, would send you a list of these 
teachers, and tell you anything else you wished to 
know. 

A Christian. —You should first write to the secre¬ 
tary of the foreign mission for which you wish to 
work. In your case, this would be Miss Angus, 
Ellerdale, Hampstead, London, N.W. She would 
send you a list of questions you must answer, and 
you would also have to supply testimonials as to 
your fitness for a missionary’s life, your experience 
in Christian work at home, and so forth. The 
next step is to meet the London Ladies’ Committee 
of the Zenana Mission, who would, if they accepted 
you, suggest the sort of training necessary. In 
the case of suitable candidates this is not usually a 
long training. But Miss Angus will give you all 
information. 

Excelsior. —If you “want to send a story to a 
publishing office,” all you have to do is to send it, 
with stamps for its return in case it is not accepted, 
and a letter to the publisher. You must judge 
ourself of the firm most likely to accept your work ; 
ut, if you are “ a beginner,” we must warn you 
against possible disappointment. 

A Sprig of White Heather (Ceylon)—Miss Millard, 
Teddington, Middlesex, offers to obtain second¬ 
hand copies, if possible, of any book wanted. We 
should suggest tliat you write to her, as we feel sure 
she will help you. 

Mollie. —Thanks, dear, for your very nice letter. 
Your poem “ Babies ” contains a pretty fancy. It 
is correct as to metre and rhyme. We should have 
left out the line— 

“ Others never free from pain,” 

for the idea of ever-suffering tiny children with no 
guardian care is sad and out of harmony with— 

“ Clouds of sorrow ne’er surround them,” 
and— 

“ Thus they live, kept from the blast.” 

If you write so, you should keep all your little ones 
happy, as in an imaginary world you well may keep 
them. We can honestly encourage you to go on 
exercising your pen, not forgetting to read all the 
good literature you can. Composition will be a 
pleasant exercise in your hours of loneliness if } r ou 
do not tire yourself. 

Komuraski San. —The quotation “ Ships that pass 
in the night” is from Longfellow's Tales of a 
Wayside Inn : Third Evening , Theologian's 
Second Tale : Elizabeth , Part iv. 
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THE GIRL'S OWN RARER. 


GIRLS’ employments. 

E. F. W. {Going into Business ).—Everything depends 
on whether you or your friend possess a thorough 
knowledge of dressmaking. The opening of a little 
shop might be a matter for later consideration. 
Some dressmakers think it helps them to have a 
shop in the window of which they can display some 
ready-made dresses and hats, but to us the plan 
scarcely appears advantageous. A lady will go to 
regular dressmakers for any little piece of work she 
may want done, involving sometimes the use of her 
own materials ; but if she sees ready-made articles 
in the window, she is inclined to suppose that the 
firm only wishes to sell the goods she sees, and 
does not care to undertake ordinary dressmaking. 
A dressmaking business has the great advantage 
also of not requiring capital, but only enough ready 
money to pay an outdoor apprentice a few shillings 
a week. But to open and stock even a small 
draper’s shop of the ordinary kind on an adequate 
scale, you would need certainly a few hundred 
pounds. The confectionary business would be 
much cheaper. You could buy your goods at 
cheap wholesale rates from some one or two manu¬ 
facturers, but the profits would be small, and not 
capable of being much increased. In any case, we 
do not advise you to buy an established business ; 
inexperienced people are excessively apt to lose 
money over such transactions. 

Birdie {Nursing ).—You ask whether you could be¬ 
come a nurse “without going into a London hos¬ 
pital ?” Certainly, but not without being trained 
in some hospital or nursing institution. At the 
end of three years’ training you would be free to 
earn your living as a private or district nurse, if 
you preferred to do so. In your case, we are in¬ 
clined to recommend district nursing. If you do 
not see your way to become a fully-trained nurse, 
you might perhaps be trained under the Ockley 
Nursing Association, and become a cottage nurse. 
The Hon. Secretary (to whom you might apply for 
particulars) is Mrs. Henry Lee Steere, The Cottage, 
Ockley. 

Studios A {Nursing in a Children's Hospital ).— 
Girls below twenty years of age are rarely, if ever, 
received into a children’s hospital. They are, how¬ 
ever, admissible as probationers at the Convalescent 
Home for Children, Loughton, Essex. Proba¬ 
tioners are received for one year as a training for 
general hospital work. Ordinary probationers re¬ 
ceive no salary. Paying probationers (who can 
enter the hospital for three months) are charged 
half-a-guinea per week. A somewhat similar 
system is in force at the Victoria Home for Invalid 
Children, Margate ; but here ordinary probationers 
are received for two years’ training, and nurses are 
paid salaries of from £20 to £30. 


“ Mavourneen C.” {Guide to Employments). —We 
have read your letter from the “ Far East ” with a 
great deal of pleasure. It is gratifying to know 
that out in China we have seven young readers 
who, like yourself and your sisters, find that The 
Girl’s Own Paper makes them “better acquainted 
with the thoughts and doings of the girls of the 
homeland.” You are evidently a true English 
girl, for although you have been so little in the 
Mother Country, you have the Briton’s desire to be 
doing something and making the best use of life. 
Sixteen is young, but not too young to be thinking 
about future work. At present you would like to 
study carefully some book which would tell you 
what girls can do. Much the fullest and best for 
your purpose is The Englishwoman's Year-Book, 
published by Messrs. A. and C. Black, Soho 
Square, London, W. You should order the edition 
for 1900. Possibly, however, new books are not 
readily obtainable in your part of China, and, 
should that be the case, you have but to ask for 
further information in regard to specific kinds of 
work for us gladly to offer any advice in our 
power. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Methodical Girl. —You should not destroy any 
such memoranda. People whom they may concern 
do not always know to what registry office they 
should apply. They should be put up together 
with other legal documents of the family, and the 
old Bibles in which dates of births, christenings, 
marriages, and deaths have been entered. 

Ax Old Subscriber. —In speaking to an Archdeacon, 
you address him as “ Mr. Archdeacon,” just as you 
say “Mr. Prebendary.” 

A. New Subscriber.— We do not know of any appli¬ 
ance suitable for taking ink-stains out of "leather 
that would not extract the dye also. 

Free-Wheel. —Given the same degree of nerve and 
of experience, a free-wheel would appear quite as 
safe in the midst of traffic as a fixed one. We have 
seen a free-wheel machine ridden in an amount of 
traffic that obliged us, on a fixed wheel, to get off 
and walk. It depends on the class of cj f cle you 
are accustomed to ride, and that, whichever it may 
be, will prove better than any other. Should you 
make a change, practise well upon it in private 
before you venture into a crowded thoroughfare. 

Devonian. —The name “Mafeking” is usually pro¬ 
nounced according to English rules of speaking, 
that is, that there being but one “ f,” we say 
“ Ma-fe-king”; but we believe that the local 
pronunciation of the name is “ Mef-fik-ing.” 

Effie M. Deans. —We consider Mrs. Beeton’s an 
excellent book on household management, and do 
not know of any preferable to it. 


A. B. C.—We offer you two recipes for extracting 
ink-stains—from linen, dip the stain in pure melted 
tallow, and then wash in the ordinary way; from a 
carpet, by pouring milk on it freely, and leaving it 
to soak in. Scoop up any superfluous ink, and rub 
in the milk. This should be repeated, if not quite 
effectual at first, and then wash it with cold water 
(without soap) and rub dry. This should be done 
while the ink is still wet. More time will have to 
be expended over the stain if it has dried. 

Loddish Merne. —For the fly-leaf or title-page of a 
writing album, some lines from Lord Lyttelton’s 
Prologue to Thomson’s Coriolanus might be suit¬ 
able, viz.: 

“ For his chaste Muse employed her heaven- 
taught lyre, 

None but the noblest passions to inspire, 

Not one immoral, one corrupted thought, 

One line which, dying, he could wish to blot.” 
Also, Pope says: 

“ Words are like leaves, and where they most 
abound 

Most fruit of sense beneath is rarely found.” 
And again, Lord Byron says : 

“ Words are things, and a small drop of ink 
Falling like dew upon a thought, produces 
That which makes thousands, perhaps millions, 
think.” 

Guitar. —You must write to a music publisher for 
the “Reveille” and “The Lights Out,” for we 
could not give the music nor the words of either in 
our correspondence columns. The best guitars are 
the Spanish, next come the French, and then the 
German. Fine ones can, however, be found in 
both countries last named. The best in Spain are 
credited to Panormo. The maker you name ap¬ 
pears to be French. We do not know any guitars 
of his manufacture, that we are aware of. You 
can get the French from £2 10s., we believe; but 
some run up to as much as £7 10s. The instru¬ 
ment is a descendant of the lute, and the latter 
comes from Egypt, and from the nefer of the 
Hebrews. 

Dolly and W. A.—There is a book, beautifully illus¬ 
trated, which will tell you all you may wish to 
know about seaweeds, viz., British Marine Algee, 
by W. H. Grattan. 

W. A.—You could not do better than consult a 
- shilling manual called Garden Bests and Their 
Eradication (170, Strand, W.C.). We do not know 
the name of the author. 

Christine. —You had better take them to a fancy- 
work shop and endeavour to dispose of them there. 
You would do well, should your work and designs 
be approved of, to ask for orders. 


THE MARY COMPETITION. 


EDITOR’S REPORT. 

When we reserved to ourselves the privilege 
of adjudicating in the Mary Competition, we 
scarcely thought it would be very difficult to 
come to a decision as to the three papers of 
highest merit, but we were mistaken. We 
have read every paper over and over again, 
and lost our sleep in weighing the merits of 
one against the other. At length we have 
settled the matter, with the approval of our 
brain and conscience. 

First Prize (£5 5s.). 

Ina Mary Broad, Avoca, Alverstoke, Hants. 

Second Prize (^3 3s.). 

Mary Phillips, Kilchattan Bay, Bute, N.B. 

Third Prize (^i is.). 

Mary Jay, Kyngges House, 105, St. 
Benedict’s Plain, Norwich. 

Highly Commended. 

Marie Therese Hubert, Paris; Mary Simp¬ 
son, Tunbridge Wells; Mary Eliza Lowden, 
Bradford. 

Honourable Mention. 

Mary S. E. Beux, San Remo; Mary 
Coplestone, Llandudno, N. Wales; Mary 
S. Skeviugton, Brighton; Mary F. Egerton, 
Belgraye Place; Phoebe Marie Burley Johnson, 
Leeds ; Elsie Mary Beeman, Hackney; Cecile 
Marie Rahier, Brest; Mary Somerville, Mid¬ 
hurst ; Marie Cerise Deane, Tipperary. 


The diversity of handling the Marys of 
History by the competitors is interesting. 
Some few, we are bound to admit, have not 
put their best work into their papers ; they 
have simply copied from books some para¬ 
graphs about Mary I., Mary Queen of Scots, 
and Marie Antoinette, and considered their 
tasks done. These were easy to deal with ; 
in fact they put themselves out of the running. 

A few dealt simply with the name Mary, 
assuring us that of all names in all languages 
that of Mary is the sweetest, that its very 
sound has music in it, and . that it was the 
named loved by Byron, Burns, and Shelley, 
and that the characteristic quality of all Marys 
is a certain sweet seriousness, and withal a 
subtle sense of sorrow. 

Others again, and those the majority, have 
sought with the utmost care to collect the 
Marys of all countries who have helped to 
make history, whether as queens, women of 
influence, or writers, and have shown them to 
us without prejudice. We have been a little 
surprised to find how few of the competitors 
have mentioned Princess Mary, Duchess of 
Teck, and Mary Evans (George Eliot), among 
the Marys who have exercised influence in the 
world. 

In many of these thoughtful papers we 
found mistakes as to date and family, and 
these therefore had to be eliminated, though 
otherwise good. It was on this third portion 
of the papers that we concentrated our 
attention, for these showed earnestness of 


purpose in their reading and composition. Yet 
again and again, just as we thought we had 
obtained our three papers, some error was 
discovered, and we had to wade through 
them once more. 

We were glad to hear from competitors that 
this competition has been greatly appreciated, 
both as an interest in their daily lives and as 
a means of self-culture, and as a consequence 
they send us a “very big thank yon ” for 
suggesting it. 

We found among the papers one written 
by a girl whose name was not Mary. She 
explained that she wrote it for the Jove of 
doing so. Of course she could not take a 
place with the competitors, and we hope 
her example will not be followed, otherwise 
the difficulty of deciding would be increased 
a hundredfold. 

Again, there came with some of the papers 
stamped postcards, on which we were begged 
to let the senders know the result privately. 
If these writers think of it at all, they will see 
that such a proceeding would be unfair to 
the other Marys. We must ask them, there¬ 
fore, to wait patiently for the issue. 

And now we wish the sweet Marys of our 
present day happy bright lives, and instead of 
being sorrowful and bitter, as the name some¬ 
times implies, let them determine to disperse 
sorrow and bitterness, and by their sweetness 
and domestic virtues make their presence in 
every household a blessing. God bless our 
Marys. 
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WEIGHED IN THE BALANCE. 


By ROSE EOURDILLON. 


CHAPTER V. 

A fortnight later Janet stood again on the 
platform of Kimberley station. The morning 
express was about to start for the south. 
She settled herself in a corner of a compart¬ 
ment, after saying her farewells to Miss Cod- 
rington, who had driven down with her. 
Her face was pale and weary, but withal calm 
and resolute. 


As the train steamed out of the station and 
she looked her last on the strange and in¬ 
teresting town of Kimberley, she gave a 
shiver. 

“It seems like a dream or a nightmare 
rather,” she thought to herself. 

She had only two other fellow-passengers, 
so was not likely to have her quiet disturbed. 
A book was strapped in with her nigs, but she 
left it untouched. She wanted to review the 


past fortnight, for so much had happened in 
rapid succession, and now she was thankful to 
feel herself alone. She felt half stifled, so 
loosened her wrap and drew off her gloves. 
The third finger on her left hand was now 
ringless. How this came to be must now 
briefly be explained. 

Mr. Codrington had appeared at first glad 
to see her, but she soon became conscious 
that this feeling Avas wearing off and his 
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manner becoming forced. She detected 
the false ring in his tone and her pride rose. 
His feeling for her was obviously no longer 
what it had been. She had very soon tried 
to explain away their misunderstanding, but 
he had seemed annoyed, so she had quickly 
desisted. 

Miss Codrington was pleasant, and her 
father, though evidently ignorant of the tie 
between Janet and his son, showed her every 
politeness. She was taken about and shown 
all the wonders of Kimberley, and marvelled 
at the roughness and squalor existing then 
literally side by side with the most excessive 
wealth and luxury. For huts made of packing- 
cases were overshadowed by fine, substan¬ 
tial two-storeyed buildings, whilst tin shanties, 
fashioned out of biscuit boxes and linings of 
cases, not one whit abashed by their grand 
neighbours, gleamed and glittered in the 
sunshine. 

But Janet’s heart was in none of all this. 
She was watching Mr. Codrington, and the 
disillusion was bitter and complete. Had he 
so entirely altered or had she never really 
known him as he was ? She could not con¬ 
ceal from herself that he was leading a selfish 
and frivolous life. Soon her suspicions were 
aroused of something worse, and before long 
she had certain proof that he was a man of 
anything but temperate habits. Poor Janet 
suffered severely under the shock of the dis¬ 
covery. The dethronement of our idol is 
always a painful process. And she had 
cared very much for this man. 

But there came a day when her feelings 
underwent a sudden change. She felt hu¬ 
miliated, then angry. 

“How could I ever have been so deceived 
in him ? ” she thought. “ Now I see why 
he wished our engagement to be a secret. 
He wanted to be free himself so as to be 
able to amuse himself with anyone who 
crosses his path. Now he is on the look¬ 
out for money.” 

In the reaction of feeling she was not quite 
just to him on one point. He had felt far 
more affection for her than his friends would 
have easily credited. But his shallow and 
selfish nature was not proof against the attrac¬ 
tions of wealth, and his gratified vanity was 
more to him than his honour. 

Janet’s mind was made up. She told him 
that he might consider himself free indeed, 
that she recognised the engagement to have 
been a mutual mistake, and that they could 
never have been happy together. There was 
a painful scene, for he was very angry. She 
made some excuse for leaving before the 
expiration of the time arranged for her visit, 
and telegraphed to Bethulie that she was 
starting on her return journey. 

As she leaned back in her corner, thinking 
all this over, she wondered at herself not 
being more unhappy. But she knew that 
in the discovery of his unworthiness her love 
for him had died. Not at first. It was not 
his weakness nor his sins that would have 
caused that. She would have mourned 
over those but loved him through all. But 
b was the revelation of his treachery to 
herself, the knowledge that he was so lost 
to honour as to be paying marked attentions 
to another whilst holding her still bound to 
him, that had suddenly killed her love. She 
still smarted under the sense of keenly- 
wounded pride, under the pain of losing 
faith in him in whom she had trusted, but of 
actual unhappiness she suffered none now. 
Only she had a dreary feeling of loneliness 
after her happy dream of really belonging to 
someone. 

At length she roused herself, took out her 
book and determined to force herself to read 
fo a time. Between the pages where she had 
last read lay Mrs. Miles’s letter. Janet 
opened it and read it through again. 


A vivid light seemed suddenly to flash 
across her mind. If Mr. Codrington had 
made a mistake, had not she made a double 
one ? She had not only taken tinsel for gold, 
but she had held the gold itself cheaply. 
Though distressed at giving Captain Miles 
the pain of her refusal, she had but little 
considered the worth of all that he had 
offered her. 

“I was under an infatuation,” she thought. 
“ How could I possibly have been so taken 
in ? What must Captain Miles have thought 
of me ? I was so engrossed by my happiness, 
and he must have seen all my mistake. How 
kind and courteous he was, always thought¬ 
ful and considerate.” A colour came into 
her pale cheeks, and her heart beat faster. 
“ And now he is probably disgusted with 
me and never wants to see me again. His 
mother’s mention of his plans in her invitation 
clearly shows that he would wish to avoid 
me.” 

The train reached De Aar in due time, the 
junction where Janet first had to change. 
It was a considerable way round, but the 
longer railway journey was preferable to the 
tremendous jolting in the postcart, which 
would have earned her direct from Kimberley 
to Fauresmith, the direct route; and the railway 
authorities arranged the fares to accommodate 
would-be travellers. 

She had some time to wait, and was won¬ 
dering how she should get through the time 
when her attention was suddenly arrested by 
the tones of a familiar voice. Turning 
hastily she found herself face to face with 
Major Blake. 

“ Why, Miss Esdaile, where have you 
sprung from ? ” he inquired, giving her hand 
a hearty shake. “ I never expected to run 
across a friend at De Aar, of all places.” 

“ Nor did I, I’m sure,” answered Janet, 
“ and it is veiy pleasant to find one. Where 
are you on your way to ? ” 

“ Well, I left Cape Town yesterday for 
Kimberley, but stopped here for a couple of 
days to look up a poor fellow I had been 
interested in. But it’s not much of a place 
to linger at, and I shall not be sorry to get 
on. I came up to the station for some in¬ 
formation about the train, and am glad that 
I happened to time my arrival so well. You 
have, I suppose, just come down from 
Kimberley.” 

“ Yes,” said Janet, u I have been staying 
with Miss Codrington.” 

She felt herself flush painfully, but the 
colour passed away, leaving her face paler 
than before. 

“ Ah, I recollect that they asked you to 
stay with them some time.” 

“Yes, and I had not been able to do so 
before.” 

“ Your train does not come up for another 
hour or more, if I remember right. Let us 
find some place where we can enjoy a good 
chat,” said Major Blake with a smile. “But 
first let me see if there are any refreshments 
to be found here. You are looking tired.” 

He settled her in the most comfortable 
comer he could find, and would not let her 
talk till she had eaten something. 

“ That is better,” he said cheerfully ; “ now 
you look a little less like a ghost. It is 
lucky that I came across you, Miss Esdaile; 
you have evidently not yet learnt to look after 
yourself properly.” To himself he was saying, 
“What has happened to alter her? Some¬ 
thing has gone wrong at Kimberley. I always 
knew that fellow Codrington was a good-for- 
nothing.” 

“ Oh, I am all right, thank you. I am not 
a very good traveller, I suppose, and must 
confess to feeling tired.” 

But her laugh did not deceive Mai’or 
Blake. 

“Now you must tell me all about your life 


and how you really get on at the farm. Mrs. 
Miles will want to hear everything; she will 
be quite jealous of me for seeing you before 
she does.” 

“ Dear Mrs. Miles ! She has been so good 
in writing; her letters are such a comfort 
and pleasure to me. Do tell me about her. 
How does she like her life at the Cape after 
all ? ” 

“ Very much ; it suits her admirably in 
every way. Just now she is troubling herself 
because she fancies that her son is not so well 
there as he ought to be. But then she would 
not be happy if she were not looking after 
someone or other.” 

Major Blake spoke lightly, but it did not 
escape his notice that Janet’s face grew a 
shade paler. 

“ I am sorry that Captain Miles is not well,” 
she said quietly. 

“ Oh, Harold will be right enough. We 
none of us can keep at the same level of health 
always; it would be uninteresting, don’t you 
think so ? ” 

They fell easily into the old friendly strain 
of talk. Janet had always liked Major Blake 
particularly, and she found it delightful to 
talk freely once more to a sympathetic 
listener, who seemed quite like an old 
friend. How far she was now influenced by 
the fact of his being Harold Miles’s intimate 
friend she was herself unaware. He noticed 
that the slightest allusion to Kimberley or 
her time there made her wince, and the 
Codringtons’ name was not again mentioned. 

“It has done me real good to see you, 
Major Blake,” she said at parting, when he 
had found her a place in the train that at 
length came up. “ You will give all my 
messages to Mrs. Miles, will you not ? And 
be sure that you tell her how much 1 shall 
look forward to coming to Claremont.” 

“And I sincerely trust that our sea-breezes 
will put more colour into your cheeks, Miss 
Esdaile. You look as if you wanted another 
tossing in the Bay of Biscay.” 

“Oh, was it not delightful?” cried Janet 
with all her former enthusiasm. “ Nothing 
can come up to the sea. But, indeed, we 
have some fine scenery up country. The 
hills on the further side of Bethulie are 
beautiful, I believe, and however much you 
may laugh at me, I still hold that our much- 
maligned open veldt has a beauty, too, of its 
own.” 

“ Entirely its own,” laughed Major Blake. 
“No, Miss Esdaile, wait till we have taken 
you for some drives round Constantia and 
Wynberg, and when you know the dear old 
Table Mountain you may talk of beauty as 
much as you like! But now I’m afraid"you 
are really off. Well, good-bye till we meet 
at Claremont.” 

It was true, as Janet had said, that her 
meeting with Major Blake had done her 
good. He had been so kind and friendly, 
and she was feeling so lonely and in need of 
a friend. But then she accused herself of 
ingratitude and reminded herself that no one 
could have been kinder and nicer than the 
Thorntons, to whom she was now returning. 
No welcome indeed could well have been 
warmer than that with which Mr. Thornton 
greeted her at Winburg, whither he had 
driven the twelve miles from his farm to 
meet her with the covered cart and rough 
strong horses. 

“ So you turned homesick after all, Miss 
Esdaile,” he said triumphantly. “ Did not 
I tell you that you would see nothing in 
all Kimberley to equal a sunset over the 
veldt ? ” 

“ You do not look much better for your 
holiday, my dear,” was his wife’s greeting to 
Janet at the farm. “I shall have to feed you 
up. But there, you’ve had a long journey, 
and that rough road from Winburg at the 
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end of it is enough to try the strongest. But 
here come the children; they went up the 
Steinkopje to watch for the cart.” 

Life at the farm went on as it had done 
before Janet’s fateful visit to Kimberley. 
Nothing was altered, yet she felt as if a 
change had passed over everything. But it 
lay in herself. She had passed through that 
trying time bravely, but the reaction came 
as it was bound to do, and she now felt 
depressed and found it hard work to throw 
herself as formerly into all the small interests 
about her. She had before been buoyed up 
by hope, and it had seemed easy to work on. 
But now she had lost everything, and the 
world seemed wide and dreary. Strangely 
enough, whenever she thought of Mr. Codring- 
ton, another face would rise before her, and 
she found herself comparing him with Captain 
Miles and marvelling that she could ever 
have thought of him when Harold Miles 
was by. 

“ But how despicable I am,” she would say 
impatiently. “What man ever thinks again 
of a girl who has refused him ? Besides, he 
does not even know that the other is all at 
an end.” And she set herself resolutely again 
and again to her work, determining not to 
give way to such weakness. But each kind 
letter from Mrs. Miles upset her afresh, and 
she even fancied that, to make her task 
harder, the letters grew always kinder and 
more tender. 

* * * * 

Time passed on, weeks grew into months, 
and Christmas was not far off. Janet’s visit 
to the Cape was fixed to take place in 
January. 

The arrival of the mails was always a great 
event on the farm, and one day among her 
letters was one from Miss Codrington. She 
opened it, wondering what had made her 


write. In it she read that Mr. Codrington 
was about to be married to a girl whose 
father had made his fortune on the Fields. 
“ I thought I would like to tell you myself,” 
ran the letter, “ though you probably sus¬ 
pected what would happen. And I wanted 
to say, too, that I thought you awfully plucky 
in the autumn, and that you have always been 
far too good for Archie.” 

Janet laid down the letter and fell into a 
reverie, from which she was roused by the 
sight of her brother’s handwriting amongst 
the papers she had left untouched. 

“ Poor old Bertie ! ” she thought. “ Things 
have come to a pretty pass with me when I 
neglect his letters. After all, it is a good 
thing that I never told him what had hap¬ 
pened. What a state of mind he would be 
in now ! ” and she smiled. “ But, oh, dear! 
I wish there were not so many thousand 
miles between us. I wonder how many years 
I shall still be on this farm.” 

A week later the children’s holidays began. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thornton had driven over to 
a neighbouring farm some miles distant. 
Janet, in spite of the heat, intended to 
amuse herself by making what the children 
called “holiday cakes,” which they declared 
no one ever made as well as she did. She 
had turned up her sleeves and was ready to 
start operations when little Maggie ran in. 

“ There is someone just ridden up to the 
door, Miss Esdaile.” 

“ Oh, dear, how unfortunate ! Some Boer 
to see your father, I suppose, and he is out. 
I know he was expecting someone to come 
soon about that horse. Show him into the 
sitting-room, Maggie, and I’ll come directly.” 

“ It’s not a Boer, I’m quite sure,” came 
back in Maggie’s clear, ringing voice, as she 
ran off. 

“There’s an end to cake-making for the 


present,” thought Janet, and was proceeding 
to turn down her sleeves and take off her big 
apron. A slight sound made her look up 
towards the door leading into the sitting-room. 

Maggie had left it open, and on the 
threshold, watching her, stood Harold Miles. 

Janet gave a low cry and grasped the back 
of a chair for support. 

In an instant he was at her side. He 
gathered her as she was, big apron and all, 
into his arms. 

“ My darling, did I startle you ? What a 
brute I am ! I followed the direction of your 
voice, as you answered the child, but I could 
not speak at first. What have they done to 
you to make you look so white ? ” 

“ Oh, I’m all right—now,” she whispered, 
with her face hidden. 

“Now, my darling? Look up, Janet, and 
tell me that I was right to come, and that you 
will not say * No ’ to me again this time.” 

She raised her eyes to his, and in their 
tender depths he read all that her lips refused 
to speak. 

“What brought you now?” she asked, 
after a moment’s blissful silence. 

“I have scarcely known how to keep away 
ever since Major Blake told me of his meeting 
with you and how ill you looked. But though 
I longed to come, I could not bring myself to 
do so earlier, and indeed I had no proof that 
I had any right to come. But this brought 
me at last,” and he took from his pocket a 
cutting from the Kimberley Courier. It was 
the announcement of Mr. Codrington’s 
marriage five days before. “ When I saw 
that, I lost no time, but came off at once to 
learn my fate. And now, my darling, there is 
nothing to wait for, and you will let me take 
you home to spend Christmas with my 
mother ? ” 

[the end.] 
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PART II. 

Jan. 4, 1900.—Madeira! C'est le Paradis ! 

Words cannot paint her, nor any brush 
depict her beauty, and the camera libels a 
spot so fair. It is good to have lived and 
seen Madeira ! 

Tiny began waking me at three, for fear we 
should miss the first sight of land; and we 
saw lights through the porthole. (I thought 
of Columbus seeking a new world, and the 
ecstasy with which a light at last was seen, 
denoting shore, after weeks of sailing, and 
anxious watching, and mutiny on the high seas.) 
We were called at five, but it was nearly seven 
o’clock before we came in full view of Funchal, 
and anchored in the bay. The mountains were 
veiled in soft grey mist, lifting and drifting; 
the cliffs were mossed with green right down 
to the water’s edge—like the west coast of 
Ireland, almost. And the town appeared a 
settlement in tier on tier of white houses, 
becoming more scattered up the slopes, mere 
white specks dotted on the grey hillside as far 
as we could see. 

A fleet of native boats put out from shore 
—bright green boats, lined with yellow and 
high at each end—and we were soon sur¬ 
rounded by a tribe of gesticulating, chattering 
Portuguese. Swarthy men in slouch hats, 
and every sort of clothing and no clothing; 
fishermen in sou’-westers, divers in nothing, 
gendarme-like officials coming aboard, beggars 
and ferrymen, and countless vendors of 
baskets, embroideries, shawls and knick- 
knacks. Whole cargoes of Madeira chairs 


were afloat, and soon were boarded on our 
boat ; pedlars climbed up the ship-side and 
besieged it with wares, and soon the whole 
deck was converted into a fancy fair. 

We were keen on going ashore, whence 
these wonders came, but the formalities 
required that the shore medical officers must 
first board us, and receive a clean bill of health 
from our Captain, and as the Portuguese 
member of the faculty was evidently in bed, 
we had long to wait. We had meant to 
breakfast ashore, but, to save time, obeyed 
the Othello's bugle call, and ate a rapid break¬ 
fast in the saloon before landing. The bay 
was alive with divers, muscular men and little 
bronzed boys, all diving for the silver tossed 
to them, and never failing to find it under the 
water. A little boat took us to the quay, 
where we were besieged by guides; one 
smiling and adhesive being attached himself 
to us, and really proved useful after all. Im¬ 
portunate beggars beset us at every step, but 
one was soriy for the little yellow children, 
and wizened old women, who literally knelt 
for pennies. 

We went to the church, a fine building and 
old, where Mass was being celebrated; then 
to the market, picturesque indeed. A court¬ 
yard with fountain playing in the middle, and 
brown-limbed children paddling in the water; 
stalls and alcoves all round, bright with wares, 
women crouching in every corner, three- 
cornered handkerchiefs over their heads, and 
men smoking, selling, bargaining—such a 
scene of life and foreigners! I suppose 
folk in Madeira subsist on fruits and on 


baskets—the market seemed to contain little 
else. 

Bright red chilies were threaded in brilliant 
chains, and the omnipresent onion hung from 
the stalls, where bananas where piled in pro¬ 
fusion, and the children were selling great 
baskets of camellia and roses for 6d. and 9d. 
Here, as elsewhere abroad, the hideous head- 
gear (for women) of Western civilisation is 
replaced by the folded handkerchief of some 
gay colour, and bright cotton petticoats and 
blouses and shawls give butterfly effect to the 
moving crowd. 

The shops are fascinating; and one’s little 
all is soon squandered ; but time was short, 
and we wanted to get up the mountain to the 
convent perched aloft, whence the loveliest 
view was to be seen. The funicular (thus do 
these quaint places blend the ancient and 
modern) started at eleven, but we could not 
wait for it, so chartered one of the many 
bullock-carts, and started the ascent. Our 
chariot was a sleigh-like conveyance, made of 
basket-work, canopied in cotton tapestry, 
drawn by two bullocks and driven by many 
men and boys, ejaculating gutterally. Only 
now did the full beauty of Funchal dawn on 
us. Every street and alley is cobbled, and 
there is not a straight line in the whole city. 
It is like St. Ives and Clovelly welded in one, 
yet savouring of the Engadine and of Italy. 
Side-streets, paved with cobble-stones, are 
steps and stair-ways; and the main street, 
cobbled also, with twists and turns, goes up 
and up the hill, an endless Clovelly. 

The white houses everywhere have green 
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jalousies and green verandahs, and little bal¬ 
conies from every window, with here a great 
pot of floAvers, and there an overhanging 
creeper. The tiles are red, and many of the 
houses, overhanging the narrow streets, five 
and six storeys high. 

In the market-square was a tree of scarlet 
poinsettia in full blossom ; and hanging over 
the courtyard of the old church, a brilliant, 
bell-like orange flower, a species of eccremo- 
carpus of semi-tropical growth. The winding 
endless street was steep as the side of a 
house, yet we rattled on, our bullocks straining 
every muscle, our bullock-drivers all their 
lungs, and ourselves laughing a desespoir. 

Funchal is old, very old, and we pass walls 
of unknown date, beautified with time ; then 
again a jalousied house, and now a vinery; 
and everywhere wonderful overhead trellis- 
work roofed and curtained with flowers—such 
flowers! Here a scarlet geranium in the niche 
of a castellated wall, there a mass of blue 
plumbago covering the front of a house; 
azaleas, wildly luxuriant, and English roses, 
and most wonderful of all, the bougainvillia in 
every shade of colour, purple over the rocks, 
flame-colour on one side of the street, and 
deep magenta over that trellised roof on the 
other. Glimpses of quaint interiors, as we 
drive up and up, of the terraces of sugar-cane 
intersecting the houses. A few mules, 
another bullock-cart, a sleigh coming down. 

Alas ! we discover to our deep regret there 
is no time to go up farther—the view, the 
mountain convent, chapel, the green terraces, 
the quaint houses, it must all be left till'we' 
next see Madeira. I ran along a terrace of 
sugar-cane to see what I could of the bay 
below and the white houses scattered all the 
way up, and gathered a handful of scarlet 
geranium and pink ivy-leaf geranium growing 
wild over the rocks, and then began the 
wonderful descent. This is the strangest part 
of the whole proceeding, and peculiar to 
Madeira. Our bullock-drivers well feed, the 
bullocks left behind, and a fresh pair of men 
“ took on,” at exorbitant cost, to rush us 
down. We settled in a basket-sleigh, flat on 
the cobbles; the two drivers took a guiding- 
rope each, gave the sleigh a gentle shove, and 
off we started, tobogganing down over the wet 
cobble-stones at ever increasing speed. The 
men slid behind us, managing the guiding- 
rope with wonderful dexterity. We were 
completely at their mercy; if one had let go, 
we should have tilted sideways into the wall, 
and left what few brains we possessed on the 
cobble stones of Funchal. We might have 
collided with bullock-carts coming up, but a 
merciful providence seemed to keep them out 
of our way. We might have bowled into the 
bare-footed wayfarers, had not the vociferous 
shouts of our sleigh-pilots warned off all 
passers-by. I thought how frightened Auntie 
A. would have been ! It was strange to feel 
the oft-described sensation of tobogganing 
first in the humid atmosphere among the 
flowers, and down the cobbled street of 
Funchal. We accomplished the two miles’ 
descent in a very short time, most wonderful 
being the way we were jerked round corners, 
yet safely arrived in the market-square at 
last. 

The air of Madeira is delicious. There were 
showers all the morning, with soft lights and 
brilliant sunshine between. But there is no 
mud, and nothing to be grey and dirty here, 
even if it does rain ; the very raindrops are 
translucent with light, and only made greener 
the emerald on the grey old walls, and still 
more brilliant the richly-coloured flowers. 

More beggars to be doled, and ferrymen to 
be feed, and, with sighs of regret, we were 
aboard once more. The last pedlar was kicked 
down over the companion-way as eight bells 
sounded, we dropped anchor and breasted the 
waves once more. 


Longingly we gazed our last at Funchal 
from our boat’s stern, as we steamed away. 
The mist had lifted from the mountains, 
showing the snow-caps and snow-covereci 
slopes. A rainbow framed the whole, and a 
liquid rainbow-iridescence hung as a gauze 
curtain between us and the snow, whose 
gleaming whiteness was tinged with purple 
and orange and pink. The little white houses 
clotted everywhere, the green terraces of the 
shore, the flotilla of painted boats in the bay 
with the brown-limbed divers and swarthy 
musical-voiced boatmen—all were receding 
into the distance, and only a rainbow re¬ 
mained. 

And we steamed on towards the seat of war. 

Jan. 7. Epiphany. —It is pure happiness 
to be alive on a day like this. Fresh as a 
morning in Kynance, sunny as a glimpse of 
Paradise. The sea is so blue and buoyant, 
the spray so splashing and sparkling, the 
dancing waves sing, “Play by me, bathe in 
me, mother and child.” But only porpoises 
can obey the call. We’ve just passed such a 
shoal. From dozens they gathered to hundreds, 
diving, splashing, leaping, gambolling—a sight 
not to be forgotten. 

And now Cape Verde is sighted on the 
horizon. Who says a sea-voyage is dull ? 
The coast of Africa is quite near—the Africa 
I have longed to see from childhood—a light¬ 
house tower, a large pink house, stretches of 
low sand-hills, trees—the coast of Africa! 
And there are two fishing-boats between us 
and the shore ; some people in them, quite 
discernible through glasses, and a quaint 
lagoon-like sail. 

We had service this morning in the saloon, 
the old Captain reading prayers. It was a 
strange congregation, and quite a represen¬ 
tative gathering of peers and commoners, 
soldiers and sailors, and a sprinkling of laity. 
We were all in dress uniform of scarlet and 
white, though I think I said we wear mufti 
as a rule, blouses are so cool and comfortable. 
The band which cheers our dinner accompanied 
the hymns, and altogether it was a unique 
and reverent little gathering. 

Whales ! One quite near the ship, and two 
more farther off, scooting spray into the air. 
The World at Home , in old nursery days, 
made one familiar with all these things, but 
how delightful it is to see them with one’s 
own eyes ! 

Last night a flying-fish came on board, 
attracted by the lights. We dropped it in 
the sea again, but I wished I had kept it and 
dried the wings. It was glorious moonlight 
last night, and after dinner a mast-head light 
hove in sight, and gradually the whole lighted 
ship appeared. They saluted, and we returned 
the salute, and both let off Roman candles 
and red and green balls of light. 

As another minor excitement last evening, 
we went to watch the Tommies executing 
sword dauces and hornpipes in the forrard 
deck. A queer scene, with the stalled horses 
as background, a crowd of cooks and stewards 
and Tommies watching, then a few saloon 
passengers in evening dress, and Sisters of the 
Red Cross joining the group. 

This is a tranquil Sunday, and so much 
happier than last week, when one was cold 
and sea-sick. Genial weather and glad 
sunshine make all the difference to every 
condition of life. It is just saved from being 
too hot by the breeze, and how I love the 
sunshine! 

Jan. 8.—I woke soon after five stifled, 
kicked off all superfluous coverings, and, as 
soon as it was light enough to read, tried 
to forget the heat in the Transi'aal from 
Within. Tea comes at 6.30, and I am up 
at once to secure a bath before the crowd. 
An hour or so on deck before breakfast is 
the freshest part of the day, and the best 
for reading. 


Jan. 10.—Yesterday we had a burial at sea 
—the most solemnly impressive sight possible. 
One of the cooks—an old man—caught a chill 
at Madeira and died yesterday, died at tea- 
time and was buried before dinner. It seems 
so terrible, and yet so much less gruesome 
than all the accessories of death ashore— 
coffins and funerals and earth. A sea-burial 
is sublimely simple, and awing and beautiful. 

The whole ship’s crew reverently mustered, 
the officers in frock-coat uniform, the stewards 
as bearers, all respectfully uncovered, and 
then the grand old Captain read the funeral 
service, words equally wonderful and impres¬ 
sive on sea or on land. But there was a sick 
feeling when the shrouded “thing,” which is, 
or was, a fellow human being, slipped down 
from beneath the Union Jack and fell with a 
thud and splash into the sea. Yet the 
Captain was reading, “Blessed are the dead 
which die in the Lord.” 

I should like to be buried in the sea I love, 
but it seems lonely to be left behind like that 
—and the ship goes on. 

It is a gruesome idea, yet one so firmly 
believed by sailors, that there must be a death 
when the ship is followed by a shark. Two 
days before, one of the officers told me a 
shark was following us. 

Jan. 16.—The last day of peace, for to¬ 
morrow we shall be packing, and before day¬ 
break on Thursday we anchor at Cape Town, 
though one can hardly realise that this sea-life 
is not going on and on. It’s perhaps time we 
got to work—one gets quite exhausted and 
tired witfi doing nothing, though not tired of 
it, which shows how demoralising it is. 
Much rougher as we near the Cape, and we 
pitch and toss and could almost be sea-sick 
again. 

Early on Thursday morning we were bump¬ 
ing and bounding and fussing, which all seems 
a part of anchoring. Before six we were on 
deck, and oh! the smell of land. It was 
delicious. And Cape Town lay before us! 
And Table Mountain! Yes, at last we were 
anchored in Table Bay. 

Table Mountain is only about 3,000 feet, I 
believe, and of course had none of the mag¬ 
nificence of Teneriffe. And not much of 
Cape Town was to be seen from the docks. 
No panorama of the place, and no suggestion 
of its lovely surrounding greenness. Still 
there were ships, and there was fellow-man, 
and it was land. But oh! I’m forgetting 
(I’m writing from to-day’s standpoint); ex¬ 
cept for the pleasure of seeing land there 
was a dreariness, for one really felt 6,000 
miles from home. And the unknown lay 
before—and even the Othello home was to be 
past. 

We were boarded by officers in khaki, and 
by friends of the passengers, and they all 
breakfasted with us—a gay scene for the last 
time almost in the well-known saloon. And 
the weak but willing band (it had gained 
much strength en route) was piping to our 
appetite as it always so cheerily did. And 
greetings and farewells were all mixed up for 
the next hour or two. And the military 
contingent (including ourselves) were eagerly 
waiting for orders. And all for news ! 

We were dumbfounded to hear there was 
none: nothing had happened since the 30th. 
We were sure that Ladysmith must be 
relieved. Well, the greater the victory when 
it comes. 

Then began the dreadful noise (which went 
on without intermission for the next two 
days) of unlading the cargo and ransacking 
the hold. We brought some thousand tons 
of lyddite, by the way. Soon, too, the still 
more diabolical mess of coaling. Niggers 
grinned, and worked, and shone in the sun 
and the coal-dust, and coaled by day and 
night—a pandemonium if ever there was one. 
Our Cape friends left, and some of our officers ; 
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but I was immersed in packing in the cabin 
for the first two hours of anchoring. 

The medical officer who met us had not our 
orders complete, so we could go into the 
town till lunch. A long, hot, dusty, dirty 
walk along endless docks, trucks going by on 
rails, Cape carts rattling, niggers jabbering, 
piles of timber, and rails, and cargo of all 
sorts, blackened with coal, lying about every¬ 
where, and in eveiy bit of shade a nigger 
asleep, or smoking, or drinking from a black 
bottle, mostly asleep in the most uncomfort¬ 
able of attitudes and the dirtiest possible 
locality. Some malevolent idea prevailed that 
it was better to land in uniform, but fancy 
being slaves to thick blue serge and shadeleSs 
bonnets in such heat! After hot and dusty 
trapesing, we finally hailed a hansom (painted 
white, and a coloured driver, of course) and 
drove into the town, dismounting in Adderley 
Street. After the solitude of mid-ocean here 
was life and fashion indeed. Such shops! 
The whole rather too like New York ; but it 
was a treat to be shopping again, and Tiny 
and I found, woman-like, we had plenty to 
do. There was a gai. continental air about 
the people, mixed with an American one. 
Women dressed in muslin, and laces, and 
ribbons, and roses, bright and pretty en masse; 
all sorts and conditions of men, including a 
tinge of colour and a soufifon of half-caste, and 
a strong flavour of khaki. 

We went back to the boat to lunch, then 
found that we should have to sleep there again, 
and not be wanted till the next day, so were 
free to make our own plans. My kind friend 
took me for a long drive, and oh ! the treat it 
was to be away from the dirty docks and 
the hot town ! A delightful little conveyance 
peculiar to the Cape—a pair of horses, black 
driver in front, and species of hansom behind, 
only open back and front so that the air blows 
right through—just a half-hood to protect 
from the burning sun. Everything was an 
English midsummer at its very best—blue 
skies, endless sunshine, a Queen’s Jubilee 
Day. We left the broad streets and tramways, 
drove on and on past bungalows, which would 
be “villas” in England, each bungalow with 
its own verandah and garden, and trellis- 
work and jalousies, and flowers everywhere, 
great oleander trees, and blue plumbago 
liedges. Think of it, you poor things in 


England wrapped in fog and winter winds 
as if there were no flowers in all the 
world! At last we left even these behind as 
our pair trotted on and came to the sea: a 
coast-road round the mountain, with the green 
sea breaking on one side. Bare mountain¬ 
sides, bare and brown, bu.t the sea was 
Cornish. 

Jah. 19.—Woke to all the noises of pan¬ 
demonium again—coaling, unshipping, cargo¬ 
ing, niggering. Breakfast. More waiting 
about for orders. Finally found that Sister A. 
with her nine reserve Sisters were to go to the 
Grand Hotel till quarters (a tent) prepared 
for them at Rondebosch, or (magic word !) the 
front We other nine to go to No. I and No. 2 
General Hospital, Wynberg. I was in No. 1 
section. Got myself changed into No. 2, where 
were two friends. Tiny, alas! belonged to 
the other No. 5 division. We were not to go 
till after lunch, so I went into the town again 
for more shopping and gardens. 

Then the last lunch aboard, and final 
good-byes. A few were left to speed us. 
All our baggage (nine ladies) and deck-chairs 
loaded on a cart, and ourselves stowed into a 
procession of hansoms. Long delays at the 
Customs, though our baggage exempt from 
examination. Long waiting at the hot station 
for our dilatory cart. Tediously got it all 
labelled, and finally caught a 4.30 train for 
Wynberg. 

Yes, we were getting into the country, and 
there were trees everywhere, and mountains 
beyond them. Two orderlies and a waggon 
were waiting at Wynberg, and again our 
baggage was. on the road, and five driving to 
No. 1, and five to No. 2 Station Hospitals. 

We arrived at an encampment—rows and 
rows of tents on the grass—and were told it 
was the No. 2 hospital, so dismissed our man. 
We felt rather like refugees—hot, dusty, 
weary, homeless, as we anchored on the lovely 
spot, a restful acreage of canvas, with cool 
trees near, and the glorious mountains, cloud- 
tipped, all round, and the blue sea-line far 
away. You can’t imagine how lovely! We 
saw some Sisters in a small marquee, and went 
to inquire. 

They all looked spic and span in clean caps 
and aprons and the scarlet capes, and said 
they were waiting for Lord Roberts. The 
superintendent sent word to us that we had 


better go down to our house, an empty house 
which had been appointed to us, so off* we 
trailed again, wandered round the encamp¬ 
ment, asking our way, and losing it again, on 
the red-dust paths between the tents. Finally 
we found ourselves at some Sisters’ quarters, 
which turned out to be the No. 1 Hospital. 
Huts instead of tents, and the officers’ hospital 
is here. These (the officers) were lying about 
the verandah on deck-chairs reading and 
smoking—or inside, behind mosquito nets, in 
bed—all looking veiy luxurious. A sort of 
terrace in front, and fine view over the en¬ 
campment, and away to False Bay, the 
glorious mountains always forming the back¬ 
ground. 

A sister ran out with a cheery “ Who are 
you ? Where have you come from ? Poor 
things, not had any tea! We’ve just had 
tea for Lord Roberts—come along ! ” She 
took us into a cool verandahed room, and 
fragrant tea was so refreshing after all the 
heat and dust and toil. This was about 
six o’clock. Then actually the other five 
with whom we had parted arrived, and all 
had tea. 

Then we set out to find the house at the 
bottom of the hill, set apart for us, except 
one little Irish Sister, who was kept for night- 
duty ; she had one hundred and ten patients, 
and never sat down all night—after such a 
tiring day, too. We found the house at last, 
on “ Waterloo Green,” near the English 
church, but couldn’t get in, key didn’t fit the 
door. A kind soul (soldier’s wife) at the back 
came to our rescue ; and finally we effected an 
entrance to our own domain—a half-furnished 
house, roomy and airy, with cool little garden 
and two English oak-trees shading it, red 
blinds in the windows, and matting on the 
floor. One of the night Sisters was overcome 
with heat and fatigue, and almost fainting. 
Some kind ladies living near sent in a jug 
of hot milk, and with some biscuits the most 
tired made their supper. The rest of us went 
up again (by hospitable invitation) to No. 1 
Hospital, where was a dinner, or supper, of 
very hard meat and very plain pudding, but 
most acceptable to the hungry. Food is very 
dear, and the housekeeper has to be careful, 
or the three shillings a day allowance does not 
go far enough. Coming back it was quaint to 
see Sisters (on niglit-duty) carrying lanterns, 
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and picking their way from tent to tent, or hut 
to hut, under the Southern Cross. 

The Southern Cross is really a diamond, 
and yet you can trace the faint or fancied 
stars which make it a cross :— 


* 



* 


The red capes and white aprons and floating 
caps are worn by night as by day, and we 
walk miles in this indoor uniform, all round 
and through and in and out the camp, by day 
carrying white sunshades, though one cannot 
always use them when busy, and between tent 
and tent. Well,, our house had no crockery, 
nor table-cloths, nor little necessaries (they 
have come since), but we managed pretty 
well. Three bedrooms upstairs, and a bath¬ 
room ; three sitting-rooms and a kitchen 
downstairs, but two of the sitting-rooms 
we use as bedrooms, one sleeping on the 
floor. 

Glory of delights to have a bath-room ! 
Delicious to revel in sweet clean water (though 
only cold, as no kitchen fire and no coals), and 
remove the smuts of the coaling, and the dust 
of the day. I sat up writing until late, and 
the bats were shrieking on the stairs, and 
some weird Kaffirs wandering round outside 
the garden. 

Saturday, Jan. 20.—The next morning the 
good soldiers’ wives at the back came in and 
got breakfast, lent us coal, and lighted a kitchen 
fire. We had bought bread and butter, tea 
and eggs from the canteen over-night. Then 
we four presented ourselves at the tents, and 
found they were not busy. They had been 
working tremendously; one Sister told me she 
had only been out of camp three times in 
three months. Another, that she had not got 
off for church any Sunday since she had been 
here. 

“ You will have to get a servant, and make 
your house-arrangements,” said the super¬ 
intendent. “ I suppose you will undertake the 
management.” This to me—do I look so 
old ?—and the other superintendent had said 
the same thing. So I daren’t deny a know¬ 
ledge of housekeeping, but undertook it. 
There was to be an operation at twelve, and 
a row of tents waiting for one of us. That 
would have been more to my taste, but no 
doubt making household arrangements would 
be more useful to me in future home-life. So I 
was to be free for the day, and went back. 
The good soldier’s wife came round the village 
with me servant-hunting, as she knew the 
people. Eventually we found a coloured girl 
— from a clean, thatched, Devonshire cottage 
—a pretty black sister, and queer old mother. 
Topsy (but her name is “ Ann,”) agreed to 
come to us for twelve shillings a week—a low 
wage in these parts—and her food, and a very 
good investment she has been (so far). She 
works “like a nigger,” washes, irons, cooks 
well, cleans hard, and does what she is told. 
1 have visions of taking Topsy back to 
England. 

The shopping was terribly hot and tiring. 
How I longed and longed for my bicycle ! 
Those long hot stretches of flat red-dusty 
road would have been nothing on a bicycle. 
I went to shops which supply the canteen, 
but couldn’t get meat, for instance, at 
canteen contract price, which is 8d. per lb. 
The shops are scattered on the green round 
the camp, not Wynberg proper, where I 
suppose there are regular streets and shops. 
Cape grapes, very sweet and nice, are 4d. per 
lb., and that is dear, they say—id. per 
lb. most seasons. Trumpery oranges i£d. 
each, and lemons 3d. Butter twice home- 
price, and milk 4d. a bottle. Bread dear—so, 
too, are most things. 

I felt very virtuous after the hot shopping, 
and returned to a scratch lunch we had raised. 


All the afternoon I was arranging the room, 
after unpacking my things. 

I had a few little table-cloths and things of 
that sort for our sitting-room. I rigged up a 
book-shelf, and brought out photographs for 
the mantel-piece, and a clock given me on the 
voyage. There was a packing-case of old 
Graphics , etc., in the conservatory, and I got 
the best pictures from these to go round the 
room. Then lots of flowers ; oh, the flowers 
—they are everything ! I trailed plumbago 
along the mantel-piece, and put bowls of pink 
oleander in the grate and on the table—for 
vases, a borrowed broken milk-jug, a picked- 
up glue-pot, etc. An oleander tree is wild 
outside our garden, and hedges of wild blue 
plumbago everywhere. Don’t your eyes fill 
with tears, almost, to think of it ? 

I was resting a few moments in the garden 
then, and writing, when a lady came to call— 
one of two maiden ladies living close by. How 
kind everyone is ! She took me back with her 
to her cottage—a real old-fashioned English 
country cottage—and such a garden! The 
house is thatched; a porch filled with flowers 
and stephanotis climbing up it, sweet dining¬ 
room and drawing-room on either side, with 
French windows. The kind thing gave me 
a precious posy of pink sweet-peas and 
carnations and great creamy moonflowers, 
which scent our house as the gardens of 
Paradise. They also insisted on supplying fish¬ 
cakes for supper, and we were only going to have 
bread and cheese. How kind people are ! 

Four of the Sisters went from here to the 
front yesterday; we’re all longing to go, 
except that it’s so beautiful here. I wish I 
had come in the beginning, to be here three 
months through the hot weather, and then to 
the magic front. One envies the Sisters who 
have been shut up in Ladysmith. What 
stories they will have to tell! For lovely 
surroundings there is nothing to equal this. 
You cannot realise the picture—the camp of 
tents and huts on the grass, stretching as far 
as you can see, a church or two, trees—lovely 
green trees—and the glory of the mountain 
all round us, cloud-tipped, verdure-clothed, 
magnificent as only mountains can be, and 
the air blowing down from them, fresh on the 
hottest days. Yes, Wynberg is almost a 
heaven on earth. 

Of course there are discomforts, but they 
don’t count. For example, I have no wash- 
stand or even basin in my room. One is 
tired and footsore, with lips blistered with the 
sun. One or two of our seven in the house 
are not so charming, but Miss M. is quite 
sweet, and so nice to have her. 

Great excitement anent the Queen’s 
chocolate. It w r as distributed round the 
camp on Saturday afternoon by some 
colonels’ wives. A few men are eating the 
chocolate, but most are keeping it or sending 
it home; and the box will be treasured for 
ever, of course. The Queen would be pleased 
if she knew how much they care for it. 

My Tommies are delightful, of course. I 
took on my tents from a regular Sister. One 
has too many patients to do much for each 
individually, but a little cheers them. 

One told a weird story this morning. He 
was dead-tired after the battle, and lay down 
to sleep on his blanket, thought he was 
sleeping on saddles, but when he took up his 
blanket in the morning, he found two dead 
Boers underneath. 

So sorry to hear this morning that corre¬ 
spondent Steevens is dead. We can ill spare 
his able pen just now. 

Definite news seems coming from the front. 
There has been an action and a victory, and 
General Buller is in sight of Ladysmith. 
No. 1 Hospital is expecting a hundred 
wounded down to-night. 

Tiny and the No. 5—lucky things !—stand 
every chance of going straight to the front. 


They are still waiting in the Grand Hotel at 
Cape Town, aud having a fine time, no doubt. 
Of course, we’re much more comfortable here 
than we should be roughing it on the Modder 
River or at Ladysmith. But one doesn’t 
need to be comfortable when such great 
things are at stake. And Wynberg is prettier 
than anywhere, I believe. I’m content to 
stay here for months, with just a little of the 
glory and din of war thrown in—one bit of 
really active service, though this is “ active ” 
in good conscience. And the sound of the 
bugle, the sight of the tents, the Tommies 
sick under canvas, or limping, convalescent 
about the camp, the surgeons in khaki, and 
all the military sound and sight of everything 
is quite inspiring and different from anything 
else in one’s life. I’m thankful to have seen 
it before I die. 

I lie here in the verandah—our house— 
looking across the woods to the grand 
mountains. How strange it all is, and yet 
one seems quite natural and at home. 

We breakfast early, as it is half a mile to 
our tents, and we are on duty at half-past 
eight, come home to lu??ch at one, and usually 
stay till tea-time. Then on duty again all the 
evening, sometimes all the afternoon too, 
depending on the cases. 

We are surrounded by a sort of common, 
with a cottage or house here and there, trees, 
plumbago hedges, and the camp beyond. I 
haven’t seen the streets and real shops of 
Wynberg yet. I’ve been so tired, and fear I 
haven’t described it all clearly. 

Monday, Jan. 22 .—Heavy showers to-day, 
which makes it very awkward getting about 
between the tents ; you can’t put on a cloak 
each time, nor always hold up an umbrella. 
It is much rain which keeps the country so 
green, and much sunshine which fills it with 
flowers. The things I brought out are nearly 
all too hot. One can only wear white or 
brown shoes and stockings, and the thinnest 
underwear, except at night, when I’m glad of 
my eider-down and flannel dressing-gown. 
A chill comes at sundown, when it is 
also suddenly dark. But the moonlight 
nights over the mountains, and the fresh early 
mornings are delicious after the hot days. 

A procession of wheelbarrows of coal just 
arrived at our door, wheeled by coloured boys 
and a corporal in charge. A gang of convicts 
has just passed, too, black convicts, marked 
with the arrow, marching together, with a 
warder beside them carrying a loaded rifle. 

Tiny came over from Cape Town to say 
good-bye to me to-day. She goes to Natal 
to-morrow, sailing by the Maine. She is 
madly excited to go, and we all want the 
front, of course, though I don’t know that 
Durban is nearer than here. Many of us will 
get our chance in time, I suppose. More 
fighting, and Ladysmith open, will mean 
more Sisters wanted. And, alas ! there will 
be gaps to fill, for much of the country near 
Modder River is known as a death-trap. 
Two Sisters have already died. 

A convent close by, and little Roman 
Catholic chapel. I was talking to a sweet 
nun who was so interested in it all, whose 
brother is in the thick of it. "What a contrast 
—the quiet calm of the convent, and the din 
of battle not so very far away—a contrast 
even to our camp full of soldiers. 

Mail out to-morrow, nearly midnight, and I 
have many more to send. 

P.S.—Tragedy ! Our Topsy—an excellent 
Topsy—could hardly do all the work of the 
house and cook meals for seven of us—some 
having odd meals on night-duty. So we 
invested in a second Topsy—black as coal. 
She had hardly been working here two hours 
when two policemen came and marched her 
off to the police station. 

We hear she has “ three months.” 

(To be continued .) 
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PART VI. 

PRUNING. 

Of all the operations in the management of 
fruit-trees, there is none upon which a greater 
variety of opinion is held among those who 
profess to know all about the work than this. 
If the teaching of all professors is taken as 
correct, it reduces the knowledge appertaining 
to it to a chaotic confusion. The teaching of 
some is in direct opposition to that of others. 
For one says all the young outside shoots 
should be cut off as hurtful to the tree, while 
another says it does irreparable damage to 
cut them. One will say that the roots of all 
trees should be pruned to induce fertility, and 
another will say that to cut the roots will tend 
to kill the tree. One will go into an orchard 
with bill-hook and saw, and slash away, 
apparently desirous to get a pile of wood to 
burn, while another will take the greatest care 
that no main limbs are injured at all. There 
are all these opposing differences, with many 
others which would be enough to puzzle a 
lawyer. 

Now, it must be evident that such opposite 
teaching so indiscriminatingly given without 
proper limits cannot be very instructive in the 
way pruning should be done. There is no 
doubt there is virtue and truth in all these 
methods, but they need separation to be 
applied according to the varied circumstances 
of each case for operation. And the truth 
seems that very little real knowledge exists as 
to what is proper according to the nature of 
the trees to be operated upon. Therefore it 
becomes necessary to carefully observe the 
growth of trees generally, and extract all the 
knowledge that can be gained from close 
scrutiny. To begin with, a little botanical 
study may be helpful so as to get at the 
true principles of growth, as a knowledge of 
that is very essential. For example, the 
study of the physical growth of the “ growing 
point ” of the branches, and the growth of 
the side buds into branches and fruit spurs, as 
has been slightly noticed in some of the early 
papers of this series; a re-reading of them at 
this point may be helpful. 

If a student will take the trouble to go out 
into the garden or orchard, and closely ex¬ 
amine the young growth of the trees, he will 
find a young bud at the base of every leaf in 
the axil of the leaf stem, even from the grow¬ 
ing point, all the way down the branch to its 
base; this is, of course, when the leaves are 
growing. And he will observe, when the 
leaves have dropped and left a scar, that the 
bud will be left just above the scar. Then if 
these are examined again in the spring, just 
before the buds burst forth into leaf again, 
that the young shoots of the previous summer 
will have buds of different shapes and colour ; 
some will be rather dark and pointed, while 
others will be more rounded and of a lighter 
colour. The first will grow into wood-buds, 
while the rounded grey ones will produce 
bloom, and grow into fruit-spurs. There are 
varying habits in varying sorts of. apples, 
some producing but few fruit-buds, and these 
only on the tips of the young branches ; but 
the first is the most general appearance. The 
young wood-buds, of course, produce young 
side-shoots, while the others produce fruit, 
and grow into fruit-spurs, bearing fruit for a 
short succession of years. The subject is a 
little intricate, and that is perhaps why so 
little is really known about it; but to know 
these intricacies and their purposes is to know 
the subject in hand. And to fully grasp the 
laws of their natural development is to grasp 
the key to the knowledge required in pruning. 
Drawings and photographs serve some purpose 
to teach, but they alone are not sufficient 


to do it like the natural bough of the tree 
itself. And there is something to be learned 
all the year round in the varying phases of 
growth. 

Next it will be observed that, when the 
trees are in full fruit, on all naturally grown 
standard trees the fruit is all on the out¬ 
side, or chiefly so, and that it is on young 
wood, which all grows there too, in the sun¬ 
light where there is plenty of fresh air, and all 
that is on the inner branches is poor, under¬ 
sized, uncoloured, flavourless fruit, and all the 
young growth there is weakly too. The best 
wood and fruit too are all on the top and out¬ 
side of the tree. All this should teach a 
lesson on pruning, that all the central growth 
should be cut out, which is of no good, and 
that, as the best fruit grows on the young 
wood on the outside, all that wood should 
be carefully preserved and encouraged, and by 
no means should any of it be cut off’, for it is 
the only fruitful part of the tree. But this is 
in exact opposition to the usual practice of 
garden pruners generally ; they cut it off with 
the idea of, as they say, “ throwing the strength 
of the growth into the buds at the base of 
the young shoots,’’ as that is the place they 


intend that fruit-buds and spurs should form. 
To cut off the young shoots, as is usual, is to 
rob the tree of all its relay of young wood 
for its natural extension and support for the 
new relay of young fruit-buds and spurs, and, 
of course, render it more barren. All this 
may appear too simple to write, but simple as 
it is, it is too little observed, hence the want 
of that fundamental knowledge which is so 
essentially required in pruning. It may seem 
almost slightly declamatory, but it is not 
alone ; the first-known apostle of this doctrine 
was the famous horticulturist, Mr. Shirley 
Hibberd, now deceased. 

The above should point out that much care 
is needed in pruning. But as it is necessary 
that trees should assume such shapes as are 
convenient, it will be found necessary to prune 
them to induce such shapes. This may be 
done as follows, for dwarf trees. The diagram 
6 represents three stages of growth in the 
same tree. The middle tree C is an exact 
drawing from nature, the spade being a 
measure of height and growth, or thickness of 
stem. The young tree A shows a tree of one 
year’s growth, generally called a maiden tree, 
with the top cut off about eighteen inches 
above ground, and all the wood-buds upon it 


as shown. This is necessary in the formation 
of a dwarf tree, but should not be done if a 
standard is desired ; it may then be left alone 
to grow upward. But as dwarf trees are 
most in request to plant between standards, 
they may be most noticed. The young tree 
B shows the same tree after the next summer’s 
growth, after having been cut in the winter 
before as at A. It will be observed that the 
side buds have produced several young 
branches. These young branches may be cut 
again in the winter at the points D, which 
will again cause them to produce a greater 
number of young side-branches from the few 
buds left on cutting at D. A second pruning 
to shape may be made if desired, according to 
the vigour of the tree and whether the 
branches are strong and stout, or thin or 
slender or weakly. If strong and stout they 
may be left, or cut if thin and drooping. 
Trees vary in habit of growth, and this must 
be taken into account, also the nature of the 
soil and the time of year at planting. If late 
and a poor soil, it may be best to postpone 
the pruning entirely the first year of planting. 
In the case of weakly branches not inclined to 
grow, or others growing across others, these 


may be cut away as not doing good. And in 
doing this the cut may be quite close to the 
stem to prevent young rushy growth from 
developing, and for the advantage of having 
the cut healed over the more quickly. A line 
at E shows the position of cut. 

If trees are managed like this for three or 
four years, they will form graceful heads, with 
enough branches to hold a lot of fruit-bearing 
wood, which should be the aim. But after 
they have received the shape desired, they 
may be left almost alone, only taking care to 
keep the middle of the boughs clear of useless 
wood, ever remembering that the continual 
natural extension of young branches forms a 
continual relay of young fruit-bearing wood, 
which, if cut away, will continually retard that 
relay, and thwart the object for which the 
tree was planted, namely, to bear fruit. If 
kept cut back there will be a continual con¬ 
flict between the tree and the pruner. The 
tree will continually throw out young branches 
at every cut, and the result will be a mop¬ 
headed tree without that full crop of fruit it 
should bear. An illustration of this may be 
reserved until the next paper. 

B. Wells, F.R.H.S. 

{To be continued .) 
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MY CLOTHES MONTH BY MONTH. 


By “THE LADY DRESSMAKER.” 



A PAIR OF SPRING TAILOR-MADES. 


War, at all times, naturally lias mucli in¬ 
fluence on all our surroundings, and, perhaps, 
on nothing more than our dress. It has been 
responsible for new colours and new garments, 
and often, too, for new materials; and the 
stormy period of the French Revolution is 
said to be chargeable with our everlasting 
English weather-talk; for, in those days, 
when every man’s hand was against every 
other man’s, people feared to discuss any 
ordinary topic, and so chose the weather as a 
subject absolutely free from fear or danger. 
The present war has contributed khaki as a 
material, and its dusty hue as a fashionable 
colour; while our hats are to take on the 
shape and form of those popular amongst the 


Colonial troopers, which are really, save for 
the high crowns, of a Cavalier type. Khaki 
hats and khaki blouses, as well as khaki 
cloth, are all rampant in the shops just now, 
and are mostly trimmed with red, so as to 
make them more military-looking. But I do 
not think they will be worn by those most 
interested in the war, but will probably be 
adopted by those who affect the popular crazes 
of the day. 

Where colours are concerned, I should say 
that the popular colours for cloth are beetroot 
red, the dark red called Kruger, dull brick- 
dust, raspberry, dull lilacs, pastel blue, 
almond-green, grey-green, lavender-blue, and, 
of course, khaki. Muck brown has been worn 


this spring, and it will not improbably be worn 
in lighter shades during the summer, when 
the light grey and drab costumes worn last 
year will reappear. 

A great many checks and fancy tartans are 
worn, generally with a small coatlet of the 
prevailing colour of the check. They are by 
no means suited to the stout nor the short. 
In our sketch of “Two Spring Gowns,” we 
show one of these checks, the prevailing key¬ 
note of which is brown. The jacket is brown 
cloth, with brown velvet shoulder, collar and 
cuffs. The hat is of brown stitched cloth, 
with a decoration of peacock feathers. The 
next figure wears a grey cloth gown, with 
embroideries of silver braid on the front of the 
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coat and on the lower part of the skirt. The 
collar, revers and muff are of grey chinchilla ; 
the hat is of grey cloth or velvet, to match the 
colour of the gown, or panne might be used. 
The flowers are yellow orchids, and velvet 
bows. 

The “ Pleated Skirt with Buttons ” repre¬ 
sents one of the much worn red gowns, made 
in the extreme of fashion, and showing the 
use of tucks on both bodice and skirt. The 
former is tight-fitting, and has tucks running 
vertically down the sides of the bodice, with 
a full pouched front, and the sleeves are 
tucked to correspond. A large white silk 
collar is tied with a fringed bow; and there is 
a border of white silk on the edge of the skirt 
to carry out the scheme of decoration, a lace 
vest, and high collar. The skirt is tucked as 
far as' the knee, and then finished with small 
silk buttons, and falls in full folds from knee 
to foot. The hat is of white silk, in folds, 
lined with red, the colour of the skirt, and 
the feathers and trimmings are also white. 

The features of this year’s dresses, as shown 
by our illustrations, are pleated and tucked 
skirts, and the most elaborate strappings 
applied in colour to gowns of black hue. 
Lines upon lines of stitchings decorated other 
gowns, coats and hats, the number of rows 
depending only on the perseverance of those 
who use the sewing-machine. In many of 
the skirts the tucks are mere cordings or 
ribs; and very thick ruchings finish many 
of these mucli-tucked, or pleated skirts. \ 

Alas! that we should still cling to the long 
and most ridiculous skirt, which looks dread¬ 
ful when it sweeps up the dirt of the streets, 
and equally dreadful when it is held up in the 
ungraceful way in which most girls are obliged 
to hold it. It seems as if we—the cleanest 
nation on earth—might regulate our fashions 
so as to agree with our ideas of what is sweet 
and clean. 

I notice that one of the really useful ideas 
of the day is to have what is called by several 
writers “a utility skirt,” meaning a skirt, 
fashionably and well made, of fine black 
cloth, which may be worn with any blouse or 
bodice. A second skirt of black 
silk or satin would be worn for the 
evening with a variety of dressy 
blouses of chiffon, lace, and hand- 
painted silk. This seems to be the 
last idea, and is doubly interesting 
to the girl who can paint them for 
herself. Panne is the most lovely 
material for skirts and blouses, and 
is specially charming in those shawl- 
patterned ones that we first saw in 
the winter. Then there are both 
spotted and printed pannes, all of 
which will mightily add to our 
beauty of clothing; and we may all . 
cease to fear that the useful blouse 
is going to leave us, for they never 
were more worn than at present, 
and, apparently, never have we had 
so many cheap and pretty silks of 
which to make them. 

“ A Pair of Spring Tailor-mades ” 
shows two charming models for the 
spring and summer, and alas ! they 
each display the small spoon-bill 
train which is the dernier cri of 
stylish womanhood. The first is a 
gown of pastel blue, with a cape- / 
like finish on the shoulders of the \ 
new cut-cloth trimming, with fringed 
edges in white and blue, a gimp of 
the same being used on the outlines 
of both bodice and skirt. They, 
also, are ornamented with those very 
narrow ribbed tucks that I have 
already described—that look like 
cordings horizontally on the bodice, 
and vertically on each side of the 
front of the skirt. The hat is of 


white, with a lining of tucked blue chiffon, and 
trimmings of panne, and pink roses, and leaves. 

The second figure wears a gown of black 
and white; black cloth, and white silk 
stitchings of the latter, and a narrow braiding 
of white round the coat. The front of the 
skirt is tucked slightly, and the front of the 
white silk vest is also tucked, while there are 
two small revers on either side. The front is 
covered with white lace, the necktie of either 
white or black. 

When we come to millinery, there are 
several changes to note for the coming season; 
and the first is the advent of strings to the 
hats, which are used to bend down the sides 
of the hat over the ears, being fastened below 
the crown, and tied in a long bow with ends 
under the chin. Either velvet ribbon or 
chiffon is used for them, and sometimes they 
take the form of one string only, which is put 
across from one side to the other, and is 
fastened under a rosette of chiffon. Amongst 
the revivals are Leghorn hats, which, owing 
to their softness, can be bent about in all 


shapes. These are trimmed with black velvet 
ribbons, and dark- and light-kued roses. 
Grapes are much worn as hat decorations, and 
are in green and purple, as well as in gold and 
silver. The former are not ugly, because 
they are natural, but the latter are exceed¬ 
ingly loud and vulgar. The flowers of the 
season are very big indeed, and the Florentine 
iris, in its natural size, seems to hold the 
position of first favourite, blooming in yellow 
and purples on the hats. The other favourites 
are auriculas, primulas, and orchids, all “as 
large as life and twice as natural,” as the old 
saying has it. The last idea is to make these 
flowers of silk, transparent muslin, and the 
roses in this style are especially beautiful with 
the varied tints of the new colours. The 
amount of flowers used on the hats is wonder¬ 
ful ; but all are bent down in front over the 
eyes, and usually raised on the left side over a 
cache-peigne of flowers. Plats are made of 
straw, straw and chenille plait, satin, or silk 
in folds, about half an inch wide, of em¬ 
broidered cloth, and stitched cloth to match 
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the gown. Bonnets seem but little favoured, but the toque is still in great 
force, and on some of them I notice that strings are worn. The much- 
bent-about toques of stitched cloth are very useful, and should always be 
made of cloth like the tailor-made gown. They have dogs’ ears made of 
the same cloth as their trimming, and perhaps a feather, or two or 
three quills. 

The waterproofed dust cloak, which is illustrated, is in the very palest 
shade of grey or fawn. It is finished with a velvet collar and cuffs, stitched 
with white. This new cloak has a curved yoke at the back and front, 
and has the Raglan sleeve running up into the neck, which is similar to 
that we gave last month. 

A few words in conclusion must be given to the subject of colours in 
dress. The blouse and skirt are to be of the same colour, except you 
choose to match the toque you wear and the blouse. Say that you select 
amethyst for the first. You must match it with the second, and in that 
case you would have a black, or dark skirt—black silk, face-cloth, or satin— 
to make it economical. You should have a bodice to match the black 
skirt, which you may make use of on occasion. Then the toque and 
the dressing of the neck must match. This you will be able to manage 
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A WATERPROOF DUST CLOAK. 


with the aid of one of those pretty scarfs with fringed ends that are 
to be found in the West-End shops, and these will be used for hats 
as well as for dressing the neck. In the latter case the fringed ends 
hang down below the waist on the skirt of the dress. Zouaves and 
boleros seem to be all the rage just now, and many revers are worn, 
sometimes even triple ones, which form deep shoulder capes. 


VARIETIES. 

Quite the Reverse. —At a ladies’ meeting recently where a 
committee was being condemned for its management, the speaker 
said, “Perhaps you think that in our committee half d® the work 
and the other half do nothing. As a matter of fact, ladies, the 
reverse is the case.” 

Bridecake in China. —Bridecake is thought much of in China, 
four cakes sent for the purpose by the bridegroom’s family being 
tossed in the air and caught in a quilt held before the bride’s 
sedan chair. 

A Hint to Callers.—W hen you call on a girl and she keeps 
one finger in the place where she is reading, don’t remain more than 
two minutes. 

Don’t have this said of you. —Some girls change colour 
because the first box is unsatisfactory. 






























MORE ABOUT PEGGY. 


By Mrs. GEORGE DE HORNE VAIZEY. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

WEEK later 
Arthur’s picnic 
came off under cir¬ 
cumstances of un¬ 
usual eclat. The 
extravagant fellow 
had arranged 
everything on so 
luxurious a scale 
that Mellicent sat 
in a dream of hap¬ 
piness, building 
castles in the air 
in which she con¬ 
tinually drove 
about in dog-carts, 
travelled in re¬ 
served carriages, 
and ate luncheons 
provided by Buz¬ 
zard. Her plump 
face assumed quite 
a haughty aspect as she mentally ac¬ 
knowledged the salutations of the crowd, 
and issued orders to flunkies, gorgeous 
in powder and knee-breeches. It was 
enough happiness just to sit and think 
of it, and munch the delicious choco¬ 
lates which Arthur dispensed among his 
guests. 

It was a pretty scene—that group of 
young people in the pullman carriage, 
the girls in their white dresses, the 
tall, handsome men, the cheery little 
chaperon in the centre. The Professor 
and Esther sat by a window whispering 
earnestly together, for having been 
separated for a weary length of ten 
whole days, they had naturally large 
arrears of talk to make up. Arthur 
pointed out the various objects of interest 
to Eunice, as the trained whizzed past, 
and Peggy sat glued to the side of Mrs. 
Bryce, determined not to be monopolised 
by Hector thus early in the day. Rob 
had come with his brother, but she felt 
little satisfaction in his presence, know¬ 
ing that he had tried to refuse the invita¬ 
tion, and had only yielded on Arthur’s 
assertion that he was needed for help, 
not ornament, and must come whether 
he liked it or not, to lend a hand with 
the oars. He looked preoccupied and 
solemn, but was absolutely friendly in 
his manner, rejoicing in the fineness of 
the weather, and congratulating Peggy 
on the success of her dressmaking ex¬ 
periment, of which he had heard from 
his brother. To explain that Hector’s 
report was entirely prejudiced, seemed 
but a tacit acknowledgment of his in¬ 
fatuation, and Peggy blushed in sheer 
anger at the perversity of fate, the while 
she gave the true version of the affair, 
and dilated on her own sufferings. 

“ Jt will be a lesson to me for life not 
to interfere with the business of others, 
and take the bread out of the mouths of 
professionals by amateur interference,” 
she concluded grandiloquently, and Rob 
smiled in his grave, kindly fashion. It 
seemed to Peggy that there was an 


added kindliness in his smile of late, 
and several times during the morning 
she looked up suddenly to discover his 
eyes fixed upon her with a scrutiny at 
once so tender, so anxious, and so 
searching, that she was obliged to turn 
aside to conceal her tears. 

When the train arrived at its destina¬ 
tion, a couple of carriages conveyed the 
travellers on the next stage of their 
journey, and with their arrival at the 
little fishing village came the first hitch 
in the programme. Arthur had written 
in advance to ask that two of the best 
boats should be reserved for his party, 
and that a fisherman should be in readi¬ 
ness to go in each, so that his friends 
need not exert themselves more than 
they felt inclined. It is one thing, how¬ 
ever, to despatch an order to the depths 
of the country, and quite another to find 
it fulfilled. As a matter of fact the 
letter was even now lying unopened in 
the village post-office, and Arthur was 
confronted with the intelligence that 
men and boats had departed en masse 
to attend a regatta which was taking 
place some miles along the coast. Only 
a few of the oldest and most unwieldy 
boats had been left behind, and neither 
man nor boy could be found to row them. 
Plere was a fine predicament! A snap¬ 
shot taken of the party at this moment 
would have been an eloquent study in 
disappointment, and each one looked 
expectantly at Arthur, waiting for him 
to find a solution of the difficulty. 

“ Here is a fine pickle ! I’m furious 
with myself, and yet I don’t see what 
more I could have done. There are two 
alternatives before us, so far as I can 
see—cither we must get into one of these 
old tubs and row ourselves across, or 
give up the island altogether, and spend 
the day where we are.” 

At this there was a groan of dismay, 
for truth to tell the village was of an un¬ 
interesting character, and the sands felt 
like an oven in the shadeless noon. To 
spend the day here would indeed be 
waste of time, while only a few miles off 
lay the island of their dreams—that 
wonderful island, with the blue waves 
splashing its shores, the kindly trees 
shading its crest. 

“ The island ! the island ! ” cried the 
girls in chorus, while the men looked 
at each other, braced themselves up, 
and said — 

“We can do it. Why not ? It will 
be a stiff pull, but the day is our own. 
We can take our time, and rest when 
we are tired. Let us go at once and 
choose a boat.” 

It was Hobson’s choice, however, or 
very nearly so, for the only boats left 
were tubs indeed, in which a score of 
passengers could have been accommo¬ 
dated as easily as eight. Large as they 
were, however, there was one member of 
the party who seemed diffident about 
their sea-going quality, and, wonderful 
to relate, that person was Peggy herself. 

“ Is it safe ? ” she kept asking. “ Is 


it safe ? Are you quite sure it is 
safe?”—and her companions stared in 
amazement at this sudden access of 
nervousness. 

“Why, Peggy, you are surely not 
turning coward in your old age!” 
Arthur cried laughingly as he dragged 
at the unwieldy bulk. “ If you are 
afraid of this old bark, I don’t know 
when you would feel safe. It is like 
going to sea in a pantechnicon ! ” 

“And after a voyage to India, too! 
How funny ! I am not a bit afraid, and 
I have never been out of England in my 
life. Are you afraid of being drowned ? ’ ’ 
chimed in Mellicent with an air of 
superiority which goaded Peggy past 
endurance. 

“ I was not thinking of myself. It is 
possible sometimes to be nervous for 
another,” she blurted out, and the next 
moment wished her tongue had been 
bitten off before she had uttered such a 
rash remark, for what could Rob think, 
or his companions either, but that the 
person for whom she was anxious was 
present among them. They had not 
heard Mrs. Asplin’s words of entreaty, 
or seen the strained expression on her face 
as she murmured, “Remember, dear! 
Oh, be sure to remember! ” 

She turned and walked along the 
shore by herself, clasping her hands in 
a passion of longing and pity. 

“ I gave her my promise, and I’ll keep 
it, whatever they think. It will be my 
fault if anything goes wrong. I know, 
and they don’t.” 

It w r as one o’clock before the island 
was reached, for the row out took a long 
time, despite the fact that the amateur 
oarsmen were all fairly proficient at their 
work. Even the Professor pulled with a 
will, while to see haughty Hector in his 
shirt sleeves, with his hair matted on 
his forehead, was indeed a novel ex¬ 
perience. Arthur w ? as stroke, and 
Mellicent sat in front and coached him 
in his duty to the amusement of the 
company and his own unspeakable 
delight, and Eunice dabbled her hand 
in the water, and sent little show’ers of 
spray tossing up into the air. Every 
now and then when Arthur made 
a reply to Eunice more professedly 
deferential than usual, her eyes met 
his and they smiled at each other— 
that smile of happy, mutual under¬ 
standing which had grown common 
between them in the last few months. 
Peggy intercepted one of the glances, 
and felt at once rejoiced and sorrowfiul; 
rejoiced because it was good to see 
Arthur started on the w’ay she w f ould 
have him go, sorrowTul because she 
realised, as many another had done 
before her, that his gain must also be 
her loss, and that just in proportion as 
Eunice became necessary to him her 
ow*n importance must decrease. 

When all was said and done, however, 
it was impossible to indulge in low spirits 
in the hours that followed. Oh, the 
delights of that island, the dear, 
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shingly beach with its little pools full 
of a hundred briny treasures, the long 
trails of seaweeds, which were credited 
with the gift of foretelling weather as 
well as any barometer; the tiny crabs 
that burrowed among the stones ; the 
sea anemones, the jelly-fish, so innocent 
to regard, so deadly to encounter. They 
were all there, with tiny little pink-lined 
shells, and pebbles of marvellous trans¬ 
parency which must surely, surety, be 
worth taking to a lapidary to examine ! 
What cries of delight followed the land¬ 
ing, what hasty summoning of the whole 
party to witness some fresh discovery ; 
what trippings on slippery stones, and 
splashing of fresh white dresses ! Then, 
too, the long-checked pangs of hunger 
asserted themselves and would no longer 
be restrained, and the men were hardly 
allowed time to fasten the boat, so 
imperiously were they hurried on shore 
with the precious freight of hampers. 

Lunch was spread beneath the trees, 
and was no sooner finished than Mellicent 
inquired, “When’s tea?” a request 
which the hearers felt bound to deride, 
though in reality it found an echo in 
every heart. Astonishing as it may 
appear, a picnic lunch invariably seems 
to create a longing for the cup which 
cheers, and on this occasion the sea 
air had a sleepifying influence which 
increased that desire. 

“ I re-ally think we had better have 
it soon. I can hardly keep from 
y-awning all the time,” cried Mrs. Bryce, 
suiting the action to the word, and such 
was the result of infection that two pairs 
of hands went up to as many mouths 
even as she spoke. 

“Very well, then, say four o’clock. 
Can’t possibly have it before then,” said 
Arthur, struggling vainly to keep his 
jaws together. “ Oh, this will never do. 
Come down to the rocks, all of you, and 
get a good blow to freshen you up. I 
never saw such a company of sleepers ! ” 

Eunice and Mellicent followed obedi¬ 
ently enough, while the lovers seated 
themselves in a quiet corner, and Rob 
lay down on the sand beside one of the 
little pools to watch the movements of 
the crawling insects. His trained glance 
was quick to understand the purport of 
what would have seemed aimless flittings 
to and fro to an ordinary observer, and 
soon out came note-book and pencil, and 
he was hard at work chronicling a dozen 
interesting discoveries. Peggy lingered 
behind to offer her help to Mrs. Bryce, 
but that good lady, being secretly anxious 
to indulge in forty winks, seconded 
Hector Darcy’s protest in so emphatic a 
manner that she had no loophole for 
delay. She strolled with him down to 
the shore, following Arthur and his com¬ 
panions, but not so closely that there 
was not a distance of several yards 
between the two big stones which had 
been selected as resting-places. So far 
as privacy of conversation was concerned, 
the yards might have been miles, for the 
waves dashed up with a continual 
murmur, and the breeze seemed to carry 
the sound of the voices far out to sea. 
Peggy clasped her hands on her knee, 
ancl g*azed before her with dreamy eyes. 
Her little face looked very sweet and 
thoughtful, and Hector Darcy watched 


her beneath the brim of his hat, and 
built his own castle in the air, a 
castle which had grown dearer and 
more desirable ever since his return to 
England. The opportunity for which he 
had been waiting had come at last, and 
surety it was an omen for good that it 
had come by the side of that sea which 
had witnessed their meeting ; which, if 
all went well, would witness their start 
together on the new life. 

“ I shall be going back to India soon, 
Peggy,” he said softly. “The time is 
drawing near,” and Peggy looked in his 
face, and realised that what she had 
dreaded was at hand and could not be 
avoided. She heard her own voice 
murmur words of conventional regret, 
but Elector took no notice except to look 
still deeper into her eyes. 

“ Am I to go alone, Peggy ? ” he asked 
gently. “I have been an independent 
fellow all my life, and thought I needed 
no one but myself, but that is all altered 
since I met you ! I should get along 
badly now without you to help me, and 
share my lot! ” 

“ Oh, Hector, no ! Don’t say so. It’s 
all a mistake. How could I help you ? 
I have been an hindrance, not a help. 
It was owing to my carelessness that 
you hurt yourself, and it was only your 
generosity which made light of it. 
Father says it is a serious thing for a 
soldier to sprain his ankle, for it is 
never so strong again, and may fail him 
at a critical moment. I know quite well 
how much harm I have done you.” 

“ Do you, Peggy ? I don’t agree with 
you there, but if it is so, is not that all 
the more reason why you should do me a 
good turn now? I don’t mind your 
blaming yourself, dear, if it makes you 
the more inclined to be generous. I have 
loved you ever since we met, and it would 
be impossible to part from you now. I 
need you, Peggy ; come to me ! Be my 
wife, and give me the happiness of 
having you always beside me.” 

Pie spoke with a whole-hearted 
earnestness which brought the tears 
into Peggy’s eyes, but she shook her 
head none the less firmly. 

“ I can’t! I can’t! It would be doing 
you a worse injury than the first. I 
should be no help to you, Hector, for I 
don’t care for you in the way you mean, 
and I could never marry a man unless I 
loved him with all my heart. It is all a 
mistake—indeed it is. You only imagine 
that you care for me because you have 
seen a great deal of me lately, and I 
seem part of home and the old life. 
When you have gone back to India, you 
will forget all about me, or be glad that 
I did not take you at your word.” 

Hector pressed his lips together and 
gave a strained attempt at a smile. 

“ I am not a boy, Peggy. I know 
what I want, but you—you are so young, 
how can you be sure of yourself yet ? 
I am not going to take ‘No’ for an 
answer. I will wait—ask for an exten¬ 
sion of leave—come home for you later 
on. You shall have time, plenty of 
time, but I will not let you decide at 
once. You don’t know your own 
mind ! ” 

“ Oh, Hector ! ” Even at that critical 
moment a gleam of fun twinkled in 


Peggy’s eyes. “Oh, Hector, how can 
you ? No one has ever accused me 
before of not knowing my own mind. I 
know it only too well, and I will not let 
you wait on to gain nothing but a second 
disappointment. I should not change, 
and listen, Hector—it would be a bad 
thing if I did. I like you very much— 
far, far better than I ever believed I 
could do when we first met, for you 
seemed so different then, so haughty 
and self-satisfied, that if you had not 
been Rob’s brother I should have dis¬ 
liked you outright. I see now that I 
judged you too quickly, but there is still 
so much difference between us that we 
should never be happy together. You 
are a man of the world, and like to live 
in the world, and conform to its ways, 
and at heart I am nothing but a 
Bohemian. I have no respect for the 
rules and regulations of Society, and the 
only feeling they arouse in me is a 
desperate desire to break through them 
and shock Mrs. Grundy. I am erratic 
and careless and forgetful. I am ashamed 
of it, and honestly mean to improve, but, 
oh, poor Hector, how you would suffer if 
you had to put up with me during the 
process ! You ought to marry a clever 
woman who would keep your house as 
you would like it kept, and help you on 
by her gracious ways, not a madcap girl 
who has not learned to manage her¬ 
self, much less other people. Dear 
Hector, I thank you with all my heart 
for thinking so kindly of me and paying 
me such an honour, but, indeed, indeed, 
it cannot be.” 

She laid her hand on his as she spoke 
with a pretty, winsome gesture, and 
Hector just touched it with his own, and 
then let it drop. His expression had 
altered completely while she was speak¬ 
ing, and he had lost his air of assurance. 
Those few words which had dropped out 
so unconsciously had convinced him of 
the hopelessness of his cause more 
entirety than any argument. “ If you 
had not been Rob’s brother! ” She 
would have disliked him if he had not 
been Rob’s brother. She could not dis¬ 
like one who w r as Rob’s brother ! Inno¬ 
cent Peggy little suspected the eloquence 
of that confession, but Hector under¬ 
stood, and read in it the downfall of his 
hopes. He sat gazing out to sea, while 
she looked at him with anxious eyes, 
and for a long time neither spoke a 
word. Then—“ I could have loved you 
very dearly, Peggy,” he said softly, 
“very dearly!” The strong chin 
trembled, and Peggy’s heart yearned 
pitifully over him, but she noticed 
with relief that he spoke in problem¬ 
atical fashion, as if the love were 
more a possibility of the future, than a 
present fact. Men of Hector Darcy’s 
type set an exaggerated value on any¬ 
thing which belongs to themselves, the 
while they unconsciously depreciate what 
is denied them. Peggy understood that 
the very fact of her refusal of himself 
had lessened her attractions in his sight, 
and the knowledge brought with it 
nothing but purest satisfaction. 

It was a relief to both when the 
summons to tea x*elieved them from their 
painful tete-a-tete , but if they flattered 
themselves that their disturbed looks 
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escaped the notice of their friends, they 
were quite mistaken. Each member of 
the party, even to Mellicent herself, was 
aware that some development of the 
situation had taken place since lunch, 
and pondered anxiously as to what it 
could be. At the one moment it seemed 
that they must surely be engaged ; at 
the next it was as evident that they were 
not; and Mellicent composed imaginary 
interviews the while she demolished 
cakes and biscuits, in which she heard 
Peggy’s voice murmuring alternate vows 
of love and friendship. 

“ He has proposed to her, I’m certain 
of it!” she told herself, “ and oh, 
how I wish I had been there! I’d 
simply love to have heard him do it. 
I’m glad women don’t have to ask men 
to marry them, it must be so embarrass¬ 
ing to be refused! Now, if Hector 


Darcy had proposed to me, I should 
have said ‘ Yes ’ out of sheer fright, but 
Peggy would refuse the Prince of Wales 
to-morrow, if she got the chance. I 
wonder what she said to him ! In books 
the girl always says, ‘ I cannot give you 
my love, but I will always be your 
friend.’ I should be so cross, if she 
said that to me, that I should want to 
shake her. How could you be friends 
with a person who had made you so 
miserable? . . . Now she is smiling at 
him as pleasantly as ever. . . . They 
must be engaged ! I’ll be bridesmaid 
again, and get a nice present ! I wonder 
what Rob-” 

But at this interesting moment Arthur 
broke in upon her surmises by calling 
attention to the current which was 
sweeping round the island. 

•''Just look at that water rushing 


past!” he cried. “We didn’t notice 
anything like that when we rowed across. 
It was slack tide then, I suppose, and 
now it is rising. It is running strong ! 
I say, what about that boat ? We had 
better look after her at once.” 

Rob leapt to his feet before the words 
were well spoken, and ran hurriedly 
forward. His companions w r atched him 
go, saw him cross the plot of grass, 
come out from beneath the shadow of 
the trees, and stand for a moment 
silhouetted against the sky; then he 
stopped short, and threw up his hands 
with a gesture of dismay. It was in¬ 
deed a sight to fill the onlooker with 
dismay, for the tide had reached the 
spot where the boat was moored and 
was drifting her rapidly towards the 
shore ! 

(To be continued.) 
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was perfectly true that 
the Countess of Win- 
stoke was a woman of 
one idea. She was a 
widow with two chil¬ 
dren; John, Earl of 
Winstoke, had just 
attained his majority, 
and was so very well 
able to take care of 
himself that his 
mother seldom gave 
him an anxious 
thought. But it was 
Dye who kept her 
awake at nights, and 
absorbed almost all 
the love that she had 
to bestow—Dye, who 
would soon come out into the world,'and 
must be satisfactorily established while 
she was beautiful and young. 

It seemed hard sometimes that her 
dear friend, Lady Bona Clyde, should 
be so absolutely free from all anxiety. 
Mr. Clyde, a commonplace little man 
enough, had died after they had been 
married six years, leaving her with one 
child, a boy. Lady Bona, the daughter 
of an extremely poor earl, was a charm¬ 
ing widow, well provided for, and might 
have been reasonably expected to take 
a second husband. But she discouraged 
all marked attentions, and seemed re¬ 
solved to devote herself entirely to her 
son. 

The truth had never been disclosed, 
but Lady Winstoke always privately 
believed that her own ridiculous old 
uncle, a Mr. Pryor, had proposed to 
Lady Bona in the early days of her 
widowhood. It was just like old Pryor 
to do such an absurd thing. Having 
been gently but firmly rejected, he 
made a will leaving all that he pos¬ 
sessed to little Thurstan Clyde. And 
then, six years after that will was made, 


By SARAH DOUDNEY. 

the birth of Lad)* Dye awoke something 
like a sense of justice in his foolish old 
heart. He wrote a letter, suggesting 
that the boy and girl would do well to 
marry each other some day, and departed 
to another world, quite regardless of the 
anger and disappointment he had left 
in this. 

The Countess and Lady Bona had 
been school-fellows, and were always 
bosom friends. Lady Bona was an 
affectionate woman, quite ready to re¬ 
ceive her dear Marian’s daughter as 
her own. The wish expressed in the 
late Edward Pryor’s letter must cer¬ 
tainly be complied with when Dye was 
old enough to be married. Thurstan, 
of course, was full of whims and fancies, 
but a good sensible nature lay at the 
bottom of them all. There was no 
reason why he should not love Dye. 
He was not a youth of the love-making 
order ; his mother had never been made 
miserable by indiscretions and flirta¬ 
tions. He was romantic, and had pecu¬ 
liar notions which would doubtless fade 
with advancing years ; but Will Norton 
was Lady Bona’s staunch ally, and he 
had assured her that Thurstan had 
never had an entanglement. Young 
Clyde was oddly opposed to the idea of 
a cut-and-dried marriage ; but his 
heart was entirely his own. In another 
year Dye would be released from the 
school-room, and then Thurstan would 
find out all her admirable qualities for 
himself. 

The two mothers had been discussing 
the everlasting subject, and strengthen¬ 
ing each other’s hopes, when Thurstan 
came back from Narrowfield. Lady 
Bona did not know where her son had 
been. She was too sweet-natured to 
worry him with endless questions about 
his doings. But the Countess, whose 
light-grey eyes missed nothing, detected 
his abstracted air as soon as he entered 
the room. 

Perhaps, if his mother had been alone, 


the story of his visit to Amy Severne’s 
grave would have come out there and 
then. It was one of those pathetic 
little stories which Lady Bona would 
have liked to hear. But the Countess, 
although she was an old friend, had 
always had a freezing effect on Thurstan. 
She stayed on, and they talked plati¬ 
tudes till some other people came in. 
And when at last they were all gone, it 
was high time for Lady Bona and her 
son to go to their rooms. They were 
dining out that evening, and had rather 
a long drive before them. 

It was not until the dinner was over, 
and they were back again in Grosvenor 
Street, that Lady Bona remarked 
Thurstan’s gravity. She looked at him 
rather wonder!ngly when he had kissed 
her at the foot of the stairs. 

“What a solemn face, dear boy! ” 
said she. “I thought you liked going 
to the Daverills’, but I suppose you 
were bored. They were a little dull to¬ 
night.” 

“Oh, no; they were all right,” he 
said. 

“ Then you must be tired, or some¬ 
thing troubles you,” she suggested 
anxiously. 

“ Nothing on earth! ” he cried. “But 
you will fancy all sorts of things if you 
don’t keep rational hours. Go to bed, 
little mother, and dream pleasantly.” 

When she was gone, he went off at 
once to his own rooms, a sitting-room 
and bedroom in the quietest part of the 
house. Then he sat down in his favour¬ 
ite chair to have a smoke, and call up 
again that enchanting vision of a girl’s 
face which had haunted him all the 
evening. He knew now that he had 
been longing for solitude for hours. He 
wanted to get away from everybody, 
and think about her in peace. 

How strange if love had dawned for 
him beside a grave ! He thought over 
the story of Amy Severne’s brief life, 
beginning with the day when he had 
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dropped into the artist’s studio, and 
found her quietly sitting there at work. 
Lady Bona had said sometimes that 
Thurstan liked Bohemians. But Gilbert 
Severne’s Bohemianism was of the most 
unobjectionable kind, and the extreme 
strictness of his upbringing might have 
excused a good deal of unconvention¬ 
ality. He was the second son of a 
narrow-minded squire of an almost 
obsolete type. “My father,” Gilbert 
used to say, “ is like a certain king who 
hated ‘ bainting and boetry.’ ” 

The young fellow left his uninterest¬ 
ing home and wandered out into the 
world, painting pictures and singing 
songs to the mandoline. His pictures 
were beautiful; his fancies were always 
pure and sweet; but he was singularly 
unfitted for the struggle for existence. 
He married, without consulting anyone, 
a little dressmaker who had come up 
from the country to earn her living in 
town. She was as soft-voiced and 
gentle as a dove, and the pair lived 
happily together in their scantily-fur¬ 
nished rooms ; so happily that no one 
could find it in his heart to rebuke their 
imprudence. 

Will Norton and Thurstan went often 
to the studio, carrying flowers and 
pretty trifles for the young wife. They 
were kinder than ever when they saw 
that her health was failing fast. She 
was as fragile as a windflower; and at 
last it was only too plain that she must 
be sent out of London if her frail life 
was to be prolonged. There was but 
one friend to whom she could go, an 
elder sister, living alone in Narrow- 
field. 

Now Narrowfield is as ugly a place 
as can well be found in the kingdom, 
but the air is fresh and good. Gilbert 
accompanied his wife into the country, 
stayed there a couple of days, and then 
came back to finish a picture which was 
to bring him a sum that was sorely 
needed just then. . He managed to 
complete it, and send it to the purchaser 
before the fever struck him down. Its 
grip was upon him when he gave the 
final touches to his last work on earth. 

When Amy died, suddenly and quietly, 
in her sister’s cottage at Narrowfield, 
her husband was delirious. And when, 
at length, the fever subsided, leaving 
him in the last extremity of weakness, 
he came very slowly back from a world 
of shadows. A nurse was by his side. 
Thurstan and Will were both in the 
room. “Where is Amy?” asked the 
feeble voice. 

How could they answer him ? Think¬ 
ing over all that sad time, Thurstan 
could hardly tell in what manner he 
learnt the truth. They could scarcely 
be sorry when the doctor said that he 
was sinking fast; it would be a cold 
rough world to him where Amy was 
not. 

At his earnest request they wrote to 
the sister in Narrowfield, giving orders 
for the erection of the cross above the 
grave. She wrote back a promise that 
it should be done, but added that she 
herself was leaving the place and going 
to Australia. And on the last day of 
his life, the poor fellow begged his two 
friends to go down as soon as possible 


to Narrowfield to see that all his wishes 
had been carried out. 

Well, they had gone. Leaning back 
in his chair Thurstan called up again 
the scene in the quiet churchyard ; the 
grey sky, the white cross, and the 
chaplet of lilies lying on the grave. It 
was a picture which would not easily 
fade out of his memory. Come what 
may, that young girl’s blue eyes would 
meet his wherever he went. He had 
never seen any face so sweet as hers, 
never heard any voice so pure and clear. 
She was a child of the dawn, he said to 
himself; to be near her was to be bap¬ 
tised with the dew of the morning-. 

Why should he not go and see her 
again ? As he asked himself the ques¬ 
tion he flung the end of his cigarette 
into the empty grate, got up quickly, 
and went to the window. 

The murmur of sleepless London 
sounded in his ears ; but over housetops 
and spires the stars were shining in a 
solemn peace. His hour had come, 
and without fear or hesitation he rushed 
forth to meet it. Romantic dreams 
filled his mind as he stood looking up 
at the stars. She was very young ; he 
must wait a year or two ; yes, but he 
might be her friend for a time, and she 
would learn to know him, and to trust 
him with a true heart. “ How absurd ! ” 
said a chilling voice within him. Per¬ 
haps so ; but every love must have a 
beginning. 

He must see her again ; but this time 
he would go to Narrowfield alone. Will 
must know nothing. The clock of a 
neighbouring church struck three. Pie 
turned away from the window, and went 
into the next room. 

When Lady Bona opened her eyes in 
the morning she was conscious of a 
vague feeling of trouble in the air. A 
mother has her instincts. There had 
been a look in Thurstan’s face that was 
new to her; a curious dreamy look that 
she did not know, and it had seemed to 
put a distance between them. She had 
always been secretly jealous, although 
she would never have admitted the 
truth. Some day she must give him up. 
But it would be easier to give him to 
Dye than to anyone else, for Dye was 
not a stranger. 

When Thurstan joined her down¬ 
stairs he found that she had a hundred 
plans for the day, and he was included 
in them all. He assented quietly to 
everything that she proposed; almost 
too quietly she thought. Why was he 
so indifferent ? 

“My dear boy,” she said, setting 
down her coffee-cup with a little clash, 
“I don’t think you have heard a single 
word that I have been saying.” 

Pie looked at her blankly. “ Why, 
mother, you spoke as if you were an¬ 
noyed,” said he. 

She was vexed with herself. “I’m 
afraid I am getting old and peevish,” 
she admitted with a pretty air of 
penitence. 

“ If all women grew old so charm¬ 
ingly, they would not dread old age,” 
he answered. “ Why is it that you 
always wear such ravishing caps ? You 
must be half a Frenchwoman ! ” 

She smiled like a well-pleased child. 


“Oh, there is French blood in my 
veins—you know that well enough,” 
she cried. “It comes out in little 
things, in the trick of tying a bow or 
ribbon, or in arranging a bit of lace.” 

“ Or in doing a kind action,” said he 
suddenly. “ 1'here is a sort of grace in 
your way of offering a kindness. Cer¬ 
tainly nothing is so bewitching as grace. 
It softens all the sharp angles of life ; 
but few Englishwomen possess it.” 

“ Oh, I think you are rather hard on 
Englishwomen,” she replied with a 
momentary touch of uneasiness. 

His brown eyes, the very colour of her 
own, were looking steadily into hers 
without seeing her at all. He was 
growing handsomer every day, she 
thought; his dark face and finely-cut 
features gave him the air of somebody 
in a tragedy or a poem. Her heart 
fluttered a little. Had he seen anyone 
who possessed that inestimable charm ? 

“There is a good air about many 
English girls,” she went on unwisely. 
“ Dye has it. She will be a noble 
woman in a year or two.” 

It was a bad moment for mentioning 
Dye. His dark face hardened. Then 
he got up, smiled, and asked her if she 
wanted to see him again before one 
o’clock. 

After he was gone she bit her lips to 
keep back the tears that rose to her 
eyes. He must marry, that she knew, 
for as his manhood advanced he was 
naturally drawn to women. She had 
soon recognised the clinging, confiding 
nature of her boy. In spite of great 
fastidiousness he felt the necessity of 
loving. What if he should become the 
prey of some designing girl of whom his 
mother knew nothing ? It was a ter¬ 
rible thought to her. With Dye there 
was safety: apart from Dye there was 
danger and unrest. 

It did not occur, for a moment, to 
Lady Bona that selfishness had any¬ 
thing to do with her anxiety. She 
thought that she wanted Thurstan to 
marry Dye purely for his own benefit. 
The desire to play the part of Providence 
is a strong temptation to most good 
mothers, and Lady Bona really felt that 
she had almost a right to arrange her 
son’s destiny. 

His opposition had not counted for 
much; she knew that it merely pro¬ 
ceeded from a man’s natural dislike to 
a path that was chalked out for him. 
But now a vague fear possessed her, 
and made her over-anxious to keep him 
ever in sight. 

Meanwhile the subject of her troubled 
thoughts had gone off to his club, and 
might have been seen poring intently 
over a railway time-table. Pie had 
made up his mind to take that little 
journey without saying a word about it 
to anyone; and his face wore such a 
look of fierce determination that Norton, 
coming in just then, could not help 
wondering what was going on within 
him. He left him alone until the time¬ 
table was thrown aside, and then went 
up and spoke in his usual tone. 

Thurstan answered rather shortly. 
He was just in the mood to fancy that 
he was watched and guarded. 

(To be continued.) 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


TWILIGHT CIRCLE. 

To nil my girl friends and correspondents .—I am 
as sorry as you can possibly be that answers to some 
of your questions are so long in reaching you; but 
this is to some extent unavoidable. 

In other correspondence columns the reason has 
been repeatedly explained. The matter for a periodi¬ 
cal has to be arranged and put in the printer’s hands 
some weeks before the date of publication, hence 
part of the delay. I hope my own share in it will be 
minimised for the future. 

To you, dear girls, I must plead for letters of a 
more reasonable length. You have always the 
chance of writing more than once. Some most 
interesting letters have not been answered because it 
has been impossible to deal with their contents in a 
satisfactory way within the limits of a correspondence 
page. 1 have before me at this moment several 
letters, very closely written, and varying in length 
from seven to sixteen pages of full-sized note-paper. 

How can I do justice to letters of s-uch a length or 
reply to the many questions asked ? Yet my heart 
goes out in sympathy and good-will to the dear writers 
who open theirs so unreservedly to me. Now I want 
you to make it easier for me to answer you by writing 
less at one time. Your letters are always more than 
welcome. They are very precious to me, and if you 
could look into a drawer close to my hand as I write, 
you would be almost amused to see a great accumula¬ 
tion of answered letters which I have not had the 
heart to destroy, though they are in a sense done 
with. But our correspondence is not like an ordinary 
one, and so I keep the most interesting of my girls’ 
letters, as one preserves those of old and cherished 
friends. Do you ask me why I keep them ? Because 
they are not mere everyday epistles, treating of 
business, or pleasure, or engagements, but of higher 
and better things, our happiness and usefulness here, 
and of that eternal life which is the “ gift of God 
through Jesus Christ.” As I want to answer you all 
and soon, try to condense your letters within four 
pages ; ask what you most wish to know, and write 
again whenever you choose. I shall not weary of 
seeing your handwriting. 

Your affectionate friend, 

_ Ruth Lamb. 


Old Maid.—I had many letters from my girl readers 
before this correspondence column was begun, so 
you might have written to me at any time through 
the Editor. Your letter, though of reasonable 
length, includes many inquiries, more, I fear, than 
can be dealt with in one reply. You ask, “ Is it 
really possible to know Christ as a personal 
friend?” Our very first talk ‘‘In the Twilight” 
was “ On Knowing God ” (see “ G. O. P.,” No. 
879, Oct. 31, 1896, or Chapter I. in the lately- 
issued book containing first series of our talks). I 
should like you to read it again, as it was given for 
the special purpose of enabling all of us to realise 
W’hat is meant by a knowledge of God. If you 
have already done this, you can never doubt that 
you have a personal friend in Christ. Read St. 
John xv., where He tells His disciples, “ I am the 
vine, ye are the branches.” What figure could 
convey the idea of closer union ? “ As my Father 
hath loved Me, so have I loved you.” Do you ask 
for proofs of this love of Christ ? Take His own 
most touching words, spoken almost immediately 
before He fulfilled them in His own person. 
“ Greater love hath no man than this—that a man 
lay down his life for his friends.” Do you believe 
that Christ laid down His life for you ? If so, what 
more do you need to enable you to realise the 
perfection of His friendship. Have you perchance 
a tried earthly friend so far away from you that you 
have little prospect of meeting again in this world ? 
Think for a moment. Is the friendship less real 
or precious on this account, always supposing that 
you keep in touch by every possible means ? 
Friendship with Christ is open to us all ; but it 
entails the fulfilment of conditions on our side. 
“ Ye are My friends if ye do whatsoever I command 
you,” “Keep My commandments,” “Love one 
another as I have loved you,” are a few of these 
conditions. Love to God and our neighbour is 
essential to friendship with Christ. As to your 
second difficulty on the phrase in the Lord’s Prayer, 
“ Lead us not into temptation,” I will give you a 
uotation from a commentator, whose explanations 
have always found most helpful: “ Lead us not 
into temptation ”—that is, “ bring us not into sore 
trial.” I he word which may be rendered “sore 
trial ” comes from a Greek word which means “ to 
pierce through as with a spear,” and some of the 
early Christian fathers so understood it and added 
.other words signifying “which we cannot bear.” 
The word implies violent assaults from Satan and 
sorely afflictive circumstances, which as yet we 
have not strength or grace to bear. “ Lead us not 
in ” is a mere Hebraism. God is said to do what 
He only permits or suffers to be done. It must be 
right to offer the prayer, or Christ would never 
have included it in the wonderfully comprehensive 
petition He gave to His disciples in answer to 
the request, “Lord, teach us to pray.” You are 


puzzled about the text, “ If any man come to Me 
and hate not his father and mother, and wife and 
children, and brethren and sisters, yea, and his own 
life also, he cannot be My disciple.” In St. Matt, 
x. 37> you will find the real meaning of Christ’s 
words, namely, that Christ must be first in our 
affections. “ He whom we love most is the one we 
study most to please,” and if, to please the dearest 
of earthly kindred, we do things contrary to the will 
and law of God, we are unworthy to be called 
Christ’s disciples. So also we must be willing to 
deny ourselves for the sake of the Master we profess 
to love and follow. The disciples who forsook all 
when Jesus said “ Follow me,” never regretted the 
sacrifices they made, and we have good reason to 
add, “ Neither did those whom they left for Jesus’ 
sake.” For amongst those who followed Him from 
Galilee, ministering unto Him, and who stood 
beholding, with sorrowing hearts, their Lord upon 
the Cross of Calvary, were “ Mary, the mother of 
James and Joses, and the mother of Zebedee’s 
children.” 

Snowdrop. —I knew how helpful the letters of “ Une 
de vos Lilies ” would be to you. There are many 
candidates for a similar privilege. I am sorry I 
cannot tell you where to find the poem. First 
lines, if you remember them, would be more 
helpful. Write to “ ‘ G. 0 . P.’ Open Letter Box,” 
and repeat your question. Thanks for sweet 
^ thoughts in your letter. 

Signal. —I am glad to hear from you again, but I 
cannot at present use the stamped envelope en¬ 
closed with your letter. The members of our 
Circle take a great interest in the replies sent to 
individual correspondents, and some tell me that 
the information given has been of use to themselves 
also. Indeed, this column was begun in the hope 
that it would be helpful all round our Circle. Of 
course you are one of my girls, though somewhat 
beyond the age of girlhood. You are young in 
comparison with some who claim membership with 
us. A few days since, I had a delightful message 
from one who, though past threescore years and 
ten, claims a place in our Circle, for she has met 
with my girls and me at every one of our sittings 
“ In the Twilight Side by Side.” She misses them 
very much, and wishes that they may be resumed, 
after the old fashion, very soon! Does not this 
fact give you pleasure, as it does me ? You ask if 
it is honest when a railway company allows only a 
certain weight of luggage to let the porter pass a 
larger amount ? You add that people tell you it is 
all right if the porter does not take it to be weighed. 
You are not satisfied, because you wish to do right 
and would make reparation if you knew you had 
been wrong in this matter. I have, on different 
occasions, suggested the possibility of my own 
luggage being over weight, but have always been 
told not to trouble, or that it was “ all right.” On 
Continental railways they always charge for excess 
of weight. I have been told that on our home lines 
the rule is not very strictly enforced, because some 
travellers take little luggage, others none, hence 
the average weight conveyed is really less than it 
might be if all took what they were entitled to 
have. I give you my own experience, but you can 
silence any scruples of conscience by regularly 
suggesting to the porters that you wish them to 
weigh your luggage, and to charge you for over¬ 
weight, if any. The trulv important portion of 
your letter, in which you have honoured me with 
your confidence about your life and experiences 
from early girlhood, presents a beautiful word- 
picture. I wish all my girls could be privileged to 
share it with me. It is so helpful to see how, in 
the case of another, things and circumstances which 
seemed hard to bear have been overruled for good. 

I will pass on a few of your words that they may 
cheer others who read the quotation. “Looking 
back now, I can see God’s hand in some things 
which were then so dark. My mother’s death 
changed me from a lazy girl into a hard-working 
woman. My mistakes maybe turned to account, 
for I can now be more tolerant of the faults of 
others, and may perhaps be able some day to give 
a word of warning to some girl in a similar posi¬ 
tion.” It is indeed well for us when we can look 
back and thank God for the rough places in our 
path and the life trials by which we were brought 
nearer to Him and into more loving touch with 
our neighbours. Let me thank you for the confi¬ 
dence you have placed in me and for the good you 
have done me. 

A Saddened Life.— You call me “ Friend of Girls,” 
and tell me that you are one of my “ Troubled 
Girls.” Your sorrowful letter, so simple in its 
wording and so free from exaggeration, filled me 
with longing to help and comfort you. The picture 
of your spoiled home-life and the cause of it 
appealed the more strongly to me because one 
whom I once loved dearly suffered, together with 
bis children, in like manner to yourself for many 
ears. There were seasons of brightness and of 
ope, when it seemed impossible for the old trouble 
to return ; then all at once the home was rendered 
miserable again. I turned to the address on your 
letter, half hoping that your home might not be 


very far from mine, in which case I could have 
offered you personal help and sympathy, not in 
words only but by intercourse that might not have 
been altogether in vain. Unfortunately we live a 
long way from each other, and, except when I am 
in town, it would need more than six hours of rapid 
travelling to bring us into touch. One feels so 
helpless in the face of such a sorrow as yours ; but, 
dear, I cannot read your letter without honduring 
you as a brave, unselfish, and noble-hearted girl, 
and praying that God will bless your efforts and 
strengthen you to bear the burden you carry 
through no fault of your own. It is always hardest 
for us when those for whom we would cheerfully 
give our very lives are the ones to embitter them. 
From the tone of your letter I do not think you 
will fail in “ duty and respect, even in the most 
trying moments.” I hope and pray that the trouble 
may yet be removed. You are so young to have to 
bear it, but remember that you have always a 
better “ Friend of Girls” near you than I can hope 
to be—One Who sees your efforts, hears your 
petitions, knows the thoughts of your heart, and 
Who “will not leave you comfortless.” Trust in 
Him, and, until the burden is lifted, He will give 
j'ou strength to bear and forbear. Write again if 
I can be of any use or comfort to you. 

Blanche Autumn.— Every word of your letter has 
interested me deeply. I long to comfort you, and 
1 wish it were possible for me to speak to you 
instead of writing; for such confidences as yours 
cannot be shared, even by the members of our 
circle. You must have carried a great weight on 
young shoulders for ten past years, since you are 
still only a girl. If it will cheer you to know it, let 
me assure you that I not only feel for, but respect, 
you for the quiet consistency of your conduct under 
very trying circumstances. There is poor consola¬ 
tion in the thought that one who had sought, and 
to whom you had given, your best affections, has 
all the while been playing a double part. So far as 
I can judge from your simply told story, you are the 
victim ol a man’s utter heartlessncss or vanity or 
both. It seems that, whilst actually engaged to 
another girl, he tried by persistent attentions to win 
your affection, and when no longer engaged, he 
acted as no honourable man could be justified in 
doing, unless he meant to win you for his wife. 
Then a little reticence of manner on your part, 
which should have increased his respect for you, 
caused him to transfer his attentions to “ yet 
another girl.” I cannot believe that a man who 
could act in such a manner is capable of disinterested 
affection, and, but that I know your heart is sore, I 
could find in mine to congratulate you on being 
well rid of him. I think he simulated a regard he 
never felt in order to avail himself of your natural 
gifts which were of use to him. Read my advice 
to “ Marquita” in this correspondence column. It 
just applies to your case so far as avoidance of the 
individual’s society is concerned, and I should also 
urge you to give up gradually some of the gatherings 
which bring you into contact with him. Let me 
hear the result of your efforts in a little while, dear. 

I shall not weary of your confidences if I can com¬ 
fort you in even a little way. 

“ Marquita.” —You thank me for having originated 
the “ Twilight Circle.” You and I owe the oppor¬ 
tunity of intercourse through this correspondence 
column to our good friend the Editor, who is 
always suggesting something for our pleasure and 
benefit. I am so glad to keep my great family of 
girls always near me through this medium. I think 
you, too, are a dear, good, unselfish girl, for you 
evidently prefer the happiness of the one who has 
won your heart even to your own. It would not be 
kind in me were I to encourage you to cherish 
feelings such as you describe when you do not think 
it likely they will be reciprocated. If you honestly 
wish to overcome them, you must avoid the society 
of the individual as much as possible. This may 
be a little difficult, considering the intimacy between 
your several families, but you must make the effort 
for your own sake. I have no doubt you often 
spend a great deal of time in day-dreaming, and 
that one image is ever present when you indulge in 
these imaginary pictures. Whenever this is the 
case, rouse yourself, seek the society of others, talk 
of any subject of interest in which the name of that 
one is not likely to occur. Fill your mind and your 
time with other things. Be helpful and kind to 
those within your reach who need what you can 
give, and above all ask God to give you strength to 
do just what is right and to order all things for your 
real and lasting happiness. It may be that, since 
the other intimacy has been broken off, your honest 
sympathy will be valued, but be very careful not to 
betray yourself. Affection which goes beyond the 
lines of friendship on a girl’s side, if bestowed un¬ 
asked and made evident to the object of it, is 
seldom valued. As to looks and stature, tlicso 
are of little consequence, as we can see for ourselves 
by looking round amongst the married couples of 
our acquaintance. Some who seem oddly mismated 
so far as externals are concerned, prove to be 
admirably suited to each other in all that goes to 
make the happiness of wedded life. 
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Violet. —You were right when, in that old letter, 
you said, “Your life must be a happy one, for 
nothing brings such lasting joy as that of doing 
good to others.” My girl-friends and correspon¬ 
dents have certainly given me great happiness by 
their sweet confidences and the repeated assurances 
that our intercourse has proved helpful to them. 
Alas that a little word of three letters should so 
often come in to spoil a message otherwise so 
cheering! My girls tell me of good impressions 
and resolutions, and of repeated starts in the right 
direction, and then conies the unsatisfactory 
“ But.” I have only to see it and 1 can guess 
what will follow. A confession that good resolu¬ 
tions have been broken, the path of right and of duty 
forsaken, old faults repeated, and that my girl¬ 
friend is in one of two mental conditions. She is 
either oppressed with a sense of shame, weakness, 
and despondency, or she is giving way to a reckless 
lialf-denant spirit. In one case she says to herself, 
“It’s no use my trying. I always fail. I shall 
never do any good, though I was in earnest, I am 
sure.” In the other case, she says, “ I don’t care. 

I never get any further with all my good resolutions. 

I will not trouble myself any more, but just be as 
happy as I can. I am young and I’ll enjoy myself 
as inclination prompts me, in spite of the inner 
voice which has made me uneasy so often. I will 
listen to it no more.” The inner voice is not so 
easily' silenced. Thank God for this ! It is the 
one to which we cannot altogether help giving 
attention. It speaks when all other voices are 
still. It comes when we lie wakeful upon our beds, 
and the din of the world is hushed. It is a still 
small voice, jet it sounds only in one ear, and 
speaks clearly to one heart amidst all the hurry and 
bustle of this workaday world. You tell me “ that 
every time you read my letters you feel stirred to 
do something for Christ, but the thought passes 
away again, until it is started by reading another.” 
I am thankful that our intercourse has been sugges¬ 
tive of good, though actual results have been, so 
poor and unsatisfactory. I want to cheer and help 
you. There is much in your letter to stir a motherly 
heart—the fact that you can only open yours to a 
stranger, that you have a firm belief in God, but 
you cannot think of Him as a friend. You under¬ 
stand His goodness to you, and would like to really 
know Him. Yet you “ cannot bear for anyone to 
try to make you good.” I suppose you mean even 
to speak to you about Him, Whom you say you 
wish to know. “ That you can seldom listen through 
a sermon ; that those who make a public profession 
are, you believe, hypocrites and insincere.” You 
say, “Help me, and do not think me very bad.” 
My dear Violet, I long to help you, but you must 
try to put forth the power that is in you and help 
yourself also. Would that I could speak to you 
instead of writing. But—I take the little word this 
time—you have One Friend always near. Do not 
trust to self, to resolutions made in your own 
strength, to impressions which pass so quickly. 
Show the truth of your words, “ I should like to 
really know God,” by earnest heartfelt prayer. 
Instead of passing hard judgments on those who 
are not ashamed to confess their faith in God, 
judge yourself. Seek the advice and companion¬ 
ship of God’s people. Are not you the hypocrite, 
if you go to His house and yet close your ears when 
His minister speaks to you and to others ? Enter 
God’s courts in a reverent teachable spirit. Pray 
that in what maybe spoken there may be a message 
which shall bring light, strength, and guidance to 
you. Try to cultivate a thankful spirit, and, if you 
say truly that you understand even something of 
His goodness, you cannot help entering “ His 
courts with praise.” I have replied to you at 
great length, but there is much in this answer which 
will apply to the cases of other correspondents. 
Indeed there are so many in like case that I mean 
shortly to have one of our old Talks “ In the Twi¬ 
light Side by Side ” for our general benefit. 

Clover. —You say, “ When I feel disheartened it 
seems no good trying to do right, and when I don’t 
know what to do, a talk with you always does me 
good.” I hope it will be so now. The account of 
your home-life, your parents, and your religious 
influences and aspirations is exceedingly interest¬ 
ing. Your choice entirely accords with my own 
views, though your reason for making it made me 
smile. I hardly ever read a girl’s letter without 
feeling that at some period of my own life I have 
had similar experiences. I mean in regard to 
religious matters. If we turn to the Bible we find 
that both Old and New Testament writers, in 
showing us their longings, failures, struggles, and 
temptations, depict something which reminds us of 
our own. Your account tells me that you have 
persevered in spite of failures, and that the last two 
years have been so much happier in consequence. 
You are not yet satisfied with yourself on the 
progress made. What Christian ever is ? Read 
what St. Paul says of himself, Rom. vii. 19 and 
following verses, and take the comfort in vv. 24 
and 25. I realise so fully two of your difficulties 
which are the common experiences of young dis¬ 
ciples of Christ. They shrink from speaking on 
religious subjects lest at any inconsistency of con¬ 
duct, such as loss of temper, they should be taunted 
and asked, “ What is the good of your religion ? 
You are no better than the rest of us who profess 
nothing.” There is always the inner strength and 


comfort which outsiders cannot understand. Even 
the very failures of one who is in earnest will ensure 
new effort and ultimate victory. Besides, you may 
teach others by your failures if, when you have 
stumbled on the “ narrow way,” you are not 
ashamed to own that you are probably more 
sensible of your faults than those are who blame 
you, and that by God’s help you mean to persevere 
until each besetting sin is vanquished. It seems a 
great pity that those so near in all else as are 
mother and daughter should be so absolutely apart 
where religion is concerned. They open their 
hearts to each other on every subject save the all- 
important one. I went into this matter very fully 
in our talk entitled “Confidences,” “G. O. P.,” 
No. 952, March 26, 1898. Read it again, and 
perhaps it may help you to break through the 
reserve which you find so painful. As an only 
child, you must be very dear to the mother whose 
constant companionship you rejoice in. Much in 
your letter must wait another month, as I have 
already written at great length. 

Henrietta. FI.—We must indeed be very old friends, 
since you have been a reader of the “ G. O. P.” for 
sixteen years and I a contributor to its pages from 
its first part. During the time you have passed from 
early girlhood to wifehood and motherhood with their 
sweet and solemn responsibilities. Now the loss of 
a beloved father under specially sad circumstances 
has proved a crushing blow, and you cry for some 
word of comfort and hope. From what you tell 
me, you and your widowed mother have great cause 
for thankfulness and even for rejoicing amid the 
sorrow incidental to such a bereavement. You feel 
assured that he whom you mourn has gone to be 
with Cnrist, “ which is far better.” Yes. I do 
believe that all who are truly children of God, 
through faith in Christ, will be reunited in our 
Father’s home above, that relationships which were 
so sweet and precious here will be indescribably 
sweeter and more perfect there. You doubtless 
remember the text, “ Eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither have entered into the heart of man 
the things which God hath prepared for them that 
love Him.” The Christian’s joy begins here, but 
does not reach its climax on this side the grave. 
Fightings and fears, temptations, sorrows, bereave¬ 
ments, and, alas! sins of thought, word and deed, 
which have to be repented of and confessed, mar 
our earthly course. Partings and bereavements 
bring sorrow, and yet, in spite of all these things, 
the child of God has infinite cause for joy even 
here. If weak and tempted, there is strength to be 
had for the asking ; if conscious of sin, there is 
pardon for the penitent. For the mourning ones 
there is the assurance that, in God’s good time, 
tears shall be unknown, for “ tie will swallow up 
death in victory, and the Lord God will wipe away 
tears from off all faces.” You love the Bible. 
Instead of dwelling on your sorrow and loss, look 
in its pages for the messages of comfort which 
abound there. Then pass them on to all who 
mourn with you. We wrong ourselves and others 
by persistently looking at the dark side. Do not 
use that extremely broad black-bordered paper. 
It suggests despair, not the natural sorrow under 
bereavement like yours, where there is so much 
cause for thankfulness and hope. Whisper words of 
cheer to your mother. Be a source of strength to 
her and the other members of the family. You will 
receive comfort in the very act of imparting it. 
May God bless and strengthen you. 

K. A. L.—To hear from you, a mother of six children, 
varying in age from nine to nineteen, that our 
“ Talks ” have been so “ helpful in your home,” is 
indeed most cheering. One of the great joys in 
connection with our sitting “ In the Twilight ” 
together springs from the oft-repeated assurance 
that whole families belong to our happy circle. 
Can you not imagine how I, a mother, sympathise 
with you in regard to your “ thorn in the flesh.” It 
must indeed be a great trial to be unable to hear 
a sound of the music or voices, when all your dear 
ones are gathered under the home roof and are 
singing or talking close to you. But I also 
sympathise with you in your joys, for, dear sister in 
Christ, you are very rich in all that is best. First 
of all consolations is the certainty that the infirmity 
which has shut you out from so many social enjoy¬ 
ments has drawn you closer to your Saviour. Then, 
in the father of your children, you say you have a 
true helpmeet, and half the number of the children 
God has given you are of one mind with their 
parents on the most important subject of all. 
How I shall love to picture you and your daughter 
reading again in the volume, as you tell me you 
are doing, our old talks one by one 1 I was 
very sorry to.discontinue them, but it seemed the 
best thing to do for a time, and our correspondence 
brings me into individual touch with so many dear 
friends. You are another who kindly writes, “I 
wish I knew you personally.” When I read such 
kind words I feel deeply indebted to the writers, 
and echo the wish that all the members of our circle 
could meet together, if only for once. It is unlikely 
that this will happen in this world, but we will look 
forward in the hope that in “ our Father’s Home” 
the wish may be realised. I must quote your words 
that they may be helpful to others. Deafness is 
always a sore trial, and many who endure it cannot 
say, as you are able to do, “ I have tried that this 
trouble of mine shall not be a burden in the home ; 


that my husband and children shall feel as little of 
it as possible.” My loving congratulations on your 
courage and self-devotion. I am so glad to know 
that your dear ones appreciate them, and strive as 
far as in them lies to brighten your surroundings. 
Jessie R.—No need to say, “ Forgive me for writing 
to you.” What is our Twilight Circle Correspon¬ 
dence for but to be helpful to those who, like your¬ 
self, “ have no one to speak to and sadly want a 
friend ” ? Doubly orphaned so early in life, your 
position would appeal to any motherly heart, and I 
have room in mine for more than “ another little 
one.” You hope I shall not “ think less of you for 
being a servant.” No fear of this. You are only 
nineteen, so you could not be a reader of the 
“ G. O. P.” when I wrote a series of papers on 
“ Servants and Service ’’for its pages. These were 
afterwards published separately, and as the book 
is quite an inexpensive one, published by the 
Religious Tract Society, I wish you would get it. 

I am sure you would find it helpful reading, and it 
would do far more for you than any number of 
letters. My whole heart was in the writing of it, 
and many mistresses and maids have alike told me 
that it had done them good. When you read it, 
try to feel that I am speaking to you. This thought 
will bring us very near together, despite the fact 
that a great distance separates us. Believe me, l do 
take a great interest in you, and, were it possible, 
you should have your wish and come and see 
me. Write to me again when you have read 
“ Servants and Service,” and tell me how my 
thoughts and words have influenced you. I shall 
look quite anxiously for your letter because I shall 
hope tor good news. I am so glad you have a good 
mistress and are conscious of her goodness, but I 
do not like your asking yourself the question, 
“ What is the use of living ? Of selling yourself for 
so much a year? ” Lite is God’s good gift, to be 
valued as such and used for His glory and the good 
of those around us. Life here is our season of 
robation and of preparation for the higher life 
eyond. You take a low view of your work if you 
call it a “ selling yourself for so much a year.” I 
hold that servants have grand opportunities for 
good, and great responsibilities also. Resolve 
that you will be a blessing in the home where you 
serve and that it shall be your proudest boast to 
deserve the title of “ Servant of Jesus Christ.” 

In response to my February postscript, I have re¬ 
ceived letters from two old and two new correspon¬ 
dents, all of whom must have written immediately 
after the issue of the part for the month. All offer 
help in the way of letters to sad or lonely members of 
our Circle. The tone of these writers makes me feel 
that their words may give comfort and help. I wait 
for the real names and addresses of some who will be 
glad to avail themselves of these kind offers. 

MEDICAL. 

A. B. C.—Pneumonia is one of the most serious of 
the acute infectious diseases. It is also one of the 
most rapid in its course, for the disease itself rarely 
lasts over a week. But the disturbance to the 
whole system is so great that it is frequently a long 
time before the person is again fit for work. Very 
often convalescence from pneumonia is much 
delayed, and the physician may feel very doubtful 
about the final issue, till one day the patient takes 
a decided turn for the better and then rapidly 
recovers. Pneumonia is a remarkable disease. It 
is perhaps the most abrupt of all ailments. It 
starts suddenly without warning, and it ends 
suddenly, and its complications are sudden and 
unexpected. Consumption does not frequently 
follow pneumonia; indeed, we have never seen a 
pneumonia end in consumption. It is said that 
pneumonia is very likely to recur, but it is certainly 
not very common for persons to have pneumonia 
more than once. Pneumonia almost invariably 
ends in perfect recovery, unless death occurs during 
the height of the fever—a calamity which is, un¬ 
fortunately, only too common. The pain in the 
side which is sometimes left after the pneumonia is 
cured is nearly always due to associated pleurisy. 
It is rarely long-continued. In the convalescence 
from pneumonia fresh air and an abundant supply of 
nourishment are essential. A patient who has once 
had pneumonia cannot have too much fresh air. 
Anxious Mother. —The best thing you can do is to 
cut your children’s hair short. You can, however, 
clear their heads without this measure if you 
strongly object to it. Wash their heads first in hot 
soap and water, and then in solution of carbolic 
acid (1 in 100). Afterwards rinse out their hair 
in plain water and run it through with a small- 
tooth comb. Repeat this process in three days’ 
time, if necessary. Be careful that the carbolic 
acid does not get into their eyes or mouths as it is 
a corrosive poison. You cannot prevent the hair 
of children from becoming darker in shade as they 
grow up. 

An Old Reader. —In our articles upon the face 
which we have just published, we fully described 
the condition which troubles you. For your hair 
try a hair-wash of jaborandi and cantharides. 
Erda. —Fatty tumours do not, as a rule, return after 
they have been removed. They are very often 
multiple, especially upon the back. There is no 
treatment for them but excision. 
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TUB-GARDENING: 


HOW TO ADD TO THE SIZE OF A SMALL GARDEN. 


gathered in the sun will drop their petals in 
a few hours. Even such little blooms as 
Shirley and Iceland poppies, among some of 
the prettiest flowers for table decoration, if 
gathered, as I have said, in early morning, 
can be kept for three or four days without 
shattering. 

Watering a garden, unless you have a hose 
and a good supply of water laid on, is a big 
undertaking, too big for a busy person who 
can only make gardening a hobby for leisure 
moments, and who has to first of all pump 
all water from a well and then carry it to the 
borders. The old idea that pump water kills 



flowers is absurd : the want of it will. It is 
certainly better to expose it to the sun before 
using, to warm it, but if that is too much 
trouble, put it on as it comes, as late in the 
evening as possible, so that the roots have 
some chance of benefiting by the artificial 
shower. Those living, as I do, in a village 
should have all bedroom slops put on the 
borders instead of being thrown away. Tell 
the maid to throw them on a fresh place every 
day, and by that means a long border can be 
kept watered ; for it is better to give one spot 
a good soaking and leave it for a week, if 
necessary, than just sprinkle a large surface, 


Last year, which was one of the driest we 
have had for many years, my garden, like 
most other people’s, felt the want of rain 
badly. Many of my borders almost failed 
for lack of moisture, for few flowers, save 
poppies and portulacca, can bear up against 
prolonged drought, and even those that do, 
have but an exceedingly brief life, for a very 
hot dry atmosphere causes the petals to fall 
very quickly. By the way, flowers should 
never be gathered in the sunshine, but either 
late at night or, better still, very early in the 
morning while the dew is on them, as they 
will then last some days in water, while those 
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which evaporates before the moisture has time 
to penetrate to the roots. 

But if watering a long border was out of 
the question last year, watering half-a-dozen 
tubs could be accomplished, and the result was 
that the gayest feature of my garden was the 
halved petroleum tubs which stood at intervals 
along the path and on either side of the porch. 

One good canful every evening kept the 
plants in vigorous growth (the sun shining 
on the sides of the tubs causes the water to 
evaporate quickly, so that nightly watering is a 
necessity), so when the rest of the garden was 
looking very much dried up, these tubs had 
their sides decorated with petunias and ivy¬ 
leaved geraniums, while from the centres were 
fine specimens of white French marguerites. 
They were only small plants when I turned 
them out of the pots in which I bought them, 
but before they were taken up they quite filled 
out the tubs, and were always in bloom. 
Of course, to keep one’s plants in bloom, it is 
necessary to go round pretty regularly to snip 
off the seed-pods, or better still to cut freely 
and so prevent the flowers seeding. People 
who have gardens make no greater mistake 
than being niggardly in cutting their flowers, 
for by cutting them you force them to go on 
blooming, as you thwart nature’s desire to 
produce seed and cause her to make fresh 
efforts to propagate her kind. This is seen in 
such plants as sweet peas, which can be kept 
in bloom until late autumn, whereas if the first 
crop of blooms goes to seed, the plants dry up 
and bloom no more. Of course, bulbous or 
tuberous plants of the lily tribe which produce 
their blooms from within, as it were, only bear 
the one crop, but many perennials and all 
annuals and biennials should be kept from 
seeding if the flowering period is to be 
prolonged. 

The tubs I use are ordinary petroleum casks 
cut in half with holes bored in the bottom, 
with a centre bit for drainage. Pieces of 
broken flower-pot should be placed over these 
holes before filling the tubs. This I do with 
decayed leaves, which one sweeps together in 
the autumn and allows to rot all the winter, 
and ordinary garden soil. The leaves should 
go at the bottom, as they not only form a good 
compost for your plants to root into, but act 
as drainage, always a most important point to 
be observed in pot culture, for stagnant water 


at the roots of plants is a sure way to kill them 
or produce unhealthy growth. On the top of 
the leaves, which can fill the tub half way, 
may be put a little manure, and then fill up 
with soil taken from the top of the ground, as 
flowers require mellow soil to flourish in, and 
will also stand a rich one. The manure from 
a spent hot-bed is the best for flowers, as it is 
easily assimilated by the plants. Rank 
manure, i.e., fresh from a stable or yard, except 
so far as it retains moisture and ammonia, 
benefits flowers but little and makes the soil 
hollow. Leaves will do this, so it is well to 
fill your tubs up to the brim and leave them 
for a few days to settle, and then tread them 
before putting out your plants, for it is most 
important to secure a firm seed-bed, as plants 
will do no good where the ground is hollow, as 
they make no roots, having nothing to push 
their way through. In pricking out seedlings, 
press the soil firmly around them, and there is 
nothing like the fingers to effect this. In 
very hot weather it helps the seedlings to 
cover them with a flower-pot until they get 
hold of the soil. 

Almost anything can be grown in tubs, 
though geraniums, asters, petunias and 
marguerites not only produce gay spots of 
colour, but have a long blooming season, 
which, I take it, is a very important con¬ 
sideration, as you do not want to replenish the 
tubs. Dwarf nasturtiums would do, but they 
are very quick-growing things and would be 
apt to occupy too much space. Petunias, 
especially the frilled variety, are capital for 
the purpose, as the colours of the flowers are 
bright and varied and they are fairly free- 
growing. This year I am trying in two tubs 
single dahlias in the centre, while in another I 
have two fine plants of the German scabious.* 
I have also used in several the white tobacco 
plant as well as a few ten-week stocks. 
These latter take up little room and can be 
pulled up when the flowering season is oyer. 
Lobelia would be a pretty edging and lilium 
auratum and specioswn fine plants for the 
centre. In fact, any of the lilies could be 
used, but it must be remembered that the 


* Since this was written I have tried the dahlias, 
but cannot say they were a great success, as they 
made too much growth to flower freely. Scabious, 
011 the other hand, did well. 


flowering season is after all not a long one, for 
there is no second lot of bloom to succeed the 
first. 

The outside of the tubs can be painted a 
bright green. It would be as well to let the 
first coat be white or nearly so, for there is 
little or no body in green, whereas white, 
being composed of lead, “ covers,” and two 
coats of green will yield a good result. 
Brunswick green is the colour generally used, 
and it loses its crudity after a time and 
changes to a charming bluish green tint such 
as Marcus Stone loves to put in his pictures. 

Other tubs, such as those small Canadian 
butter tubs, can be used, and these might be 
nailed to pieces of oak boughs, such as rustic 
seats and porches are made of, so as to raise 
them from the ground. Those living in tie 
country can easily procure some oak boughs 
stripped of their bark to make some rustic 
stands of to hold these small tubs, and the 
whole could then be given a coat or two of 
oak varnish, for these butter tubs are made of 
white wood. 

Another use to which petroleum tubs can 
be put is to have large holes made in the sides 
through which alpine plants and strawberries 
can be grown. Some people, I am told, are 
very successful in getting strawberries to fruit 
in this way, and a doctor friend has this year 
tried growing them in this fashion. The 
effect is very pretty, and I don’t see why 
petunias, ivy geraniums, and some alpine 
plants should not be so grown. Of course 
you have to fill the tub with soil, and the top 
of the tub must be knocked in so that the 
watering can be done from the top. 

I give a couple of sketches taken from some 
of the tubs I gardened last year to give the 
reader some idea of where they can be 
effectively placed. I have one on either side 
of the porch and two at the ends of one of 
the paths leading through the garden, while 
others are placed at intervals along the wider 
walk leading to the gate, a walk wide enough 
for a dog-cart to be driven over. In a limited 
garden the use of tubs would greatly add to 
the area under flowers, and these tubs can be 
more easily weeded than a border, being 
immediately under one’s eyes, while slugs and 
snails do not so easily reach the tiny seedlings 
to devour them—always a great trouble in the 
early spring. 


WHAT GIRLS ARE DOING FOR SOUTH LONDON. 

THE UNITED GIRLS’ SCHOOLS MISSION. 


All over England girls are helping on every 
good work—helping, with money and by the 
exercise of their brains and hands, to bring 
relief and assistance to their poor suffering 
brothers and sisters, both at home and 
abroad. 

But the particular work in South London, 
which I am about to describe, differs in one 
way from that done by girls anywhere else. 
In other places they have helped, and helped 
nobly, in various good works which have been 
already established, but which are not ex¬ 
clusively confined to them. They assist, for 
example, in the work which is being done 
among the waifs and strays of humanity in the 
great cities, they help to maintain poor 
children in orphanages and schools, and in 
organisations like the “ Gleaners’ Union ” and 
the “ King’s Messengers,” they take their 
part and share in the great work of the 
evangelisation of the heathen world. All this 
has been done in the past, and will be 
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continued throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. 

The work carried on by the United Girls’ 
Schools Mission is, however, something 
different from auxiliary help in other in¬ 
stitutions or societies. It has taken upon 
itself the entire responsibility of a large and 
populous district in South London. It 
began, as it were, from the very beginning, 
everything necessary for its working being 
directly supplied by the Associated Schools. 

A section out of a large and very pool- 
parish was allotted to them. They did not 
start provided with buildings and the usual 
organisations. Only living agents were found 
to undertake the work, and everything had to 
be done from the very beginning. 

It is in this way that the work of this 
mission differs from that of many others 
which are also much indebted to the helping 
hands and kind hearts of our English girls. 
Indeed it may well and truly be called “ The 


Girl’s Own Mission,” a work in which most 
surely the readers of The Girl’s Own Paper 
cannot fail to take a real interest. 

It is only of late that people have become 
alive to the terrible problem of Soutli 
London. For many years past the East End 
has been a popular field for philanthropic 
effort of all kinds, and it was forgotten that 
South London contained abodes of misery, 
squalor and poverty quite as bad as, if not worse 
than, that which was so much talked of and 
written about in the East End. 

Those who travel from London by the 
South Eastern and Chatham and Dover lines 
pass over a perfect sea of roofs, and yet 
comparatively few have any idea of the 
condition of the lives of the people who live 
below them, the extraordinary density of the 
population, the overcrowding and the fierce 
struggle for existence which is to be met with 
there. 

It is no part of this article to enter upon 
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any disquisition upon these things, ’ upon 
which a terrible light has recently been 
thrown by investigations which have been 
made into the subject; but in order that the 
readers may realise the extent and value of the 
work done by the help of the Girls’ Schools 
Mission, it is important that they should 
remember some of these conditions of life in 
South London. 

Calmington Street and Kempshead Road 
lie not far from the well-known Old Kent 
Road, S.E., and in the midst of a district 
which for dead level of monotony and 
comparative poverty can perhaps only be 
equalled in South London. It is not, how¬ 
ever, a “ slum district.” There are no slums 
in the ordinary sense of the word. There is 
only a dead level of poverty and incessant 
hard work when work can be got, and when 
that fails there is often semi-starvation, and 
“ famine fever ” is not unknown. 

Not many years since this part was an open 
field on the northern side of the Grand Surrey 
Canal and came into the hands of the builder, 
ever on the look-out for space on which to 
build houses for the working classes in that 
part of London. On this open space of some 
six and a half acres a vast number of houses 
were run up, three-storey houses with bow 
windows looking well enough externally, so 
that one would not be prepared for being told 
of the poverty of the inhabitants. There are 
no such thing as back or front gardens and 
indeed hardly back yards, so closely are the 
houses built to each other. 

These six and a half acres contain a 
population of 6,500 souls, and when one 
remembers that the population of London (on 
the average) is fifty-seven to the acre, it will 
be easily seen that here it is exactly one 
thousand! Every house has from three to 
seven families, and all of them poor. With 
the majority the wages of the father will not 
average more than eighteen shillings a week. 

“ Everybody ” (says a mission report) “ is 


poor, not, however, generally penniless, 
though we have had cases of terrible 
destitution, such as children being sent to 
school with only a little warm water for 
breakfast.” Everyone who can get work has 
to work. With children it begins at the age 
of thirteen, and work lasts as long as health 
and strength will permit. 

It is easy to see how life with such 
surroundings must of necessity be dull and 
monotonous, and without anything which is 
glad and beautiful in it. The children, and of 
these there is an abnormal number, have no 
playground except the street; the elders have 
no bright spot except the public-house, and it 
is no wonder under such circumstances that 
drunkenness and all its attendant evils should 
flourish. 

It was in the midst of such a locality that 
the United Girls’ Schools Mission began its 
work in March, 1897. The Rev. H. G. 
Veazey was placed in charge of it, and the 
wonderful measure of success which has 
attended it is due, under God, to the self- 
denying efforts of the missioner and his wife 
with their devoted band of helpers. 

It was a happy thought which suggested that 
the girls’ schools about London and in England 
generally should take up a special work of this 
kind. The great public schools of England 
have done it for years past; Eton, Winchester, 
Westminster, Radley, Marlborough and many 
others have established missions. 

Now as no single girls’ school of the same 
class as the great English public schools for 
boys would probably be able to carry out 
such a work, the difficulty was overcome by 
a number of schools joining together to form 
a United Girls’ Schools Mission, with the 
Hon. Mrs. Talbot (wife of the Bishop of 
Rochester, in whose great diocese all South 
London lies) as President, and a strong 
committee of head-mistresses and others to 
superintend and carry out the work. 

At the end of the first year of the mission 


work, forty-one schools in all parts of England 
were helping, and at the end of 1899 this 
number has increased to seventy-five. 

In order to join in the work a school must 
first affiliate itself to the Union, by paying an 
annual subscription of one guinea to the 
Mission Funds. After that, each school does 
what it can to help by extra donations from 
pupils and friends by sales of work, school 
concerts, making clothing for the poor, and in 
many other ways in which help and sympathy 
can be manifested. 

The work of the Mission began in a small 
way by the renting of a house in Kempshead 
Road, which, by knocking two rooms into one, 
made a space large enough to hold sixty-five 
chairs. From the first it was necessary to 
hold the Sunday schools and services by relays. 
Into this room two hundred children were 
packed, and more by far sent away, and the 
services of two policemen had to be requisi¬ 
tioned outside, to prevent the crush when they 
were let in. The services for adults were also 
filled to overflowing. Then a kitchen was 
thrown into the room, the stairs were packed, 
and still they came. Soon the adjoining house 
was taken, and still there was not room enough, 
or anything like it, for those who wished to 
come. Mothers’ meetings, girls’ sewing 
classes, working girls’ club, men’s and lads’ 
clubs, all were quickly organised and all 
quickly supplied with members, along, of 
course, with all the mission services and 
Temperance work usually carried on in a 
mission district. 

Such was the beginning of a work which, 
although only in its infancy, has, by the 
generous help of girls themselves in different 
parts of England, already brought sunshine 
and hope into many lives and helped to point 
them to higher and better things. The 
progress from this encouraging beginning was 
truly marvellous. “We did not dream,” 
writes the missioner, “ that within the year, the 
staff of one missioner and his wife would have 
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increased to two missioners, five lady-workers 
giving the whole of their time, and an honorary 
lay-reader, making eight in all, besides 
< settlers ’ and others who have come over 
to help.” 

In September, 1898, a workers’ settlement 
was opened at Albany Row, not far from the 
original mission house, where there are now a 
number of ladies living and helping in all kinds 
of work. The head of this settlement is Miss 
Gooch, who is always ready to let visitors see 
what is being done. In this house there is an 
admirable club for working girls, an especially 
important branch of work in this district, as 
there is literally no place for the girls or 
children to go to, if they leave their over¬ 
crowded homes. 

As time went on, the place where the mission 
dwelt was, to quote the old record, “ too 
strait ” for it, and at the back of the settle¬ 
ment house there has recently been erected 
an iron room capable of holding some three 
hundred adults, and here the regular services 
are held; and the two bouses in Kempshead 
Street are given over to clubs, classes, and meet¬ 
ings of a size which they can accommodate. 

It is not, of course, intended to rest content 
with such buildings as are at present in use. 
Beside the original mission house was a large 
space left for the building of a public-house. 
This piece of ground has been purchased and 
plans prepared, and it is estimated that 
/8,ooo will be required to erect suitable 
premises, and it is hoped that in time the 
girls’ schools will provide a large part of this 
sum, so that the work may be carried on in 
suitable buildings. 

This may seem a large amount for the girls’ 
schools to raise, in addition to the maintenance 
of the mission staff, but I am sure that a visit 
to the work carried on there, or a visit from 
the head missioner to the various schools in 
the Union, would tend to create enthusiasm 


Facts About Pumice-Stone. 

Pumice, as is well known, is of volcanic 
origin, being a kind of lava which has been 
rendered light by the escape of gases when in 
a molten state. It is found on most of the 
shores of the Tyrrhenian Sea and elsewhere, 
but it is at present almost exclusively obtained 
from the little island of Lipari. 

Most of the volcanoes of Lipari have ejected 
pumaceous rocks, but the best stone is all the 
product of one mountain, Monte Chirica, 
nearly two thousand feet in height, with its 
two accessory craters. The district in which 
the pumice is excavated covers an area of 
about three square miles. 

It has been calculated that about one 
thousand hands are engaged in this industry, 
six hundred of whom are employed in excavat¬ 
ing the mineral. 

Pumice is brought to the surface in large 
blocks or in baskets, and is carried thus either 
to the neighbouring village or to the seashore, 
to be taken there into boats. The supply is 
said to be practically inexhaustible. 

Good Resolutions. 

“ I will not willingly offend, 

Nor be too soon offended ; 

What’s amiss I’ll strive to mend, 

And bear what can’t be mended.” 

Keep the Peace. —Restraint in the 
expression of unpleasant feelings or harsh 
thoughts is the foundation on which many a 
happy home and many near and dear friend¬ 
ships are built. 


sufficient to raise the required amount in a few 
years at any rate. 

Then it must not be forgotten that these 
poor people are not indifferent to the work 
which is being done amongst them. It is no 
small proof of this that in two years these 
people, who are all poor, have themselves 
contributed (largely in pence, halfpence and 
farthings) a sum of no less than ^300 to the 
work of the mission. Surely such efforts 
deserve the help of girls. 

One pleasant way in which the schools 
associated come into actual touch with the 
work is by providing ‘‘outings” for children 
and adults. During last summer a good 
many schools in the country around London 
have entertained parties of this kind. The 
joys of a day in the country can only fully be 
realised by those who know something of the 
conditions under which the poor live in South 
London. Keats has expressed something of 
it when he said— 

“ To one who has been long in city pent 
’Tis very sweet to look into the fair 
And open face of Heaven—to breathe a 
prayer 

Full in the smile of the blue firmament.” 

And although these poor people have never 
heard of John Keats, and their prayer may be 
but an almost unexpressed one, yet those of us 
who have worked among the poor of London 
know something of the joy and pleasure which 
the green grass and hedgerows of the country 
and the waving branches of the trees bring to 
them on the one day in the year on which they 
can revel in it, especially when they come from 
a district like that I have been describing, 
where there are literally no gardens, and where 
there is not a single tree. 

An amusing story is told of one of these 
“ outings.” A girls’ school was entertaining 
a party of factory girls connected with one of 


VARIETIES. 

Sayings from Ruskin. 

To paint water is like trying to paint a 
soul. 

No royal road to anywhere worth going to. 

When you have got too much to do, don’t 
do it. 

If you can paint a leaf, you can paint the 
world. 

Nothing must come between nature and the 
artist’s sight. 

Anybody who makes religion a second 
object makes religion no object. 

To live is nothing unless to live be to know 
Him by Whom we live. 

The sky is not blue colour only, it is blue 
fire and cannot be painted. 

There is material enough in a single flower 
for the ornamenting of a score of cathedrals. 

The most beautiful things in the world are 
the most useless—peacocks and lilies, for 
instance. 

Books for all the World. —A French 
critic has recently declared that of cosmo¬ 
politan classics there are only two —Don 
Quixote and Robinson Crusoe . He tells us 
that “other masterpieces take higher rank, 
from the perfection of their art or from the 
sublimity of their thought, but they do not 
address themselves to every age and to every 
condition ; they demand for their enjoyment a 
mind already formed and an intellectual 
culture not given to everyone. Cervantes 
and De Foe alone have solved the problem of 
interesting the little child and the thoughtful 
old man, the servant girl and the philosopher.” 


the clubs of the mission. A friend of the 
working girls was explaining to them something 
about the school where their more favoured 
sisters were educated, and mentioned incident¬ 
ally that some of the girls in it were seventeen 
years of age, or older. On hearing this (to 
her an amazing statement), one of the girls 
turned to her friend— 

“D’ye hear that, Mariar ? Wot a dunce 
she must be, seventeen, and ain’t got her 
labour certificate yet.” 

Poor girl! when she reached thirteen, she 
had passed enough of “standards ” to entitle 
her to the “labour certificate,” and she had to 
begin to earn her own living. 

What has the mission done for the district ? 
“ Much every way.” Of the depth and reality 
of the spiritual work nothing need be said 
here, but of its other aspect, the raising and 
elevating the social life of the people, I may 
mention two facts, both curious ones in their 
way, one to be regretted, but both evidence of 
the good work which is being done. First, 
the landlords have raised and are raising the 
rents, because the people have become more 
sober and respectable, and they think they can 
get more—a very unforeseen occurrence and one, 
as I say, to be regretted, because rents in South 
London are already a great deal too high. 

The second is an amusing testimony. The 
owner of a number of houses recently gave the 
missioner £5, because, he said, there was, since 
the establishment of the mission, such an 
enormous saving in the outlay on broken 
windows in the houses ! 

But it is not only broken windows which 
the mission has done much to remedy. It 
has sought, in following the Master’s example, 
“ to bind up the broken-hearted,” and it has, 
like other similar missions, brought hope and 
comfort and peace to the homes of many 
toilers in our great and overcrowded districts 
of South London. 


An Affectionate Lion. 

A passion for pets of an unusual character 
was one of the characteristics of the late Sir 
Henry Rawlinson. He even numbered some 
of the larger felidce among his four-fooled 
friends. 

When he was at Bagdad he had a pet lion 
which had been found when a cub on the 
banks of the Tigris, its mother having been 
shot. He alone fed it, and the lion when 
grown would follow him about like a dog. 

One hot day the animal moped and rejected 
its food. It paced about its master’s room, 
and he being very busy called to the servants 
to take it away. The lion would not go with 
them, but drew nearer to its master and at 
last sat down under his chair with its head 
between his knees. “ Oh,” said he, “ if he 
won’t go, let him bide.” 

The servants went out and Sir Henry wrote 
on. The lion sank from a sitting posture into 
that of a “ lion couchant.” All was quiet for 
an hour or two save for the scratching of .Sir 
Henry’s pen. When his work was over, he 
put down his hand to pat the lion. The lion 
was dead. 

Not Numerous. —If the sun had nothing 
to do but shine on the truly good, it would not 
have to get up so early. 

The Natural Order. 

“ Whene’er the course of love is smooth 
This sequence is obeyed, 

At first there is a maid so true, 

And then a trousseau made.” 
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MAY. 


HOUSEKEEPING IN 


This month we begin to feel that summer is 
truly “y comeu in,” for our markets begin to 
show a plenteous store of every sort of good. 
Salmon is cheaper than it was and is abundant, 
trout are fine, turbot also, halibut is very fine, 
and, in fact, the fish market is unusually varied 
and fully supplied. 

Lamb and veal are the two meats we most 
favour now, partly because they are both 
at their best, partly because the vegetable 
accompaniments suited to them are at their 
best also. 

Look at the delicious young spring cabbages 
(tempting us to try real farmhouse fare), at 
the crisp succulent spinach, the bundles of 
asparagus, the lettuces, the fines herbes , 
delightful all of them, while our old favourite, 
green mint, tempts us to make it into sauce, 
whether we need it or not. 

Fruit is still scarce, although forced straw¬ 
berries and apricots, pines, grapes, etc., are 
in the shops ; but they are at prohibitive 
prices for slender purses. We can, however, 
wait for the gooseberries that will appear with 
the end of the month, for with such excellent 
vegetables we do not feel the need of so much 
fruit. Old potatoes are rapidly going out 
and new ones taking their place; splendid 
“ earlies ” come to us from the Canary Isles, 
Malta, and from Jersey a little later. 

In the flower-market Nature has been most 
bountiful; such a wealth of bloom greets us 
on every side that it is now a question of 
“what shall we choose,” not of “what can 
we afford.” Hostesses are critical of colour 
and shade who, a short time ago, were glad 
to take anything; but there is abundance of 
choice to satisfy even the most fastidious. 

Let us imagine we are giving a “little 
dinner” this month to a party of friends, and 
we wish to strike an original note without 
committing ourselves to great expense. 

To begin with the table—that is, with its 
decoration. If a round one, we might take 
a square—or, if a long or oval table, we had 
better have a piece twice as long as wide—of 
deep gold-coloured silk; only it must be of a 
rich shade. On the centre of this, place a 
bowl (not too large) of silver, if we have it, or 
of cut glass (a salad-bowl will do), and fill 
this with damp moss. Then arrange to branch 
out of this fair yellow daffodils, white and 
purple iris, with their own green, and a little 
feathery spirea. Have about a dozen small 
dark-green glass tubes, and fill these with a 
few jonquils, and some sprays of lily of the 


valley, also half-a-dozen saucers containing 
wet moss and compactly filled with Neapolitan 
or Empress violets. Arrange these according 
to your own design around the centre-piece 
and at the corners of the table, and trail a few 
pieces of asparagus fern from the centre to each 
corner. Light up this table with candles under 
yellow shades. 

Now for the menu :— 

Potagc printanier. 

Filets de saumon. Sauce mousseline. 

Cotelettes d’agneau aux petits pois. 

Poulets au cresson. 

Asperges en branches. Sauce tartare. 

Creme suedoise. 

Dessert. 

A nglice. 

Spring Soup. 

Fillets of Salmon. Muslin Sauce 
Lamb Cutlets and Green Peas. 

Roast Chicken and Salad. 

Asparagus. Tartar Sauce. 

Swedish Cream. 

Dessert. 

Spring Soup .—Take a pint of freshly-shelled 
peas, a shred lettuce, cress, parsley, a sprig of 
mint, a few leaves of sorrel, a few fresh onions, 
and cook them till tender in fresh butter. 
Press all through a colander, and add clear 
stock to make up the required quantity, 
slightly thicken with a spoonful of fecule 
(potato flour), and boil up, then just before 
serving take off the fire, season to taste, and 
stir in the beaten yolks of two eggs. Serve 
with fried croutons. 

The salmon fillets should be neatly shaped, 
coated with egg and white breadcrumbs, and 
fried in butter. For the sauce, the yolks of 
two eggs, the juice of a fresh lemon, a little 
salt and pepper, and a quarter of a pint of 
good melted butter—that is, nearly all butter. 
Mix well, and stir over the fire, 'but do not 
let it boil. 

Trim the lamb cutlets and broil them 
delicately on both sides, then serve them 
around a mound of green peas that have been 
cooked in the following manner: Place the 
peas in a stewpan with a sprig of mint, a 
small onion, and a lettuce, add a good large 
lump of butter, and replace the cover tightly. 
Let the peas cook very fast, in the steam that 
a quick galloping will create, and in about 


ten minutes they will be done, and ready to 
serve. The butter should be poured over 
them. 

Roast the fowl and dish it with a garnish 
of picked water-cress, serve new potatoes, 
gravy, and a well-dressed salad as its accom¬ 
paniments. 

Sauce Tartare.—Put the yolk of an egg 
quite free from white into a basin, and beat^it 
for a minute or two with a pinch of salt, a 
pinch of pepper, and a tablespoonful of dry 
mustard. Stir into this, first in drops and 
afterwards in spoonfuls, four large table¬ 
spoonfuls of salad oil, and carefully beat the 
sauce every time—its excellence will depend 
on the thorough beating. After half the oil 
has been added, stir in a spoonful of vinegar. 
Mince very finely three shallots, two smali 
gherkins, and a tablespoonful of mixed chervil 
and tarragon. Add these to the sauce with 
a pinch of cayenne. Mix very thoroughly 
and serve, or, if not wanted at once, keep in 
a cool place, and then give it another beating 
before using. 

Creme Suedoise .—For a moderately large 
mould take a quart of milk and boil it with*a 
quarter of a pound of lump sugar and the part 
of a pod of vanilla. When it has cooled a 
little, stir into it eight eggs lightly beaten, 
whites and yolks together, then pour this 
cream into a buttered mould in which a few 
ratafia biscuits soaked in sherry have been put, 
set the mould in a bain-marie or in a cool oven. 
When the cream has become quite firm, set 
the mould aside in a cool place, and when 
required turn it out on to a dish, and place 
currant jelly around it as a garnish. 

As the asparagus with its sauce, and the 
cream are both served cold, they may be 
prepared hours beforehand, and this greatly 
lightens the trouble of serving the dinner. 
The soup also could be made ready for 
re-heating, and the salmon fillets would take 
no harm if treated likewise. 

With a little judicious forethought and 
management, even the most elaborate menu 
comes within the capabilities of an ordinary 
home cook. 

It will perhaps be thought that eggs have 
been rather lavishly used in the composition 
of the dishes given above; but we may reflect 
that eggs are very cheap and good this month 
and they need not be begrudged on the score 
of expense; but if any whites of egg remain 
from the sauces, these might take the place of 
two eggs in the cream. 
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THE PHYSICAL TRAINING OF GIRLS. 

By the EDITOR of “PHYSICAL CULTURE.” 



EXERCISE I. 


Among all the advances 
we have made during the 
present century, none are 
more striking than those 
effected in the physical 
education of women. I can 
remember the days, not so 
long ago, when we heard a 
great deal of the finishing 
school, and as Thackeray 
reminds us, its prim head 
mistresses used to recom¬ 
mend “ the assiduous use 
of the back-board for a 
further period after 
leaving school.” 
That was about all 
the physical exercise 
our grandmothers 
had; they were apt 
to regard all exercise 
for girls as hoydenish 
and unmaidenly. 
One is not surprised to hear that after such a 
lackadaisical education the heroines of the 
novels of those days commonly died of an 
interesting consumption, and passed their lives 
in exciting male sympathy by going into a 
dead faint whenever anything somewhat out 
of the common occurred. Indeed, there is 
considerable- truth in Jerome’s observation 
that the maiden of that time met her lover 
only to tell him that she could never, never see 
him again, and wept steadily throughout the 
whole interview. 

Fortunately, those days h'ave gone, and we 
bring into our lives a little more common- 
sense than we did then, but still there is a 
great deal not done which can be done and 
which must be done. In our large towns 
especially, one notices in passing along the 
streets the want of physical education among _ 
girls. There is not only a lack of elasticity in 
the step and a want of colour in the face, but 
there is often, indeed, one might say usually, 
actual distortion. Hardly any are erect, and 
you rarely see a case in which the two shoulders 
are on the same level. This is what meets the 
casual eye, but there is a deeper mischief 
hidden in the form of weak lungs, feeble 
circulation, and want of energy. Add to this 
the fact that many of these girls have to 
struggle for bare livelihood under the most 
adverse conditions, and the tale of misery is 
complete. Now, if you compare these town 
maidens with those of the country, you will find 
that, so far as actual physique and health go, 
the country girl has a vast superiority, simply 
because of the opportunities in the country for 
fresh air and exercise. Another thing which 
you will notice in the 
town is that the majority 
of the girls whom you 
meet look tired and pale 
because their bodies 
have never been built up 
by an education worked 
out with the same ear¬ 
nestness and calculation 
as that with which we 
have to build up the 
brain. 

Now, you who read 
this will find no difficulty 
whatever in educating 
your bodies. The 
only barrier in 
the way will be 
your own lazi¬ 
ness. There is 



EXERCISE 2. 


now no conven¬ 


tional barrier; that which was impossible a few 
years ago is quite correct to-day. It is within 
the power of every one of you to be healthy and 
strong, and if not to be actually beautiful, at 
least to have a clear, pure complexion, a bright 
eye, healthy colour, and a good figure. 

It being generally admitted nowadays that 
exercise is advisable, the next step is to 
consider what particular kind of exercise should 
be adopted. Some years ago the only system 
of exercise practised by girls was what was 
called calisthenics, which consisted chiefly of a 
series of movements with light rods, calculated 
to strike the spectacular eye as pretty when 
performed in concert. But although these 
exercises were pretty when adroitly gone 
through, they possessed no real physiological 
value. 

Now that exercise is taken more seriously 
and is recognised as being absolutely essential 
to health of body and mind, several means 
have been tried to secure a system of exercising 
which will cover the whole ground necessary, 
and yet which will be simple and capable of 
being followed without elaborate appliances. 

The most efficacious of these is dumb-bell 
exercise, and this is so because dumb-bell 
exercise more than any other can be made 
systematic, that is to say, we know exactly the 
parts affected, we know the value of each 
exercise, and we can work with it logically to 
a conclusion. 



Under the Sandow system every group of 
muscles in the body is exercised in turn, so 
that when one group is fatigued another is 
brought to work, and so on until every muscle 
in the body has had its share. The result of 
systematic exercise, of course, is that instead 
of feeling exhausted, one feels exhilarated after 
exercise. There is no undue strain on any 
part, and an equal development is secured. 
Again, it is easier to vary dumb-bell exercise 
than any other, and in the case of any de¬ 
formity, such as round shoulders, sunken chest, 
drooping shoulders, spinal curvature, etc., one 
can easily remedy the defect with a little 
patience. More especially, if possible, is this 
true with regard to actual weakness, such as 
lung weakness, spinal weakness, etc. 

The perfect development and health secured 
by exercise deepens the chest, strengthens the 
heart, braces the mental powers, and generally 
invigorates the whole body. In cases where 
there is either paucity or exuberance of flesh, 
the defect can easily be removed by dumb-bell 
exercise. In the case of too prominent collar 
bones, or of general scragginess, well thought 
out exercises will speedily fill up the gaps and 
restore the rounded outlines intended by 
Nature, or, in the case of stoutness, an easy 
reduction can be promised almost week by 
week by half an hour’s exercise each day. 
Add to this increased grace of movement and 
elegance of carriage, and you will see that 
these exercises come as a boon to every girl. 

The difficulty with regard to dumb-bell 
exercise is that one is apt to use too heavy 
bells, from the fact that bells which at first 


seem quite heavy enough 
soon grow useless, and 
one is insidiously led to 
increase the weight. 

Now the disadvantage 
of dumb-bell exercise is 
that when one gets 
beyond a certain weight, 
the strain on the deltoids, 
that is, the shoulder 
muscle, is perpetual and 
exaggerated, and this is 
apt sometimes to result 
in a strain upon the heart. 

To obviate this, Mr. 

Sandow has introduced 
a grip dumb-bell, which 
is of a very light weight 
and will last a lifetime. 

As the pupil grows 
stronger, all that one 
needs to do is to increase 
the strength of the springs. The spring-grip 
dumb-bell is a dumb-bell made in two halves, 
separated about half an inch from one another 
and kept apart by springs. When exercising, 
the bells are gripped and the two halves com¬ 
pressed together. Another advantage of this 
dumb-bell is that it compels the use of will¬ 
power, without which exercise is almost useless. 
The weak feature in calisthenics was that in 
the contraction of the various muscles pupils 
did not put forth will-power. Now, this 
exercise of will-power in the contraction of the 
muscles is a very difficult thing to learn, and 
quite as difficult to maintain when it has been 
learned, but by using the spring dumb-bell no 
back-sliding is possible, the constant necessity 
to grip tightly requiring the expenditure of a 
certain amount of energy, which amount can 
be easily regulated from weak to strong by 
arranging the springs. Special bells are 
being made for ladies, very light and beau¬ 
tifully finished. It is difficult with the old 
solid type of bell to prevent swing and 
jerk getting into the work, and so long as 
the movements are gone through with either 
swing or jerk, no physiolo.gical benefit can 
accrue. 

Now that we have already discussed the 
kind of exercise which we have selected and the 
apparatus, we can go on to the movements 
themselves. It is impossible to discuss them 
all here, but a few may be taken to show the 
idea. And, in the first place, I would enjoin 
upon you all that the exercises given here 
should all be gone through at one time, 
no matter how few movements can be done 
of any one of them. It is a mistake, for 
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example, to do half of them in the morning 
and the other half in the evening. The 
exercise should not be carried to such a point 
as to induce fatigue, although, of course, at 
first a little stiffness is bound to result. The 
point is that they ought to be performed 
regularly, morning after morning, without fail. 
After exercise, when the body is still heated, 


about thirty-six inches to the front with the 
left foot, left knee bent, right leg perfectly 
straight, and at the same time drive vigorously 
forward with right bell stretching the shoulder 
as far forward as possible. The heel of the 
right foot must never leave the ground. 
Smartly recover to the ready position, bringing 
the left heel close to the right. In lunging 


strengthens both the stomach muscles and 
the back muscles and gives mobility to the 
chest, greatly deepening it. It is a little 
difficult to perform at first, but practice will 
soon make perfect. Do not be alarmed, 
although you feel as though some of the 
stomach muscles were bound to give way 
under the strain. There is not the slightest 



EXERCISE 6. 



EXERCISE 7. 



a cold sponge should be taken. Of course, if 
very robust, a cold bath itself may be indulged 
in, or, if constitutionally weak, a tepid sponge 
or a mere chest sponge is all that should be 
permitted. 

In Exercise I it is chiefly the biceps and 
triceps which are brought into play. The 
position is as follows :— 

Grip the bells tightly, arms perfectly 
straight and slightly in front of body. Hands 
in front of thighs, knuckles downward. 
Stand perfectly upright with chest thrown 
forward. 

Movements .—Keep elbows fixed, the upper 
arms close to body, raise right hand slowly 
to shoulder and lower to original position, 
at the same time raising the left hand. The 
right hand should always be descending 
when the left is ascending and vice 
versa. 


e, if with the bell the arm should be straightened 
gecl just before the left foot reaches the ground, 
nge that is to say, the movement of the arm 
be should slightly anticipate the movement of 
the foot. 

and The exercise should then be reversed as 

rhe shown in the figure. 

Exercise 5 is one of the movements 
ctly performed without bells. It strengthens the 
nds shoulder muscles and the great muscles at the 
ird. side of the Ghest. 

>wn Position. — Lie flat on face, palms of 

hand on floor close to shoulders, body 
per rigid. 

wly Movement.— First method : Press the body 
on, upwards as far as possible, lie straight on the 
fhe elbows, keeping the body rigid throughout. 



In the next figure, Exercise 2, the 
position is: arms stretched downwards 
and a few inches from sides. 

Movements.— Bring left arm slightly to 
front and as far to the right as possible 
without moving shoulder, the upper arm 
to be pressed close to chest; at the same 
time the right arm is to be pressed behind 
as far to the left as possible. The arms 
should be slightly flexed and the shoulders 
kept immovable. Make a momentary 
pause in this position and then reverse the 
movement, that is, the right arm to be in 
fivnt and the left arm behind the body. 
Care should be taken to prevent any 
swing. 

The next figure, Exercise 3, is one of the 
marching movements, the very finest possible 
for giving a good carriage. 

Position. — Clasp hands 
behind the head, elbows 
pressed well back, chest 
thrown forward, head erect. 
Rise on tip-toe. 

Movent en t. — March 
briskly forward on tip¬ 
toe, knees straight, elbows 
pressed well back. Start 
with one hundred move¬ 
ments and increase to three 
hundred. 

Exercise 4 is a lunging 
exercise. 

Position. — Stand with 
right toe pointing to the 
right, left to the front. 
The right arm to be bent at 
elbow, forearm horizontal, 
elbows close to the side and 
eyes front. 

exercise 9. Movemen t .— Lunge 


EXERCISE 8. 

After a pause slowly lower to first position. 
Second method : Practise lowering the body 
until within an inch of the floor, not per¬ 
mitting any part of the face or body to touch 
the floor. 

Exercise 6 is chiefly for the stomach muscles, 
which, when undeveloped, are the feeblest 
muscles in the human body and a constant 
source of weakness. 

Position. —Lie on back with arms as shown, 
legs and body perfectly straight. 

Movements .—Raise right knee to right 
angles with the body, knee flexed, foot kept 
down as much as possible and toes pointed. 
Straighten to original position and raise left 
knee. The second part of this exercise, 
which we will call 7, is more severe, and 
should only be performed when the first part 
becomes easy. 

Exercise 7. 

Position. —Same as Exercise 6. 

Movement .—Raise right knee to right 
angles with the body, and knees straight, toe 
pointed, lower to original position, and raise 
left leg. 

Exercise 8 is an excellent deep-breathing 
exercise ; indeed, there can hardly be a finer 
exercise for the trunk in general, as it 



danger of strain in these exercises, even though 
you were able to do four times the number 
you could do. 

Position .—Same as in Exercise 6, but with 
thumbs interlocked. 

Movements.— Raise arms and body slowly, 
upwards and forwards, till the fingers pass 
beyond the feet, the head pressed well down 
between the arms, exhaling to the utmost. 
Carry body slowly back to original position, 
inhaling deeply through the nostrils. Pay 
particular attention to this exercise. 

Exercise 9 is chiefly for the muscles of the 
thigh and calf. 

Ready position.— on toes, stretching 
the body up as far as possible, arms by side. 

Movements. —Sink slowly downwards, knees 
apart, and body upright; heels must not 
touch the ground. When the last limit 
has been reached, return to the original 
position. This exercise must be per¬ 
formed entirely on the toes, the heels 
not being permitted to touch the floor. 

Exercise 10 is an exercise bringing into 
play chiefly the muscles of the side, and is 
a very important exercise indeed. The 
v t position is arms at side, body perfectlv 

y upright. J 

' Movements .—Bend body to the left 

side as far as possible, at the same time 
bring the right hand well up under 
the right armpit, stretching the left 
hand down to past the left knee. The 
exercise should then be reversed. 

The above exercises will give you an idea 
of what systematic dumb-bell practice really 
means, and how easy it is with a little patience 
to obtain a good all-round development of 
the body. 



EXERCISE 10. 
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SWEETLY TRILLS THE NIGHTINGALE. 


P,v EDWARD OXENFORD. 


I LINGER ’neath the spreading boughs, 
Now golden day is past, 

And muse upon those olden vows 
Which were too sweet to last! 

The nightingale trills high above, 

As on that eve gone by 
When I was told that perfect love 
Could never wane and die ! 

Ah! Tra, la, la, la, la! 

Sweetly trills the nightingale 
Its melody divine ; 

But O its voice all tuneless seems 
When I remember thine, 

Dear love, 

When I remember thine ! 


The moon upon the woodland ways 
Sheds down her silvery beams, 

And thoughts arise of happy days 
When joys were more than dreams ! 
Still, still the nightingale sings on, 

As though no woe could be, 

As though the sun of bliss still shone 
That long has set for me! 

Ah ! Tra, la, la, la, la ! 

Sweetly trills the nightingale 
Its melody divine ; 

But O its voice all tuneless seems 
When I remember thine, 

Dear love, 

When I remember thine ! 



LADY DYE’S REPARATION. 

By SARAH DOUDNEY. 


CHAPTER III. 

The May morning was fresh and 
bright, and the trees in Grosvenor 
Square were rustling in a light breeze, 
when Thurstan called a hansom. He 
had walked away from his own door at 
seven, without leaving any message for 
his mother. She would be surprised to 
see his place vacant at breakfast, but 
she would have to get accustomed to 
these things. She was the dearest of 
women, he loved and admired her with 
all his heart; but he had begun to feel 
her little hand tugging at the reins. 
And that would not do ; a man must 
drive his own team. So he got into the 
hansom, and was driven fast through 
the awakening streets to Charing Cross. 

In the corner of a first-class carriage, 
with the daily paper on his knee, he 
really enjoyed the sense of freedom and 
solitude. And then, as the neighbour¬ 
hood of London was left behind, and 
the freshness of quiet fields began to 
tell of the country, he fell into a 
pleasant dream of rural life. He 
caught sight of a picturesque manor 
house embowered in hawthorns ; the 
sun was striking on a mass of laburnum 
hanging over the grey wall ; a young- 


woman, with a child by her side, was 
standing at the gate. Oh, let love and 
nature be enough ! Why should a man 
cumber his little world with con¬ 
ventionalities and ambitions when his 
day here is so brief ? 

Narrowfield at last! As the train ran 
into the small dull station his heart beat 
faster. He walked through the street 
of the tiny town with a consciousness 
that it was glorified by the sunshine ; 
and then, as he opened the gate of the 
churchyard, he suddenly asked himself 
what steps he must take to find the 
maiden of the lilies. 

The wreath was still resting on the 
mound under the white cross which bore 
Amy Severne’s name. He stood 
looking down at it for a few moments, 
and again he thought how strange it 
was that the dead girl should have 
made him acquainted with the living. 
Then, as he turned away from the grave, 
he saw an old man in shirt-sleeves 
digging busily a few yards off. 

The best way to obtain information 
would be to draw the sexton into a 
chat. As he drew near the man 
straightened himself, lifting a furrowed 
face as rosy as a winter pippin, and 
rested his arms upon his spade. 


“ Be you wantin’ to find anything, 
sir ? ” he asked. 

“I’m just taking a glance round, 
that’s all,” Thurstan answered. “But 
perhaps you can tell me who makes the 
wreaths that I see here. One over 
there is very prettily done.” 

He pointed back to Amy Severne’s 
mound as he spoke. The old man 
paused an instant before replying, 
pushing off his hat and rubbing his 
forehead thoughtfully. 

Over there,” he repeated. “Well, 
I don’t rightly know who’s been puttin’ 
a wreath on that poor gal’s grave. 
None of her folks are left hereabouts. 
Her sister nursed her till she died, an'd 
then went off over seas to join some 
cousins in Australey.” 

“It’s a wreath of lilies of the valley,” 
said Thurstan. “Are there any more 
here ? ” 

A broad smile lighted up the wrinkled 
face. 

“ Sure there’s one on little Teddy 
Brown’s grave,” the old man answered 
promptly. “ That young Miss Ray is a 
rare gal for making lily wreaths ; and 
there’s a wonderful big lily bed behind 
Stone Cottage. A nice girl as ever I 
see,” he added with another smile. 
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“ But she don’t belong to this place, 
more’s the pity.” 

“Where does she come from?” 
Thurstan asked. 

“ From Lunnon somewheres. There’s 
old Miss Ray and two young ’uns. Old 
Miss Ray come here in January and 
looked at the cottage, which was to be 
let furnished. And she come down 
again in a week’s time, and brought her 
two nieces with her. The littlest of the 
two was awful white and thin at first, 
but she’s getting on fine now, and 
learns her lessons of her sister.” 

“That speaks well for Narrowfield 
air,” said Thurstan, putting his hand 
into his pocket. “And now, if you’ll 
direct me, I may as well take a look at 
Stone Cottage as not.” 

“ Thank ye kindly, sir. Just keep to 
the path across the churchyard, and go 
out through the turnstile yonder. Then 
you’ll find yourself in the lane—Berry 
Lane they call it—and you’ll bear to 
the left till you see the cottage right 
afore your eyes. There’s no mistakhT 
it anyhow.” 

As Thurstan went briskly along the 
narrow path between the green mounds, 
he was thinking that the place was by 
no means so ugly as it had at first ap¬ 
peared. Birds were singing blithely in 
Berry Lane; hawthorns scented the 
fresh air; there was a flutter of white 
butterflies about the hedges. It was a 
day to hope and rejoice in, and some¬ 
thing seemed to tell him that he had 
done well in coming here. 

The little cottage was built of grey 
stone, with a window on each side of 
the door, and three casements above. 
The trellised porch was covered with a 
mass of creepers, and a vine had been 
trained over the walls. Old-fashioned 
flowers crowded the bit of front garden, 
welcoming him with that breath of 
homely sweetness which always seems 
to come from the past. At the gate he 
paused a moment, and then walked up 
the narrow strip of gravel to the house. 

A very small servant opened the door, 
and ushered him into a little parlour, 
scantily furnished, but bright with 
flowers and books. He gave her his 
card, saying that he wished to see the 
younger Miss Ray, and smiled to him¬ 
self at the astonishment plainly written 
on her round country face. It was 
evident that the Rays’ visitors were 
few. 

A few moments went by, and then the 
girl he had come to seek was standing 
before him with a surprised look in her 
deep-blue eyes—surely they were bluer 
than ever to-day ! She wore her serge 
skirt, and a fresh cotton blouse, with a 
bunch of purple pansies at her throat. 
Without her sailor hat she looked a 
little less of a child ; her hair, a rich 
nut-brown, naturally curly, was gathered 
up in a full knot at the back of her 
pretty head. He saw the delicate 
colour flush her sweet face, and sud¬ 
denly there came the curious fancy that 
she was “ something of an angel ”—a 
being lifted high above himself and his 
earthly dreams. It was the first time 
that such a feeling had ever come to 
him, and he knew it for the dawn of his 
golden day. 


“ I did not thank you half enough for 
your beautiful wreath,” he began de¬ 
ferentially. “We had hardly time to 
catch the train, you see, and I was 
dragged away. As I came through the 
churchyard I saw that the lilies were 
quite fresh still.” 

“They will last for a day or two,” 
said the clear young voice he had been 
longing to hear again. 

“ Perhaps you have never heard Amy 
Severne’s story,” he went on, more at 
his ease now. “ She was the wife of an 
artist, a great friend of mine. While 
he lay dying he begged me to come 
down here and look at her grave. 
There was nothing that she loved so 
well as lilies ; no one, I think, ever had 
a greater passion for flowers. When 
she began to be ill in London we took 
some to her every day, and she almost 
lived upon them.” 

“The old sexton has told me about 
her,” the girl said. “ He knew her as 
a child. She was always very delicate ; 
it was a pity that she didn’t stay in this 
quiet old place.” 

“ I can hardly say that it was a pity,” 
he answered. “ A great deal of bliss 
was crowded into that short life of hers. 
The sexton is a capital old fellow; 1 
have had a long talk with him.” 

“ He knows everybody’s affairs,” 
said she with a little smile. “ I will tell 
my aunt that you are here, Mr. Clyde. 
She has heard of poor Mrs. Severne, 
and she will come and speak to you.” 
The girl’s manners and movements were 
perfectly graceful. She had a sweet 
self-possession which is not very common 
at sixteen or seventeen; but it might 
have failed if she had seen the look 
which followed her as she went towards 
the door. He noticed the delicacy of 
her wrist and fingers as she turned the 
handle. 

She was gone a moment, and came 
back with Miss Ray, a spare woman, 
with a strong face and iron-grey hair. 
Just the person to be a vigilantguardian, 
Thurstan thought, as she greeted him 
with grave courtesy. He hastened to 
explain that a little business had 
brought him again to Narrowfield. Fie 
wished to have some flowers planted on 
his friend’s grave, and the grass always 
kept in order. Gilbert Severne was 
buried in London, and there was no one 
here to watch over the young wife’s last 
resting-place. 

Miss Ray’s strong face softened. 
She accepted Thurstan’s reasons for his 
appearance quite simply, and the story 
of Amy Severne found its way to her 
heart. She asked several questions 
about the young artist, and was deeply 
touched when Thurstan gave her the 
details of his last days. 

“ But it is better as it is—better for 
both,” she said. “ They did not outlive 
the sweetness of their lives. They 
never knew the meaning of the word 
disillusion—one of the saddest words in 
any language, is it not? ” 

He bowed, but did not reply. Some¬ 
how it seemed a cruelty to speak of 
such a thing as disillusion at that 
moment. And just then a slim little 
girl stole into the room, tossing back a 
cloud of brown hair, and looking at him 


shyly with inquiring grey eyes. She 
was not unlike her elder sister, but a 
good deal more fragile. 

“This is Lucie/’ said Miss Ray, 
touching the child’s cheek tenderly. 
“We came here for her sake. She was 
very ill in London, and fresh air was the 
only cure.” 

“ Have you seen where the lilies 
grow ? Angelique is going to get some 
presently,” said the little girl, with a 
sudden burst of confidence. “ Wouldn’t 
you like to come into our garden ? ” 

So her name was Angelique ! She 
coloured slightly at Lucie’s frankness, 
and said that the garden wasn’t at all a 
remarkable spot. 

“ But I should like to see it very 
much,” said Thurstan, with great 
decision. 

They led him through the little house, 
and into the rough piazza which 
sheltered it at the back. Beyond 
stretched the garden, a shady retreat, 
dim with old shrubs and trees, scented 
with the faint sweetness of that vast 
bed of lilies which completely covered 
one half of the ground. Angelique, 
moving before him with the lights and 
shadows falling softly on her brown 
hair, still charmed him with that curious 
grace which is so much rarer than 
beaut)''. 

She told him that she had been 
taught to make wreaths by her mother 
—a dear mother, sleeping among the 
violets at Pere-la-Chaise. Mr. Clyde 
should plant violets on poor Mrs. 
Severne’s grave. The violet was the 
flower of sentiment—its meaning was 
faithfulness. The French never forget 
their dead. She thought that the 
English were cold. But it was true that 
she had been only a little girl, not as 
old as Lucie, when they left Paris. 
And Aunt Emma was so very kind 
that they had always been happy in 
London. 

He watched her and listened to her, 
lingering as long as he dared, and 
wrenching himself away with such 
reluctance, at last, that Miss Ray’s 
eyes were opened. She looked at him 
very gravely when he said that he 
should soon come to Narrowfield again. 

“It is a tedious journey from 
London,” she said. “ I think you may 
safely leave everything to the sexton.” 

“No,” he answered stubbornly, “I 
believe in the old saying, 4 If you want 
a thing done well, do it yourself.’ ” 

Flis brown eyes seemed to meet hers 
with a challenge. It would be no easy 
matter to fight against his youth and 
strength, but she had a motherless girl 
to defend. “ The heart hurt young is 
hurt for long.” At any cost she must 
guard Angelique against triflers, and 
how could she tell that this strong fancy 
of his would outlast a summer? Flis 
voice rang true; his face wore the 
stamp of sincerity; but voices may 
change their tones, and faces their 
expression. 

She did not talk about him after he 
was gone. Her niece was interested in 
him ; that was perfectly natural, for the 
girl had seen very little of men, and 
this man was distinctly above the 
average. 


THE LAW OF ORDER. 


“ I wonder why he thought so much 
of my wreath ! ” the girl said thought¬ 
fully. “ But I suppose it was because 
it was offered just at the right moment. 
If there had been a good florist at 
hand, he might not have cared for it 
at all.” 

“ Your wreaths are beautifully made, 
anyone would care for them,” Miss 
Ray answered. “ And men are often 
touched by a small kindness ; all the 
more because they are rather shy when 
they want to do a kind thing them¬ 
selves.” 

“He must have a tender heart,” 
Angelique went on. “ He means to 
make quite a garden of that poor 
thing’s grave. And he intends to come 


all the way from London to do it. Very 
few people would take so much trouble, 
I think.” 

“ I shall not be surprised if the grave 
is left to old Medley after all,” said 
Miss Ray, sitting down beside her 
motherly work-basket. “For my own 
part I don’t put much reliance on men’s 
intentions ; their moods change like a 
weathercock. Dear me, Lucie, how did 
you contrive to make such a big hole in 
the heel of this stocking ? It will take 
me half the day to mend it.” 

“ Let me darn it, Aunt Emma,” cried 
Angelique. “ The morning is gone, 
and you mustn’t lose your siesta.” 

“The morning is gone indeed,” Miss 
Ray repeated with a shake of her grey 
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head. “ And Lucie’s studies have been 
forgotten. It’s a good thing that young 
men from London are not dropping in 
every day. No, thank you, my dear ; 
I can do the darning myself. You had 
better read aloud, a little history or 
something instructive, till dinner-time.” 

And Angelique obediently read aloud 
to her little sister till the clock struck 
one, and they repaired to their tiny 
dining-room, She read persistently in 
her usual clear, sweet voice, but Miss 
Ray felt inwardly persuaded that her 
thoughts did not follow the words. 
Thoughts are as free as birds, and hers 
had gone flying swiftly and lightly after 
the up-train. 

(To be continued.) 


THE LAW OF ORDER, 

AND HOW BERYL CAME TO OBSERVE IT. 


CHAPTER I. 

CARD-LEAVING —“ AT HOME ” DAYS—INTRODUCTIONS. 

T is such a bother 
having to think 
about returning 
visits, i At Home ’ 
days, and cards, and 
all the rest of it,” 
said my young cousin 
Beryl one November 
afternoon, shortly 
after they had 
established them¬ 
selves at The Thrushes, a pretty house close 
to ours in Chorlton Park. They—Uncle Dick 
and my cousins—had lived in Yorkshire until a 
little while ago, when a good appointment as 
solicitor to a large railway company necessi¬ 
tated the move to London or the vicinity. 
Beryl’s pretty face was flushed, and there was 
a line betokening distinct annoyance across 
her forehead, over which soft hair curled— 
hair as brown as her eyes. 

“It is all such utter rubbish,” she con¬ 
tinued—“ silly, childish nonsense ! What on 
earth can it matter to anyone who calls first, 
and if cne should go in the morning or after¬ 
noon ! It’s all so sticky and prim. I hate 
conventionality and rules about etiquette— 
detestable word!—and, really, if I have to 
think of all those things, I shall regret we 
ever came to Chorlton Park. Certainly 
Wobury was dull, but one could do just as 
one liked there, and-” 

“No sugar, please, Beryl!” I had to 
interrupt her rather confused sentence as she 
was going to put sugar in my tea, and I never 
take it. 

“And when one has a high ideal in life,” 
continued Beryl — and we had had talks 
enough for me to know quite well what she 
meant—“ it all seems so trivial having to give 
one’s mind to rubbishing rules and things 
which are not worth thinking about.” 

“ There I do not agree with you, Beryl,” 
I said decidedly. Jack, my husband, says 
that I can be very decided, and I really felt 
that, as I was quite a dozen years older than 
Beryl, who is just twenty, I might express 
my opinion to that young woman, who, 
I discovered, had made up her mind on sub¬ 
jects she knew very little about. She had so 
many splendid qualities, which were quite 
evident even on short acquaintance, that I 
did not like to hear the very foolish remarks 
she so often made. 

“No,” I continued, “those who have a 


high Christian aim should be particular about 
these things, which all are a part of our every¬ 
day lives. If we are to eat and drink to the 
glory of God, and our relations to our neigh¬ 
bour are to be governed by the law of charity 
and courtesy, then obedience to the rules to 
which you object are distinctly important.” 

“ How ? ” inquired Beryl with a sniff. 

“Because they are the simple working out 
of the principle,” I replied. “ Who should 
call first and the question of precedence all 
belongs to the law of order. It simplifies our 
relations with each other if we know what is 
recognised as being correct to do, and if we 
do not observe the ordinary rules we give 
needless offence.” 

“ That may be all very well and necessary,” 
admitted Beryl, “in the gay world—the 
upper ten thousand, I mean—but for quiet 
people in our rank of life it seems absurd.” 

“ The principle is the same in the largest 
as in the smallest circles,” I answered, “ and 
one cannot dispense with order, however 
simply one lives. It prevents confusion, as it 
gives each one his or her place; honour is 
rendered where it is due, and it is a great help 
to a shy girl, for example, in the smallest 
circle as well as the greatest, if she knows 
what to do.” 

“ Oh, I am not shy,” remarked Beryl; and 
I smiled. 

“ No, I did not mean you. Am I con¬ 
vincing you at all ? ” I inquired, for I rather 
hoped I was. 

Beryl declined to answer that question, but 
remarked— 

“ Well, after all, Clare, I suppose with 
people like ourselves, for instance, who rank 
as ladies, that such things come naturally. 
One learns them without knowing how. Of 
course I should know all about ordinary rules 
of behaviour and I hope I shall do nothing 
shocking,” said Beryl, shifting her ground. 

“You did not see much in the way of 
society at Wobury, you say,” I remarked 
gentlv, “ and your great-aunt Letitia was an 
invalid. Besides, you are so young you cannot 
have been out long.” 

“ Out! ” exclaimed Beryl. “ There was no 
going out, Clare, at Wobury. After I left 
school and was more with Aunt Letitia, 1 was 
promoted to an occasional tea-party at the 
Miss Eshertons, two spinsters who lived near. 
But, oh, dear, there were no rules or laws to 
think about then ; they had known me all my 
life, and treated me quite like a baby even 
lately; and theirs was the only house where 
one could visit, excepting that of Dr. Maxwell, 


the vicar, and he was a bachelor, as all the 
rest of the people were mill-hands or small 
mill-owners. However, Clare, don’t be un¬ 
easy ; I shall not do anything very dreadful, 
you may be sure of that.” 

I did not answer. It had been on the tip 
of my tongue to say that if I could be of any 
use to Beryl by telling her little things she 
might not know, I should be only too pleased, 
but I felt that this was not the time to make 
the offer. 

Beryl and I then talked of many things, 
and I was glad to find that she was not an 
idle young lady at all, but that she filled up 
her time very admirably. She was helping 
Tom, who was sixteen, with his arithmetic, 
Amy and May with their music, and she had 
her own little hobby, which she somewhat 
shyly confessed to me. She had begun to 
write a little, just essays and short stories, 
which so far had met with but little success, 
and she was looking forward, so she told me, 
to seeing several editors and finding out if she 
could what chances she had of doing good 
work in that way. 

When I got home that day I found nurse 
anxious about Tottie, the youngest of my 
three children, and shortly we found she was 
sickening for measles, which Dick and Phil 
promptly caught. As they were all ill 
together my hands were full, and as we were 
quarantined for some time I saw nothing ol 
Beryl. I had to take the chicks to Folkestone 
for change of air and to “ convalesce,” as 
Jack said, so we did not return to Chorlton 
Park until the end of January. 

Beryl came in the day after our return. 
She looked very nice; her tall, slight figure 
set off her well-made dress and smart little 
jacket, her pretty hair being well arranged 
under a hat which looked as if it came from a 
first-rate milliner, as I afterwards discovered 
that it did. 

I made her take off her jacket with its soft 
red silk lining, and we drew near the fire, for it 
was a very cold day. 

After we had discussed the measles and my 
chicks from A to Z, Beryl coloured up a little 
and said very abruptly— 

“ Clare, I want to ’fess.” 

“ Do you ? AVell, go on,” I answered, 
smiling and wondering what she could have 
to say. Surely not a love affair so soon ! 
For by virtue of my three children and 
my hair, which turned white before I was 
thirty, most of my young friends look upon 
me as a motherly person to whom they can 
go and confide all their troubles and joys. 
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THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 


And having seen a good deal of life in one 
way and another, perhaps I am old for my 
-two years. 

thought I should manage all right about 
visiting, and all that,” said Beryl, in what for 
her was a very meek voice, “but I find I 
make a good many mistakes. It seems so 
stupid that such things should signify, but I 
suppose they do, and so now I have come to 
ask you to be my mentor.” 

“ With pleasure ! Only you must ask me 
what you want to know. What mistakes 
have you made, Beryl ? ” 

“ Well, I had a whole lot of cards printed 
for myself, and in returning visits I left them 
with father’s cards. And only the other day 
I discovered that I should not have cards of 
my own.” 

“That depends on circumstances,” I said. 
“ A girl when she is out has her name printed 
under that of her mother—so ! ” And I took 
up a card, which I had been going to use for 
winding silk upon, and I handed it to Beryl, 
who saw that it was engraved thus : 

Mrs. Blacket. 

Miss Blacket. 

Miss Nora Blacket. 

“ If a girl has lost her mother, as in your 
case, then her name is placed under that of 
her father upon his card ; and the card should 
be the size of a lady’s ordinary visiting-card, 
not that of a gentleman.” 

“ Why don’t they put ‘The Misses Blacket,’ 
instead of the two names ? ” inquired Beryl. 

“ It is a matter of taste,” I replied ; “ there 
is no fixed rule about it.” 

“ Oh, dear,” said Beryl, “ what a pity I did 
not ask you for them! All my cards are 
wasted, and I had much sooner be told what 
is right by you than by that fussy Miss Plall, 
who told me about the cards.” 

“No, dear, your cards are not wasted. 
You told me that you intended trying to take 
up writing, and with that in view you wished 
to call upon some editors and publishers. Have 
you done so ? ” 

“I have not had time—I was going next 
week,” said Beryl. “Do you mean that I 
can use cards with my own name on them for 
that purpose ? ” 

“ Yes. A girl who has taken up some 
definite work—art, literature, anything of the 
kind—requires her own cards. She should in 
that case send in her card to whomever she 
wanted to see, on matters connected with her 
work.” 

“ Does one not always send in one’s card 
first of all when paying a first visit ? ” asked 
Beryl. 

I shook my head. 

“ It has gone out of fashion to do so. In 
paying a first visit you leave the cards on the 
hall table as you go out.” 

“ How many ? ” 

“ Your father’s card for the host, your joint 
card for the hostess, and if you turn up a 
corner of the card it shows that you have left 
them yourself, and that the whole family are 
included in the visit.” 

“As a married woman how many do you 
leave ? ” inquired Beryl. 

“ Three cards,” I replied—“ one of my own 
and two of Jack’s, unless the lady is a widow 
and has no grown-up sons, then one of Jack’s 
suffices.” 

“ I find I offended one or two people when 
first we came by not returning their visits 
soon. How was I to know ? ” 

“You might have inquired,” I said with a 
smile. 

“I suppose I was too proud to do so,” 
admitted Beryl; “but pride has had a fall, 
and I felt as cross as the tongs one day when 
Miss Hall took upon herself to read me a 
lesson on etiquette and to tell me of the many 
wrong things I had done. I thought it would 


have been better had I asked you what 
to do.” 

“Well, I am always ready when you do 
want to know anything that I can tell you,” I 
said. 

“ How is it that you are a kind of encyclo¬ 
paedia on the subject ? ” 

“ I think because my mother taught us girls 
very carefully, and I was a good deal in society 
before my marriage, so I learnt les usages du 
vionde without knowing almost that I was 
doing so. My mother was very particular 
about such things, and yet a less prim, or what 
Jack would call sticky, person you could not 
find. You will be able to make her acquaint¬ 
ance soon, Beryl, for she is coming to stay here 
next week.” 

“If Aunt Hester is-like you I shall like 
her,” said Beryl impulsively. 

“ Whom did you contrive to offend, by the 
way ? ” 

“ Mrs. Desmond and a Miss Moffat. They 
were almost the first to call, and I did not 
return the visits for two months. I remember 
I went the same'day to both, as they live near 
each other. Mrs. Desmond was out, and has 
bowed most coolly to me since then, and Mrs. 
Newman told me she was very much offended 
and did not mean to call again, and Miss 
Moffat asked me very pointedly the day I 
called if I had been ill.” 

“I think it was foolish of people to be so 
ceremonious with a young girl who might not 
exactly know what was correct,” I said ; “ but 
it is well to conform to the recognised rule.” 

“ Tell me what it is, please.” 

“ A first visit should be returned within a 
week if possible, or a fortnight at the very 
latest. If you are unavoidably prevented from 
doing so within that time you should be care¬ 
ful to make your excuses when you do call.” 

“ I shall be careful in future. Oh, dear, life 
at Chorlton Park is more complicated than at 
Wobury ! ” said Beryl with a would-be melan¬ 
choly air which was very comical. 

I laughed heartily. 

“ All in good time. As we are on the 
subject of cards, by the way, do not forget, 
dear, to call or send a card to the Westons, for 
you know them and Mrs. Weston is very ill.” 

“ I had not heard of it. Well, I shall post 
a card this evening; I can’t tramp to the other 
end of the Park,” said Beryl. 

I shook my head. 

“No, dear; you must call yourself or send a 
servant, or perhaps Tom would go for you—he 
seems a very amiable specimen of a brother.” 

“ He has sprained his foot. Well, if it is 
necessary as you appear to think, I will go 
myself. Shall I write anything on it ? ” 

“ Yes—‘ To inquire.’ ” 

“Is it well to have one’s address on one’s 
card ? ” 

“ Yes, on the left-hand corner. Small 
copper-plate type is the nicest and in best 
taste, and the writing should be free from 
flourishes or ornamentation of any kind. Are 
you going to have an ‘ At Home ’ day, 
Beryl?” 

Beryl groaned in assent as she nodded and 
I went on. 

“ Because if you are do not put ‘At Home 
first and third Tuesdays,’ or whatever day or 
days you fix, but ‘ First and third Tuesdays,” 
printed or written in the upper or lower corner 
of the right hand. I am very glad that you 
are going to have an * At Home ’ day. What 
day have you chosen ? ” 

“First and third Mondays,” said Beryl. 

“ You must come and help me at least for 
the first few times.” 

“I shall be delighted,” I said. “‘At 
Home ’ days are a nuisance sometimes, but 
they are very convenient for many reasons, 
especially when one lives in a suburb, and 
people in town like to call when they are sure 
of finding one at home.” 



“I must go now,” said Beryl. “ Do come 
in to-morrow and tell me how to manage the 
* At Home ’ day”—and I said I would gladly 
do so. 

The drawing-room at The Thrushes was a 
large room for a suburban house, and Beryl 
had arranged it with a great deal of taste as 
far as the walls were concerned, but the furni¬ 
ture was not arranged to my taste at all. It 
was stiff furniture, somewhat old-fashioned to 
begin with, and the large tables and heavy 
chairs oppressed me. 

“ I like a room broken up into what the 
French call little etablissements ,” I said frankly, 
when Beryl, who seemed to distrust herself 
more than she used, asked my opinion of it, 
and how I liked the way she had settled 
everything. 

“A room arranged like this,” I said, “is 
difficult to manage when you have several 
visitors. The conversation can only be general, 
and that is awkward. Place two or three 
chairs near a table, and that table not far from 
the sofa, and so on, and then two or three 
people can sit together while you are speaking 
to the latest arrival.” 

We turned and twisted the things about 
and Beryl was pleased. She told me her 
father was going to let her get a few light 
tables and low easy-chairs, which would be a 
great improvement. 

“ Now, Clare, tell me just what to do. I 
shall sit here and absorb all your directions.” 

I knew she was in earnest, and so I begap— 

“ Unless some very grave reason exists you 
should always be at home and visible on your 
‘At Home ’ day, and expect people to call soon 
after three. When a visitor is announced you 
always rise, even if it is a man, and you 
should-” 

“ Ask them to sit down,” interrupted Beryl. 

“ No, dear, you should not, unless you wish 
to indicate a very comfortable seat or a place 
far from or near to the fire or window. To 
ask your guest to sit down is needless—you 
would only do so to an inferior. Your guest 
sits near you, and you should enter into con¬ 
versation at once. When the next arrival 
comes, talk to him or to her.” 

“Am I to introduce people, and how shall 
I do it ? ” 

“ It is better as a rule to introduce people, 
unless you happen to know that they do not 
wish to become acquainted. Introduce the 
unmarried lady to the married lady, and a 
gentleman of whatever rank is always intro¬ 
duced to the lady, not vice versa.” 

“About tea?” 

“ Sit near the table, pour it out yourself, 
and hand it to your guests. If there are any 
gentlemen present, they usually hand the cups 
of tea to the guests and then offer sugar, 
cream and cakes, and rolled bread and butter. 
If you are handing the tea yourself to your 
visitors, ask them if they take cream and 
sugar, and put either or both into the cup 
before handing it.” 

“ I think I shall get one of those stands 
made of wicker-work,” said Beryl, “with 
three tiers ; they are so handy for cakes, etc.” 

“ Yes, I like them very much,” I said. 
“And, Beryl, don’t forget, when a guest is 
leaving, to ring the bell so that the maid may 
be in readiness to open the hall-door for her, 
and go yourself with her to the door of the 
drawing-room, which you open for her unless 
there is any man there to do it for you.” 

“ I think I shall manage all right,” said 
Beryl; “happily my first ‘At Home’ day 
cannot come off just at present, as I have not 
left any cards with the days on them yet.” 

Next time I saw Beryl my mother was with 
me, and Beryl had come in to lunch. 

“ I have a great deal to ask you,” she said 
as I kissed her, and after luncheon, when we 
adjourned to the drawing-room, she begau. 

(To be continued.) 
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MY TEDDIE. 


By A HOSPITAL SISTER. 


A shock-headed, unkempt, dirty scamp 
was “ my Teddie ” when he was brought iuto 
the hospital one blustering night, kicking like 
a little savage and boo-hooing for his 
“ Dadder.” There was a coloured boy in the 
ward, but he was not half as black as Teddie, 
who had presumably been coaling—if they do 
“coal ” in caravans. The silence of the fire- 
lit sleeping ward terrified him into more 
noise; it was useless to beseech him not to 
wake all the patients, or to command him to 
be quiet. He alternately snuffled, “ I wasn’t 
never in a place like this before ” ; and 
bellowed, “I want my Dadder.” lie was 
certainly not an England’s Hero. 

Poor Teddie! He was subjected to a 
wholesale scrubbing and scouring, and a 
vigorous application of soft soap and 
turpentine only removed the outer coating of 
grime. Worse horrors than soap and water 
awaited him as he was carried forth again into 
the unknown, this time to the warmed and 
lighted theatre, and more strange sights and 
faces, and a yet stranger smell, which soon 
reduced him to a most unnatural calm. 

The next morning he awoke with un¬ 
accustomed feelings in a bandaged foot which 
was toeless, and still unreconciled to the cruel 
fate which had transferred him from a 
crowded, dirty gipsy-van to a light and airy 
ward. He howled when his dressing was 
done, and eat ravenously everything that was 
taken to him. We thought him a little 
savage, but we didn’t know my Teddie. 

“After all, I believe there’s something nice 


in the boy,” I said, when his “dadder” at 
last arrived, and I watched one of those bed¬ 
side pictures which are so pretty to see. A 
gipsy man—great brass buttons on his quaint 
waistcoat, and a yellow scarf knotted round 
his neck—sat by the pillow, his hugeness and 
roughness softened to the tenderest father¬ 
hood ; and Teddie, all tears and laughter, was 
burying his blubbering eyes in his father’s 
sleeve, then raising them radiantly to the fond 
red face above him. They caressed one 
another in a way quite foreign to the English 
peasant; and my Teddie was not a mere child, 
so it was all the quainter. Presently a woman 
arrived, with a bare-footed baby slung in her 
shawl. Teddie nursed and hugged the baby, 
but still nestled to his father. 

After a day or two Teddie began to grow 
at home, and soon he was the life of the 
ward. He woke with a laugh at five in the 
morning, and was merry as a skylark the 
whole day through. The only cloud was 
when Dadder was a few minutes late on 
visiting-day, and then I could never teach the 
boy to be manly enough to restrain his tears. 
We have heard of love in a cottage, but this idyll 
showed the reality of family love in a caravan ! 

Although he was “ my Teddie ” in par¬ 
ticular, we all loved him—incorrigible little 
scamp though he was. You cannot expect a 
wild animal to behave as a tame one, and 
Teddie never wore the yoke of ward 
discipline. “ The ward sounds very unruly, 
nurse,” I would sternly say. “Cannot you 
keep better order ? ” 


“ It’s only Teddie, Sister,” nurse would 
answer, knowing that to be conclusive. And 
then I had to iguominiously withdraw my 
rebuke. And as I couldn’t scold him I would 
go to the bedside with a musical-box, or 
engage him in conversation to keep him quiet. 
“ Do you like living in a caravan, Teddie ? ” 
“ It’s a lovely life, .Sister, a lovely life ! ” 
Plis eyes glowed, and his dear ugly face was 
one beam of delight at the memory of 
nomadic happiness. “The country lanes-an- 
feels summer-time, Sister, yer wouldn’t 
berlieve ! An’ then running the swings to the 
shows long er Dadder—it’s gran’, Sister, 
gran’ ! ” 

“ Hush, not so loud, Teddie. Will you 
promise to come to see me every time your 
show comes to the town ? ” 

“ Sure enough, an’ Dadder’ll come too. Us 
passes through this way once a year. Say, 
wouldn’t yer like a swing free, Sister ? ” 

The time came for my Teddie to leave us. 
Would they recognise that shining, scrubbed, 
mahogany face at the caravan ? But no 
doubt it would soon again be as begrimed as 
ever. It was a sad day for us all when the 
laughter of the ward went out with Teddie. 
And he has never been back to see the old 
friends of his imprisonment. I have never 
had the promised swing. 

Patients come and patients go, each with 
his own characteristics. Ah, I would give 
much to see once more that shock-headed, 
unkempt, dirty scamp, my Teddie. 

O. H. 


CHAPTER XXYI. 

In another moment all the members of 
the party had left their seats and were 
standing* by Rob’s side, gazing dis¬ 
consolately at the lost boat. Already it 
had been carried to a considerable 
distance, and the four men stared into 
each other’s faces in horrified bewilder¬ 
ment. 

“ This is a nice state of things ! ” 

“ What is to be done ? Plow on earth 
are we to get her back ? ” 

“ She has floated so far—too far, I am 
afraid, to swim after her.” 

“ I could not last out such a distance. 
It seems a risky thing to attempt, much 
too risky. It would not improve matters 
to have a drowning case into the bar¬ 
gain. I am afraid none of us dare 
attempt it.” 

Then there was a pause, while the 
girls huddled together in a group, 
watching the men’s faces with anxious 
glances. Arthur stood frowning and 
biting his moustache, his eyes bright 
with anger. 

“I should like to shoot myself for my 
stupidity ! Why could I not have 
thought of the tide when we were beach¬ 
ing the boat ? It would have been just 
as easy to drag her up a few yards higher, 
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and then we should have been safe. We 
should not have been in such a stupid 
hurry to be finished, but I heard Peggy’s 
voice calling to me, and-” 

“ Oh, no, no ! Don’t say it—don’t 
say it! Arthur, Arthur, don’t say it was 
my fault! ” cried Peggy in a voice of 
such agonised distress as startled the 
ears of her companions. Arthur’s eyes 
turned from the boat for the first time, 
and he hastened to her side. 

“ Why, Peg,” he cried, “what’s the 
matter, dear ? Nobody was blaming 
you ; there is not a shadow of blame to 
be laid on you. The fault is ours for not 
giving more thought to what we were 
about. Rob and I ought to know how 
to beach a boat by this time, seeing the 
amount of yachting we have done in our 
day, but, indeed, I don’t need to blame 
anyone but myself; I was in charge, 
and should have taken proper care.” 

“ Well, it is not much use discussing 
who is to blame ; the mischief is done, 
and we had better set our wits to work 
to remedy it,” cried the little chaperon 
briskly. “ If the boat cannot be 
brought back, I suppose it means that 
we must stay here until-” 

“ Oh, how exciting ! It’s just like the 
‘ Swiss Family Robinson,’ and ‘Leila 
on the Desert Island.’ It’s as good as 


being shipwrecked, without any of the 
bother,” interrupted Mellicent gushingly. 
“ Now, then, we must make a tent, 
and examine the trees to see which is 
good to eat, and catch crabs and 
lobsters, and shoot the birds as they fly 
past, and Professor Reid shall be the 
father—the wise, well-informed man 
who knows what everything is, and how 
everything should be done—and Esther 
shall be his wife, and-” 

“ Mellicent, don’t! Don’t be silly, 
dear ! ” pleaded Esther gently. “It is 
not a subject for jokes. Seriously, 
Arthur, how long may we have to stay ? 
Is there any chance of being left here 
for the night ? ” 

“Not the slightest, I should say. If 
we don’t get back in time for our drive 
to the station, the flymen will give 
the alarm, and someone will come over 
to see what has gone wrong. The 
worst that may happen is that we shall 
have to wait until the men get back 
from their regatta, but you need have no 
fear of remaining for the night.” 

“ But in any case it will be impossible 
to catch our train.” 

“I fear it will. We shall have to 
make the best of it, and camp at the inn 
until morning. It’s unfortunate, but 
there are worse troubles at sea. Don’t 
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look so miserable, Peggy; I promise 
you, you shall come to no harm.” 

“ But, mother—Mrs. Asplin—what 
will they think ? If we don’t get back 
until late, can we send a telegram to 
them ? It is such a tiny place that the 
office might be closed.” 

Arthur’s face clouded over, for this 
was a view of the case which had not 
occurred to him, and former experiences 
of country villages did not tend to 
reassure him. 

“ 1 can’t tell you. I will drive to 
the station and do my best to send a 
wire from there, but that’s all I can say. 
There is one comfort: they know at home 
that if we miss the seven o’clock train, 
we are fixed for the night, so they won’t 
be as anxious as they might other¬ 
wise have been. They will probably 
guess pretty well what has happened.” 

He spoke with an assumption of con¬ 
fidence, but Peggy was not to be 
deceived, and she turned on her heel and 
walked along the shore, wringing her 
hands together, and catching her breath 
in short, gasping sobs. 

“Help me! Oh, help me!” she 
repeated over and over again in a 
quivering voice, and the cry was 
addressed to no human ear. She was 
speaking direct to One Who understood 
her trouble, Who knew without being 
told the reason of her anxiety. She 
walked round to the further side of the 
little islet, and seating herself on the 
same stone which an hour earlier had 
been the scene of her tete-a-tete with 
Hector, covered her face with her hands 
and rocked to and fro in an abandon¬ 
ment of grief. They could not catch the 
train. . . They could send no telegram of 
reassurement; the night would pass— 
the long, long night, and no word would 
be received of their safety. . . For her own 
father and mother she was not seriously 
concerned, for they were too old travel¬ 
lers not to allow for unexpected delays, 
and had moreover prophesied more than 
once that such a scatter-brained party 
would be certain to miss their train, but 
Mrs. Asplin with her exaggerated ideas 
of distance, her terror of the sea, her 
nervous forebodings of evil —how would 
she endure those long waiting hours ? 
With her imaginative eye Peggy saw 
before her the scene in the drawing-room 
at the vicarage, as the hour of arrival 
passed by without bringing the return of 
the travellers ; saw the sweet, worn face 
grow ever paler and more strained, the 
thin hands pressed against the heart. 
She recalled the pathetic plea which had 
been made to her, and her own vow 
of remembrance, and once more the 
responsibility of the position seemed 
heavier than she could bear. “ Oh, 
help me!” she murmured once more. 
“Help me now!" and then a voice 
spoke to her by name, and she looked 
up to see Rob’s anxious face looking 
into hers. 

“What is it, Peggy ? Something 
troubles you—something more than you 
will tell the others. Can you tell me ? 
Can I help you, dear ? ” 

It was the old Rob back again at the 
first hint of trouble, the old Rob with no 
trace of the laboured pleasantness of 
the past weeks, but with eyes full of 


faithful friendship. Peggy gave a gasp 
of relief and clutched his arm with an 
eager hand. 

“Oh, Rob, yes! I’ll tell you! It 
was a secret, but 1 must tell someone, I 
must have someone to consult.” And 
then in hurried accents she confided to 
him her promise to Mrs. Asplin, and 
the sad reason which made it so 
necessary to preserve her from alarm. 
“ You see, Rob, it is very serious,” she 
said in conclusion. “ It may be a case 
of life and death, for the doctor said she 
couldn’t bear any strain, and when I 
promised, knowing so well all that it 
meant, she will feel she has good reason 
for fear if we do not return. All the 
night long and both her girls here. Oh, 
Rob, think what it will be ! I feel as if 
I could not bear it; as if I could run all 
the way home to comfort her. You 
always helped me, Rob; you used to 
find a way for me out of my old childish 
troubles—do help me, now ! Think of 
someday by which we can get back.” 

Rob looked at her fixedly, and his 
lips smiled, but his eyes were grave and 
steady. 

“I’ll try, Peggy,” he said, “I’ll do 
my best. There is nothing I would 
not do for Mrs. Asplin, and—you ! 
Remember always, whatever happens, 
that nothing you could have done for me 
to-day would have made me so happy as 
asking my help in your trouble.” He 
turned away as he spoke the last word, 
for the rest of the party were now 
approaching along the sands, bearing 
with them a branch of a tree, and the 
tablecloth which had been used for 
lunch. It had occurred to Arthur that if 
a flag could be erected at this particular 
spot, it might possibly catch the eyes of 
the fishermen, and attract them to call 
at the island on their way to the shore, 
and the idea had been enthusiastically 
welcomed by his friends. It is astonish¬ 
ing how speedily the charms* of a 
situation are minimised when that 
situation becomes a necessity instead 
of a choice. Before the discovery 
of the missing boat the island had 
seemed all that was charming and 
romantic; now it seemed suddenly to 
have become chilly and forsaken, a 
bank of sand in a waste of water; a 
prison-house rather than a pleasure- 
ground. Eunice began to shiver, Mrs. 
Bryce felt certain that the grass was 
damp, and the Professor was full of 
anxiety about his fiancee. One and 
all they were thankful for the occupation 
of erecting the flagstaff, and Arthur had 
no lack of assistants in his task. The 
hole was dug out to the proper depth 
with the assistance of such motley tools 
as the ferrules of sticks and parasols, 
and the stones which were scattered 
along the beach, while the cloth was 
sewed to the stick by the careful Esther, 
who never by any chance travelled about 
without a needle full of cotton in her 
pocket, in company with such other 
usefuls as sticking-plaster, hair-pins, and 
camphor pills. The camphor pills were 
brought forth now, and received a very 
different welcome from that which would 
have been afforded them an hour before. 
Even Peggy took her turn with the rest, 
and though the men drew the line at 


such an exhibition of weakness, they 
hinted that an additional cup of tea 
would be acceptable in its stead. 

“We have done all we can, so now 
let us go back to our meal, and be as 
jolly as we can,” said Arthur. “ We 
will brew a fresh lot of tea and drown 
our sorrows in the bowl; and if the 
viands give out, Mellicent can get us 
bread from the bread-trees ancl milk 
from the cocoa-nuts. Rob can climb up 
and bring one down, as he is accustomed 
to savage regions. Where is Rob, by 
the by ? Pie was here ten minutes ago.” 

“Pie walked over to the other end 
of the island. I’ll go round and give 
him a call,” Plector said, and in default 
of anything better to do his com¬ 
panions followed in a long, straggling 
line, but no sign of Rob did they find, 
only a little heap of clothing on the 
shore—a pair of boots, a coat and 
waistcoat, and a sailor hat, which told 
their own tale plainly enough even with¬ 
out the sight of the dark head which 
could presently be observed bobbing up 
and down between the waves. Rob had 
swum off to try to recover the boat, and 
had risked his life in the effort! P'or a 
moment horror held his friends dumb, 
then the men broke into a chorus of 
denunciations. 

“ Pie’ll never do it! He had no right 
to go off like that without consulting us 
—without saying a word to a soul! A 
foolhardy trick! ” 

“ He knew we would not let him try it. 
He is a capital swimmer, but it’s a stiff 
pull, and it can do us no good. He 
can’t catch her up, for she will drift with 
the tide further and further away.” 

“ Will she? Are you sure? Does 
she seem to you any further off now than 
she was a quarter of an hour ago ? I 
don’t think she is. I can see her just as 
distinctly. Ah ! I believe I understand it 
now. She has drifted on to a sandbank 
and is not moving at all. Good old 
Rob ! He knows what he is about. If 
he can only hold out, he’ll get her sure 
enough.” 

“ If—yes, but if he does not ? If he 
gets cramped or exhausted there is 
no one to help him. We should have to 
stand here helpless and see him sink. 
It was mad—mad—he should not have 
risked it! I’ll give him a piece of my 
mind when he gets back,” cried Arthur 
hotly, and then, “Good old Rob!” he 
added in another voice. “ Good old 
Rob ! Just like him to steal away with¬ 
out saying a word to a soul. Just like 
him to think of everyone else before 
himself. Give him a,cheer, boys ! Give 
him a cheer to help him along.” 

And what a cheer that was that burst 
forth in response to his words. It rang 
over the sea, eloquent with all the hope, 
and fear, and longing that were beating 
in eight anxious hearts; once and yet 
again it sounded, with Peggy’s high 
treble ringing out over all the rest. 
“ Bravo, Rob ! Bravo ! Hurrah ! 
Hurrah ! Hurrah ! ” 

The dark head turned, a white arm 
waved in the air, and then Rob settled 
himself once more to his task, while his 
friends watched in tense anxiety. The 
Professor drew Esther’s hand through 
his arm and clasped it unashamed, and 
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Arthur turned abruptly aside, putting 
his hands to his face. 

“1 can’t watch him; I can’t!” he 
cried brokenly. “I must go away. 
Come and talk to me till it is over—help 
me to bear it! ” His eyes met Peggy’s 
as he finished speaking, passed on with 
an unsatisfied expression, and fastened 
upon Eunice. “You!” his expression 
said as plainly as words could say it, 
“I mean you!” and Eunice followed 
without a word. 

At another time the episode would 
have attracted universal attention, but 
the four remaining members of the party 
were so much engrossed with their own 
thoughts that hardly a glance was cast 
after the retreating couple. Mrs. Bryce 
was eager to take Major Darcy aside 
and ask his advice as a soldier and 
campaigner as to what steps could be 
taken to prepare for a possible night’s 
vigil. “ Hope for the best and prepare 


for the worst,” was her motto, and she 
had already hit on a spot where, by 
pegging down the branches of trees, and 
fastening cloaks over the gaps, a very 
fair tent could be manufactured. She 
bore Hector away to survey it, and 
Peggy and Mellicent were left alone 
together, the latter staring with curious 
eyes in her companion’s face. An hour 
ago Peggy had been the most agitated 
of the party, and had showed a terror 
inconsistent with her character, yet now, 
when there seemed an even greater need 
for anxiety, she was calm and quiet, a 
little white image of composure. 

“ Peggy,” she whispered softly, “aren’t 
you frightened ? Do you think he will— 
get there, Peggy ? Do you think he 
will be—safe ? ” 

“ 1 know he will be safe, Mellicent.” 

“But they say it is so dangerous! 
They say it is a risk. He might be 
drowned! ” 


“ He will be safe, Mellicent. I am 
quite sure of it.” 

“But, oh, Peggy, how can you tell? 
How can you be sure ? ” 

Peggy’s eyes came round with a flash 
and stared full in Mellicent's face. 

“ Because I love him, Mellicent ! 
Because we belong to one another, Rob 
and I, and I cannot live without him. 
Because I have asked God to take care 
of him for me, and I know He will 
do it! ” 

Mellicent shrank back aghast. What 
a confession to have heard from 
Peggy’s own lips ! Peggy the reserved 
and. dignified ; Peggy who was so 
scrupulously reticent about her own 
feelings ! She could hardly believe her 
ears. It seemed unnatural, alarming, 
almost shocking. Her eyes dropped to 
the ground, she shuffled uneasily to and 
fro, and crept quietly away. 

(To be concluded.) 
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Eltna writes to inquire for the “Legend 
of the Moss Rose.” 

There is a German tradition that an angel 
once came down to earth on a mission of love, 
clothed in the form of a mortal. But he 
found no welcome in the homes and haunts of 
sinful men, and retreated in disappointment 
from the city. The lines which follow are 
from a poem by Mr. W. Jones, F.S.A., the 
author of Finger Ring Lore. 

“And the spirit dejected, sat beneath 
The shade of a rose, whose fragrant breath 
Lulled him in slumber mild. 

The evening dew as it fell around 
Left not a trace on the saintly ground, 
Where, wrapped in the folds of a sleep 
profound, 

Lay the fair and heavenly child. 

The morning sun broke the angel’s trance, 
And he said, as he turned a grateful 
gla_nce 

On the sweet and lovely rose, 

‘ Thou hast yielded the shelter that man 
denied, 

In the vain conceit of his stubborn pride; 
A proof of my love with thee abide, 

And nurture thine own repose.’ 

And the green moss gathered around the 
stem, 

While the dewdrops shone like a diadem 
Crowning the blushing flower, 

That now the wrath of the wind defies, 
Exultant looks to the fostering skies, 

And shielded thus in its brilliant dyes, 
Gives signs of an angel’s power ! ” 

Girls’ Employments. 

Technical Teaching or Dressmaking. 
—“ How could -1 become a teacher of technical 
classes ? Would it be better to be trained as a 
teacher of dress-cutting and plain needlework , 
or to enter a dressmaker's establishment as an 
improver and work my way up ? ”— Reader 
OF THE “ G. O. P.” 

To answer this question conclusively de¬ 
mands more knowledge of our correspondent’s 
talents than we possess. If “ Reader of 


the ‘ G. O. P.’” has a genuine fondness for 
dressmaking, as some girls have, and likes to 
work out new designs and to study the latest 
fashions, then we should say, “ Become a 
dressmaker by apprenticeship to a first-rate 
house.” In any case, our correspondent would 
hardly make a mistake in learning the trade in 
this manner, for wherever she may go in the 
world, she will find her knowledge useful and 
remunerative. On the other hand, there are 
some opportunities for girls to earn a livelihood 
as technical teachers. Salaries range from 
£bo to £%o per annum. At the National 
Training Sehool of Cookery, Buckingham 
Palace Road, dressmaking and plain needle¬ 
work for the Teachers’ Diploma are taught for 
an inclusive fee of ten guineas, the course 
lasting seven months. The fee for advanced 
needlework is four guineas. We recommend 
no one to think of becoming a technical 
teacher who has not a clear voice and a faculty 
for explaining a subject in an attractive style. 
Only a very good teacher can be sure of 
obtaining employment, as the field is limited. 
But dressmakers of every class find something 
to do, though only a few can afford to have 
premises in the Bond Street neighbourhood. 
Therefore, if our correspondent has any doubt 
as to her capacity for teaching, we would 
counsel her to learn dressmaking as a trade in 
the ordinary way. 

Army NURSING. —“ What are the necessary 
qualifications for an Army nurse , and what 
are her duties ? Are the Army nurses and 
the Red Cross nurses the same ? ” 

Heartsease. 

Candidates for the Army Nursing Service 
should apply to the Under Secretary of State, 
War Office, Pall Mall, S.W. No nurse is 
appointed to this service who is not between 
the ages of twenty-five and thirty-five, and has 
had at least three years’ preliminary training 
and service combined in a civil general hospi¬ 
tal. A candidate must also produce unim¬ 
peachable references as to health and character. 
On being nominated, the nurse undergoes a 
period of six months’ probation at the Royal 
Victoria Hospital, Netley, and will then pro¬ 


bably, in times of peace, be employed at home. 
Later she will be sent for service abroad, and 
her period of such employment is usually five 
years. The salary of a nursing sister is fi'io 
for the first year of service, and rises by yearly 
additions of £2 until ^50 a year is reached. 
Lodging, board, and washing are also provided, 
or an allowance in lieu of board and washing. 
A senior nursing sister, acting as superinten¬ 
dent, receives £20 a year in addition to a 
nursing sister’s salary. The highest post in 
the Army Nursing Service is that of lady 
superintendent of nurses at Net ley, and the 
salary of this post is about on a par with that 
of the matrons of the most important London 
hospitals. Army nurses are obliged to retire 
at the age of sixty, but receive pensions. 
The Royal Red Cross is a decoration, insti¬ 
tuted in 1883, for rewarding zeal and devotion 
in providing for and nursing sick and wounded 
sailors, soldiers, and others with the Army in 
the field, on board ship, or in hospital. The 
greater number of women upon whom the 
decoration has been conferred have been Army 
nurses, though a not insignificant proportion 
are ladies who have rendered service to British 
soldiers and sailors in various ways unconnected 
with the regular military nursing organisation. 
The order was founded for the purpose of 
publicly acknowledging the value of “Red 
Cross ” work, by which is primarily under¬ 
stood work performed by voluntary societies 
organised for the relief of the sick and wounded 
in war. In several of the chief countries of 
Europe, Red Cross societies have existed for 
many years, and in Great Britain the work of 
various societies is directed by the Central 
British Red Cross Committee, which has been 
formed with the sanction of the Secretary of 
State for War. Thus our correspondent will 
see that though an Army nurse may receive 
the Royal Red Cross, and may be said, by 
virtue of her service, to be engaged in Red 
Cross work, a Red Cross nurse is not neces¬ 
sarily a member of the Army Nursing Service, 
but may be engaged by a voluntary society, 
although she will be required to possess high 
qualifications, and to be approved by the 
military authorities. 
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STUDY AND STUDIO. 

Lady Disdain. —We regret that we can never under¬ 
take criticism by post. The poem you enclose 
contains an excellent lesson, and is far above the 
average of those sent us. It is quite correct in 
form, except that you should not use “you” and 
“ye” together. In the last verse, is not “to all 
mankind ” inserted for the exigencies of rhyme ? 
It is surely impossible for those addressed to 
extend their deeds of help all the world over. 
With this reserve, we like the verses much. We 
have our own staff of contributors, and can rarely 
publish anything sent us by others. 

White Heather. —We frequently recommend in 
this column the National Home Reading Union. 
Address the Secretary, Miss Mondy, Surrey 
House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C. If 
you glance over the old numbers of The Girl’s 
Own Paper, you will also see various amateur 
reading societies mentioned under “ Study and 
Studio.” One question, alas ! is our limit. 

Jeff. —If you look at our recent rules, you will see 
that we can only answer one question at a time. 
We take your second, as the more important. The 
sketches you send us are decidedly clever. Of 
course we cannot judge how far they are like the 
originals. But you evidently have talent. Go on 
and prosper! 

A Teacher. —We rather doubt the use of your 
advertising for pupils. You might apply to the 
Joint Agency for Women Teachers, 74, Gower 
Street, W.C., which has been established to enable 
teachers of all classes to find work without un¬ 
necessary cost. Private recommendation is also 
most valuable. The. Secretary of the London 
School Board, Victoria Embankment, might in¬ 
form you as to vacancies in Board schools of the 
kind you name, and the chance of your appoint¬ 
ment. You might also, if well qualified, obtain 
work in a technical school or Polytechnic. Apply, 
the Secretary, Technical Education Board, St. 
Martin’s Lane, W.C. 

Peggy’s Ghost. —We are afraid we cannot encourage 
you by any prospect of ever seeing your compositions 
in print. There is a great deal to be learnt before 
writing verse that will pass muster. Your lines are 
not written in any metre, and from your letter we 
think you should give yourself to study. Do not 
suppose from this seemingly harsh criticism that 
we are lacking in sympathy with the spirit of both 
poems—but good intentions and good morals are 
not enough. 

Itha. —We have not heard of any home reading 
society that lends the books it recommends. But 
if you were to form in your neighbourhood a 
“circle” of the National Home Reading Union, 
one set of books might suffice for 3*011 all. Or you 
can obtain the books recommended by that society 
at a very low cost. Address for full particulars, 
Miss Mondy, Surrey House, Victoria Embankment, 
London. 

Puklla. —We believe that the college you mention 
is an excellent one. It was originally intended for 
the training of elementary teachers, but it has 
recently opened a secondary training department, 
Highbury Hill House, London. The course is 
two years; the fees for tuition are £10 10s. to 
£21 10s. per annum. You had better write to the 
Secretary for full particulars. We should advise 
you also to make inquiries about the Maria Grey 
Training College, Salusbury Road, Brondcsbury, 
London, N.W., and the Cheltenham College. 

H. E. M.—We should think it would be quite w’orth 
your while to study harmony, but without any 
knowledge of that subject you cannot hope to 
compose correctl)*. The hymn tune sent us has 
many elementary errors— e.g ., consecutive octaves, 
the leading note doubled in several places, and the 
end on the second inversion, which is no close at all. 


MEDICAL. 

Inquiring Friend.— It is as necessary for persons 
with valvular disease of the heart to take exercise 
as it is for others ; but great care is needed not to 
overdo it. A person with valve disease, which is 
fully compensated, suffers no symptoms whatever, 
except that she tires more quickly than others, and 
also that she becomes breathless from violent exer¬ 
cise sooner. Careful and systematic exercise is 
exceedingly important in the treatment of chronic 
heart disease. There is always a danger in exces¬ 
sive exercise if the heart is not normal, and so 
patients with diseased hearts have to be careful. 
Violent and sudden exercise is exceedingly injurious 
in heart disease. Many persons who have been 
enjoying years of excellent health have spoiled their 
hearts by running to catch a train ! Such games as 
tennis are much too violent for persons with heart 
disease. Although very mild gymnastics are of 
great service in the education of diseased hearts, 
the exhausting exercises which usually go under 
the name of gymnastics are exceedingly injurious, 
and will undo what it may have taken years of 
patience to produce—namely, perfect compensation. 
Sudden death is very uncommon in the valvular 
diseases of voung persons. We believe about one 
person in three hundred has disease of the valves 
of the heart. Almost all the heart diseases of 
3*oung persons originate from rheumatic fever. 

Zyrilla. —We published two very lengthy answers 
about tuberculosis (consumption) a few weeks ago. 
We advise you to read those answers as they deal 
with the question you ask us. Tuberculosis is an 
infectious disease, and is not hereditary in the 
usuall)' accepted meaning of the term. People are 
not born with tuberculosis, nor will the fact of all 
their relatives dying of the disease necessitate 
them having the disease themselves. The members 
of a family in which one person has consumption 
are more liable to develop the disease than are 
most persons, chiefly (probably entirely) because 
the}* are constantly exposed to infection. If a man 
has consumption, the member of lus family who is 
most likely to be infected is his wife, who is no 
blood relation to him. Candidly we believe that 
what is talked about tubercular families is chiefly 
nonsense. In your own case you have had tuber¬ 
culosis of the hip. You have become infected with 
the disease, and have, to all appearances, con¬ 
quered it. You ask us. “ Have I got tuberculosis 
at present ? Will the disease return if I am at 
present health}*? Will my husband become in¬ 
fected? And will my children be tubercular?” 
Here are our answers. We cannot tell you 
whether you are tubercular or not at the present 
minute without careful examination, but from your 
description we think that you are not. The disease 
may return, but it is more likely not to do so. 
Tuberculosis is a disease which is frequently per¬ 
manently cured. You will not infect your husband 
nor your children unless your body is the seat of 
active tuberculosis. In the face of these facts we 
cannot see that there is any hindrance to your 
niarriage. As in all such cases we give you our 
opinion, but we will not take the full responsibility 
on our shoulders, and you will do well to get the 
opinion of another medical man before you deter¬ 
mine to marry.' 

A Reader of the “ G. O. P.”—Surely a grown-up 
girl can prevent herself from biting her nails 
without any very great effort of the will ? The 
habit is an exceedingly foolish one, for continually 
biting the nails spoils the look of the hands. If you 
really must have something to help you to remember 
not to bite your nails, rub a little aloes over the 
finger-tips, so that the nauseous flavour of the aloes 
will deter you from putting your fingers to your 
mouth. You will find the treatment of warts in 
many of the back answers to correspondents. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Julia. —You could learn to spell if you only studied 
for half an hour daily. Make separate lists of all 
words ending with “ment,” about fifteen retain the 
“ e ” to four only dropping it, as abridgment, 
development, acknowledgment, and j udgment, which 
may be regarded as exceptions to the rule. With 
the termination “able,” the proportion of words in 
which the final “e ” is dropped is, on the contrary, 
greater than those in which it is retained. Write 
all you can find in the dictionary in two separate 
columns; also those which substitute an “1” for 
the “e” that is dropped, viz., diffusible, forcible, 
evincible, responsible. The doubling of letters 
also should be made a subject of study—as the one 
“t” in benefited, limited, exhibited, profited, etc., 
and doubled in committed, permitted, submitted, 
etc. The doubling or dropping of the “ 1 ,” as in 
full, fulfil; skill, skilfully, skilfulness, skilful. When 
3*ou have mastered all these variations, and the 
placing of the “ ei ” and “ ie,” you will spell fairly 
well. Copy the lists daily, and learn them by 
heart. Always have a dictionary by you when 
writing, and look out every word about which you 
feel doubtful. Do not be lazy and so disgrace 
yourself, and never leave a space for such a word 
to be filled in when your letter is finished ; such 
blanks are forgotten, and the writer is laughed at. 

Rosie.— It was La Mottraie, a companion and 
favourite of Charles XII., who brought the English 
the Eastern language of flowers, although Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague informed her country¬ 
women how in the East they used to send letters by 
means of flowers; but their methods of private 
communication are not restricted to flowers, for a 
jewel, a lock of hair, a fruit, a piece of gold wire, 
and even a cake of soap are employed to serve 
their purpose. - • • 

Many Willing to Learn. —The soup spoon is placed 
beside the forks on the left side ; the dessert small 
fork, with a dessert spoon, across the top (of the 
plate); the fish-knife by the meat knives on the right. 
Use a fork for peas; eat roasted potatoes with 
a fork. Spread potted meat or fish paste on the 
bread and butter. Use a spoon with a melon. Cut 
pears and apples in two, and use a knife and fork 
in peeling and eating them. Peel figs with a fruit- 
knife, holding in the left hand and stripping them 
down from the large end to the stalk between thumb 
and fruit-knife. A bread-fork is used to hand 
pieces of cut-up bread to those who want them. 
In vol. iii., p. 314, there are full directions respect¬ 
ing the etiquette observed in “ Dinners in Society.” 

One in Earnest. —Formerly executions were per¬ 
formed in public as an example to other evil- 
minded people, and with the hope that it would 
prove a deterrent influence on wrong-doing. But 
here, in England, it has been considered that evil 
is done in gratifying an un-Christian curiosity 
and cruelty of disposition, and for many years past 
executions have been carried out within the pre¬ 
cincts of the several jails, and only a few persons, 
including the clergyman or minister, allowed to be 
present. 

Esor. —Wear square-toed shoes; those called the 
“ Bective ” are the best. Place a piece of cotton¬ 
wool between the large toe and the next, and 
should there be any friction, soap the wool thickly 
on each side, plastering it on like butter, as you 
would soap your stockings for wearing hard moun¬ 
taineering shoes in the heat of summer. 

Anemone.—A child of twelve should have her hair 
combed back and plaited at the back, or the front 
and sides parted from the back hair and tied up on 
the top of the head with a bow of ribbon. 

Violet informs us that a lady in India wishes, either 
to sell, or exchange for some useful article, a large 
number of used Indian postage stamps ; so we leave 
it to our readers to make offers for them, if desired. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

Peggy’s faith was justified, for though 
the way was long, and the current often 
swept him aside, Rob struggled on 
gallantly until, after what seemed an 
interminable period of suspense, his 
friends saw him clamber into the boat 
as she lay on the sandbank. Then for 
some minutes there was no movement, 
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and though it was to be expected that 
he would need a rest after his exertions, 
the faces on shore began to lengthen as 
time passed by and brought no sign of 
an advance. 

“ I don’t know how he is going to 
move her now that he zs there ! Rob is 
strong enough, but one man is little use 
in a boat of that size. How can he 
expect to row her back alone ? ” 


“ Against the tide, too ! He would 
wear himself out and make no progress. 
I expect he recognises that by this time 
and will not attempt it. It would not 
help us much to see him carried away.” 

“ Pie cannot be in a condition to do 
much pulling, poor fellow. He must be 
pretty well played out. I’m afraid after 
all it has been a waste of energy.” 

“ Rob would not have gone if he had 
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THE GIRL'S OWN RARER . 


not had some plan in his head. He 
always thinks before he acts. He would 
never have risked his life to get to the 
boat if he had no means of moving her,” 
said Peggy proudly, and even as she 
spoke a simultaneous exclamation of 
delight went up from the watchers as 
the end of a sail flapped in the breeze. 
They were at too great a distance to 
distinguish the mast, but all had noticed 
its presence in the bottom of the boat as 
they rowed out to the island, and now 
realised in a flash its value under the 
circumstances. Rob would have no 
struggling with the oars, he would trust 
to the sail to carry him back, and so ex¬ 
perienced a yachtsman might be trusted 
to make the most of the opportunity. 
Arthur tossed his cap into the air and 
shouted aloud in pure gladness of heart. 
Though he had tried to make the best of 
the situation, he had been oppressed by 
dread, and each moment, as it passed, 
had seemed to bring with it some fresh 
possibility of disaster. The fishermen 
might not return from their regatta until 
the following day ; the flymen might not 
be able to organise a search ; the weather 
might change and turn to rain or wind. 
The very thought of the consequences of 
a night spent on the island made him 
grind his teeth in despair, while Rob’s 
hazardous expedition had appeared a 
veritable last straw. But now, in a 
moment, everything was changed ; what 
before had seemed a hopeless, almost 
criminal attempt, had become practical 
certainty, as, borne by the friendly sail, 
the boat drew nearer and nearer to her 
goal. Rob’s figure could now be plainly 
discerned, and presently even his face 
was distinguishable, as he waved back 
acknowledgments of the cheers sent to 
him across the water. Half-a-dozen 
eager hands were waiting to help with 
the boat as she ran ashore, and there he 
stood, the water dripping from his 
clothes, his hair ruffled into a veritable 
mop of dark brown curls, his face 
beaming with pleasure and triumph. 

“ Got her at last! ” he gasped. “ Got 
her at last! Bundle in ! Bundle in ! 
We’ll catch our train yet. I’ll give you 
a hand with the hampers.” He had no 
thought for his own drenched condition, 
but Arthur shook him affectionately by 
the shoulders and cried— 

“ You’ll do nothing of the kind. We 
have still ten minutes to spare before we 
need start, and you’ll just come apart 
with me and have a good rub down ! 
You have done your share of the work. 
Let the others look after the hampers ” 

“ And you shall have a cup of tea—a 
good hot cup the moment you are ready 
for it,” cried Mrs. Bryce, nodding her 
cheery head in his direction. “ You are 
a hero, Mr. Darcy, and you shall write 
your name in my autograph volume as 
a reward for valour. This is the first 
adventure I’ve ever had, and I shall 
brag about it all the rest of my life.” 

“ And so shall I! ” affirmed Mellicent 
truthfully. “ Only I wish I had swum 
out myself. It’s stupid having an 
adventure when you are not the hero,” 
but Peggy said only three short words : 
“ Thank you, Rob,” and pressed his 
fingers in an eager grip. 

Ten minutes later they had left the 


island, and Rob was pulling at the oars 
as vigorously as if he felt no fatigue 
from his previous exertions. Truth to 
tell he did not, for the mind has a more 
powerful influence over the body than 
many of us suspect, and the last hour had 
revealed a secret which made it seem 
impossible ever again to feel tired or 
discouraged. Peggy loved him ! The 
doubts of the past weeks had been but 
ugly dreams, and he was awake once 
more, and in the sunshine. Throughout 
the drive to the station and the railway 
journey home, he kept intentionally 
apart, not trusting himself to speak to 
her in the presence of strangers, but if 
he seemed neglectful Arthur abundantly 
made up for his absence by hanging 
lovingly round his little sister, and 
waiting upon her with a persistency 
which seemed to betray some inner 
remorse. At last, as they were left 
together for a few moments at the end of 
the corridor carriage, his discomfort 
forced itself into words, and he said 
uneasily— 

“ I feel as if I had neglected you, Peg ; 
as if I had thought too little of you in 
the midst of my excitement. If anyone 
had told me that we should be in danger, 
and that my first thought would not be 
of you, I should have knocked him down 
for his pains, but—but you saw how it 
was, and you can’t be more astonished 
than I am myself! I never thought I 
was that kind of fellow. Can you under¬ 
stand how a man could be so weak and 
fickle as to believe himself in love 
with one woman, and then suddenly 
discover-” 

“ I can understand that a man might 
believe that he had found his ideal in 
one place, and discover that he had 
made a mistake, and that in reality it 
was waiting for him somewhere else ; and 
I call that open-minded and enlightened, 
not in the least weak or fickle,” cried 
Peggy in reply, whereat Arthur smiled at 
her with kindly eyes. 

“You nice little dear!” he said. 
“How refreshing it is to hear one’s 
conduct described in the right terms. 
You are a prejudiced judge, 1 fear, Peg, 
but I like your verdict. Don’t leap to 
conclusions now in your usual impetuous 
fashion, and believe that everything is 
settled, because it isn’t, and won’t be 
for a long time to come. I will not pay 
her the poor compliment of seeming to 
regard her as a solace for the old dis¬ 
appointment. I will wait and work, and 
try to make myself more worthy of her, 
and then if she will allow me, I’ll try to 
pay her back a little for all she has done 
for me. There’s a good time coming, 
Peg! Yes, yes, I feel it! Some day I 
shall look back and see that all the 
disappointments I have had to bear 
have worked together to bring me to the 
place where I should meet the greatest 
blessing of my life. So now, Peggikins, 
I have made my confession, and I don’t 
know that I should have done it even to 
you, but that my conscience upbraided 
me for having treated you shabbily 
to-day.” 

“ But bless your innocent heart, I 
knew it long ago. So did Mrs. Asplin, 
so did mother. So did everyone with a 
head on his shoulders. You can’t go 


about starmg at a person, and keep 
your eyes glued on a person, and looking 
as if you could never take your eyes off a 
person without attracting some attention 
among intelligent onlookers, my love! 
Now, now, at this very moment while 
you are talking to me you are twisting 
your head over your shoulder and trying 
to see what- r ” 

But at this Arthur fled precipitately to 
the other end of the carriage, and Peggy 
laughed softly to herself, not without a 
sigh of relief at having escaped any 
reproaches on her own account. Her 
eye followed the dear, handsome fellow, 
and her heart swelled with thankfulness 
at the thought that his troubles seemed 
indeed to be drawing to an end and a 
brighter day dawning before him. There 
was little doubt what Eunice’s answer 
would be when the right time came, 
while Mr. Rollo’s enthusiastic apprecia¬ 
tion of Arthur seemed to promise that he 
also would be pleased to welcome him 
into his family. 

“ And he will help Arthur on, as he 
can do so well, and he will become 
famous and celebrated, as we always 
knew he would. I shall see him yet, 
my own brother, with everyone crowding 
around and doing him honour!” she 
cried to herself in a little rapture of 
delight, for old dreams die hard, and 
she had never outgrown the regret for 
the scarlet coat, the plumed hat, the 
array of medals at the breast. 

When the train stopped at the quiet 
station, a fly and two dog-carts were 
in waiting to convey the travellers to 
their homes, but the Professor and Esther 
elected to walk, and then the unexpected 
happened, for as Peggy was preparing 
to drive with the rest, Rob’s big figure 
loomed suddenly beside her, and his voice 
said— 

“We will walk, too, Peggy! ” and 
Peggy turned without a word and walked 
away by his side. Her little face looked 
very white in the moonlight, and the 
meekness with which she had agreed to 
his command was so unusual that Rob 
looked down at her with an anxious 
scrutiny. 

“You sha’n’t walk all the way,” he 
said, “only just as far as the vicarage, 
then you can take Mellicent’s seat, but 
I wanted to have you to myself for a few 
minutes first. I want to speak to you.” 

“ And I to you. Oh, Rob, I have not 
thanked you half enough, and yet I want 
to scold you too. When I asked you to 
help me, I never meant for a moment 
that you should risk your own life-” 

“ I know that, Peg, but it was not so 
great a risk as you think, for I am 
almost as much at home in the water as 
on land, and even if my strength had 
given out I could have floated ashore 
with the tide. It was well worth risking 
after what you told me.” 

“ Ah, yes, you have saved Mrs. Asplin 
a terrible experience. You may have 
saved her life, and think how much that 
means to everyone who knows her ! You 
couldn’t have a better reward, Rob.” 

“I have pleased you, Peggy! ” said 
Rob simply. He made no protestation, 
but Peggy understood all that the words 
implied, and her heart beat fast with 
happiness. They had taken the path 
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across the fields, following the lead of 
the lovers, whose figures could be seen 
ahead like two dark shadows, flitting 
through the trees, and after these words 
of Rob’s they walked in silence until the 
first stile was reached. Rob was over 
in one spring, for his long legs found no 
difficulty in leaping so low a barrier, but 
Peggy made three steps of it, and in the 
last of the three found her way blocked 
by a tall, black figure. Rob’s hands 
clasped hers, Rob’s eyes looked into her 
face, and Rob’s voice cried with a tremor 
of nervousness in the deep tones— 

“ Is this my Peggy ? Does she belong 
to me ? ” 

“ Yes, Rob, always ! She always did, 
but you—you didn’t trust her,” replied 
Peggy, with a firmness which ended in 
a sob. “You took for granted-” 

“ P e £gy> I didn’t ! ” cried Rob 
earnestly. “ Don’t think so poorly of 
me. I know to what you refer—that 
afternoon in the library—and now I can 
explain all that has troubled you. I 
had a talk with Hector after you left, 
and we discovered that we both wanted 
the same thing. He thought he had the 
first claim, and that it was my duty to 
stand aside until he had had his chance, 
and I agreed that he was right. Not 
because he was the older! I would not 
have acknowledged such a plea in this 
matter, but because he had so much 
more to offer you. Compared to myself 
he is a rich man, and you would have 
been better off with him. I promised 
to stand aside and put no obstacle in his 
way, and having given a promise I tried 
to keep it unselfishly, and to show you 
that I cared for your happiness before my 
own by remaining friendly and pleasant.” 

Peggy’s grimace of disfavour was an 
eloquent comment. 

“I hated your pleasantness!” she 
said tersely. “ I hated your friendship ! 
I wanted you to be furious, and rage, 
and storm, and demand an explanation. 
You made me very wretched with your 
‘ pleasantness,* I can tell you that! ” 

“Not half so wretched as I made 
myself. I wouldn’t live through the last 
month again for any inducement you 
could offer, but you are not altogether 
free from blame yourself, for you have no 
idea what a little poker of dignity you 
have been to me all the time. Only 
to-day, when you asked my help, my 
own little Peggy came back, and then 
in the train Hector gave me a hint of 
what had happened. Poor old fellow, 
it’s rough on him, but I can’t pity him 


as I ought, for I am so outrageously 
happy. Partners, Mariquita ! We are 
going to be partners all our lives. It 
seems too good to be true 1 I shall have 
to give up all thought of journeys to 
unknown lands, but, thank goodness ! 
work seems to open out more and more 
at home, and we will be as happy as 
sandboys in a little home near your 
parents, working together and helping 
one another as we can do so well.” 

“We will! We will! You shall 
supply the facts, and I will write them 
up. You do write such commonplace 
English, dear—not one bit picturesque ! 
Wait until I have worked up your articles 
for you ; you won’t know them, they will 
be so altered! ” 

“ I believe you there,” said Rob de¬ 
murely, but Peggy was launched on the 
stream of eloquence, and oblivious of 
sarcasm. 

“Oh, oh! It will be lovely!” she 
cried. “We will have the dearest 
little house, with a study for you, and a 
study for me, and a garden, and a pony 
cart, and a conservatory, and immaculate 
servants who do everything they should 
do, and never need looking after. And 
we will trot about together, and work 
and play, and do everything just exactly 
as we like, and have no one to order us 
about. Think of it! We shall be 
master and mistress—no one can inter¬ 
fere—no one can find fault. If I forget 
all about dinner some fine day, there 
won’t be a soul who will have the right 
to blame me, or fly into a temper.” 

“ Oh, won’t there just! Don’t make 
any mistake about that!” cried Rob, 
“If you forget your duties you will have 
me to reckon with, and I am not too 
amiable when I’m hungry. It will be 
my business to help you to overcome your 
failings, just as it will be yours to help 
me with mine.” 

“You haven’t got any,” said Peggy 
quickly. “ At least—I mean, yes, you 
have— lots —but I like them. They will 
keep mine company. No, seriously, 
Rob, I’ll try to be good. I made up my 
mind to-day, that if you came back safe, 
I would try with all my strength to be a 
better girl, and overcome my careless 
ways. And now I have more reason 
than before to persevere. I’ll begin at 
once and try so hard that by the time we 
are married I shall be quite a staid, 
responsible housewife.” 

“Humph!” said Rob in ungrateful 
fashion. “ Don’t try too hard. I don’t 
want my Peggy altered out of recogni¬ 


tion. There are thousands of staid, 
responsible housewives in existence, but 
Peggy Savilles are rare. I prefer her 
of the two.” 

“ And yet you want to be rid of her! 
Poor, dear, little thing! If you get your 
way she won’t be in existence much 
longer. How can you make up your 
mind to be so cruel ? ” 

“ I shall love Peggy Darcy better,” 
said Rob firmly, and at that Peggy gave 
a gulp and relapsed into silence. Peggy 
Darcy / The name brought with it 
a dozen thrilling reflections. Rosalind’s 
sister, Plector’s sister, daughter to Lady 
Darcy, and the dear, kind old Lord, 
and, oh, most wonderful of all, Rob’s 
wife ! His partner for ever, in the truest 
sense of the word ! The sound of that 
eloquent word had thrilled through Rob 
also, and silenced the words on his lips. 
His clasp tightened on Peggy’s fingers, 
and they walked hand in hand through 
the fields together, in a blissful trance of 
happiness which has no need for speech. 

When the vicarage gates were reached 
the carriage was already in sight, but 
Peggy hung back, and Rob called a 
passing direction to the coachman to 
stop on his way back after leaving 
Mellicent at the door. Neither he nor 
Peggy felt inclined to encounter even 
the oldest of friends in the first flush of 
their happiness, but they stood together 
watching the scene which greeted the 
return of the travellers, and rejoicing in 
the ease of mind which they had been 
instrumental in securing. 

The door opened, and the light of the 
lamps streamed out into the darkness. 
They saw the figure of the Rector stand¬ 
ing upon the threshold, and that of his 
wife by his side ; they saw Esther and 
Mellicent run up the steps, and the 
mother’s arms stretched wide to receive 
them ; then the door shut once more, and 
the light died out. The moonlight seemed 
cold and wan after that bright ray, but 
not so cold as it had been before, for 
some of the atmosphere of love and 
kindness for which that home was 
famous seemed to have escaped through 
the open door, and warmed the hearts 
of those who looked on. 

“ If we can make a home like that, 
Peg, we shall never be poor, however 
little money we may have to spend. We 
shall have found the greatest treasure 
the world can give,” said Rob softly, 
and “Amen!” sighed Peggy Savifle 
beneath her breath. 

[the end.] 
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MY MUSEUM OF EASTERN CURIOS. 

By Mrs. BRIGHTWEN, Author of “Rambles with Nature Students,” etc. 


PART VII. 

Manna. 

I MAKE no reference in this paper to the 
manna by which the Israelites were 
miraculously supported in the wilderness, 
about the nature of which we can now have 
no certain knowledge except from its descrip¬ 
tion in Holy Scripture. 

It may, however, be interesting to consider 
the nature of certain substances still known 
by the name of manna. 



Some years ago I formed a collection of 
various articles used to make medicines, such 
as the Peruvian barks that yield quinine, 
rhubarb-root, castor-oil seeds, colocynth, 
aloes, many kinds of gums and other 
substances. 

These articles I arranged in a wall-case, 
and as the name and properties of each 
specimen are written beneath it, the collection 
is sometimes found instructive by those who 
visit my museum. 

When buying specimens for this case a 
chemist happened to offer me “ a piece of 
manna ” to add to my collection ; this led me 
to obtain information about the so-called 
manna as it is used at the present day. 

A small tree known as the Manna Ash 
(Fraxinus omits ) growing in Italy, Hungary, 
Sicily 1 ", and other places yields a sweet sap 
which hardens into small lumps of sugary 
substance, this has an agreeable honey-like 
taste and is used as a laxative for infants. 

The process of obtaining the sap is similar 
to that adopted in America in the manufacture 
of maple sugar. 

In the neighbourhood of Castelamare the 
manna-ash is cultivated in plantations called 
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Frassinetti, and when the trees are mature 
enough, incisions are made in the bark 
through which the sap flows out. It 
gradually hardens and is gathered in pieces 
shaped somewhat like stalactite^, which are 
laid on shelves to dry ready for exportation. 

The bunches of white feathery flowers 
produced by the manna-ash render it much 
more ornamental than the English species, 
although in leafage and manner of growth the 
two trees are otherwise much alike. 

Fraxinus ornus was introduced into 
England in 1730 by Dr. Uvedale. 

When planted in a sheltered situation the 
tree attains a height of twenty to thirty feet; 
it flowers in May and ripens its fruit in 
October. 

In some countries such trees as the 
tamarisk, oak, larch, willow and other trees 
yield sweet substances either as exudations 
from the stem or forming in scales upon the 
leaves. Such products are also called manna 
and have occasionally been imported as such, 
but, though prized and eaten by the natives of 
the countries where such products are found, 
these kinds of manna do not seem to possess 
the useful properties of the manna-ash. 

There is also a lichen which is believed to 
possess many points of resemblance to the 
miraculous manna of Scripture. 

This is found growing over a very wide 
region in Asia and Africa and appears upon 
fragments of stone as a greyish yellow crust, 
dry and wrinkled; when broken the inside is 
white. 

The powerful winds which sweep over the 
desolate plains where this lichen is found 
readily uproot it and whirl it into the air, 
whence it descends in such quantities that it 
has been discovered lying several inches deep 
upon the ground. 

The fact that sheep devoured it greedily 
suggested the possibility that it had nutritive 
qualities, and, ground into a kind of coarse 
flour, the natives of many places are glad to 
make use of it as an addition to their daily 
food. 

This edible lichen is known as Lecanora 
esculenta and another allied species Lecanora 
tartarea is imported in large quantities from 
Sweden to form the colouring matter, called 
litmus, from which the cloths that Dutch 
cheeses are wrapped in receive their deep-blue 
dye. 

An Australian tree, Eucalyptus viminalis, 
exudes crumbs of an edible manna which is 
very sweet, and is used in commerce to 
produce opaque drops of what is sold as 
“ honey-manna ” or “ melitose. ,, 


Mandrake (Mandragora Venial is). 

So many strange superstitions appear to 
have gathered around this plant, even as far 
back as Biblical times, that I almost shrink 
from writing upon it amongst my Eastern 
subjects. 

I am led to do so, however, from the fact 
that I possess a growing specimen of this rare 
plant, and, in spite of the frosty nights of 


February, it is now producing its flowers, so 
that I can, at any rate, describe its outward 
appearance. 

In Palestine the mandrake leaves are said 
to be about a foot long and four inches wide, 
but our colder climate so checks its develop¬ 
ment that, growing in a garden bed, it looks 
but little larger than a well-grown primrose. 
It much resembles that plant also in its 
general appearance, since all the leaves spring 
from the centre, and the short-stalked flowers 
rise from the middle of the rosette of leaves. 

Its bell-shaped flowers are of a pale greenish 
colour, have a five-cleft tubular corolla * and 
five pale purple sepals. The blossoms appear 
to open but one at a time and are succeeded 
by a large yellow berry or “ apple ” possessing 
highly poisonous qualities. 

My specimen of the mandrake is the one 
which flowers in spring and ripens about the 
time of the Eastern harvest. 

The other species, autumnalis , is described 
as being a very handsome plant with rich blue 
flowers and wavy leaves 



Dioscorides, a famous Greek physician who 
lived in the first century and wrote many 
volumes on the medical properties of plants, 
says that the root of the mandrake steeped in 
wine was given to patients who had to 
undergo surgical operations, as it acted as 
an anaesthetic and produced insensibility to 
pain. 

Pliny and other writers state that it was 
used also as an antidote for snake-bites. 

It is easy to understand that the mandrake 
root may possess these sedative qualities since 
it is closely allied to the henbane, which, under 
the name of belladonna, is in constant use as a 
valuable medicine at the present day. 

One cannot help marvelling at the credulity 
with which the stories about this plant appear 
to have been received in olden days. 

Because it possessed a long taproot which 
was often forked and bore some faint 
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Botanically called gamopctalous. 
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resemblance to the human form, the mandrake 
was credited with supernatural powers. 

“ Mark how the mandrake wears 
His human feet, his human hands.” 

Langhome's “ Bee-flower.” 

It was also said to shriek when torn out of 
the ground. 

“ Or teach me where that wondrous man¬ 
drake grows 

Whose magic root, torn from the earth 
with groans 

At midnight hour, can scare the fiends 
away, 

And make the mind prolific in its fancies.” 
Longfellow's “Spanish Student .” 

And doubtless charlatans were not slow to 
foster these beliefs in order that they might 
impose upon the fears of the ignorant for their 
own evil ends. 

This plant is not often found now in the 
south of Palestine, but upon Mount Tabor, 
some valleys in Nazareth, and to the south of 
Hebron it still grows abundantly. 


Beds. 

I have spoken of the beds laid upon the 
houseroofs. Now our idea of beds is so 
entirely different from those used in hot 
countries that we may well be puzzled to 
understand some verses where they are 
spoken of. 


A bed in Palestine is nothing more than a 
rug or small mattress which can be easily 
rolled up, as you see in the drawing. It was 
therefore perfectly easy for the palsied man, 



AN EASTERN BED. 


when he was cured, to obey the Lord's 
command, “ Take up thy bed, and go unto 
thine house ” (St. Matt. ix. 6), and St. Luke 
tells us he “ took up that whereon he lay and 
departed to his own house ” (St. Luke v. 25). 


These mattresses were sometimes spread on 
shelves fixed to the walls of a room and raised 
a foot or more from the ground. These may 
have been the kind of beds used by Ahab and 
Hezekiah, for of the former we read that in 
his vexation at the refusal of Naboth to sell 
him his vineyard, “ he laid him down upon 
his bed and turned away his face ” 
(1 Kings xxi. 4). And Hezekiah in his 
trouble “ turned his face toward the wall and 
prayed unto the Lord ” (Isa. xxxviii. 2). 

Some large rooms have a raised platform at 
one end on which the beds or mattresses are 
laid with various shaped cushions. In such a 
room a father and his family might all lie 
down for their nightly rest as in the parable in 
St. Luke xi. 7, where he replies to his friend, 
“ Trouble me not : the door is now shut, and 
my children are with me in bed.” 

Several verses speak of a couch or frame¬ 
work on which the bed was sometimes laid, 
and of this kind must have been the bedstead 
of iron used by Og, the giant King of Baslian 
(Deut. iii. 11). 

A verse in Exodus refers to the custom of 
using the outer garment as a bed or covering 
for the night, showing how little is required 
for this purpose in a hot country. “ If thou 
at all take thy neighbour’s raiment to pledge, 
thou shalt deliver it unto him by that the sun 
goeth down: for that is his covering only, it is 
his raiment for his skin: wherein shall he 
sleep ?” (Exod. xxii. 26, 27). 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Thurstan, as the train bore him back 
to London, had no need of a paper to 
while the time away. He sat alone in a 
compartment with his hat off, letting 
the cool air blow freely about his head. 
He wanted to think, soberly and 
seriously, about this extraordinary 
feeling which swayed him like a reed. 
The uncommon personality of Angelique 
had bewitched him; she possessed 
something unique, something indescrib¬ 
able, which no other girl of his acquaint¬ 
ance could claim. He liked her none 
the less because her aunt was inclined 
to play the dragon. Difficulty is always 
stimulating to a lover, and Thurstan, 
for the first time in his life, had actually 
fallen very deeply into love. 

Should he tell his mother everything ? 
No; a thousand times no ! If he took 
her into his confidence, he knew exactly 
what would occur. In her next private 
talk with Lady Winstoke his secret 
would be drawn out of her by the force 
of that masterful woman. Lady Win¬ 
stoke, he was sure, was capable of 
proceeding to extremities. He pictured 
her rushing down to Narrowfield to 
interview the innocent Angelique, and 
warn Miss Ray against his dangerous 
attentions. He decided to tell the little 
mother a soothing tale to account for 
his absence. 

He did not see her until late in the 
day, and then there was a half-reproach¬ 
ful look in her soft brown eyes which 
touched him. 


By SARAH DOUDNEY. 

“You can’t think how I missed you 
at breakfast, dear boy,” said she. 
“ But an old woman mustn’t expect to 
tie a 5 r oung man with her apron- 
strings.” 

“You know' I sha’n’t wander far away 
from you,” he said. “ I always turn up 
again, don’t I ? ” 

“Yes, dear.” And then a slightly 
anxious expression came into her sweet 
face. “ This is Friday. Well, you will 
spend Sunday with me, won’t you ? It 
is Whit-Sunday, and Dye has a holiday, 
so she is coming with her mother to 
lunch.” 

The old song! How he hated this 
absurd plotting and scheming which 
could only end in disappointment and 
failure ! For an instant he lost his self- 
control. 

“ They always bore me. I detest 
meeting them,” he said in an angry 
tone. 

Lady Bona drew a long breath, and 
the brown eyes widened with sudden 
alarm. 

“I am sorry that you detest my 
friends,” she said quietly. “You need 
not meet them, Thurstan dear, if they 
bore you so much.” 

Her lip quivered ; and he stooped to 
kiss her. 

“What a brute I am!” he cried. 
“ Little mother, I’ll do anything to 
please you. Don’t be afraid that I 
shan’t behave decently on Sunday.” 

She put up a delicate hand and patted 
his cheek affectionately, but the sunny 
calm was gone from her face. 


“ I am not afraid that you will be 
unlike yourself,” she answered. “You 
have ahvays been the best of boys to 
me.” 

“And you have been the best of 
mothers. You wondered what had 
become of me this morning, didn’t you ? 
Well, I ran down into the country, and 
took a look at Amy Severne’s grave.” 

He looked her straight in the face as 
he spoke ; and she looked back at him 
with a puzzled air. 

“Amy Severne ! Flave I ever heard 
of her ? ” she asked. 

“ I think you have. She was the v'ife 
of poor Severne the artist, who died a 
month or two ago. Just at the last he 
begged Norton and me to look after her 
grave, you know ; he was quite anxious 
about it, poor chap. One doesn’t want 
to forget the wishes of the dead.” 

He was still looking at her, waiting, 
as it seemed, to answer any question 
that she might care to ask. His face 
was serious ; there was a firm set of the 
lips which made him look two or three 
years older. 

“No; you could not forget such a 
wish,” said she, slowly and thoughtfully. 
“I remember that Mr. Norton told me 
something about that poor young wife. 
She was ill, and her husband sent her 
into the country to recover, but she 
died. The Severnes didn’t know any¬ 
thing about the marriage, I suppose. I 
think Mr. Norton said that she was not 
in their position at all. It was a most 
touching story.” 

“ She was certainly not on a level 
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with Severne’s friends,” said Thurstan. 
“ But she was a very charming little 
person, and a most devoted wife. No 
other girl could have made Severne so 
happy ; he had a peculiar temperament, 
you see, and that was why he didn’t 
get on with his own people.” 

“They were rather difficult people.” 
Lady Bona was still thoughtful. “ I 
knew them slightly some years ago. 
Mrs. Severne was an iron woman ; we 
had nothing in common.” 

He laughed, and kissed her again. 

“Of course you would have nothing 
in common with her,” said he. “You 
are made of the softest stuff that nature 
provides! That isn’t a well-turned 
compliment, is it ? If poor Severne had 
been blessed 'with a little mother like 
mine, he would have been a different 
man.” 

She brightened visibly. 

“ It’s often a mother’s fault when a 
man marries foolishly,” she said. “A 
mother should win her son’s confidence, 
and know the way to his heart.” 

There was so sweet a look in the eyes 
that met hers that her own heart 
throbbed with thankfulness. Her boy 
would always be her boy, she thought. 
Other women’s sons might run after 
undesirable girls, and keep their 
mothers in the dark; but Thurstan 
loved her too well to have any conceal¬ 
ments. All that was required in his 
case was a little tact as well as patience, 
and she had both. 

He dined at his club that night with 
Norton and one or two other men, and 
she decided to go early to bed. After 
a solitary dinner she wrote a few letters, 
read some chapters of a new novel, and 
then began to feel sleepy. Going slowly 
upstairs in a mood of calm content, 
something moved her to turn down the 
corridor, and look into her son’s rooms. 
She went in sometimes, just to see that 
the servants did not neglect their duties, 
or to leave some little gift, as she had 
often done when he was still a boy. 

In the sitting-room everything was in 
its right place. The light of the read¬ 
ing-lamp fell softly on the portrait of 
herself in a pretty frame, standing 
among his favourite books. There were 
one or two rich satin cushions here and 
there, made by her own hands ; she had 
given him the charming statuette of the 
tambourine-player which filled one 
corner. Lingering lovingly over his 
pipes and sticks for a few seconds, she 
went on, smiling to herself, into the 
adjoining room. 

Here all was in readiness for his 
return, and the hands of the clock on 
the mantelpiece pointed to half-past 
ten. He had said that he should not be 
late. A puff of cool air sighed through 
the open window—how sweet the night 
was! She had turned to leave the 
room when that breath of sweetness 
floated over her face again. It came 
from a few sprays of lily of the valley, 


placed carefully in a glass upon the 
dressing-table ; and at the sight of the 
flowers she paused suddenly, with an 
odd thrill of pain. 

He brought her flowers often ; why 
had he not given these to her? It was 
strange that such a trifle should disturb 
her peace, but she stood looking at the 
lilies with a curious mistrust, wondering 
why he had taken so much care of 
them. Where did they grow? Had 
they come from Amy Severne’s grave ? 

Until this moment she had not even 
faintly suspected that there might be 
anything at the Lack of the Severne 
story. And now, as she pulled herself 
together and left the room, she tried to 
scoff away that vague fear. It was un¬ 
worthy of her, she said. Had she not 
felt sure, a few minutes ago, that she 
held in her own hand the key of her 
son’s heart ? 

“ I almost deserve that he should hide 
something from me,” she thought as 
she laid her head on the pillow. But 
she lay wide awake, listening for his 
footsteps on the stairs with a great 
longing. He came soon after eleven, 
and then she scolded herself anew before 
she fell asleep. 

In the morning Thurstan was so 
bright and natural that she was still 
more ashamed of her fears. He had 
one or two amusing club stories to tell ; 
breakfast was a merry meal, and as he 
got up from the table he remarked that 
he had asked Norton to lunch on 
Sunday. 

“ Lady Winstoke always gets on with 
him, you know,” said he; “and he’ll 
keep us alive. You won’t be sorry to 
see him, mother, I hope ? ” 

“ I am always glad to see him,” Lady 
Bona answered. But in her heart she 
knew that Norton would be told off to 
talk to Dye, and set Thurstan free from 
that detested duty. “ Patience,” she 
said to herself, “ Dye is getting hand¬ 
somer and more of a woman every 
day, and she will soon know how to 
play her own game without any help 
from us.” 

She would not have been quite so 
hopeful if she had seen her son, a few 
minutes later, hanging foolishly over 
the mysterious lilies. Their perfume 
called up a distinct picture of the slim 
girl, with her curly brown hair and deep 
blue eyes. How many dayr must go by 
before he saw her again ? Not many ; 
he could not live long without hearing 
her sweet voice and meeting her quiet 
glance. She had the charm which not 
only seizes a man’s fancy, but holds it 
fast. He whs so glad to have found 
her, this precious pearl, that his heart 
sang a canticle of joy and thanksgiving. 
For in finding her he had found a new 
motive for living wisely and well. Life 
was beginning already to assume a 
new dignity and value. A man who 
loves must live worthily of his love. He 
will shun all miry ways when he thinks 


of the dainty, unsoiled feet which will 
tread the path by his side. 

There are still some men in the world 
who turn instinctively to girl-angels and 
ask to be led upward to the heights 
where they dwell. Nowadays the girl- 
angels like to spread their pinions, and 
take wide flights into regions which 
they are not generally supposed to 
explore. But there will be always 
certain idealists who lift up their eyes 
to the hills, and think to find the winged 
creatures hovering over their crests. 
Thurstan was an idealist, but he was 
less deceived than many of his order are 
fated to be. PI is angel was a true one. 

On Saturday night, while he was 
spending an hour at his club, his mother 
stole upstairs, and went into his room 
again. There were the lilies, still in 
the glass, although their little bells 
had begun to take the yellowish tinge of 
decay, and Lady Bona suddenly felt 
that she disliked the sight of them. 

“ Brooke,” said she to the house¬ 
keeper rather later, “ why are those dead 
flowers left in Mr. Clyde’s room ? It is 
quite unwholesome to have them there.” 

“ Mr. Clyde told Jane not to remove 
them, my lady,” said the woman 
quietly. And then a keen pang smote 
the mother’s gentle heart. 

But not by word or look did she show 
that she suspected anything. If her 
son chose to hide something from her, 
she would not force his confidence. 
When Sunday came he was a delightful 
host, quite at his ease with Lady~Win- 
stoke and Dye ; and yet Lady Bona 
knew that he had quietly set himself 
against their plans. There was some¬ 
thing distant in his very intimacy ; every 
pleasant word had a thin coating of 
ice. What did Norton think of it, she 
wondered. Presently she seized a 
chance, and managed to get her son’s 
friend into a corner of the room. 

“ I have been fancying that Thurstan 
is a little mysterious,” she said in a low 
voice. “Have you noticed anything 
unusual ? He is so—so abstracted 
sometimes.” 

“Is he?” Norton was very much 
on his guard. “ Well, I think he seems 
all right to-night.” 

“ Perhaps I am too imaginative,” 
said the little lady, with a wistful look 
in her brown eyes. “ But he is all 
I have. If—if you think he is in danger 
of an}- kind, I hope you will give me a 
warning.” 

Will was deeply moved. In his heart 
of hearts he had a vague suspicion that 
there had been a second journey to 
Narrowfield. But of this he had no 
proof, and he hastened to quiet the 
mother’s fears. 

“ Thurston is a really good fellow, 
Lady Bona,” said he. “You mustn’t 
let over-anxiety mislead you. Just leave 
him alone, and things are sure to be 
straightened out, you know.” 

(To be continued.) 
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PART VII. 
pruning — continued . 

Having shortly treated of the proper way to 
shape and prune dwarf trees, the diagram (7) 
here given represents a verification of the state¬ 
ment in the last paragraph of tne last paper, 
that a properly pruned tree will respond as 
desired, while the abused tree will continu¬ 
ously carry on a conflict with the pruner who 
abuses it. 

Fig. A is a correct drawing from nature of 
a young Cox’s orange-apple tree of about 
six years old, which was pruned to shape 
according to the method pointed out in the 
last paper. The point C is where the young 
tree was cut asunder in the first place, leaving 
the buds to form branches as before described 
in diagram 6. Here they are shown grown 
as they should be. The body and limbs have 
naturally become stouter, and developed the 
side branches, forming a beautiful head, well- 
balanced and open. It is much more hand¬ 
some to see growing than any ordinary draw¬ 
ing or photograph can make it. Where this 
grows there are hundreds more of similar 
appearance. They were planted in 1894, 
being part of an orchard of ten acres. The 
drawing was made in 1898, so that in four 
years from planting, the progress is very good. 
The point D shows where the young branches 
were cut to cause them to spread out more 
thickly. Some of these trees in that very 
poor apple year of 1898 had a very fair crop 
of fruit, enough to pay for the cost of the tree 
at planting. But as it was such a poor time 
for the bloom in the spring of 1898, the crop 
on the whole was not good ; but the fruits were 
good. The great danger is that when they 
do fruit, they may break down the limbs with 
the weight of fruit; but this must be attended 
to, by thinning the fruit in time, the same as 
with grapes, and so prevent the accident. 
The only pruning they will receive now will be 
just an occasional look over to cut out weakly 
central growth, or those which cross one 
another; in fact, the following out the teach¬ 
ing of Mr. Shirley Hibberd, before noticed. 
If this part of the orchard is well looked after 
with culture and manure, and the blooms do 
not get cut off too much by frost, it cannot 
fail to be a highly remunerative investment. 

As the origin of these papers was the notice 
of fruit-growing for ladies, by Mr. Buchanan, 
in The Girl’s Own Paper of March 12th, 
1898, it may not be amiss to state here 
that it was just such an idea which was the 
occasion of this planting. For it was to 
improve a small inheritance, and find profit¬ 
able employment for three young sons, which 
is still carried out, having begun the matter 
in 1885, and now there are many acres of 
thriving young orchards on the land. And 
whatever it has done, it has held the family 
together, and perhaps saved from various 
misfortunes as well as acting as a continual 
ready savings bank, which appears likely to 
pay a heavy interest for outlay and energy. 
For what was in 1884 only poor unremunera- 
tive farming land is now (a lot of it) converted 
into thriving prosperous orchards, which can 
hardly fail in the near future to become very 
valuable, if proper care and culture is given to 
them. What one man can do, others can surely 
attempt. 

Fig. B shows another picture. It is a 
diagrammatical sketch, as true to nature as 
possible, in making two phases on one tree. 
It is representative of many more similar 
trees in the same garden not a mile from 
the otner picture A. It was planted about 


By B. WELLS, F.R.H.S. 

twenty years ago in good land, and has 
had every attention of culture, manure, and 
pruning; nothing has been neglected, and 
so far as symmetry of growth is concerned, 
when the trees are in full foliage there 
is nothing to be desired, except fruit, to 
embellish the picture. It is what is called a 
Pyramid tree. The points E, E, E, show the 
first tipping of the young branches, and the 
points F, F, G, G, etc., show the continuation 
of the same process every year, which takes 
place about February. This has been done 
for many years all over the trees with great 
diligence; they now need a ladder to reach 
the top which makes it very laborious, and 
dangerous, but this difficulty has no deterrent 
effect. The assiduous care is persistent. The 
tipping of the outer growth of the tree is 
supposed to reduce the rank growth, and 
prevent the sap being wasted in the production 
of a useless overgrowth of rank wood, and to 
retain the sap to nourish the base of the 
branches, where the pruning is supposed to 
induce the production of fruit spurs. How it 


is that the error cannot be detected it is hard 
to say, for it is plain to see that the trees are 
continually making an effort to further extend 
their outward growth in a natural way, which 
being an impossibility, on account of the 
pruning, the only way remaining is to produce 
a thick growth of weakly young shoots, much 
more numerous than if left alone. This 
growth absorbs all the energies of the tree, 
making a dense growth of leaves and twigs on 
all its outside, completely shutting out all sun 
and air to the great injury of what little fruit 
is produced, which is chiefly on the inside, in 
the shade. This, of course, destroys all colour 
and fine flavour. 

A number of trees set close together and 
treated in this manner would form an excellent 
hedge to break the wind from any bleak place, 
and damson trees are sometimes so planted 
for the purpose. But for fruit it is thoroughly 
destructive. In fact, a good illustration of 
such treatment is to be found in every well- 
kept common hawthorn hedge, being regularly 
trimmed to shape once or twice a year. A 
hedge of this description is never seen to 


produce hawberries, which is the natural fruit. 
The effort of the hedge is entirely absorbed in 
the production of young shoots, for the purpose 
of natural extension to bear fruit, which is its 
natural proclivity, but which it never can, on 
account of the clipping shears. If such a 
hedge is left alone, as is sometimes the case, it 
may be observed that it quickly grows up and 
spreads, after which it becomes fruitful accord¬ 
ing to its nature. It is exactly the same with 
regard to apple and other fruit trees; the 
continual pruning of the trees destroys the 
relay of young wood which should ripen into 
fruit-bearing wood, which being continually 
pruned it cannot. If left alone it would do 
so, and produce the fruit, in place of so much 
twig growth and leaves. The matter is simple 
enough, but it is not well observed, hence the 
evil pruning, and disaster of barren trees. 

A considerable volume might be written on 
this head, but space is of importance, else 
many illustrations might be given of fruitful 
trees that have been observed. A short 
extract from my book Fruit-Growing , 1896, 


may not be amiss; it is'that of “ a small orchard 
where the trees have never been pruned at all: 
in this instance the boughs grow from the 
bottom of the trees, quite up in a wild manner, 
they look rough and uncomely, but the boughs 
are often borne quite down to the ground, 
heavily laden with fruit : in 1895 the boughs 
lay along the grass around the trees with 
lumps of fruit piled up on one another; the 
picture was quite unique.” The sketches of 
some of these trees are very interesting, as 
showing the success of the non-pruning 
system for several years past in this orchard. 
The management of it was by simple observa¬ 
tion alone, without any outward teaching. It 
is situate about four miles from Crawley. 

Now as a support of this teaching it may be 
good to recite a little from Mr. Shirley 
Hibberd’s teaching, as found in the Journal of 
the R.H.S. of 1888 : British Apples , now out 
of print. It is from a paper he was called 
upon to prepare and read before the great 
apple and pear conference at Chiswick in 1888. 
At which time he stood up in his place to 
declare before the world, through the most 











THE SACRIFICE. 

{From the painting by G. F. Metcalff.) 
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learned horticulturists there assembled, that 
the pruning-knife was a deadly enemy to 
apple and pear trees. He said: “We begin 
with standard orchard trees that bear abun¬ 
dantly, as many orchard trees do. It will be 
observed that pruning neither augments the 
vigour of these trees nor does it promote their 
fruitfulness, for, as generally speaking they 
are not pruned at all, they teach a bold 
lesson of the non-necessity of pruning.” Then 


follows a word picture of “ Pryamids,” similar 
to the one above. Again: “Pursuing the 
comparison, it will be observed that pruning 
tends to produce secondary growth, which is 
often immature when the season closes. This 
growth therefore has been obtained by a false 
system, and its uselessness is a proper commen¬ 
tary on the violence done to nature. . . The 
free bushes that are not pruned at all, or but 
moderately pruned, are as a rule vastly more 


prolific than the pyramids, and the free 
standards are more fruitful than either.” 
“ Fruitfulness is in exact inverse ratio of 
pruning.” “ The pruning-knife is a deadly 
enemy to apples and pears.” He writes in 
1876, “I had the honour of reading before 
the Society of Arts a paper on the fallacies in 
fruit culture,” and “exposed myself to what I 
may now recall as a shower of hot shot,” etc. 

(To be continued .) 


A MIDNIGHT VISITATION. 

Bv W. M. WILCOX. 


he Rev. 
Wi 11 i a m 
Stone 
stood 
with his 
back to 
his study 
fire, gaz¬ 
ing reflec¬ 
tively at 
some¬ 
thing 
which lay 
upon his 
writing- 
table. 
Though 
his sixty 
blameless 
years had 
left their 
mark in 
the bent 
frame and 
w h i t e 
hair, 

though the last twenty, spent in a squalid and 
mostly unproductive vineyard, had furrowed 
the once rounded cheeks and noble brow with 
the lines of anxiety and disappointment, the 
clergyman’s face still preserved the expression 
of a little child, his perfect trust and faith in 
Him Whose servant he was having stamped for 
all time on his countenance that look of con¬ 
fiding innocence with which we all come into 
the world, but which, alas ! so many of us lose 
after coming in contact with the jagged comers 
of life. 

As he gazed on the object, glittering in 
dazzling beauty on the table before him, he 
mentally reviewed the chief incidents of his 
twenty years’ ministry in the poverty-stricken 
parish over which he had been placed, inci¬ 
dents which seemed to have their culminating 
point in the presentation of that evening. 

Since the day when he had taken over the 
charge of this district, which lay like a huge 
parasite on the outskirts of one of the largest 
of our midland towns, his life seemed to have 
been made up of alternations between hope 
and disappointment, of which, however, the 
latter appeared to loom the biggest. He 
called to mind his fervent prayers at the outset 
that his ministry might be blessed, his despair 
when after five years he seemed to have done 
so little; then with a feeling akin to shame, 
he remembered a period when his disappoint¬ 
ments seemed to have almost, as it were, 
swamped his faith, when he wondered whether 
it was any good going on with it at all. That 
was a terrible time, when he broke down in 
body as well as spirit, but it appeared to him 
afterwards in the light of a blessing, for after 
a rest he had returned to his labours with 
renewed vigour and—thank God !—with 
doubly-renewed faith; and now it seemed as 



if his labours had not been altogether in vain, 
as if there were some who really appreciated 
his efforts, and were glad to have him among 
them. As he looked on the massive and 
beautifully chased gold paten and chalice 
reposing on a bed of blue velvet, which had 
formed the subject of the presentation, his 
pleasure in being the recipient of such a gift 
was subordinate to the joy of the thought 
that it had taken the form of something to be 
used in the service of his Father—that it was 
also a gift to God ; and as his mind dwelt on 
various names that had appeared in the long 
list of subscribers—names that he had never 
thought to see in such a connection^-a great 
wave of thankfulness swept over him for this 
sign that the seed which he had endeavoured 
to sow was bearing fruit in unexpected 
places. 

As the clock on the mantelpiece chimed 
the quarter past the hour of eleven, his reverie 
was suddenly broken by the noise of the front 
door bell. It was quite usual, however, for 
the bell to be rung at all hours of the day 
and night, and therefore the sound occasioned 
the Vicar no surprise. He waited a moment 
or two, and then, rightly surmising that his 
servants had retired to rest, proceeded into 
the hall, unlocked and unbolted the front door 
and threw it open. 

The hall light fell on a figure standing on 
the doorstep—a figure of a man clad in the 
rough clothes of the labourer, his face almost 
entirely hidden by a thick muffler drawn 
across the mouth, and a peaked cap pulled 
' own over the brow. 

“ Well, my man,” said the Vicar pleasantly, 
“ what can I do for you ? ” 

The other raised his hand, and with a tug 
at the muffler partially removed it from his 
mouth. 

“ T’ parson ? ” he muttered in a hoarse 
whisper. The Vicar was aware of a sickening 
odour of spirits and a strong feeling of aver¬ 
sion. 

“ Yes,” he answered. 

“There’s a bloke down Weston way, took 
awful bad quite suddent-like. T’ doctor ’e 
ses as ’ow ’e’s a goner, carat last till t’ 
mornin’, an’ as I ’appened to be a-going to 
pass ’ere, ’e sed would I arsk yer if yer’d come 
an’ bring them things fer—fer ” 

“ You mean the poor fellow wishes to 
receive the Sacrament before-” 

“That’s it ! ” put in the man quite eagerl)', 
evidently relieved that he should have been so 
readily understood. 

“Of course I’ll come,” said the Vicar kindly, 
his great compassion overcoming his recent 
feeling of repulsion. “I’ll be ready in about 
ten minutes, and then you can show-” 

“I ain’t a-goin’ that way,” interrupted the 
other sulkily. 

“ Oh, you don’t live there too. Well, where 
shall I find the sick man ? ” 

“Number fower, Common Cottages,” said 


the man, making an evident effort to speak 
distinctly. 

“Common Cottages?” queried the Vicar. 
“ Where are they ? ” 

“ Them new ’ouses t’other side o’ t’ Weston 
Common,” explained the man. 

“Right down there,” said the Vicar with a 
suspicion of a sigh. “I didn’t know anyone 
was living there. Well, my man, I’ll be there 
as quickly as I can. Good night! ” 

“ Night! ” said the man as he moved 
away. 

The clergyman closed the door and pro¬ 
ceeded to busy himself with preparations for 
his expedition. It was approaching twelve 
o’clock, and the place indicated was situated 
at the furthest extremity of his parish. More¬ 
over there were every sign of a dirty night; 
but William Stone, though it was not within 
the limits of human nature to refrain from 
thinking with regret of the repose which must 
now be indefinitely postponed, had always put 
his own personal convenience last where the 
Avelfare or happiness of anyone among his 
parishioners was concerned. 

The necessaries for the solemn service he 
was called upon to perform were soon com¬ 
plete, and the Vicar, having exchanged his 
slippers for a pair of thick boots, and donned 
a warm overcoat and scarf, was about to open 
the drawer where he kept the Communion set 
he had hitherto been accustomed to use in 
cases of this kind, when his eyes suddenly fell 
on the presentation gift. Surely here was a 
fitting occasion, on the very night of the pre¬ 
sentation, to dedicate it to the Lord’s service. 
No thought ol the danger of carrying articles 
of such value about with him by night through 
such a district entered his head.. It seemed to 
him that it would be the wish of those who 
had given him this beautiful thing that he 
should take it to-night, that the opportunity 
had been vouchsafed to him to bring into 
immediate use this mark of his people’s love. 

Fie carefully closed the morocco case and 
slipped it into his coat-pocket. Then, taking 
an umbrella out of the rack, he opened the 
door and stepped forth into the night. 

There was no moon, but occasionally a star 
peeped out for one moment, only to be hidden 
the next by the thick masses of clouds that 
rolled across the heavens in rapid succession, 
flying headlong before the pursuing wind. 

An icy blast struck the solitary traveller as 
he turned a corner, causing him to pull up the 
velvet collar of his overcoat more closely round 
his throat. Half an hour’s brisk walking 
brought him to the portion of his parish known 
as Weston, and threading his way down a 
narrow street of workmen’s cottages, from 
which here and there a dim light struggled 
feebly, he found himself on the borders of the 
common—a dark, dreary, ominous piece of 
waste ground. 

Just the place for some secret deed of 
bloodshed or violence! Few would care to 
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cross its wide expanse alone at such an hour. 
The most intrepid would hardly make the 
attempt without some qualms. We have, 
however, described the Vicar badly if we 
have induced the idea that he was to be 
deterred from his duty by any considerations 
of personal danger. He had' been in danger 
before ; but the thought—ever present with 
him—that he was in God’s hands had always 
driven fear far away, and it did so now. He 
trod the short turf with the step of one who 
was confident of protection, and the prayer 
in his heart was that he might not be too 
late. 

When he was half-way across, he suddenly 
became aware of a curious feeling that he was 
not alone ; it was not an eerie feeling in any 
way, and strangely enough it was accompanied 
with a strong sense of safety. He stopped 
and glanced around him. As far as he could 
judge he was the only living creature on the 
common that night, but the sensation re¬ 
mained with him even after he had resumed 
his journey. 

As he neared the further side, he could see 
a solitary light ahead. This evidently pro¬ 
ceeded from the cottages of which he was in 
search, and presently he could make out the 
outlines of some buildings. When he had 
come near enough to distinguish details, he 
perceived that there were four cottages in all; 
moreover, that the light shone from the 
second of these, the others being in total 
darkness. 

However, “ four ” was the number the man 
had given, and the clergyman walked to the 
end of the row and knocked softly at the door. 
There was no response, and, fearing that he 
had not been heard, he knocked again—this 
time with more force. Still no reply. He 
stepped back a pace or two and gazed wonder- 
ingly at the house. It seemed as if it were 
already the abode of the dead, and he began 
to fear that the dread Visitor had forestalled 
him. He would try once again, using his 
umbrella-handle, and then- 

The door of Number Two was suddenly 
flung open, letting out a shaft of light into 
the roadway, while a voice exclaimed impera¬ 
tively— 

“ ’Oo’s that knockin’ ? ” 

Mr. Stone took a couple of steps towards 
the voice. 

“ It’s I—Mr. Stone,” he said. 

“ Ow, well—yer may knock till yer blue i’ 
the face ! There ain’t nobody there.” 

“ Nobody there ? ” 

“ Noa.” 

“But I was sent for to see a sick man,” 
explained the Vicar. 

“ I tell yer there ain’t nobody in them 
’ouses, and there ain’t nobody sick about ’ere 
that I knows of.” 

“ There must be some mistake,” began the 
Vicar. 

“ Mistake ! ” contemptuously observed the 
other. “ Sum’un’s been ’avin’ yer on. Yer’d 
best go ’ome.” 

The door was slammed to, as if to signify 
that there was no more to be said, and the 
Rev. William Stone was left to contemplate 
the situation alone. 

Presently a thought struck him—the man 
was drunk ; he remembered the smell of spirits ; 
doubtless he thought it would be a fine thing 
to take a rise out of “ t’ parson” and send him 
on a fool’s errand. Perhaps the fellow har¬ 
boured some imaginary grudge against him 
and adopted these means of paying him out. 
Well, anyhow, it was a cruel trick to play, 
and the Vicar sighed wearily as he began to 
retrace his steps. 

As he picked his way back across the 
common, he felt even stronger than before 
the same sensation of companionship ; it was 
as if he had only to stretch forth his hand to 
grasp the protecting arm of some kindly 


friend ; he could see and hear nothing, but 
the comforting idea was there and lasted till 
he reached his vicarage. 

* * * * 

One October evening, some few years later, 
the Rev. William Stone was again standing 
in a contemplative attitude on his study hearth¬ 
rug. It was a characteristic attitude, and 
betokened some deep and engrossing thought. 

From the far-away look in the Vicar’s eyes 
it might have been deduced that the thought 
w r as retrospective. He was, in fact, mentally 
reviewing the main features of the episode in 
his life which we have endeavoured to describe 
above—an episode which, hut for something 
that had happened only that morning, might 
never have recurred to his mind, so effectively 
does time, aided by a busy life, erase from 
the memory the less important incidents of the 
past. 

That morning, as he sat at breakfast, an 
urgent message had arrived from one of the 
hospitals in the adjacent town, begging him, 
if he could, to come at once to the bedside of 
a dying man. The poor fellow—so the mes¬ 
sage ran—had been admitted late the previous 
night, terribly crushed in an accident; he 
could not last more than a few hours longer, 
but his one cry from the time that he had 
been admitted was that he might see the 
Vicar before he died. So insistent was he, 
and so terrible was the dogged tenacity with 
which he clung to the last shattered remnants 
of his life, that those in authority had lost no 
time in communicating with the clergyman he 
so much desired to see. 

Mr. Stone, on his part, was equally prompt 
in responding to their message. He had 
always felt that a deathbed summons was of 
paramount importance, that it was pre¬ 
eminently a minister’s duty to cheer and 
comfort the last hour of those face to face 
with the dread enemy. Accordingly a very 
few moments found him on his way to the 
hospital. 

On making his mission known to the porter, 
he was conducted to one of the wards, where 
at the entrance he was met by a nurse, whose 
homely face brightened considerably at the 
sight of the visitor. 

“You are Mr. Stone,” she said in a sub¬ 
dued voice. “ I’m sc glad you have come. 
He is sinking rapidly—in fact we all think he 
would have gone before this, had it not been 
that he has something on his mind which he 
evidently wishes to tell you, something he will 
not tell anyone else. It has been dreadful, sir, 
to watch his struggles, his determined efforts 
to prolong his life.” 

They had been moving up the long ward, 
and now the nurse stopped at the foot of a 
bed. 

“Number seventeen,” she whispered. “I 
shall be over there if I am wanted.” 

The Vicar approached the bedside. The 
man—evidently of the navvy class—was lying 
on his back, gazing with wide-open unseeing 
eyes at the ceiling, his forehead and matted 
hair dank with the dews of death. 

The Vicar stood silent. He had witnessed 
too many deaths not to know that the end 
was very near. 

Suddenly the man shifted uneasily and his 
eyes lighted on the other’s face, at first with¬ 
out recognition. Then a gleam of intelligence 
flickered over his pain-worn features, accom¬ 
panied by a look of relief. 

“ Muster Stone ? ” he whispered faintly. 

The clergyman bent his grey head low over 
the bed. 

“ Yes ! ” he said softly. 

“ Thank God ! ” he closed his eyes, as if 
exhausted. Presently a look of determination 
overspread his countenauce. 

“ Gie us summat ter drink,” he muttered. 

The Vicar took a glass containing some 
liquid from the table, and after receiving a 


nod of permission from the nurse at the other 
end of the room, held it to the sufferer’s 
lips. 

The man drank greedily. The draught 
seemed to revive him. 

“ I wants ter tell yer summat,” he began 
in a whisper. 

The clergyman seated himself on a chair 
and leaned over to catch the words. 

“ D’ye ’member when they guv yer them 
gold things ? ” 

The Vicar looked puzzled. 

“ Them Commoonion things.” 

The other nodded, he saw what he meant. 

“ An d’ye mind as ’ow a bloke called on 
yer that evenin’ fer ter go and see a sick 
man ? ” 

The Vicar nodded again; the incident 
returned startlingly fresh to his mind. 

“That wos me ! Me an’ a pal wos down on 
our luck—all along o’ t’ drink, and we wos a- 
passin’ the Institoot when they wos a-givin’ 
yer that there plate, and we looked in an’ 
’eard yer say as ’ow yer’d use ’em the fust 
time as yer wos a-called hout. So we laid our 
’eads tergether an’ faked up that there yarn 
about the sick man an’ ”—he paused, breath¬ 
less, with a look of dread anxiety as if, after 
all, he would not be able to get this confession 
off his mind. 

The Vicar tenderly raised the man’s head 
and poured some more of the liquid down his 
throat. 

Presently lie went on, evidently much 
weaker, and Mr. Stone had to strain his ears 
to catch his utterances. 

“We wos a-goin’ to knock yer on the ’ead 
as yer wos a-crossin’ that there common, an’ 
run off with them gold things to sell ’em, an’ 
—an’ I couldn’t bide till I’d told yer—an’ I 
’opes as ’ow yer’ll forgive me.” 

“ But my good man,” said the Vicar 
kindly, “ I’ve very little to forgive—only that 
useless walk. You didn’t knock me on the 
head or rob me, and I’m only too thankful 
you repented in time.” 

“Repented!” repeated the man, his 
anxiety to leave nothing unconfessed lending 
a fictitious strength to his voice. “We wos 
afeered, when we saw them others a-follerin’ 
after yer.” 

“ Others ! ” ejaculated the hearer amazed. 
“ Others ! There were no others. I was 
quite alone.” 

“Ye wosn’t,” eagerly put in the man. 
“ There wos three on ’em, an’ they wos just 
be’ind yer, a-walkin’ as yer walked, an’ a- 
stoppin’ when yer stopped. We could just see 
’em, an’ that was all.” He was failing rapidly 
now. “We waited fer yer ter com back, an’— 
there—they—was—a-follerin’ after yer—just 
the same—an’—we wos—afeered.” 

The Vicar was silent for a space, lost in 
reverie, then he caught sight of the pleading 
in the dying man’s face ; he knelt down by 
the bed, and his warm right hand closed up 
on that of the other, already stricken with the 
cold of death, while he poured the balm of 
such comforting words as he knew well how 
to use on the stricken soul. 

And thus the soul passed into the mysteries 
of the hereafter. 

This was the incident, and that other of 
which it was the sequel, that occupied the 
Vicar’s earnest thoughts on this particular 
evening. 

For a long time he stood motionless, 
musing on the memories of that midnight 
walk, and the freshest and most insistent of 
those memories was the strange sensation of 
safety that had come to him as he stood upon 
the lonely common. Presently he sank 
quietly on to his knees, and with clasped 
hands and streaming eyes, breathed forth a 
fervent prayer of praise and thanksgiving to 
Him Who, in the hour of peril, had given His 
angels charge concerning him. 
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E read in Silas Marner 
that when Dr. Blick 
of Flitton congratu¬ 
lated clever Miss 
Priscilla Lammeter 
on her last batch of 
pork pies, she re¬ 
plied, “I’ll answer 
for it, the next shall 
be as good. My 
pork pies don’t turn 
out well by chance.” Miss Priscilla’s neigh¬ 
bours, the Miss Gunns, looked down on her 
because she said “ mate” for meat, and called 
a horse an “ oss,” whereas (in the pride of 
their superior gentility) they called it an 
“ orse ” even in domestic privacy. From all 
of which one gathers that the good Priscilla’s 
knowledge was more practical than theoretical. 
It is most likely that she was able to cook 
before she had learnt to read, and would have 
felt the utmost contempt for anyone unskilled 
in domestic matters. Such an institution as a 
school of cookery was undreamt of in her 
time, and the idea would have been scouted 
by all good housewives eighty years ago. 
Girls should learn at home, they would have 
said. We live in very different days. 

Jn England or Scotland the intending 
cookery student may well be puzzled by the 
number of schools amongst which she must 
make a choice. In England there are cookery 
schools licensed by the Education Department 
to grant diplomas in nearly all the large towns. 

.Such diplomas qualify the holder to teach 
on the London and other Board schools. I 
cannot undertake to guide in a choice of 
cookery schools; the circumstances of the 
student and the use to which she hopes to put 
her knowledge must help her to decide. 

If she wishes to take up high-class cookery 
as a profession, she will not do better than go 
to the National School of Cookery in Buck¬ 
ingham Palace Road, London. After taking 
a diploma for plain and household cookery, 
which must in all cases be done first, she can, 
if she chooses, take one for high-class cookery. 
At this school the dishes to be sold are dis¬ 
played each day in a room just off the en¬ 
trance ; the public are able to buy them for 
cost price ; there is a ready sale, especially for 
high-class dishes, and so there is, of course, 
any amount of practice in that department. 

In some of the smaller schools the training 
in high-class cookery is often a difficulty ; not 
being over-supplied with funds, they are forced 
to depend on private orders for the sale of 
food, and orders are precarious. The situa¬ 
tion of the school building again is not always 
so favourable as Buckingham Palace Road, 
which is in the centre of a fashionable neigh¬ 
bourhood, and likely customers are continually 
passing. Still, in spite of difficulties, students 
in high-class cookery are conscientiously 
taught the dishes, but naturally they cannot 
make them so often nor in such quantities as 
at the Buckingham Palace Road School. It 
is easier to make arrangements for the disposal 
of plain and what is called “ household ” 
cookery to some school or institution near at 
hand, so there is always plenty of practice in 
that department. Should work in elementary 
schools be the ultimate object, the North 
Midland School at Leicester, or the National 
Society’s School at Lambeth, would answer the 
purpose admirably, as in both these schools 
special attention is paid to teaching classes of 
children. 

Iw *2i\\ cookery schools licensed to grant 
diplomas, more is required of the student than 
the cooking alone. Even L'?fore a diploma in 
plain cookery is gained, she has to pass 
written examinations in the theory and chem¬ 
istry of food, and at some schools an examina¬ 


tion in housekeeping (including the due 
management of a small income), and to show 
a certain amount of knowledge of physiology 
and hygiene. She has also to give demonstra¬ 
tions in public on cookery, and to satisfy the 
examiners as to her capacity not only as a 
cook, but as a teacher; any strong defects of 
manner or speech would disqualify. An 
absence of nervousness is a great blessing to 
any woman who thinks of taking up the work 
of a cookery teacher; the strain of talking and 
cooking at the same time is no light one until 
the worker becomes accustomed by much 
practice. On the whole it is best for those to 
take up this profession who are in the habit of 
cooking at home ; yet I have known women 
of over thirty who never cooked a thing in 
their lives until they began (raining make 
excellent cooks and teachers. For one reason 
they brought mature intelligence to bear upon 
the subject, and for the other they had nothing 
to unlearn ; no habit, for instance, of kneading 
the bread-dough until it was so tough that it 
could not be made to rise with any amount 
of persuasion, or of pounding the pastry with 
the rolling-pin until it became like leather. 
But it is certainly an advantage to have a cer¬ 
tain amount of familiarity with the subject 
before beginning work at a cookery school, 
and the preliminary nervousness which is so 
often the cause of dishes turning out failures 
is foregone ; also the fatigue which is so over¬ 
powering at first to those unaccustomed to the 
work is felt the less. 

The fees at the various cookery schools 
vaiy from ten pounds to twenty pounds for 
the tuition necessary to obtain a plain class 
or household cookery diploma. This does 
not in any case include board; in some cases 
arrangements are made for the boarding of 
students, as at the Edinburgh Cookery 
School and at the one in Buckingham 
Palace Road, London; but of course this is 
charged extra. Fees for boarding come to 
about twenty-five or thirty shillings a week. 
Also several books are necessary for the 
curriculum ; these include such works as the 
Chemistry of Cookery, Food , by Professor 
Church, The Chemistry of Common Life , by 
Johnson and Church, a test-book of physi¬ 
ology, one on hygiene, and so on. For the 
benefit of those who may be thinking of 
taking a diploma in cookery at any of the 
English and Scotch schools in the British 
Isles I will describe shortly the work at two 
well-known schools. 

It takes at least six months in any good 
school of cookery before the student can gain 
a diploma in plain and household cookery. 
In most schools it takes nine months. The 
full training, including a high class diploma 
and the necessary examination in theoretical 
subjects, will take a year at least. The hours 
at the National School of Cookery in 
Buckingham Palace Road are from ten to 
one o’clock in the morning- and from two 
to three, sometimes two to four, in the 
afternoon. 

The student has, when she first comes into 
the school, to undergo a week’s tuition in 
scullery work. She then passes into the 
Artisan Kitchen, which is under the charge 
of one of the staff teachers. She works 
under the immediate supervision of a student 
who has entered four weeks earlier than 
herself, the staff teacher being always at hand 
to correct any mistakes. After the first 
month she will herself teach any new-comer 
for a fortnight, then she practises herself 
again, and so on. She also learns to demon¬ 
strate to adults on “artisan” dishes. The 
class of cookery taught in this kitchen is very 
plain ; it includes stock-making and vegetable 
soups, the primary rules of cookeiy, viz., 



roasting, boiling, steaming, frying, grilling, 
and broiling; simple puddings and cakes, 
the cooking of vegetables. At the end of 
fourteen weeks comes a practical examination 
on certain dishes selected from the list of 
those taught during the period of instruction 
in the Artisan Kitchen. 

Then the student passes for two months 
into the Plain Class Kitchen. Here the 
dishes taught are slightly more advanced than 
those shown in the Artisan Kitchen. The 
method of teaching is the same, that is to 
say, a staff teacher is present to give general 
supervision and the immediate teaching is 
done by students who are a few weeks 
ahead of those they are teaching. No 
demonstration is done in the Plain Class 
Kitchen. At the end of a month the student 
undergoes another practical examination. 
Then she passes to the High Class Cookery 
Kitchen, and here goes through a course, 
alternately learning and teaching new students, 
of very elaborate cookery ; clear soup, bisques, 
purees, entrees, creams, soufflees, ices, sauces 
of every description. The work in this 
kitchen is continually supervised by a well- 
known chef\ Mr. Hermann Senn. Whilst 
here the student learns to give demonstrations 
in high-class cookeiy ; these lectures by the 
students are open to the public at the fee of 
eighteenpence. Ladies and cooks avail them¬ 
selves largely of these opportunities. 

After seven weeks in this department there 
is an examination in high-class cookery. 
Then after spending another seven w r eeks here, 
three months are devoted to learning to 
conduct children’s classes. During the last 
term also there are several examinations to be 
gone through, on chemistry, on the theory of 
education, a theoretical examination on high- 
class cookery, on the chemistry of food, and 
so on. Amongst other examinations the 
student is required to cook a dinner of seven 
courses in four hours—from nine in the 
morning until one o’clock. 

The fee for the full course at Buckingham 
Palace Road is thirty pounds, to be paid in 
three instalments; fourteen pounds the first 
week, ten pounds the seventeenth week, and 
six pounds the tAventy-seventk week. Special 
lectures are given in the school two or three 
times a week to prepare the students for the 
various theoretical examinations. 

At the North Midland School of Cookeiy 
at Leicester very special attention is paid to 
the training and teaching in artisan cookery 
suitable for the working classes. The student 
undergoes a few days’ practice in scullery 
work, and then begins to practise plain 
cookery in the school under one of the assis¬ 
tant teachers; the head-mistress is always 
present to correct any errors. Each day a 
big dinner is cooked for a large boys’ school 
near at hand. At one o’clock a large covered 
basket is wheeled into the school, and the 
hot dishes are packed quickly in and sent off. 
In the afternoon from two o’clock to half-past 
four, more cooking, or perhaps preparation 
for the next day. After school-hours the 
pupil has plenty of work to do at home. It 
may be that she has a long paper on house¬ 
keeping to write, or a specimen demonstration 
to prepare. These test-papers are continued 
during the whole of the training, and are of 
the greatest use to the student. She is at 
liberty to make use of any books she can 
procure to help her to answer the questions 
given. 

After she has been in the school some little 
while she will begin to give her three demon¬ 
strations to certain ladies on the committee of 
the cookery school; the marks allotted for 
each of these go to make up the sum required 
for her diploma. For this ordeal she is 
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allowed to choose her own dishes. As the 
day approaches on which she is to give her 
first demonstration, how carefully the student 
prepares her lecture ! Text-books are searched 
through and through for “something to say.” 
When the time arrives she carefully collects 
all ingredients and utensils necessary and 
awaits her auditor in the little room set apart 
for the purpose. She has a nice little lecture 
all pat to deliver. Alas ! when she rises in 
her place and looks down at the callous-look¬ 
ing spectators, it is too probable that all her 
ideas will vanish. The sound of her own 
voice as it comes back to her ears in terrified 
accents alarms and disconcerts her. Happy is 
she who has the technical part of her work so 
at her fingers’ ends that the task is carried 
through without a failure, and the recipe 
correctly given. No one need be discouraged 
if the first effort is not altogether a success, 
for some of the best lecturers are often very 
nervous at first. It is to the credit of the 
students that as a rule they prefer to run the 
gauntlet before a lady whom they know to be 
expert at cooking and a good housekeeper 
than to be judged by one whose too great 
leniency is the result of lack of knowledge. 
Before she sits for her written examinations, 
which comprise papers on the theory of food 
and housekeeping and on the various branches 
of cookery, excellent test examinations are 
held. She has also the opportunity of listen¬ 
ing to many demonstrations by the advanced 
students on certain dishes which she may not 
have had the opportunity of practising in the 
school herself. The head-mistress closely 
watches the progress of the pupils in the 
kitchen, and the marks for cookery that are 
adjudged on the diploma are set down by 


degrees during the training. These marks 
are not adjudged every day, but the know¬ 
ledge that they may be set down at any time 
keeps the pupils up to the mark and prevents 
carelessness. 

After the student has been in the school for 
about six months she will be allowed to sit 
for her papers on the theory of food, and 
physiology, on artisan cookery and on plain 
and household cookery. If she succeeds in 
obtaining a diploma for plain and high-class 
cookery, she can, if she wishes, train for a 
diploma in high-class cookery. This will 
necessitate another three months’ training. 

Happy is the student who has work await¬ 
ing her as soon as she has taken her diploma. 
“Work may be found under the School Board at 
from thirty pounds to seventy or eighty pounds 
a year, to teach cookery to the children in the 
schools, and there is similar work to be had 
in the Church schools. 

Some find it remunerative to get up ladies’ 
cookery classes; but this entails a great deal 
of trouble, as it is so difficult to get a class 
together, and unless the circumstances are 
peculiarly fortunate there are the expenses of 
hiring a suitable room or hall, gas, advertising, 
and so on. Children’s classes are certainly 
monotonous, and the work is not very well 
paid, but it is regular and the hours are 
limited, whereas experience soon teaches to 
what indefinite lengths a ladies’ practice class 
may drag out. 

The County Councils both in London and 
the provinces have been providing teachers to 
lecture on cooking to the poor for some years 
past, at very good fees varying from ios. 6d. 
and a guinea a lesson, and this has opened 
a large field of labour to teachers. This work 


is very interesting, but it often entails travelling 
long distances to get to the room in which the 
class is held. 

In many instances teachers have found it to 
their advantage to take a situation as matron 
or assistant in some institution. 

Many ex-students get up a good connec¬ 
tion and go out to cook for dinner or luncheon 
parties. The fee charged is usually a guinea. 
Others give private lessons at ladies’ houses 
at fees varying from 5s. 6d. to half a guinea, 
according to the length of time and the 
quality of cooking required. The post of 
“lady cook ” in a private family is a product 
of later years. I have known cases in which, 
owing to the skill and tact of the cook, com¬ 
plete success resulted. In other cases there 
has been disastrous failure. To anyone 
thinking of undertaking this post I would give 
this warning. Do not take the situation 
unless the other servants are also ladies; do 
not insist on having your meals with the 
family, but keep to your own department. 

Any lady engaging a cook and housemaid 
should be able to give them a sitting-room to 
themselves. If these rules are always adhered 
to, the experiment would succeed more often 
than it does at present. 

A very excellent plan has been adopted of 
late years at certain hospitals, of having a 
qualified lady cook to superintend the other 
cooks in their preparation of the patients’ food. 
She prepares and directs the work, and the 
others work as kitchen-maids under her. 
Certain public schools, such as the City of 
London School, Tiffin’s Foundation at Kings¬ 
ton-on-Thames and others, have lately added 
cookery to the list of subjects taught. 

F. S. D. 


CHARACTERISTIC CHURCH TOWERS OF ENGLISH COUNTIES. 


PART VII. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

he church architecture ol 
Worcestershire is so similai 
to that of Gloucestershire 
that the observations which 
we have made upon the 
latter county may be taken 
in describing the former. 
Just as Gloucester Cathedral 
is the representative of the one 
county, so is the tower of Wor¬ 
cester Cathedral the finest example 
of the latter. We have in these 
papers refrained from giving cathedrals, so that 
we can only refer to the fact. Worcestershire 
has a considerable number of fine towers. 
Perhaps Great Malvern is the most perfect 
church tower upou a large scale, but the 
so-called Abbot’s Tower at Evesham, formerly 
the Campanile of the Abbey Church, is a stately 
and beautiful structure erected by Abbo't 
Litchfield about the year 1513, and is covered 



with rich panelling and crowned by a pierced 
battlement and eight pinnacles. The central 
tower of Pershore Abbey Church is also a fine 
example, but the pinnacles are modern. At 
Little Malvern Priory Church the open battle¬ 
ments and pinnacles have disappeared, and 
are replaced by a pyramidical roof of tiles. 
At Great Malvern not only are the parapets 
pierced, but the pinnacles also, and the whole 
structure is covered with panelling. The 
church is, however, a very rich one, the exterior 
being entirely Perpendicular, but internally the 
arches of the nave are Norman, of the same 
heavy and plain character as we see at 
Gloucester Cathedral, to which this fine church 
bears much similarity, though it is neither so 
large nor splendid as the Cathedral; both were, 
however, formerly abbeys, and were formerly 
plain Norman buildings, which about Henry 
VII.’s reign were adorned by sumptuous addi¬ 
tions carried out in the latest style of Pointed 
Gothic. In one respect probably Great Mal¬ 
vern Church has no rival in England, and that 


is the beauty and remarkable quantity of 
ancient stained glass. Every window is filled, 
and curiously, when the church was for the 
most part rebuilt, the ancient glass was re¬ 
used, so that wefind “ Perpendicular ” windows 
filled with thirteenth and fourteenth century 
glass. The church is beautifully situated, 
surrounded by trees and the villas of a modern 
fashionable town ; singularly, the effect is not 
incongruous, as the modern houses in Great 
Malvern are unpretentious stone buildings. 

There are a few spires in Worcestershire. 
A very lofty one is to be noticed at Worces¬ 
ter, but of so poor a design that it has pro¬ 
bably been rebuilt. Two examples exist at All 
Saints’ and Saint Laurence, Evesham. They 
are not very remarkable though the one at 
All Saints’ Church is fairly lofty. The best 
spire we have seen in the county is at Broms- 
grove Parish Church, but as this stands almost 
upon the borders of Warwickshire, it may 
almost be regarded as an offshoot from the 
magnificent spires of that county. 


Aietes was king in Colchis on the Circassian 
coast, and there in the temple of Ares hung 
the Golden Fleece guarded by a sleepless 
dragon, and fondly cherished by the king who 
had been warned that only so long as it 
remained in Colchis would he be ruler in the 
land. Now this is how the Golden Fleece 
came to the Circassian coast. Athamas ruled 
over the Minuai in Boeotia, and he had two 
children, Phrixus and Ilelle, whom Ino their 
stepmother hated and wished to destroy. 


MEDEA. 

But a golden ram rescued them from the 
wrath of Ino and carried them away on its 
back. Helle, indeed, did not come safe over 
the seas, but fell off the ram’s back and was 
drowned. And the strait she fell into is to 
this day called Hellespont, the Sea of Helle. 
But Phrixus, her brother, the ram bore safely 
to Colchis, to the land of Aietes. There he 
was kindly received, and married a daughter 
of the king. But first, in fulfilment of a vow, 
he sacrificed the ram to Ares and hung up its 


fleece in the temple of the war god and placed 
his sword above it. Time went by, and 
Phrixus died and was buried in this foreign 
land. But his spirit knew no rest, continually 
haunting the land of his forefathers, and 
urging the Minuai to build a ship and set out 
for Colchis and bring back th Golden Fleece, 
for only then would his soul have peace. But 
the Minuai were afraid and lacking in bold¬ 
ness ; and many years passed before Jason, 
son of Aesou, a Thessalian who dwelt in 
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Iolcus by the sea, cut oak from Mount Pelion 
and built a ship and called it Argo, and, with 
many a Minuan hero, set out for the land of 
Colchis. 

Colchis, in olden times, could always count 
among its numbers many women skilled in 
the magic arts. But in the reign of Aietes 
no woman could boast the knowledge of 
Medea, the king’s daughter. No ordinary 
witch was she, with hoary locks and wrinkled 
skin, but a young and beautiful woman who 
knew a thousand spells and charms. Now 
one morning as she and her sister, the 
widow of Phrixus, were driving with their 
father by the side of the river, they beheld a 
goodly ship riding at anchor by one of the 
banks. And in it were many men like unto 
the Immortals, so gleamed their armour 
round them. In wonder did King Aietes 
approach and said, “ Tell me, who and 
whence are you, and what need has come 
upon you that you enter my land of Colchis ? 
Know ye not that I rule over many men, and 
have you no fear of my power ? ” 

Then one fairer and taller than his fellow’s 
made answer and said, “We are uot come as 
robbers, neither will we plunder your lands. 
I am Jason, son of Aeson, from Iolcus by the 
sea, and these my Minuan heroes, men not 
unknown to fame. For some are sons of gods 
and some of the race of heroes, and they are 
not ignorant of battles nor how to use a spear. 
Lynceus piloted us hither, and many a weary 
hour has Orpheus beguiled with his strains ; 
Zetes and Calais, the North wind’s winged 
sons, are among our number, and Theseus, 
and Castor and Pollux, the twin sons of Zeus ; 
Mopsus, who knows both present and to 
come, aids us with his counsel; and Tiphys 
steered our bark. Nor are these all that are 
come with me in quest of the Golden Fleece 
which hangs in your temple of Ares. We 
have escaped the grievous waves of the sea, 
but many a danger did we come safe through 
ere Zeus granted us sight of land and we 
arrived at Colchis. We have seen the 
Harpies, and the deadly birds of Stymphalus, 
and the Wandering Rocks all but destroyed 
our ship. And now we are resolved to gain 
the fleece. Not till it is ours will we leave 
these shores and depart each to his home. 
For my uncle Pelias usurps my father’s throne 
and has set me this task, never to return 
without the Golden Fleece to Iolcus by the 
sea.” 

And Aietes replied with mocking words, 
“ Think you you can achieve aught against 
my men, so few in numbers as you are ? Yet 
it were pity so many goodly men should 
perish, and therefore I vow to give the prize 
to him, the best among you, who single- 
handed performs the labours I demand. He 
must tame two brazen-footed bulls that 
breathe hot fire from their nostrils; with these 
let him plough in the field of Ares and sow 
serpents’ teeth from his helmet; from each 
tooth will spring up an armed warrior, all of 
whom he must kill or die himself in the 
attempt. Yet not even then will he gain the 
fleece and sail home with his comrades, for it 
is guarded by a sleepless dragon which he 
must first subdue.” 

And Jason said, “ I will attempt it.” 

Now while her father spoke, Medea took 
note of Jason and that he was exceeding 
comely; and a great love and pity sprang up 
in her heart, so that she thought much as 
they drove back how she could save him and 
help him to the fleece. And when she got 
home she took counsel with herself, for she 
could not at first determine to deceive her 
father or help the fair-haired stranger. “In 
vain do I resist,” thought she, “ or try to 
drive out love with reason. Yes, surely this 
feeling of mine is not unlike what men call 
love. Else, why should I deem my father 
harsh, or fear lest he die whom I have only 


just set eyes on ? Unhappy heart, quench, 
ere yet too late, this newly-kindled flame! 
Alas", I cannot! Love pulls me one way, and 
another, reason. Which to choose ? I see the 
better way, but fain would I follow the worse. 
Ah, why does a king’s daughter have heart to 
feel or longings to be soothed ? Cannot my 
native land suffice, but must I yearn for the 
love of this stranger ? Yet surely it is no crime 
to pray that he may live. For what has 
Jason done ? And who is there that calls 
herself woman whom his youth and nobility 
would not move, or, if these were absent, his 
manly beauty ? Yet, if I help him not, all 
this must perish. The bulls will breathe 
their fire upon his face ; the breed of serpents’ 
teeth may kill him ; and, if he escape these, 
he must yet die a prey to the sleepless 
dragon. She were no woman, but a tiger’s 
whelp, to suffer this. Nay, I will help him, 
and lie shall take me o’er the seas. He must 
be mine, and mine for ever ! ” 

So in the dusk of twilight did the dark 
witch-maiden turn her steps back to where 
Argo lay. Many a care troubled her and 
many a dark doubt. But in the end love 
conquered all. “ What is it that I leave 
behind ? A stem father and a barbarian 
land. Truly ’tis no great glory I give up, but 
great glory shall I gain. For Jason’s saviour 
cannot die unknown, and she will be queen in 
a city whose fame has spread e’en to these 
distant shores. Ay, with Jason as husband 
I shall be dear to the gods and strike the stars 
with my exalted head. I have been told of 
mountains that rise out of the sea ; I am not 
ignorant of Chaiybdis, nor dire Scylla. But 
in the arms of Jason will 1 journey fearless 
o’er the seas, or, if I fear, my fears will be for 
him.” 

And as she pondered these things in her 
heart, Argo came in sight and Medea sought 
converse with Jason. Now Jason had heard 
of the dark witch-maiden and that she was 
skilled in sorceiy, and had only to be assured 
that it was indeed she, to fall upon his knees 
and implore her aid. With tears of pity did 
Medea promise; and she gave to Jason 
certain herbs and ointments, and straightway 
taught him their use, and said, “ I alone can 
help you to the Golden Fleece. But if you 
would gain your prize and gaily cross again 
the great ocean, I charge you, listen to my 
words. First with this ointment smear your 
body, and you will have the strength of seven 
to destroy but be yourself invulnerable. 
Then with this other anoint your shield and 
weapons before you mingle in the fight ; and, 
when you have sowed the serpents’ teeth and 
armed men arise in the field of Ares, do you 
cast your anointed shield in their midst, and 
they will straightway slay one another and 
you yourself escape. Do this if you would 
win the fleece or ever more set eyes on 
Pelion and Iolcus by the sea.” 

So she spake, and Jason thanked her and 
kissed the hands of the dark witch-maiden, 
and the next morning, having used the 
ointments, went forth alone to his labours. 
And before the sun had set in the west, the 
bulls were tamed and yoked to the plough, 
and the teeth of serpents sowed in the field of 
Ares. Armed men arose from the ground, 
but Jason, heedful of the maiden’s words, 
anointed his shield and threw it in their 
midst. Then blind fury seized upon them all, 
and they slew one another in their madness 
till Jason alone survived. 

Now when King Aietes heard of the 
accomplishment of these labours, he sent for 
Medea, his witch-daughter, and looked 
fiercely on her and swore that if the fleece 
left Colchis, she should surely die. And pale 
fear seized upon Medea, and her limbs 
trembled beneath her. And she went 
weeping to Jason and told him all, and that 
if she helped him further she must surely die. 


But Jason soothed her and said, “Fear not, 
for all will yet be well. Only do you help me 
to the fleece and you and 1 and my gallant 
comrades will quickly set our sails to the 
breeze and speed home together in the good 
ship Argo.” 

So Medea was consoled, and, more than 
ever desirous of his love, bade him come at 
midnight to the Temple of Ares, and bring 
with him the tuneful Orpheus. So Jason went 
and Orpheus followed hard in the footsteps of 
his leader. Medea chanted and Orpheus 
played his lyre; the dragon slept and the 
fleece was theirs. Eagerly they all three 
made their way back to where Argo lay, 
and before sunrise Medea and the fair-haired 
strangers were speeding gaily from the land 
of Colchis. And with them went Absyrtus, 
Medea’s little brother ; and he and her witch’s 
casket and the Golden Fleece were all that 
went with Medea from her father’s home. 

These, then, went their ways. But when 
King Aietes learnt that his two children were 
fled and gone with the fleece and the fair¬ 
haired strangers, mad with rage, he quickly 
called together a goodly company and set 
out in their pursuit. Soon they sighted the 
fugitives and the gallant Argo , but Medea, 
hearing that her father gained upon them 
hourly, devised a cruel plot for their deliver¬ 
ance. For she told the Minuai that Absyrtus, 
her brother, must die and his body be cast 
into the waters. Then would her father stay 
his ship and pay due rights to the prince, and 
so they themselves escape the wrath of Aietes 
and pitiful destruction. 

Chill horror struck the hearts of Jason and 
his comrades, and froze the blood in their 
veins. Yet did they fear the maiden and 
hearken to her words. 

But the gods smiled not on the unholy deed 
nor suffered it to go unpunished. For much 
did the heroes endure and laboured sorely, and 
many a comrade did they give up to the grey- 
flecked ocean, ere, after much wandering, they 
were purged of their guilt, and came home to 
Thessaly and Iolcus by the sea. 

Now in their early wanderings they came 
to the land of the Phaeacians, a people like 
unto Immortals whom the gods do greatly 
love. Over them ruled Alcinous, with Arete, 
his Queen. And here the Minuai met with 
some men from Colchis, who were come in 
search of Medea, and would have carried her 
home to her father. So Alcinous was troubled 
and in doubt how he could best treat his two 
guests who were enemies of one another. But 
the good Queen Arete decided that if Medea 
were Jason’s wife, she must remain with her 
husband, but otherwise, depart with her 
countrymen to her home at Colchis. So here 
Medea saw the fulfilment of her dearest wish, 
and before they again set sail in the Argo, the 
dark witch-maiden was Jason’s wife. 

Yet not even then were their wanderings 
at an end or their troubles over. For they 
came to the abode of the Sirens, who dwell 
in a sea-girt isle. Of wondrous beauty are 
they, and whoso hearkens to their song, never 
doth he see wife or children more, nor have 
they joy at his coming; but the Sirens twain 
enchant him with their clear song, and he 
listens till his jaws drop and his flesh withers 
round his bones. 

And as the Minuai listened, the oars fell 
from their hands and their limbs trembled, and 
Jason himself would fain have stayed. But 
Zeus granted them escape for this time, for 
Orpheus took up his lyre and sang, and such 
was the sweetness of his strains that in despair 
the Sirens threw away their pipes and flung 
themselves into the ocean. 

So the Minuai passed, and as soon as 
they left that isle they saw dense smoke 
and heard the sea roaring. Two lofty cliffs 
rose on either side, and between them Argo 
must pass. But in the one dwelt Scylla, a 
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monster with twelve feet and six long necks, 
and out of every ship that passes each mouth 
devours one man, and so Jason lost six of his 
comrades. And on the other side, at the 
foot of the cliff lay the mighty whirlpool of 
Charybdis which three times in each day 
absorbs and disgorges the dark sea-water, 
and is more terrible far than Scylla to those 
that cross the seas. Many of the Minuai did 
Scylla devour, but in the end Jason and 
Medea and one or two comrades were 
granted sight of land, and once more set 
foot in Iolcus. But they were weak and 
shaken and able at first for little else but to 
sit on the shore and weep. And few of their 
countrymen knew them, but had believed 
them dead these many years. Pelias aud 
Aeson, too, were old and stricken with age, 
and did not at first recognise Jason. 

Now when his uncle Pelias heard that 
Jason had indeed brought home the fleece 
of the wonderful ram which had borne 
Phrixus o’er the seas, he trembled for his 
kingdom, but would not give it up. And so 
Medea devised a cunning plot to kill the old 
man Pelias. She cut up an old ram into 
small pieces and put it in a cauldron with 
magic herbs, and presently there came out a 
young ram and gaily frisked about the chamber. 
And Medea said to the daughters of Pelias 
who stood by, “ See you, this ram was old 
aud is young. Is not your father bowed down 
and full of years, and would you not that he 
were young again ? ” 

So spake she and the foolish girls rejoiced 
and were glad, for they believed her words. 
So they helped Medea to cut up the aged 
Pelias and stir the bits in her cauldron. But 
no young Pelias came forth, and all their 
happy hopes were turned quickly to despair 
and the fearful misery of remorse. 

After this terrible crime Jason could no 
more abide in Iolcus with his wife. For the 
anger of the people was roused against them. 
They fled together to Corinth, where they 
abode ten happy years, and Medea had two 
children. But at the end of that time the 
dark witch-maiden had lost her youth and 
beauty and her hold on her husband’s heart. 
So Jason became sad and moody, and was 
often away from home. 

Now Creon, King of Corinth, had a daughter, 
Glauce, who was young and fair, and Jason 
wished to put away Medea and take the 
king’s daughter for wife. But King Creon 
had heard of Medea’s powers, and would not 
consent to their marriage till she should have 
left the land. For she was quick and fiery, and 
be knew not what she might plot against him 
and his when she heard of Jason’s desertion. 

Now when Medea heard of this thing, and 
that Jason’s heart was turned from her and 
given to Glauce, the king’s daughter, she cried 
out to the gods to punish her false husband, 
and swore that she herself would have ven¬ 
geance on him. And when her first fury was 
spent, she thought much how she could achieve 
her purpose and bring ruin on Jason and his 
new bride. 


“ Surely, we women,” thought she, “ are of 
all creatures the most accursed by the gods, 
and I, of all women, the most miserable. We 
grow up in ignorance of men and of the world, 
and take a man to rule over us of whom we 
know not whether he be good or bad. Yet, be 
he good or bad, we must live with him until 
he choose to leave us; and then, though he 
be dearer to us than our own flesh, we must 
patiently endure. And what of me ? I am a 
stranger in this land ; desolate, without a 
country. In this indeed am I worse off than 
my neighbours, the fair women of Hellas. 
But my spirit is not theirs to submit patiently 
like a cur to its master’s kick, and after but 
love him the more. No, bitterly will Jason 
rue the day on which he took Medea from the 
land of Colchis. There lives not the man who 
shall vex her heart and prosper.” 

When she had ended her angiy words there 
came a messenger who said the king would 
speak with her. And the king said, “ Medea, 
1 know your heart, and that you are 
exceeding wroth with me and mine, and 
chiefly with him whom I would have for son. 
Therefore, for I greatly fear your powers, 
depart at once from this land, you and your 
children with you. I have heard that you 
have knowledge of many curious arts, and are 
wise beyond your fellows. And your foolish 
words have come to my ears, so that I charge 
you to be gone.” 

And Medea said, “ That man is truly a 
bad father who teaches his children wisdom. 
No profit do they gain thereby, but only lay 
up sorrow for themselves. Yet, my lord, my 
wisdom is a small thing. And who am I, 
that I should defy a king ? Nay, I will leave 
your land and take my children with me. 
Only grant me this day in Corinth. For I 
would think of some refuge for myself and 
them.” 

And the king told her that for that day she 
might remain, but that if she were not then 
gone from his realms she would surely die. 

And then came Jason to Medea and said 
she did not well to be thus angry. For 
her misfortunes she had herself to blame, 
and the foolish words she had uttered against 
the ruler of the land. 

“ In vain have I tried to soften the king’s 
anger. Nothing but your departure from this 
land will satisfy his wrath. But rest assured, 
you shall not want for aught. For even if 
you hate me, I can never treat you ill.” 

And Medea burst forth, “ Base wretch, 
think not to appease me with your fair words. 
Much have I endured and laboured sorely for 
your sake, and this is my reward ! Would 
you had perished in my father’s field of Ares 
ere I helped you to the fleece ! Truly I did 
evil to leave my father’s home and follow a 
fair-haired Greek. But he shall pay me to 
the uttermost.” 

And Jason said, “ Why are you angry ? 
Why do you call me ungrateful ? What you 
did, you did at love’s command, and in return 
I took you from a barbarian land, and brought 
you with me to the pleasant land of Hellas, 


where you have borne me children. Here 
you have repute for wisdom and will not die 
unknown. Nor is my heart turned from you, 
but is ever yours. Think not I care for 
Glauce, for what I do is for our children’s 
sake. The king’s daughter is nothing to me, 
but fain would I see my sons princes in the 
land.” 

Then Medea bethought her that rage and 
jealousy would but hinder her purpose, and 
she said, “Dear Jason, forgive me my angry 
words. I see the wisdom of my husband, and 
that what he does is right. She is no mother 
who heeds her own fate when she knows it is 
well with her children.” 

So the foolish Jason rejoiced and was glad, 
and with lighter heart he turned awa)^. But 
Medea thought, “Ah, Jason, though thou art 
in comeliness pre-eminent, nor could a god 
fashion thee for the better, yet in wit thou art 
but a weakling and a woman’s tool.” 

She spoke, and took from her casket a fair 
embroidered robe, and mixed a deadly drug 
and smeared it over the garment. And when 
all was ready, she called her two children to 
her and kissed them, and bade them take the 
robe to the king’s palace and give it to tbe 
princess Glauce. So the children went and 
soon came back to their mother to tell of 
Glauce’s delight, and how she had kissed them, 
and at once begun to put on the new robe. 

Now while Glauce was putting on her 
broidered dress with all a woman’s love of 
ornament and the hope that so she would be 
yet more pleasing in her lover’s eyes, Jason, 
with careless heart, was making his way to the 
palace of his mistress. But, as he came 
nearer, deafening shrieks reached his ears, and 
dispelled all peace from his soul. For now he 
knew they came from the lips of none other but 
Glauce, his intended bride. Quickening his 
steps he came to her chamber door and 
opened it on a sight of horror. There before 
her mirror lay Glauce in flames, all life 
extinguished from her body. Suspecting 
treachery too late, Jason made his way back 
to the house of Medea in despair. But no¬ 
where could he find the dark witch-maiden. 
Then he heard a noise above his head, and 
looking up towards the heavens beheld his 
wife sitting in a golden chariot drawn by a 
winged dragon. And looking down on the 
ground again he saw the bodies of his two dead 
children, and for the last time he heard the 
voice once dear to him above all others— 

“ Farewell, Jason ! Think not that sorrow 
is mine or repentance for my deeds, for well I 
know that I have pierced your heart. Truly it 
was an evil deed to take me away to the land of 
strangers and forsake me for alien women. But 
I have killed your bride and killed your children, 
and you yourself will not have long to live.” 

She Spake, and fled away through the air. 
And not long after she had left the land, did 
Jason meet his end. For as he was resting 
under the shadow of the good ship Argo, now 
drawn up dry on the land, a beam tumbled 
and fell on his head and killed him. And so 
was Medea’s prophecy fulfilled. 
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STUDY AND STUDIO. 

S. J. M.-We are sure the “ lines on a sacred 
theme ” you enclose have given you much pleasure 
in their composition. There is an occasional 
faulty line, for instance— 

“ Whisp’ring zephyrs symphonies, but ” 

You should never end a line with “ but ” in this 
way, and the accent is misplaced. 

“ Although we are so unworthy ” 

is a bad line also ; and you should not say “ Thou 
. . . doth.” Most of the verses are correct in form, 
though not original in substance. 

Miss Warren. —Many thanks for your letter. 


Dalni Vostok (Russia).—A good biography of Mr. 
Gladstone has not yet been published. We think 
you would enjoy Talks with Mr. Gladstone , by the 
Hon. Lionel Tollemache, published by Mr. Edward 
Arnold, 27, Bedford Street, Strand, London. 
Messrs. Sotheran, Strand, London, would send 
ou any pamphlets, etc., about Mr. Gladstone that 
ave as yet appeared. 

Nomen writes kindly informing us of two plays 
suitable for girls to act —Lady Anne and Queen 
Elizabeth, written by Mrs. Trcbeck, Southwell, 
from whom they can be obtained at 6d. each. A 
charade-farce Her-Ring is bound up with Lady 
Annc. We often have inquiries for this sort of thing, 
and give our correspondent’s information as it 
stands, without any knowledge of the plays. 


Marianina. —We can quite suppose that a phreno¬ 
logist was correct in saying you had some talent 
for literary work ; but more than talent is necessary 
for the production of good verse. You need to 
familiarise yourself with the laws of form as shown 
in the best poetry. We prefer the “ Day in June,” 
as it gives a graphic picture of the changing 
summer scene. But your lines are often unmusical. 
Take, for instance, in “ A Christmas Echo ”— 

“ There is no other time to children like this,” 
and— 

“ There are those it can only bring pain,” 

is too elliptical. We think you might easily do 
better work. 
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Cissie. —There are a good many errors in the verses 
on “Spring” you send us, but your letter is so 
pleasant and modest we are reluctant to pull your 
composition to pieces. When you arc addressing 
Spring, you should not say “ who maketh,” but 
“makest.” “Rains” and “made,” “days” and 
“ gay,” “ thin ” and “Spring,” do not rhyme. It 
is a good exercise for you to write verse if you can 
get anyone to correct such mistakes, and in this 
way it is of use to you. 

T. A. LI.—We should imagine that the only way to 
learn professional whistling is to find out some 
siffleur or siffleuse and ask for lessons. We have 
never heard of any schools where it is taught, and 
do not think the art is as yet sufficiently popular to 
attract pupils in large numbers. Many thanks for 
your kind and pleasant letter about life at the 
Cape. 

Freda Cameron. —In Tennyson s "Dream or hair 
Women,” she of whom you ask is Ipliigenia, 
daughter of Agamemnon. On the way to Troy, 
the Grecian fleet was becalmed at Aulis. lhe 
soothsayer Calchas declared that the only way to 
obtain favourable winds was for the chief to sacrifice 
his child to propitiate the goddess Artemis. You 
will at once sec why Ipliigenia says Helen of Iroy 
was the cause of her doom. Refer to The Girl’s 
Own Paper for March, 1897, where we answered 
this question at length. 

Bertha Wardour— If you have to write a paper 
upon Dorcas we should suggest your first consulting 
the best commentary on the Acts of the Apostles 
that you can get hold of, and then thinking out for 
yourself a little about her life. For instance, you 
might say that, although we know scarcely any¬ 
thing about her, she stands forth as a type ot 
benevolence to all time; then ask yourself why 
this should be, and bring the lesson of her story- 
down to modern days. A small volume The Acts 
of the Apostles, published by the Religious Tract 
Society, might help you a little (see page 33 )* 

Rkb.—T he correspondent in question repented too 
late of her wholesale request for cards, and 
sent to tell us so, with a changed address. No 
intentional meanness, we feel sure, was the cause 
of the non-return of a card to you. lhe fact is, 
that those readers who ask “ any reader ” to send 
a card, and offer one in exchange, might find 
themselves ruined bv having to send out tens upon 
tens of thousands of cards. There is, and must be, 
a good deal of chance about the matter. 

GIRLS’ EMPLOYMENTS. 

Les Alpes {Swiss Nursery Governess ).—We have 
read your letter with a great deal of interest, and 
are glad to hear that you have derived help and 
pleasure from reading The Girl’s Own Paper. 
Seeing that you knew no English before you came 
to this country, you have evidently studied the 
language to good purpose during your stay. You 
would like presently to obtain a situation in Austria 
or Hungary. This is a step which must be taken 
carefully and after due inquiry, because many 
situations abroad which girls hear of in England 
are not at all desirable. In Vienna there is an 
excellent Home for British Governesses, Graben, 
29A, but it is not of course intended for ladies of 
other nationalities. It is possible, nevertheless, 
that the Superintendent, Miss Cross, might kindly 
refer you to a good registry office. Otherwise you 
might forward your inquiry to the Girls’ Friendly 
Society. Registry for Northern and Central Europe, 
10, Holbein Place, S.W., or to the Swiss Home for 
Foreign Governesses and Nursemaids, 15, Meck- 
lcnburgh Square, W.C. Nursery governesses in 
Austria are frequently well paid, but the duties 
include often some domestic work. 

Violet {Knitting ).—The demand for hand-knitted 
articles is not great owing to the cheap and (on the 
whole) satisfactory quality of machine-made goods. 
A girl living in London, however, might arrange to 
supply some of the wholesale dealers in gloves and 
hosiery, if she could do the work in large and 
regular quantities. But knitters living in the 
country and away from manufacturing centres find 
it best to work for private customers, to obtain a 
connection with whom it is advisable to advertise 
periodically in the local journals. 

Flora {Drapery Assistant ).—As you are only fifteen 
you could but begin at the foot of the ladder by 
entering a shop as an errand girl. The work would 
be rather hard, as you would be kept constantly 
running about; but if you were careful and bright, 
you might soon advance, and either enter the 
dressmaking department or become a saleswoman. 
You must be content only to receive, a very few 
shillings a week for several years : but if you could 
get an engagement at a good shop, you might 
consider that you were learning your business 
during that time. Your handwriting is very fair 
for your age, but do not let it become any more 
sloping than it is now. There is one small error of 
spelling in that puzzling word “enough.” AYe 
advise you, as you wish to improve yourself, to 
attend some evening classes, and to study arith¬ 
metic and book-keeping especially, though there is 
no subject of general knowledge that would not 
prove useful to you in later life. We should be 
pleased to hear from you some day whether you 
have succeeded in obtaining a situation, and how 
you are prospering. 


Esther ( Photography ). — To learn photography 
thoroughly would, we fear, be too costly an under¬ 
taking for you. To any London photographer who 
would accept you as an apprentice, you would be 
required to pay a premium ranging from £30 to 
£60, or more. But this would give you a year’s 
full training. Otherwise, if you were content not 
to aspire beyond the more mechanical work of a 
spotter and finisher of prints, you might possibly 
enter some firm as an apprentice in this depart¬ 
ment, and give your services for a time in return 
for tuition. It is in re-touching negatives that the 
best opening for workers exists, but this work wants 
skill. It is paid for at much higher rates than the 
spotting. You had better try to obtain some 
lessons at first from a local photographer, if a good 
one exists in your neighbourhood, and then see how 
you get on. Although the photographing of private 
people has been carried now almost to its furthest 
extreme, photography is so much used in connec¬ 
tion with illustrative work and process printing 
that in these latter directions we believe there is 
still room for more operatives. 

A. E. S. W. {Translation from the German).—Via 
think your friends in Germany took rather a rosy 
view when they told you that translation from their 
language into English was “lucrative.” It is true 
that a few women do make steady and satisfactory 
incomes in this way, but they are very few, while 
those who fail are innumerable. A successful 
translator needs first of all to be a good writer, and 
a person with a peculiarly subtle appreciation for 
the differences between shades of meaning; and in 
the second place, he (or she) should be in constant 
touch with the world of publishers in both countries 
in order to hear betimes when any book is coming 
out that is likely to prove a popular success. In 
the meantime, we recommend you to'keep yourself 
well informed of the latest developments of German 
literature in order to seize any occasion that may 
be favourable either for translating some new book, 
or of making it known to the public by means of a 
magazine article. An interesting paper may often 
be written if a person is capable of giving a bright 
critical account of the book’s import, illustrated 
with a few passages of translation. 

Persevero {School Board Teaching ).—It may not 
be very easy to change from office work to elemen¬ 
tary school teaching, but we think it might be 
feasible, and as you have a distinct fondness for 
teaching the transference seems desirable. As you 
write from Birmingham, we would advise you to 
attend classes at Mason College, explaining to the 
Principal that you wish to be prepared for elemen¬ 
tary teaching. You must try to pass the Queen’s 
Scholarship Examination next December. In the 
meantime, you would find it more remunerative to 
remain at your present post, if the hours of work 
are compatible with the college classes. . Other¬ 
wise, after passing a Government examination, you 
could try to obtain an engagement as a pupil- 
teacher ; but your salary in this capacity would be 
so small at first, that we advocate your continuing 
to hold your clerkship as long as possible in pre¬ 
ference. You had better likewise consult the Clerk 
to the Birmingham School Board as to the possi¬ 
bilities of your finding a post. 

MEDICAL. 

Estella.— AYe strongly disapprove of removing moles 
by the use of caustics. If you have a mole on your 
face which you want removed, have it removed 
with the knife. The knife is. clean, certain, prac¬ 
tically painless (if the operation is done under an 
anaesthetic), and is free from danger. Moreover, it 
leaves merely a small linear scar. Caustics are 
uncertain, dirty, very painful, and dangerous be¬ 
cause you cannot limit their actions, and they leave 
a scar which may be very disfiguring. There are 
very few surgeons nowadays who use caustics where 
the knife can possibly be used, for the danger of 
caustics is very great. Our personal feeling is, if 
we want to remove anything from any part of the 
body, we use the knife if we can ; if we cannot use 
the knife, we leave it alone ; and that especially 
applies to the face. Caustics may do fearful damage 
to the face because you cannot restrain their action, 
whereas the knife can only do what the hand behind 
directs. t . 

Olga. —Erysipelas is an infectious disease. It is one 
of the diseases which must be notified in London. 
Measles is not a notifiable disease in London, yet 
ic is many hundred times more infectious than 
erysipelas. Of course, if the disease cannot be 
diagnosed there is no fine for not notifying it; but 
the law does not recognise the difficulty of medical 
diagnosis. It gives a list of diseases which are to 
be notified. It cares nothing whether those diseases 
are infectious or impossible to diagnose. 

Linea. —The best advice that we can give you is for 
you to go to an eye hospital or the special depart¬ 
ment of a general hospital, and have your eyes seen 
to thoroughly. Yours is a sad case, and we would 
be pleased to have answered you more fully, but 
it would be absolutely useless for you to treat 
yourself. 

Dark Eves.— Use a mouth-wash of tincture of myrrh 
and borax. Add about a tcaspoonful of the prepara¬ 
tion to half a tumblerful of tepid water, and use 
it to clean your teeth and wash out your mouth 
twice a day. Use a soft badger toothbrush. 


Ada. —Constantly recurring headaches are extremely 
common in many chronic complaints. Errors of 
refraction of the eyes is one very common cause. 
In these cases the headache is due to chronic eye- 
strain, and is only to be cured by wearing glasses. 
Overuse of the eyes in a bad light sometimes causes 
headaches, even if the eyes themselves are normal. 
Affections of the nose form another group of causes 
of headaches. Here there are tvyo factors at work. 
In front of the brain is a large air-cell which forms 
part of the nose, and which often suffers .when 
other parts of the nose are unhealthy. This is the 
explanation of the acute headache of a common 
cold. Then, again, the brain is partly drained 
through the nose, and it is possible that when the 
nose is unhealthy the brain may suffer also. An¬ 
other cause of headache is trouble in connection 
with the hearing. As an example of this, we are 
all familiar with the headaches which so frequently 
follow noises. Going now to the more general 
causes of headaches, indigestion is a very potent 
cause. Biliousness, liver, etc., also cause headache, 
and they are frequently accompanied by indigestion. 
Constipation is another frequent cause. Anaemia 
is very frequently the true cause of many cases of 
recurring headaches met with in young girls. The 
aching in such cases is usually, but by no means 
always, situated on the top of the head. Such are 
a few of the causes of chronic headaches. There 
are many more, but these are sufficient to answer 
your question. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Pen-Ray.— “ Beethoven ” is pronounced in his native 
tongue as “ Bat-o-ven.” The word “amateur ” is 
adopted from French, and pronounced according 
to the sounds given by the French, not the English, 
alphabet. The poem from Tennyson’s Princess, 
“ Tears, Idle Tears,” was set to music by Blumen- 
thal, and his composition appears to be the favourite. 
But there are other settings, as we ascertained 
from Messrs. Chappell; as, for instance, one by 
Raff. From them you can be supplied with a 
further list, and the setting you prefer. AVe appre¬ 
ciate your praise of our paper, and regret your 
letter’s having been so long overlooked amongst so 
many others. 

J eanie. —There are several works published on numis¬ 
matics, which include the ancient as well as more 
modern coins, and which are necessarily rare and 
expensive. For instance, the price of a small early 
British copper coin, cono on a tablet (obverse) under 
youthful janiform heads, and canto on a tablet, 
under a sow resting under a tree, runs up from 
£3 19s. to £40 10s. The earliest British money 
was coined between 200 and 150 n.c., and consists 
of the uninscribed and the inscribed. They are 
found in gold, silver, copper, and mixed metal, 
chiefly with tin. The Saxon coins are found in 
much greater numbers in all metals, that called 
the sceatta being the earliest. The first type bears 
Runic letters, the second, Roman'; then follow the 
English coins since the Conquest. ' Every par¬ 
ticular, together with coloured illustrations, will 
be found in Major AY. Stewart Thorburn’s Guide 
to the Coins of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Dolls. —There arc so many hospitals for children 
that it is difficult to specify one above another; 
but the Cripples’ Nursery, 15, Park Place, Clarence 
Gate, Regent’s Park, AY.—Mrs. Kirk, Matron— 
would, we think, be a well-selected home for such 
a charitable benefaction. 

Flossie Green. —Surnames did not come into settled 
hereditary use much, if at all, before the Conquest 
or the latter part of the tenth century. The names 
of many old families of respectable position may 
not be found in The Landed Gentry. The designa¬ 
tion by a family name of persons of the artisan or 
mercantile classes is of comparatively more modern 
date, and then with reference to their trade—birds, 
beasts, colours, and other natural objects—not 
after landed inheritances. There is a mention of 
the song-writer you name in ATncent’s Dictionary 
of Biography , the date of birth, 1745* Of the other 
name you mention, we have found no notice any¬ 
where. See answer to “ D. AY.” (March 10). 
Buttercup.— Of a four-shilling piece of William II J., 
dated 169^, we find no account in Thorburn’s Coins 
of Great Britain and Ireland, nor in an illustrated 
manual issued from the Bazaar office. In the 
former we find copper halfpence, dated 1694 and 
1696, Irish. Five-shilling pieces, Scotch, dated 
1695, 1696, 1697, 1699, 1700, 1701, and 1702, are sold 
at from is. 6d. to 2s. Cd. each. There are no 
English two-shilling nor four-shilling pieces of 
George II. Shillings (English) of George II. are 
valued from is. 6d. to 2s. Cd., and an exceptionally 
fine one at 10s. There are three varieties of 
shillings of George III. Those of 1763, valued at 
from 5s. to 10s.; of 1787, from 2s. 6d. to 3s. Cd.; 
those of 181C to 1820, from 2s. to 3s. (English). The 
half-guinea is of three issues. (1) From 17C1 to 
178C, inclusive, from 12s. Cd. to £\. (2) From 1787 

to 1818, inclusive, same value. (3) From 1801 to 
1813, inclusive, from 12s. Cd. to 17s. Cd. 

J. P. —The name “Beauchamp” is pronounced 
“Bee-cliam.” You cannot give the French pro¬ 
nunciation of the last syllable with English letters. 
It is not to be represented as “ cliang,” but “shan ” 
with the nasal sound given to the letter “n,” 
peculiar to the French language. 



CYNTHIA’S BROTHER. 


By LESLIE KEITH, Author of “A Little Exile,” “ ’Lisbeth,” “The Mischief-Maker,” etc. 


CHAPTER I. 

It would have been a very lonely world 
for Cynthia to enter if Francie had not 
been there before her, a three-year-old 


inhabitant with two nurseries, a kitchen 
garden and avast prairie of fields for his 
kingdom, “ nursie ” his particular slave, 
and all the toys and nonsense rhymes 
and fairy tales for his peculiar pleasure. 


This comfortable state of things lasted 
until the day when nursie, who had left 
a very cross little boy to the care of Jane, 
the under girl, returned with a bundle of 
flannel held carefully in her arms. 
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Jane flew to place a low chair in front 
of the high fender, and nursie sat down 
very slowly, with the stiff dignity of 
middle age and rheumatism, and un¬ 
folded a corner of the embroidered square 
in which her burden was swathed. As 
she looked down with love and pity and 
infinite concern in her kind old face, two 
bright dark eyes seemed to meet her 
gaze as if confident of shelter within the 
circle of those strong, supporting arms. 

“ Bless it, dear lamb ! It seems to be 
taking notice already ! ” she cried. 

Francie, who had been playing offend- 
edly in the corner, ran across the room 
at these words, and launched himself 
upon Nurse Bruce, who yielded like a 
well-filled feather-bed to the impact. 
That she should address anything or 
anybody but himself as “dear lamb” 
was a puzzle and an injury to Francie’s 
small souk He pushed and struggled 
against Jane’s restraining hand. 

“What you got there, nursie?” he 
demanded. “Is it a pussy-kitty ? 
Francie wants to see.” 

“ You shall see, my pretty, that you 
shall ! ” said nursie, in her husky, 
comfortable voice. “This is your little 
new sister, Master Francie, that has 
come to stay with you and play with 
you.” 

Francie stared in uncomprehending 
wonder at the small, puckered face, the 
little mouth that kept working, the dark 
eyes that gazed so steadily at the light 
let in between the flannel folds. He 
put out a sudden finger to poke at these, 
mindful of a doll in his possession whose 
glass orbs, triumphantly dislodged from 
their sockets, you could hear rattling 
inside an empty brain if you shook hard 
enough. 

“ Who broughted it ? ” he demanded. 
“ Was there lots and lots of paper with 
string for Francie’s kite ? ” 

“Just fancy!” said Jane, with a 
smothered snigger. 

Nursie looked up with rebuke, while 
she captured the little hand and 
kissed it. 

“ God sent her, dearie. Fie wanted 
your dear mamma to be with Flimself in 
Heaven, so He sent the little girl that 
the world might be less lonely for you 
and your poor papa. And you’ll love 
her dearly, Master Francie, for, poor 
innocent,”—nursie smothered a sigh 
and spoke half to herself—“ her little 
life has been bought at a great cost.” 

To Francie, whose immature mind 
reflected nursie’s simple creed, the words 
“God” and “Heaven” conveyed 
nothing but a larger love, a happier 
home, towards which he was taught in 
his nightly prayer to aspire : “ God bless 
Francie, and make him a good boy and 
take him to Heaven when he dies.” 
That mamma should have gone there 
before him, alas, carried no poignant 
grief to his baby heart, since for many 
months of Francie’s short life his 
mother had been ill, often too ill to see 
her little son at any part of her long day 
of pain. At other times, when she had 
an easier hour, and Nurse Bruce would 
carry him along the great corridor behind 
the baize door, it was to a room dark¬ 
ened from the outer sunlight with drawn 
blinds, that made a mysterious, dim 


twilight, where someone, who stood at 
the door with finger on lip, always said 
“ hush ! ” as if mamma was asleep, 
though she looked at Sonnie with wide- 
open eyes, and put a hand on his yellow 
curls, and said little words of love in a 
low, whispering voice. The last time of 
all it had been papa who had come to 
the nursery to fetch him, and he had 
cried and struggled, and kicked with his 
bare, rosy feet, newly taken out of his 
crib as he was. So nursie, holding him 
against her broad bosom, with a fold of 
her little red shawl round him, had to go 
too, and she was crying all the way ; he 
could feel her tears upon the cheek that 
he had not hidden in her neck ; and 
when he lifted his head in surprise at 
this strange thing, his thoughts were 
immediately diverted by the lights that 
were shining all round the usually dark 
room, so that he turned his eyes about 
to follow them, till they reached the bed 
where mamma lay, with a smile on her 
lips for Sonnie, though they were so cold, 
so cold, when nursie whispered to him 
to stoop down and kiss her on them. 
Then, when, being frightened, he began 
to cry again, papa said, in a voice that 
Francie, baby as he was, never forgot, 
because, as he knew long afterwards, of 
the heartbreak in it— 

“ Take him away. Go, all of you, and 
leave us alone together.” And between 
that disturbing dream and this morning’s 
mystery there seemed to be a long league 
of space, though in reality it was but 
one spring night of a child’s sound 
sleep. 

“Is Master Francie to put on his 
blacks to-day?” Jane asked in a loud, 
solemn whisper. “Cook was saying as 
how we’d best try on our parrymattys, 
so’s to be read} 5 against the funeral.” 

“ Sh ! ” said Nurse Bruce sharply, 
frowning at that word. “ Cook had a 
deal better be thinking of her own end ; 
there’s never any telling who’ll be took 
next, and it’s an awful thing to be called 
away unready, Jane. It would be a 
blessed thing if we was all as prepared 
for Fleaven as my dear lady.” 

“It’s only that Miss Wilson is such a 
bad hand at the fitting,” said Jane, 
showing an inclination to sniff. “ I’m 
sure, Mrs. Bruce, I was meaning no 
disrespect, and I’ve never shut an eye, 
what with crying all night; but if it 
is blacks, you needn’t look like a clothes- 
pole. And if Sir James should send .or 
Master Francie-” 

“Time enough when the master does 
send for him,” said nurse, her voice 
softening as her eyes rested on the 
yellow-haired child at her side ; “ he’ll 
have all his life to know his loss in, poor 
lamb.” 

So Francie continued to wear the old 
blue velvet frock which was past taking 
any harm from the rocking-horse, and 
was dotted all over with little marks from 
the cane-seated chair which Joel, the 
odd man, had made for him, and only 
officially mourned his mother upon the 
rare occasions when old Lady Considine 
remembered that father and son ought 
sometimes to meet, and sent for Francie 
to be present at dessert. 

In spite of the almonds and raisins 
held out by way of reward, Francie looked 


upon these expeditions as enforced 
travel in a foreign land, and never let 
Jane wash his face for the journey with¬ 
out a protest. Home for him lay behind 
the baize door, and there, by the sweet 
usage of daily speech, he was taught 
to think of his pretty mamma as an 
angel who was waiting in Heaven till 
Francie should be good enough to go 
to her. 

His new companion was not christened 
Margaret, after her mother, but Cynthia, 
which was a Considine name, and had 
last belonged to a deceased grand-aunt. 
Unlike the great majority of such small 
and tender people, she was never 
addressed as Baby, or by any pet diminu¬ 
tive, but from the first was given her 
full honours, like a grown-up person, 
perhaps that others, and her father in 
especial, might not always bear in 
remembrance the sad circumstances of 
her birth. And it may be, since our 
names do count for something in the 
shaping of our destiny, that Cynthia’s 
helped to encourage a certain steady 
old-fashionedness of character which 
made her entire devotion to Francie 
seem an odd thing, as if the elder were 
stooping to serve the younger. 

“’Tis the shadder on she, poor lil 
miss,” Mrs. Brand from the lodge 
would say, when she came to take 
tea with nurse. Mrs. Brand knew her 
manners better than to sit at a less 
distance than a yard from the table, but 
she spoke with her mouth full of the 
rich, crumbly, dripping-cake, sent from 
the kitchen on the occasion of her visits, 
as if some indistinctness of utterance 
were appropriate to the subject. “ Her 
baan’t like to escape it, noway; lier’s 
got the look. ’Tis that makes her so 
meek-like with the lil bwoy. She’m a 
weak sapling, if you ax me ; she’m not 
long for this warld.” 

Nurse Bruce was not perhaps without 
the superstitions of her class, but her 
sound common-sense in this instance 
triumphed over her fears. 

“ She’s never ailed a day,” she 
replied, “ and cut every tooth in her 
blessed little head without your ever 
knowing it! The nights I’ve had with 
Master Francie, walking up and down 
and singing to him till I was ready to 
drop ! But Miss Cynthia, she’ll sleep as 
sound as a little top from the minute 
you lay her head on the pillow till she 
wakens with the birds in the morning! ” 

There was nothing, indeed, in the look 
of the brown, sturdy girlie, pounding the 
bread and milk in her porringer with a 
horn spoon, to justify any sentimental 
dread of an early doom ; her chubby 
face was not pretty, except in the mirror 
of friendly eyes, but she was a comfort¬ 
able, self-respecting baby who brought 
herself up in the way she should go, 
with the least possible trouble to other 
people. Nurse, who had cradled and 
crooned over a dozen babies, with a new 
heart of love for each, went far nearer 
the truth when she said— 

“ There’s some that’s born to wait on 
others, just as they are born with black 
eyes or blue, and you can’t change 
their nature no more than you can 
change the colour of their skin. And 
there isn’t much sense in wishing them 
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different, for you’ve the Bible word for it 
they’re the happiest.” 

She was right, at least, in believing 
that the foundations of character are 
laid far earlier than we are apt to think ; 
beginning, indeed, at the very bottom of 
the ocean of unconsciousness, and 
growing silently by infinite additions, by 
a myriad experiences and experiments 
and failures; her hand could but guide 
where the fabric was threatened, it 
could not fashion. She exhorted 
Francie, by every simple device of story 
and reminiscence and warning, to be 
chivalrous to his little sister; but 
though the selfish boy of fiction always 
came to a bad end, the moral never 
hindered Cynthia from eating Francie’s 
crusts (since it was a nursery rule that 
crusts must be eaten) or from taking as 
her own portion the hard outside of the 
loaf, or the end of the dumpling where, 
by some mysterious law, there are never 
any currants. 

Francie was a very handsome boy, 
with a straight, graceful figure, a head 
sunning over with yellow curls, and blue 
eyes that had an irresistible trick of 
pathos ; he was used to words of praise 
and admiration, and these, perhaps, 
helped to strengthen his native im¬ 
periousness ; Cynthia, on the other hand, 
was very early imbued with the idea 
that 44 she was nothing to look at,” and 
must consequently be extra good. This 
was at least Grandmamma Considine’s 
view of the matter, and she was at no pains 
to conceal it when, with her portly rustle, 
she paid one of her rare visits to the 
nursery people. Grandmamma was her¬ 
self an exceedingly handsome person, 
with blonde hair and an aquiline nose, 
and perhaps she could not help thinking 


that there must be some inherent 
depravity of nature in babies born with 
deep-set grey eyes, big mouths and 
snub noses. 

“ Bless me ! How like the child is to 
her great-aunt and namesake 1 ” she 
said. 44 Uncle Henry was the only 
Considine who displayed an utter lack 
of taste in choosing a wife, and here is 
one outcome of it! Really, a man might 
reflect what he is handing down. Well, 
my dear, you will certainly have to be 
good, for you will never be pretty.” 

Cynthia was too busy conning over the 
crystal buttons that sparkled on grand¬ 
mamma’s chest—“soldier,” “sailor,” 
“tinker,” “tailor,”—to pay much 
attention ; but when grandmamma 
paused she had just got to “ ’pothecary ” 
and she said it aloud, to keep the place 
in mind. 

“ What, what! ” said grandmamma 
sharply. “Don’t talk nonsense, child! 
I am telling you that you must be 
good.” 

Cynthia lifted dark eyes to the light 
ones rather sternly meeting hers, and 
said clearly, for she had no more a baby 
language than a baby name— 

“ Yes, I will be good. I will always 
do what Francie wants.” 

“She’s good already,” said nursie, 
jealous to defend her charge ; “ the for- 
givingest child that ever was, my lady, 
and Master Francie do tease her some¬ 
times.” 

“Well, well, that won’t hurt her! 
She must have a new frock, Bruce, be¬ 
fore her father sees her. I suppose, as 
she’s five years old, she must come 
down to dessert now with her brother.” 

It certainly mattered nothing at all to 
the little Cynthia whether she were 


pretty or ugly so long as she had 
Francie to play with ; even the promised 
new frock and the coveted permission to 
go down to dessert would have had no 
charm but for the thought of descending 
the long staircase hand in hand with 
Francie, instead of wistfully watching 
his solitary progress from the top. The 
very few hours when Francie was not at 
her side were mournful epochs in the 
little maid’s life ; as a rule, she was as 
close to him as his shadow. The har¬ 
mony of their play hours was seldom 
disturbed, since in all their games she was 
humbly ready to take the unornamen¬ 
tal part; to be the chased prey when 
Francie chose to turn hunter; the 
victim, even to the extent of subjecting 
herself to be stung with nettles and 
doctored with dock leaves, when he was 
inspired to personate Mr. Brown, the 
surgeon called in to prescribe for Jane’s 
shingles. If she cried, it was not so 
much because the nettles hurt, as be¬ 
cause she fell below Francie’s standard 
in the matter of pain-bearing. “ It’s only 
girls that make a fuss ! ” he said scorn¬ 
fully—like older philosophers, able to 
endure other people’s discomfort with 
equanimity. Nevertheless, Cynthia 
would have taken Francie’s share of 
the measles as well as her own if Nature 
had accommodated herself to that piece 
of altruism, and it is certain that she 
frequently made his path of repentance 
easy by doing his apologising for him. 

For all her self-effacement, she was a 
healthy and happy child; the only two 
blots upon her blue, that she could not 
turn herself into a boy, and that she was 
not allowed to take Soot, the black 
kitten, to bed with her. 

(To be continued .) 


The Dog and the Telephone. 

44 One morning not long ago,” writes a 
Canadian lady, “ my sister went to see a 
friend who lived a mile or two from the 
rectory, taking with her our little brown 
doggie, Paddy. When she left she quite 
forgot the dog, and as soon as our friends 
discovered him they did all they could to 
make him leave, but without avail. 

44 Some hours passed, and he was still there, 
so they telephoned to let us know his where¬ 
abouts. 

44 4 Bring him to the telephone,’ said my 
sister. 

“ One of the boys held him while another 
put the trumpet to the dog’s ear. 

44 Then my sister whistled and called, 
4 Come home at once, Paddy.’ 

44 Immediately he wriggled out of the boy’s 
arms, rushed to the door, barking to get out, 
and shortly afterwards arrived panting at the 
rectory. 

44 This is what may be called a modern dog 
story, is it not ? ” 

Be Happy !—Happiness is like manna; it 
is gathered in grains and enjoyed every day. 
It will not keep, it cannot be accumulated, 
nor have we to go out of ourselves into 
remote places to gather it, since it is rained 
down from Heaven at our very doors, or rather 
within them. 


VARIETIES. 

The Recipes got Mixed. 

44 1 have cooked a little surprise for you, 
dear,” said young Mrs. Honeybride— 44 an 
almond soufflS for after dinner. I got the 
recipe from that new cookery book that came 
as a wedding present, and the instructions are 
really most clear. Handy, isn’t it, a book 
like that ? I’m sure the thing will turn out a 
success! ” 

Edwin smiled a sort of Abyssinian gold 
smile, and temporised about the success as he 
looked at the souffle. 

44 Can’t say I like it,” he said, after the first 
mouthful. 44 Sure you’ve got the instructions 
right, darling ? It tastes very funny.” 

44 Oh, yes! ” responded Angelica, with 
tears in her eyes. 44 1 can say them by heart 
from the book—just hear me,” and she 
reached down the volume. 44 Take half a 
pound of grated almonds-” 

44 Quite right,” interjected Edwin, following 
with his finger. 

44 One pound of castor sugar; mix well with 
the whites of three fresh eggs-” 

44 Correct,” said her spouse, as she continued 
breathlessly— 

44 Add two ounces of white pepper-” 

44 Pepper! ” exclaimed the unhappy man, as 
he turned over the leaf. 

44 Two large carrots chopped into dice, a 
spoonful of mustard, four chopped onions, 
and-” 


44 Stop, stop ! You must he wrong ! Why, 
my dear, I thought so. You are muddling up 
almond souffle with Irish stew. You’ve for¬ 
gotten to cut the leaves of the cookery-book.” 

It Would not Work. 

Mr. Just joined: 44 What on earth are you 
trying to do ? ” 

Mrs. justjoined : 44 1 was reading about 
cooking by electricity, so I hung the chops on 
the electric bell, and I’ve been pushing the 
button for half an hour, but it doesn’t seem to 
work.” 

The Eye of Genius. 

One of our most accomplished portrait- 
painters remarks that he has observed in 
every celebrated person whose features he has 
copied a looking of the eye into remote space. 

The idea occurs often in literature. Milton 
perhaps led the way by his description of 
melancholy— 

44 With even steps and musing gait 

And look communing with the skies, 

The rapt soul sitting in her eyes! ” 

Sterne assigns the same peculiarity to the 
face of his monk in the Sentimental Journey. 
His head 44 mild, pale, penetrating ; free from 
all commonplace ideas of fat contented igno¬ 
rance looking downwards upon earth; it 
looked forward at something beyond the 
world.” 
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BREAD-WINNING AT HOME. 

By MARGARET BATESON. 



PART IV. 

SOME EAST- LONDON CLOTHING TRADES. 


HE making of 
clothes seems, at 
first thought, to 
be a very proper 
business for girls 
and women to 
carry on at home. 
Girls who are thrifty 
make some of their 
own clothes at home, 
and are wise in so 
doing. Mothers 
sometimes even make 
their little boys’ suits; 
but they are possibly 
less well advised, for 
it is understood that 
among boys the statement “ as nice as 
mother makes it ” does not apply to jackets 
and knickerbockers. However, the point 
is that there is a vital difference between 
making articles for ourselves and for other 
people. We look indulgently upon our own 
handiwork because it spares us the necessity 
of spending ; but other people—those incom¬ 
prehensible and critical folk whom we call the 
public—look narrowly at what we offer them, 
and doubt whether it is worth the price we 
note. The public detests work that looks 
amateurish. It insists that work for which it 
is to pay a price, even a very small price, shall 
look right and business-like. This applies 
most of all to tailoring. Dressmakers’ pro¬ 
ductions may be suffered, though reluctantly, 
to be somewhat vague of outline and not 
always exact in all parts; but in tailoring a 
coat with a puckered collar, or a waistcoat 
with buttons and button-holes in disaccord, is 
not to be excused. 

That is why women who go into the tailor¬ 
ing business without learning it properly, and 
wish to work at home, find themselves re¬ 
stricted to some one humble department, but 
obliged, even in this, to be workmanlike and 
exact. My readers may say to themselves, 
“ How much better it is to do one thing 
properly than many things indifferently! ” 
And so, in general, it is. But in all generali¬ 
sation there comes a point beyond which our 
rule will not hold. Such a point we may find 
when we look at the small occupations of 
which I am about to speak. Let us ask our¬ 
selves whether that person would be more 
useful to us who can sew on buttons well, than 
the other who can make a whole gown in a 
middling style ? Certainly not. Moreover, 
my readers, I am sure, all know enough about 
trade to be convinced that the imperfect all¬ 
round dressmaker would succeed better in the 
world — other conditions equal — than the 
button-sewer who can do nothing else. If 
they will bear this fact in mind, they will 
understand partly why it is so difficult to do 
anything to help those who have become 
home-workers in the tailoring trade. After a 
few years spent in one narrow, monotonous 
employment the worker loses spirit, and con¬ 
vinces herself that she could not perform any 
larger task if she tried. 

With the exception of the small but deplor¬ 
ably crowded district of Soho, the London 
clothing trade is carried on chiefly in that vast 
and spreading city which is called the East 
End. But the East End too has its quarters 
and divisions, each with its own characteristics. 
To mark the centre of the trade we ought to 
put our finger on Whitechapel, but we may 


find ramifications extending to Mile End, 
Poplar, and Stepney. 

Girls, I ought to say, are not often engaged 
as home-workers. Unless they are kept at 
home to help a father and mother in the trade, 
they go into the workshops, where they earn, 
according to their skill, from nine to fourteen 
shillings a week. The disposition which 
shows itself among some young ladies to 
prefer any class of work, however miserable, 
which can be done at home, is now displayed 
by the young East-Ender, who likes the 
cheerfulness of factory or workshop, the 
settled hours and rates of payment. The 
home-workers in this trade are, for the most 
part, women who, in early life, have been 
tailoresses or shirt-makers, have married and 
retired, and then later desire to earn money, 
but have not the energy or even, probably, the 
quickness to enable them to become regular 
workshop hands. 

But I can perhaps most easily make the cir¬ 
cumstances of these home-workers clear by 
describing a few of the women I have visited. 
Now I am not going to harrow my readers’ 
feelings. Too much, I think, has been at¬ 
tempted in this way by some previous writers 
on the subject, who have described home¬ 
workers as though they were manacled and 
held in bondage by human tyrants. These 
people are often in a sad enough plight to our 
thinking, but they do not regard their own 
state as we do; if they did, they would throw 
off a yoke which has not been imposed upon 
them by any one wicked individual in parti¬ 
cular. Anyone who is acquainted with these 
workers will bear me out in saying that the 
last idea that enters their minds is to make 
any change in their plan of life. Let me 
instance a woman cleverer than her neighbours, 
whom I will call Mrs. Baker. She lives in 
Ratcliff, in a squalid street, which she says 
would be all right if it were not for the 
people. Mr. Baker has been an invalid for 
ten years past, and he only finds himself equal 
to pottering about the streets, talking to his 
neighbours. So poor Mrs. Baker has to do 
everything. Her occupation is trouser-finish¬ 
ing. “Finishing” always sounds as though 
it were superior work, but it is not. It means 
in this instance sewing on buttons, making 
button-holes and putting in lining. As finisher 
she receives the customary rate of payment for 
cheap goods of fivepence per pair. And she 
can do three pairs a day. Her means, as you 
see, are 7s. 6d. a week when she is in regular 
work. But alas ! our calculation falls to the 
ground, for at the time of my visit Mrs. Baker 
has no work at all. .She is a sufferer by the 
Transvaal War. All her work, which is given 
out to her from a warehouse, is despatched 
ultimately to an outfitter in Johannesburg, 
whose name is stamped already upon each 
pair of trousers. The warehouse is already 
filled with garments which cannot be sent, so 
poor Mrs. Baker is brought to a standstill. 
Yet there is other work she could do, one 
would think. She happens to be a beautiful 
braider, and she shows me a dress which she 
has braided by hand without having so much 
as traced the pattern. Why, when in the 
West End braiding is so fashionable upon 
ladies’ tailor-made gowns and coats, cannot 
Mrs. Baker seek work in this direction ? But 
no ; Mrs. Baker, like almost all home-workers, 
is handicapped—or thinks that she is. She 
explains that she gets the two rooms cheap— 
4s. a week—in which she and her husband live, 
in consideration that she looks after the rest 
of the house. How can she go away and leave 


it to the sole care of her husband who is so 
ailing, and may be “ taken bad ” any minute ? 
Then, it must be admitted, the want of facili¬ 
ties for cheap and quick transit from Ratcliff 
to West London does make intercourse be¬ 
tween the two ends of the Metropolis most 
difficult; the railway from this part of the 
world is no help to a person wishing to go to 
Oxford Circus, and the crowded tramcars often 
take more than an hour in getting merely to 
Bloomsbury. In this matter of locomotion 
East End workers have a serious grievance. 
“ But why live in the East End ? ” I inquire 
of this particular woman. “We was both 
born here, my husband and me,” is the reply, 
“ and we don’t seem to care to move.” \ 
ask her, by way of offering some work, whether 
she would make and braid a baby’s bib for me. 
But no. First she explained that she had no 
“capital” to buy the materials. That, I 
said, could be supplied. And, secondly, she 
had never made one, and it would be too 
much out of her line of work. And thus, as 
usual, it was decided that what had not been 
done could not be done. 

I next visited a somewhat helpless old 
woman, who lived with her son and daughter- 
in-law in a six-roomed dilapidated house, for 
which the rent was 12s. a week. She, too, 
had no work, but did not appear greatly con¬ 
cerned. Her earnings as a trouser-finisher 
were manifestly supplementary only. Then I 
came into the dwelling of a much more ener¬ 
getic woman, who was engaged upon very 
heavy corduroy and “ moleskin ” trousers. The 
latter are made of a kind of thick felt of dark 
colour or black. I find it hard to determine 
which would be more disagreeable to manipu¬ 
late, the “cords,” with their unpleasant smell, 
or the moleskins, which in foggy weather or at 
night must be most trying to" the eyes. But 
my friend was of a philosophic temperament, 
and remarked that she never lacked for work 
and must take the rough with the smooth. 
She, too, received fivepence a pair. 

Some women give out work, but it is diffi¬ 
cult to tell—and they themselves do not seem 
to know—whether they are better off than 
those who do the finishing and are paid merely 
for their own work. One of these givers- 
out, whom I found in a house at Stepney, 
consisting only of two rooms, was responsible 
for the entire making of the trousers, and was 
paid tenpence per pair. She gave out the 
garments to women to machine, and though she 
did not tell me what she paid, I should imagine 
that 3d. per pair would be near the mark. She 
then, helped by another woman, did the 
finishing and pressing. Allowing for the pay¬ 
ment that she must make to her assistant, I 
cannot imagine that she profited much.by this 
scheme of work. At the moment of my visit 
a large number of trousers had just been re¬ 
turned from the shop because the pressing had 
not been perfectly executed, and some small 
marks of gloss were discernible. For the 
balance of her tenpence she had therefore to 
repeat the damping and ironing processes. But 
both she and her colleague were perfectly 
cheerful, not to say gay. 

Waistcoat-making is less complicated, and 
can therefore be entrusted to one person to 
make and finish. The prices for tweed waist¬ 
coats range, according to quality and the 
amount of needlework required, from 8d. to 
iod. each. An elderly woman told me she 
could now only make eight a week, but had 
done better in her younger days. Coat¬ 
making demands more skill, naturally, than 
the fashioning of the other articles of male 
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attire, and is undertaken generally by men, 
with or without the assistance of their women¬ 
folk. 

In ladies’ dress the blouse has become a 
prominent feature, and it is one that lends 
itself to home industry. And a very ill- 
paid one it is, where the cheap ready-made 
shop-blouse is concerned. A blouse may be 
an exquisite bodice costing from one guinea to 
five times that amount. Girls who like to 
work at home and are clever dressmakers earn 
from eleven to eighteen shillings a week in 
West End blouse-making of this class. But 
the majority of blouse-makers concern them¬ 
selves only with the cheap variety, and earn 
but little. Recently I visited a maker of 
blouses who was concocting with much taste 
and skill blouses of white muslin, trimmed 
with embroidery. These would probably sell 
in the shops for but a few shillings, yet the 
labour involved was not insignificant, for there 
was much tucking and trimming. The blouse- 
maker was a young married woman, and, 
having a small child to look after, could not 
perhaps easily go out as a dressmaker. Yet 
her occupation was fully as laborious. During 
the months before Christmas, she was obliged 
by her employer to make none but pattern 
blouses, that is to say, bodices of her own 
designing, no two being alike. She told me 
that she found this business of designing was 
most trying, and that she often lost her rest 
at night trying to think of some new style. 
The payment she received, though slightly in 
advance of the ordinaiy rate (2s. 6d. a dozen), 
did not pay her for the increase of time 
and thought involved. She could make from 
three to six blouses a day. Such earnings, 
however, could only be supplementary to good 
wages received by her husband, for the home 
of the family was situated in one of the ex¬ 
cellent blocks of dwellings lately erected by the 
London County Council, where the rents are 
5s. 6d. for two or 7s. 6d. for three bright and 
comfortable rooms. But the blouse-making 
is evidently not thought to be an easy way of 
earning a livelihood, for I found a younger girl 
(probably the needlewoman’s sister) who had 
quite made up her mind to become an office 
clerk so soon as her studies of shorthand and 


typewriting should be completed at an adjacent 
evening-school. She will probably get no 
more than ten shillings a week to begin 
with if she goes into one of the offices at the 
Docks; but ;he will think herself, and in¬ 
deed be, better off than my friend the blouse- 
maker. 

Corset-making is another industry that still 
lingers in the homes, although the machine- 
made corsets that are produced in factories in 
vast numbers are ousting all hand-made goods 
except the very best. For the best West End 
customers willingly pay from a guinea and a 
half to three or four guineas. I have heard it 
said that the purchaser who knows where to 
go in the Commercial Road district can buy 
for half the money precisely the same kind of 
corsets and made by the same workers as 
those that are sold in Regent Street. Be that 
as it may, most of the hand-made East End 
corsets are neither of one kind nor another. 
They are less cheap than the ready-made class 
of goods, and they are not fine enough in cut 
and workmanship to fetch a higher price on 
their merits. 

Recently I was passing along a street every 
house of which proclaimed by its air of genti¬ 
lity that its inhabitants deprecated all con¬ 
nection with trade. I was even told that the 
landlord forbade all indications beyond brass 
door-plates that business was carried on within. 
Yet lurking directly behind a pair of Notting¬ 
ham lace curtains I saw within a glass case a 
pair of scarlet stays. They scarcely suggested 
the human form, so very abrupt were the curves 
which suggested the waist, yet undoubtedly 
they were stays. The exhibit proved to belong 
to three maiden ladies who had inherited it 
from their father, himself a staymaker. That 
it was not as decorative a window-ornament 
as a vase of wax flowers they were not to be 
persuaded; yet, in deference to prejudice, 
they removed it, I believe, whenever the rent- 
collector was known to be in the neighbour¬ 
hood. Upon the table of the sitting-room lay 
a great heap of jean which they were busy 
cutting out. Each of the three sisters, it was 
explained, had her special task. Nancy would 
cut out the material, Jenny hold it, and Sarah 
do the sewing, and the insertion of the metal 
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eyelet-holes by means of a press. The help 
of man, however, has to be invoked to iron the 
finished corsets. They worked for an East 
End firm, but their earnings appeared to be 
exceedingly small, and the possibility of having 
some day to enter the “ great house ” seemed 
to be ever present to their minds. And 
yet to take any steps by which their work 
could be made more acceptable to the taste of 
the day appeared to be out of the question. 
Corset-making of this class, however, is excep¬ 
tional nowadays, and home workers are far 
more frequently employed in “fanning” the 
bones than in making a corset from start to 
finish. Fanners working at home probably 
earn on the average about a shilling a day. 

Shirt-making, umbrella-making, and tie¬ 
making are other departments of the clothing 
trade by means of which women and girls earn 
their bread, however scantily, at home. The 
curious fact, however, remains that these 
home bread-winners are satisfied with their 
lot. They do not, of course, wish it to be¬ 
come any worse, and they grumble if prices 
are lowered, but neither do they, on the whole, 
want to be well off. Educated people living 
in the East End have given me instances to 
the latter effect. I remember hearing of a 
woman who as a girl had “ seen better days,” 
but she made a runaway marriage and was 
lost to sight. Her father at his death be¬ 
queathed a small fortune to her, but as she 
could nowhere be found, the property fell into 
Chancery. These facts came later to the 
knowledge of the woman, who was earning a 
miserable subsistence in East London, and 
she mentioned the story eventually to a lady. 
The lady naturally inquired whether she had 
applied to Chancery for the money. “No,” 
was the reply, “ but my brother has been 
thinking of doing so.” 

“ How long has he been thinking of it ? ” 

“ Oh, going on for thirty years.”" 

Another old man had ^1,000 left to him 
which similarly failed to reach him. 

“ But, bless me! ” he exclaimed, “ what 
should 1 do with a thousand pounds? The 
Chanceiy gentleman puts it, I am sure, to a 
good purpose.” 

(To be continued .) 
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By SARAH DOUDNEY. 


CHAPTER V. 


VERYTHING 
is happy to¬ 
day,” said 
Lucie, 
seated on a 
stile in 
Berry Lane. 

“ Every¬ 
thing,” An¬ 
gel i q u e 
answered. 
“ Listen to 
ers the birds, 
as St. Francis of Assisi called them. 
There’s a mellow whistle for you! It 
came from that rose-bush.” 

She stood lightly leaning her arm 
upon the top rail; the sunshine re¬ 
vealing the graceful lines of her young 
figure and the sweet face from which 
the sailor hat was pushed carelessly 
back. Someone who was coming 


along the lane felt his pulses throbbing 
joyfully at the sound of her voice. He 
was so glad to have found the thing 
that his heart had sought. And yet, 
until he had seen her he had not known 
that he had been seeking anything. 
This was his fourth visit to Narrowfield, 
and the deep-blue eyes gave him a half¬ 
shy welcome. 

“What do you think of Amy 
Severne’s garden ?” she asked, smiling 
as he came up. “Lucie and 1 go to 
look at it every day. It will be quite 
beautiful next spring.” 

To tell the truth he had forgotten 
even to glance at the grave. This 
living girl, so fresh and sweet, had 
banished all recollection of the dead. 

“Yes, next spring,” said he vaguely. 
“And so you have been listening to our 
brothers the birds. They are very 
merry just now.” 

“ Lucie had taken her lesson-books 
into the porch,” she said. “But our 


sisters the swallows twittered so fast 
over her head that she came out here to 
escape them. We wanted the good 
saint to come and tell them that they 
chattered enough.” 

Conversation never flagged where 
Angelique was. Her mind was full of 
quaint legendary lore gathered from 
many storehouses. She had read 
widely, liking old books quite as well 
as new, and retaining with curious 
tenacity much that was worth re¬ 
membering. Many girls of seventeen 
were more accomplished, few were half 
so amusing as she was. Her talk 
rippled on, never monotonously, but like 
a little stream running among the reeds 
and over the stones. Like the stream, 
too, she could linger in the shade where 
the water deepens and the silence is 
sweet. 

“So Lucie is excused from lessons,” 
Thurstan said. “ Quite right on such a 
day as this. I didn’t think the country 
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round here was so pretty, but this 
morning it is really a paradise.” 

“It seems so to me,” she answered. 
** But no one else cares for poor 
Narrowfield. We came here because 
it was cheap, and Lucie could not get 
well in London.” 

This admission of straitened cir¬ 
cumstances did not surprise him. A 
hundred little signs had told him that 
his girl-love was poor. What of that, 
when he had more than enough for 
both ? 

“ Will you stay here till the summer 
is gone ? ” he asked. 

“ I believe so. But, oh, Mr. Clyde, I 
wish you had not said that! ‘ Till the 

summer is gone.’ It sounds like the 
refrain of a melancholy song. A few 
words can make us see pictures. And 
now I can see the poor old cottage with 
shuttered windows, and some tatters of 
the creepers clinging to its walls ; all 
the fields around are dim and grey; the 
hedges are bare, and our brothers the 
birds are hunting for winter berries. 
Why should I look at such a scene in 
the middle of June ? ” 

She had taken her arm from the 
rail and stood erect, her blue eyes wide 
as if they beheld a vision. Lucie 
looked up, tenderly touching a fold of 
her sister’s serge skirt. 

“ Don’t, Angelique,” she said, 
“ there’s a lot of the summer to come, 
and we’ll enjoy it with all our might, 
won’t we?” 

“ Of course we will, my sweet.” Her 
face softened and brightened as she 
turned to the little girl. 

The two made a fair picture at that 
moment; the elder with her lithe figure 
inclined towards the child, who was 
sitting on the wooden step with her lap 
full of large daisies. And Thurstan felt 
again that quick thrill of new life in the 
heart as he vowed to himself that they 
should never be parted. He would take 
care of them both, and make them 
happy together. 

It seems so easy, sometimes, to order 
and arrange the lives of our dearest 
ones. We think to hedge them in with 
love, and keep them always in a shel¬ 
tered paradise where storms and troubles 
are unknown. And then comes a wind 
from the east which lays our fences low, 
and beats roughly upon those beloved 
heads we would have died to shield. 
But take courage, anxious heart; and 
remember that the bitter blast blows not 
from earth, but from heaven. 

They strolled homeward through the 
lane to the cottage, stopping often to 
gather a flower or a spray of leaves. 
All around the air was warm, scented 
with the breath of hayfields, musical 
with the songs of birds. Thurstan had 
ceased to ask himself any questions 
about his feelings towards Angelique. 
He was sure of his own heart—sure that 
he had found the very girl who was made 
for him—sure that he should take her to 
himself, and hold her fast to the very 
end. 

“ This is Tuesday,” said Lucie, 
speaking in a sweet, sudden way which 
was natural to her. “ Six more days, 
and Angelique will be seventeen. Seven¬ 
teen—it sounds quite old ! And Aunt 


Emma says that she will have to put 
away childish things. That’s taken 
from the New Testament, I know ; but 
I think it is rather an unkind text. 
Childish things are sweet things; I 
don’t see why she must not keep them 
as long as she can. It will be very 
hard to be a woman, and never play any 
more.” 

Angelique laughed softly, but a faint 
flush tinted the perfect oval of her 
cheek. 

“ I don’t think she will find it very 
hard,” Thurstan said in a quiet voice. 
“A great many new, sweet things will 
come to her. And she won’t leave off 
playing with you, Lucie. Of that I am 
quite sure.” 

“ Are you quite sure ? How is it that 
you know so much, Mr. Clyde ?” Lucie 
asked, lifting a pair of grave grey eyes 
to his. 

“ Our sisters the swallows chatter a 
good deal,” said he with equal gravity. 
“ Birds were always given to telling 
secrets, you know.” 

Then they all laughed, and Lucie 
remarked that it was funny of Mr. Clyde 
to be glad because poor Angelique was 
growing so old! 

“Is she sorry herself?” he de¬ 
manded, looking down into her happy 
face. 

“ No,” she answered gently. “ Only 
I wish I were wiser. I wish I had more 
culture, and knew better how to teach 
Lucie.” 

“You teach me quite well enough,” 
Lucie cried. “If we were ever so rich, 
I would not learn my lessons with anyone 
but dear old angelique.” 

“ But supposing that she had other 
work set before her—pleasant, useful 
work,” Thurstan suggested. “You 
wouldn’t keep her all to yourself.” 

Lucie reflected, and Angelique won¬ 
dered. The little girl was the first to 
speak. 

“ It wouldn’t be fair to keep her all to 
myself always. But no one could ever 
want her more than I do. You don’t 
live with us, you see, Mr. Clyde ; so you 
can’t possibly know what a dear thing 
she is.” 

“ It hasn’t taken long to find out 
that,” said Thurstan, rather imprudently. 
“ She was very kind on the day I saw 
her first,” he added quickly. 

They were drawing near the cottage 
now, and their voices had reached Miss 
Ray’s ears as she stood under the 
bowery little porch. An anxious look 
clouded her face when the three figures 
came in sight, Thurstan walking between 
the sisters as if he had the right of old 
friendship. 

“Good morning, Mr, Clyde,” said 
she, rather formally. “ Children, do 
you know that the clock has struck 
one ? ” 

They did not know it. The day was 
so lovely that they had forgotten all 
about time. Thurstan looked at her 
with a glance which pleaded for pardon. 

“ Come, Miss Ray, you are not going 
to be hard on me, I hope/' he said. 
“ You don’t grudge me an hour of 
perfect delight. My train leaves at 
two.” 

“You must have left a great many 


delights in London,” she answered, 
softening a little in spite of herself. 

“I have left nothing in London so 
sweet as I find here,” said he, with 
eyes that gave a deeper meaning to the 
words. 

She shook her head, but a smile was 
playing round the corners of her mouth. 

“ A novelty is always sweet until its 
freshness is gone,” she replied. 

Thurstan was irritated. She was 
determined not to trust him, it seemed. 
And then there was something in her 
careworn face which suddenly touched 
his heart. Her eyes were blue, and not 
unlike Angelique’s ; but they were paler 
in tint, and surrounded with a network 
of wrinkles. Yet they must once have 
been beautiful. Poor Miss Ray was a 
woman who had lost her attractions 
early in life. She had taken everything 
seriously ; all her experiences had left a 
deep impression on her outward appear¬ 
ance. She was marked and marred by 
the conflicts of youth. 

Angelique glanced from one to the 
other with a puzzled air; the slight 
knittiag of the delicately-pencilled dark 
brows gave her a half-troubled look. 
Were they going to disagree ? She 
hoped not. It was very pleasant to 
have Mr. Clyde to talk to sometimes. 
She knew so few people, and he was a 
great deal nicer than anyone she had 
ever met. Aunt Emma might be 
fancying nonsense ) old-fashioned aunts 
were always looking out for little indis¬ 
cretions, and Aunt Emma, poor dear, 
certainly was old-fashioned. She was 
the best and kindest of women ; but 
Angelique wished with all her heart 
that she had not turned such a for¬ 
bidding countenance on Thurstan 
Clyde. 

But Thurstan, taking courteous leave 
of them all, did not look as if he never 
meant to come again. For the first 
time he gave Angelique’s hand a 
distinct pressure, and his eyes spoke 
eloquently to hers. She went into the 
house with cheeks as rosy as the dawn. 

He travelled back to London in a 
glow of happiness. His girl-love was 
old enough, he felt, to be wooed and 
won. Seventeen ! His mother had 
married when she was only a year 
older. 

Poor little mother! He must be 
prepared for a heartrending scene ! A 
man always likes to be at peace with 
his w r omen-folk, but even peace may be 
purchased at too high a price. After 
all, Lady Bona’s prejudices would be 
very easily overcome. To see Angelique 
Ray was to love her. Norton, a level¬ 
headed fellow, had recognised her 
peculiar charm at once ; and his mother 
was quick to perceive the gift of grace 
in her own sex. His mind was made 
up. Why should he waste the golden 
hours which might be spent in delight ? 

Miss Ray might be a dragon ; but 
that was the result of a doubting nature. 
Probably she had suffered from a blight 
in her youth. Well, he would convince 
her that he was not a trifler, at any 
rate. 

He would go straight down to 
Narrowfield on Angelique’s birthday, 
and make a bold declaration. 
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Her father, lie supposed, would not 
be likely to stand in his daughter’s 
light. The girls had referred to him 
once or twice as a very busy man, 
far too much occupied to take a 
holiday; and he had a distinct impres¬ 


sion that any matter which concerned 
them was sure to be settled by Miss 
Ray. 

“If it hadn’t been for Aunt Emma 
we should not have come to Narrow- 
field,” Angelique had said. “ She 


found out the place and arranged it all. 
We should have had to pay three times 
as much if we had gone anywhere else. 
Aunt Emma is such a splendid 
manager.” 

(To be continued.) 


FROM THE LAND OF THE MOUNTAIN KING; 

OR, 

HOW BRUIN ALLOWED JOHANNES TO PASS HIM. 



N every part of “ Sogn” 
the sceneiy is grand, 
but Fjaerland is per¬ 
haps the most inter¬ 
esting part of all. 

The fjord is narrow 
just there, and its 
colour is peculiarly 
light, a pale green, 
as if all through the 
year the banks and 
the mountain sides were 
clothed in fresh young 
foliage which was re¬ 
flected in the smooth 
water; but the pale colour 
of the water is really 
caused by the glacier 
rivers which flow into it. 
For, as we know, Fjaer- 
land is the land of glaciers; but none 
the less is it the country of mountains, 
and the home of “ Bamsen,” the mountain 
king. I am going to relate a story, and a 
strange one too, about a bear. 

The fjelds in there, where bamsen prowls 
about, consist of towering peaks, which stand 
out alone and distinct in all their height; they 
seem forced forward by the Jostedalsbrae, 
which spreads itself over the whole plateau. 

Each peak is of a beautiful and imposing 
form, and seems individually to place its back 
against the ice, which got room to twist itself 
round the feet of the cliffs, and thus Fjaerland 
gained its two famous glaciers—the Boium and 
Suphellebrae. The Fjaerland’s fjord has a 
magnificent frame surrounding it. 

These two glaciers, which at times are 
pressed by bruin’s paws, force their way 
straight down to the valley below. 

A driving road, as level as a floor, leads 
right up to it. You can unharness your horse 
from the stolkjaerre and let him graze at the 
foot of the glacier, whilst you may sit peace¬ 
fully on Bjerkelien and enjoy the magnificent 
view, forgetting yourself in the sight of this 
marvellous scene, this glittering sea of blue 
waves, so full of animation in its very stillness, 
and which, with a crash and roar, can in one 
moment open a wide abyss, changing form and 
colour before your eyes. 


Fjaerland has another peculiarity in its 
natural formation, which forms, so to say, a 
staircase up to the bear’s playground. 

I mean the high moraines, which at the 
mouth of the rivers lie up close against the 
walls of rock along the fjord, and give a pecu¬ 
liar character to the scenery. 

These moraines do not date from the latest 
glacial period, but from one which existed 
thousands of years before. 

They assume the most curious and pictur¬ 
esque forms, and are now covered with a rich 
vegetation ; great birch trees have taken root 
between the huge stones which have been shot 
forward by the moraines, stones which re¬ 
semble castles. 

The road winds like a ribbon between these 
mounds and beneath the waving ferns which 
adorn these memorials of the past, which are 
also carpeted with red strawberries. 

From this remarkable path there branches 
off a narrow mountain valley, lying somewhat 
higher, incredibly wild and romantic. 

It is this valley which is so dearly loved by 
the bears ; here they have their regular paths. 

The people of the district know these paths 
well, for they have often been obliged to 
follow the bears along here to kill them, 
when they have been too destructive to the 
cattle. 

But the Fjaerland folk shrink from killing 
the monarch of the mountains. They imagine 
that he is part of and belongs to their moun¬ 
tain kingdom. 

It was in such a valley that the bear stoiy I 
am about to relate happened. 

Yes, the story is true. I myself have heard 
it related by Johannes Mundal, the person 
who was concerned in it, and he is a fine, 
trustworthy man, much respected, and whose 
word would never be doubted by anyone who 
knew him. 

One autumn a bear had made his home a 
long way up in the valley, and no one could 
get near enough for a shot, so that the pursuit 
was at last given up in despair; and as time 
passed, the bear was quite forgotten. One day 
Johannes was up on the mountain getting 
down some old stumps of trees. He had just 
approached a narrow ravine which was the 
only available way to get up or down the 


mountain, when, quite forgetting the existence 
of the bear, he suddenly saw its tracks before 
his very eyes. 

He felt rather uncomfortable, being quite 
alone and without any weapons. Then he 
quickly determined to try and descend the 
ravine before the bear came across his path, for 
it was not a pleasant meeting-place, where his 
retreat could be so easily cut off. It was rather 
a serious consideration that in the ravine itself 
there was not room for one man to pass an¬ 
other, or an animal of any size. 

He begins hurriedly to descend the ravine— 
when what does he see ? Bruin coming up 
to meet him, and not slowly either. 

“ I know I grew pale,” says Johannes, “ for 
it flashed across my mind that there was only 
just room for one of us.” 

There is only room for one, just one. 

Instinctively he squeezes himself up against 
the wall of rock, throwing his arms round the 
trunk of an old tree up so high above him 
that his feet scarcely touch the ground be¬ 
neath. 

And what of bruin ? 

He dare not turn and go down; his enemies 
would kill him. It is as imperative a necessity 
for him to get up as it is for Johannes to get 
down. 

So he comes nearer and nearer, then he puts 
one fore and one hind foot down in the ravine, 
and the other feet against the bare rock on his 
left, climbs up the side, making himself as 
small as possible, so that Johannes (whom he 
has perceived) may have room to pass, and so 
one can get up safely, whilst the other can get 
down. 

I think that is the most charming story of a 
bear I have ever heard of. 

And the best of it was that none of the 
neighbours round would ever hunt that bear ; 
they would not kill it. 

So things are in Fjaerland. 

They told me numbers of stories about bears 
'when I was there, but they all resembled other 
stories I had heard before ; but this particular 
one is, I firmly believe, new. 

Yes, as I have said, perhaps the most in¬ 
teresting place in the whole of Sognefjord is 
Fjaerland .—From the Norwegian of Bolette 
C. Pavels , Larsen . 


There is a disposition in many households 
to let things go and have no fixed days or 
times for anything. This must end in squab¬ 
bles and disaster. Each member of the house¬ 
hold should have her work planned out and 
regulated, and a written list kept in each 
department for her guidance. 

If you have any precious china ornaments 
in your rooms, always dust them yourself, and 
no one else will be to blame if they are 
broken. 
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Staffordshire Cannock Chase coals make 
the hottest, cleanest, and clearest fires, and 
scarcely ever need the poker. 

Let every child have some practical training 
in work by which, if necessary, it can earn a 
living in later years. There is no more 
miserable creature in this world than the 
one that can do “nothing” when the pinch 
of poverty comes, and none happier than 
the one that is “ resourceful ” in case of 
emergency. 


A piece of white American baize cut to 
measure for kitchen dresser shelves is much 
nicer than newspaper or cloths, and can be 
kept very nice if wiped over with a damp 
flannel. 

The very smallest ends of candles which 
are no use for lights can be kept in a tin box, 
and some used to quicken .. fire when it bums 
low. A little sugar will do the same thing. 

Registers of the fireplaces in a bedroom 
should never be closed. 
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THE QUEEN OF THE VILLAGE. 

By LADY LINDSAY. 


“Come and dance on the green, Nancy, 

Come and dance on the green; 

The fiddles tune gay for the first of May, 

And the pole was decked at break of day— 

The prettiest sight e’er seen.” 

“ Nay, I’ll not dance on the green, Tony, 

Nay, I’ll not dance on the green. 

What care I if the mirth grow high, 

When ne’er shall my true love come whistling by, 

As in happier days that have been?” 

“Come and walk in the lane, Nancy, 

Come and walk in the lane; 

White thorn’s on the hedge by the green meadow’s edge, 
And flags are blossoming down in the sedge, 

And cowslips are thick on the plain.” 


“ Nay, I’ll not walk in the lane, Tony, 

Nay, I’ll not walk in the lane. 

What should I care for the wild flowers there, 

That my true love once gathered to tress in my hair, 
But never shall gather again?” 

“Come and let us be wed, Nancy, 

Come and let us be wed; 

I’ve silver, I trow, my dame to endow— 

A garden, a paddock, a warm house enow, 

And cushions of silk for thy bed.” 

“ Nay, but I will not be wed, Tony, 

Nay, but I will not be wed; 

For how could I smile did we walk down the aisle, 
My heart in its grief sobbing loud all the while, 
Because that my true love is dead?” 



A GOOD INVESTMENT. 

By H. MARY WILSON, Author of “ In Warwick Ward,” “ Sister Warwick,” etc. 


CHAPTER I. 

“The poor are God’s receivers, and the 
angels are His auditors.”— Proverb, 

Miss Phcebe Me Sims, taken at her own 
estimate, was just “ merely a little village 
dressmaker ” rather in demand, because she 
had a genius for being able to change, after a 
little sponging, a little “ turning ” and twist¬ 
ing, a few stitches here and a few additions 
there, a very Mondayish gown or mantle into 
quite a superior Sunday costume. 

But there was another kind of “ turning ” 
that Miss Phoebe was an adept in. Flow 
surprised she would be if she heard us say so! 
Y r et I know well that where she went tears 
gave place to smiles, burdens grew easier to 
bear, and pain and suffering more endurable. 

She had a niche in the annals of Leanstone 
village that no one else could have filled so 
well or so quaintly. 

“Wide will wear and tight will tear,” she 
would say, and in that generous spirit she 
went about her simple life, her total freedom 
from family ties of any kind giving her oppor¬ 
tunities of doing many kindnesses, and all so 
cheerily and humbly, and with such a broad 
unselfishness, that no one, man, woman, or 
child, in the place but loved and trusted her. 

One evening, Miss Phoebe McSims was 
sitting in her cottage kitchen. Her feet were 
resting on the polished fender, and her bright 
eyes were fixed on the glowing coals. The 


little kettle was pouring forth a column of 
steam from its spout and rattling its lid sug¬ 
gestively. On the round table at her elbow 
stood a tray that spoke silently of the delights 
of tea-time. A black cat purred at her feet. 

To my certain knowledge this is a faith¬ 
ful picture of Miss Phoebe and her surroundings 
at this hour of every evening for the past 
twenty years. 

Then why do I describe it to-day ? Be¬ 
cause there is a difference for once. 

The cat has rubbed against her without the 
usual answering caress, and for the first time 
on record the energetic hints of the kettle pass 
unnoticed. 

The cause lies in her lap—a letter that the 
afternoon postman brought her. It has been 
read so many times that the bright old eyes 
see each word as she gazes into the fire and 
thinks. 

“Madam, —Referring to the recent death 
of your sometime mistress, Mrs. Haldane 
Flood, I have the pleasure to inform you that 
the will includes a legacy to you of ^200 1 as 
a small acknowledgment of faithful ..vice 
and self-sacrifice during a long period cf 
severe trial to both mistress and maid/ This 
is the actual and gratifying form of the bequest. 
I hope shortly to forward you a cheque for the 
amount stated, and, with congratulations, 
remain faithfully yours,” etc. 

Do you wonder that Phoebe’s thoughts have 
carried her back to the past—to those years 


when she was lady’s-maid in that great ram¬ 
bling house in Devonshire ? 

It was during the early days of service, and 
because of her close attendance on her mis¬ 
tress through a time of sickness, that the 
unhappiness of her married life became known 
to her. She had locked the knowledge in her 
own heart with the key of a faithful silence, 
and then had striven daily and hourly by 
tender thoughtfulness to lighten what she 
could of that sad life’s burden. That had 
been her own life for thirty years. Then the 
release had come, and twenty years ago her 
widowed mistress had gone to Australia to 
live with a married daughter. She had not 
been able to take Phoebe with her, and Phoebe, 
feeling it impossible to begin again in a new 
situation, had settled down into a quiet 
cottage life, never straitened as to means, 
for she had a small annuity, bought with her 
careful savings, and her clever needle supplied 
the rest. 

Twenty years ago! Tears sprang to 
Phoebe’s eyes as she thought of the good 
kind mistress who had never forgotten her, 
and who could speak in dying of her 
“ own poor service ” with such affectionate 
appreciation. 

And now here she was—a woman of nearly 
seventy—with new possibilities thrust into her 
hands. 

“ There ! ” she murmured half aloud. “ It 
never rains, but it pours! Yesterday the 
copper fire refused to light, and to-day there’s 
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this letter, which is fit to keep me awake all 
night! ” 

Yet she laughed a little. For the acquisi¬ 
tion of wealth is a thing to make one cheery. 

/200! 

And she, an old woman, with not so many 
years before her! What was she to do with 
it ? This was a new and quite a perplexing 
thought. 

“ I’ve tried to be * penny wise ’ all these 
years; I do hope I sha’n’t be ‘ pound foolish * 
now. It is a great responsibility to be rich ! ” 

The birdlike face was getting quite excited, 
and the hands that lay on the letter began to 
tremble. 

“This would never do,” thought the kettle. 
“ Her mind must be distracted.” And it 
promptly and wisely boiled over. 

The little extravagance of putting an extra 
spoonful into the pot and of spreading the 
butter rather thickly will be forgiven Miss 
McSims under the circumstances. And the 
meal so far restored her equanimity that she 
was able to wash up as usual and to wring out 
her teacloth afterwards and hang it up In the 
back garden as if nothing had happened. 

If she was tempted then to sit down as 
before and think and think, the matter was 
taken out of her hands, for a knock at the 
door interrupted her as she was putting her 
blue china tea-things in her corner cupboard ; 
and soon, with a shawl thrown round her, she 
was hurrying to a neighbour’s cottage. 

The large blue lawyer’s envelope lay almost 
forgotten in her pocket, while she helped a 
tired mother and soothed and amused a fretful 
feverish child. 

But next day Phoebe felt the discomfort of 
indecision again. “ Money is such a slippery 
thing unless you manage it properly,” she 
thought; and, as was her way, an old pro¬ 
verb came into her mind to fit her mood and 
rang its rhythm to and fro in a distracting 
manner :— 

“ Money calls, but does not stay, 

It is round and rolls away.” 

So at last she dressed herself in her best 
bonnet and mantle — garments that were 
triumphant advertisements of her powers of 


“ turning ” and altering—and, leaving the 
black cat mistress of the fireside, she locked 
up the cottage and made her way to the 
vicarage. 

It seemed a bold stroke to consult so 
important a person as the Vicar. But the 
matter was important and must be her excuse. 

How quickly she felt at ease in his kindly 
presence! He put her into the comfortable 
chair by the fire and turned his own round 
from the table ; and then, seeing that she was 
panting from the climb up the hill and a 
certain amount of nervousness, told her not to 
hurry, for he had plenty of time to give her. 
He knew that two sermons were waiting to be 
written; but he could steal hours from the 
night for that. Ana he knew, too, that duties 
never clash. 

Presently the fateful blue envelope was in 
his hands, and he was reading the contents. 

“ Why, dear Miss McSims ! I congratulate 
you ! This is excellent news ! And I thought 
when you came in that it was trouble you 
were bearing, for yourself or for someone 
else ! ” 

“ Thank you, sir, thank you ! But really— 
and don’t think me a very foolish old woman 
—I am feeling a little troubled too. What 
am I to do with this money, sir ? You see, 
I’ve got my annuity, and I am wiry still and 
am earning a nice bit some weeks—really 
more than I spend—and I’ve no one be¬ 
longing to me, unless it’s a distant cousin 
or two whose names I hardly know. The 
fact is, sir, I have made bold to come and ask 
you to help me to use it rightly; for I can’t 
put it all by for ‘a rainy day.’ It seems so 
ungrateful to go hoarding it all up for myself. 
Oh, I’m such a poor hand at explaining what I 
mean! But perhaps you can understand, sir, 
that money coming from my poor mistress 
seems more sacred than my own earnings.” 

It was a long sentence for Miss McSims, 
and her voice trembled as she finished. 

The Vicar could not look at her kind, eager 
old face unmoved. He wondered as he 
listened how many received legacies in this 
spirit of simple earnestness as trust money. 

“I see,” he said gently. “You want to 
invest it in the best way, ‘ where thieves do 


not break through and steal.’ Will you wait 
a minute and let me think what is best ? We 
must remember that your old mistress, in 
giving this to you, had the wish to secure 
comfort for your declining years. We must 
look at all sides dispassionately. But now 
let me think.” 

There was a long silence. 

Miss Phoebe sat with her hands neatly 
folded in her lap, and the Vicar, with his 
head resting on his hand, pondered the 
matter with a prayer, we may be sure, for 
“ right judgment.” 

At last he looked up. 

“ Suppose,” he said, “that with ^"ioo you 
increased your annuity, and that you put the 
rest, in two instalments (for I believe you may 
only put in ^50 each year) into the Post 
Office Savings Bank to draw from as you find 
others who need help. I know, from the 
world’s point of view, this is bad advice, for 
you will not get much interest on your money 
—not that kind of interest, I mean,” and he 
smiled, knowing his listener would understand 
his meaning. 

“ Oh, that is what I should like so much ! ” 
she cried, her face lighting up quite gleefully 
—“ a ‘ purse tied with a spider’s web ’ when 
people are in trouble ! ” 

“ And yet,” added the Vicar, “ I have a 
great fear in the matter. There are many 
base souls who will try to take advantage of 
your hoard. If only, dear friend, you could 
keep the possession of it a secret between 
ourselves, it would be so much safer ! ” 

“ I could do so, of course, sir, if you think 
it is best. I learnt long ago that ‘ least said 
is soonest mended.’ ” And the answer was a 
little wistful. 

“Your real happiness will come in the dis¬ 
pensing of your hoard, you will find. And I 
have thought, I hope, of a very useful outlet 
for it. Will you let me talk my idea over 
with my sister who lives in London, and who 
is coming to see me this evening for a few 
days ? Then we will both come and see you, 
and make plans. I see what this legacy is 
going to do. It will help a great many 
‘ lame dogs over stiles ! ’ ” 

(To be concluded.) 


LOG OF VOYAGE TO THE CAPE, 

AND DIARY OF ARMY NURSING IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


PART III. 

Sisters’ Quarters, Waterloo Green, 
No. 2, Gen. Hospital, Wynberg. 

Jan. 24.—Had our letters to-day, dated 
Jan. 3—the joy of getting a mail! I’ve had 
several letters already from Cape Town, Wyn¬ 
berg, Rondebosch—but this is the first real 
mail, though your letters were only written a 
day or two after I started. 

Tiny left to-night in the Maine . I’m well 
content to be here for the present, but long 
for the front before leaving Africa. The 
Africa I have always longed for. 

I loved the very shape of the map as a 
child, and all my training years dreamed of 
nursing at the Cape. And it comes up to, 
and surpasses, all I imagined. 

I passed a perfect bungalow to-day — 
thatched from the top of the roof to the edge 
of the verandah; and the entire front of the 
verandah curtained with stephanotis, bougain- 
villia, and a flame-colour cluster flower. And 
the mountains. There’s a glory of grandeur 
in the mountains which nothing else has, and 
the clouds are so lovely hanging over them, 


and half way down them ; now veiled, now 
unveiled again. 

And the climate. Sunshine is the chief 
ingredient of happiness; and this is the land 
of sunshine and of flowers. 

Yesterday several Red Cross vans of medical 
patients arrived at the Cape. Pathetic to see 
the poor things unloading, and limping, or 
being carried to the different tents. What 
will it be when we take in the wounded from 
the next battle ? Some of the men are keen 
on going back to have another slap at the 
Boers. But so many say that having been 
through three actions—Glencoe, Magersfon- 
tein and ModderRiver—they have had enough, 
and all agree that this is the most terrible 
campaign—that Egypt was nothing to it. 

We hear no news here, as Lord Kitchener 
has suppressed all publications. But it is said 
that it is known in England that Ladysmith is 
relieved. We don’t know it here. 

To-morrow I have “ orderly duty,” for which 
we all take turns. I shall be in camp from 
8.30 a.m. till 9 P.M., only running home at 
12 for some lunch. The other Sisters are off 
in the afternoon, and I have nearly all the 


tents then. To-day Sister - took my 

tents for the evening, so I had a half day. 
Another day I take hers. 

I had not stirred from home in off-duty till 
yesterday. Then I badly wanted some things 
from Cape Town, so went in by train. But 
it’s half-an-hour’s journey, and I had only 
forty minutes there—rather a rush. Had 
strawberries and cream and ices (dainties un¬ 
known in camp) and rushed some of my 
shopping. Very hot. 

I ordered a bicycle, finding it impossible to 
walk in this heat, hiring at £2 a month. It 
arrived to-day, a ramshackle brake tied with 
string, valves gone—no good at all. Oh for 
my own ! Miss D. kindly lent me hers, and I 
rode to Rondebosch—three or four miles to 
the H.’s. A lovely house and garden, cro¬ 
quet lawn and tennis courts and shady trees; 
and one is still surprised at the English 
luxury and delicacy of these half-foreign 
houses. Some notables calling whose names 
I forget. Then we sat in the garden. The 
lovely mountains quite near, just towering 
above us. So strange to ride along these red- 
dust roads, under fir-trees, and by semi-tropical 
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gardens and flower-covered bungalows, and 
to ask the way of coloured people. I long 
for a camera or brush to give you an idea 
of it. Coming home I called at the Vicarage 
close to us. 

Mrs. L. lives near and is so charming. A 
lovely house and garden; and she will kindly 
take charge of my trunks whem I’m ordered 
off at a moment’s notice “ with my bundle on 
my shoulder” up country. 

A month ago to-day I was riding along a 
Somersetshire road—a cold frosty day. Ages 
seem to have passed since then—not only 
because we have gone from Christmas to mid¬ 
summer so quickly, but all the varied experi¬ 
ences of a month seem to cover many happy 
years. 

Thursday , Jan. 25.—Midnight. Have 
been on “ orderly duty ” all day, which is very 
tiring, but I have so enjoyed it. I went up to 
camp ns usual, ran home to lunch at 12, then 
stayed in camp till after 9 P.M., having charge 
of nearly all the eighty-five tents in the after¬ 
noon while the other Sisters were off duty. 
Of course the orderlies are on duty. An 
immense amount of walking about from tent 
to tent, and one has to receive the visitors 
who come with flowers, etc., in the afternoon. 
The doctors are camped in bell-tents under 
the pines. Everything is so well done, and 
the entire staff so efficient. The orderlies too 
work excellently under direction. Absolute 
asepsis—as we understand it—impossible in 
field-surgery; but the fresh air does instead, 
and the results are excellent. No wound 
seems to go wrong. An utterly smashed 
limb can’t, of course, heal by first intention, 
but there is little suppuration. One finds that 
surgery and the ways of surgeons are much 
alike all the world over. I’m glad to be so 
well up in my surgical work, for no nurse ever 
trained at the South Devon without blessing 
the thoroughness of the training. 

It must have been tremendous work for 
the first Sisters getting everything in order. 
Now there are dressing-tins and almost every¬ 
thing one wants. No sterilising though. The 
English Government is a wonderful institution. 
Think of the labour and expense of getting 
the entire equipment for a field hospital over 
here, the daily commissariat, the large staff to 
be maintained. They are even laying an electric 
light for the entire camp. Now it is abso- 
lutelvdark, and after sundown one gropes about, 
tumbling over the ropes of the tents, or half- 
lighted by carrying a hurricane lantern. It’s 
quite a weird scene. And all so interesting. 

I’m half afraid the British soldier is not so 
keen on fighting for Queen and Country as of 
yore. So many say they “have had enough,” 
and want to go home. This is especially the 
case—which is natural—with Reservists, who 
have wives and families at home. But some 
are equally eager to get to the front again, 
and “ to get their own back,” as they say, 


from the Boers. Of course we don’t see 
terrible sights here. One wound is just like 
another, whether caused by a Mauser bullet at 
Magersfontein or by a surgeon’s scalpel at 
home. It’s when we get to the front, and 
perhaps actually close to the battlefield, that 
we shall have stirring tales to tell. 

Another quaint South African picture :— 

1 met a Malay funeral procession close to 
camp, the coffin palled with an embroidered 
scarlet shawl, six coloured men staggering 
under the weight. The two women who were 
chief mourners, swathed in white; the other 
women following in brightest colours—green 
bodices and brilliant pink scarfs turbaned 
round their heads and black faces. One 
Moorish-looking man in a fez (possibly the 
husband) was close behind the coffin, and he 
touched his hat to me as abjectly as they do. 
Wasn’t that pathetic in the midst of his own 
grief?—if they feel grief: do they ? I stopped 
one of the women and asked her about it. 
She said the dead was a “ big fat woman, very 
fat,” who was quite well yesterday. Two 
hours afterwards they were still there, only 
waiting under the pine-trees, not now pro¬ 
cessing. The body was in the mortuary 
awaiting interment, and they would follow 
to the grave when it was brought out again. 
The mourners in white were crouched by the 
empty bier, with heads between their knees. 
The gaily-attired women laughing and talking 
near. I hear the Mohammedans may not 
mourn the dead with any outward show of 
grief. 

Jan. 26.—Went to Cape Town again this 
afternoon to finish my shopping, so as to be 
ready at any moment for the front. Bought 
kit-bag, folding bath, sacking water-bottle, 
etc., all necessary for up-country. Cooled on 
Dix’s verandah, the cafe, with ices and straw¬ 
berries and cream. It’s so nice to come back 
again to work in the quiet camp, with the 
trees all round ; and this evening there was a 
glorious Alpine effect on the more distant 
mountains at sunset. 

Jan. 27.—An interesting day. Much work 
this morning dressing, etc. Some photos 
were taken of the Army Medical Staff—all 
surgeons and Sisters assembling under the 
trees at mid-day as the bugles played the 
officers’ call. 

After hurried lunch—we have bread and 
butter and cheese, wine, fruit and coffee for 
luncheon : dinner on coming off duty between 
eight and nine in the evening—caught a train 
to Minsenberg on False Bay, the nearest sea 
to us. Spent the afternoon with the F.’s. 
Most interesting people. This is their country 
seaside bungalow at Minsenberg, where they 
live completely al fresco, and bathe after my 
own heart. Miss — and I walked for miles 
over the sands in our bare feet, with the waves 
washing over them—a lovely expanse of break - 
ing green waves—and beyond them the B. 


Mountains, the ones I have loved so much 
from camp, my rosy Alps at sundown. It is 
such an unusual combination to have sea and 
mountains. The sandy shore abounds in 
quaint blue jelly-fish, shaped as a covered 
Venetian gondola, and with long, floating, 
deep-blue strings, sometimes beaded. They 
sting horridly, and are called “ men-of-war ” 
from the way they sail on the water. If you 
crush them with your foot, they pop with the 
noise of a small cannonade. I don’t know 
their scientific name. 

Rumour of another serious reverse from 
Buffer. We only hope it is not true. How 
intensely Cape people feel it all! I told Miss 
D. the rumoured news I had heard, and she 
immediately began to cry, wailed, “ We feared 
it, we feared it! Oh, we know Natal, and the 
€lreadful country it is. What will happen to 
England! ” Our men, too, all speak of the 
terrible difficulty of the country, and complain 
bitterly of the impossibility of fighting the 
Boers, because they are not straight, and will 
not meet their opponents fairly. 

I just missed seeing Sir Alfred Milner this 
afternoon, he was walking on the sands quite 
near. And Lord Roberts was in a little 
special train in front. How the men worship 
“ Lord Bobs ! ” 

Sunday , Jan. 28.—The Archbishop preach¬ 
ing at the church close by to-day; but I didn’t 
' manage to hear him, as morning and evening 
one is on duty. The two Topsies walked off 
after lunch of their own accord, so we had to 
get tea and keep the kitchen fire going. 

The ways of coloured maidens ! 

Jan. 29.—One wakes always to Midsummer 
mornings, with no fear (as at home) that the 
sunshine will vanish. You cannot imagine 
the charm of the place—of the flowers, of the 
air, of the mountains—unless you have seen it. 
I have never seen anything in Norway or 
Switzerland like the cloud effects on the moun¬ 
tains. And one thinks of Ruskin, the cloud- 
lover, now gone to his long home, and his dim 
mind undimmed again. 

My men press the silver leaves (the only 
silver-leaved tree in the world, I believe) 
and send them home as cards with mottoes 
on them—others knit, and some make won¬ 
derful wool-work belts. The soldier is just a 
Mariston man, and I can’t say more for him 
than that. 

Evening. Startling news ! They have 
telegraphed for a Sister to be sent to the front, 
and, if it’s not cancelled in the morning, I’m 
to be the one to go. 

You can imagine how excited I feel, and I 
want to go dreadfully—though there’ll be a 
little regret at leaving all the charming friends 
here, and I know no one at Durban or Spyt- 
fontein where I’m to be sent. But I shall see 
the smoke of conflict I expect—terrible though 
it is. 

(To he continued.) 


SOME WORDS IN SEASON. 

By GORDON STABLES, M.D., C.M., R.N. (“ MEDICUS ”). 


Is it not pleasant, girls, to think that though 
spring still lingers -in the valleys, and hardly 
has the sun yet chased cold winter from 
the mountain-tops, summer is on ahead, and 
that May will usher us into the joys of 
June ? 

Invalids specially, but perhaps every one of 
you, must long for that happy time, for all 
creatures and all plants and flowers love the 
sunshine. Though I am writing these lines on a 
bleak wintry night in January, w r ith the wind 
roaring “ snell and cauld ” from over the hills, 


snow in the clouds, and frost in the air, I can 
see in imagination my roses all in bloom; 
many a wild flower, wanton to be pressed, 
lifting its sweet face to the blue of the sky; 
the mavis lilting wildly in thickets of spruce ; 
the lark singing high, high against the fleecy 
cloud; and the bees in their thousands 
making murmuring music among my scented 
linden-trees. 

Soft and low breathes the balmy air 
through the chestnuts and sycamores in 
gentlest whispers, as if afraid to disturb the 


bird-melody every-where swelling around. But 
the very brooklets seem to thank Heaven for 
the blue skies and sunshine, as over their 
pebbly beds they go singing to the sea. 

I am here brought back to my senses and 
to stern winter’s reality by the entry of my 
secretary with the evening mail. 

“ Why, Roberts, your coat is covered with 

snow ! Surely it cannot-” 

“Ah, but it is, sir!” he interrupts; “and 
I’m not sure we won’t have a heavy faff. 
Shall I stir the fire, sir ? ” 
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THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 


“ Yes, Roberts ; though I never go near it, 
I confess it makes a room look cheerful.” 

Well, 1 must give my readers just a few 
seasonable hints which may or may not be 
useful to all. 

The Thoughtless Girl. 

I know a good many of the species. She 
may read my papers, or if they are read to 
her, the words go into her head by one little 
pink-shell ear and out at the other. She 
takes life precious easy, and never objects to 
how much anybody puts herself about to 
make her comfortable. She loves dress, 
though, and would soon fade and die if she 
hadn’t a looking-glass to nod and smile into 
fifty times a day. She wouldn’t think or 
dream of getting up betimes in winter, and 
even now that the year is on the turn she 
comes dawdling down to breakfast after 
having been called by her sisters and brothers 
and mother five times at least. This thought¬ 
less girl is lively enough at night, however ; in 
fact you might call her more of a moth than a 
butterfly. 

Well, I’m sorry for her, because though she 
cannot waken soon of a morning, she will 
awaken all too soon to the stern realities of 
life. But I don’t really hanker after girl- 
readers of this sort. 

The Thoughtful Lassie. 

Yes, she is more to my taste. She may 
not be quite so good-looking as her somewhat 
careless, not to say lazy, sister ; but she is 
simple, unaffected and straightforward, and 
there is a considerable probability that she 
will be the first to be married. I tell you 
what it is, girls : a great many men have a 
dislike to either wooing or marrying a very 
pretty girl. You see, she has the fatal gift of 
beauty, and a man looks upon her as some¬ 
what insincere. She needs a deal of flattery 
because she has always been used to it, and 
may have had a half-score lovers before he 
met her. Then again, a girl who needs 
flattery is usually a bit of a flirt, and who can 
tell whether or not that flirting is certain 
to end with the bonds (or bondage) of 
matrimony ? 

Your thoughtful girl, although fond enough 
of walking in the sweet sunshine with a lady 
companion, fond of talking, and fond of 
games, has always a reserve fund of common- 
sense about her, and not being selfish, is an 
excellent housekeeper, not being ashamed to 
help her mother in many a way that serves to 
make life less of a burden to her. 

The one girl may sing with the poet Gay— 

“ Life is a jest, and all things show it ; 

I thought so once, but now I know it.” 

But the other will tell you that— 

“ Life is real, life is earnest, 

And the grave is not its goal! ” 

The Girl’s Own Bath. 

I have told my readers what this means, 
but it is many years ago, and a good story is 
worth repeating. Besides, we are constantly 
having new subscribers. 

Now this is just the very best season in 
which to start the matutinal tub. There is an 
old and ignorant idea, which among country 
people is still extant, to the effect that you 
must not go into cold water when the skin is 
hot and probably perspiring. Now the very 
reverse has been proved. And in Turkish 
baths they pour cold water over one when the 
body is beaded over with sweat, and you 
should never take a cold bath when the body 
is chilled, nor after a restless and semi-sleep- 
ness night, because you will not have sufficient 
reaction. 

Again, if fatigued, whether hot or cold, you 
must not take a cold bath. 

But here is my advice, and it has benefited 


thousands, judging from the number of letters 
I get almost every week. Have an ordinary 
sitz or flat bath, and the biggest sort of 
sponge you can obtain. Into this put a 
bucketful of water the night before. Then 
next morning place some hot water in the 
washing-stand basin, and with a piece of Sun¬ 
light soap and flannel quickly wash all the 
body over. Now step immediately into the 
bath and use the big sponge about half a 
dozen times. I wish you to remember that 
you need not remain in the cold water even 
half a minute. Towelling comes next, and 
this is most excellent exercise in itself. A 
few minutes of the dumb-bells when half 
dressed will complete your victory over the 
bogey “ cold.” You will want to sing all the 
day, and gradually the rose-tint will return to 
your cheek, the sparkle to your eyes, and the 
carmine to those lips that erst were pale and 
dry. 

What about Clothing? 

Oh, you must not change yet awhile, and if 
at all delicate, or whether or not for that 
matter, you should really wear all-wool under¬ 
clothing. 

Here is a hint, however, worth remember¬ 
ing. If going for long walks or rides on the 
bike, dress rather loosely, and do not wear so 
much clothing. If hot never stand nor wait 
about. You are never to 

Spurt up Hills. 

Doing so stretches the heart, and its walls get 
thin, especially the right side thereof. There 
is no cure, but by doing so you will most 
assuredly bring on yourself headaches, breath¬ 
lessness, fulness of the head, and very many 
other terribly painful symptoms, which all too 
often are the forerunners of an early death. I 
speak advisedly when I say that not ninety per 
cent, of record-making men would pass for 
Government appointments owing to the fact 
of their having disorganised hearts. Cycling 
has been not only a pastime but a study of 
mine for well-nigh thirty years. I am right to 
warn you therefore. 

About Dress. 

The birds have all resumed their summer 
attire, and why should not you dress attrac¬ 
tively ? I myself, like many, if not all, men, 
delight to see a well-dressed woman, be she 
young or not quite so young. “ What did she 
wear ?—what had she on ? ” are questions 
sometimes put to me by one of my little 
daughters, when I say that I had to stop for 
some time in the street and talk to a charming 
woman and charmingly dressed, whom for the 
life of me I could not name. “ What had she 
on ? ” I reply. “ Why, a hat, of course, and 
a frock of some sort, but I cannot describe it 
further than to say it became her.” 

A girl should take time to dress—neatly. 
But she ought not to keep her brother waiting 
and fidgeting about, lighting cigarette after 
cigarette and tossing them only half-smoked 
among the shrubbery. I like a girl to have 
something odd or different from what other 
people wear about her. So long as she does 
not wear birds’ skins ! That is vulgar and 
fearsome. But don’t be like the mob. Have 
a taste of your own, and you’ll be attractive. 
If I enter a shop to buy neckties, the young 
man is sure to twirl one round his fingers and 
say, “This style is very much in vogue now, 
sir! ” “ Is it,” I answer; “ then please show 

me some ties that are not in vogue.” 

I’m not quite Alone. 

No, there are other men just like me. List, 
oh, list to the chant of the following writer, 
and I could sing a good bass to his lay about 
charming women. 

“ That superabundant brains and surpassing 
beauty may but seldom be combined ; yet it 
does not follow that all women of good sense 
and sharp intellect are necessarily plain. That 


bright thoughts enliven the most ordinary face 
until the reflection of the mind shining out in 
all its radiance makes one forget that the 
features are not pure Grecian, and leads us to 
believe that such a woman is in reality a great 
beauty. That the vivacious creature of vary¬ 
ing moods and quaint fancies is the one to 
charm. A man forgets all the type of beauty 
she may or may not possess, so interested 
does he become in the pleasing study of a 
mind that renders her face ever winning, 
irresistible, and pleasing, because, like the 
surface of a lake, there comes a change with 
every varying emotion. That the attractive 
woman should cultivate the mind, for a grace 
of soul and education of spirit count for more 
than limpid eyes, a rosebud mouth, and a 
dimpled chin. That she should be ever 
teachable, for there is not one iota of lovable¬ 
ness in the man or woman who thinks he or 
she knows it all.” 

Should Girls be Joyful? 

Why not girls as well as boys ? Only they 
must be far less forward, and a girl who is too 
impulsive and impetuous in her talk should 
put a guard on her tongue. Such girls are 
looked upon as frivolous, and repel men. 
1 hey would be more cautious if they could 
hear some things that men say about them 
when together smoking their whiffs. I hate 
to hear any girl run down. I like the sex 
almost as much as I do dogs. 

By the way, many girls who have visited my 
caravan, and who knew the beautiful St. 
Bernard, Lassie, will sympathise with me when 
I tell them she is dead. I can say with 
Byron— 

“My heart lies buried in my poor dog’s 
grave.” 

Well, to resume, let girls enjoy all life’s 
pleasures now, for alas ! sorrow and sadness 
come all too soon. But in all modesty mind. 
The girl who is boisterous or half hysterical or 
too ready to laugh at anything anyone says in 
the drawing-room or tennis-lawn is not fit to be 
in society. A hospital would suit her better, 
and that hospital should be on the top of Ben 
Nevis, where she would have the benefit of 
quiet and calmness, and any amount of fresh 
air. 

“ Languidity ” in Girls. 

I guess the word “ languidity ” is coined by 
myself. N'importe. Well, a girl of this sort 
can never be any use when married. Lolling 
on a sofa and reading the last new novel won’t 
do six months after your nuptial day, and 
don’t you forget it. 

A Real Girl. 

Beauty isn’t going to fight the battle of life 
for you, though it may help. If you want to 
be a real girl, don’t ape the “ new women,” 
but study your health in all you do. Take the 
life-giving, bracing bath early in the morning. 
Lying in bed bleaches you and attenuates 
your muscles. Dress easy. Hornets and 
wasps are going out of fashion. Paint, or play 
your fiddle or piano. It will amuse you and 
while away many a weary hour, though not 
one girl in a thousand can play well. Keep 
your temper whatever happens. Never let 
your feelings cause you to talk too much or 
too glibly. 

Don’t worry, and you’ll be strong in time 
if not so already. Do not let your thoughts 
dwell on a possible married future. Have 
some aim or object in life. Study all physi¬ 
cal outdoor exercises, but don’t try to be as 
strong as your brother. Finally, pray to and 
trust in God. There are many things you 
cannot understand, nor can I, but I just try to 
hold fast. 

If I can get one girl out of a hundred to 
take the advice I give in this paper, I shall 
have done a little good. 


DIFFERENT WAYS OF MAKING AND SERVING FRENCH 

PASTRY AND CAKES. 


s I write I have in 
my mind’s eye the 
tempting-looking 
chocolate and coffee 
eclaiis that most 
high-class confec¬ 
tioners display. But 
these high-class con¬ 
fectioners are not to 
be found in all towns, 
to say nothing of the 
numberless small country places where any 
variety of that species is unknown, and yet it 
is often here that hostesses are at a loss to find 
something a little out of the common with 
which to regale their guests at the small social 
functions in which most people find enjoyment. 
Chocolate eclairs are universal favourites with 
old and young, and yet they are seldom to be 
seen where the refreshments provided are 
home-made. Let no one say, “How absurd 
to try to make these delicacies from written 
instructions! ” a remark, I must own with 
regret, that I should not be surprised to hear, 
for truly in many of the recipes one reads the 
quantities are vague, and the length of time 
required for cooking often left to one’s 
imagination, while whether the oven should 
be hot, cool or moderate, is a point apparently 
not worth consideration. I can only suppose 
that in these days of cookery schools and 
County Council classes scattered all over the 
country, writers think details are super¬ 
fluous. And yet generally it is the details 
which make or mar not only the recipes, 
but many other things in life. Want of 
detail, then, shall not be laid to the charge 
of this paper, and if attention be paid to 
that, I feel sure I can promise my readers 
success. 

Personally my experience is that French 
pastry is easier to manipulate than puff pastry, 
and it is a great deal more digestible and not 
any more expensive, though cheapness cannot 
be claimed for it; but there are occasions 
when it is necessary to launch forth a little in 
the matter of expense. 

Before giving the actual recipes I should 
like to say a little about weights and measures. 
My reason for doing so is this: a little time 
ago, in speaking to a friend with whom I was 
staying, about the usefulness of reliable recipes, 
she remarked, “I do wish that in giving 
quantities the American plan of measuring in 
cups and spoons was followed instead of 
always employing weights and scales, for it 
frequently happens that the latter are not 
available in houses of modest means,” and she 
went on to say that her scales were far too 
cumbersome to weigh anything under pounds, 
and that as she often had to do her own 
cooking when anything special was required 
(for her menage consisted of two inexperienced 
domestics), it was a great boon and a real help 
if cups and spoons replaced scales. “ A word 
to the wise is sufficient,” and I made a mental 
note that henceforth in writing cookery articles 
I would always give the equivalent for 
avoirdupois weight. I shall carry out my 
resolution by beginning the reform to-day. 
After this digression we will come back to the 
subject in hand. 

French Pastry. —Five ounces (five table¬ 
spoonfuls not heaped up) of pastry flour, two 
ounces (two tablespoonfuls) of castor sugar, 
three ounces of butter (one ounce is a piece 
the size of a walnut), half a pint of water (one 
tumblerful), a quarter of a teaspoonful of salt, 
one teaspoonful of flavouring of any kind, 
three small eggs. Take a saucepan of the 
capacity of two pints, put in the water, butter, 


salt and sugar; when boiling fast sift in the 
flour with one hand and stir vigorously with 
a wooden spoon with the other. Remove 
from the fire and heat well until the lumpy- 
looking mass becomes perfectly smooth ; when 
this is accomplished add the eggs one at a 
time (unbeaten). As each egg is added you 
will find the mixture again separates and has a 
lumpy appearance, but it will get smooth with 
beating and stirring. The lightness of the 
pastry depends entirely upon the beating, for 
it is in this process that the necessary air is 
beaten in. In passing I might say that we 
stir when we wish to mix, but we beat when 
a mixture depends upon the amount of air 
beaten in for its lightness. The flavouring 
goes in last, and then the pastry is ready to 
make up into any desired shape, the most 
popular being a roll. Take a dessertspoonful 
of the mixture and roll lightly with the 
hand on a floured board until you have a roll 
three and a half inches in length, and about 
two or two and a half inches in circumference. 
They should be free from cracks, and if made 
this size you will get at least fourteen Sclairs 
from the amount of pastry I have given. 
Place on a slightly greased baking tin, and 
bake in a moderately hot oven until well risen 
and of a pale fawn colour. Twenty minutes 
is generally long enough for this; after¬ 
wards they should be allowed to dry and 
become quite firm in a rather cooler heat for 
three-quarters of an hour. I must expatiate 
upon the baking, for it is so important. 
Many people can make, few can bake, and 
I think most will agree with me, that the 
latter needs far more experience than the 
former. 

If the oven for French pastry be too cool at 
first, it will not rise properly; and when it has 
risen be careful not to move it until the surface 
is firm to the touch; if the cold air (which is 
much heavier than hot air) is allowed to fall 
upon it before being set, the weight of it will 
cause the pastry to fall irretrievably. Now 
we have the reason for never banging the 
oven door. Therefore a moderately hot oven 
for first twenty minutes, and a more gentle 
heat for rest of time. To be very exact, 350° 
F. to begin with, and 300° to finish. When 
cooked enough the pastry should be crisp and 
of a pale brown colour. Sift on to a sieve or 
place round a plate to allow the steam to 
escape from underneath, and when cold finish 
them off with whipped cream or custard 
inside and icing on the outside. 

The rolls must be split open with a knife, 
a spoonful of cream or custard nicely flavoured 
inserted. If the cream is unobtainable make 
a custard as follows : One tablespoonful of 
cornflour, one cup of milk (half pint), one 
tablespoonful of sugar, two eggs beaten, 
flavouring. Mix the cornflour smoothly with 
the milk, add sugar and eggs. Stir over a 
gentle heat until quite thick. Turn on to a 
wetted plate and when cold, use. This is a 
very good substitute for cream and not much 
trouble to make. 

Icing for coating.—Eight tablespoonfuls of 
icing sugar, two tablespoonfuls of coffee 
essence, four tablespoonfuls of water. Put 
coffee and water into a small saucepan and 
then stir in the sugar. Stir over the most 
gentle heat until the icing is smooth and thick 
enough to coat the back of the spoon. By 
coating the spoon I mean the icing should 
only just run off, for if too thin it looks poor 
and unfinished, and if too thick the pastry 
lacks the professional appearance it should 
have. The icing may be varied by using the 
juice of a lemon or orange instead of water and 


coffee ; if chocolate icing be preferred, allow 
one ounce of chocolate, Fry’s soluble is best, to 
half a small cup of water, boil until dissolved, 
and add sugar as before, flavour with vanilla, 
and use. Instead of making the eclairs into 
rolls, they look very pretty made in the shape 
of meringues. Tea-spoons must be used for 
shaping, and being smaller they will only take 
forty minutes to cook ; of course, the finishing 
off is the same. 

Victoria Sandwiches. —These are most 
superior and, as far as I know, are only to be 
obtained at one well-known confectioner’s in 
the West End. Make the pastry exactly 
as for eclairs , except that the sugar and 
flavouring are left out and a little more salt 
added. Make up into rolls and brush each 
over with a little beaten egg, bake until crisp. 
When cold, split open, have some mustard 
and cress washed scrupulously clean, place 
some inside each roll with a teaspoonful of 
good salad-dressing and a boned sardine. 
Serve daintily on a folded napkin garnished 
with parsley. Watercress, shred lettuce, or 
any other green-meat may replace the cress, 
while it is hardly necessary to remind my 
readers that any cooked fish, hard-boiled eggs, 
or finely-cut pieces of chicken will find as 
much favour as the sardine. 

A very favourite sweet which one often 
meets with abroad and occasionally in 
England is a Gdteau a la Princesse. It is so 
pretty that I really must give the readers of 
the “ G. O. P.” the benefit of the recipe. 

Gdteau a la Princesse. —Make some French 
pastry as directed for eclairs and drop it in 
rounds about the size of a halfpenny on to a 
greased baking-tin. If a forcing-bag and 
pipe are at hand, put a tablespoonful of the 
mixture into it and force it out sharply; this 
will ensure the drops being of a uniform size. 
Do not have them too large. Bake for half 
an hour. The little cakes look much nicer if 
brushed with beaten egg before being cooked. 
Take a round of sponge cake (or short crust 
not rolled too thin) as large as a breakfast 
plate. Dip each cake into syrup (which I will 
give instructions for presently), and arrange in 
a circle on the flat round of cake. It must be 
done quickly and a strainer used for dipping 
the cakes into the syrup. This makes them 
adhere to the foundation besides giving a 
brilliant surface. Place two more rows on 
the top of this until you have formed a kind 
of wall with a well in the middle. Whip half 
a pint of thick cream flavour and sweeten to 
taste, pile it high in the middle and decorate 
with few dried fruits. Custard may be used 
instead of the cream; whichever is employed 
it must be piled high to give a handsome 
appearance to the dish, which should be served 
on a round silver dish. 

Syrup for coating. — Three-quarters of a 
pound (three teacup fills) of loaf sugar, a quarter 
of a pint of water (one cup). Put sugar and 
water into a saucepan, and when dissolved boil 
briskly over the fire until on dropping a little 
into cold water it sets ; use at once , as it very 
soon goes sugary. When taken from the fire 
it is an excellent plan to plunge the saucepan 
into another utensil containing hot water. 
This prevents the syrup getting sugary or 
crystallising. Stir as little as possible for the 
same reason. While the sugar and water are 
boiling skim if needful; it depends entirely 
upon the sugar whether there is little or much 
scum. Inferior sugar throws up a good deal; 
cane sugar is the best to use. 

There is another kind of pastry which is 
much more lik*? cake both in appearance and 
texture. It is made with the following 
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ingredients: Three large eggs, four table- 
spoonfuls of good flour, five tablespoonfuls of 
castor sugar, three tablespoonfuls of butter 
(melted), pinch of salt, flavouring. Put the 
eggs into a good-sized mixing-bowl, whisk in 
the sugar, place the basin over a pan of hot 
water and whisk until the mixture is quite 
thick and light in colour. It will take at 
least twenty minutes to get it the right 
consistency ; the heat from the water helps the 
eggs to thicken more quickly. The flour and 
butter go in alternately. They should not be 
stirred in but folded in with a few turns of the 
whisk. Plave ready a small Yorkshire 
pudding tin greased and lined with unprinted 
paper. Pour the cake into this and bake in 
a moderate heat for about thirty minutes. 
Turn out upside down on to a sugared paper. 
Remember that, if the oven is not the right 
heat, this, like French pastry, will not rise 


properly. It should be the colour of a sponge 
cake when finished and one and a half inches 
thick. It is much nicer for cutting up when 
stale, and does not get dry even if kept for 
longer than a week. This is a great advantage 
when one wishes to get forward with the 
making of the fancy cakes. The same 
advantage cannot be claimed for French 
pastry, which cannot be too fresh. To finish 
off the flat cake, cut with a sharp knife into 
small squares or diamonds, coat with 
chocolate, coffee or lemon-icing entirely so 
that the cakes are completely hidden beneath 
it; on the top of some place half a blanched 
almond, on the rest a cherry or star of 
angelica, or anything that presents itself for 
decoration. 

So far I have said nothing about the 
ingredients used, but as it is a matter of 
importance as far as the success of these 


recipes is concerned, I will conclude with 
just a few hints worth remembering. 

Flour .—This must be of good quality, and 
the tests by which you can distinguish 
superior from inferior flour are that a good 
flour is always perfectly dry and is of a 
yellowish tinge, smooth to the touch, free 
from all trace of grittiness, and lastly the smell 
should be pleasant. 

Butter ought to be fresh, but if salt butter 
be employed, wash it in a basin of cold water 
first and dry in a floured cloth. 

Eggs need not be touched upon, as very 
few people think of using a stale egg. 

Icing Sugar .—This is best procured from 
a confectioner, and should not cost more than 
fourpence per pound, at the outside fivepence. 
This, like flour, should be perfectly smooth 
after passing through a sieve. 

A. M. B. 


PAINTED AND EMBROIDERED PHOTOGRAPH FRAME. 



FIG. A. 


In this two-leaved photo-frame 
brush and needle are united in the 
most charming manner. Each 
leaf is about seventeen inches high 
and seven inches broad, and the 
material used is bright calf-skin. 
The pattern is first “ pounced ” 
on a piece of the calf-skin which 
should be nine inches wide (to 
allow for turnings) and twenty 
inches long, then the painting is 
earned out in gouache colours. 
The leaves and stalks are in various 
shades of green, and the blossoms 
are heliotrope. The enlarged de¬ 
tail of the work (Fig. B) shows 
how the individual blossoms should 
be executed, but, of course, these 
may be arranged according to in¬ 
dividual taste. All the blossoms 
have rather sharply marked black 
edges. The painting being 
finished, the shading is carried out 
in flat embroidery stitches (as may 
be seen in Fig. B), using filoselle 
divided in half. On the other 
side the frame is completed by 
rose-coloured silk arranged in fans 
to hold photographs.. 



FIG. B. 


SOFA-CUSHION OF GAUZE AND LACE APPLIQUF. 


The foundation of the cushion maybe made 
in any size preferred, of soft white material 
stuffed with down or pulled cotton wool. 
You cover this with bright-coloured silk, 
attaching to the corners, as in the illustration, 
flat pieces of velvet to match, so shaped as to 
leave a circular centre of the silk. Now take 
a gauze scarf, which must be wide enough to 
entirely cover this centre and must be about 
twenty or forty inches longer ; gather both 
edges of it and attach one edge to the velvet 
all round ; the other edge is entirely drawn up 
and securely fastened in the centre, so that folds 
radiate from thence to the sides. Then the 
outer edge of the gauze next the velvet is 
embellished either with embroidery or lace 
appliqued lightly on, and single sprays are also 
appliqued on the velvet corners. A huge puff 
or rosette of gauze (used double) is fastened in 
the centre. You must reckon five or six times 
the width of the cushion for the gauze, as it 
spoils the look of it altogether if the latter be 
not full enough. The back is covered with 
plain silk or velvet. Any colours or combina¬ 
tion of colours may be used, though delicate 
shades are preferable, but our girls may safely 


be left to their own taste in the matter, though 
the following suggestions may be of use. 
Orange looks especially rich, the gauze being 



always white, the velvet being either a contrast 
or some shades darker in tone, and the 
surrounding frill of the gauze may also be lined 
with orange silk, which looks charming under 
the white gauze, in which case it need not be 
quite so thickly gathered. Chiffon would also 
be suitable instead of gauze. Pink silk, 
crimson velvet and white chiffon, would be 
delightful; also pale turquoise-blue silk, a 
darker shade of velvet and white chiffon. The 
remains of old evening dresses, if tolerably 
fresh, might be utilised in this way, but made 
of entirely new material the cushion would be 
an elegant gift. It would be most elegant 
though extremely perishable if made entirely 
in white or cream-coloured silk with velvet to 
match, and the lace pattern accentuated with 
jewels such as turquoises or gold spangles. If 
any of our girls contemplate making a wedding- 
present, I recommend the above suggestion, as 
it would be decidedly unique, besides being 
very delicate. It has also the advantage of 
not being expensive to make at starting, though 
of course to ensure its attractiveness it would 
have to be renewed directly the chiffon or other 
materials became in the least degree soiled. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


STUDY AND STUDIO. 

S. J. M.—You have sent to us more than once, and 
you are confusing our replies. You will probably 
ere this have seen another criticism on the poems 
sent later. If you yourself consider your “ birth¬ 
day lines ” worthless, you cannot wonder at our 
finding fault. In the lines “ To the Editor of the 
4 G. O. P.,’ ” form and dawn, foam and alone, 
things and whims , do not rhyme. It is quite 
possible that your verses, sent privately to friends, 
might both help and comfort them, but for pub¬ 
lication, poetical composition has to reach a certain 
standard, and the form, metre, rhymes, etc., must 
be correct. Do not be discouraged; if you wish to 
help others you will find the way. 

Eileen Lyndon. —Many thanks for your delightful 
letter from Canada. You can obtain The Girl’s 
Own Paper monthly, and the extra parts also, 
from J. Warwick Bros, and Rutter, Toronto. Your 
description of Canadian scenery is charming. In a 
wet, wretched English January in London, it is 
tantalising to read of the music of the pine-forests, 

“ a soft, tender murmuring, with sweet cadencing 
whispers like far-off echoes of a distant fairyland, 
whose mystic music, along with the resinous odour 
of the pine needles, seems to breathe the very 
essence of peace and tranquillity over our souls. 

* How good it is to do nothing but lie here and 
rest,’ we say, as we recline on a soft couch of the 
withered pine needles.” Certainly send us some 
of your work for criticism. 

Nell Gwynne. —You were answered last November. 
Readers who send us quotations to trace should 
always examine “ Study and Studio ” as well as 
“ Our Open Letter Box.” 

Tibbie. —Observe the use of shall and will in the 
future tense (indefinite) of, say, the verb to go— 

I shall go, We shall go, 

Thou wilt go, You will go, 

He will go, They will go. 

Reverse the auxiliary verb, “ I will go, thou shalt 
go, he shall go,” etc., and you introduce another 
idea from that of futurity—that of purpose and 
compulsion. You will note that the use of shall or 
will varies with the person, and this is what makes 
the distinction so hard for foreigners to under¬ 
stand. You have perhaps heard of the Frenchman 
struggling in the water, who cried, “ I will be 
drowned, and nobody shall help me.” This sounded 
to the bystanders as if he wished to commit suicide. 
He meant to say, “ I shall be drowned, and nobody 
will help me.” But you, standing by, would 
exclaim in terror, “That man will be drowned! ” 
To fully explain this matter, our reply would be 
too long for available space. Observe the conver¬ 
sation of educated English people, study good 
prose, and consult an up-to-date English grammar. 

PuezLKD Grammarian.— We think that “ among ” is 
more generally used than “ amongst,” but you are 
violating no rule in using which you please. The 
ear should be your guide. The words are bracketed 
together, and their meaning is given as identical 
in Webster’s Dictionary. Only one question, 
please! 

Esthell. —The words you quote are from the lovely 
speech of Viola in Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night, 
Act ii., Scene 4 :— 

“ She never told her love, 

But let concealment, like a worm i’ the bud, 
Feed on her damask cheek: she pined in 
thought: 

And, with a green and yellow melancholy, 

She sat like Patience on a monument, 

Smiling at grief.” 

F. E. G. Miss Isabel E. Kent, Lay Rectory, Little 
Abington, Cambridge, Miss Walker, Litlington 
Rectory, Berwick, Sussex, Miss F. E. Smith, 
Winfrith, The Crescent, Bedford, and Miss Cun¬ 
ningham, i, Bloemfontein Villas, Dalling Road, 
Hammersmith, W., have written to tell us of their 
practising societies. Send one of these ladies a 
stamped envelope for rules. 

Patch.— Certainly we shall not denounce your tale 
as rubbish, so we hope you will not “ dislike usi” 
when we tell you that, crude and immature as it is, 
it shows some talent. You should betray the sex 
of your narrator in time to prevent the reader from 
feeling an unpleasant shock at such expressions as 
“ the moon was getting up,” “ a bit dazed,” “ came 
a cropper,” and so on. Even if we concede the 
colloquial style, it is too boyish for an educated 
man of twenty-five. Then your heroine could 
scarcely achieve literary fame by her “books” 
within a period of two years. These are faults of 
inexperience. We should advise you to study the 
best literary models, reading especially a great 
deal of good poetry, and do all you possibly can to 
improve. 

Barum. —In the hymn you enclose, you omit a line in 
the first verse. Each verse, for that metre, should 
consist of four lines. We prefer “ Hid by the Sea,” 
which contains a poetical idea. But you use “ lay ” 
for “lie” and use “you” and “thee” indiscrim¬ 
inately. You would have much to learn before 
writing for the Press. 


MEDICAL. 

Lys. —Biliousness is a name given to some forms of 
indigestion accompanied by headache, sickness, 
and spots before the eyes. There was a time when 
all forms of biliousness were supposed to be due to 
derangements of the liver and bile—whence the 
name of the affection. But it seems clear that 
many cases of so-called biliousness are really due 
to something absorbed from the stomach, poisoning 
the brain. The most marked of all forms of bilious¬ 
ness is migraine, or sick headache, which is un¬ 
doubtedly due to the brain. A typical attack of 
sick headache starts with headache, lassitude, 
intolerance of light, and spots and latticework 
before the eyes. These symptoms are followed by 
vomiting, which usually ends the attack. Only the 
worst forms of sick headache deserve the name of 
migraine. They are not very common, but milder 
grades of the trouble are exceedingly frequent. 
Excess of alcohol, tea, or tobacco may cause sick 
headache. Some forms of biliousness are doubtless 
due to disorders of the liver. These attacks usually 
last longer than those due to brain disturbance. 
They are less severe, less relieved by vomiting, and 
more directly traceable to errors of diet than are 
true migraine attacks. Also liver attacks are more 
common in adult life, whereas migraine rarely 
occurs after the twenty-third year. Errors of 
refraction of the eyes may cause attacks indistin¬ 
guishable from true migraine. The best treatment 
for biliousness is absolute starvation whilst the 
attack lasts. It does most people good to withhold 
food for a single day, and it does very little harm 
to fast for two or three days. There is little 
objection to small quantities of soda-water or 
lemonade or ice; but the less you take, the 
sooner will the attack be over. Absolute quiet 
and a mild aperient, the best of which by far is 
ca'^mel and soda, are all that is needed during 
the attack. 

Glga.— It is not easy to say for certain why sweating 
relieves all fevers. That it does relieve all fever is 
a well-attested fact, the truth of which is unques¬ 
tionable. Our fathers thought that the sweating 
drew out certain impurities of the blood caused by 
the fever, and this doubtless is truly one of the 
causes of relief. But the cause of the almost 
instant relief of sweating is undoubtedly the cooling 
of the body which results from the evaporation of 
the perspiration. Sweating is Nature’s method of 
reducing' the heat of the body, and most of the 
uncomfortable feelings of fever are due to the 
excessive heat of the body. 

Alia. —The plant you describe is not the^ deadly 
nightshade, but the woody nightshade (Solatium 
dulcamara). It is poisonous, but far less so than 
the deadly nightshade {Atropa belladonna). The 
latter is a low-growing shrub or herb. Fortunately 
it is not very common in a wild state, for it is the 
most deadly of all our native plants. Its tempting 
berries are the cause of many deaths yearly. The 
woody nightshade has not caused many deaths, 
although it grows almost everywhere, because its 
berries are so intensely bitter that a child is unlikely 
to eat more than one, and one berry would not 
cause death. 

“ Mary ” asks us if we can suggest any treatment 
for some symptoms, which she does not mention, 
which have been said to be due to something wrong 
with the spinal cord or to muscular rheumatism. 
As it is impossible for us to form the most remote 
idea of her trouble, we are afraid that we cannot 
give her any advice. 

A Reader’s Husband.— The name of the establish¬ 
ment where you obtained your spectacles is sufficient 
guarantee that they are as nearly right as it is 
possible to determine. The prescription is for 
glasses of an unusual shape, and are for a form 
of irregular astigmatism which is almost impos¬ 
sible to fully correct. You must be careful of 
your eyes, and not work them more than you can 
help. 

Erasmus. —As we suffer in exactly the same way as 
yourself, we can give you not only advice as a 
physician, but also as a patient. Shingles on the 
lips, or “ herpes,” as the condition is more correctly 
called, is not an uncommon condition. Some 
persons suffer more than others. Some indeed— 
you and we, for example—break out into herpes 
whenever they get a cold or the slightest ailment, 
even of the most trivial kind. Nobody knows what 
causes herpes. Debility, diet, ana every_ other 
thing that you can think of, except acute disease, 
has no influence whatever in the causation of 
herpes. Nor can you prevent herpes from coming. 
Nor can you cure the condition, or in any way 
hasten its natural cure. The herpes comes and it 
goes uninfluenced by anything. Our own experi¬ 
ence is that all treatment retards the natural 
process of cure. A simple ointment may relieve 
the itching, but it in no way affects the condition. 
Herpes on the body is always one-sided, but on the 
face it frequently attacks both sides, either together 
or alternately. Herpes on the body is said never 
to recur, but this is an error. Herpes on the face 
nearly always recurs. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

J. M. F.—The mark upon your dessert service, “ W. 
Absolon. Yarm. No. 25,” is a good one, and shows 
that the ware was made at the Yarmouth Porcelain 
Works. It is impossible to set a price on any 
articles without seeing them, as their value must 
depend upon their condition, as well as the ex¬ 
cellence of the design, the painting, and the beauty 
of the glaze. Perhaps, your set being incomplete, 
it might fetch from £5 to £8; but a private sale, 
or at a good auction, the price might reach a 
fancy one. 

Joe. —Tidal waves are formed by lunar attraction. 
When the moon is exactly above the ocean, the 
water is heaped up by what is called her “ lifting 
power,” drawing it as a blister draws up the skin, 
and the crest of that bulging mass causes “ high 
water” for that part of the world. The sun also 
draws the earth. At the new moon he acts with 
her upon the primary tide; at the full moon he 
acts against her, and so helps to heap up the 
secondary tide; and when the moon is in her 
quarters, the influence of the sun is at right-angles 
with hers, counteracting it, and so both the 
primary and secondary tides arc lowered. Were 
there no land, and the ocean of one uniform depth, 
the tidal-wave crests would travel in regular suc¬ 
cession from east to west, following the course of 
the moon. The tidal-wave in the Bristol Channel 
rises (from 40) to 60 feet; but in the Bay of Fundy 
as high as 100 feet. 

Lily Teak. —The best way of sending articles of 
clothing to any part of the Dominion of Canada is 
by Parcels Post; the weight allowed is up to eleven 
pounds. Duty will have to be paid on such parcels. 
You will have to fill a form of declaration at the 
post office from whence you send it. We do not 
understand your second question. How could you 
expect anyone at Winnipeg to pay the rent for the 
young men you name ? A Canadian tells me that 
there must be something wrong, or the men would 
not be “out of employment” in such a place as 
AVinnipeg. The Canadian above named sends also 
to a settler, and pays postage at the rate of 8d. a 
pound for the first pound weight, and 6d. for the 
rest up to eleven. 

Dora. —Yes, there is such a visitation as moon- 
blindness, or nocturnal amaurosis, which is chiefly 
to be found amongst seamen, and in warm climates. 
It is unaccompanied by constitutional symptoms, 
but it probably depends on a peculiar state of the 
retina. It is curable. 

Lily of the Valley. —In thefirst place, whom do you 
term your “ friends,” who object to your becoming 
a nurse? If your parents, you appear to forget 
that their will is law to you. You also forget that 
you are a child (not yet sixteen), and that five years 
will yet have to elapse before you will be received 
into a hospital for the required training. When 
you come “of age,” it will be for you to ascer¬ 
tain your parents’ wishes, and to consider the cir¬ 
cumstances of your home-life. These may have 
undergone a change, and have laid fresh responsi¬ 
bilities upon you, which, coming in the course of 
God’s providence, and not of your own seeking, 
stand first in obligation upon you. We refer to 
those entailed by sickness, death, or a reduction of 
means. 

Winton. —The words “ Open Sesame ” were those 
used as a charm by which the door of the robbers’ 
dungeon was opened, in the story contained in 
the famous Arabian Nights called “The Forty 
Thieves.” It is one in a collection entitled The 
Thousand and One Nights' Entertainments, 
taken from Arabian, Egyptian, Indian, and Persian 
sources. They were first brought to Europe by a 
famous Oriental scholar, Antoine Galland, a 
Frenchman, and translated by him. 

Fanny. —The “horns of the moon,” as to their being 
turned upwards or down, depends on the various 
phases of the planet as it revolves round the earth. 
You sometimes catch sight of it in one way, and 
sometimes in another. The line should be straight 
across the shaded side. 

Anxious One. —The grey parrot, or “ jaco,” which is 
indigenous to the west coast of Africa, but also 
found in America, Australia, and Van Dieman’s 
Land, is, like all parrots in a domestic state, 
omnivorous, but naturally frugivorous, and prefers 
the fruits of the banana, palm, and guava trees. 
You may feed him on grain, seeds, crumb of 
bread, and bread and milk (sopped). Give him a 
crust with a little crumb on it to pick; but do not 
give him meat, though a small chicken bone would 
amuse him as a toy. Indian corn, well boiled, 
may be given cold. Give him a large bath, and 
plenty of drinking water, all kinds of nuts, the 
shells of course being crushed, and sweet almonds, 
but never bitter almonds, which, like parsley, act 
as violent poisons. The grey parrot and cockatoo 
are the most intelligent and best talkers of the 
scansories, or “ climbers.” We should warn you 
that his drink and food should never be supplied on 
tin or zinc, and that he must never be placed in a 
draught, nor outside a window in a cold wind or on 
a damp day. 
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H. E. H.—Silhouette portraits, or black outlines of 
the face in profile, were fashionable in the time of 
Louis XV., the name having owed its origin to the 
public ridicule for the penurious and niggardly 
finance of that king’s minister, Silhouette. You 
should have your own, or a child’s, portrait taken, 
where you see the pictures are taken, and you will 
thus see for yourself how it is done. It is very simple. 
There is often a studio of the kind at seaside places, 
such as St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, where there is a 
good one on the front by the shore. Really clever 
and unmistakable likenesses may thus be taken at 
a very cheap rate. 


M. C. Taylor. —We did not say that all bulldogs 
were untrustworthy; but we maintain that certain 
traits specially distinguish the several breeds of 
dogs, and that trustworthiness is not a character¬ 
istic of bulldogs, nor of collies; and cases of 
affection are comparatively rare in greyhounds. 
French poodles are remarkable for intelligence and 
affection ; terriers hold a good place also. We 
have known two collies that were sagacious to a 
very extraordinary degree ; and one of these simply 
died of grief, starving himself to death at being 
parted from us. But “ one swallow does not make 
a summer.” 


Bass and L. C.—Feed your doves and pigeons on 
grain, peas, wheat, barley, hemp-seed, vetches and 
tares, and crumbs of bread. Put a piece of rock- 
salt between the bars of the wooden cage, give 
them plenty of clean, fine gravel, and keep the 
cages scrupulously clean, and the perches scraped 
till smooth. They should have fresh water even- 
day. If you give them beans, they should be of the 
smallest size. In moulting time give them a little 
saffron in the drinking-water and some hemp-seed. 
But at ordinary times remember that the latter is 
heating, and should be given sparing!}'. Beware 
also of their exposure to cold or damp weather. 


NEW SONGS FOR SOPRANOS. 


“ Sweet Rose” brings to us a lesson of the 
deepest meaning in Clifton Bingham’s true 
and tender verses. 

“ . . . God made thee fair to take 
Thy tiny place and part, 

To soothe some spirit like to break, 

To cheer some burdened heart.” 

Even so, however young and weak and 
powerless girls seem to be to themselves, their 
“ tiny place and part ” await them one and 
all, and to themselves alone belong the 
responsibilities, the influences, the thousand 
and one little wayside duties attached to their 
tiniest life work. 

After this short moralising we take up our 
song again and find that the music is by 


Edward German, and its grateful harmonies 
are in keeping and sympathy indeed in their 
quiet beauty with the refined wording 
(Enoch). Though not strictly for soprano, it 
is so difficult to obtain a slow, reflective song 
for a high voice that we recommend this in 
key No. 3 as being very suitable to a soprano 
of medium height. The same applies to two 
of a charming series of “Flower Songs,” 
words by Florence Hoare, music by Joseph 
Roeckel (Gould), namely, “ Mignonette ” 
(key No. 2) of graceful argument and melody, 
and well suited in its pretty simplicity to a 
beginner ; and “ Pansies ” (“ That’s for 

Thoughts ”) the notes of which are quite easy 
and the sentiment particularly touching and 
pleasing to any singer old or young (No. 3 in 


G), while “ Poppies,” in No. 3 key, is a bright 
sturdy theme with a very pleasant idea 
throughout the words, of the Poppyland 
Brigade guarding the sheaves of golden* corn 
and waving their scarlet pennons to the 
clamour of the merry wind. 

Yet another ditty treating of flowers is 
Landon Ronald’s “ Snowdrops ” (Enoch) ; 
the air is graceful and the whole is so pretty 
and light and full of gay and innocent 
exhilaration that it is exactly the thing for a 
girlish voice (No. 2 key in G). 

There is a new song of Dora Robinson’s 
entitled “ April Days ” (Cramer) of the same 
bright tenour, fresh and original, for voice 
and accompaniment, which latter, however, 
requires more work but very pleasant work ; 
a somewhat flexible soprano would like this 
much, and it is not in the least hard to learn. 

Turning to foreign songs with English 
translations we have a small gem in “ The 
Grandmother’s Song,” by Max Frank 
(Schott), key No. 1. It is a lento air of 
peculiar charm, and in German or English the 
words are of sweet significance; truly this is 
a dear little lay possessing much attraction 
for all sorts and conditions of hearers. A 
three-paged songlet of Cowen’s “ Two 
Castles ” (J. Williams) has also German and 
English words of agreeable import, which 
together with very fitting music renders it 
acceptable and useful. 

The following three have French and 
English words : “ La Paquerette ” (Easter 
Daisy) by Benjamin Godard (Williams), 
simple, pretty and elegant; “ Griselidis,” 
founded on an old French melody and 
arranged by A. L. (Enoch) piquante, refined 
and delightful, as all invariably is which A. L. 
arranges and R. IT. Elkin translates (key 
No. 2); and Chamiuade’s brilliant “L’Ete,” 
full of the brightness, the sights and sounds 
of high summer-time in the country. Timid 
sopranos, do not gaze at the little florid 
passages in this with hopelessness, but 
negotiate them boldly and try how facile and 
eminently effective they are. This song 
ought to be widely known to sopranos, for 
few of its type repay moderate study more 
and are so unaffectedly light-hearted and 
pleasing. Clifton Bingham writes the English 
words (J. Williams). 

“ Come, Spring, with soft pulse beating ” is 
the heading of a dainty little measure by 
Judith Foljambe (J. Williams), which, though 
slight and not quite unique in fabric, is 
certainly tuneful and engaging to no small 
degree; a very high soprano will find some 
pretty turns of expression in it. 

Frank Moir, in his fluent melodious way, 
writes a most desirable songlet also upon the 
advent of spring entitled, “ The Song-birds 
Have Come”; it presents no difficulties for 
voice or fingers and it is only published in the 
one key (Chappell). 

“ A Fairy Song,” by Edith A. Dick 
(Ascherberg) can be sung with exceedingly 
pretty effect by a light soprano. 

Mary Augusta Salmond. 
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THE GIRL'S OWN RARER. 



world is full of contrasts. Ten days later we 
have totally different surroundings to describe. 

A little lonely woman leant her face on the 
table of her poorly-furnished room. Her thin 
limp arms were spread helplessly before her, 
her weak fingers tapped the wood feebly, 
while a short dry sob from time to time 
caught her fluttering breath. 

She was despairing and helpless—at the 
end of her tether, and hunger, cruel, gnawing, 
wolfish hunger, held her in its grip. 

Presently she raised her head and looked 
round the room. Pier burning sunken eyes 
were dim and weak. But she did not need 
sight for what was enclosed between these 
four walls—her home. There was little 
enough to look at, and she knew its bareness 
so well. 

A thin rickety bed, a table and two chairs, 
and three of the corners of the room occupied 
by heaps of the materials used in her trade. 
In one corner sawdust, in another fine dried 
sea-weed, in another small shavings, and, 
suspended by their heels, in whimsical pathos, 
from a sort of clothes-line stretched from wall 
to wall, a long row of dangling headless dolls. 

Little Mrs. Lancaster was a doll-maker, a 
little doll-like woman plying her trade until it 
seemed to absorb her being, and her face grew 
waxen, and her eyes large, dark, and expres¬ 
sionless. Poor little Mrs. Lancaster ! Plow 
unconscious are the children, as they hug their 
new inanimate babies in their own baby arms, 
of the grinding toil and meagre payment of 
you and such as you who make and stuff those 
calico limbs ! But we would not, for one 
moment, have the blight faces of our little 
ones clouded with thoughts like these. It is 
for the “ grown-ups” to see things sometimes 
as they are, and not as they seem when gilded 
by the “ middleman ” who passes them on. 

I looked at Mrs. Lancaster’s penny-account- 
book record of her earnings one day. 

“I’m no scholard, ma’am,” she said inno¬ 
cently as I pondered over the ill-spelt page 
and the crooked figures. 

The items were burnt into my brain. “ One 
groce pairs of arms, is.” { i.e ., for stuffing 
288 dolls’ arms, twelve pennies). 

“ One dozen pairs best lether hands, 6d.” 
(That looks better pay. But see what it 
means. She has to provide the leather, cut it 
out, sew up the fingers by hand, put in a little 
projecting thumb, stuff the whole, and add 
and stuff a calico upper arm, and she is paid 
|d. for each hand.) 

And now trade—this poor perishing trade— 
is bad. Do our up-to-date little girls tire of 
their dolls sooner than their mothers used to ? 
Anyway, their sale is gradually decreasing. 


For some time the weekly earnings have 
seldom exceeded 6s. 6d. Four shillings has 
to be paid for the rent of a room in London. 

And during the last few 
weeks the orders have dwin¬ 
dled, and 3s. 6d. has been 
the most that has come into 
Mrs. Lancaster’s pocket on 
paying-day. Body and soul 
must be kept together, so 
the rent had to go, and a debt was accumu¬ 
lating. 

“ I never was in debt before—never ! ” 
moaned the little doll-woman. “ I’d sooner 
die than go on like this; ” and the burdened 
head dropped again on the listless arms. For 
in the hopeless heart was a cry that One only 
heard. 

“ I believe God has forgotten me alto¬ 
gether.” 

Forgotten ! When even the soft little thud 
of a sparrow falling dead on the ground reaches 
His listening ear and His tender heart! 

Miss Phoebe, with her love of wise saws, 
would tell us that “ the darkest hour is before 
the dawn.” This was little Mrs. Lancaster’s 
darkest hour. 

But steps were sounding on the uncarpeted 
dirty staircase. There was a knock at the 
door. I think Mrs. Lancaster heard, though 
the clouds of loneliness and despair pressed 
too thickly for her to find voice and to answer. 

The door yielded to pressure, and the sister 
of the Vicar of Leanstone—a familiar visitor 
in this poor room—entered, while she made a 
detaining gesture to someone who followed. 

Soon her kind look and winning voice had 
done their work, and the hopeless face was 
lifted to listen—half vacantly at first—but pre¬ 
sently with reviving interest in life and its 
possibilities. 

And meanwhile someone, standing where 
the half-opened door concealed her, was alert 
and hoping to put out a helping hand too. 

And now the Vicar’s sister was saying, 
“ Here is a new friend come to see you, a friend 
of mine who wants to be your friend too. I 
told her all about your interesting work, and 
she asks to see it and to talk to you about it. 
And now that you are in trouble, perhaps she 
can help you better than I can. That is her 
way. She is always helping people. I shall 
leave you together, and come again after I 
have seen little sick Teddy downstairs.” 

So Phoebe McSims took the vacated chair, 
and the Vicar’s sister slipped away. She left 
the two little old women looking into each 
other’s eyes, while a murmur of soft words 
told that no barrier of reserve was to rise 
between them. 

“ Do show me what you are doing. My 
everyday sewing and tacking looks so com¬ 
monplace beside all this. I do dressmaking, 
you know.” Then she told her that she too 
was a working woman—earning her daily 
bread—and the little doll-woman took the first 
step up the ladder of friendship. She showed 
her the open box of little waxen masks, and 
the heap of squares of muslin, and the hot 
brick on which the doll’s faces were softened 
until they were ready to be pressed into the 
little mould lined with a piece of muslin— 
pressed and pressed until the rag-doll’s face 
was ready. “ Someone else will put just a 
touch of red to the nostrils and lips. Then it 
will be finished.” 

“And do you like this work better than 
stuffing arms and legs ? ” 

“ It’s a bit of a change. But the pay is not 
good. I get just a penny a gross for them.” 

“Eh, dearie, dearie! Now that’s too bad. 
Why, you must have to work night and day to 
make a living ! ” 

“ So I do ; and that’s why I’m losing heart, 
as I told the lady. I can’t think what’s 
coming to me. I feel so sick and queer-like 
in the morning when I wake, and I can scarce 


stand. But there, ma’am, that’s my trouble. 
Why should I bother you with it ? ” 

“ You wouldn’t talk of bother if you knew 
why I’ve come. ‘ Nothing is troublesome 
that’s done quickly,’ and the Vicar’s sister 
brought me to London straight away, just on 
purpose to see you. I live fifteen miles out of 
the City, and she brought me here by train and 
tram ; for I’m out of the way of travelling, 
and I might have gone astray. Isn’t she 
kind ? And now I’m going to tell you why 
she brought me. 

“You see, I’m a lonely old woman. I’ve 
got a dear little cottage-place in the country, 
and no one to share it with, unless it’s my 
old black cat. And God has given me plenty 
for food and rest, and something over. I’m 
sure He wouldn’t like me to keep the ‘ some¬ 
thing over ’ all to myself. So it’s all settled, 
and I am to find some of those who are 
lonely or sick or tired, and I’m to share it all 
with them—the money that’s more than I 
want, and the little home that’s got room in 
it for more than me. It’s settled that I’m to 
ask them to come in turns and stay with me a 
bit and get well and rested and happy. And the 
Vicar’s sister, she said she thought you would 
be so kind as to come first, if I came myself 
and asked you. You see, ‘ If you want a 
thing done, do it yourself,’ is a very good 
saying, and so I came to see about it. Will 
you come ? Oh, don’t say no ! I shall be so 
disappointed if you can’t come ! ” 

What could the poor little doll-woman do ? 
What could she say ? It was all so wonderful 
and unexpected and bewildering. 

She cried a little for veiy weakness. But 
she couldn’t say “ No.” 

Presently the two were sitting hand in 
hand and talking like old friends. That is 
how the Vicar’s sister found them. She 
smiled gladly, with a little surprise to see how 
quickly Miss Phoebe had gained her point. 
But then she did not know that wise little 
woman as well as we do. 

There followed a busy time of taking down 
and packing up that row of headless trunks 
and that five gross of rag-doll faces. A trusty 
messenger was sent with them to Miss Lan¬ 
caster’s master, with a request for immediate 
payment. 

There was a little, frugal mid-day meal in 
the poor room, provided partly by the land¬ 
lady on the strength of the receipt of the 
arrears of rent; and before sunset a little 
trembling, dazed, but happy woman, with a 
brown-paper parcel in her hand, was sitting 
between Miss McSims and the Vicar’s sister, 
too overwhelmed for more than one thought, 
which beat to and fro in her tired brain with 
a little reproach and a good deal of wondering 
awe. 

“ And I was thinking that God had for¬ 
gotten me! ” 

* * * * * 

“ There ! I feel just like Her Majesty the 
Queen ; and I don’t want to move again for 
hours! It’s just heavenly ! I don’t believe 
I’ve sat like this with my hands in my lap for 
a good ten years ! ” 

Mrs. Lancaster was leaning back in the old 
chintz-covered armchair, her tired head sunk 
in a cushion, beaded and cross-stitched in a 
marvellous design of impossible roses and 
lilies, and her feet resting on a little wooden 
footstool, for her legs were much too short, 
and dangled like a child’s without it. 

Mrs. Lancaster was supremely contented. 

So was Phoebe as she bustled to and fro. 
It was a sweet and new delight to be acting 
as hostess, and her guest’s quaint remarks and 
her ignorance of country ways were an 
unexpected charm. 

The simple furniture, the gleaming tins and 
well-washed china, were like signs of wealth 
to the little doll-woman as she thought of her 
own bare room and the one cup and saucer, 
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the plate and the little tin kettle and saucepan 
that served all her poor wants. 

“ Now, how do you find time to keep it all 
so free of dirt ? ” she asked. “ You’ll excuse 
me saying so—but I drawed my finger over all 
them "things on that shelf this morning and 
never one speck of dust came oft'! ” 

Phccbe laughed. 

“ One * keep-neat ’ is better than ten ‘ make- 
neats,’ ” she said sagely. “ It’s a good saying, 
isn’t it ? But it must be three times as hard 
to ‘ keep neat ’ in your London where smuts 
lie as thick as sand, they say! ” 

“ So ’tis. Most of us lose heart, that’s 
what we do. But after this beautiful time I 
shall have more courage than you know ! ” 
Miss McSims smiled genially at her, and 
then turned to her work with renewed energy. 


“ No ! ” she said, as Mrs. Lancaster offered 
to wipe the wet plates for her. “ No ! You 
shall play at. being Her Majesty! How 
would we like to be the Queen in earnest, I 
wonder ? ” 

“ Oh, I know better than to wish that ! 
She’s had such a heap o’ trouble, let alone the 
worry of keeping everything going. And 
servants ! What a terrible many she has of 
them ! And they do say servants are some¬ 
thing awful nowadays ! No, I’ve never really 
wished to be the Queen, but ”—and this was 
added with a wistful pathos that brought 
tears to the listener’s eyes—“ but many times 
I have longed to get one fortnight with 
enough to spend and just a wee bit over ! ” 

Well, Mrs. Lancaster was realising her 
dream. 


The “ wee bit over” was the excuse during 
the next two weeks for various little extrava¬ 
gances on Miss McSims’s part that made the 
Vicar smile and wonder how long the legacy 
would hold out at this rate. But he said never 
word. He only had to remember the look of 
the two happy old faces—as they passed him 
one day in the lane, side by side in the rickety 
little village donkey-chaise—radiant with the 
simple delight of a picnic up on the hills, to 
know that the investment had been a wise 
one. Yes, wise and safe too, bringing in com¬ 
pound interest because it had never been 
“ kept laid up in a napkin.” 


Note. —Mrs. Lancaster’s story is a true 
one, and the details of her life and work are 
all facts. 


OUR PUZZLE POEM REPORT: ENGLISHMEN AND WOMEN. 


SOLUTION. 

Englishmen and Women. 

It seems to me a very dreadful crime 

To make young women do the work of 
men, 

Dig in the field or slave in loathsome 
den. 

Oft do I travel in a southern clime 

And view the landscapes that are so 
sublime; 

To one man in the fields at work I ken 
The weaker sex will number often ten— 

A sight unknown to England in all time. 

The English, since the days they settled 
here 

Some fourteen hundred fateful years ago, 
To girls and women great respect have 
shown; 

It rests with all of us to persevere 

To keep the balance ’tween the sexes so 
That men may not this chivalry disown. 


Prize Winners. 

Twelve Shillings Each. 

Adelaide Benson, Winslow, Bucks. 

Gertrude E. Broomhall, Barnsley, Yorks. 
Alice Deane, Thurles, Co. Tipperary. 

Annie M. Hutchens, Wandsworth, S.W. 
Janet M. Pugh, Towyn, Merionethshire. 
Nancy Stelling, Crumpsall, Manchester. 

Elsie Mabel Thompson, South Tottenham, N. 

Half-a-Guinea Each. 

May Adamson, Finsbuiy Park, N. 

Kate Isabel Seaman, W. Kensington. 

Equal with Prize Winners [Adults). 

Eliza Ac worth, Alice J. Chandler, E. C. 
Cowley, M. A. C. Crabb, Mrs. Frank Dickson, 
F. M. Goodchild, Elbe Hanlon, Carlina V. M. 
Leggett, Ethel C. McMaster, Ellen C. Tar¬ 
rant, Constance Taylor, M. Tolson, Ethel 
Tomlinson, E. M. P. Wood, Alice Woodliead, 
Elizabeth Yarwood. 

Most Highly Commended. 

Mary Aldridge, Annie A. Arnott, Lily Bel¬ 
ling, A. Constance Benson, Winifred Blackett, 
Susanna Mercy Butterfill, Constance H. 
Campbell, A. C. Carter, M. G. Champneys, 


F. Chute, Lillian Clews, Ethel Collard, Mabel 

E. Davis, Daisy Dickson, Ethel M. Dickson, 
Gertrude E. Dunn, Edith M. Ferguson, 
Margaret Allan Fountain, Edith C. Hobbs, 
C. M. Hawkes, Georgina Henderson, Edith 
M. Higgs, M. Hodgkinson, Elsie M. Jay, 
Catherine LI. Jenkins, Meta Kelway, J. L. 
Leslie, Florence Lush, John Marshall, Ethel 
M. Moule, Llermione Parry Okeden, Hettie 
Ormiston, Grace Porter, Ellen M. Price, Mary 

F. Roberts, Daisy Skitter, Gertrude Smith, 
Kate Smith, W. Fitzjames White, Emily C. 
Woodward, Helen B. Younger. 

Very Highly Commended. 

Mrs. Acheson, Edith Ashworth, Lilian 
Biggs, Nellie Bowles, Annie B. Bryant, Annie 

J. Cather, Amy Dodd, Leonard Duncan, 
Constance M. A. FitzGerald, Madge S. Gray, 
Arthur J. Harris, Isabelle A. Hart, Grace 
Llickson, J. Hunt, Mary Ursula Hunt, Mary 
E. Johnson, Ada Winifred Loader, Annie G. 
Luck, Violet Leyston, Agnes W. Mackay, 
Mabel Marsom, Eva M. Middleditch, Nora 

K. Ockleston, Margaret G. Oliver, Phyllis 
Pearson, F. A. Prideaux, Dora Sandell, Sarah 
C. E. Sommer, Norah M. Sullivan, Ruth G. 
Tennant, Lilian S. Toller, Adelaide Wright, 
Edith M. Younge. 


EXAMINERS’ REPORT. 

The new rule seems to be working better, 
for the second puzzle of the series attracted 
a large number of under-age competitors. 
Perhaps the simplicity of the puzzle itself 
had something to do with its popularity, for, 
if we may judge by the solutions, simple it 
certainly was. 

The first- prize solutions are perfect in every 
way, and only the most trifling differences 
separate the classes of “ mention.” Indeed, 
the worst mistakes in the solutions mentioned 
were “ hateful ” for dreadful , “ pictures ” for 
landscapes , “ hold” for keep , and “ ballance ” 
(!) for balance. 

A large number of solvers whose work was 
first-rate wrote “ do not ” for may not in the 
last line. After examining the point with 
much care we decided that no imagination, 
however cultivated, ought to have converted 
the man into a “ don,” and, as we had to 
draw the line somewhere, the “ do not ” 
solutions find themselves outside the charmed 
circle. 

The first adult award under the new rules 
will be based upon the solutions of “Joan of 
Arc,” “Englishmen and Women,” and “The 
Armoured Train.” 


FOREIGN AWARDS. 

I. Our Coming of Age (Prospectus). 

Haifa-Guinea Each. 

Hugh Binns, Trenton, N. J., U.S.A. 

Edna Wray, Hyderabad, Deccan, India. 

Very Highly Commended. 

Anna J. Hood (France), Leslie Hunt (Cey¬ 
lon), V. Lange (Cape Colony). 

Highly Commended. 

Mrs. A. M. Adolphus (India), Hilda Terry 
Batten (New Zealand), Mrs. A. E. Jones 
(LIungary), Polly Lawrance (Barbados), F. 
Eunice Marshall (Ceylon), Edith E. Roberts 
(New Zealand). 

Honourable Mention. 

Rudolph Bieske (Australia), Mrs. Fred 
Christian (India), F. C. Clarke (West Indies), 
J. J. Coulthard (Shanghai), Lillian M. Dobson 
(Australia), Miss de la Fontaine (France), 
A. H. Hoyt (Canada), Mrs. E. Hutchinson 
(Japan), R. E. Jeffcott (Switzerland), Eliza¬ 
beth M. Lang (France), Mrs. E. R. Manners, 
J. R. O’Neil (India), Edward W. Perera 
(Ceylon), Emily A. Luttaby (Canada), Harvey 
Sutton, Anne G. Taylor, (Australia), Elsa M. 
Thomas (New Zealand), Jessie Mabel Webster, 
Grace Wrigley (Australia). 


II. Joan of Arc. 

Half a-Guinea Each. 

Agnes Speirs Mosher, Hants County, Nova 
Scotia. 

Elsie M. Wylie, Mintaro, South Australia. 

Equal with Prize Wmners [Adults). 

Nellie M. Dartford, Mrs. G. Marrett, Mrs. 
Hastings Ogilvie, Rev. J. S. Phillips, Annie 
G. Taylor, Lucie K. Thompson. 

Highly Coimnended. 

Mrs. Fred Christian (India), Kathleen 
Coverley (Portugal), Anna J. Hood (France), 
Mabel C. King (Canada), Polly Lawrance 
(Barbados), Mrs. Sprigg (Cape Colony), Ada 
F. Sykes (India), Jessie M. Webster (Aus¬ 
tralia), Violet Wilson (Canada). 

Honourable Mention. 

Dora Brown, Mrs. E. R. Manners, Hilda 
D’Rozario (India). 
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ROYAL MUSICIANS. 

By ELEONORli IVESTERRE-KEELING. 



“ How oft, when 
thou, my music, 
music play’st, 

Upon that blessed 
w o o d whose 
motion sounds 
With thy sweet 
fingers, when 
thou gently 
sway’st 

The wiry concord 
that mine ear 
confounds, 

Do I envy those 
jacks that nim¬ 
ble leap 

To kiss the tender 
inward of thy 
hand!” 


PART III. 

QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

Queen Elizabeth sat in her palace and 
played. Her finely-tapered fingers, in spite 
of her sixty-eight years, were still beautiful, 
and they were seen to the best advantage on 
the ivory keys of her virginal. Sir Walter 
Raleigh, bending over the instrument, spoke 
softly, as he praised the music and musician, 
and his fulsome flattery—satiated though she 
must have been through constant iteration— 
still gave pleasure to the vain woman who 
was so great a Queen. 

At the further end of the chamber a group 
of courtiers talked gravely, and they eyed 
their mistress narrowly when, the door open¬ 
ing suddenly, a messenger entered to announce 
that the royal will had been obeyed, and that 
the head of the brave Earl of Essex had just 
fallen beneath the executioner’s knife. 

No sign of emotion betrayed the woman or 
the Queen who had expected momentarily— 
instead of this dread news—to receive from 
her former favourite the ring which, in happier 
days, she had given him as a token of un¬ 
dying friendship. That ring had not been 
sent, the proud Earl had not pleaded for his 
life, and Elizabeth played on, the monotonous 
tinkle of the virginal’s sharp-pointed tones 
continuing without interruption. 

Well was it for this royal musician that day 


ELIZABETH AS PRINCESS. 

[From a painting by Holbein at Hampton Court.) 


Here the greatest 
of Elizabethan 
poets manifestly re¬ 
fers to the keys, 
which might indeed 
be said to kiss the 
tender inward of the 
hand that caressed 
them, for in those 
days people did 
not play with the 
tips of their fingers 
as they do now, but 
with a hand held 
nearly flat, the 
thumb hanging 
down outside the 
key-board, with an 
aristocratically 
languid air. Only 
the fingers I, 2, 3, 4 
were used, for, as 
anyone can prove 


that the piano had not yet been invented, for 
the piano answers to every thrill of the player, 
and on it the most absolute self-control would 
be powerless to force a smooth, even per¬ 
formance under such agitating circumstances. 

Twang, twang, went the virginal—fingers 
might tremble, or become stiff, without affect¬ 
ing the music, and though a false note might 
betray the anguish of mind which possessed 
the player, this lady had practised far too 
much, and knew her pieces too well, for such 
an accident to be possible. 

The Earl of Oxford spoke :— 


“ When jacks jump up, then heads fall down ! ” 


The remark was made, as it were, in pleasant 
allusion to the nimble leap of the jacks which 
accompanied the fall of the keys beneath the 
player’s touch, but a look of contempt levelled 
at the present favourite, Raleigh, gave point 
to the words more sharp than the spine which 
plucked the string, as the jack crossed it in its 
upward bound. 

That the movements thus described were 
given an inverted form is an error which we 
may forgive to the good old Earl, whose heart 
was filled with misgivings, as he contemplated 
the probable consequences of his royal lady’s 
despotic and capricious action. 

On the virginal the jacks jump up when 
heads (or keys) fall down—not vice versa —but 
their action seems to have been very vaguely 
understood in those 
days. Shake¬ 
speare’s beautiful 
sonnet will recur 
to many of my 
readers :— 


for herself, it would have been very awkward 
to play with the thumb, while the hand was 
held in the position here described. Still, at 
times it was necessary to press even this in¬ 
conveniently short member into the service, 
as, for instance, when chords were to be 
played, and on these occasions its use was 
indicated by x as it is still, in most music 
printed in England, in spite of the fact 
that the thumb plays quite as important a 
part in modem music as any other finger— 
a circumstance which has long since been 
recognised all over the Continent, where the 
fingering accordingly is 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 

The reign of Queen Elizabeth was the 
golden era of English music. Princes and 
nobles in France, Germany and Holland em¬ 
ployed English musicians, the greatest of 
whom travelled about from court to court, 
while the less excellent ones obtained per 1 
manent employment in the private orchestras 
of rich amateurs. 

This patronage of English musicians is the 
more remarkable when we remember that this 
period also witnessed the performances of that 
famous band of poet-musicians, known as the 
Meistersinger (or Master-Singers) of Niirn- 
berg, of whom the most celebrated was the 
cobbler, Hans Sachs. 

The instruments then most in use were the 
virginal, lute, viol, and viol da gamba. The 
last-named was the ancestor of our violoncello, 
and the viol preceded the violin, of which it 
was a clumsy prototype. Both the viol and 
the lute were played by England’s Elizabeth, 
of whom we read that “ when in the forenoons 
her brother—afterwards Edward VI.—was 
called out to his more active exercises in the 
open air, she betook herself to her lute and 
viol.” 

Her famous Latin master—Roger Ascham 
—wrote later: “In music she is very skilful, 
but does not greatly delight,” a statement 
which—read by the light of history—proves 
that this royal lady was pleased to delude her 
people with the idea that she cared only for 
those things which it would most gratify their 
individual tastes to know preferred by her. 
At every period of her life music occupied 
much of her time, and amongst the presents 
that were showered upon her during her Royal 
progresses through the country, “ a faire paire 
of virginalls ” figures most frequently. This 
expression does not imply two instruments, as 
might be surmised, any more than a pair of 
scissors means two implements. 

The virginal was, in form, like a small 
square piano, and it was generally decorated 
with beautiful paintings, or inlaid with precious 
stones. It had no legs and no pedals, and it 
was sometimes placed on a highly ornamental 
stand, and sometimes on an ordinary table. 

The spinet seems to have been a sort of 
poor relation of the virginal; it was so called 
from the spines, or sharp points of crow-quills, 
which projected from the jacks, and which, 
by plucking the strings, produced the tone 
which has been described as “ a scratch with 
a sound at the end of it.” 

There are several very fine virginals in South 
Kensington Museum, one of which, with a 
painted lid, belonged to our Queen Elizabeth, 
while another, superbly decorated with, dain¬ 
tily-carved ivory figures and a profusion of 
gems, was the property of the unfortunate 
Queen Elizabeth of Bohemia, a daughter of 
James I. of England. 

It was at one time supposed that the 
virginal received its name in honour of the 
Virgin Queen; but this cannot have been 
the case, because we find the name already 
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mentioned in the reign of Henry VIII., when 
Erasmus wrote of the English that they 
“ challenged the prerogative of having the 
handsomest women, of keeping the best table, 
and of being the most accomplished in music 
of any people.” 

Queen Elizabeth inherited her musical 
talents from both her parents, for Anne 
Boleyn was an expert musician, a circumstance 
which Miss Agnes Strickland censures some¬ 
what needlessly in the words : “Our modern 
taste could dispense with her skill on the flute 
and fiddle.” The wheel of fashion has taken 
another turn since the days of the Queens’ 
historian, and scill more modern taste than 
hers sees nothing unseemly in the performance 
of the lady violinist. 

During the reign of Queen Elizabeth the 
love of music was extraordinarily wide-spread. 
In Chappell’s Popular Music of the Olden 
Time we read : 

“Not only was it a necessary qualification 
for ladies and gentlemen, but even the city of 
London advertised the musical abilities of 
boys educated in Bridewell and Christ’s 
Hospital as a mode of recommending them 
as servants, apprentices or husbandmen. In 
Delaney’s History of the Gentle Craft , 1598, 
one who tried to pass as a shoemaker, was 
detected as an impostor because he could 
neither * sing, sound the trumpet, play upon 
the flute, nor reckon up his tools in rhyme.’ 
Tinkers sang catches, milkmaids sang ballads, 
cadgers whistled; each trade, and even the 
beggars, had their special songs. The bass 
viol hung in the drawing-room for the amuse¬ 
ment of waiting visitors; and the lute, 
cithern, and virginals, for the amusement of 
waiting customers, were the necessary furni¬ 
ture of a barber’s shop. They had music at 
dinner; music at supper ; music at weddings ; 
music at funerals; music at dawn; music 
at night; music at work ; and music at play.” 

What was the style of music thus univer¬ 
sally practised ? Virginal music was not 
printed until 1611—eight years after Queen 
Elizabeth’s death ; but there are still extant 
several collections of MS. pieces, amongst 
which the most notable is that known as 
Queen Elizabeth's Virginal Book. This 
interesting relic is preserved at the Fitz- 
william Museum at Cambridge; but it has 
now been ascertained that it could never have 
belonged to the Maiden Queen, though from 
its title and from a great part of its contents 
it is obvious that it includes much of the 
music which she played. 

The pieces in this book are mainly popular 
tunes written for the ballads which com¬ 
memorated every passing event, and it is a 
curious fact that of these only one tune owed 
its origin to a scholarly musician, this tune 
being the one known as “The Frog Galliard,” 
by Dowland, thelutenist, whose name, coupled 
with that of'Spenser, has been made immortal 
in a sonnet often attributed to Shakespeare, 
but in reality by his less celebrated contem¬ 
porary, Richard Barnfield:— 

“ If music and sweet poetry agree, 

As they must needs (the sister and the 
brother), 

Then must the love be great ’twixt thee 
and me, 

Because thou lov’st the one and I the 
other. 

Dowland to thee is dear, whose heavenly 
touch 

Upon the lute doth ravish human sense ; 

Spenser to me, whose deep conceit is such, 
As, passing all conceit, needs no de¬ 
fence.” 

With this one exception, the great musicians 
of Elizabeth’s day were content to take their 
tunes ready made, theirs being the task to 
clothe them with elaborate harmonies. Quee?i 
Elizabeth's Virginal Book is almost made up 


of such tunes. Thus we find “ Walsingham,” 
with thirty variations, by Dr. John Bull. 
Walsingham was a famous priory in Norfolk, 
to which pilgrimages were begun about the 
year 1241, when Henry III. visited the shrine. 
As it was dissolved in 1538 the tune must 
belong to a reign prior to that of Elizabeth. 
Another air in Queen Elizabeth's Virginal 
Book is called the “ Carman’s Whistle.” As 
it is very short and very pretty I will tran¬ 
scribe it here, in order that my readers may 
have some idea of the sort of music played by 
this royal lady. The tune was arranged by 
the famous William Byrd, who wrote elaborate 
variations to follow it. 


“ THE CARMAN’S WELISTLE.” 


ARRANGED BY "WILLIAM BYRD. 

‘ From Queen Elizabeth's Virginal Book." 
Gracefully. 
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The carmen of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries were as famous for their whistling as 
are the Irish car-drivers of to-day for their wit. 
Taylor, the poet-boatman who plied his oars 
on the Thames, and who indignantly witnessed 
the innovation of that “ strange monster out 
of Holland ”—the coach—which he foresaw 
would injure his trade as a waterman, wrote 
in praise of the carman: “If his horse be 
melancholy or dull, with hard and heavy 
labour, then will he, like a kind piper, whistle 
him a fit of mirth to any tune.” 

In addition to “ The Carman’s Whistle ” 
we find a number of other popular tunes 
arranged by Byrd in Queen Elizabeth's Vir¬ 
ginal Book. But it must not be imagined 
that this excellent musician composed nothing 
more serious than drawing-room pieces for 
Court ladies. His were the first English 
madrigals, and his sacred music won for him 
fame all over the world, his canon “Non 
Nobis, Domine ” being, as it is still, greatly 
admired. His song called “Lullaby” was a 
particular favourite with the Queen, and so 
earnest was he in praise of the art which he 
practised, that he prefixed to his Psalms , 
Sonnets and Songs the following “ Eight 
reasons why every one should learn to 
sing ” :— 

1st.—“It is a knowledge easily taught, and 
quickly learned, where there is a good master 
and an apt scholar.” 

2nd.—“The exercise of singing is delightful 
to Nature and good to preserve the health of 
man.” 

3rd.—“It doth strengthen all parts of the 
breast, and doth open the pipes.” 


4th.—“ It is a singular good remedy for a 
stutting and stammering in the speech.” 

5th.—“ It is the best means to procure a 
perfect pronunciation, and to make a good 
orator.” 



DR. JOHN BULL. 

[Composer of the air , “ God Save the QueenT) 


6th.—“It is the only way to know where 
Nature hath bestowed a good voice; . . . . 
and in many that excellent gift is lost, because 
they want Art to express Nature.” 

7th.—“There is not any music of instru¬ 
ments whatsoever, comparable to that which 
is made of the voices of men; where the 
voices are good and the same well sorted and 
ordered.” 

8th.—“The better the voice is, the meeter 
it is to honour and serve God therewith ; and 
the voice of man is chiefly to be employed to 
that end.” 

The good old musician completed his rules 
with the couplet— 

“ Since singing is so good a thing, 

I wish all men would learn to sing.” 

The songs introduced into the plays of this 
time—those of Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, and 
others—were set to tunes already familiar to 
everyone; in many cases the original words of 
the ballad being retained, as, for instance, in 
Othello , where Desdemona preludes her sing¬ 
ing of 

“ The poor soul sat sighing by a sycamore 
tree, 

Sing willow, willow, willow! ” 
by the pathetic words— 

“ My mother had a maid call’d Barbara ; 

She was in love; and he she lov’d prov’d 
mad, 
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And did forsake her : she had a song of 
Willow : 

An old thing ’twas, but it express’d her 
fortune, 

And she died singing it. That song 
to-night 

Will not go from my mind ; I have much 
to do, 

But to go hang my head all at one side, 

And sing it like poor Barbara.” 

Sometimes the air was made to do duty for 
several songs, as, for instance, the tune called 
“ Well-a-day,” which was sung to words 
descriptive of the death of Walter Devereux, 
Earl of Essex, in Dublin, in 1576. It was also 
called “ Essex’s Last Good-night.” We find 
this air again attached to “A lamentable 
dittie, composed upon the death of Robert, 
Lord Devereux, late Earl of Essex, who was 
beheaded in the Tower of London, upon Ash 
Wednesday, in the morning, 1601. To Ihe 
tune of Well-a-day.’*’ 

The words of this song begin— 

“ Sweet England’s prize is gone ! 
Well-a-day, well-a-day, 

Which makes her sigh and groan 
Evermore still. 

He did her fame advance 
In Ireland, Spain ancl France, 

And by a sad mischance 
Is from us ta’en.” 

It seems the irony of fate to find this same 
tune used for “ Sir Walter Rauleigh his 
Lamentation.” 

Though Queen Elizabeth does not seem to 
have greatly favoured Shakespeare, she had a 
stage erected at Windsor Castle for the regular 
performance of drama; her musicians were 
trumpeters, luterers, harpers,singers, minstrels, 
and players on the bagpipes, rebecks and flutes 
—in truth, a veiy medley orchestra ! 

The rebeck was a curious and very ancient 
form of violin; another instrument that, like 
it, has completely vanished, is the picturesque 
regal, which has charmed so many painters. 
This was a kind of small organ, with pipes and 
keys; it could be easily carried, and was much 
used in processions. The regal was played by 
young girls at several places along the route 
when Elizabeth made her first public appear¬ 
ance on horseback, as sovereign, in the streets 
of London. 

An account of the music of Queen Eliza¬ 
beth’s time would be incomplete without 
some mention of the dances then in vogue. 
Throughout her life, even in her old age, the 
Queen was fond of dancing, and when she was 
unable to take part in the exercise herself, 
she still took pleasure in seeing others thus 
disporting themselves. 

“We are frolic here at court; much dancing 
in the privy chamber of country dances. Irish 
tunes are at this time most liked, but in winter 
‘ Lullaby,’ an old tune of Mr. Byrd’s, will be 
more in request as I think.” 

This was the opinion of the good Earl of 


Worcester, says Miss Strickland, and she adds 
gravely: “He thought that a refreshing nap, 
lulled by Mr. Byrd’s exquisite melody would 
better suit his mistress than the after-dinner 
frisking to some of the spirit-stirring Irish 
tunes lately imported into the English court.” 

Bohun, a much earlier historian, tells us, 
“ Six or seven galliards in the morning, be¬ 
sides music and singing, is her ordinary exer¬ 
cise,” and as the galliard was destined to 
receive a very high honour, a few words 
descriptive of it will not be out of place 
here. 

It was a lively dance in triple time, originally 
consisting of two parts, each part being divided 
into eight bars. In Quee?i Elizabeth's Vir¬ 
ginal Book there are several galliards of this 
description, among them a few by Dr. John 
Bull, of whom I have already spoken. John 
Bull was the foremost musician of Elizabeth’s 
time, and when Sir Thomas Gresham founded 
his college in London, Bull was appointed first 
Professor of Music there. The position was 
conferred on him by the Queen, who, in his 
favour, set aside the necessary qualification of 
being able to lecture in Latin on his subject. 

The Doctor, however, had a roving spirit, 
and was disinclined to any form of regular 
work. Some time after Elizabeth’s death he 
gave up his appointment to travel on the Con¬ 
tinent. Eventually he settled down at Ant¬ 
werp as organist, and there he died in 1628. 
Amongst his musical MSS. was found a col¬ 
lection of pieces for the virginal, transcribed 
about the year 1622 ; and one of these pieces 
is a galliard in the modified form which was 
fashionable after the year 1600 for about a 
quarter of a century, and which consists of two 
parts—the former having six bars and the 
latter eight bars. This long-forgotten galliard 
was unearthed by Henry Carey in 1742. He 
put to it the words of “ God Save the King,” 
and having begged a more learned musician 
to correct his bass, he gave it out as his own. 
No particular notice was taken of the song as 
thus published in a collection of pieces called 
Harmonia Anglicana, but, three years later, 
Arne introduced the song at Covent Garden 
and Drury Lane theatres, where it was sung 
with unbounded enthusiasm. Since that time 
its popularity has never waned, and the greatest 
of the world’s musicians—Haydn and Bee¬ 
thoven—have envied us the possession of the 
finest national song (for an anthem it is not) 
possessed by any nation. 

Carey’s son tried to obtain a pension from 
Government on the strength of being the son 
of the composer, but though his claim was not 
allowed, the fraud was not discovered until 
Richard Clark, deputy organist at West¬ 
minster Abbey, published the results of his 
eight years’ studies among old MSS. at the 
British Museum. 

Unfortunately, Clark was not satisfied to 
leave Bull’s MS. as he found it, and it is said 
that he endeavoured to make the likeness be¬ 
tween the original galliard and our national 
song more complete by adding sharps which 


were not in the manuscript. This, for a time, 
threw discredit on the whole discovery, but 
the most modern investigation has proved that 
even without the sharps the likeness is too 
striking to be accidental, while the peculiar 
form of the composition which, as I have said, 
was that of the galliard during the first quarter 
of the seventeenth century, is an additional 
proof of Bull’s authorship. The galliard, in 
any form, was completely obsolete long before 
the year 1700, and Carey died in 1743, one 
year after he had published his song of “ God 
Save the King.” 

As it will interest many of my readers to see 
the germ of the song which is better known to 
them than is any other in the world, I will 
now transcribe the galliard from Bull’s MS. as 
it was published in the Musical Times in 1878. 
The harmonies will strike strangely on ears 
accustomed to our modern progressions, and 
some differences will be found in the tune 
itself; but these are quite unessential diver¬ 
gences, such as might occur in writing down 
any tune from memory. 


GALLIARD. 

BY DR. JOHN BULL. 

The air of “ God Save the Queen." 
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A hamper, wooden box or sack should be 
kept at hand for putting into it waste paper, 
corks or rags. These should not be put in the 
dustbin with the ashes, as they can be used 
for many purposes if kept clean. 

Beef suet shredded very finely into the 
frying-pan and brought to boiling-point is far 
nicer than butter or dripping in which to fry a 
beef or rump steak. 

A resourceful person is better than a 
clever one. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 

Dusters and basin cloths should be washed 
out every day, ready for next day’s use. 

A gas jet fixed close to the cold water 
pipe which supplies the house is valuable in 
frosty weather if lighted and left close under 
it all night. 

Milk should never be kept in a jug with a 
narrow mouth, but one into which the hand 
or a brush can be inserted for a thorough 
cleansing every day. Any stale milk left in a 
jug will spoil what is put next into it. 


If fresh air, boiled water, boiled milk, 
early hours, a purpose in life, a due proportion 
of fruit and vegetable diet, and simple living 
be the rule of a house, the doctor can be 
kept a good way off. 

When cleaning a room, do not forget the 
ledges of wardrobes and cupboards, the tops 
of picture frames and bookshelves. It is not 
enough to clean the floor. 

Boxes should never be kept under beds; 
they are only dust traps and unhealthy. 
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LOG OF VOYAGE TO THE CAPE, 

AND DIARY OF ARMY NURSING IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


PART IV. 

Wynberg. 

Jan. 30.—Anxiously awaiting my orders 
to-day. On duty in camp all the morning. 
After lunch an orderly appeared at our door 
with telegram from P.M.O.’s. office— 

“ Nursing Sister will embark on s.s. Umbria 
on Friday at 3 P.M. for Sterkstroom.” 

So it’s near the front with Gatacre. 

Luxurious flowers and cool green trees to 
be left behind for dust-storms. Our own 
house, bath-room and independence, all the 
many friends of Wynberg—still, it’s the front 
near Gatacre. Glad I have all to-morrow to 
prepare, and to say good-bye here. Wynberg 
seems quite home. 

Mr. D. legal adviser to Lord Roberts, 
called to-day, and says he is going to Sterk¬ 
stroom next week with Lord Roberts, and 
will look out for me there. So I sha’n’t be 
quite friendless. 

Sister D. says in her Irish way, “And 
what’ll we be doing without you at all, and if 
I have to die for it, I’ll come and see you off.” 
My dear men were so sweet too. 

“You see, Sister, we’ve got fond of you in 
these tents, you shouldn’t be going.” But it’s 
here to-day and gone to-morrow under Govern¬ 
ment orders. 

Saw some wonderful red orchids to-day, 
which grow wild on the mountains. I so wish 
I could have had time to explore more here. 
Very sleepy, and the good ladies from next 
door would sit talking so late, and I wanted 
to get my mail off and go to bed. Mail in 
to-day, and so nice to have home letters. So 
sorry the Madeira mail missed, as you hadn’t 
heard from me by Jan. 12. 

P.S.—It’s the rule in South Africa to 
“ trek.” 

Wednesday , Jan. 31.—And to ‘ trek ’ at a 
moment’s notice. I am scribbling in my berth 
on the troopship Umbria. Lunched at Miss 
D.’s amid her flowers and daintiness. Was 
pouring out tea under our oak-tree in the 
garden, and was just going a walk through the 
woods towards the mountain, when an orderly 
arrived with a telegram that I must be on 
board at five o’clock to-day, instead of three 
to-morrow. Three-quarters of an hour’s notice ! 

Every one of us set to work, and we 
collected everything in the room, and cast it 
all into the boxes, and were off in a Cape cart, 
luggage following in another Cape cart, in no 
time. Plow exhausting all this is ! And the 
peace and quiet and restful green of happy 
Wynberg left behind for the tossing seas once 
more. 

Strange experience to come aboard a troop¬ 
ship full of soldiers. I was relieved to find a 
girl who had travelled with us in the Othello 
was also going. She is not really a Reserve, 
but had interviewed Lord Roberts, and got 
orders to come. So she and I are going to 
Sterkstroom together. The only other lady 
on board is an officer’s wife. All officers at 
the saloon dinner, and we three ladies. After 
the three weeks’ voyage by themselves, they 
are rather glad to have some ladies to talk to. 

We have a much larger and better berth 
than in the Othello , but sea-life is rather a 
nuisance again, after the charms of the country 
at Wynberg. Suppose I shall be sick; it’s 
tossing a good deal already. Must describe 
my morning’s ride to Constantia to-morrow. 

Thursday , Feb. 1.—It’s certainly a queer 


experience being on board a troopship. There 
seemed to be a dreadful noise all night; and 
after the sweet-scented Wynberg breezes, the 
stuffiness of the cabin was unbearable, as the 
steward comes in at an unearthly hour to close 
the ports for swabbing decks. Then the 
soldiers drill at an equally unearthly hour— 
tramp, tramp, overhead. 

Also, there are no bells in any of the cabins. 
They were unhung, as they didn’t expect 
ladies. And there is no stewardess. Still, 
everything is done for us, and men are always 
so kind in their clumsy, thoughtful way. 

Well, to go back to yesterday. I had the 
day off, as I was to come away to-day. I 
meant to pack early, but slept till seven, and 
after breakfast had arranged a bicycle ride 
with Miss D. 

Ah ! the sweet country that it is for cycling 
or anything else. Always sunshine and fra¬ 
grant airs, and cloudless skies, and overhanging 
mountains. 

First, we called to order fruit of an old 
servant of Miss D.’s, little “Essy,” such 
a happy-looking little coloured thing. One 
could hardly believe she had a cottage and 
garden of her own and three babies. The 
youngest black atom was asleep in a home¬ 
made wheelbarrow under the trees where 
Essy was washing; it all looked like a “ coon ” 
song. Truly it’s a happy, simple life they 
live. She gave us a melon, and showed us 
her cottage—a two-roomed, thatched and 
white-washed hut, beautifully kept, and 
adorned with hideous pictures and ornaments. 
Essy made ten shillings last week, she tells 
me, with her beans—and I immediately have 
visions of a bungalow and market-garden in 
South Africa, with a fortune in the market- 
garden. But practical folk say ‘No,’ that 
English people, especially gentle people, 
cannot compete with the natives who do all 
their own work, and go to market themselves. 

Then we rode on, over the sandy path 
between the pine-trees and the acacia, to a 
typical Malay cottage. The doorway was 
surrounded with flowers—grown in tins, as is 
the fashion in these parts. “ This is the land of 
tin-pots,” said a lady to me, and certainly I 
have not seen a red “ cloam ” flower-pot since 
I have been here. These were square paraffin 
tins, painted green. An old Moorish woman 
was at the door, dressed in a most artistic 
green—where do they get these things ?—with 
white kerchief round her head. The Malay 
women are never seen uncovered, and wear 
white handkerchiefs indoors, and most elabo¬ 
rate brilliant silk ones round their heads for 
functions. 

Two girls were ironing—exquisite washer¬ 
women—and had a graceful way and gentle 
voices. The cottage was a picture of cleanli¬ 
ness, the kitchen so queer with its huge open 
stove, and little brick steps leading up to it; 
and the bedroom a marvel with its wonderful 
beds—these are a special feature of Malay 
houses. Beds so high that a chair is necessary 
to mount to them, and hung with white cur¬ 
tains from the top like a four-poster. Illumi¬ 
nated bits of the Koran hung as pictures from 
the walls. We were entertained in the “par¬ 
lour ”—do they call it that ?—with delicious 
water-melon, then said good-bye to the gracious 
Malays, and rode on through the wood. 

I have never seen water-melons like this in 
England—huge things like pumpkins, and the 


part that you eat all crisp and pink. In the 
thirst of the Sterkstroom desert to come, 
what would I give for water-melons and trees! 

A pack-waggon passed us, galloping on 
through the pines, six mules harnessed to a 
laden waggon and driven by Kaffirs—every bit 
makes a quaint picture. 

Then we rode in through the gates of Great 
Constantia—once a Dutch farm of huge pro¬ 
portions, now a Government vinery and wine 
cellarage. It was a large, white, square house, 
the windows and doors painted green, and 
with oak trees all round it. The doors are 
double, and open in an upper and lower half, 
like cottage doors at home. Great cool hall, 
and rooms inside something as one imagines 
the giant’s castle in “Jack and the Beanstalk.” 
A huge kitchen, hung all round with oak 
branches to attract the flies. High beamed 
wooden ceiling and quaint dressers edged with 
newspapers cut out in patterns. “Old Missus” 
in the kitchen gave us some sweet mealies she 
was cooking, and gave me a motherly bene¬ 
diction when Miss D. told her I was going on 
to nurse the soldiers at the front. 

The manager took us through the wine- 
cellars, and drank to my health in “sweet 
constantia” which is delicious. Then we 
wandered through the fruit-farm and picked 
what we would. Handfuls of pears, then 
with fingers red with ripe mulberries, went on 
to eat peaches, and finally were laden with 
great bunches of grapes to eat and to take 
away. Purple grapes and a mauve acacia 
decorated the handle-bars of my bicycle. 

The farm is entirely worked by convicts— 
black convicts in arrow-striped clothes. It’s 
an excellent criminal system, they say, for 
each man during his time of imprisonment 
learns to be a first-rate farm hand, and, from 
the useless creature he entered prison, can 
earn 2s. bd. a day of any farmer when he 
leaves. I forgot to say that a gang of convicts 
used to come down to camp every day to scrub 
tables, etc., outside the cook-house. 

The military band has just struck up, and 
the men are drilling—in short blue knickers 
and shirt-sleeves, khaki helmets, and bare 
feet—a most queer costume. 

Of course I’ve been sick. I regularly pay 
my tribute to Neptune—but I’m not incapaci¬ 
tated, which is the great thing. Still, with 
ship-life always comes a disinclination to do 
anything. I’m lying in my deck-chair too lazy 
to write, but I have several letters to get off. 

Eve)iing .—Have been headachy and sea-sick 
all day—finally am reduced to staying in my 
berth. My cabin is off the saloon, and there 
is a merry sound of dinner, and a still merrier 
sound of operatic music from the band, re¬ 
minding one of happy old evenings at home. 
It is when one is a bit “ grishby ” that 
the feeling comes, “ Shall I ever go home 
again ? ” 

This is a Cunard Atlantic liner, and a very 
fine ship. She has made a record passage, 
440 knots one day. Government is paying 
jfl4,000 a month for her, coal extra. The 
cuisine is most recherclit , the Othello is not in 
it—poor old Othello. 

I shall post this scrip from Port Elizabeth, 
which may save a mail. We shall be all day 
there, landing troops, so I hope to have a nice 
long time with N. and dear old W. I believe 
we have to land in baskets. 

(To be continued.) 
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MY CLOTHES MONTH BY MONTH. 

By “THE LADY DRESSMAKER.” 


It is very difficult to avoid rushing at once 
into khaki in the opening of any article on 
dress, and on the things that are worn, or will 
be worn, for in every shop window, and in 
nearly every daily paper, it forms the prevailing 
subject of the writings on the wearing apparel 


of both women and men. But I have already 
spoken of it, and must only say here that the 
material is a very excellent one, and the cotton 
khaki will be very wisely used this summer for 
boating, cycling, and all out-of-door purposes ; 
while the khaki serge is equally useful. But 


as a colour it is not generally becoming, unless 
relieved by something like a bright green, 
blue, or even a dark shade of orange, which, 
I am told, goes very well, but with which 
opinion I do not quite agree. 

One of the things that I have been most 



CYCLING COSTUME. 

The Eton coat is more popular than ever this season, and nothing- looks smarter, 
or is more easily adapted to any style of figure than the Eton Cycling Costume. 
Our illustration depicts this becoming style in grey cloth trimmed with black 
braid. IVe should make this all in black and trim with silver cord. IVhat 
could be neater? 
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The stout people, whether elderly or juvenile, 
are really having a bad time of it just now, for 
the fashions ignore everyone who is not slim 
and willowy in style. However, there are very 
good patterns of plainly-gored skirts and of 
plain tailor-made bodices, which are suitable; 
but I am afraid that the tucked and pleated 
and draped skirts are not for them, and 
certainly the fascinating swathed waists and 
Empire, styles are generally anything but 
suitable. 

One may say that the Bolero is the almost 
universal model for day-wear gowns this 
season. Of course it is produced in many 
styles, but the undertone is the same, and it 
forms a very pretty and suitable model for 
early spring and summer, on account of the 
pretty bright vests and fronts that can be 
worn with them, the hat or toque being 
generally made to match them in colour. 
The draped waist-band is very popular, made 
of black satin, and in this case the collar- 
stock is made of the same. The new collars 
are now held up by supports of silk-covered 
wire, instead of the three whalebones which 
have been used; and the collars are quite 
as high as ever, and we shall see as many 


INDOOR DRESS. 

Here is a nice frock for afternoon wear; it 
is made in blue foulard, and trimmed with 
white silk or chiffon and lace, and the effect is 
completed by narrow rows of black bebe ribbon 
and little paste buckles. Also picture this 
dress in the new Wedgwood blue, and trimmed 
with dark blue satin or velvet bebe ribbon. 


struck with this year is the wonderfully 
cheap and well-made cloth, tweed, and 
serge coats and skirts, jackets and capes 
which are exposed for sale in many of 
the London and countiy shops. I hope 
they are made in England, but I am 
rather inclined to think they are many 
of them made in Germany, which has 
been for years the haunt of cheap tailor¬ 
ing, and supplies other countries besides 
England with all kinds of cheap wearing 
apparel. I have always believed that 
the ready-made clothing had a great 
future before it, and that it would be 
cheaper to purchase many things than 
to make them at home, and certainly we 
seem to have arrived at this point, where 
cloth and its allies are concerned, and I 
fancy that those who make underclothing 
at home are few and far between. Cer¬ 
tainly, where it has to be put out to be 
made, it is very much more expensive 
than to purchase it ready-made. But 
there are exceptions to the rule, for I 
think that servants will always do far 
better to make their own underclothing, 
for which they have ample time generally, 


A PAIR OF BOLEROS. 

The Bolero, in some form or other, being the fashiomable thing for 
spring gowns, two of the latest are shown. On the left is a gown of 
elephant grey, double cashmere, with a vest and revers of pale green 
brocade; on the right a khaki-coloured cloth with bands of black 
velvet, and pipings of white satin. 


as they require it stouter in texture and 
more sensible in shape and pattern than 
the articles they can purchase ready-made, 
and very simple trimmings are desirable. 
Ready-made clothing is, however, not at 
all in accordance with old-fashioned modes 
of thought; but, perhaps, with other times 
we have other needs and necessities, and 
the girls and women of to-day are very 
much busier, and more usefully occupied 
probably than their grandmothers were. 

Sashes will be quite a rage this season. 
They have very large bows at the back, 
and are fringed, painted, flounced at the 
ends, and ruched, besides being em¬ 
broidered or decorated with applied passe¬ 
menteries of lace and jet; and, last of all, 
they are used plain and undecorated. 
They are always a stylish and becoming 
addition to a gown, especially when the 
latter is of summer material, light and airy. 
One of the new introductions in the way 
of needlework has been greatly adopted 
for the decoration of dress, and that is 
ribbon embroidery. It is used for revers, 
collars, and waistcoats in the most exquisite 
colourings, and generally in floral designs. 
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This season’s styles show the return of the picture hat; in some 
ways, however, it is changed ; it droops over the eyes and takes an 
upward turn at the left side, where much of the decoration is massed. 
The long plumes fall downward, and a long scarf of silk gauze 
completes the trimming. 


transparent ones worn this season as have been 
seen during this last winter in evening dress. 
Black velvet ribbon continues to be much 
used in the shape of strappings with paste 
buckles, and some of the newest blouses are 
decorated with lattice-work made of it all 
over the bodice, and forming the deep c,uflfs 
which are one of the season’s novelties. In 
the decoration of simple shirts and blouses, 
bias bands of the material stitched on in three 
vertical lines in front are very much worn. 

For tailor-made gowns the small coat, or, 
as it is sometimes called, coatee or coatlet, 
carries all before it for cloth or tweed gowns. 
They are decidedly in the best style for the 
spring season. The tailors are making very 
much decorated revers to them, brocades and 
satins and embroideries, as I have said, being 
used; many ladies are busy embroidering 
their own. 

What are called Caledon tweeds or Irish 
friezes by some people are new and charming 
introductions. They are dyed in the 
brightest colours—what are called pastel, pale 
blue, yellow pink, almond green, a bright 
mauve, and a dark plum colour. They have 


velvet collars, or lately I have seen them with 
panne and satin ones. Of course we shall see 
a great enthusiasm for all things Irish, and I 
note that many ladies have been already 
ordering Irish poplins for their smart summer 
gowns, to be trimmed with Irish lace or cream 
guipure. These orders have been mostly for 
black or violet, but now that the “ wearing of 
the green ” is authorised by Royalty, that is 
sure to be one of the most-used colours, and 
will relieve us a little of the overwhelming 
khaki hue. 

And now I must turn to millinery, as I 
have such a charming sketch of two picture 
hats, a white and a black one. You will 
gather from that that I consider they are 
quite in the first rank of fashion, and those I 
have seen were distinguished by very hand¬ 
some buckles of various kinds. It is said that 
most of the spring hats owe their origin to the 
Old Masters, Romney and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds in particular, but the influence also 
of those worn by the New South Wales 
troops is very much seen; and we shall 
doubtless have many pretty-coloured and 
khaki hats as well as many French sailors—a 


small, straight - brimmed hat 
that is becoming to nearly every¬ 
one. The new toque is much 
wider in the front, and also 
lower in the decoration of the 
front; and both hats and toques 
are worn further forward. It 
will be a great season for white, 
both in millinery and dress, 
when the summer weather ar¬ 
rives. Just at present the 
colour of the trimmings should 
be of the colour chosen for 
the hat. Thus, if your gown 
were black, trimmed with a 
pastel blue, the hat would be 
blue; and with the bright 
pinky yellows of the Caledon 
friezes nothing but a black 
hat will answer, of course. 

One of the changes of 
modern times in dress seems 
to be that autumn and spring 
appear to be left out of our 
calculations, and we only con¬ 
sider summer and winter. The 
“between season,” as it has 
come to be called, is provided 
for by adding lace and brighter 
hues to our winter gowns, and 
as we all have tailor-mades of 
varying thicknesses, we simply 
lighten the weight in that way. 
This is a wise change and 
makes for economy; besides 
it saves much thinking. 

There are so many designs 
from which to select in skirts, 
that all are fashionable what¬ 
ever we select; but, alas ! they 
remain long at the back, and 
uncomfortably long in front; 
though we are informed that 
short skirts will be worn at the 
Paris Exhibition. Evening 
skirts are trained, besides being 
long in front, and over-long at 
the sides. Our tailors are, how¬ 
ever, rather shortening their 
skirts, and just now the ten¬ 
dency is towards individualism 
in dress, as in everything else ; and I see many 
sensible women in gowns that are comfortably 
short, both in London and elsewhere ; and the 
bicycle is certainly a great friend, for as long 
as we ride we must have one short skirt at any 
rate in which we can rejoice and walk about 
with comfort. 

Whatever has been said about the shirt and 
blouse going out of fashion, it seems to have 
been a very long-previous announcement; for 
none of the best tailors or dressmakers will 
allow that it is true. The summer blouses are 
models of beauty in muslin and silk. In 
muslin they are worn over a sateen or silk 
fitted slip-bodice, of a pretty colour ; and you 
can make one of them do for the season, 
wearing it under several blouses. Pale blue 
or green are the wisest selections. 

The much worn Pompadour style of hair¬ 
dressing will see its last days this spring. 
The hair will then be worn lower, on the nape 
of the neck, in fact; and the front will be 
curled and simply waved, and though I am 
told that a roll will be worn on the top of the 
head, I have not seen anything of the kind 
hitherto. 
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CYNTHIA’S BROTHER. 


By LESLIE KEITH. Author of “A Little Exile,” “ ’Lisbeth,” “The Mischief-Maker,” etc. 


CHAPTER II. 



ORDEDGE 
was neither 
a very large 
nor a very 
remunera¬ 
tive property, 
having suf¬ 
fered curtail¬ 
ment since 
the rambling 
house that 
had sheltered so many generations 
of Considines was built, but it was 
situated in the loveliest county of 
southern England, and the soft beauty 
of the Devon landscape—where the 
fields melt into woods, and the woods 
skirt the hem of the purple moor, and 
the air is like wine, and the moist odour 
of the rich, red earth seems to be a part 
of the lark's song : music, colour, scent 
so subtly blended that they touch but 
one emotional chord—had its unconscious 
influence on the children’s lives. 

If they were brought up in the strict 
fashion of Grandmamma Considine’s 
youth, of which one ruling principle was 
that young people should be as nearly 
as possible invisible and inaudible, they 
led a wholesome enough existence under 
Nurse Bruce’s liberal rule. Never too 
finely dressed to grub and mess about 
freely, they wandered unchecked through 
the vast continent of the home fields, 
the shrubbery and the kitchen garden. 
The front of the house was forbidden 
territory both to the children and to 
Augustus, the pink-nosed bull-pup, 
grandmamma having particular notions 
about gravel walks, and flower-beds, and 
smooth-shaven lawns; these things 
being chiefly meant to be looked at from 
easy-chairs through windows. But who 
wanted more than the liberty of the 
potato patch or the asparagus bed, 
where you could make believe an Indian 
jungle—Cynthia always ready to con¬ 
stitute herself a hunted tiger, though she 
did the roaring so badly—or the potting- 
shed, where Peter, the under-gardener, 
let you whittle tallies and smear them 
with white lead (almost as good as the 
treat of a knife to spread your own 
butter); or the turf-hole, surely designed 
specially for the building of wigwams, 
until tbe morning when Francie dis¬ 
covered that it was a fortress, and 
Cynthia, her sun-bonnet converted into 
a helmet, was compelled to represent in 
her small person a whole beleaguering 
army. 


For wet days there were the garrets 
with the little, low cupboards, where 
nobody over four feet could stand up¬ 
right, but where, nevertheless, lions 
were insecurely chained, ready to 
spring out on the least provocation, 
and bears were heard to growl in 
the little one under the window, 
next to that inhabited indifferently 
by Mr. Maul, with his bludgeon 
and his bones (he generally occupied 
it on Monday, since Sunday was 
“Pilgrim’s” day), and Mr. Blue¬ 
beard, in search of a new wife. 

“And I think it’s very nasty and 
selfish of you never to be the new Mrs. 
Bluebeard, Cynthia,” Francie would 
say, “ and I would hang you on the 
brass hook, too, though all the other 
wives has only got wooden pegs. You’re 
the selfishest person I ever knew.” 

Cynthia wept bitter tears over this 
accusation, though she said humbly, 
between her sobs— 

“ But how could I play with you, 
Francie, if I was deaded ? ” For it was 
understood when you made believe at 
funerals you always came to life again, 
but to be hanged in the dark cupboard 
with the other wives, represented by 
nursie’s spare gowns, offered no such 
hope of reprieve. 

“I hate a cry-baby,” this from 
Francie, still hot and angry, “ it’s only 
girls that cries.” Then, with one of the 
sudden repentances which so easily 
earned him pardon from most people, he 
put his arm round Cynthia’s neck and 
rubbed her eyes with his own pinafore, 
and finally consoled her by his generous 
offer of a sticky acid drop, found un¬ 
expectedly in the bottom of his knicker 
pocket. The sweets of which this was 
sole survivor had indeed been bought 
with Cynthia’s money, she being the 
capitalist of the pair, earning with 
unfailing regularity a weekly penny, for 
remembering to brush her teeth every 
morning. Francie, with a boy’s con¬ 
tempt for such refinements, applied his 
toothbrush to the many much m^re 
obvious uses for which it was evidently 
intended, such as painting a white doll 
into a nigger with stolen black lead, or 
cleaning the canary’s cage; but he 
was always quite as ready to spend 
Cynthia’s penny as she was to have 
it spent. Indeed, it was characteristic 
of Francie thoughout life to be generous 
with other people’s property, and share 
it with as gay an air as if it was 
his own. 

There was in this same garret a stuffed 
crocodile, with sinister eyes of glass, that 
inspired the children in equal degree 
with terror (when “ supposing” became 
too real), and with interest and even 
affection, as an ally in so many desperate 
situations. Also an elephant’s tooth, 
and a flying fish, poised upon a high 
shelf, and believed to take wing only in 
the night-time. At least, in the day¬ 
time it was always found on the same 
spot, looking vacantly out of the dim 


garret window at the sky, which perhaps 
it mistook for the sea. 

These things had been brought home 
by a long-dead Uncle Matthew, of whom 
nursie had many legends, a far more 
living personality to both than their own 
father, who had never, so far as they 
knew, collected anything except books. 
As it happened, it was while engaged 
upon a secret enterprise with a view to a 
peep at Uncle Matthew’s foreign shells 
and coins in the carved cabinet in the 
library, that Francie and Cynthia made 
the acquaintance of a new relative. 

To steal unseen behind the baize door 
made their hearts thump with a sensation 
of embarking on adventure. Behind it 
lay the kingdom of the grown-ups—the 
father and grandmother who could do 
just as they liked, and had so poor a 
realisation of their privileges that they 
sat indoors even on the sunniest day, 
and went of their own accord—without 
being goaded to it—to wash their hands 
and faces! 

It was not a very familiar world to the 
pair, though they knew all the engravings 
on the staircase, and had made up a 
history for the bronze lady with the 
lamp, who had so few clothes on that 
she must certainly have been ship¬ 
wrecked ; and it had long been a settled 
affair that Cynthia must only tread on 
the white squares in the hall, while 
Francie kept the black ones exclusively 
for himself. It was, indeed, the failure 
of Cynthia’s little fat legs to reach from 
one white chequer to another, causing 
her to slip and fall, that brought about 
the meeting. At her smothered cry, 
the library door was quickly opened and 
a little old lady in a black dress and 
quaint bonnet with a white rim inside it 
came quickly out. 

“ My dear, I hope you have not hurt 
yourself ? ” she said, with tender anxiety, 
stooping with out-held hands. Cynthia, 
seated, her straight legs before her, 
winked away her tears to stare up into 
the pretty, old, pink and white face bent 
so kindly above her, but it was Francie 
who spoke. 

“ Cynthia failed down,” he said, 
“ because she had on her slippy shoes, 
but she’s done crying now.” 

“ She’s a brave little girl,” said the 
old lady, smiling, “ and I think she 
must be the Cynthia who has a brother 
called Francie.” 

“ Please,” said Francie, impressed by 
this evidence of superior knowledge, 
“ are you a fairy godmother ? ” 

“ Ah, you are thinking of my stick ! ” 
said the old lady smilingly, “but you 
see I am just as afraid as little Cynthia 
of the slippery tiles. Dears, I am your 
mother’s mother”—her eyes looked 
infinite love at them—“your Granny 
Chayne. No,” she said, anticipating 
their surprise, “ I daresay you have not 
heard of me before, because I have been 
far away in a country over the sea.” 

“ Did you come to see Uncle 
Matthew’s c’lection?” asked Francie, 
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still the spokesman. His little, eager 
face was all lighted up with interest. 
“ There’s heaps and heaps of little and 
big moneys laid out in rows, but we 
mayn’t touch them, only look. Jane 
says Uncle Matthew must have been 
’normously rich to have all that money 
and never want to spend it.” 

“And there’s shells,” said Cynthia, 
pressing nearer the old lady, who had 
picked her up and was holding her by 
the hand. 

“ And you can hear the sea in the big 
ones,” cried Francie, unwilling to be 
forestalled as narrator. “I’ll hold one 
to your ear, and if you listen, you’ll hear 
it just roaring.” 

“ And I shall think that I am sailing 
in the great ship again,” granny 
acquiesced, letting herself be pulled back 
into the library, “ but there, I had only 
dream children to think of and plan 
about, and now I have a real little boy 
and girl, with whom I hope to be dear 
friends.” 

“Have you come to stay?” asked 
Francie. “Have you brought your 
boxes, and did Thomas bring them in 
the luggage cart ?—because he never 
told us.” 

“ My boxes are at the station still. I 
walked here by the lanes, which I 
remembered quite well, for I used to 
come here when I was a girl.” 

“ That must be a long time ago,” said 
Francie, “ for your hair is white.” 

“ Yes, dear, a long, long time ago.” 

“ Grandmamma’s hair is yellow—at 
least, a kind of yellow—like the sandy 
cat’s kitten, but she never walks. She 
goes in the carriage, and Thomas sits 
on the box.” 

“But this is grannyq” said wise 
Cynthia. 

Granny hugged the little maid and 
laughed. 

“Cynthia is right,” she said ; “ gran¬ 
nies are little old ladies with short skirts 
and thick boots, who don’t mind the mud, 
and who like to trot about on their own 
feet, and look about them and see every¬ 
thing that is going on in the hedges and 
ditches and among the tree-tops, slowly 
and comfortably.” 

“ We’ll take you to our wood ! ” cried 
the boy. “ We’ll show you all the nests. 
Nobody knows them but me and 
Cynthia.” 

“And I will tell you stories,” said 
granny, “about the far-away country 
where your mother lived when she was 
little like you.” 

“Tell us one now!” cried both 
children in a breath, which was, indeed, 
just what granny wished to do, since she 
rather suspected the visit to the collection 
was an unauthorised one. When they 
knew granny better, they found that, 
unlike grandmamma, she very rarely 
said “you mustn’t,” but generally 
managed to interest )'Ou so much in 
something else that you ceased to desire 
the forbidden thing. 

Children, like dogs, very quickly know 
their friends, so in a trice the three were 
comfortably seated on the sofa, Cynthia 
on granny’s knee, because, as Francie 
explained, the velvet pricked her legs, 
and granny had begun, in the only way 
in which the right kind of story can 
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begin, “ Once upon a time.” It 
must have been a very interesting story, 
because it was so short, and when the 
“ happy ever after ’’bit was reached, two 
voices exclaimed, “ Is that all ? ” 

“That is all,” said granny. 

“ Couldn’t you makeupa little more ? ” 
coaxed Cynthia, patting granny’s pink 
cheeks. 

“ You might make a little more end,” 
suggested the boy, and obedient granny 
was about to try, when a step was heard 
in the hall, and the sound of a walking- 
stick being put in the stand. 

“ That’s father,” said Francie, and at 
another time granny would have noticed 
that neither child ran to meet him, but 
she got up, looking rather agitated, and, 
with hands that trembled a little, put 
Cynthia gently from her lap. She had 
to lean a hand on the back of the carved 
sofa to steady her little, slight body, that 
looked as if any sort of emotion would 
blow it away, and the voice in which she 
uttered the one word “James!” was 
scarcely more than a whisper. 

Sir James, after the first moment of 
surprise, was greatly moved too, and all 
he could find to say, as he hurried 
forward and seized her by both hands 
was “ Mother! ” and he bent down and 
kissed her, just as if she was really and 
truly his mother, and not the new 
granny. 

And it seemed very odd to the watching 
spectators behind the sofa that these two 
people who were both quite, quite old 
should hold hands and look at each 
other almost as if they were going to cry. 
But presently they sat down and began 
to talk about lost letters, and time-tables 
and trains and other stupid things that 
interest grown-ups, until granny turned 
round and said— 

“ But you see I have been very well 
amused while I was waiting.” Then, 
in a lower voice, “ The boy is like her, 
James.” 

Sir James turned too, and looked at 
the children rather moodily. He opened 
his mouth just as if he were going to say 
as usual, “ You’d better go upstairs,” 
but to their great wonder he said 
instead, “You may stay down for a 
little to see your granny,” and as staying 
down meant having lunch in the dining¬ 
room, with Thomas to pour the milk into 
the silver mugs, it was certainly a very 
red letter day indeed. 

When Grandmamma Considine, who 
had been lunching out, came home, the 
house seemed somehow much less 
peaceful. Grandmamma made a rustling 
noise when she moved, like the leaves 
on the gravel drive as they fled before 
the broom when Peter swept it on 
Saturday, and her words, which were 
almost as plentiful as the leaves, made 
a much bigger flutter when they fell. 
They sounded almost rude, though she 
spoke in such a ladylike voice that you 
could never be sure whether it wasn’t 
you who were vulgar for thinking she 
could be ! 

She said that surprises were almost 
always a mistake, especially if one 
hadn’t met for years, when, naturally, 
people were so changed that you would 
really never have known them. If Mrs. 
Chayne had thought of sending a note, 


or even a postcard—if she approved of 
those disagreeable modern inventions— 
there would have been more chance of 
making her room comfortable than 3^011 
could expect, with servants who would 
not bestir themselves for an)'bod) r in a 
hurry. But of course colonial wa) r s 
were different. She had been told that 
it was quite the habit for people to invite 
themselves to dinner there, and even on 
long visits ! And wouldn’t Mrs. Cha) r ne 
come and take off her boots ? Realty, 
to walk from the station—when the 
horses were eating their heads off in the 
stable, and the dear Talbots would quite 
have excused her from going to lunch if 
she had explained—and what people 
would say she could not imagine. 

She spoke to granny then, and during 
the remainder of her visit, as if she were 
almost a child, or else very old (which is 
another sort of childhood), but, if the 
leaf in the family Bible had not been 
pasted down, it would have been seen 
that grandmamma was realty by quite a 
year the elder of the two. There is a 
vast difference in the way in which 
people take time’s advances. Granny 
met them with a smile, never minding 
the graving tools that carve little 
wrinkles, and the winter touch that 
makes snow of brown hair ; asking only 
that her soul might keep undecayed its 
faith and hope, and her heart its ) r oung 
freshness; while grandmamma was 
chiefly concerned that at sixty the world 
should still take her to be forty. And as 
life turns most people either into grannies 
or grandmammas, you can judge for 
yourself which plan answers best! 

Granny’s presence had as soothing an 
effect as the balmy spell we often get in 
the middle of March’s bleakness, and 
when she wanted to go away again Sir 
James would not hear of it. There was the 
cottage at the end of the fir-wood, which 
happened to be empty, and there, after 
some little persuasion, she and her old 
servant, Martha, and some equalty old 
and much more comfortable furniture, 
took root. The children’s feet wore a 
new path between the solemn trees, so 
often did they tread it to reach the little 
house, and Cynthia, who had quaint 
fancies, called it “ The Peace Way.” 

Grandmamma kept order by rule ; for 
everything you wanted to do, or would 
naturally do, being a child, she had a 
“ don’t ” to snap off your head with. 

“ Don’t poke with your chin,” “ don’t 
lean with your elbows on the table,” 
“ don’t sniff,” “don’t whisper,” “don’t 
help yourself to the largest piece of 
cake,” “ don’t talk till you’re spoken 
to”—“don’t,” in short, covered the 
whole field of life. Granny hadn’t a 
single “don’t” in her dictionary, but 
there was such a halo about her of lovely 
unselfishness that you couldn’t be rude 
or grasping, or greedy, or ill-mannered 
in her company. For years and years 
of true thoughts, affections free from any 
taint of selfish desire, love that was 
reflected from the Divine Presence itself, 
made such a harmony of granny’s outer 
and her inner life that to disturb it, or to 
bring grief to that dear face, would have 
been the very worst punishment one 
could conceive. 

(To be conti?med.) 
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MORNING OR DRESSING JACKETS 
IN FLANNEL, SILK. OR 
CASHMERE. 


Description of Fig. I.—This is made in two parts—that is to 
say, the yoke and the loose lower portion. The right front is 
cut wider than the left because it overlaps the latter; the 
fastening is hidden by the box-pleat and managed by a false 
hem. The jacket may either be left unlined or be lined with 
satin merv or thin silk. The sleeves are finished with lace 
ruffles, the yoke being of the same lace. A turn-down 
collar. 

Description of Fig. 2.—The second jacket is very wide and 
loose-backed and fronted ; it is fastened by two rows of buttons, 
so the button-holes must be worked twice on the front breadth 
in order that the jacket may be double-breasted. The chemis¬ 
ette can be made separately to button on, and be replaced by 
another, as may also the broad sailor-collar of grey silk or cloth 
edged with fringe, which might occasionally be varied by a 
darker one. The stand-up collar, which is doubled over 
half-way, is set on a narrow band. 

Material required, 4J to 5 yards of flannel. 



LADY DYE’S REPARATION. 

By SARAH DOUDNEY. 


CHAPTER VI. 



NGELIQUE’S 
casement was 
open all night long, 
and the sweet peace 
of the summer dark¬ 
ness filled the little 
room in which she slept the tranquil 
sleep of youth. Often in the early 
morning the swallows woke her up. 
Sometimes one of them would dart into 
the room, fresh from the dawn and 
dewfall, and twitter a message which 
she could not understand. 

This happened on Wednesday morn¬ 
ing, just after sunrise. She lifted her 
head from the pillow to hear a “tweet- 
tweet,” and see the little bird flying 
out again. 

“What does it mean, I wonder?” 
thought she. “I wish I knew.” 

She rose, and looked out over the 
quiet fields, and drew in the sweetness 
of the young day. The business of the 
toilet never detained her long. She had 
finished twisting up her dark-brown hair 
into the usual knot when the latch 
clicked, and the postman opened the 
gate. 

“ The swallow meant to tell me that 
a letter was coming,” she said to 
herself with a smile. And then she ran 
downstairs to open the house-door. 


There was only one letter, addressed 
to Miss Ray, and her niece recognised 
the handwriting at a glance. Aunt 
Emma had few correspondents. It was 
Madame Courvoisier who had written. 

Among the few friends of the Ray 
family Madame Courvoisier had always 
taken a front place. She had been the 
intimate companion of Angelique’s 
mother in her maiden days, and it had 
seemed a strange thing to her that 
Eloise de Ligny should have con¬ 
descended to marry Dr. Ray. For 
Eloise came of the old noblesse who had 
suffered in the Reign of Terror; and the 
doctor was a man of no ancestry at all, 
and had little to recommend him save a 
gentle manner and a pair of blue eyes. 
It must have been those eyes of his which 
won the heart of Mademoiselle de Ligny ; 
but having won it, he never let it go. 

He was not, and never had been, a 
successful man, perhaps because he was 
too clever to be prosperous. He loved 
his profession for its own sake; and 
others, who were pushing and selfish, 
took advantage of his skill, used it 
unscrupulously, and left him in the 
background. Yet Eloise was happy in 
spite of narrow means and disappointed 
hopes. She was happier still when 
Emma Ray, the grave, kind-hearted 
woman, came to Paris on purpose to 
take care of the doctor’s wife and 
children. After that there were no more 
worries, for Emma quietly shouldered all 
the burdens, and Mrs. Ray spent her 
last earthly days in a great peace. 

Meanwhile Julie Courvoisier had 
married a cousin of the same name, 
who died and left her respectably pro¬ 
vided for. She was a very clever woman, 
with a rare gift of government, and she 


decided on going to England and 
opening a school. Her plan was a 
distinct success. Madame Courvoisier’s 
twenty-five pupils belonged to the 
aristocracy, and their parents believed 
in her to any extent. She had the art 
of giving those finishing touches which 
most girls greatly need. She did not 
profess to train scholars, but gentle¬ 
women. Let Girton and Newnham 
bestow wreaths of laurel ; Madame 
preferred to crown the pretty heads 
around her with myrtle and rose. Yet 
withal there was nothing lacking in the 
education received at Dunstone College. 
If the girls yearned to go beyond their 
fellows, there were plenty of competent 
teachers to lead them on. 

Angelique, with the letter in her hand, 
stood waiting in the porch for her aunt 
to come down. The climbing roses 
nodded gently over her head; and far 
up in the morning blue a lark was 
pouring put his silver trills. It was a 
lovely day, and there was a sort of shy 
happiness in the girl’s heart which 
made it seem lovelier still. 

“ Auntie has a headache,” said Lucie, 
who appeared first. “ But she’s coming 
in a minute.” 

“Why did she get up?” Angelique 
asked anxiously. “I wish she had let 
me carry her some breakfast.” 

“ Oh, she isn’t bad enough for that! ” 
Lucie answered. “ But "she told me 
that she could not sleep.” 

“That accounts for the headache.” 
Angelique looked thoughtful. “I 
wonder what was disturbing her.” 

“Only her thoughts,” said Lucie. 
“Thoughts do keep people awake 
sometimes. They buzz in the brain like 
bluebottles.” 
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Lucie slept in a little bed in Miss 
Ray’s room, and was an observant 
young - person. She seemed to have 
discovered by a sort of instinct that 
Aunt Emma’s mind was ill at ease. 

“Auntie, here is a letter for you,” 
said Angelique, meeting her at the foot 
of the stairs with a kiss. “And why 
have you been lying awake, you naughty 
woman ? Your face tells that you have 
a headache.” 

“ A very slight one,” Miss Ray 
replied. “You would not have known 
it if Lucie had not talked of it. This 
letter is from Madame Courvoisier.” 

She read the letter while they were 
sitting at breakfast, and it gave them 
all a thrill of surprise. 

“I am coming to see you directly,” 
the writer said. “ If you have no spare 
room, I will sleep at the nearest inn. 
There is something which I have to say, 
dear Emma, and it must be said 
quickly. I have consulted the time¬ 
table, and hope to arrive at Narrowfield 
at four-thirty.” 

“ Oh, I am so glad ! ” cried Angelique, 
with a pretty little gesture of delight. 
“ Madame Courvoisier is such a 
charming talker. She has always a 
hundred amusing stories to tell.” 

“I am glad too,” Lucie remarked. 
“ She is sure to bring me a box of 
chocolate creams, tied with pink ribbon. 
When the last box was empty I gave it 
to Angelique to hold her hairpins. I 
shall give the new one to Mr. Clyde to 
keep his studs in.” 

“Wait till it comes,” Angelique was 
beginning to say gaily, when she saw a 
look of pain on Miss Ray’s face, and 
stopped short. Either Aunt Emma’s 
headache was worse, or she disliked the 
reference to Mr. Clyde. 

“ I will give up my room,” the girl 
said, with a businesslike air. “And I 
can sleep quite comfortably in the little 
box-room on the old sofa.” 

“No, my child,” Miss Ray protested. 
“ J won’t allow you to be disturbed. 
Madame Courvoisier shall have my bed, 
and I will go into the box-room.” 

But Angelique was determined to get 
her own way. The tiny room where the 
boxes were stored contained a disused 
sofa, rather doubtful about its legs, and 
covered with a much-worn mattress. 
But the girl’s limbs were supple, and 
could bear a hard couch very well. Her 
room should be made as pretty as 
possible for the expected guest, and 
she went off after breakfast to busy 
herself with preparations, singing a 
little song which she seemed to have 
learnt from the birds. Miss Ray’s 
tired eyes followed her with a wistful 
glance. She, too, was glad that 
Madame was coming, for reasons of her 
own. Strong as she was, Aunt Emma 
sometimes felt the burden of responsi¬ 
bility pressing heavily. She was 
longing to talk to a woman of her own 
age who had a wide experience and 
knowledge of the world. 

Between four and five the ancient cab 
from the station came rumbling along 
Berry Lane, and the two girls stood at 
the garden gate, listening to the sound 
of the wheels. In the stuffy cab sat a 
small plump woman with a warm brown 


complexion, a Norman nose, beautiful 
dark eyes, and a dark down on her 
upper lip. She was dressed very 
daintily in a thin black gown and cape 
with many soft frills; and there were 
some yellow roses in her little bonnet of 
black lace. At the sight of the sisters 
a kind smile lit up her face like sun¬ 
shine. 

“What a dear she is!” murmured 
Angelique. 

They had her indoors, and rejoiced 
over her. Then she was taken upstairs 
to a little bower of a room to wash and 
brush away the dust of the journey. 

“ Everything here speaks of Angel¬ 
ique,” thought the Frenchwoman, cast¬ 
ing a rapid glance around. “ Ah, I see 
that the child is devout! Here is the 
Imitation on the table, well used ; and 
positively the Hie Dream of Gerontzus, 
but that is beyond her as yet. A lovely 
girl—lovelier, I think, than my poor 
Eloi'se! Well, I am going to do my 
best for her, and I pray that I may be 
directed aright.” 

I.ong afterwards they all remembered 
that golden afternoon, when the little 
dining-room was full of flowers and sun¬ 
shine. It was very natural that Angel¬ 
ique should want to know what had 
brought Madame Courvoisier to Nar¬ 
rowfield. But Miss Ray had spoken a 
few words in a low voice to her guest; 
and so the elder sister led Lucie out of 
doors and left the two friends alone. 

“Julie, I am so glad that you have 
come,” began Miss Ray, with a sigh of 
relief. “I was thinking of writing to 
you when your letter came ; but it is 
easier to speak than to write. I have 
been worrying myself about Angelique.” 

“About Angelique!” Madame re¬ 
peated. “ It is on her account that I 
came. But you shall speak first, Emma ; 
I can see that your mind is burdened.” 

“ I hope I shall not give you any 
wrong impressions of the dear child,” 
Aunt Emma went on earnestly. “She 
has a pure heart and a sweet spirit. 
And as she grows prettier every day 
it is not surprising that she attracts 
attention.” 

“ It would be more surprising if she 
did not,” said Madame briefly. 

She listened, with well-pleased atten¬ 
tion, while Miss Ray told the story of 
Angelique’s first meeting with the young 
men in the churchyard. The girl’s 
action struck her as being perfectly 
natural and graceful ; it might be the 
beginning of a very pretty little love-tale. 

“And I suppose they wanted to see 
her again,” said she, settling herself 
comfortably in her chair. 

“ One of them did,” Miss Ray an¬ 
swered. “ He comes down from London 
to look after his poor friend’s grave—so 
he says. But it strikes me that the 
grave is only a bad excuse.” 

“A bad excuse is better than none at 
all,” laughed Madame gaily. “ But, 
my dear Emma, why do you look so 
dismal ? Angelique is very young, but 
a little training is all that is needed to 
prepare her for a new state of things. 
She shall come to me, and I will educate 
her for the position which she will fill. 
I assure you I am most successful with 
brides-elect.” 


“ Oh, Julie, you are going too fast,” 
cried Miss Ray, shaking her head. “ I 
am afraid that he is a mere trifier. And 
the poor child has a heart—as I had, 
years ago.” 

“ Why do you think so ill of him, my 
friend ? ” Madame demanded. “ Have 
you made inquiries ? You have not told 
me who he is.” 

Miss Ray went to a little china basket 
on a side-table, and took out a card. 
She handed it to Madame in silence. 

“ Mr. Thurstan Clyde,” read the 
Frenchwoman slowly. “ Mr. Thzcrstan 
Clyde l ” 

Such a swift change had passed over 
her bright face that Miss Ray was 
startled. 

“What is the matter, Julie?” she 
asked. “ Do you know him ? Have 
you ever seen him ? ” 

“ I know something about him, and I 
have seen his portrait,” Madame said 
gravely. “ It is in the possession of one 
of my pupils.” 

“Of one of your pupils,” murmured 
Miss Ray. “ Ah, you see that my 
instincts did not deceive me ! He is 
only playing with the poor child’s heart; 
and she is so confiding, so guileless. 
Julie, you know that her mother gave 
Angelique to me when she was dying, 
and charged me to guard her always— 
always. It seems now as if I had been 
false to my trust.” 

“Emma,” said Madame Courvoisier, 
taking her hand in both her own, and 
looking into her troubled face, “you 
could never be false to anyone. If it is 
possible, you are too true. Nothing 
which has happened could have been 
prevented. Unless a girl becomes a 
cloistered nun she must have her ex¬ 
periences, and some of them are almost 
sure to be painful. Let us hope that 
she will forget this trifling—for trifling 
it is. Mr. Clyde is engaged to a pupil 
of mine—Lady Dye Rivingstone. She 
is past seventeen, and next year she is 
to leave school.” 

Miss Ray gave a heavy sigh. 

“ Men were deceivers ever. The old 
story, isn’t it ? ” Madame went on. 
“ The Countess of Winstoke, Lady 
Dye’s mother, has told me all about the 
affair. It is a family arrangement of 
long standing. The Countess and Lady 
Bona Clyde are very dear friends, and 
they are both anxious that the young 
people shall be settled without delay.” 

“ Then Lady Bona is Mr. Clyde’s 
mother ? ” said Miss Ray. 

“Yes; he is an only son. The 
sooner he is married the better. Dye 
will make him a suitable wife, and she 
is very fond of him.” 

“ Poor Angelique ! ” Miss Ray said 
sadly. “ But, Julie, this fooling shall 
not go on. I must take the girl 
away.” 

“ I will take her away,” replied 
Madame calmly. “ It is the very thing 
I came to propose. You know I have 
always wanted to do something for 
Eloise’s daughter. Well, a pupil has 
been called away from the college 
suddenly, and will not return. So, 
Emma, there is a vacancy, and I will 
take Angelique.” 

“ But, Julie, without-” 
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11 Without any pay ? Yes, my dear, 
that’s exactly what I mean. I am not 
a poor woman, and I want to help the 
child of my friend. A year at the 
college will be an enormous benefit; she 
has seen so little, you know, and her 
education has been fragmentary. I 
shall develop all her natural gifts.” 

Miss Ray was silent. Her friend’s 
proposal was a generous one, and it 
had come at the right moment. But 
what would life be for Lucie and herself 
when Angelique was gone ? 

“You are very good to us, Julie,” 
she said at last. “ It will be the best 
thing that can be done for the child. 
She must not meet that man again ; but 
I think we ought to tell her the truth 
about him.” 

“ Certainly ! ” assented Madame 
quickly. “ And you may trust me to do 
it. 1 do not wish Dye Rivingstone to 
hear the story of his little flirtation. 
She is a jealous girl, and Lady Winstoke 
would be a bad enemy.” 

“ Angelique will keep her own 
counsel,” said Miss Ray with quiet 
conviction, “and he shall never know 
where she is. I hope we shall get her 
off before he comes again.” 

“Ah, we must arrange that, Emma. 
I will take her back to Dunstone 
College to-morrow. Why not ? If she 
wants new clothes, I can get them for 
her in town.” 

Again Miss Ray reflected. Yes, it 
would be wise to let Julie arrange 
everything. She knew that she could 
rely on the tact and wisdom of this 
faithful friend. And then she pressed 
Madame’s hand, and said that she 


would leave her to explain her plans to 
Angelique. 

Julie Courvoisier found the two girls 
in the old wilderness of a garden at the 
back of the cottage. She told Lucie 
that the expected box of chocolate 
would be seen on the dressing-table of 
her room, and that was quite enough to 
send the child flying indoors. So at 
last she had Angelique all to herself. 

There was a light in the girl’s eyes, 
and a soft colour in her cheeks as if she 
had been listening to a morning song of 
happiness in her heart. This joyous 
loveliness almost wrung a sigh from the 
Frenchwoman, who knew that she had 
a cruel truth to tell. But she reflected 
that the heart was very young, and that 
the songs of morning die away at noon, 
and are only remembered in the even¬ 
tide of life. Yet she turned aside from 
the sweet face, and bent over a white 
rose-tree, carefully breaking oft a bud 
as she began to speak. 

“ By the way, Angelique, your aunt 
tells me that Mr. Clyde comes here 
sometimes. What a small world it is ! 
1 have heard a great deal about him 
from Lady Winstoke. Her daughter, 
Lady Dye Rivingstone, is one of my 
elder pupils ; a beautiful girl and very 
womanly for her age. I suppose Mr. 
Clyde doesn’t speak of her ? ” 

“No,” came rather faintly from 
Angelique. 

“Ah, men are always reticent. 
Well, it is an open secret that Lady 
Dye is to be married to him when she 
leaves the college. Of course she does 
not talk about the engagement. It is 
quite an old arrangement, I believe; 


and Mr. Clyde finds it very easy to 
comply with the wishes of his family.” 

She paused ; and it seemed to 
Angelique as if a swift change had 
passed over the summer scene. She 
scarcely understood the meaning of this 
sudden sense of desolation and loss. 
She only knew that some hand had 
found out the secret joy growing in the 
depths of her heart, and had plucked it 
up by the roots. Standing there, with 
all the flowers around her and the birds 
making music overhead, she wondered 
vaguely how she should feel to-morrow. 

Looks, tones, a broken sentence or 
two, a long pressure of the hand, what 
more had she to remember ? Only 
trifles light as air. A wiser girl, who 
had seen the world and its ways, would 
not have been so easily disturbed. 
Such very slight things will throw an 
inexperienced heart into confusion. 
Poor Angelique was becoming con¬ 
scious of a feeling of humiliation which 
was as bitter as it was new. 

A few seconds had gone by, and they 
seemed like hours. How long had 
Madame stood by the rose-tree, making 
a little bouquet of half-blown buds ? 
By-and-by she spoke again, deftly 
arranging the flowers in her bodice, and 
not looking at Angelique. 

“ My child,” she said, “ I have 
persuaded your aunt to give you to me 
for a year. Your education is in¬ 
complete ; you are like the picture 
which needs the final touches. A very 
sweet picture,” she added, slowly 
raising her eyes. “Ah, Angelique, I 
know you will come ! ” 

{To be continued .) 
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Lillian. —It is a joy to know that you have derived 
cheer and comfort from being - a member of our 
circle, and that answers to other correspondents 
have helped you. It is impossible for those who 
love God and strive to walk in His ways to be 
indifferent about the spiritual well-being of those 
dear to them. I shall not forget your request on 
behalf of your dear ones. I agree with you that 
the perpetual harping on religious subjects and the 
ceaseless obtrusion of your own views on those to 
whom they are unlikely to prove acceptable, will 
certainly do more harm than good. I do believe 
in the carefully chosen “ word in season,” and in 
the wondrous power for good which a consistent 
Christian life exercises over those who witness it. 
Many, who would neither listen to a preacher nor 
join in public worship, have been led to self-exam¬ 
ination by taking note of the beautiful self-devoting 
life of some humble follower of Christ. Situated 
as you are, you must strive to make your life 
eloquent in your home and with those to whom you 
are debarred from speaking. I can well understand 
and realise the difficulties which beset you. Often, 
when reading similar letters, I feel so sorry for the 
lonely writers, who are not alone in the sense of 
having no companionship, but who have neither 
kindred nor friends to whom they can speak with 
confidence, as they write to me. Your surroundings 
are calculated to depress you. But, dear Lillian, 
try to remember that you have One Friend Who is 
always near you, Whose love never faileth, Whose 
ear is always open to your prayer, and in Whom the 
precious countless promises of God are “ not yea 
and nay,” but “ yea, and in Him, Amen.” Do not 
dwell on isolated texts that puzzle you and disturb 
your faith and peace of mind. Take sweet comfort 
from His wold. “ Rest in the Lord and wait 
patiently for Him.” When perplexed in regard to 
His dealings with men, remember how 7 little you 
know about their lives, and that God knows all, 
and say to yourself, “ Shall not the Judge of all the 
earth do right?” Read Psalm xxxvii. It is pro¬ 
bably familiar to you; but it contains fitting 
answers to some of the questions which harass you. 


E. H.—You do not ask any question in your letter. 
You only tell me of your longings after a better 
life, and express surprise that “some people, just 
after hearing a few words, can change their whole 
lives, even when they do not wish to do so,” whilst 
you, who have been trying so long, find progress in 
the right direction so slow and accompanied by a 
constant struggle. I think if you were in the con¬ 
fidence of the people you name you would find that 
they are fighting also. I do not believe that the 
most earnest and devoted amongst them could tell 
you that they find no difficulty in the new life on 
which they have entered, or that they are even able 
to exclude the wrong thoughts which come unbidden 
and are such unwelcome guests. Every true dis¬ 
ciple who is struggling after Christlikeness has to 
fight at every step of the way both with those inner 
temptations which assault and hurt the soul, and 
those which beset us amidst the work and the 
duties of daily life. I am glad that, whilst you have 
been perplexed by the thought that the way of 
holiness is smoother for others than for yourself, 
you can yet tell me you do not give up hope. You 
“ always look on the bright side.” As to the wrong 
thoughts which harass you, the remedy is to some 
extent in your own hands. When they come, set 
yourself resolutely to some occupation which will 
absorb both mind and body, asking God’s help the 
while. Seek good companionship. Interest your¬ 
self in the joys and sorrows of others. So fill up 
your time, that when night comes you may find rest 
welcome and sleep a visitor to be reckoned upon. 
Better be weary from overwork than wakeful and 
a prey to thoughts which distress you because you 
have dreamed away your day and done little to 
entitle j 7 ou to unbroken slumber. You can write 
again if you wish and I can help you further. 

Violet. —You wish to correspond with Miss Freda 
Cameron who sent her name some time since, but 
no address with it. You give your address again, 
but not your real name—only Violet—and I am 
at present unable to refer to a former letter which 
may contain it. Please repeat. I do not know the 
publishers of How to Begin a New Li/e. Will 
one of my correspondents kindly furnish the name ? 
So very glad my advice has been useful to you. 


Old Maid. —Twenty-one is rather an early age a 
which to decide on a single life. Once, at my own 
table, I heard two girls declare that nothing should 
induce either to marry a widower, yet each did 
become the second wife of the man she married, 
and that, too, within a short time. I am not in 
favour of rash resolutions, and, having had an 
ideally happy married life, I always wish that those 
I love may have a like experience. May you be a 
happy and useful woman in whatever position you 
are called to fill. You ask my opinion about 
hospital-nursing and slum-working. If you are 
not obliged to earn money, do not take up hospital¬ 
nursing when so many are obliged to do it by way 
of bread-winning. Before “ leaving all and be¬ 
coming a slum-worker,” make sure that you are 
not turning your back upon nearer duties. I am 
glad you own that, whilst you are needed at home, 
your duty lies there. Do it faithfully in the mean¬ 
while, and, should the time come when you can be 
spared to take part in a wider sphere of labour, 
be sure that a fitting opening will present itself. 
There is always suitable work for willing workers ; 
but special qualifications are needed for those who 
labour amongst the poor, ignorant, and degraded 
ones of our large cities. “In Christ’s name and 
for His sake” must be their motto, and love for 
souls their motive. They will need self-forgetful¬ 
ness, patience, tact, and sometimes to be a little 
blind, lest they should be appalled or discouraged 
J>y the magnitude of the task before them. They 
must carry with them the charity that suffereth 
long, is kind, and never faileth even under much 
provocation. They will probably not possess all 
these qualifications to begin with ; but if they adopt 
the motto in all sincerity, and are actuated by the 
motive, they will grow in fitness in answer to 
prayer and in accordance with their necessities. 

Scotia writes: “ I have often longed to help some 
one who is lonely and troubled. I noticed your 
postscript in a February ‘ G. O. P.,’ and thought 
this was an opportunity sent to me from the Friend 
Who is above every friend. If I can be of use to 
any of vour girls, I shall be only too glad, ‘ In His 
Name.’ ” Thanks, dear Scotia. I hope to avail 
myself of your kind offer soon. 
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Something Wanting. —There will always be some¬ 
thing wanting in your life if you are living without 
God in the world. It is very sad to read so many 
letters in which girls tell me that they arc made 
miserable by doubts as to the existence of a 
God. It seems to me that the very fact of the 
unhappiness of all who are living in unbelief is a 
strong testimony against it. If there were no God, 
do you think that the still small voice within would 
continually reproach you, as you own it does, for 
these wretched doubts of yours ? It is because 
there is an all-wise, all-good, all-powerful God, 
Who is also “ Love,” that you and others, troubled 
in like manner, are not permitted to be happy or at 
peace so long as you are estranged from Him. 
You write, “ Help me to get my faith back. Please 
show me the Bible is really true. I want Jesus so 
badly. I long to feel there is really a God to help 
me. I do try to pray for faith.” My dear girl, I 
am so sorry for you, not because you are in such 
distress—I thank God for that—but because I hope 
that you will not find rest until you find it in God’s 
appointed way—by faith in Christ. What comes 
between you and true peace ? Your want of faith. 
There is always some passage in the Bible to meet 
every need. Here is one for you. “ But without 
faith it is impossible to please Him, for he that 
cometh to God must believe that He is, and that 
He is a rewarder of them that diligently seek Him.” 
Here are two conditions laid down. Can you 
expect an answer to prayer offered to One in Whom 
you do not believe? Is not want of faith on your 
part the reason why your attempts at prayer bring 
no comfort ? “ Faith,” the Bible tells us, “ is the 

gift of God.” I do not believe that He, Who is 
such a Gracious Giver, could ever withhold faith 
when His Word bids us “ Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ,” and adds the promise, “and thou shalt be 
saved.” Dear girl, try to realise that God is true. 
That He bestows the power to fulfil every command 
that He gives us. Only we must each use the 
power. The act of faith is the part of the creature. 
Do you remember the poor man with the withered 


hand whom Jesus saw in the synagogue ? It is not 
said that the man asked to be healed; but Jesus 
said, “ Stretch forth thy hand.” Did the man turn 
round and say, “ My hand has lost its cunning and 
has neither strength nor feeling ” ? If he had done 
so, it would have seemed reasonable enough. But 
no; he believed the word of Jesus, and that, in 
giving the command, He would also give the power 
to obey it. The man stretched forth his hand, and 
the blessing came. “ It was restored whole like 
as the other.” Exercise your power. Turn a deaf 
ear to the voice of the tempter which would persuade 
you to deny God and refuse to believe His written 
Word. The experience of a long life has taught me 
how faithful He is, and how precious the Bible is. 
There is something in it to satisfy every need of the 
soul. I would not be without it for all the world 
can give. Through its teaching I have found peace 
in believing—a peace which nothing else can give, 
and of which nothing can rob me. I hope soon to 
have a bright letter from you bringing the glad 
news that you have also found it. 

M. E. L.—The great length of your letter—twelve 
closely-written pages—helped to make an early 
reply impossible. I want you and other dear corre¬ 
spondents to try and realise what time is occupied 
by the mere reading of such letters. I have had 
some which, if printed, would fill three or four 
columns of the “ G. O. P.” I sympathise both 
with your loneliness and the longing to have some 
friend to whom you can speak without reserve. It 
can never be right to spend a long time on your 
knees, “pretending to say prayers,” when you are 
conscious that “ there are hundreds of wrong things 
you have done for which you are not a bit sorry.” 
Yet you feel aggrieved that the prayers of an 
earnest girl friend on your behalf have not been 
answered. Is it wonderful that the asked-for bless¬ 
ing has not been given, when your own so-called 
prayers have been little better than mockery ? If 
you had knelt with your friend, C., in a spirit of 
humility, penitence, and longing for forgiveness, 
and strength to begin a new life as a disciple of 


The Elizabeth competitors have given the 
Editor a great deal of. pleasure inasmuch as 
they have met his efforts for their benefit not 
only with an earnest appreciation and willing¬ 
ness to comply with his request, but also with 
letters of thanks “ for a competition of such 
exceeding interest.” 

Their papers are much above the average, 
both in composition, neatness and accuracy; 
and yet for some of the writers the task could 
not have been easy; for example, one of the 
competitors “regrets the general appearance 
of her paper which is less legible and neat 
than she would like. Physical weakness,” 
she says, “ prohibits writing in the usual way 
at a desk or table, and the foolscap sheets are 
somewhat large for her little writing-board.” 

(In such a case the Editor would certainly 
not restrict the writer to foolscap paper.) 

The girls bearing the grand old name of 
Elizabeth seem to be fully impressed with 
the solemn meaning of it, “ God’s Oath,” 
and also to desire to give dignity to it in their 
own persons. 

One is tempted to ansvver the question, 
“ What’s in a name ? ” by saying, “ A great 
deal more than one thinks.” For example, 
while the name Mary stamps its owner as 
sweet, amiable and picturesque, Elizabeth 
seems to endow those who bear the name 
with dignity, self-reliance and high motives. 
One sees in the papers a certain individuality 
bv which one reads the name Mary or 
Elizabeth distinctly. 

Certainly if names influence lives, those 
bearing the name of Elizabeth should be good 
women. “ A name,” says one of the com¬ 
petitors, “ like a great many other things, 
borrows its interest in a large measure from 
the associations which cluster round it, and 
there is no doubt that women of the name of 
Elizabeth have kept in the foremost files of 
learning and devotion.” 

Most of the competitors appear to be proud 
of their name, though one complains that “ as 
a rule the Elizabeths of history seem to have 
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had little or no choice in the choosing of their 
husbands,” and another “ that the name 
Elizabeth is not up to date.” 

One competitor believes that the higher 
education of women began long before the 
nineteenth century, and in confirmation of this 
quotes a certain Elizabeth Lucas, born in 
1510, who, by the time she was twenty-six, 
“could do all kinds of needlework, was a 
curious caligrapher, very knowing in arith¬ 
metic, an adept in several kinds of music, and 
a complete mistress in the Latin, Italian and 
Spanish tongues.” 

The result of the Editor’s perusal of the 
papers of this competition is that the girls 
bearing the name Elizabeth are deeply 
sensible of the responsibility imposed on 
them, and that it is their duty and privilege to 
keep it pure and unsullied in memory of those 
whose lives made the name of Elizabeth the 
embodiment of dignity, faith in God, and self- 
sacrifice. 

The Editor has found it difficult to decide 
upon the prizes, as so many of the papers are 
excellent. 


First Prize (£5 5s.). 

Elizabeth Donald, Strath Cottage, Cluny, 
Aberdeenshire. 

Second Prize (^3 3s.). 

Annie Elizabeth Argali, 10, Lansdowne Road, 
Falmouth. 

Third Prize (£1 is.). 

Jessie Elizabeth Jackson, Walker Gate, 
Beverley, East Yorkshire. 

Highly Commended. 

Elizabeth Phillips, Kilchattan Bay, Bute, N.B. 

Honourable Mention. 

Percy Elizabeth F. Thomas, Haverford West. 

Elizabeth D. Hatton, Knowle Vicarage, War¬ 
wick. 

S. Eliza Nicholson, Denbigh Place, Warwick 
Square. 


Christ, I cannot but think the result would have 
been very different. You write, “ I am very selfish, 
idle, wicked,” etc. It is a great step gained when 
we are conscious of and acknowledge our faults, 
and I should be glad if I could help you to amend. 
I only touch upon the contents of your letter, but I 
do feel for you—“ a very lonely, miserable girl,” as 
you describe yourself. There are several passages 
in my answers to other correspondents which 
exactly apply to your case. Read them, and by all 
means write again, and I will try to send you an 
early answer. In the meanwhile I will not forget your 
request. Would you like to correspond with one of 
my girls ? Note the offers of Scotia and Katie S. 

One who is striving and longing to serve Christ 
but often fails. —Your letter has been too long 
unanswered, though it has been read more than 
once. Its contents made me very glad. Despite 
the failures you lament you must be a happy girl. 
Who could be otherwise, when able to realise as 
you do that you have an ever-present Friend and 
an all-sufficient Saviour in Jesus, to Whose service 
you are striving to dedicate your life. I am so 
glad that our old talks have proved such helps by 
the way, and that the one on the Sabbath and Rest 
has left such a lasting impression. I lovingly 
reciprocate all your kind words and wishes, and 
trust that you will continue to ask God’s blessing 
on our “Twilight Circle.” 

Katie S. tells me, “ I should be very glad to write a 
bright cheery letter now and then to some lonely or 
sad girl. I am very happy myself, and I shall be 
only too pleased if my letters will cheer one who is 
not so, and above all, it will be doing one little 
thing for Him Who has done so much for me.” 
This writer lias travelled much, and adds, “ I ought 
to be able to write some interesting letters about 
the different places.” 

I am sure that all the kind girls who have offered 
help in this way may be of use. Several most 
interesting letters must stand over, but I hope our 
kind Editor may be able to allow space for replies 
to them at an earlier date than usual next month. 


LI. Elizabeth Dafibrne, Montague Road, 
Dalston. 

Elizabeth Digby, Sumner Place, Onslow 
Square. 

A. Elizabeth Rains, South Woodford, Essex. 
Elizabeth H. Bathurst, Holy Trinity Vicarage, 

Eastbourne. 

Elizabeth Ufard, Cheriton Road, Folkestone. 
Rosina Elizabeth Fleet, North Cockerington, 
South Lincolnshire. 

Elizabeth C. Hine, West Green Road, S. 
Tottenham. 

Elizabeth K. Blundstone, Noel Street, Not¬ 
tingham. 

B. Elizabeth Green, Cranfield Road, Brockley. 
Eliza Learmount, S. Shields. 

Two children sent in papers, Amy Elizabeth 
Glassborough and Elizabeth Ruth Hodgkins, 
which were very good for girls so young. 


THE GIRL’S OWN BIRTHDAY 
COMPETITION. 

The Prize Winner of the Prize 
Winners. 

When announcing the eleven prize winners, 
and between 800 and 900 certificate-holders 
in this very successful competition, we said 
that the name would shortly be. given of the 
best of the prize winners, to whom an extra 
prize of a guinea was to be awarded. 

Our decision required time, and has proved 
far from an easy task, all the prize papers 
being so good in every respect. 

We, however, have now the pleasure of 
intimating that the extra prize falls to the lot 
of the prize winner of the age of twenty-one, 

“Pansy,” Walker Gate, Beverley, 

E. Yorkshire, 

who thus comes to occupy the place of highest 
honour in a contest in which no girl, we are 
sure, has engaged without reaping considerable 
personal benefit. 







From the painting in the Salon by H. Gervex. 

Copyright iSgg, by Braun Clement and Co. 
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A SPRINGTIDE 
ROMANCE. 

Bv CLARA THOMSON, Author of “ The 
Courtship of Catherine West,” etc. 

CHAPTER I. 

“ Good-bye, then, for the present. AVe 
shall meet again soon ! ” 

And, raising his hat, John Hamilton 
ran down the steps, at the top of which 
Elizabeth was standing. The light from 
the hall lamp fell on her drooping figure 
and tired face, and unseen by her, he 
looked back and watched her until the 
door closed behind her. 

She went slowly and thoughtfully into 
the dimly-lighted little room which was 
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her own sanctum in the midst of this roaring, 
crowded, bustling city of London. She had 
longed for this minute, to be alone, to think. 
While she was with others, while John Hamil¬ 
ton’s voice was in her ear, and all her powers 
were exerted to follow his argument and to 
respond sympathetically, it was impossible to 
analyse her emotions. Now she might pause, 
take breath, and muse a little. 

What was this joy that had come to her ? 
Could it be true that the crown of life was to 
be hers also, that she was no longer to be an 
cutsider, a spectator of the great romance of 
liie ? She smiled a little, as she felt once 
more the warm pressure of his hand on hers, 
and recalled to herself the very vibrations of 
his voice. But no, she would not think it; 
how was it possible that he, a man of middle 
age, with a world of experience of men and 
women behind him, should think of her in that 
way ? And for her part, had she not always 
scoffed at the silly women who construed every 
little masculine attention as having a serious 
significance ? She was not pretty, she knew ; 
she was certainly not rich, seeing that she had 
left home to relieve the strain on her father’s 
finances, and was now earning a hard liveli¬ 
hood by combined lecturing and journalism. 
“ Oh, I must not think of it,” she said passion¬ 
ately to herself, yet, whether she would or not, 
the kind voice and protecting look constantly 
recurred to her mind. 

She had gone straight to the fire when she 
came in ; now she turned to the meal that 
was laid on the table, and noticed beside her 
plate a letter that she had overlooked before. 
It was from home, she knew, and in a hand 
that she had learned to dread. Her father, a 
country vicar with slender means, had been 
married twice. Elizabeth, the only child of 
the first marriage, was nine years old when he 
brought his second wife home, so that while 
she was now twenty-eight, Gladys, the eldest 
of her four step-sisters, was only eighteen. 
During all her painful girlhood Elizabeth had 
been the devoted nurse and governess of her 
little sisters ; but at last, four years ago, an 
old friend of her father, the head of a large 
firm of publishers in London, struck by her 
energy and talent, had induced him to let her 
try her fortune there. And he, inwardly 
reproaching himself for not having done enough 
for the girl, had let her go, while Elizabeth 
welcomed the release with an ardour only to 
be comprehended by those whose capacity has 
always been out of proportion to their oppor¬ 
tunity for its exercise. She had been fortu¬ 
nate in getting regular work almost immedi¬ 
ately, for, helped by Mr. Jasper’s introductions, 
she was spared the humiliating struggle which 
is the ordinary experience of the literary aspi¬ 
rant ; and the money thus earned, eked out by 
some lectures on English literature, given at 
the continuation classes of a Board School, 
maintained her in an independence of which 
she was very proud. The only drawback to 
her happiness arose from the letters of her 
step-mother, who, ever since Elizabeth had 
been a tiny child, had made her the confidante 
of all her woes; and these, sufficiently sub¬ 
stantial in reality, were aggravated by a temper 
that always looked on the dark side of life, 
and a behaviour as of one who was perpetually 
ill-used. Elizabeth never opened one of her 
letters without wondering what fresh demand 
was to be made on her sympathy, and even on 
her slender purse. So she unfastened the 
envelope listlessly, and read as follows— 

“ Dear Elizabeth, —I suppose I ought to 
have written before to thank you for the silk 
blouse you sent for Nancy; it is a very good 
cut, but what a pity you bought a green. I 
thought you knew that I always prefer the 
dear child to wear red ; it sets off her hair. 
However, as I can’t always do the shopping 
for them, we must put up with it. Things are 


going on much as usual ; Mrs. Brown is as 
tiresome as ever, and I can’t tell you how 
shamefully she lets her girls run after Dr. 
Clifford. Everybody is talking about it; I 
really think someone ought to give her a hint. 
The Smiths had a pig killed last Friday; of 
course they were all ill afterwards, and Dr. 
Clifford was up nearly all night with old Mrs. 
Smith, but she is better now. Your father 
has been very poorly; I wish he would take 
more care of himself; he never seems to think 
what it would mean to us if anything happened 
to him. And Gladys, too, is worrying me. 
She looks so white and languid, and no 
wonder, considering that she is buried alive 
here, and never sees anyone. I wanted to 
consult Dr. Clifford about her, but she would 
not hear of it. How I wish she could have 
your chances ! A month or so in London, and 
a little gaiety, would do her a world of good. 

I wonder how it would be if she came to you 
for a few weeks. I could save her fare out of 
the housekeeping money; and as she could 
share your bedroom, it wouldn’t be much 
extra expense to you ; she is such a small eater. 
Will you let me know what you think about 
it ? Much love from everyone, including 
“ Your loving Mother, 

“ Sarah L. May.” 

Elizabeth’s first feeling on reading this 
letter was one of unmixed vexation. She had 
spent the whole proceeds of an article in bid¬ 
ing Nancy’s blouse, and had thought the 
child would be so pleased! And as for 
Gladys, how could she have her there to 
interrupt all her work, just at that busy time ? 
No one had ever considered how dull it had 
been for her ten years ago, at the vicarage, 
when she had not only taught the children, 
but mended their clothes, and put them to 
bed. After a little while, however, her anger 
cooled. Beneath her weariness and vexation 
lay the pleasant memory of the evening that 
had just passed; she could not be very selfish 
to-night. For she was one of those people on 
whom happiness is never wasted, because 
whatever they receive they radiate with ten¬ 
fold warmth on the outer world. After all, it 
7 vas slow for Gladys, and if her own girlhood 
had been dull and colourless, that was all the 
more reason why she should try to help her 
sister. And, taking up her mother’s letter 
again, she found in the envelope an enclosure 
that confirmed her resolution. 

“Dearest Bess,” it began, “I haven’t seen 
Mother’s letter, so I don’t know what she has 
said about the blouse you sent me. It is 
sweet; just the colour I love ; I do thank you 
most awfully. Mother says perhaps you are 
going to have Gladys to stay with you. I do 
hope you will; she’s frightfully dull, and does 
nothing but mope and sit about in corners. 
I made a pudding the other day, and let the 
water get in it. Ah me ! I’m afraid I shall 
never be a cook ! Your loving and grateful 

“ Nancy.” 

Elizabeth smiled at this effusion from the 
impetuous little sister, who at sixteen showed 
so much promise of being an energetic and 
useful member of society. And then she got 
up and wrote a warm little letter saying that 
of course Gladys must come. Could she be 
with her that day week, so that she might 
accompany her to an At Home at the house 
of Mr. Red fern, the artist ? Elizabeth nearly 
fell asleep over this note, and so went quickly 
to bed, in order to get up an hour earlier the 
next morning to begin work on a “ pot-boiler” 
that might help to defray Gladys’s expenses. 

By return of post came the acceptance of 
her invitation, and as she drove to and from 
her work on the tops of omnibuses and in the 
trains of the Underground Railway, she busied 
herself with thinking how she would amuse 
her sister; work would be interrupted, of 


course, but kind-hearted Mrs. Jasper, whose 
husband had helped Elizabeth so much, was 
certain to extend a welcome to Gladys also. 
Elizabeth had not seen her sister for a year, 
and wondered whether she had fulfilled her 
girlish promise of loveliness. At eighteen she 
would still be immature, but as far as personal 
beauty went she was certainly a relation to be 
proud of. 

At last the day of her arrival came, and 
Elizabeth set out to meet her. She had been 
reading at the British Museum, and as she 
descended the steps another reader, whom she 
had not noticed in the building, caught her 
up. It was John Hamilton. Suddenly it 
seemed to her as if across the grey spring day 
there streamed a great flood of sunshine, and 
the very pigeons who were fluttering on the 
pavement moved more quickly and joyously. 

“ Are you very busy ? ” he said. “ May I 
come a little way with you ? Please give me 
those books.” 

Elizabeth resigned them with a contented 
smile. After all these years of strife and care 
for other people it was pleasant to be looked 
after in this way. 

“ Thank you very much,” she said. “ But 
I am only going to the station to meet my 
sister from the country. She is coming to 
stay with me.” 

“ Then you must let me come with you and 
look after the luggage. Will you ? ” 

She gave a little joyous laugh. Look after 
the luggage ? How often had she done that 
all alone, but how pleasant it was to have 
someone to do it for her! 

So they walked on, chatting gaily as they 
went of books and pictures and music. A 
girl with a basket of violets stood at the street 
corner, and the wind wafted their fragrance 
towards them. How good it was to feel that 
spring was coming on ! 

When the train drew up, Elizabeth had 
little difficulty in singling her sister from 
among the crowd. Yes, Gladys had certainly 
fulfilled and more than fulfilled the promise of 
her childhood. Her long black dress, albeit 
it was only a coarse, shabby black serge, hung 
round her in graceful folds, and under the 
plain straw hat shone out a veritable halo of 
golden hair, shadowing a smooth white brow 
and glorious blue eyes. Her elder sister felt 
a thrill of pride as they clasped hands, and 
then stood apart while Mr. Hamilton was 
introduced. 

But, as Elizabeth watched to see what 
impression her sister would make, a sudden 
chill struck her heart, she was filled with a 
presentiment of misfortune; the day grew 
dark and grey, as with painful intuition she 
realised what this visit of Gladys might involve 
to her. 

Hamilton put the girls into a cab, saying as 
he left them, “We shall meet again this 
evening.” And Elizabeth smiled assent, but 
knew that for her the pleasure of anticipation 
was already nearly gone. 

The sisters, however, had much to say, and 
there was no time for pre-occupation ; she led 
her visitor into her room, where lying on the 
table was a paper of beautiful pink roses. 

“ Oh, how beautiful! ” cried Gladys. 
“ Did someone send them to you, Elizabeth ? 
Where did they come from ? ” 

“ They are from Handley, the florist,” 
answered her sister evasively. “ You must 
wear some of them to-night, dear.” 

“To-night? But, oh, Elizabeth, I’m 
afraid I can’t go.” 

“ But why not ? ” 

Gladys’s lip trembled a little. 

“ I haven’t anything to wear. Since I had 
long dresses mother hasn’t been able to get 
me an evening gown. And as I’m not con¬ 
sidered grown up enough to be invited to 
Mrs. Brown’s dinners, that hasn’t mattered 
much. But I couldn’t wear a short frock and 
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go back to being a little girl, could I, Bessie ? 
And besides, little girls don’t go to evening 
parties.” 

“ You poor thing ! ” said Elizabeth. “ But 
I think we can get over that. We’re just the 
same height, and I have a black net gown 
that would suit you beautifully, though 
perhaps it is a little old for you. You must 
try it on after tea. But I must put these 
poor flowers in water at once.” She turned 
aside to take off their wrapping, and so 
slipped John Hamilton’s card into her pocket 
unobserved. 

“ There, aren’t they exquisite ? ” she said, 
placing the copper bowl into which she had 
put them on the table. Gladys was looking 
at her gratefully. 

“What a brick you are, Bessie!” she 
exclaimed, for she had not quite outgrown 
the vocabulary of the schoolroom. They 
finished tea and went upstairs together. 

The elder sister took the black, filmy gown 
out of the wardrobe and shook the folds out. 

“Oh, how lovely ! ” cried Gladys. “But 
what are you going to wear yourself? ” 

“I have another pretty one here,” answered 
Elizabeth. She did not tell Gladys that the 
black net was her best dress, and that she had 
been unwontedly extravagant in its purchase 
because she wanted so much to look well that 
evening. And pink roses would not go with 
the yellow brocade that was her only alter¬ 
native. She might have given that to her 
sister, but Elizabeth never did anything by 
halves, and the black one would suit Gladys 
much better. She thought of all these things, 
but said nothing; in such trifles does the 
heroism of women often consist. 

And it was really a pleasure to dress 
Gladys. Elizabeth brushed out the long 
tresses of her sister’s shining hair, just as she 
had so often done in the old days, but now, 
instead of leaving it in the long childish plait, 
she piled it high on her head. And then the 
dress was put on, and the girl’s small head 
with its golden crown rose like a lily from the 
shadowy setting of filmy lace. Pier sister 


completed the effect by fastening a cluster of 
the roses on her shoulder. 

“Now look at yourself,” cried Elizabeth 
triumphantly, “and don’t move. Sit still 
while I dress myself.” 

Pier own toilet was soon finished, and they 
set out for Mr. Redfern’s house. Gladys felt 
as if she were in fairyland as she walked up 
the broad gleaming staircase between the tall 
palms and sweet white lilies. But she bore 
herself well and looked neither gauche nor 
shy when her hostess, after greeting her, 
introduced her to a young artist who was 
standing near. He began at once to talk 
about the pictures that were on view, and she 
was dreadfully alarmed lest she should make 
some glaring technical mistake; but by letting 
him talk and listening with an interested 
smile and pretty glances, whose fascination 
was not altogether unconscious, she managed 
admirably. 

Meanwhile, John Plamilton had sought out 
Elizabeth. His quick eyes scanned her dress 
inquiringly, and fell with a disappointed air. 

“I am so sorry,” she said simply. “Pink 
and yellow don’t go well together, do they ? ” 
She could not tell him that his card, tucked 
behind the lace on her dress, rose and fell 
with every heart-beat. 

“Sit down,” he said. “You have had a 
tiring day,” and they began to talk once 
more. But, somehow, the conversation 
flagged, and his eyes began to wander over 
the room. 

“ Who is that lovely girl in black ? ” he 
said suddenly. “There, don’t you see her, 
standing by that statue ? ” 

Surely this ought to have reassured her. If 
he did not recognise Gladys at once, she could 
scarcely have made so much impression on 
him as Elizabeth supposed. But jealousy, 
once admitted into a loving heart, is the most 
tenacious of guests, and Elizabeth’s native 
diffidence, which had been increased by 
repression in her childhood, made her 
particularly susceptible to its approaches. 
She had been so long accustomed to sacrifice 
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herseu for Gladys, that it seemed natural to 
do so now. She smiled a pitiful little smile. 

“Don’t you know?” she asked. “It is 
my sister, but, of course, she had her hat on 
when you saw her this afternoon. Do go and 
talk to her.” 

“ I would rather stay here,” he said. But 
the conversation flagged again; Elizabeth’s 
head throbbed as if it were on fire; she was 
reaping the punishment for having worked 
extra hours during the past week. And 
presently he said, “ Would you like me to 
fetch your sister for you ? ” 

“Yes, please,” answered she, longing for 
him to go, lest the hot tears that were 
scalding her eyelids should actually fall. 

She sat there, half hidden by the curtain, 
but John did not come back. That was 
almost a relief; she wanted to be quiet and 
collect herself. 

Presently the two stood before her; 
Gladys’s eyes were shining and her cheeks 
glowing; she looked the embodiment of youth 
and health. 

“Well, are you enjoying yourself?” said 
her sister, rousing herself to smile. 

“Oh, immensely. We have come to fetch 
you to have supper. I have had two already, 
but Mr. Hamilton says I must keep you 
company.” 

Keep you company ! Poor Elizabeth ! who 
knew that that very afternoon John Hamilton 
had manoeuvred bravely to get a tete-a-tete 
walk with her. 

“ I don’t want any, thank you,” said she. 
“Besides, dear, it is time to go.” 

“ Oh, do wait a little while,” pleaded 
Gladys. “ Mr. Hamilton has promised to 
show me some etchings in another room. 
Only we thought you would have supper first.” 

“ But perhaps your sister is tired,” inter¬ 
rupted he. 

“ Oh, no, of course I will wait, if you want 
to. Come for me again here.” 

And they were soon lost again in the 
crowd. 

(To be continued.) 


In a Warlike Attitude. 

When Sir John Steell, the famous sculptor, 
had the Duke of Wellington sitting for a 
statue, he wanted him to look warlike. All 
his efforts were in vain, however, for Welling¬ 
ton seemed, judging by his face, never to have 
heard of Waterloo or Talavera. 

At last Sir John lost patience somewhat 
and said, “ As I am going to make this statue 
of your Grace, can you not tell me what you 
were doing before, say, the battle of 
Salamanca? Were you not galloping about 
the fields cheering on your men to deeds of 
valour by word and action ? ” 

“ Bah! ” replied the Duke in evident 
scorn ; “if you really want to model me as I 
was on the morning of Salamanca, then do 
me crawling along a ditch on my stomach 
with a telescope in my hand.” 

A Wedding in Siam. 

On the morning of the day fixed for the 
marriage, relatives and friends from far and 
near who have received invitations, verbally 
given, assemble at the bride’s house. Here a 
sumptuous breakfast is found ready for one 
and all. Country liquor, which is in abund¬ 
ance, is imbibed at intervals by groups of 
men, who pass the time playing cards for 
small stakes. 

At the appointed hour the bride and bride¬ 
groom, dressed in their best, kneel side by 
side, first before their parents and then before 
all those who are looked on as elders, and 
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simultaneously make three bows to each. 
The palms of the hands are placed together 
and then before the forehead. In this posi¬ 
tion the couple bow their heads down to the 
floor, on which has previously been spread a 
cloth. After this a selected guest gives them 
some good advice, and then they mingle with 
their friends. 

As each guest enters he drops into a brass 
tray, kept in some conspicuous part of the 
room, as much money as he can afford—a sort 
of dowry. Some give a rupee, some ten, 
some less. Presents in kind are also per¬ 
mitted ; thus a rich man may give a pair of 
buffaloes. To go to the wedding feast and 
not give something, however small, would be 
considered an Unpardonable insult. 

Ringing for Joy. 

We get a curious glimpse into bygone life 
in the following extract from the records of 
St. Botolph’s, Aldgate, one of the many 
interesting churches of the City of London. 
It is under the date of February 9, 1586 : — 

“ Ringing for jeoye that the Queene of 
Skotts was beheaded. Memorandum that we 
did ringe at oure parishe churche the ix. daye 
of ffebruarie in ano. 1586 and was ffor joye 
that the Queene of Skotts, that enemie to 
oure most noble Queens Matie. and our 
countrie, was beheaded, ffor the which the 
Lorde God be praysed, and I w r old to God 
that all her conffederates weare knowne and 
cut off by the like meanes.” 


The Hand that Rocks the Cradle. 

We have been often asked who was the 
author of the well-known saying, “ The hand 
that rocks the cradle rules the world.” 

The words form part of a poem written by 
"William Ross Wallace, of which the opening 
stanza runs thus :— 

“ They say that man is mighty, 

He governs land and sea, 

He wields a mighty sceptre 
O’er lesser powers that be ; 

But a mightier power and stronger 
Man from his throne hath hurled, 
And the hand that rocks the cradle 
Is the hand that rules the world.” 


The of her brushed across my 

knee. 

I rose and saw the of her bonny 

purple e’e, 

Determining that Sarah my own true love 
should be. 

Ah me! had I the wisdom that could 
foresee! 

She could a Boer himself e’en as 

she me! 

But Sarah she shall suffer yet, I verily 
decree! 

Supply words of two syllables to fill blanks. 

Each word is composed of the same six letters 

transposed. 
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THE GIRL'S OWN PAPER. 


SOME MEDICAL APPLIANCES MADE OF KNITTING. 




EYE BANDAGE. 


PART I. 


BANDAGES. 

Amongst the very many useful purposes to 
which knitting is adapted, there is one which 
deserves to be very much better known than 
it is at present. Comparatively few knitters 
are aware what a number of comforts there 
are for the sick and wounded which can be 
made of knitting, and which at the same time 
are so simple to make and so inexpensive 
that the poorest or least clever workers need 
not be afraid to undertake some of them. 
In this chapter we shall give details for 
making various kinds of bandages which are 
used for keeping poultices or dressings in 
their proper positions. 

The material generally used for these 
bandages is soft and rather fine white knitting 
cotton. Strutt’s penny skeins of Mountmel- 
lick cotton No. 10 when knitted with needles 
No. 17 make work which is sufficiently firm 
and soft to suit the purpose. The needles 
must be chosen to 
make firm work; 
therefore a loose 
knitter should use a 
size finer than those 
mentioned, as ragged 
knitting would be 
more e’.astic than 
convenient. 


An Eye Bandage. 


We shall take an eye 
bandage first, because it 
is the simplest of all to 
make, and it is a kind 
which has been specially 
asked for by medical 
missionaries in various 
parts of the world. With 
the cotton and needles 
mentioned above cast on 
32 stitches, and knit 11 
rows of garter stitch. 

12 th Row. —Knit 5, 
purl 22, knit 5. 

13//* Row. — Knit 
plain. 

14 th Row. —Same as 
12 th. 

15 th Row. —Plain. 

16 th Row. —Plain. 
th Row. —Same as 
12th. 

18 th Row. —Plain. 

19 th Row. —Same as 
the 12tli. 

20th Row.— Plain. 

21st Row. —Plain. 

Repeat the last 10 
rows nine times more, 
then knit 10 rows of gar¬ 
ter stitch, and cast off. 

Sew two strings of nar¬ 
row tape to each end at 
the corners ; each string 
should measure half a 
yard in length. This 
bandage is of large size ; 
smaller ones can easily 
be made on the same head bandage. 


plan. One skein of cotton will make two 
bandages. 

An Elbow or Knee Bandage. 

These directions are for a bandage of 
medium size which would suit for a child’s 
knee or a grown person’s elbow. The pro¬ 


length to measure 7 inches. Sew these 
lengths neatly to the cast-on end of the 
bandage to correspond with the five holes on 
the opposite end. Pass a tape through each 
hole, and, taking care that none of them is 
twisted, sew the ends evenly to a length 
(about 2 yards) of inch-wide tape. 

By omitting the increasiugs 
and decreasings in this pattern 
a straight bandage is knitted 
which is suitable for any other 
part of the arm or leg, and 
which may be made large or 
small to answer any circum¬ 
stance. 


portions can easily be altered to suit larger or 
smaller sizes. Cast on 46 stitches. 

1 st Row. —Plain. 

2nd Row. —Purl. Repeat these 2 rows 4 
times more. 

11 th Row. —Purl. 

1 2th Row. —Plain. Repeat these 2 rows 4 
times more. You should now have two ribs 
each measuring 10 rows of knitting. These 
ribs are to be continued to the end. 

21 st Row. —Knit 15 stitches, pick up a 
stitch from the previous row and knit it; knit 
the remainder. 

22 nd Row. —Purl 15, pick up a stitch from 
the previous row and purl it, purl the re¬ 
mainder. Repeat these 2 rows in their 
proper order to preserve the ribbing until you 
have five complete ribs; you should then 
have 76 stitches on the needle. Knit 3 ribs 
without increasing, and then knit the 

SistRow.— Knit 15, slip 1, knit 1, pass the 
slipped stitch over the knitted one, knit the 
remainder. 

82 nd Row.— Purl 15, purl 2 together, purl 
the remainder. Repeat these 2 rows in their 
proper order for 3 ribs; you ought then to 
have again 46 stitches on the needle. Knit a 
rib and 6 rows of a second rib, which brings 
you to the 

127 th Row. —Knit 1, * knit 2 together, 
make 2 by putting the thread twice round the 
needle, knit 2 together, knit 6, repeat from * 
to the end of the row where you must finish 
with knit 1. 

128//* Row.— Purl except in each place 
where the 2 made stitches come ; one of them 
must always be knitted plain. 

129 th Row. —Plain. 

130/// Row. —Purl. Cast off. 

To make up the bandage cut 5 lengths of 
tape a quarter of an inch in width, each 


A Head Bandage. 

This form of bandage goes 
twice round the head; the first 
part passes horizontally across 
the forehead and along the 
back of the head, while the 
second part goes at right angles under the 
chin and over the top of the head. It is a 
very firm bandage which will keep a dressing 
in its place at any spot which it covers. 

Cast on 24 stitches, and knit in dice pattern 
as follows :—Knit 3, purl 3, repeat this until 
you complete 4 rows, then purl 3, knit 3 for 4 
rows. Repeat these 8 rows until you have a 
length of 20 inches (or more according to 
whether it is intended for a child’s head or a 


knee bandage. 
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grown person’s), then cast off. About 3^ 
inches from one end of this length commence 
to pick up stitches along the edge, pick up 3, 
make 1, until you have 24 on the needle, then 
knit as before for 3^ inches, and cast off. 
Exactly opposite to where you picked up the 24 
stitches, pick up 24 others, and knit a length 
of 12 inches, cast off. Cut 8 lengths of 
narrow tape measuring about a quarter of a 
yard. Sew 2 pieces for strings to each of the 
4 ends of knitting. 

A Lower Jaw Bandage. 

This bandage is entirely knitted in garter 
stitch, and it is sufficiently large for a man’s 
jaw. 

Cast on 18 stitches, and knit 10 rows. 

1 ith Row .—Knit 9, make a stitch by 
picking up 1 from the last row and knitting it, 
knit 9. Knit 6 rows plain. 

18 th R07V. —Knit 9, make 1, knit I, make 
1, knit 9. Knit 6 rows plain. Continue these 
increasings 9 stitches from either end of the 
needle, with 6 plain rows between, until you 


have 29 stitches on the needle. Knit 100 rows 
upon the first 15 stitches, and then 100 rows 
upon the remaining 14 stitches, thus making 
2 separate lengths of knitting. Knit again in 
rows the whole way across decreasing thus : — 
Knit 8, knit 2 together, knit till 10 stitches 


remain. Knit 2 together, knit 8. Knit 6 plain 
rows. Repeat these 7 rows until you have 18 
stitches on the needles. Knit 10 rows, and cast 
off. Cut four 2-inch lengths of narrow tape, 
and sew two pieces securely to either end of the 
knitting at the corners; sew the ends of two 
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lengths to about a foot of inch-wide tape at 
each side to make strings. 

To Finish the Bandages. 

All these bandages must be thoroughly 
washed with pure soap and water to remove 


any dressing that may be in either tape or 
cotton. No blue, starch, soda, nor any kind 
of washing-powder should be used, and the 
soap should be well rinsed out; the tapes 
should be nice and smoothly ironed out. 

Susan M. Shearman. 



LOWER JAW BANDAGE. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

F one unexpected thing comes 
P ass ’ another often treads 
upon its heels. Poor An- 
4MnKl & eli( l ue > spending the night 
in uneasy sleep, did not 

tSm S m. ^ ream that a new surprise 
awaited her in the morning. 

^ came in the shape of a 
letter from Doctor Ray to 
his sister, telling her to come 
at once to London. For 
years he had toiled hard 
as assistant to a doctor in 
;nHarley Street, drawing only 
TfrA a small salary for his pains. 

And now he was offered the 
post of travelling physician 
to a Russian nobleman of great wealth 
and influence. It was quite possible, 
he wrote, that he might not return to 
England for a long time ; there was 
therefore, no need to continue paying 
the rent of their rooms in Weymouth 
Street, as a country home would be 
better for the girls. In the future he 
hoped to make them more comfortable 
than they had ever been before. Mean¬ 
while, Emma must find some pleasant 
dwelling-place for them if she did not 
care to remain at Narrowfield, and she 
must bring them up to town to say 
good-bye. 

“ There is no difficulty in giving up 
the cottage,” said Miss Ray, as she 
folded up the letter. “ We pay our rent 
weekly to the grocer in the High Street. 
The little house belongs to his father 
and mother, and they intend to come 
back to it this winter. If my brother is 
in funds, I think it will be good for 
Lucie to get a month by the sea. We 
need not settle anywhere just yet.” 

She went off after their early break¬ 
fast to see the grocer and arrange for 
an immediate departure. If Madame 
Courvoisier was willing to wait for an 
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evening train, they could all four travel 
together. For Madame’s home was in 
Surrey, scarcely more than an hour’s 
journey from London. 

Lucie was delighted. Anything was 
better than remaining at Narrowfield 
after Angelique was gone. And then 
Miss Ray confessed that the place had 
grown distasteful to her somehow ; she 
had lost interest in it, and was getting 
tired of its dulness. Angelique was 
almost feverishly anxious to start ; she 
would undertake, she said, to have their 
small belongings packed in an hour or 
two. 

When all was done she snatched a 
few minutes to run down the lane and 
enter the churchyard, just to take a 
parting glance at Amy Severne’s grave. 

The plants set round the mound were 
flourishing bravely, and the evening 
sunlight touched the white cross, 
investing it with a strange glory. 
Looking down on the calm resting- 
place of the dead, the living girl almost 
envied Amy’s peace. That short life of 
hers had been warmed and sweetened 
by a true love ; she had never known the 
sadness of disillusion. And now, 
perhaps, in Paradise, wise with “the 
new knowledge,” she might pity the 
young heart which throbbed so rest¬ 
lessly beside her grave. 

Then, moved by a sudden impulse, 
she raised her eyes from the grave to 
the cross above it. The sign of the 
Supreme Love, it stands over the poor 
burying-grounds of human affection in 
silent majesty. As the rays of light 
brightened on it and the sweet breath of 
summer sighed round it, Angelique 
looked upon it through her tears. A 
voice seemed to speak to her in the 
stillness, using the words of an old saint 
with a new meaning and power. 

“ Behold the Cross is all, and in 
dying to thyself all consists, and there 
is no other way to life and to true 


internal peace, but the way of the Cross 
and of daily mortification. 

“Go where thou wilt, seek what thou 
wilt, thou shalt not find a higher way 
above, nor a safer way below than the 
way of the Cross.” 

It was a lesson that is seldom learnt 
early in life, but this young girl in that 
solitary place had taken it into her 
heart. And the days that were coming 
would prove that she had learnt her 
lesson well. 

So by an evening train the little party 
left Narrowfield, and arrived in London 
just as the summer night was closing 
in. Madame parted from them at 
Waterloo, telling Angelique that she 
would expect her at the college on the 
morrow. 

A tall thin man, whose deep-blue 
eyes had a far-away look, was waiting 
for the travellers in a dingy room in 
Weymouth Street. His heart ached at 
the thought of leaving his girls, and yet 
it was better for their sakes that he 
should go. 

. “ I’ve been a poor father to Eloise’s 
children,” he thought, as he paced up 
and down. “All my life I have done 
the sowing, and others have reaped. 
But if it hadn’t been for the little ones, 
I, shouldn’t have cared a sou. Well, 
I’ve got a chance at last, and they shall 
have every shilling I can save. They 
don’t know, they’ll never know how 
strong my love is. I must just seem a 
limp, uninteresting sort of fellow to 
them, a father who can’t make money 
enough to buy them pretty things.” 

He brushed his hand, a thin, nervous 
hand, across his eyes, and went to the 
door to listen. A cab had stopped; 
the bells were ringing ; they had come. 

“ Oh, father!” said a sweet voice, 
and Angelique’s arms were round his 
neck, and her cheek was close to his. 

It seemed to Theodore Ray that he 
had never understood his elder daughter 
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until this moment. A flash of light 
came to him, as such flashes often do 
come, on the eve of a separation. She 
had gone away to Narrowfield a mere 
girl, and she had come back almost a 
woman, with something new and in¬ 
tense in her eyes, and a deeper note in 
her voice. He felt it would be very 
hard to leave her. 

“I wish I could take you with me, 
child,” said he tenderly. 

“ She is going to Madame Courvoisier 
for a year,” his sister hastened to say. 
“ Julie has behaved most generously. 
We did not expect such disinterested 
kindness.” 

“She is a good woman,” said the 
doctor thoughtfully. “ Angelique will 
have a safe home at Dunstone. And 
you must devote yourself to Lucie ; she 
is better, I see, but there is a fragile 
look about her still.” 

“Father,” came suddenly from An¬ 
gelique, “ don’t you see that Aunt 
Emma has been devoting herself to us 
all for years ? I’m afraid we have just 
let her wear herself out for us without 
thinking much about it.” 

The doctor turned his dreamy eyes 
upon his sister as if he had discovered 
something in her which was altogether 
new. A light was faintly breaking 
through the mist which always clouded 
his everyday life. He began to realise 
in a dim way that Emma had given up 
everything that she possessed for those 
who belonged to him. Nothing had 
been kept back ; her small income, just 
sufficient to maintain a single woman 
decently, was chiefly expended on his 
girls. For their sakes she wore shabby 
gowns and denied herself all super¬ 
fluities. And yet, until this moment, 
it had never struck him that there was 
anything heroic in her character. 

Poor Emma had never had much 
sympathy from Theodore in the far-off 
days when her heart had been so sorely 
wounded by the fickleness of his own 
familiar friend ; her brother had only 
vaguely recognised her as a sufferer. 
But Angelique’s words, so simply and 
directly spoken, had found the way to 
his innermost mind at last. 

“ Emma, you have been very good to 
us,” he said slowly. " I never was 
quick at seeing things, you know. That 
has been my misfortune, I suppose,” he 
added, relapsing into dreaminess. 
“ But think as well of me as you can, 
my dear; it may be that a better time is 
coming for us all.” 

“Oh, we shall get on,” was Miss 
Ray’s prosaic reply. It was far too late 
for the exchange of sentimental ex¬ 
pressions between the doctor and her¬ 
self. Theodore was as God had made 
him ; she had very little faith in any 
better time with which he was con¬ 
cerned. The chances, which other men 
would have seized and held fast, had 
always slipped through his fingers. He 
would be a dreamer to the very end. 

Nevertheless, it did really seem as if 
he had at last secured a small slice of 
good fortune. His noble Russian had 
given him something liberal for personal 
expenses connected with the journey, 
and he handed over a goodly share of 
the money to his sister. 


And when the inevitable hour of 
parting came, they all realised to the 
full that they were very fond of him. A 
more successful man who had provided 
handsomely for his daughters, and given 
them sharp words and bank-notes to¬ 
gether, would have been suffered to 
depart with fewer tears. Dr. Ray’s 
girls felt as if a great part of their own 
lives had gone with him. 

Lady Bona Clyde was getting 
decidedly tired of the season. That 
withered spray of lilies had haunted 
her mind until the sight of flowers be¬ 
came almost distasteful. Yet she was 
ashamed to mention such a trifle to any¬ 
one, and there was really nothing in 
Thurstan’s manner to awaken suspicion. 
He was in excellent spirits, and Mr. 
Norton did not seem to think that there 
was anything amiss. How could she 
guess that a confession was trembling 
on her son’s lips when he came down 
to breakfast on a certain sunshiny 
morning ? 

“ Mother,” he longed to say, “ this is 
my love’s birthday. To-day she is 
seventeen ; quite old enough to hear the 
tale that I shall tell her. Little mother, 

I want to bring her to you, and you 
must love her for her own sake.” 

Even at the last hour he might have 
spoken, but Lady Bona’s evil genius 
prompted her to mention a detested 
name. 

“ Isabel is going to do some shopping 
with me,” she said, “and she will come 
here for lunch. You know that Dye is 
not to leave her college till next mid¬ 
summer ! She will be eighteen then ; 
and, really, I think she might come out 
sooner ; do not you ? ” 

Isabel was Lady Winstoke, and if 
she had arranged to spend the day 
with his mother, Thurstan’s lips were 
sealed. 

“ I don’t know,” he said indifferently. 
“Girls are fairly happy at school, I 
suppose.” 

“Madame Courvoisier’s college is 
simply perfect,” Lady Bona went on. 
“It is a lovely old house, Thurstan ; I 
wish you would drive down there some 
day.” 

“My dear little mother, why should 
I?” he asked, with suppressed irri¬ 
tation. “Winstoke is the right man to 
do it. He ought to go and see his 
sister.” 

He went off soon afterwards, sorry 
that he had not started earlier. It had 
been for the mother’s pleasure that he 
had waited for her breakfast-time, and 
now he must travel to Narrowfield by a 
later train. Lady Bona saw that he left 
her with a clouded face, and said to her¬ 
self that he was really getting quite 
churlish about Dye. 

“I couldn’t tell her beforehand. 
She’ll take it very badly.” This was 
the thought which haunted Thurstan all 
through the two hours’ run to Narrow- 
field. Of course he meant to have his 
own way, and marry the girl he loved ; 
but his mother had given him the 
devotion of her whole life, and he owed 
her more than most sons owe their 
mothers. From his earliest childhood 
all that was sweet in home had begun 
and ended with that one word—mother. 


And he was proud of her, too—proud of 
the delicate beauty and perfect breed¬ 
ing which charmed all who came within 
her circle. In brief, she had been all in 
all to him, and he had been all in all to 
her. 

It was broad, glaring noontide when 
the train stopped at the quiet little 
station. The platform was quite de¬ 
serted ; no loafers were hanging about 
the booking-office ; the road to Narrow- 
field lay still and white under the 
summer sun. Fortunately there was a 
grassy side-path, well protected by 
sturdy old trees, and Thurstan had 
discovered a convenient by-way which 
led to the churchyard, and shortened the 
walk. He did not pause a moment 
among the mounds and headstones, but 
hurried on through the turnstile into 
Berry Lane. 

There was a warm, sleepy beauty 
about the country that day; even the 
butterflies flitted lazily over the wild 
flowers, and not a sound could be heard 
save the drowsy hum of the bees. 
Thurstan saw the low roof of the cottage 
rising among the dense foliage of some 
beeches, and felt that strange leaping 
of the heart which only lovers know. 
Another minute, and he should see the 
lovely light of welcome in her blue eyes, 
and hear the sweet voice that was the 
music of his life. 

Another minute! He had reached 
the gate, and the heart which had 
throbbed so hopefully seemed to stand 
still with sudden dismay. The door was 
shut, the lower windows were shuttered, 
and the three upper casements closed. 
All over the porch the great purple 
clematis flung its royal blossoms, and a 
shower of white rose petals strewed the 
little path. Darting up and down, 
circling round and round, went the 
merry swallows, the only things that 
seemed to be alive about the deserted 
place. 

He stood motionless, staring at the 
empty house, and wondering whether he 
should wake out of a bad dream. It 
seemed impossible to accept the fact. 
They were gone, really gone, and how 
could they be traced ? At last, bestir¬ 
ring himself with the faint hope that the 
little servant might be found somewhere, 
he went through the tiny front garden, 
round to the back of the cottage. But 
no one was there ; the doors were 
securely fastened, and all was as still as 
death. So still! And yet, as he stood 
there, how distinctly he could see a vision 
of a slender, graceful shape, a small 
dark-brown head, moving down the 
narrow green walk beneath the over¬ 
arching boughs! Absent or present, 
near or far, she would always be the 
girl of girls for him. 

“ Yes, they be all clean gone, sir,” 
said the old sexton, a little later. 
Thurstan had lighted upon him in the 
churchyard, and had begun to ply him 
with eager questions. “ ’Twas sudden¬ 
like, and I’d have liked to have said 
good-bye to the young lady. A sweet 
gal, sir. And where they be gone 
there’s none can tell. Somewheer 
abroad ’tis thought. Lizzie White, as 
was servant, said that the young misses’ 
father was called away unexpected to 
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furrin parts, and they was going after 
him.” 

Thurstan remembered afterwards 
that he had something to eat at the 
dreary old inn in the High Street, but 
what it was and how it tasted he could 
not tell. Still more clearly he recalled 
the searchings and questionings, the 
weary talks which led to nothing, the 
utter futility of trying to get any help 
from the people of Narrowfield. And he 
was not far short of the mark when he 
suspected Miss Ray of purposely leaving 
no trace that could be followed. The 
Rays were going back to London, but 
they did not intend to remain there ; 
Aunt Emma had cleverly contrived to 
leave the impression that they were en 
route for some distant land. This was 
all that Thurstan could learn, and it 
nearly maddened him. 


He was one of fortune’s spoiled 
children, and this was the first time that 
she had ever given him a slap in the 
face. It was not only the stinging pain, 
but the feeling of utter astonishment 
which overwhelmed him. His love had 
been snatched away by some cruel ogre 
like a princess in a fairy tale ; and there 
was neither magic steed nor enchanter’s 
wand at his command. No, there was 
no help, no comfort at hand in this hour 
of disappointment and distress. 

The sultry afternoon was on the wane 
when he turned his back on the dull 
little place and took his way to the 
station. As he passed through the 
churchyard a sudden impulse led him 
towards the spot where he had first seen 
Angelique Ray. 

They had met beside a grave, and 
under the shadow of the cross—was 
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this an omen of an earthly parting ? 
There was a good deal of romance in 
Thurstan’s nature, and his love for the 
young girl had called it to the surface. 
Something, too, of the mystical side of 
life seemed to be revealed to him to-day 
by the pain of this new sorrow. He 
remembered her quiet grace, and the 
words which were so simply spoken. 

“ You will feel happier—won’t you— 
if I lay the wreath under the cross ? It 
looks lovely there.” 

He did not pursue the thought farther. 
But as he moved away from the spot it 
almost seemed as if it were his own love 
that he had left there in a sacred place. 
Many hopes, many ambitions, many 
loves have been laid down, softly and 
silently, like the wreath of lilies at the 
foot of the cross. 

{To be continued .) 


SOME NEW CONTRALTO SONGS FOR GIRLS. 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning, in words 
full of deepest reverence and beauty, solemnly 
tells us of the greatness of God’s gift in 
“ Sleep.” 

“ What do we give to our beloved ? 

A little faith, all undisproved, 

A little dust to over-weep, 

* * * * 

Pie giveth His beloved sleep.” 

If we pause and think, girls, for a moment 
amidst all the hurry, turmoil and unrest of life, 
maybe we shall discern more clearly the depth 
of the All-seeing Love which decrees this wait¬ 
ing-time of rest for the weary when the Master 
calls His and our beloved ones home to sleep. 

The musical setting by Jacques Blumenthal 
(Boosey) is impressive, and it is exactly suited 
in beauty of feeling to the poetry. There are 
no difficulties of execution therein, and a con¬ 
tralto (keys No. 1 or 2) can render it with very 
considerable effect. 

The natural tendency of songs for low voices 
is to be rather serious and sombre, nor is this 
remarkable when we know that slow and sus¬ 
tained music necessarily brings out and suits 
the finest notes of the heavier voices, contralto 
and bass, best. Here, then, are three more 
reflective songs: “Peace,” an easily negoti¬ 
able and expressive andante, words and music 
by Gerald Lane (Enoch), the calm rhythm of 
the refrain reminding us a little of Handel’s 
“ Largo,” and the whole breathing peace and 
repose to tired workers till morning light; 
“The Promised Land,” by C. Francis Lloyd 


(Boosey), ^«<wf-sacred, not difficult, with 
words of finest import by Clifion Bingham, 
and also a happy, telling refrain (key No. 1) ; 
and “ Our Day,” another interesting one of 
Gerald Lane’s (Enoch), which treats of the 
morning of youth, when indeed 

“ Life should all be gladness,” 
the noontide “ the time for striving,” and the 
evening “when ends our day.” This is a 
useful and pleasing song; so too is one akin 
to it in sentiment, namely, “ Sing, O ye Little 
Ones,” by Bryceson Treharne (Morley). It is 
in a popular, simple style, and the true words 
carry with them an exhortation to older spirits 
to see that the little ones be light-hearted ; 
for all too 

“ Soon will be coming a time for tears.” 
The key of G is best suited to contraltos 
(compass b to e), and there is an organ or 
harmonium accompaniment. “ Just Like the 
World,” by Herbert E. Crimp (Keith Prowse), 
is an amusing moral tale of doll-land ; and 
from its gaudy pictured cover to its last sage 
reflection it is really very good, and wants 
little voice and executive skill. 

“ The small imitate the style of the great, 
And the less imitate the small I ” 

And, alack for human vanity !— 

“The doll well-dress’d looks down on the rest, 
Till her pink cheeks crack with pride, 

For she wouldn’t be for anything seen 
Speaking to a penny thing, 

Just like the world outside.” 


Indeed a bitter doll sarcasm too often applic¬ 
able to humanity! 

Turning to quite a different kind of song 
with English and German words, by Clifton 
Bingham, and artistic music by Frederick 
Cowen, we find a charming ditty in “ Sum¬ 
mer’s Here ” (J. Williams). C is the key, 
molto vivace is the pace; the pretty little 
rushing accompaniment repays study, and the 
air is so cheery and fresh that, sung with 
entrain , it should please unfailingly. 

Another with English and German words is 
a sweet lullaby by Eduard Lassen, “ Hush, 
Little Darling ” (Stanley Lucas), and very 
gentle, simple and tender it is. (Key No. 1 
in G.) 

“ Folded Wings ” is the title of a pretty 
butterfly idyll written gracefully by Charles 
Deacon (Enoch, key D); it is an acceptable 
little drawing-room song of innocent interest, 
and not at all difficult. 

A breath of sweet Irish atmosphere some¬ 
how pervades a farewell by Milligan Fox 
entitled “ My Prayer for You ” (Cramer). The 
music for voice and fingers is of the simplest 
yet most attractive kind, and it is fraught with 
deepest and purest feeling. 

“Our hands are met for the parting, 

My path must be afar; 

* * * * 

The blessing of God be with you 
Through all your life, my dear! ” 

Mary Augusta Salmond. 


The following is an excellent recipe for 
boiling rice, and not too difficult, either to 
follow or to remember. Wash half-a-pound 
of rice in two waters and pick it very clean. 
Then put it into four quarts of boiling water, 
into which you have thrown one saltspoonful 
of salt. Boil uncovered for from fifteen to 
twenty minutes on a quick fire and quite fast. 
When tender, strain into a colander, and take 
it to the sink. Turn the cold water tap on it 
for two or three seconds; and then turn it into 
a clean, dry saucepan, by the side of the fire, 
with the lid half on, and let it dry and get hot. 
Shake it occasionally to prevent it from burning, 
and when dry it will be quite ready to serve. 

Another method to dry it is to leave it in 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 

the colander, cover it with a clean towel, and 
stand it in the oven to dry, shaking it occa¬ 
sionally. The last is perhaps the best method 
of teaching the art of boiling rice to a young 
cook, because the least neglect in the first 
way of drying will result in the rice becoming 
spoilt, and if not dry and hard, then either 
browned or burnt. I am sure most mistresses 
have awful recollections of seeing saucepans 
in the kitchen in which rice had been boiled, 
in which half the rice had been left at the 
bottom of the saucepan, either burnt or too 
brown to be of any use. 

Girls have little idea how they add to 
their fatigue and backache by wearing heavy 


cloth skirts. Warmth should be acquired 
without weight, and the waistband of a dress 
body should be fastened to the skirt by a 
strong hook and eye in the middle of the 
back. This relieves the body of the dragging 
down of the skirt. 

It is extremely dangerous to pour paraffin 
on coals, as some do, to light a fire quickly, 
but sticks out of a bundle of wood can be 
dipped at the ends in a very little paraffin 
when the fire is laid. 

Borax powder in packets is an admirable 
cleanser and disinfectant, and a little should 
always be used in washing up china and 
kitchen cloths. 
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HOW TO VISIT NORWAY. 


By the Rev. THOMAS B. ILLSOX, M.A., Author of ft The Handy Guide to Norway.” 




A BRIDE. 

PART I. 

THE LAND ITSELF. 

“ To Norway, the land of the foss and the 
fjeld, 

Where waters, the purest that e’er were 
beheld, 

Are laughing all day as they dance in the 
sun, 

And ne’er go to sleep when the day’s work 
is done. ” 


Why visit Norway ? 

Let me try to answer this question, which 
perhaps may suggest itself to my readers. 

More years ago than I like now to recall, I 
remember listening with eager ears to a delight¬ 
ful little story, written by an English¬ 
woman whose name is well known 
in our literature, and which has since 
then been often reprinted. It was 
called Feats on the Fjord , and came 
from the pen of Harriet Martineau. 

It told of the adventures, more than 
a hundred years ago, of certain 
worthy folk who lived on the Sal ten - 
fjord in the north of Norway, in the 
days when pirates appear to have 
been commonly met with, and when 
Nipen and other local demons were 
in full possession of their powers. 

It was a charming tale though 
written by one who, I believe, was 
never in the country she so graphic¬ 
ally describes. 

It matters little that one has since 
learned that there were many errors, 
geographical and otherwise, in Miss 
Martineau’s story, but this is hardly 
to be wondered at, for it was written 
at a time when Norway was, to the 


ordinary Englishman, little 
better known than is Franz 
Josef’s Land to-day, and 
the writer had to depend 
for her facts on the scanty 
information which was then 
forthcoming about the far 
north of Europe. All this, 
however, did not then, and 
does not to-day, to my 
mind, lessen the charm of 
the story. 

Several years after read¬ 
ing Feats on the Fjord , 
another book on Norway 
helped to deepen one’s 
interest in that countrv. 

The late Mr. W. 

Mattieu Williams 
turned the attention 
of many people to 
the northern land, 
by his graphic 
accounts of his 
wanderings there, 
in Through Norway 
•with a Knapsack, a 
book which in its 
original edition had 
some very striking 
illustrations. It 
tells of how the 
writer, with no 
more luggage than 
he carried on his 
back, tramped from 
one end of Norway 
to the other; with 
the adventures 
which were inci¬ 
dental to travellers, who in those days 
were not merely prepared to rough it, 
but who had to do so over and over 
again. 

Many persons were, after the publica¬ 
tion of this book, impelled to follow 
his example and to find out for them¬ 
selves what Norway was like, and I well 
remember setting out from Christiania one 
July afternoon more than twenty-five years 
ago, in company with a friend, bearing a 
knapsack of a weight and size, the very 
remembrance of which to-day causes a 
shudder to pass through me. 

Since that day, with occasional lapses into 
Germany, Switzerland and Italy-, I have 
remained faithful to that delightful land, 


THE MOUNTAIN NYMPH. 


separated alas! from us by the stormy billows 
of the North Sea. 

But what is the charm of Norway ? and why 
is it that so many people who know “ ITow to 
visit Norway ” (and that is the important 
point) seldom fail to remain faithful in their 
love to dear Ganile Norge ? 

It is not exactly easy to answer the question. 
There is about countries what there is about 
individuals, an attractiveness which we cannot 
always explain offhand, and which draws 
others to them. This “magnetic attractive¬ 
ness,” as it has been called, which has been so 
often noted in great men, is also to be found 
in certain countries. There are lands which 
draw men to them. Not merely attractive to 
the natives of the country, for all lands, how¬ 


A SALMON STAGE. 

ever uninteresting to outsiders, are full of 
interest and delight to their inhabitants. 

Norway is undoubtedly one of the countries 
in Europe which possesses this “ magnetic 
attractiveness.” Other countries, I know, 
possess it also, some in a greater, some in a 
lesser degree. It is enough for our present 
purpose that Norway has the power of attract¬ 
ing people of other lands to its shores. 

What is the country like ? A land for the 
most part, as far as we in England 
are concerned, surrounded by a sea 
rarely calm, guarded along its coast 
line for many hundreds of miles by 
bare rocky islets, mostly small and 
uninhabited, but here and there of 
larger size and rising a considerable 
height from the extraordinarily deep 
water which surrounds them. A 
land of rugged mountains, scarred 
and furrowed by countless streams of 
water and ice, with here and there 
deep valleys with wide rushing rivers 
and fertile meadows. Sometimes 
the valleys are filled with placid 
lakes, the shores of which are clad 
with sombre pines, and higher up 
the graceful birch trees, with their 
silvery bark, lighten the landscape. 

Deep into this coast, from almost 
the extreme south to the far distant 
north, those wonderful arms of the 
sea, which are known as fjords, 
make their way. Generally there is 
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THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 


a broad parent stem like the trunk of a tree, 
with small arms branching off from it to the 
north and south, and the further they run 
from the western coast the narrower they 
become, and the higher rise the mountain 
walls at each side. 

It is these wonderful fjords which so delight 
the traveller, and which are, among the 
countries of Europe, practically the monopoly 
of Norway, but which are reproduced in North 
America, and still more strikingly in the far- 
off western coast of the southern island of 
New Zealand. 

Back from the western coast in the 
central part of Norway, which resembles very 
much the shape of a pear, rise the higher 
mountains and vast tablelands or vidde , 
where the inhabitants are few and far 
between. 

These tablelands lie, roughly speaking, east 
and south of the Hard anger and decrease in 
elevation to the south. There you come to 
the great forest region in the Telemark, and 
the country south of it, and find large lakes 
and chains of lakes which eventually empty 
their waters into the sea in the Skager Rack. 

In this forest region pine is, as usual, the 
prevailing kind of timber, and as you sail 
over the lakes, and see the 
mountains and hills clothed 
often to the summit with 
living verdure, you can realise 
the truth of Ruslan’s words 
about “ the waves of ever¬ 
lasting green which roll silently 
into their long inlets among 
the shadows of the pines.” 

In those districts the axe of 
the woodman is heard in the 
long winter, and in the summer 
the results are seen in the 
great pine logs which the 
spring floods have carried 
down into the lakes, there to 
be made up into vast rafts, 
and towed slowly along by 
some small steamer, after 
which they come like some 
gigantic snake moving in 
sinuous curves over the placid 
waters. This forest region 
extends also along the eastern 
frontier of Norway in the 
Valley of the Glommen. 

To the north of the forest 
district and tablelands, and 
chiefly at the east of the great 
Sogne Fjord, you find a vast 
mountain district, the Jotun- 
heim, so called from the mythology of 
the early Northmen whose earliest nature- 
worship pictured a land of frost and snow 
as the abode of the Jotuns or giants. This 
great district was, until comparatively recent 
years, altogether unknown even to Norwegians 
themselves, but is now invaded each summer 
for a couple of months by scores of hardy 
pedestrians and mountaineers, and the numbers 
of girls who visit it with their knapsacks on 
their backs (Norwegian girls can walk and 
walk well,) have led some to suggest that the 
name had best be changed from Jotun\ie\m to 
Jomfru - (German Jungfrau) heim. 

In this region all the higher mountains of 
Norway are to be found, the well-known 
Galdbopig with its rounded top, and the 
stately and beautiful peaks of the Horung- 
tinder group ; the Skagastolstinder, with their 
three peaks, the highest of which was esteemed 
the most difficult mountain in Norway, be¬ 
lieved by the natives to be unclimbable, until 
one day the well-known mountaineer, Mr. 
Cecil Slingsby, conquered it, and since then it 
has been ascended over and over again. 

This wild region possesses magnificent 
glaciers, but the greatest icefield of Norway— 
indeed, of Europe as well—is the Justedalbrae, 


which lies to the north-west, and which sends 
down many arms into the wild valleys on the 
northern side of the Sogne Fjord and the 
southern and eastern sides of the Nord Fjord. 

This mountain and glacier region extends, 
roughly speaking, to the Romsdal and Gud- 
brandsdal, and then the rolling masses of the 
Dovre Fjeld, with Snsehetten (snow hat), take 
the place of the peaks of Jotunheim or Sond- 
more, decreasing in height until you come 
near to the old capital Trondhjem, where 
more open country, with broad and fertile 
valleys, is met. 

Then from that district to the north, you 
again find high mountains and a sea-coast of 
the most wondrous and weird beauty, cul¬ 
minating in the Lofoten Islands and the 
adjacent mainland, where rock scenery un¬ 
equalled in Europe abounds on every hand. 
After this the mountains sink down once more 
into curiously-formed table mountains until 
you come to the end of all things, and from 
the bare rock which forms the North Cape 
look out over the eternal silences of the Polar 
Ocean. 

An outline sketch such as the above will 
give the reader some idea of what Norway is 
like in its main features. There are, of course, 


many other things to be noted, but what I 
have pointed out will sufficiently indicate the 
general character of the country. 

In a land such as Norway the pleasures and 
drawbacks of a mountainous country will be 
met with. Along the west coast, exposed 
to and warmed by the Gulf Stream, rain is met 
with in no small degree, and the traveller 
must not expect to avoid the discomforts 
which wet weather usually brings with it. 
Bergen is, or was supposed to be, one of the 
wettest places in Europe, though I think I 
can detect an improvement in this respect. 
There is no doubt, however, that along the 
west coast rain is very constant even in fine 
summers. It is very remarkable, however, 
the way in which the rainfall decreases as you 
leave the coast. The differences in the annual 
rainfall between the country at the mouth of 
the Sogne Fjord and at the eastern end of it 
is something almost incredible, and when you 
get to the east of the great mountains, of 
which I have spoken, in that part of Norway, 
and come to the upper part of the Gud- 
brandsdal, you reach a region where rain is 
comparatively rare, and where a curious system 
of irrigation, by means of hollowed pine-logs, 
is necessary in order to raise the scanty crops. 


A mild and, comparatively speaking, wet 
west coast is the rule all along Norway even 
in the winter, and it often happens that when 
there is rain, say, in Bergen in the winter 
months, at Vossevangen, some sixty miles 
inland, deep snow will take the place of 
the rain. 

I must not forget, when speaking of the 
atmospheric conditions of Norway, to say a 
word about our worthy friend, the Midnight 
Sun. Norway is often spoken of as the land 
of the midnight sun, and a great many people 
ask their friends when they have returned 
from Norway if they enjoyed the sight of it, 
quite forgetting that it is only a comparatively 
speaking small part of the country which enjoys 
that privilege, and that the great majority "of 
visitors to Norway have never seen it. 

It is to M. du Chaillu’s book that Norway 
is indebted for the name, but the fact is it 
might almost as well be applied to Sweden as 
to Norway, for a large part of that country 
shares with Norway the spectacle of the sun 
being above the horizon at midnight. I need 
not tell the readers of The Girl’s Own Paper 
what “ every schoolboy,” even in Lord Macau¬ 
lay’s days, knew—that it is only within a certain 
latitude, and for a limited time each summer, 
that the sun (to quote Alice 
in Wonderland ') occupies a 
position where he has got no 
business to be “ after the day 
is done,” though in justice to 
the greater light we must 
admit that while he is there 
the day is not done. 

A great deal of nonsense 
is talked and written about 
the midnight sun, and pictures 
and photographs help to keep 
up the illusion. The real fact 
is that the sun at midnight is 
just like the sun at 7 or 7.30 
on a summer evening, when 
the time for setting is drawing 
near; and the colours which 
it gives are very much the 
same, except that the atmo¬ 
spheric conditions in the far 
north are much morewonderful 
than they are in this country 
and the colouring is much 
more striking and exquisite. 
Photographs of the midnight 
sun often sold in Norway and 
brought home and treasured, 
are in all probability taken 
during the daytime, and by a 
little clever manipulation of 
the plate made to produce curious effects. 

There is one thing, however, about the 
midnight sun which is truly remarkable, and 
that (if the bull will be pardoned) is the day¬ 
break. You watch from the steamer’s deck, 
or some mountain peak, the sun gradually 
descending towards the sea, and note the 
glorious sunset effects, more beautiful indeed 
than may be seen further south. Lower and 
lower it sinks, but when it reaches its lowest 
point it may still be well above the horizon. 
Then the wonder begins. When that point is 
reached a marvellous change comes. Instead 
of the rich crimson of the sunset glow, there 
comes almost in a few seconds—certainly in a 
few minutes—the glorious golden light of the 
morning, and a new day has begun. Where 
all the hills a few minutes before were bathed 
in the deep red glow of the sunset, they are 
now glowing with the bright gold of the new 
day. This wonderful change is to my mind 
the great attraction of the sight, and a truly 
wonderful and beautiful thing it is to see. 

It is sometimes thought that it was only in 
recent years that attention has been called to 
the phenomenon of the midnight sun. This, 
however, is a great mistake. Our old friend 
Tacitus in his Germania has his remarks upon 
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it, and he describes it in language almost 
identical with what might be found in a guide¬ 
book at the present day. He, however, 
ventures on the assertion that the rising of the 
sun can be heard as well as seen, and I do 
not think that even the most imaginative 
tourist in these prosaic days has ever ventured 
to make such an assertion. 

Here is a paraphrase, almost literal, of the 
words of the famous Roman historian, and 
they will be interesting as perhaps the first 
notice of the Midnight Sun in literature— 

“ The glorious sun beneath that ocean dips 

His setting orb scarce one brief moment; 
then 

The stars are dimmed by pure celestial 
light, 

And of his rising mighty sounds are heard 

That echo loud along that ice-girt shore. 

Then Gods immortal show their forms, 
their heads 

Girt round with shining light, to mortals’ 
gaze, 

Who stand afar with trembling hearts and 
limbs. 

The crags and hanging cliffs around that 
sea 

Behold and fear. The mountains, too, are 
still. 

Those last declining ruby rays, that shone 

Full on their rugged face, now yield 

To Dawn, fair golden Dawn, that comes 
with speed, 

Arising from the trembling ocean’s 
depths.” 

Before we leave the distinguished historian 
of early days, I may mention that there is one 
point on which the vast majority of travellers 
to Norway will distinctly refuse to accept him 
as an authority. I have mentioned at the 


beginning of this chapter that the sea which 
lies between the British Isles and Norway is 
not always quiescent, and that it is not by any 
means an ocean “ whose breast ” (to quote 
Byron) “ is gently heaving like an infant’s 


asleep.” On the contrary, it generally appears 
like a very angry infant, and very wide awake 
at the same time. But hear the other side. 
Possibly it has not always been so. In the 
days of Mr. Tacitus, before steamers with 


their screws and other irritants destroyed its 
temper, the North Sea was a model ocean. 
Here is the Roman historian’s opinion— 

“ The sea is sluggish and almost unbroken, 
so that it is even tedious to row upon it.” 


Oh! that the days of Tacitus might return 
once more, for even three months in each 
year, is the wish of many a farer over the bright 
blue waters of the North Sea. 

[To be continued.) 



THE WORST OF ALL PLAGUES. 

By “THE NEW DOCTOR.” 


We have just been looking through a micro¬ 
scope at a group of rod-shaped atoms of 
exceedingly minute size. And as we were 
looking, we mused at the ease with which 
nowadays we can demonstrate these atoms, 
which had baffled the minds of so many before 
us. And we asked a friend to look at them, 
and when she had seen them, she exclaimed— 

“Oh, is that all ? ” 

Yes, that is all, all that you can see; 
there is nothing more than those tiny rods. 
But to the existence of those rods, more than 
twelve out of every hundred of the human 
race owe their death long before they have 
reached their full term of years. 

For those tiny atoms are the germs of 
tuberculosis, the most dreaded of all the 
scourges of mankind. And the particular 
specimen at which we were gazing was telling 
us its old story of misery and death ! We 
will tell you whence came those germs, and 
what they mean. The patient is a young man 
of twenty-eight, who is married and has three 
children, all absolutely dependent upon him. 
Last month he had what he called “a cold,” 
and he has had a cough since. There were 
signs in his chest which suggested that he had 
consumption, and the germs which we have 
just seen were found in his expectoration ; 
and the presence of these germs means death 
to that man—in his case death in a few months 
at latest, and his wife and children will have 
to go to the workhouse. 

And this is what we see every day, day 
after day, throughout the years that we prac¬ 
tise medicine. Is it any wonder, then, that 
we should, from time to time, stir up the 


general public to help to quell this terrible 
evil ? 

It is about this germ and the work that it 
does that we wish to speak to you, and when 
you have read what we are about to tell you, 
you will not exclaim, “ Is that all ? ” if ever 
you see the actual organism. 

And first we must describe the germ itself: 
it will not take us long. It is a colourless, 
structureless stick, rather less than a seven 
thousandth part of an inch long, and about a 
thirty thousandth of an inch broad. It has 
no structure, and increases merely by breaking 
into two. It cannot even move about. 
Many germs can move freely, but the bacillus 
of tuberculosis is stationary. It does not even 
increase rapidly like most germs, it is slow, 
but very, very sure. Moreover, it is possessed 
of a degree of vitality which is positively 
surprising. The organism cannot be seen 
unless it is stained by an elaborate process, 
and it requires the highest powers of the 
microscope and special arrangements of light 
to see it at all. 

And now as to what this germ does. It 
produces but one disease—tuberculosis (con¬ 
sumption). But that one disease kills more than 
one-seventh of the human race before the for¬ 
tieth year of life. But it does more than this. 
Many as it kills, it cripples a far larger number, 
and in a minor way it renders the lives of very 
many of us a misery, for a time at least. 

Although one-seventh of mankind dies from 
tuberculosis, fully three times that number are 
attacked by this germ, and this statement is 
based on the results of post-mortem examina¬ 
tions of persons who have died from every 


form of disease or accident. Think what this 
means! If you collect together everybody 
who dies from accidents by land and sea, 
everybody who comes to a violent death from 
any cause, and put them by the side of those 
who are killed by tubercle, the latter will out¬ 
weigh the former in the proportion of nearly 
ten to one. If to the deaths from accident 
you add those due to all the acute infectious 
fevers, and all those due to cancer, the deaths 
from tuberculosis will still weigh these down. 

And how comes tbis disease, and what 
causes it ? It comes gradually, insidiously, 
often without warning of any kind. Indeed, 
it may progress to a stage from which 
recovery is hopeless without giving one single 
sign or symptom of its presence. 

We have told you its cause—it is the 
bacillus, the little atom we have just described. 
All other factors are of little importance. It 
will, however, be necessary for us to tell you 
about the so-called predisposing factors which 
render the body less able to withstand the 
attacks of the germs should it, by chance, 
become neglected, and how the germ finds its 
entrance into the body. To detail to you the 
various predisposing factors which render the 
body less liable than usual to resist tuberculosis 
would be to describe all the causes and con¬ 
ditions which lead to general ill-health or to 
that condition of being “below par” about 
which so much is talked, and so very little is 
known. 

In former days, before the bacillus of 
tubercle was known, the various items which 
we are about to mention were supposed to 
have a far more powerful effect upon this 
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terrible disease; but their influence has been 
grossly exaggerated, and the power of many 
of them is exceedingly doubtful. 

Hereditary influence was looked upon as a 
very important factor, and some had gone so 
far as to state that it was the most important 
of the causes of this disease. But contrary to 
the opinion even now held by many, there is 
no doubt that the influence of heredity upon 
the development of tuberculosis is very slight, 
if indeed it exists at all. That the children 
of tuberculous parents do more often become 
the subjects of the disease than do the children 
of healthy people is unquestionable, but it is 
certain that the majority, if not all, are 
infected by their parents long after birth. 
The fact that people are practically never 
born with tuberculosis rather favours this view. 

Whatever influence heredity has is probably 
dependent upon the shape of the chest. For 
abnormal chest developments are common 
precursors of tubercle, and are frequently 
hereditary. 

Amongst the other factors which are sup¬ 
posed, or have been supposed, to cause 
tubercle, are chronic alcoholism, over-work, 
insufficient diet, and, of course, exposure to 
cold. But we much doubt whether any of 
these has any except the most remote influence. 
Injury is certainly a common predisposing 
factor to local tuberculosis. 

There used to be a lot said about the 
so-called tuberculous, or, as it was more often 
called, scrofulous or strumous diathesis, by 
which was meant a physiognomy of a certain 
type, the possessors of which were supposed 
to be more liable to tubercle than ordinary 
mortals. It is unnecessary for us to describe 
this fades , for all persons, of every descrip¬ 
tion of countenance, are equally liable to be 
attacked by tubercle. The so-called “ strumous 
type ” is, in reality, the expression of the 
patient who is suffering from tubercle, and 
not that of the person who is especially likely 
to become infected. And that all persons, 
of every build and age, are liable to be 
affected with tubercle, we could prove by 
direct evidence, for any day we could collect a 
hundred or more phthisical patients with very 
little trouble; and they would be of all ages, 
of both sexes, of all types, and of every height 
and weight and chest measurement. 

We need not further dwell on the subject 
of predisposition to tubercle—it is really of 
little importance—so we will pass on to the 
most important consideration of all, namely, 
the ways by which the body becomes infected 
by this terrible pest. 

The tubercle bacillus is not a normal in¬ 
habitant of our bodies, and those of us who 
succumb to it are infected from without. Now 
the tubercle bacillus is not found outside 
the bodies of men or animals suffering from 
tuberculosis, so that tuberculosis is an 
infectious disease caught mainly, if not 
entirely, from men or animals who have 
already got the disease. Now this is very 
important. Consumption, and all other tuber¬ 
culous diseases, are infectious diseases, and 
the infection occurs mainly from person to 
person. Tubercle is far more infectious than 
most of the diseases which have to be notified 
as infectious; indeed, it is our belief that 
tubercle is the most infectious of all diseases. 

The germ of tubercle gaius its entrance into 
the body by two channels, the lungs and the 
alimentary canal. Let us see how it is spread. 

The bacillus finds its way into the alimentary 
canal entirely by the ingestion of infected 
meat or animal products, notably milk. 
Tuberculosis is quite as common amongst 
domestic animals as it is amongst men, and 
consequently we all eat tuberculous meat. It 
cannot be helped—we all from time to time 
eat the meat of tuberculous animals. True, 
we ought not to eat the carcases of animals 
that have suffered severely from tubercle, for 


these ought to be destroyed, and the law 
insists upon their destruction. Still, we have 
personally carved a joint in which there were 
whole chains of tuberculous glands, and this 
on the table of one who paid the best prices 
for her meat, and obtained it from one of 
the best butchers in London. 

Now although we cannot prevent ourselves 
from eating tuberculous meat, we can still do 
our best to kill the bacilli, and so render the 
meat innocuous. For the bacilli alone can 
cause tubercle, and they can only cause it if 
they are alive. Unfortunately this germ is, 
as we have said, very tenacious of life, but it 
can always be killed by heat, so that the way 
to prevent yourself from becoming infected 
from tuberculous meat is to have your food 
thoroughly cooked. 

Far more dangerous than meat, as a way by 
which tubercle is conveyed, is milk. Children 
suffer chiefly from tuberculosis of their ali¬ 
mentary canals due to drinking infected milk. 
Cows suffer frequently from tuberculosis, and 
the milk from these cows is infective. Like 
meat, milk can be rendered harmless by 
boiling it. 

But in adults tuberculosis most frequently 
attacks the lungs, producing that justly 
dreaded disease consumption, or phthisis. And 
in these cases the germs are breathed into 
the lungs direct. Now whence come these 
germs ? They come from persons who already 
have tuberculosis, and mainly from their ex¬ 
pectorations. The breath of persons with 
consumption does not contain the germs, and 
therefore is not infectious, but the expectora¬ 
tion of consumptive patients contains the 
germs in large numbers, and in a virulent 
condition, and it is the chief means by which 
consumption is spread. 

The disgusting habit of spitting is fortu¬ 
nately not very common in England, but still 
it is far more common than it should be, and 
there is no excuse for it in health. But a 
patient with consumption must spit, because 
his lungs produce large quantities of secretion, 
and this must be got rid of. 

A patient with a cavity in his lungs spits in 
the street, the secretion dries, and the bacilli 
are wafted about in the wind until they find 
another resting-place in somebody else’s lungs, 
and there they start the dreaded disease 
afresh. 

If you inhale one bacillus or even a fairly 
large number of them, it does not follow that 
you will get tuberculosis, for your body is cap¬ 
able of dealing with a certain number. But 
suppose that you inhale a very large quantity 
of the germs, your body will not get the better 
of them, and you will become consumptive. 

And from what has been said above you 
will be prepared for this—that the develop¬ 
ment of tuberculosis and of every other 
microbic disease is the result of a pure 
accident, and no predisposing factor is neces¬ 
sary, but the disease is due to inoculation 
with the specific organism of the disease, and 
that it may attack anybody, in any state of 
life, at any time, whether she be strong or 
weak, healthy or unhealthy, and that the only 
difference made by external conditions and 
predisposition is the dose of the germs required 
to set up the disease. 

This proposition is a staggerer we know. 
We, like you, have been taught wonderful 
tales about heredity and all the rest, but the 
fact remains that if a certain number of 
tubercle bacilli get into your frame at the 
same time, you will become tuberculous. 

And that the inoculation of the body with 
tubercle is in most cases a pure accident is so 
obvious that we need not trouble ourselves in 
proving the fact. 

Next time you cross the road you may be 
run over and have your leg broken, or you 
may inhale a mouthful of dust containing the 
tubercle bacillus, and so may get consumption. 


And the one is as purely an accident as the 
other! 

And now it behoves us to say a few words 
about the prevention of this terrible evil. 

Since, as we have shown, tuberculosis is 
derived mainly from eating infected meat or 
by inhaling dust which has been infected by 
the expectoration of phthisical patients, the 
two most essential points in the prevention of 
consumption is to stamp out the disease from 
our food-stock, and to prevent persons from 
spitting in the streets. 

About stamping out tuberculous disease 
from the animals whose flesh we eat, there has 
been a good deal of discussion, and it seems 
clear that the only really effectual way to do 
it is to slaughter all animals with the disease 
and to burn their carcases. Whether such an 
extreme measure will ever be carried out is 
doubtful, for, as a race, we are mercenary, 
and such a procedure would cost us a tre¬ 
mendous sum. 

As regards tuberculous patients spitting in 
the street and on the floors of railway carriages 
or omnibuses, etc., this could readily be put a 
stop to if the patients would only help a little 
to maintain the health of those who are more 
fortunate than themselves. At most hospitals 
where consumption is treated the patients are 
provided with small pocket spitoons contain¬ 
ing strong carbolic acid. These spitoons are 
very portable, and can be kept quite clean. 
If every consumptive person could be taught 
always to carry about one of these pocket- 
spitoons, and never to spit in the street, the 
number of cases of consumption would rapidly 
decrease. 

Tenacious of life as the bacillus of tuber¬ 
culosis is, it is yet gradually killed by sunlight 
and fresh air. The recognition of this fact is 
of vast importance, for consumptives all do 
best when they remain out of doors all day, 
rain or shine; and those do worst who remain 
shut up in stuffy rooms. The insane fear of 
catching cold which is so constantly present 
in the mind of every Englishman, and which 
is so difficult to eradicate, is one of the most 
obvious reasons why so many of us die of con¬ 
sumption ! It is fresh air that is wanted by 
us all to overcome and kill the stray disease 
germs which we are constantly inhaling. 
Remain out of dcors whenever you can, never 
mind the cold or rain. They will do you 
little harm when compared with the stuffy 
germ-laden atmosphere of most rooms. 

And if those that are healthy should remain 
out of doors as long as they possibly can, it 
is still more imperative for those whose lungs 
are diseased to do so. The function of the 
lungs is to breathe, and the fresher the air that 
you take into them the less work have they to 
do, and so they can give up more energy for 
the cure of the malady which is affecting 
them. And how seldom do we recognise 
this fact. How constantly do we remain in¬ 
doors because we have a cough or a slight 
attack of bronchitis, when the presence of 
the complaint is all the more reason for us to 
go out! 

We cannot further pursue our subject. If 
you have grasped the fact that tuberculosis 
is the commonest of all human diseases, and 
that it causes infinitely more deaths than any¬ 
thing else, and if you have understood its 
cause and its prevention, you will have learnt a 
lesson which will be of great value to you. 

Remember that we have at last settled for 
good that tuberculosis, tubercle, consump¬ 
tion, phthisis, struma, scrofula, king’s evil, 
lupus, white swelling, hip disease, etc., Pott’s 
disease of the spine, brain fever, etc., etc., etc., 
are all one and the same disease—tuberculosis. 
All are due to the one germ—the bacillus of 
tubercle. Now are you ready to admit that 
the minute atom which requires such enormous 
magnification to render it visible, is the most 
maliguant of every living organism ? 
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By LESLIE KEITH, Author of “A Little Exile,” “’Lisbetli,” “The Mischief-Maker,” etc. 



CHAPTER III. 

T came at last, 
the day when 
Franciewasto 
go to school. 
He had led 
up to this 
fate himself 
for some 
months, by 
trying, by 
way of expe¬ 
riment, how 
naughty it 
was possi¬ 
ble for a boy 
to be without incurring 
the punishment of 
being sent supperless to bed. Grand¬ 
mamma Considine was naturally the 
first to lose patience with chronic bad 
behaviour ; but even granny, who had a 
great deal of sympathy with high spirits 
and the natural effervescence of j^outh 
which accounts for so many breaches 
of nursery law, agreed that it would be 
better for Francie himself, and better 
for his little sister too, that he should 
be under wise and firm guidance. So 
nursie—who would not let Jane put a 
stitch into them, though she could 
scarcely see, even with her spectacles, 
to do white seam—hemmed his sheets, 
bedewing them with secret tears ; his 
knife, fork and spoon had been selected 
from the plate-chest, Francie and 
Cynthia assisting at the choice, and 
his play-box, with his own initials in 
staring white paint, stood in the night- 
nursery, where Francie could walk 
round it, and view it with pride from 
every aspect. His new clothes—real 
trousers and an Eton jacket—gave the 
finishing touch to his swaggering pride, 
and seemed to place him at an in¬ 
finitely remote distance from Cynthia, 
whose little heart was nearly broken at 
the thought of the parting. She was 
too humble to resent Francie’s large 
airs of superiority in these last days, 
his boastful anticipations, his entire 
absorption in the future. She had 
never once thought that Francie would 
miss her, but even when he collapsed at 
the station and squeezed away a tear 
with his knuckle, thrusting into Cynthia’s 
hand his second-best knife with the 
broken blade, which he had meant to 


take as well as the new one, and pro¬ 
mising to write to her every Sunday—-it 
was still with her own desolation she 
was entirely occupied. She wrapped 
the knife in some treasured sheets of 
silver chocolate-paper, and laid it 
sacredly away in her birthday workbox, 
never giving a thought to the collection 
of crests, and all her spare cash—the 
toothbrush mone}' and the dandelion 
shilling (a farthing a root)—which she 
had insisted on lavishing on Francie. 
To hear it jingle in his pocket gave her 
the only comfort she knew, except 
laboriously calculating, on the back of 


granny’s Shakespeare Calendar, the 
weeks and days until the Christmas 
holidays. 

Into her sweet young* thoughts of 
reunion there came no prevision of the 
changed Francie who would return in 
less than three short months; since, 
happily for us, it takes many partings 
to make us realise that, set we sail 
never so merrily from the harbour 
together, it is across an unpathed, 
solitary sea we each must voyage, with 
calms that lull and storms that beat 
and break for us alone. She was only 
wishing disconsolately that granny— 
who was unfortunately away on a visit— 
was at home, or that granny’s Martha 
wasn’t so cross, so that she might have 
ascertained the exact number of hours 
and minutes, too. 

With her sun-bonnet hanging down 
her back, her eyes bent disconsolately, 
and the points of her shabby garden 
shoes stubbing the moss between the 
ridged tree roots, she was going aim¬ 
lessly home, when, at a bend of the 
walk, she came face to face with her 
father. Perhaps Sir James was the 
more taken aback of the two, though 
Cynthia stared to see him there, not 
knowing what spells there were for him, 
too, in the Peace Way and the little 
house it led to. He really knew very 
little of this small, brown daughter, 
content that she was in the care of the 
good woman who had nursed her 
mother; but something in the child’s 
woebegone aspect moved him uncom¬ 
fortably. 

“ I suppose you are missing your 
brother,” he said, and was immediately 
aware that this was one of those ob¬ 
vious facts to which children never 
think of replying. 

“ He’ll be coming home again, you 
know,” he went on, with an attempt to 
be consolatory; “ and you’ll have to be 
learning too, presently. Should you 
like to go to school ? ” 

“ Francie’s school ? ” asked the child, 
with a flash of hope' in the deep-set 
grey eyes. 

“No ”—he was quite sorry to 
quench it. “Little girls don’t go 
to boys’ schools. But—we might have 
a nice lady here to teach you and walk 
with you.” 

“ I don’t want no other lady but 
granny,” said Cynthia, with mournful 
decision, “and nursie,” she added, 
being a loyal little soul, “and Jane, 
when she isn’t cross and tugs.” Then, 
as if this enumeration of her friends 
brought home more keenly than ever 
the loss of the dearest, her little breast 
heaved. “ I want Francie, oh, I do, I 
do ! ” she wailed, and, throwing herself 
down among the fir needles, sobbed out 
the full cup of her grief. 

Sir James was genuinely distressed, 
too little used to the part of comforter, 
and yet feeling an old, pleasurable 
thrill when he won a watery smile from 
the child on assuring her that she 


should have her first lessons from 
granny’s own lips. Her grief had burst 
the strings of her sun-bonnet, and he 
tied it with fumbling fingers, and 
brushed the fir needles out of her socks, 
and wished, as he saw her toddle on 
alone, that he had gone with her, and 
half started forward, and yet did not 
go, after all. But the Peace Way was 
not half so lonely to the child as he 
fancied, for it was the Necropolis of all 
the dead pets ; where more than one 
canary slept in a match-box, with a 
tally for a tombstone; and Soot, the 
much-mourned black kitten (who took a 
whole bandbox, contributed by nursie), 
and Cynthia’s latest pink and white 
doll, Miss Evangeline, reluctantly sacri¬ 
ficed to Francie’s experiments in surgery 
—and Cynthia had to stop at each 
grave and tell its inhabitant that Francie 
was gone, as Peter told the bees when 
Mrs. Brand at the lodge died. 

“She’s an odd child,” said Sir 
James, when he went to see his mother- 
in-law on her return ; “ I can’t make her 
out!” Then he sighed. “She has 
nothing of Margaret in her.” 

“ She is like her grand-aunt Cynthia,” 
said Mrs. Chayne, “and if there is any 
truth in the thought that we grow in 
character to resemble those whose 
names we bear, I am glad you chose 
so good a pattern for the little Cynthia 
to copy. Cynthia Considine was a very 
fine woman, James.” 

“You know more about the Consi- 
dines than I, by right of the old family 
friendship ; but I must say my recollec¬ 
tions of old Aunt Cynthia present her 
as rather more awe-inspiring than 
lovable.” 

“She was, like her generation,” 
granny smiled, “ (I am no good ex¬ 
ample of it, my dear), taught to think it 
a duty to repress any expression of feel¬ 
ing as a habit that might lead to weak¬ 
ness, but the strong, loyal, generous 
nature was not hidden from those who 
loved her under the mask of coldness.” 

“ ‘ God be thanked, the meanest of 
his creatures 
Boasts two soul-sides,’ ” 

murmured Sir Janies. “ The pity is, we 
so often judge a fellow-mortal by the 
one worn ‘ to face the world with ’ ! All 
the same, I’m glad Margaret’s daughter 
will have a less, heroic model to start 
with. I’ve pledged you to be her first 
teacher.” 

“We’ll go to school together! ” said 
granny gaily. “I’m but an old- 
fashioned body, but there was not so 
much harm in the old ways and the old 
notions as some people think, and 
schoolmaster Time hammers a few 
useful lessons into the stupidest head! ” 

So Cynthia was saved for two whole 
years from the threatened governess, 
and went daily, with her ‘ ‘ Reading 
without Tears ” tucked under her short 
arm, down the Peace Way to the cottage 
at the end of it. 
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Cynthia took very naturally to read¬ 
ing, being her father’s true daughter in 
this respect; but, in spite of all granny’s 
patience, writing remained an uncon¬ 
quered territory ; and as arithmetic was, 
by confession, granny’s own weak point, 
only one of the three necessary R.’s 
may be said to have had justice done to 
it. It a little consoled the teacher that 
the little girl showed an aptitude for the 
exquisite “white seam” which was 
part of every educational curriculum in 
granny’s own youth. But of infinitely 
more value than any mere accomplish¬ 
ment was the training given to heart 
and mind in the daily example of a 
loving and unselfish life. Even here, 
we may enter on the promised heirship 
of God’s peace, by wishing nothing to 
happen to ourselves but what He wills, 
and by always thinking first of and for 
others ; and in granny the serenity that 
will flood any life so lived was touched 
with a tender, gay mirthfulness that 
made you feel at once she had never 
forgotten (as so many of us do) the way 
back to the beautiful Arcadia of youth. 
She was the very best of playmates; 
she could “suppose” far better than 
nursie, who was always forgetting the 
character she had assumed, and turn¬ 
ing into her own self at wrong minutes ; 
she had a whole bookseller’s shop of 
stories stored in her quick brain, under 
the soft tulle cap, and a bag of “ bits ” 
hanging on the box-room nail, out of 
which she contrived the most wonderful 
presents. She proved, too, to be quite 
as fond of “collections” as Uncle 
Matthew, of a humbler but more con¬ 
venient sort, such as you could get at 
home, with no more outfit than a pair 
of goloshes and a digging-fork. Some¬ 
times it was ferns or mosses, or the bark 
of different trees or leaves to skeletonise 
in the rain-water tub ; sometimes it was 
an expedition without spoils, to study 
the ways of birds, or the habits of 
strange creatures that hide in the wood’s 
green deeps. Wherever granny took 
one exploring, one was sure of very 
good fun, and Cynthia owed her love of 
Nature to those early scrambles in the 
fresh mornings or hot summer evenings, 
when granny talked as if she were in 
league with Mother Earth, and knew 
most of her secrets. 


Needless to say, Grandmamma Con- 
sidine did not at all approve of this 
desultory education; but, indeed, she 
made it a rule of conduct to disapprove 
of every project she did not herself 
initiate. It simplifies life very much to 
be sure you are always right. 

“ Is the child to grow up a savage ? ” 
she asked her son. “She is learning 
nothing, that I can see, except to think 
that you may be as messy and untidy as 
you like if you hide it under the name 
of natural history. I said to nurse 
yesterday, ‘ Bruce, I dislike scientific 
dirt as much as any other dirt, and Miss 
Cynthia must not make a wheelbarrow 
of her pinafore, or a dust-heap of her 
nursery.’ The child’s complexion is 
being ruined, and, mark my words, 
James, if you don’t take care, she will 
grow up quite odd and eccentric.” 

Sir James pished and pshawed, and 
returned to his library, but he was a 
man who hated trouble, and his mother 
was clever enough to reckon on his dis¬ 
like of importunity. He finally took his 
grievance to the cottage; but, to his 
surprise, granny was a witness for the 
defence. 

“Your mother is quite right,” she 
said, “ and I shall tell her so myself 
to-morrow. It is time now that Cynthia 
was learning more than I can teach, 
and the little one ought to have a com¬ 
panion nearer the level of her own years. 
I hope Lady Considine will find a nice, 
bright, clever girl who will win her con¬ 
fidence. I shall not miss my little pupil 
so sadly if I know she is happy.” 

“ She is happy enough now,” said 
her father, “ and she looks the picture 
of health. I can’t think why my mother 
makes such a fuss.” But Lady Consi¬ 
dine knew, and continued to make it 
until he gave in. 

Cynthia’s first governess was a Miss 
Pritchard, and her chief recommenda¬ 
tion seemed to be that she had been 
five years with the Talbot girls, and it 
was known to everybody that they had 
the flattest backs and carried their 
heads better on their shoulders than any 
other girls in the county. 

“ It would be more to the point to 
know what they carried inside their 
heads,” said Sir James ; but his mother 
instantly retorted, “At least, you won’t 


find them doing anything outre ; they 
are like all really well-brought-up girls, 
they know how to behave in every kind of 
emergency, and you know exactly what 
to expect of them. And, my dear James, 
if you had been a mother yourself, you 
would know what a comfort that is ! ” 

But though Miss Pritchard’s reign at 
Fordedge lasted two years, she never 
succeeded in moulding Cynthia after 
the approved pattern. Even in child¬ 
hood, Cynthia had a good deal of indi¬ 
viduality, and though her shoulders 
grew flat with much enforced repose 
upon the backboard, her head continued 
to entertain its own fancies, and her 
loyal feet to follow granny. 

Miss Pritchard was a conscientious 
woman, but she was dull, and her 
teaching was as savourless as unsalted 
porridge. She was a great believer in 
“ facts,” and Cynthia, who was con¬ 
scientious too, learned long strings of 
dates off by heart, without attaching 
any kind of interest to them. 1087 
would bring up William Rufus, or 
William Rufus 1087, as if it were a kind 
of ornamental addition to his name, but 
not until she learned by chance that 
“Rufus” meant “the red-headed,” 
did it dawn upon her that this king 
with the carroty locks was a living 
man with a story of his own. And so 
with everything else. Miss Pritchard 
presented dry bones; Cynthia longed 
for palpitating flesh to cover them ; 
Miss Pritchard thought fancies a kind 
of story-telling, and did her best to dis¬ 
courage them ; she thought collections 
foolish, unless when labelled in public 
museums ; she shuddered at sight of a 
worm, and took no interest in flowers 
except when cut and sent in by the 
gardener; but she was exceedingly par¬ 
ticular about dress and deportment, and 
the things that ought to be done, and 
those others which must be left undone 
—and both the do’s and the don’ts were 
as strictly tabulated in her mind as the 
reigns of the English kings. 

Poor Cynthia toiled behind her along 
the bare, bleak turnpike of life, a dull 
uninterested pilgrim, with only occa¬ 
sional gleams of happiness, when she 
could escape to granny, or when 
Francie came home. 

(To be continued .) 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


MEDICAL. 

Andina. —You are absolutely wrong! Setting aside 
the heartlessness and wickedness of your action, 
you exposed yourself to the chance of being 
prosecuted for manslaughter. Had it not been for 
the surgeon insisting upon operating on the spot, 
you may have found yourself in a most unpleasant 
position. We can scarcely believe that any woman 
would behave in such a brutal fashion as to refuse 
to allow a surgeon to operate upon her servant in 
her house, when the servant’s only chance of 
recovery lay in immediate operation, and who 
would probably have died during her removal 
to a hospital. Do you suppose that the life of 
your servant is of less value than your own 
convenience ? 

Anxious Reader. —The kidney is one of the most 
important organs of the body, and its diseases are 
neither few nor simple. Tumours of the kidney are 
not very common. There is no cure for them 
except operation. 


Olive. —For certain stages of tuberculosis of the 
lung, South Africa is one of the best health resorts. 
Cases of early consumption, or of tuberculous 
pleurisy, as a rule, do very well at the Cape. We 
remember sending out to the Cape a 3 r oung man 
with early consumption who completely recovered, 
and is now in excellent health. But by no means 
do all cases do well. South Africa is scarcely 
suitable for advanced consumption, but some cases 
do fairly well, even in the latest stages. It must 
always be remembered that the vast majority of 
cases of consumption are never diagnosed or even 
suspected, and that a great number of cases of 
consumption which are recognised early get per¬ 
fectly well even in London. But there are some 
cases which go from bad to worse in spite of all 
treatment, no matter where on this earth they may 
go to. 

Kitty. —We do not think that your trouble is one 
which need worry you much. The only advice 
which we think necessary to give you is to wear 
cotton or silk gloves in preference to kid gloves. 


Idea. —A coroner’s inquest is held in every case where 
death was not obviously due to natural causes. In 
every case of injury, of poisoning, or of sudden 
death due to an uncertain cause, a coroner’s inquest 
is held. Also on everybody or part of a body found 
under unusual circumstances or in unusual places. 
Also a coroner’s inquest is held on every case of 
treasure trove. In cases of death from operations, 
or after operations, a coroner’s inquest is not 
usually held, unless the patient dies on the table 
cither from the shock or from the anaesthetic. If 
the coroner orders a post-mortem examination, you 
cannot b3* any means whatever prevent that exam¬ 
ination from being carried out. 

Marie West.—W e have just published an article on 
the subject of superfluous hairs. 

XX.—The condition of your nose is due to one of the 
forms of acne. The best treatment for it is to wash 
it frequently with sulphur soap and go on with the 
massage. The symptoms which you complain of 
after massage are nothing to be alarmed about— 
they are probably due to too rigorous rubbing. 




ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
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TWILIGHT CIRCLE. 

Unk dh vos Filles.—A gain I have to render my 
heartfelt thanks for a sweet letter, written in pain 
and with difficulty. How delightful it is to know 
that, in the correspondence you have so lovingly 
undertaken, my own experience is repeated. Every 
letter from members of our circle does me good in 
some way, and all past experiences of my own 
have some affinity to those thus brought into view. 
.Surely these things should make us more earnest in 
prayer for each other, more prayerful and more con¬ 
fident and hopeful for the future. You write, “ If a 
little lifting of the veil that hides the reasons for 
things can give us joy here, what will it be when God 
shows us the 4 right side ’ of all the intricate pattern 
by-and-by? I don’t know if I’ve told you that an 
ache in any special part is always associated, in my 
mind, with some word of cheer. Thus, if the arms 
are painful, it rests me to remember that * under¬ 
neath are the everlasting Arms.’ If it is my knees 
that are very stiff, making movements difficult, I 
think of, 4 Thou knowest my downsitting and mine 
uprising.’ Perhaps this is a strange application of 
the verse, but it is at any rate true that He does 
know all. These last weeks 1 have been getting 
comfort out of * He that giveth breath unto the 
people upon it ’ (the earth), for breathing has been 
very difficult and painful. Often it seems as if each 
breath were a separate gift from Him, as no doubt 
it is. Only, when breath comes without effort, I, 
at least, lorget to-thank Him many a time.” Do 
not these words, from a much-loved though unseen 
correspondent, show us how the sweet messages of 
God’s Word will help us to bear our bodily aches 
and pains, and even to turn them into subjects for 
thanksgiving ? It is sweet to realise under all 
circumstances that “ life and breath and all 
things” are the gifts of God, that “in Him we 
live and move and have our being,” and—blessed 
thought—that He is “ not far from every one of us.” 
I trust a “ Troubled One ” will gain some comfort 
from the experience here given of another girl who 
finds in every Bible message something helpful and 
suited to her hourly needs. 

Unfaithful. —The two portions of your letter are in 
strange contrast to each other. The former is a 
picture of a life, all joy, love, peace, self-devotion 
to your neighbour, and of happiness, almost beyond 
words to describe, a life of strong but simple 
childlike faith in God, which manifested itself in 
constant efforts for the good of your neighbour. It 
was an infectiously happy and useful life, for you 
succeeded in winning others to be your fellow- 
workers. And then a change came after some 
years of unbroken happiness and usefulness. You 
write, “What caused the change I cannot say,” 
only that the love, the happiness, and even faith in 
God have all gone. Dear, if you had your own 
letter before you now, as I have, you would see 
that, in a way, it answers itself. I will quote the 
passage. “Then came a change. I grew careless, 
and all my love was gone. From then until now I 
have not been able to regain it.” You say you 
prayed for its return ; but surely yours must have 
been doubting, half-hearted petitions, since you 
only lost ground instead of regaining it. I do not 
like to quote your description of the state of 
positive unbelief into which you sank for a time. 
Thank God, you have risen above it now, you are 
intensely conscious of your sin in God’s sight. 
Because you have known Him, delighted in His 
service, and felt how good He has been to you, 
your heart sinks within you at the thought of 
approaching His footstool. It is always so with 
us when we have been ungrateful even to a kind, 
earthly friend. We feel that it would be easier for 
us to ask needful heip from the greatest stranger 
than from those in whose love we once placed 
unbounded trust. You write, “Do you think I 
still belong to GoT, and that He is teaching me a 
lesson so as to u.ve me later on ?” Do we not all 
belong to God, Who gave us life, Whose provi¬ 
dential care has sustained us, and Who, when we 
were “ dead in trespasses and sins,” sent His Son 
into the world to die for us, “ the just for the unjust, 
that He might bring us to God ” ? You belong to 
God as His workmanship, as His debtor for every¬ 
thing that has sustained life and given you joy in 
it; but, above all, because you “ are bought with a 
price. Therefore glorify God in your body and in 
your spirit, which are God’s.” Dedicate yourself 
anew to His service. You were happy in it. You 
became careless. Retrace your steps, in a sense, 
and more than -renew your old watchfulness. You 
tried to persuade yourself that there was no 
foundation for your old happy faith, and that your 
hopes were delusive, by way of a salve to your 
awakened conscience. It would not be wholly 
silenced. You regret the loss of what made you 
happy, and wonder if God will use you again “ in 
years to come.” Why not now ? I read between 
the lines of your letter, and 1 cannot help thinking 
that you have entered into pursuits and amusements 
which are inconsistent with the whole-hearted 
service you once gave to God. It was Jesus Who 
said, “ Him that cometh to me I will in no wise 
cast out ” (St. John vi. 37). 

“Art thou weary, art thou languid, 

Art thou sore distressed ? 

4 Come to Me,’ saith One, 4 and coming, 

Be at rest.’ ” 


COOKERY. 

Maud. —To make a curd cheese, take six quarts of 
new milk, turn it with a little rennet, and let it 
stand till it be a light curd. Do not break it, but 
take it up in a dish and lay in a cheese cloth on a 
sieve, then cover with a cloth, and lay on it a board 
to fit inside the sieve. Place a pound weight on it, 
and turn into a dry cloth twice a day till all the 
whey be drained from it. It will be fit for use in a 
few days. We think you will understand enough 
from this to make your curd cheese, but we should 
recommend a smaller quantity of milk to begin 
with, for fear of non-success. 

Z.Y.X.W.Y.—There is a very excellent shilling book 
called P?‘actical Vegetarian Recipes , by Charles 
Forward, published by Virtue & Co., which you 
would find useful. There are vegetable recipes 
in most cookery books of which you can make 
use. 

Anxious One. —From your letter, and the description 
of the trouble you have with your puff-pastry, we 
fancy you are using baking-powder; if so, de¬ 
crease the quantity. Perhaps your oven is too 
hot at first, or the oven heats too quickly at the 
top ; if so, lower the pastry by one shelf when 
baking it. 

F. M. A. S.—The only recipe we have, which seems 
to be what you require, is that called 44 Queen of 
Puddings.” Take one pint of bread-crumbs, one 
cup of sugar, the yolks of two eggs well beaten, the 
rind of a lemon scraped finely, and a piece of butter 
the size of an egg. Bake well until done, and then 
beat the whites of the eggs to a stiff froth with some 
powdered sugar, and flavour with lemon juice. 
Spread over the pudding a layer of jam, and pour 
the whites of the eggs over it; then place again in 
the oven till browned, and serve with cream. 

Acorn. —To colour sweet dishes, confectioner}’, or 
soups, the following is perfectly harmless, producing 
a spinach-green. Pound a handful or more of 
freshly-gathered spinach in a mortar, and press 
through a sieve all the obtainable juice. Pour this 
into a white jar, and stand it in a saucepan of 
water at nearly boiling point, and simmer gently 
for three or four minutes; then gently remove the 
colouring matter just set and lay it on a fine sieve 
to drain. If required for immediate use, mix it in a 
mortar with some finely-powdered sugar; if for 
storing, pound with more sugar till fairly dry, and 
boil to “ candy-height ” over a clear fire, pour out 
in cakes, and keep in a tin box. 

Amateur. —Probably the fish was not sufficiently dry 
before frying. You must be most particular about 
this. Some cooks let the fish lie folded in a cloth 
for two or three hours before attempting to fry it, 
and it is very usually floured to secure the same 
end if in a hurry. If it has to be egged and bread- 
crumbed, you must shake off the flour before it is 
put into the fat; but it will be very good if only the 
flour is used, and the egg and crumbs are saved. 
You do not say in what you fry it, but probably in 
lard, which is the worst thing, for it always makes 
the food look greasy. Butter is expensive, and 
makes fish a bad colour. Oil is of course the best 
medium to employ, but needs care, as it boils over 
so soon. The best fat, many good cooks think, is 
that derived from dripping clarified and cleaned ; 
so, if you were wise, you would save all the skiin- 
mings of saucepans, and the dripping from joints, 
on purpose to fry the fish. Fat used for frying 
should be hot, so hot that it is quite still, and a 
light blue vapour will rise from it, which marks 
the period when the fish must be put in. Do not 
wait till the vapour becomes smoke, for then the 
fat is burning. 

Mulberry.— The old-fashioned syrup of mulberries 
was considered an excellent remedy for cold and 
sore throat. Put some mulberries into a jug, tie a 
paper over it, and put it up to the neck in a sauce- 
panful of water. Let it boil, and as the liquor rises 
from the mulberries, drain it off, and to each pint 
put one pound of white sugar. Set it over a slow 
fire, boil till as thick as molasses; then skim it and 
take it off. When cold bottle it. A wineglassful 
for an adult; for a child a tablespoonful. 

Youthful Ambition. —Mrs. Beeton gives the follow¬ 
ing for preserving mulberries. We should think 
the failure to set may arise from the fruit being too 
ripe. Recipe : To two pounds of fruit and one pint 
of juice allow two pounds and a half of loaf sugar. 
Put some of the fruit into a preserving-pan and 
simmer it gently till the juice be well drawn, strain 
it through a bag, measure it, and to every pint 
allow the above proportion of sugar and fruit. Put 
the sugar into the preserving-pan, moisten it with 
the juice, boil it up, skim well, and then add the 
mulberries, which should be ripe, but not so soft as 
to break into a pulp. Let them stand in the syrup 
till warmed through, then set them on the fire to 
boil gently. When half done turn them carefully 
into an earthen pan, and let them remain till the 
next day; then boil them as before, and when the 
syrup is thick and becomes firm when cold, put the 
reserve into pots. Care should be taken to avoid 
reaking the mulberries, which may be done by 
gentle boiling and very careful stirring. Three- 
quarters of an hour to extract the juice, one- 
quarter of an hour to boil the first time, and the 
same the second time. You seem to have the 
means close at hand. Why not make jams and 
jellies for sale? 


Bazaar will find the two articles on “ Home-made 
Sweets ” in vol. xviii., p. 215, 44 Caramels and 
Creams,” and in vol. xvii., p. 695, 44 Candies.” You 
could write for these monthly numbers to the office, 
or purchase the yearly volumes. 

A Clydesdale Lassie will find an article, by Dora 
de Blaquiere, in vol. xviii., No. 914, July 3rd, 
1898, on “Canning Vegetables and Fruits” very 
useful, for it deals with the reasons for the 
failure in making all preserves. When preserves 
become candied, it 'is a sign that they have 
been boiled too quickly, or else too long. You 
have passed the proper syrup stage. If not suffi¬ 
ciently boiled, the preserve would ferment and 
become mouldy. You will find it better to boil up 
the syrup once or twice, pouring it off the fruit in 
order to do so. 

Arthur’s Sweetheart.— An imitation of mango 
chutney can be made out of vegetable marrow, 
melons, or almost any vegetable of that kind, or 
of apples. Take one pound of new raisins stoned, 
one pound of tamarinds stoned, three ounces of 
garlic peeled; mince all finely together; three 
pounds of sour apples, peeled and cored, one pound 
of coarse brown sugar, two quarts of vinegar, a 
quarter of a pound of salt, a quarter of an ounce 
of cayenne, two ounces of ground ginger, and three 
ounces of mustard-seed (yellow) pounded. Boil 
the apples (or other foundation) in half the vinegar 
till reduced to a soft pulp, and boil the sugar in the 
rest of the vinegar till a clear syrup. When these 
are quite cold, mix the whole of the ingredients 
together, and stir well with a wooden spoon. Then 
put the mixture into wide-mouthed bottles, cork 
closely, tie a bladder over the corks, and place 
them in a warm closet near the fire for three weeks, 
turning them every day. They should not be taken 
into use for six months. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Student. —Doctors differ on the question of the best 
food for the nourishment of the brain. One point 
is, we believe, decided as to a nearly exclusive fish 
diet. About as good a mixed diet consists of oat¬ 
meal and whole (wheat) meal bread and butter, 
fruit, fish and oysters, vegetables, porridge, but as 
little meat as possible. A mixed diet is now gene¬ 
rally regarded as desirable for the health and 
strength of the brain, as it is for the due nourish¬ 
ment of the rest of the body ; but, with the ex¬ 
ception of fruit, all food should be well cooked 
and fresh, and game should never be used when 
“high” any more than poultry, or meat of any 
description. 

Dorothy. —If the bath be taken hot, it should be 
used just before going to bed; if tepid, take it 
before dressing in the morning, and in both cases a 
large rough bath-towel entirely covering the person 
is essential, and another towel to dry the extreme 
wet underneath it, before brisk friction be used 
with the rough one. A tepid bath should be used 
for little more than a few moments’ immersion. An 
absolutely cold bath is dangerous for many. I 
knew one who bathed in the sea with great 
benefit, but nearly died of plunging into still fresh 
water. 

Annette. —One of the first and most important 
writers on precious stones (as you will find on 
reference to Mr. Streeter’s work on this subject) 
was Isidorus, Bishop of Seville, a.d. 630, in whose 
time they were supposed to have occult properties, 
conferring severally benefits of many kinds on their 
wearers. A special gem was to be worn on each 
month of the year. The hyacinth in January; 
amethyst for February; in March, the jasper: 
April, the sapphire; May, the agate; June, the 
emerald; July, the onyx; August, the carnelian ; 
September, the chrysolite; October, the beryl; 
November, the topaz, and December, the ruby. 
As to the pearl, you are right in saying it is not 
a stone, nor is amber; but the former has been 
given a place amongst gems, and amber certainly 
possesses properties of a beneficent character, of 
which better proof is afforded than the traditional 
attributes with which any precious stone has been 
credited. If you have a piece of amber, rub it 
smartly on a piece of cloth and hold it, while hot 
from friction, to a tiny scrap of silver paper, and 
the latter will jump to it as a needle to a magnet. 
For this magnetic power many wear a piece, or a 
necklet of it. 

E. H. S.—We should not advise you to meddle with 
your health, or to take any of these much-advertised 
specifics. Be happy as you are, and avoid worry 
and taking “ too much thought ” for anything. In 
eating apples, pare them and cut them in quarters, 
and then divide again, remove the core, using knife 
and fork, and convey to the mouth with the fork. 
An orange may be eaten in two ways: either cut 
the peel all round (not from the stem to the top), 
and turn the peel back, and so remove it from the 
pulp, then pull the cloves apart, and convey them 
to the mouth with a fork. Endeavour always to 
avoid touching with the fingers when possible. 
Another way is to cut the orange quite through all 
round, and quarter again, and with the knife cut 
out the pulp of every small piece with the knife. 
Much of the juice, however, is wasted by this plan. 
Peaches must be peeled and cut in quarters, the 
stone being removed with the knife. Read the 
papers on “ The Law of Order ” now appearing. 
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UNITY. 

By HELEN MARION BURNSIDE. 

We’ve heard the scream of the eagle, 

As we rode o’er the Austral plains ; 

But our mothers have told of the skylark’s song, 

And the green of the English lanes. 

We’ve chanted New Zealand’s war-cry 
To the ring of our horses’ tramp ; 

But we’ve sung the songs of our mother’s land 
As we lounged in our lone bush-camp. 

Thou hast called us, our English mother, 

And we’ve answered across the sea— 

With the bravest and best of thy home-born sons 
We will light to the death for thee ! 

We have seen in Canadian forests 
The flash of the bluebird’s wing; 

But. our mothers have told of the English lawns, 

Where the thrush and the blackbird sing. 

We have weathered long western winters, 

And laughed at their roughest moods ; 

But we’ve talked, as we sat by the hearth at night, 

Of the primrose in England’s woods. 

Thou hast called us, our English mother, 

And we’ve answered across the sea— 

With the bravest and best of thy home-born sons 
We will fight to the death for thee ! 

The skirl of St. Andrew’s pibroch 
Shrilled out at St. George’s call, 

And St. Patrick cried from his green hillside, 

“I will serve her the best of all! ” 

And horse and foot they have gathered, 

The free-born sons of the free, 

To strike for old England side by side, 

’Neath her banners of “ Unity!” 

“Thou hast called us, Imperial Mother,” 

They answered from sea to sea, 

“ And each man will stand with his life in his hand 
To do and to dare for thee!” 
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By SARAI-I DOUDNEY. 


“LIKE THE REST SHE WAS CARRYING A TINY BOAT/ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



Ditnstone College was a sober, grey 
old house with a long level row of 
windows in the upper storey, and wide 
grounds which had attained the ideal of 
old-fashioned beauty. Here there were 
clipped hedges and thick walls of yew, 
green velvet alleys with broad borders 
of flowers, the solemn shade of venerable 
trees arching above a narrow stream 
which ran at the end of the gardens 
with a full and steady flow. There is a 
fascination in running water which is 
sure to attract girls and boys, and 
Madame Courvoisier’s boarders were 
always especially drawn to their little 
river. The great clock had struck six ; 
it was a golden evening in the wane of 
the summer, and a troop of girls, all talk¬ 
ing and laughing at once, went hurrying 
along the walks to their favourite spot. 

“ I don’t care a straw about the 
poem,” cried one voice louder and 
higher than the rest. “ But I just want 
to see if my boat will go safe. It’s a 
capital way of amusing ourselves, isn’t 
it ? Of course I don’t believe in signs and 
tokens and omens, and all those ridicu¬ 
lous things. I like the fun, that’s all.” 

“ I like the poem better than the 
fun,” said another voice softer and 
sweeter in tone. “ And I wish, just for 
this evening, that we were real Hindoo 
girls on the banks of the Ganges. Now 
don’t forget that all the boats must start 
at once. Is everybody here ? ” 

“ Nearly everybody,” someone else 
replied. “Where’s Angelique? Oh, 
here she is, lagging behind.” 

“She is like Nuleeni,” said the 
second voice. 

“‘The little maiden cometh, 

She cometh shy and slow ; 

I ween she seeth through the lids 
That drop adown so low.’ ” 

“What awful nonsense!” cried the 
first voice impatiently. “ Tell her to 
hurry up if she can. We can’t wait 
here for ever.” 

But Angelique was quite ready, and 
did not need to be told to hurry up. 
Like the rest she was carefully carrying 
a tiny wooden boat laden very prettily 
with a bit of wax taper and a few 
flowers. Geraldine Ayre, who liked her, 
gave her a place by her side on the 
velvety margin of the water, and then 
each girl lighted her taper and bent 


silently for an instant over the little 
quivering flame. 

To most of them, of course, it was 
merely a sort of game, but there were 
two whose faces wore a shade- of 
earnestness in that moment of silence, 
an expression which gave them an air of 
womanhood, and added a faint touch of 
gravity to the pretty scene. In spite of 
her protest, Dye Rivingstone did really 
look as if she believed in omens, and 
was inwardly praying that this might be 
good. And Angelique, with that soft 
intensity in her eyes, was evidently 
taking the little ceremony seriously 
indeed. The other girls, excepting 
Geraldine, were younger, and ready for 
anything new in the shape of an amuse¬ 
ment ; but when all the tiny barks were 
fairly set afloat, their laughter stopped, 
and they bent over the stream in silent 
anxiety. 

It was a pity that no clever painter 
was at hand just then. The gloom of 
the old trees, the saffron glow of the 
sunset, and the lithe young figures 
kneeling on the margin would have 
made a charming study. And somehow 
there seemed to be a common under¬ 
standing that Dye and Angelique were 
more deeply concerned than any of the 
rest. Strangely enough, their boats had 
shot ahead of the others at once and 
were gallantly leading the way. 

Dye, with a hot colour in her cheeks 
and one hand crushing a few geranium 
leaves, was watching the little vessel 
laden with scarlet blossoms. Angelique 
had put a white convolvulus into her 
boat, and followed its course with 
solemn eyes, her hands loosely clasped 
in front of her. Scarlet and white, they 
floated steadily side by side, and the 
stream was alive with the little starry 
lights moving on with its current. 

Presently there was a cry, a shrill 
sound made by a dozen voices all 
saying “Oh!” at the same moment, 
breaking in upon the faint incessant 
ripple of the tide. And this was what 
had happened: the boat with the 
scarlet blossoms had capsized suddenly, 
and its light had gone out. But its 
small companion floated steadily on, 
bearing the pure white flower with its 
taper shining like a star. On and on it 
went, heading the little flotilla till it 
passed safely under the arch of the 
bridge and was hidden from the 
watcher’s eyes. 

With a long, soft sigh Angelique rose 
from her knees. For a moment there 
was silence, then all the tongues 
seemed to be unloosed at once. 

“ Yours was the only light that went 
out, Dye,” said Geraldine. “ It’s a 
good thing that you don’t believe in 
omens, isn’t it ? Of course you will not 
worry in the least. Now if it had been 
mine I should have felt simply heart¬ 
broken.” 

“You wouldn’t have cared a bit,” 
Dye said sharply. “It is a silly busi¬ 
ness, and not in the least amusing.” 

“ Oh, I’ve got no end of excitement 
out of it!” Geraldine cried. “It sur¬ 
prises me to see Angelique with an 
unruffled face. She ought to be flushed 
with triumph.” 

“A very poor triumph,” said Dye 


with an angry little laugh. “ But it’s 
the best she will ever get, I suppose.” 

Geraldine gave a soft little chuckle of 
glee. She was enjoying Dye’s mortifi¬ 
cation with the keen relish of her elfish 
nature. Ever)'' girl in the college knew 
that for some mysterious reason Lady 
Dye Rivingstone had disliked poor 
Angelique from the very day of her 
arrival, and had never missed a chance 
of snubbing her. And they had noticed 
the quiet patience with which the new¬ 
comer had borne every sign of ill-will. 
There was nothing slavish, nothing 
undignified in this patience ; it was the 
outcome of a disciplined spirit very rare 
in a girl of seventeen. 

“ VVhat a temper Dye has,” Geraldine 
said, slipping herarm within Angelique’s, 
and leading her away from the others. 
“ That absurd love affair of hers has got 
on her nerves. Now I shouldn’t call 
it a love affair at all, but merely an 
arrangement.” 

Angelique wanted to get away from 
the subject; but words did not come 
readily to her lips just then, and it was 
pleasanter to walk silent in the fragrant 
dusk. 

“ It ought not to have been talked 
about in the college,” Geraldine went 
on. “ But Lady Winstoke shouts it 
wherever she goes; and Dye loves to 
hear the shout. You see, she is not a 
child by any means, but a fine, blooming 
young woman ; and she only stays here 
because she isn’t properly finished yet. 

I don’t admire her myself. Her pink¬ 
ness is too pink, and her whiteness is 
too white ; and she has the stand-offest 
nose I ever saw. If she wanted to be 
kind—and she never does want to be— 
her nose would frustrate her purpose. 
Poor silly old Dye ! ” 

“I have never thought her silly,” 
Angelique said at last. 

“ Well, she is not all-round silly. 
And she really would be much nicer if 
she had more than one idea. A person 
with one idea is always a disgusting 
bore. Dye talks about Mr. Clyde from 
morning till night, and no one else takes 
the least interest in him.” 

Someone else did. But the friendly 
dusk veiled her burning cheeks, and she 
did not speak. 

“ Sometimes,” said Geraldine, “ I 
wonder what would happen to her if 
nothing came of the ‘ arrangement.’ It 
really was curious that her boat came to 
grief. There was something quite tragic 
in her face when the trumpery little thing 
heeled over. I believe she might be 
driven to drown herself like Lewti in the 
poem.” 

“ Oh, no, no ! Geraldine, why do you 
say such dreadful things ? ” 

“ Because they come into my little 
head,” answered the girl airily. “Are 
you a plaster saint, Angelique ? It 
ought to do your heart good to hear her 
abused. If I had been in your place, I 
should have skipped like a young sheep 
when her light went out.” 

“ Let us go indoors,” said Angelique. 
“ You are not in a good mood, Geraldine. 
If I stay longer I shall think too much 
of all the silly little vexations I have had 
lately, and I want to put them out of my 
mind.” 
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“Then you don’t care a sou for my 
sympathy, stony heart ? ” 

“ 1 care enormously. You don’t know 
how much you have comforted me when 
—when others have been unkind.” 

“ Don’t say others,’ ” Geraldine cried. 
“ Only one has ever shown you unkind¬ 
ness. Angelique, why does she detest 
you ? ” 

“I cannot tell. It is the greatest 
mystery. Now let me go, pray, for I 
have letters to write.” 

“Yes; I’ll let you go, and I shall 
turn my attention to Dye,” Geraldine 
said blithely. “ There’s a good deal of 
fun to be got out of her yet.” 

Angelique did not stay to intercede 
for her foe. She knew that no entreaty 
of hers could stop the flight of those tiny 
barbed darts which were Geraldine’s 
favourite weapons. The study offered 
her a refuge from friends and enemies 
alike, for silence was strictly enforced 
there, and she had found a delightfully 
cosy nook, near one of the windows, 
where she could read or write in peace. 

From the bottom of her heart she 
wished, with all her might, that Thurstan 
Clyde’s name could never be mentioned 
again. She had not counted on hearing 
him talked about so freely. Lady Dye, 
she thought, would have preserved a 
discreet silence while she remained in 
the college. As for Dye’s dislike to her, 
it was really the most unaccountable 
thing that she had ever experienced ; 


and it had given her many bitter 
moments, the was far too sensible to 
carry any small grievance to Madame 
Courvoisier. Madame’s dark eyes were 
sometimes conveniently blind, and most 
of the girls liked to fight their own 
battles for themselves. 

“ Why does she hate me?” thought 
Angelique with a sigh. “ She has 
everything to make her happy and satis¬ 
fied. And I have never given her the 
least offence. It is very strange.” 

In another part of the house, Geraldine, 
more serious than usual, was putting the 
same question to Dye herself. 

“ Why do you hate Angelique Ray ? ” 
she asked, perching her little person on 
the corner of a table, and looking up at 
her tall schoolfellow with inquisitive 
eyes. 

“What does it matter why?” Lady 
Dye demanded, throwing back her 
head. 

“ It does matter, because it interests 
me,” the other replied. “ I’ve always 
had a liking for riddles and mysteries. 
Own up, Dye; it will relieve your 
mind.” 

“ Well, in the first place, Madame 
oughtn’t to have had her here,” said 
Dye sullenly. “ She’s not in our set, 
and no one can tell who she is.” 

“And yet she is the most distin¬ 
guished-looking girl in the college,” 
Geraldine said in her calmest voice. 
“ Madame is far too clever to pick up 


anybody who is common. Besides, you 
can’t hate her merely because you don’t 
know who she is. I mean to get at the 
bottom of the mystery if I sit here all 
night! ” 

She settled herself more firmly on the 
table, and swung her pretty little feet. 

“ There’s no reason why I should be 
civil to her,” Dye said crossly. “ And 
her air of pretension is absurd. She 
poses as a princess in exile ; there’s a 
sort of proud meekness about her that I 
detest. How she must have practised it 
before she came ! ” 

Geraldine eyed her companion with a 
look of benign approval. 

“Very well expressed,” said she in a 
patronising tone. “ ‘ Proud meekness ’ 
is a phrase to remember. Do you know, 
Dye, I think you admire Angelique 
against your will.” 

“ I don’t,” said Dye reddening. 
“ She is a mere bundle of pretences.” 

“And I also think,” Geraldine con¬ 
tinued, with the manner of a college 
don, “that she will exert a powerful 
influence on your destiny. She will 
either destroy your earthly happiness or 
preserve it from destruction. She will 

save your life or take it. She will- 

Oh, Dye, don’t go, I’ve such a lot 
to say ! ’ ’ 

“ I won’t stay a moment longer to 
hear such trash ! ” cried Lady Dye, 
marching off in great exasperation. 

(To be continued.) 


OUR PUZZLE POEM REPORT: THE GLORY OF THE SNOW. 


SOLUTION. 

The Glory of the Snow. 

Chionodoxa—glory of the snow— 

How truly art thou named ! For in thy 
home 

Thy beauteous blossoms make the silver glow, 
And even here thou lovest round to roam. 
Silver and blue—true maiden’s colours blent— 
In fairest weather, Heaven’s right complement. 

Silver and blue—the chastest colours mixed— 
When next the winter in this land of ours 
Is with a hard-bound frost all tightly fixed, 
Let on our banks of white be grown these 
flowers ; 

For should the days be dark our land will be 
As though ’twere Heaven’s sweetest sym¬ 
phony. 


Prtze Winners. 

Fifteen Shillings. 

Violet C. Todd, Cornhill-on-Tweed. 

Half-a-Guinea Each. 

Mary Adamson, Finsbury Park, N. 

Dora Brown, Vespery, Madras, India. 

Alice Deane, Thurles, Co. Tipperary. 

Annie M. Hutchens, Wandsworth, S.W. 
Beatrice D’Rozario, Bangalore, India. 
Violet Shoberl, Edge Hill, Wimbledon. 
Norah M. Sullivan, Sandycove, Co. Dublin. 
Violet Wilson, Toronto, Canada. 


(Extra .Christmas Part.) 

Seven Shillings Each. 

Gertrude Broomhall, Barnsley, Yorks. 

Sylvia H. M’Cready, Howth, Co. Dublin. 
Madeline Llewllyn Palmer, Trowbridge, Wilts. 
Nellie Skitter, Dalston, N.E. 

Most Highly Commended (Equal with First 
Prize Winner ). 

Mrs. Acheson, Rev. John Chambers, M. J. 
Champneys, M. A. C. Crabb, E. Marian Jupe, 
Carlina Leggett, Ethel C. McMaster, Mrs. G. 
Marrett (India), Mrs. Hastings Ogilvie (India), 
Phyllis Pearson, Elizabeth Yarwood. 

Very Highly Commended (Equal with Second 
Prize Whiners). 

Edith Ashworth, Lily Belling, Lillian Clews, 
Nellie M. Dartford (Lisbon), Ethel M. Dick¬ 
son, Edith E. Grundy, Elbe Hanlon, Edith 
M. Higgs, Mabel C. King (Canada), Wm. C. 
Lee, Annie G. Luck, Isabel Snell, Ellen C. 
Tarrant, E. M. P. Wood, Edith M. Younge. 

Highly Commended (Equal with Third Prize 
Winners). 

Eliza Acworth, Alice J. Chandler, Florence 
M. Coates, Edith C. Cowley, E. G. Crossman, 
Mrs. Frank Dickson, R. D. Davis, F. L. 
Gardiner, C. H. Hedgman, J. Hunt, Polly 
Lawrance, Louise M. M’Cready, Ellen M. 
Price, Hilda D’Rozario (India), Gertrude 
Smith, Annie G. Taylor (Brisbane), Anna 
Walker, Minnie Wilkins, Helen B. Younger. 


EXAMINERS’ REPORT. 

Once again the proportion of solvers under 
the age of twenty-one was exceedingly small, 
and, with one exception, it would have been 
much easier to find solutions worthy of a prize 
among those sent by adults. As a matter of 
fact, the new rules were appended by mistake. 
Hitherto the prizes for the Extra Part puzzle 
have been open to all comers, and there was 
no intention to depart from this rule. But of 
course the award had to be based upon printed 
rules, and not upon intentions, so the “ adults ” 
must try to comfort themselves with the re¬ 
flection that glory is better than riches. 

It is a strange circumstance that the three 
lists of mentions contain only the names of 
adults ; unless, indeed, some of the competitors 
forgot to state their age. 

The puzzle was, for the most part, easy 
enough, and the only point requiring any 
explanation is the end of the third line. 
Many solvers could make nothing of it at all, 
while the majority voted in favour of “ shaded ” 
(shad edge — e). It was a very natural mis¬ 
take, for the sill was almost large enough for 
a “shad,” and a verge is much the same as 
an “edge.” Still, we gave a slight preference 
to the author’s rending, for the meaning of 
“ make the shaded glow ” is, to say the least 
of it, obscure. 

It will be noticed that the “ Foreign Award ” 
is incorporated with the above. As the com¬ 
petition closed on the same day for all the 
world, all the solutions were thrown together 
and judged by the same standard. 
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THE GIRL’S OWN RARER. 


A SPRINGTIDE ROMANCE. 

By CLARA THOMSON, Author of “The Courtship of Catherine West,” etc. 



CHAPTER II. 

r. Clifford 
was bicycling 
along the 
dusty high 
road that led 
toWhiteham, 
of which vil¬ 
lage Eliza¬ 
beth’s father 
was Vicar. 
He was a 
hard -working 
young man, 
whose parish, 
being scat¬ 
tered, and 
among poor 
people, was laborious 
and not very lucrative ; 
perhaps these circum¬ 
stances, combined with the 
fact that he had been up 
all night, were account¬ 
able for the present gloom 
on his countenance. For 
though it was a fresh breezy morning in 
March, and the trees were putting on their 
first gay attire, and birds were twittering on 
every bough, he seemed to take no part in the 
joyousness of the day, and hardly glanced 
over the fence to respond to the ploughman, 
who, as he guided his horses along the red 
furrow of the field, called out a cheery greeting 
to him. 

“ What an ass I was! ” he exclaimed to 
himself as he came in sight of the vicarage and 
gave his pedals a vigorous thrust that carried 
him past it at the rate of fifteen miles an hour. 
“ What an utter idiot! ” 

Then he became absorbed in the memory of 
a slim figure that he had been wont to look 
for there, and a pair of sweet blue eyes that 
had glanced shyly at him from beneath a 
broad-brimmed hat. Pie and Gladys had been 
such good friends ever since she and he had, 
two years ago, pulled the whole family through 
a sharp visitation of influenza. She was only 
sixteen then, and still a little girl. But she 
had grown up so quickly, and every day had 
made her mean more to him ; and now she 
was lost to him for ever, all through his own 
stupid folly. Why had he not been content 
with things as they were ? What a brute he 
had been to frighten her so ! And now she 
had gone to London; would she ever come 
back and be within his reach again ? 

“ Hullo, Dr. Clifford ! ” cried a voice from 
behind a hedge. “ You are in a hurry ! ” 
Bother it! It was Nancy May, and he must 
stop. And as he jumped off his machine he 
realised that after all it was not such a hard¬ 
ship, since by judicious questioning he might 
be able to get a little news of her sister. 

“ I’m very busy,” he cried. “ Do you want 
me ? ” 


“ Oh, dear, no ! ” said the young lady, who, 
sitting on the top of a fence, with her hands 
full of primroses, was dangling her feet beneath 
her short blue skirt. “ Only I thought you 
might like to stop. However, please don’t 
get off on my account! ” 

“ Pray don’t mention it,” said he, forced to 
laugh, and with his hand on the bar of the 
machine. But just as he was about to mount, 
Nancy deftly threw a bunch of primroses at 
her feet. He had to stoop and pick them up 
for her. 

As he put them in her lap he saw that an 
open letter was already lying there. His 


heart beat quicker at the writing, the ink of 
which had begun to run from contact with the 
wet flowers. 

Nancy’s eyes followed the direction of his 
glance, but she determined to torment him a 
little longer. So she went on tying up her 
primroses, only saying with an innocent 
expression— 

“It’s rather hard on me, always to do the 
flowers for church, now Gladys is away.” 

“ 1 hope you have good news of your sister,” 
he asked, with one eye on his bicycle, and the 
other on the letter. 

“ Oh, yes, she’s having an awfully good 
time. Bessie’s such a trump. 1 only wish I 
Were there too ! ” 

“And I! ” he echoed silently. 

“ She’s going to concerts and ‘At Homes’ 
and picture-galleries, meeting all kinds of 
interesting people! And, you know, it’s 
rather wasted on Gladyss She can’t draw a 
straight line, and as for music ! But then, 
she’s a picture and a poem and a song in one, 
I suppose you will say! ” 

“I didn’t say so,” said Clifford, actually 
blushing. 

“ What, never ? ” asked Gladys, opening 
her brown eyes very wide. “ By the way, 
have you seen Elizabeth’s story in Daly's 
Magazine ? It’s simply ripping.” 

“No,” answered Clifford, wondering how 
he could lead the conversation back to Gladys. 
“ Did your sister send it you ? ” 

“ Oh, Bessie never sends us anything she’s 
done; it was Gladys. I’ll lend it to you if 
you like.” 

“ Thank you very much,” said Clifford, who 
knew Elizabeth very slightly, and had not the 
smallest interest in her doings. 

“ Well, just hold those things a minute 
while I go to the house and fetch it. Stay, 
there’s a letter from Gladys with them. You 
may hold it while I’m gone, but I don’t say 
you may read it! ” She thrust the contents 
of her lap into his hands and jumped to the 
ground on the other side of the fence. 
Whether she ever came back with the maga¬ 
zine he never knew, for as soon as she gave 
him the letter he put it in his pocket and rode 
off home. 

It was a modest little house, standing half¬ 
way down the village street, but he viewed it 
with some pride. For here he had come four 
years ago, and by dint of steady, persevering 
labour he had managed to work up a decent 
practice in a place that had hitherto been 
inadequately served by two doctors in villages 
six and seven miles away. He had filled it 
with pretty furniture, picked up at the shop 
of one of his patients, who was a dealer in 
antiques. Every quaint chair and curious 
table had been chosen with a view to a future 
mistress; there was no telling how much love 
and thought had been put into the purchase. 
There were one or two notes awaiting him, 
which he opened hurriedly, longing to get to 
the letter in hi-s pocket. One, he knew, was 
from Mrs. Brown—her highly-scented square 
little envelope dropped into his letter-box 
about twice weekly, and he was so well 
accustomed to their contents that when he 
found that this was another gushing invitation 
to dinner he only smiled grimly, reflecting that 
it was for an evening on which he had an 
engagement. It was remarkable that when he 
did dine at Mrs. Brown’s he nearly always had 
an urgent call, which obliged him to leave in 
the middle of the entertainment. “ The poor 
man is so busy, almost worked to death. 
Who would marry a doctor ? ” his hostess 
would say sympathetically to the other guests. 


At last he could sit down to Gladys’s letter, 
and this is what he read— 

“Dearest Nancy, —It is raining hard this 
morning, and Bessie has gone to interview 
somebody for an article on gymnastics, so I 
am all alone. And I mean to spend the 
morning writing a really long letter all about 
my doings since I have been here. 

“ First, you know about the party we went 
to at Mr. Redfern’s. He is a very great 
artist indeed, and the house is lovely—fancy 
stairs of white marble! Can you imagine 
anything more brilliant ? And of course there 
were heaps of flowers and statuettes and 
exquisite pictures. You will wonder what I 
wore. I couldn’t have gone at all, only 
Bessie lent me one of her gowns—a black net. 
I found out afterwards that it was her very 
best, but it was just like Bessie not to tell me 
that. Well, Mrs. Redfern introduced me first 
to a young man who didn’t look particularly 
interesting. He had such an inane expression. 
But he soon brightened up and told me all 
about the pictures, and was really rather nice. 
And afterwards Bessie told me that he was a 
Mr. Clavering, and one of the most distin¬ 
guished of our black and white artists. I’m 
glad that I didn’t know; it would have made 
me so frightened. There were heaps of other 
nice people, but the one I liked best was Mr. 
Hamilton. He is an art critic, but he is very 
well off, and has private means; and though 
he’s awfully learned and very distinguished, he 
isn’t a bit alarming, and even rather shy. 
Bessie met him at the Jaspers’, and I thought 
at first that he rather liked her; but that 
seems quite off now, and I’m sure the dear old 
girl is perfectly indifferent. I don’t believe 
she has any thought except for her ‘ Career ’ 
and the money she can send home. 

“ Oh, I must tell you something I heard by 
accident. You will think me dreadfully vain, 
but it was so nice. Mr. Hamilton and I were 
standing behind some ferns, and there were 
some men on the other side talking, and one 
said, ‘ Have you seen that lovely giri in black ? 
Who is she ? ’ And the other answered, 
‘A Miss May, I believe—father a country 
vicar—very young, just out.’ I’m afraid I 
went scarlet, but Mr. Hamilton pretended not 
to hear, and took me back to Elizabeth, and 
when I told her she said I mustn’t think much 
of it, or of anything that men said of that kind 
about me or to me, because it means so much 
less to them than it does to us. I felt rather 
cross with her about it. 

“ The next morning Mrs. Jasper called; she 
is a perfect angel, for she said that she knew 
Elizabeth was busy, and she must let her take 
me out and look after me generally. So she 
took me shopping all the morning, and would 
buy me an evening gown—I think she guessed 
about Elizabeth’s. It is a lovely forget-me-not 
blue, which she said just matched my eyes, 
and some real lace—-just think !—and Jots of 
gloves and shoes, and ties, and things of that 
kind ; and when I wanted to stop her she said 
it was a pleasure, and she liked to do it 
because she had known father so long ago. 
Then we had lunch at a restaurant where a 
band played all the time, and then we went to 
a concert at Queen’s Hall. It was all Wagner, 
things from «Tristram and Iseult,’ and ‘ Die 
Meistersinger,’ and ‘ Tannhauser.’ I enjoyed it 
very much, but the worst of it was I forgot 
whether Wagner was dead or alive—I always 
mix him up with Weber—and nearly made a 
dreadful mistake. However, that nice Mr. 
Hamilton, who had met us at the entrance, 
said something which reassured me, so perhaps 
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I didn’t look so foolish, after all. Of course 
Elizabeth couldn’t come to the concert—don’t 
you think she’s rather silly to work so hard ? 
Mr. Hamilton talked to me between the 
pieces, so I enjoyed the concert very much, 
but secretly there seemed to me to be a great 
deal of noise without much meaning. 
Mrs. Jasper wanted me to go to dinner in the 
evening, but Elizabeth said I had had enough 
dissipation for one day, so I stayed with her 
and she helped me to trim a hat. Do you 
know, I believe she will be quite famous some 
day. Mr. Hamilton said that her stories in 
Daly's were attracting a great deal of 
attention. But when I told her, she didn’t 
seem pleased at all, and banged away at her 
typewriter as if I had said something to vex 
her. I don’t understand her at all, but perhaps 
she doesn’t think much of his opinion. But I 
think he is perfectly delightful; he has such 
kind grey eyes.” 

Here Clifford gave a deep sigh, and gazed 
miserably at the blue velvet curtains that he 
had bought, simply because they would look so 


well as a background to Gladys’s hair. Hang 
the fellow’s grey eyes! He felt inclined to 
throw something at the reflection of his own 
very ordinal-)’ brown ones in the mirror 
opposite. There was more of the letter, for it 
was a diary of a week’s events. Gladys was 
evidently, as Nancy said, having a very good 
time, and frankly enjoying the triumph of her 
beauty. Her words betrayed at every turn 
her immaturity and ignorance, but Clifford 
was far too much in love to heed these 
blemishes. Besides, he was not the sort of 
man to care for a clever wife. Although he 
was a skilful surgeon, and already, in a small 
way, honourably distinguished among neigh¬ 
bouring practitioners, he was himself not an 
intellectual man, and had few literary interests. 
Gladys represented all that he wanted ; she 
was beautiful, domesticated, amiable, and 
such a good nurse! But alas, she seemed 
more unattainable than ever. And again he 
asked himself why he had been so foolish as 
to discount his happiness and try to snatch 
from her what perseverance in courtship would 
perhaps have made her yield of her own 


account. She was too young for so impetuous 
a wooing, and he had only disgusted her, and 
ruined his own chances. Before that unfor¬ 
tunate day last winter he had thought she 
liked him with a liking that was some¬ 
thing more than friendship. But ever since 
that day she had been as cold as stone, had 
avoided him on every possible occasion, and 
when obliged to meet him had scarcely let 
him approach her. 

Still, there was no time for lamentation. 
He must start again on his rounds; so, after 
a bath and a hasty meal, he remounted his 
bicycle and set out once more. He was almost 
too much absorbed to notice the youngest 
Miss Brown, as she went about the village 
with the tradesmen’s books, paying her 
mother’s weekly bills. He had to pass the 
vicarage again, and, as he had expected, Nancy 
was at the fence. 

He handed the letter to her as he passed. 

“ Well, did you enjoy it very much ? ” she 
cried, aud her saucy laugh followed him on 
the wind all down the narrow lane. 

(To be continued.) 
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AND DIARY OF ARMY NURSING IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


PART Y. 

Troop-ship Umbria , off Port Elizabeth. 

Feb. 2, 1900.—We anchored at 7.30 p.m., 
and the Port Medical Officer came aboard, 
but there were no boats waiting to take us in, 
and no tender. We are a mile and a half out, 
quite too far for small boats. More than half 
the troops were to land here, and there was a 
fearful crowd and skirmish of men parading 
and getting kits. 

I’ve always heard that Port Elizabeth is the 
ugliest place in the world, worse than Port 
Said. ' And so it looked, bare as your hand, 
and grilling there in the sun, and under a 
brazen sky. 

At last I spoke to the Embarkation Officer, 
and he promised to take me ashore in his 
tender. So we got off at eleven—a tremen¬ 
dous business to jump from the high gangway 
to the low tender, which was lurching and 
heaving and tossing all the time, a very heavy 
sea on. I took a train for Walmer. A good 
woman in the train—everyone in this friendly 
country helps you—told me the sanatorium 
was much farther than the train terminus, and 
I should have to drive on. So went to the 
hotel which owns the sanatorium, and found 
there was a “ bus ” just going. This is what 
we should call a “ covered van ” at home, and 
was stocked with live ducks, sacks, and beer, 
and all manner of things. However, I 
mounted ]in front with the black “ Jim,” and 
we drove off. Port Elizabeth is terrible; as 
hot and bare as the neighbourhood of Cape 
Town is green, breezy, and beautiful. Oui- 
wild pair of horses dashed on, regardless of 
stones and corners and tropical sun. I was 
nearly lurched out several times. “ All right, 
missus,” says black Jim. We came to a few 
trees among the sand, and some aloes and 
cacti. At last reached the “sanatorium”—a 
square of one-storeyed corrugated iron, with 
trees in the courtyard in the middle, and a 
tennis-court, and some grass and trees round. 
It sounds cool, but it wasn’t. Discovered my 
friends and lunched with them, and drove back 
again just in time to catch the tender at 3.30. 
Huge seas were rolling, and we pitched and 
tossed, and got wet through with the spray. 
Then when alongside the troopship, the 
problem was, how to get on ? The gangway 
couldn’t be lowered far enough, and we were 


rising and falling on the great waves. Finally 
we had to be slung aboard—each separately, 
tied in a rope and swung up, a ridiculous 
experience. It was quite too bad that the 
doctor took a snap-shot of us in this position. 

It would make your heart ache to see the 
mere children who are officers here—boys 
straight from Eton. As a seasoned colonel said 
to me : “ They will bowl over like nine-pins, 
and die from typhoid.” Poor mothers’ boys ! 
Was ever anything so sad as this war ? One 
.seems to realise it more here, troop-surrounded, 
than in the cool sweet camp at Wynberg. 

We reach East London to-morrow morning, 
and our train goes on in the evening. 

Saturday, Feb. 3.—Train. En route for 
Sterkstroom. 

Again it seems an age-long day since 
morning. Partly because there was hardly 
any night with the noise on board ship, officers 
packing, troops marching, and what not, from 
earliest dawn and long before it. We anchored 
about 8 A.M. and, being boarded by the 
Embarkation Officer, all troops were ordered 
off at once. A great skirmish of sudden 
preparation, and we were soon in the raging 
sea. Sister F. and I were aboard a little 
tender, packed close as sardines, with 250 
soldiers and a body-guard of officers. We 
got ashore, and were met by a doctor who 
spent the rest of the day looking for our 
luggage and getting it from the customs to 
the station. I went straight to Mrs. T.’s, a 
most lovely house on the hill, looking out to 
sea and up the river, which is just like the 
Dart and the Yealm. A winding river with 
trees on each bank down to the water’s edge, 
and palms among them. I went down to the 
hospital-ship for dinner. This is the Trojan , 
a Union liner, beautifully fitted up as a Reel 
Cross ship. Everything painted white, and 
all the wards beautiful, and a charming place 
for the convalescents to lie about the cool 
decks. Fine time the Sisters have too, with 
picnics up the river. We had a festive dinner 
there, then the lieutenant carried us off to the 
station, only just in time for the 7.45. 

We have a fourteen hours’ journey in the 
train, and I’m just going to settle to sleep. 
A nice first-class carriage reserved for us two 
Sisters, and some of our colonels in the next 
compartment. Really, we are looked after 
and taken care of in every way by Government. 


I hear it’s a terrible country we’re going to. 
We shall be at our destination next time I add 
to my journal, and I can tell you the terrors of 
Sterkstroom. 

5.30 A.M.— Have slept pretty well all night, 
train goes very slowly as it is all up-hill. Now 
we are in a high table-land between the 
mountains. The mountains are bare, and the 
table-land green, studded with scrub of mimosa 
—-a thorny mimosa-tree, which scents all the 
air. The early morning air is fresh and 
delicious, mimosa-scentecl and cooled by the 
mountains. We pass Kaffir huts, like squat 
hay-stacks, with Kaffir women wrapped in 
terra-cotta cloth crouched in front of them. 
There are no flowers, though I saw some wild 
red zimias and some vegetable marrow growing 
in a ditch just now and lots of pretty grasses. 
We slop at wayside stations, and the coloured 
people come and go. It’s all so quaint. And 
wonderful to think that England can be 
fighting thus far away, and running her trains, 
and sending her troops all over this wild 
country. There, we’re just passing another 
Kaffir hut, with a naked black child outside 
it, and another, with two men in rugs. There 
are some officers in the train but no soldiers— 
rather a relief not to be surrounded with hot 
red, or drab khaki. After all, I think it’s 
more comfortable to be travelling in a train 
over the green country, than in a tossing ship 
over the endless, windy sea. Wynberg was 
the first place where I discovered that the 
country is really more restful and necessary 
than the sea. 

Had some execrable coffee at the last 
station; it served to wash my hands, as it was 
too nasty to drink. 

Sunday Eve .—(Later in the same day.) 
How quickly the unknown becomes familiar ! 
I am quite at home now in the heart of this quiet 
pious Dutch family, in the midst of a country 
of red dust and bare mountains. My little 
room, on the ground floor leading on to the 
verandah, is already home, more or less, with 
my books, photos, pictures, and things stowed 
away. Of “ things,” I have enough for every 
emergency—bath, water-bottle, tea-pot, and 
etna apparatus, books galore, clock, saucepan, 
iron, mufti and uniform enough to last for 
years, and wraps for all weathers. But one 
must have everything here where anything 
may turn up next. 
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Well, we were met at the station by the 
Medical Major, who took us, in the burning 
heat, to the quarters provided for us, and to 
the hospital. Sterkstroom is red—red dust, 
red sand, and one-storeyed red-brick, flat- 
roofed Dutch huts. The mountains are brown 
and bare and stony. It’s quite as ugly as I 
feared, if not uglier—but there is good work, 
to be done here, and nurses badly wanted. 
There have been deaths from typhoid every 
day. I hear the band now at a military 
funeral. The school-house has been converted 
into a hospital, and a corrugated iron shed 
is being put up by it. Different indeed from 
the delicious camp at Wynberg, flower-scented, 
tree-surrounded, lovely, matchless Wynberg. 
But we’re wanted here, and there were plenty 
there to do the work. So far it has been 
worked ( by two Johannesburg nurses, taking 
twelve hours each, and glad enough at the 
thought of help. The Major was “ so pleased 
to see red capes” arriving, as it has been 
unofficial help so far. 

Over the crest of that brown hill the battle 
of Stormberg was fought—just think of it! 
We could have heard it all, even seen it, if we 
had been here sooner. Now it’s thought 
there won’t be more fighting close by. 

Sister F. has gone to the Dutch minister’s, 
not so peaceful or cool a house as this, but 
you must understand that “cool” is only-a 
comparative term, as it is grilling everywhere. 
These are people of good position who have 
lost their post owing to the war, so are taking 
in boarders. Our hostess is a gentle, nice 
woman who doesn’t understand English well; 
her husband, a grey-headed old man, also 
harmless; two hobbledehoy sons, and two 
little girls. There are three other boarders— 
the nurse who is taking night-duty ; a young 
man (parson, I fancy); and a young girl, 
teacher somewhere—quite pleasant folk. 

Sand and flies seem to be the peculiarities 
of Sterkstroom. One is constantly reminded, 
of the comic song, “ We don’t mind flies,” 
but I’m afraid I do rather mind flies when it’s 
so literally 

“ Flies in the butter, 

Flies in the cheese.” 

And the sick are tortured with them. 


Tuesday , Feb. 6.—This is the only place I 
have ever been in where rain is the most 
absolute blessing that is ever sent from heaven 
to earth—and you know how I usually hate 
rain—but it serves to lay the dust for a day, 
and that is saying a great deal. Yesterday a 
typical dust-storm occurred—the blinding red 
dust suddenly blowing in a whirlwind, and 
everything is covered before you can rush to 
the windows and close them. That accounts 
for the red sand which carpets your bare floor, 
for the feeling of grit on everything you 
touch, for the smell of dust on pillows and 
bed-clothes. But this is true “ front ” 
nursing in Africa with all the hardships it 
should have. It is not doing the thing 
properly to have the societies and the beauties 
of Wynberg or the luxuries of the Trojan at 
East London.. . 

A tremendous thunder-storm followed the 
dust-storm, not. the gentle rain of our 
Emerald islands, but the bucketfuls of the 
tropics; everything swept before it, the long 
drops flashing in the lightning as they fall, 
and the mountains are black all round, and 
the red soil soaks up the hail and rain. This 
is Africa ! 

Out meals here are Dutch ; a German sort 
of taste about the mustard, and the mixed 
vegetables, and the rough brown bread, and 
queer meat overstewed. No luxuries, and 
tea and coffee both execrable, and always 
turning up at unexpected hours. Coffee is 
brought to the bedrooms at six, and coffee 
instead of afternoon tea at four, tea stewed in 
a teapot over a lamp and poured out cold 
with supper. One will relish the fleshpots of 
Egypt again on return to civilisation. 

The unromance and prosaicness of this 
household remind me of American stories— 
those of dull places in the country where 
“summer boarders” come and have their 
limited little idylls. Here the idyll is be¬ 
tween the young book-keeper (not a parson, 
I find); and the village schoolmistress who 
boards here too. They seem very happy despite 
the surroundings—why shouldn’t they be ? 

The thunder is rolling again. Shall we 
hear the guns rolling some time, I wonder ? 
Every bridge throughout the country is 
guarded, as there is so much disaffection in 


the Colony ; no one can be trusted, not a loyal 
Dutchman anywhere, they say. I fear now 
I’m stuck here, there’s no chance of getting 
round to Natal, and I so wanted to see 
Durban and Maritzburg. That neighbour¬ 
hood is lovely, I believe. 

I begin work at seven in the morning, long 
hours and very hot and tiring. Medical work, 
which I never like. One is giving medicines 
and stimulants nearly all the time. I have a 
ward of typhoids. This week I have the after¬ 
noons off duty, next from 5 to 7 P.M. I’ve 
been no further than from the house to the 
hospital, and spend my off time lying on the 
balcony writing and trying to get cool. I 
believe the only way to get out of the place is 
to ride; I should like a canter over the 
mountains, and must see about a horse later if 
I’ve time and opportunity. 

I’m perfectly safe here, and not likely to see 
a Boer while I’m in Africa. This table-land, 
5,500 feet above the sea, is said to be very 
healthy too. I don’t like it, but I’m quite 
happy, and nothing lasts long here. 

Feb. 7.— They say there’s a big fight going on 
about ten miles oft' to-day. Is it so, I wonder. 
I saw a great many of the troops entraining this 
morning, and wondered if they were going off 
to fight. Shall hear to-night, I suppose. 

Feb. 8.—Comparatively pleasant to-day 
after the heavy rains yesterday. The dust is 
laid and there is a faint show of greenness, 
and there was a mountain breeze before the 
sun came up. One of my poor typhoids died 
this morning, another last night. 

There were three skirmishes near yesterday, 
but nothing much done—one killed and three 
wounded. Our army has to be scattered 
throughout the Colony, as it is so disaffected. 
For instance, yesterday a large number had to 
be left here, as the Dutch in Sterkstroom 
would rise if we were not guarded. It is 
interesting to learn the Dutch side from my 
host. We discuss things quite amicably, 
though he is very bitter against the English, 
and says we only want the gold of the 
Transvaal, and have attacked a poor nation of 
shepherds to get their money. 

Post goes to-day, I believe, but when is a 
mail coming in, I wonder ! 

(To be continued.) 


ON MAKING THE BEST OF 


IT. 


or most people in 
the present com¬ 
plex state of so¬ 
ciety the only 
chance of enjoy¬ 
ing life lies in 
habitually “mak¬ 
ing the best of 
it.” Every path 
is so crowded, 
there is so little 
elbow room, there 
are so many as¬ 
pirants after every distinc¬ 
tion, so many claimants for 
every pleasant place, that 
whether woman’s lot is cast 
in the higher or lower spheres of society, 
she is sure to find many inconveniences to 
endure, and many pin-pricks (easily irritated 
into serious wounds), even should she be spared 
the heavier afflictions which come to us all in 
turn. It is sometimes said that happiness is 
pretty evenly distributed among mankind, 
because people who have no troubles worthy 
of the name make themselves quite as miser¬ 
able over trifles as those who are undergoing 
real sufferings can possibly be. There is un- 
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doubtedly some truth in this theory, and we 
should like to suggest to our girls a steady 
and persistent effort to make the best of their 
surroundings while their character is still 
pliant. When once the practice is stereo¬ 
typed into a habit, they will find the world 
they live in irradiated by quite a new light, 
and what, perhaps, is equally important, they 
will themselves become much more agreeable 
and acceptable members of society. 

Home, for instance. No one really under¬ 
stands how to value home till they have lost 
it. Yet how often girls are eager to leave it. 
I heard one say, a few days ago, with a merry 
laugh, “ Relations are the plague of one’s life! ” 
We will suppose, for the sake of argument, 
that you have an uncongenial home. You are 
a musician, say, and you dare not practise 
while your father is within hearing — he 
grumbles so at the noise. Your sister thinks 
it a pity to waste so many hours on it, and 
your brothers will whisper and laugh among 
themselves when you play the most exquisite 
things at your mother’s request in the even¬ 
ing. All quite true, but who bought that 
beautiful grand piano for your last birthday 
when you left school for good ? Your father 
and mother gave up the idea of the little 


greenhouse they had planned, to be able to 
afford that piano, though they did not tell you 
so. Your sister sat up in the cold, night after 
night, to finish carving that music-stand which 
you find so convenient. And even the boys 
brag at school that “ not one of the fellows 
has a sister who can play and sing like ours ! ” 
Your gift is not understood or appreciated, 
but you are loved, and is not that far better? 
If you do not think so now, the day will come 
when you will assuredly do so. Or, it may 
be, you feel cramped at home, worried by 
complaints of your appetite, inquiries as to 
your health, and suggestions as to wraps, 
draughts, short nights, over-walking, or over¬ 
work, bicycling without a brake, and other 
such trifles, which you feel more than com¬ 
petent to arrange for yourself. Well, perhaps 
you are—possibly you are not—but think how 
much room you occupy in the heart and mind 
of the one who takes so deep an interest in 
matters, however trivial, that affect your well¬ 
being. Surely you will feel that such affec¬ 
tion, even though fussy and tactless, has its 
bright side. 

Then, again, health. Few girls are so 
happy as not to have some physical weak 
point. It may be neuralgia, or rheumatism, 
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or feeble sight; perhaps, even, you have a 
limp, or some slight deformity or disfigure¬ 
ment, such as a red nose, or a squint. You 
may allow this weak point to darken your life, 
or you may look it steadily in the face, and 
make the best of it. Take pains to keep the 
infirmity as much in the background as pos¬ 
sible. If sitting in a draught or walking in 
the damp brings it on, be careful to do neither. 
As for the disfigurement, remember God has 
sent it you for some good purpose, and make it 
your aim to be so amiable, so unselfish, and so 
pleasant, that you may be admired for your 
character, which will not pass away, instead of 
your beauty which would. 

Reflect on your friends. Are those you like 
best, as a rule, the best-looking ? I think you 
will find the answer to be in the negative. 
What treasures true friends are! Well may 
Shakespeare say— 

“The friends thou hast and their adoption 
tried, 

Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of 
steel.” 

But all the same they often require a good 
deal of “ making the best of.” One is always 
kind, good-tempered and unselfish, but a very 
dull companion. Still, perhaps, she will 
really deny herself, and put herself out of the 
way to help you, and do you a kindness. 
Forget her dullness, and cherish and imitate 
her goodness. Another friend is impulsive 
and passionate, touchy, and easily offended. 
She will say very offensive and spiteful things 
when out of temper, and she is oftener in that 
condition than could be wished. Yet she 
would almost lay down her life for you. She 
never counts time or trouble, or personal 
labour, or money, or influence, or anything 
she possesses, too precious to be poured out 
on you without stint should opportunity arise. 
Admire her noble unselfishness, and bear with 
her weaknesses. Then there is the girl whose 
surface is bright, smooth and sparkling, like a 
calm sea in the sunlight. She is charming to 
look at, witty in conversation, always amusing, 
always cheerful. Her manners are perfect, she 
always seems devoted to her companion of the 
moment. Everybody who knows her says, 
“ What a delightful girl! ” But it is mere 
surface; her heart seems to have been left 
out. She carefully avoids all contact with 
sorrow and the sorrowing because “it is really 
too much for her.” She does not mind “re¬ 
joicing with those that rejoice ”—if it entails 
no personal inconvenience, that is—but to 
“ weep with those that weep ” is quite another 
matter! You have penetrated the disguise 
which hides her true nature ! Well, make 
the best of her. Some day grief will touch 
her, and, perhaps, teach her sympathy. 
Meanwhile, enjoy her brightness and beauty, 
accept what she has to give to enliven your 
idle hours. It takes all kinds of people to 
make up a world. 

Visiting tests one’s power to make the best 
of things and people more than most phases 
of life. It is rarely that we find all things to 
our mind. Hosts are intrusively attentive, or 
leave us too much to our own devices. They 
are unpleasantly unpunctual, or disagreeably 
punctilious about little arrangements. Chil¬ 
dren are over-indulged, or allowed to become 
too prominent a feature at meals or in the 
drawing-room. Fellow-guests are unattrac¬ 
tive, or you never see a new face at all because 
your friends themselves enjoy seclusion. You 
have to get up too early, or sit up too late. 
You feel shy, and no one makes it easy for 
you to come out of your shell, though you are 
longing to do so; or you are kept in the shade 
when you wish to disport yourself in the 
sunlight. 

You have it in your power to look at the 
dark side if you prefer to be dull and fretful, 
and go home little or none the better for your 


holiday; but if you are wise you will make 
the best of it. Enjoy the peaceful tranquillity 
of the quiet place. Watch the light and 
shade on the grass, sketch if you can, read 
poetry if you like, but in the main vegetate. 
Body and mind will be the better for it when 
you take up your busy life again. Longfellow 
says “ the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts,” and many which have influenced 
whole lives have come to the occupant of 
some restful shady nook, when she was scarcely 
conscious of thinking at all, and passively 
imbibing the softening influences of the sylvan 
scene. Or if, on the other hand, you have 
hoped for this kind of visit, and find that 
instead you are one of a lively crowd, have to 
dress carefully, and be always in company, are 
expected to contribute, by conversation and a 
display of your accomplishments, to the general 
entertainment, do not rebel but try to enliven 
others, and get all the advantage you can out 
of the opportunity for yourself. Study the 
people, perhaps a valuable friend for life may 
be made. Possibly the opportunity is provi¬ 
dentially ordered that you may help some 
fellow creature to look beyond a mere earth- 
bounded horizon to a happier life above, or 
you yourself may be helped along the upward 
path. In small ways, at all events, you may 
improve the occasion, learn new ways of 
arranging flowers, or decorating walls, pick 
up patterns, new sorts of fancy work, pretty 
songs, and successful games, all of which you 
may turn to account for the benefit of your 
home party afterwards. 

Before leaving the subject of visitors we 
must say a word to hostesses, as no doubt 
some of our married girls have become such. 
Do “ make the best ” of your guests. I do 
not so much mean thoroughly welcome ones 
whom you are only too delighted to secure, 
but the obligatory ones whom you invite from 
a sense of duty. They are a terrible infliction, 
no doubt, but if you throw yourself heartily 
into the task of amusing them it certainly 
becomes lighter. They are generally quite 
ready to meet you half way, wishing to please 
and be pleased. As far as possible give them 
what they like best. It. may seem intolerably 
stupid to you to walk up Oxford Street or 
Piccadilly, flattening your nose against the 
shop-windows, or to drive for an hour in the 
Park in the height of the season, but there 
are persons to whom it is bliss. Again, in the 
country a five-mile walk in the heat of the 
day, or a long bicycle ride over bad roads, 
may appear to you unpleasant in the extreme, 
but your visitor may consider it felicity. In 
such cases give her a free hand ; you will be 
relieved of her society for some hours, and find 
her overflowing with satisfaction when she 
returns. Draw her out, listen patiently to her 
opinions —most people like talking about them¬ 
selves and their own affairs—and you will find 
a grain of wheat here and there amid the chaff. 
Most probably there is some subject in the 
discussion of which the most disagreeable of 
your guests might be interesting or instructive. 
Bestow a little trouble on discovering it. 

There is not space to go into much detail 
on making the best of income, dress, and 
amusements. As to the first we have often 
tried before to help our readers in The Girl’s 
Own Paper. With regard to dress the main 
thing is to suit your clothes to your pursuit. 
Simple washing materials and plain shady hats 
are most becoming in hot weather in the 
country. One nice frock for garden parties 
with a hat to match is also a desideratum. 
It is wise to have a cool and quiet evening 
gown, which can be brightened up with 
flowers, ribbons, or even jewellery, for dinner. 
In the winter a warm tailor-made gown will 
do from morning till it is time to dress for 
dinner, but economical girls will probably 
wear an old one indoors, and keep their best 
for calls and walking. It seems trite to say 


study what suits your style of face and figure 
rather than what is the latest fashion, but 
there is no other way of “ making the best of 
your appearance.” A really good dress¬ 
maker will be a help in modifying prevailing 
modes, but you must not depend implicitly 
on her, and above all do not copy a tall girl’s 
dress if you are short, or a slight and dark 
one’s if you are fat and fair. Let me whisper 
in your ear not to try to dress like sweet 
sixteen if you are verging on, or even past, 
thirty. 

As for amusements, don’t waste your 
energies on pastimes you do not really like. If 
tennis or croquet or golf bores you to extinc¬ 
tion, don’t pretend it is the joy of your life 
because it is the fashion in your circle. It 
may be well to know how to play for the sake 
of others, when one is wanted to make up a 
set, but don’t spend your leisure in it, when 
no one else is benefited thereby. Find some¬ 
thing that really does amuse you, and then do 
it, if harmless, regardless of it being old- 
fashioned, or “ odd,” or provocative of mirth 
in others. Recreation, unless we enjoy it, 
is unworthy of the name, and fails to produce 
its proper effect on the constitution. The old 
nursery rhyme— 

“Work while you work, 

And play while you play, 

That is the way 
To be healthy and gay,” 

applies just as well to grown-up girls as to 
the little people in the nursery. 

Never waste time. Rest when you require 
it. Amuse yourself at right and suitable 
opportunities; if you do not, you will soon 
find the truth of another nursery saying, “ All 
work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.” 
It has precisely the same effect on Jill! But 
do work hard while you work, and concen¬ 
trate your thoughts on what you are doing. 
Whether you like the task or not, you have 
to get through it, aud dawdling is the most 
unsatisfactory way possible of wasting time, 
for it is neither useful nor enjoyable. In 
religious duties time is often wasted indefinitely. 
In church the prayers are no real prayers to 
some apparent worshippers because they are 
thinking of something else. The twenty 
minutes they are supposed to devote to 
listening to the sermon are absolutely thrown 
away, as they never even try to attend. It is 
not necessary in the The Girl’s Own Paper 
to do more than indicate the tremendous loss 
a girl incurs who fails to “ make the best ” of 
her Bible-reading and opportunities of public 
worship. Good old people who cannot read, 
and colonists who have no church or chapel 
within fifty miles, could point the moral better 
than we. 

In conclusion, make the best of your 
enemies, or if that sounds too strong a word, 
of those who treat you unkindly. Injustice 
io very hard to bear, but it may develop in its 
victims patience and sympathy and great care 
to be just to others. It is hard to be mis¬ 
understood, to have our words wrested, and 
bad motives or unworthy thoughts attributed 
to us which never entered our heads. Make 
the best of it, remember that those who thus 
unfairly judge you are so far innocent that they 
really believe you to be the unlovely character 
they rightly turn from with repugnance; and 
further, that there must be something in you 
which produces this unfavourable impression. 
Try to discover what it can be, that you may 
correct it, and be warned by your own suffering 
to be slow in judging others. In fact you 
cannot do better than live in the spirit of the 
somewhat hackneyed lines— 

“ I’ll not willingly offend, 

Nor be easily offended ; 

What’s amiss I’ll strive to mend, 

And endure what can’t be mended.” 
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“THE DEEPEST GLADE OF A FOREST, 

BY THE BANK OF A GLIDING STREAM.’ 1 
(From the painting by Albert Rieger.) 


[By permission of Franz Hdiifstaengl. 
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THE SONG OF THE CITY. 

In the deepest glade of a forest, 

By the bank of a gliding stream, 

Sat a weary and footsore pilgrim 
Who was lost in a hopeless dream. 


He had left the city behind him, 

And had wandered far alone 
In the hope of joys in the future 
Which his past had never known. 

For the endless charm of the city 
Is its wondrous gift of song, 

Which is deadly mute to the friendless 
As they pass through the merry throng. 

Then he lifted his eyes from the water, 
And he turned an eager ear 
To a voice that seemed to be whispering 
In the leafy branches near. 

Have you thought of God and His purpose 
When He called the light of day 
From the void of chaos and darkness, 
Where the world in silence lay ? 

Do you know that life has a meaning 
You can read if you only will— 

That it tells of grief that is over, 

And of love that conquers ill ? 


Did your mother teach you no lesson 
That is with you still to-day, 

When, forgetting her sorrow and anguish, 

She would smile and watch your play ? 

Do not rest in lonely dejection, 

But arise in the strength of man, 

Who can read in the works of his Father 
What is meant by love’s great plan. 

If you seek the welfare of others, 

You will share their glad relief 
When the joy that comes in the morning 
Has effaced the night of grief.” 

Then he bowed his head for a moment, 

And he thought, as on he trod, 

Of the changeless heart of a mother 
And the boundless love of God. 

And he works with God where his brothers 
Y ith their trials and troubles throng, 

And the endless charm of the city 

Is its wondrous gift of song. H. C. A. 



EVERY MAN HIS OWN HOUSEKEEPER; 

OR, 

HOW A BACHELOR TRIED TO MANAGE FOR HIMSELF. 


CHAPTER III. 

There were several things in his favour when 
Andrew Ormond started on the experiment of 
being his own housekeeper. 

In the first place Eliza had left Castle 
Cottage, as his place was called, as neat as 
possible; not a speck of dust, even in the 
most obscure corner, and every shining sur¬ 
face as highly polished as elbow-grease could 
make it. For some months, at any rate, 
neglect was not likely to make itself con¬ 
spicuous. 

The villagers, too, were all friendly and 
obliging, and his striking out in a line of his 
own did not draw disparaging criticism from 
them as it might have done had they been 
society folk. No. doubt they had occasional 
laughs when they heard incidents of his inex¬ 
perience, but the laughing was done pleasantly, 
for the Heckencrowers were a good-natured 
race on the whole. One can put up with 
supplying amusement if one gets help, and of 
that—real neighbourly help—Ormond, from 
time to time, received a great deal. 

The life he planned for himself might have 
had a depressing influence on some, because of 
its loneliness, but he seemed cut out for it. 
.Solitude did not send him to sleep. Fie evert 
discovered a mild form of excitement in cook¬ 
ing his own meals, warring against dust and 
disorder, and investigating the virtues of soap 
and water. 

Even had it been unpalatable, he would have 
cheerfully put up with it, for was it not thus 
that he was to gain knowledge that would 
make him a benefactor to all lords of creation 
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similarly placed. So he said to himself as he 
sat down at his desk on the forenoon after the 
resolution recorded in our last chapter, and 
wrote the title-page of what were to be his 
valuable experiences —The Neiv Man; or, 
Woman Entirely Dispensed With. 

Having sufficient means, his house was 
furnished with every requisite for doing the 
experiment justice. 'A well-provided house it 
certainly was ; blacklead in it enough to last for 
seven years, and other things in proportion. 
What he had not and really wanted he bought: 
what he had not and merely imagined he 
wanted he bought likewise. Imagination 
was indeed far more active than necessity. 

We two who write this remember meeting 
him one day going in haste to catch the train 
for Skelterbridge, his object being there to buy 
two flat-irons. He had discovered a dreadful 
thing; Castle Cottage was without flat-irons, 
and a house without flat-irons seemed a house 
disgraced. However, once he got them we 
never heard that they were turned by him to 
the slightest use. 

He invested largely in labour-saving appara¬ 
tus—potato-paring machines, knife-cleaning 
machines, patent egg-whisks, mincing - 
machines, cinder-sifters, carpet-sweepers, and 
suchlike—all very well for a considerable 
establishment, but for a household that came 
all under one hat, such purchases were little 
more than waste of money. 

If buying necessary and unnecessary articles 
could have done it, or if accumulating cookery- 
books and domestic-management books by 
the shelfful could have done it, then Ormond’s 
housekeeping would have been a great success. 


But it must be confessed—as will be readily 
believed by practical people—that on calling 
at Castle Cottage in those days you always 
had the sensation of a want somewhere. 
From a beginner, however, much was not to be 
expected, for everyone has to learn his trade. 

The greatest difficulty he had to encounter 
was in connection with eating and drinking. 
One can, at a pinch, get on with a house and 
its furniture at sixes and sevens, but the philo¬ 
sopher is right who says that it is impossible 
to have success in life without being a good 
animal, and to being a good animal wise 
feeding is essential. This was a leading item 
in Ormond’s 6wri domestic faith. “Even a 
man’s opinions,” we have.heard him say, “ are 
influenced by his diet. If some people would 
eat more digestible food, they would think 
more charitable thoughts.” 

But theory and practice are two things. The 
more interested he got in books and . intel¬ 
lectual occupations—and in these he gradually 
became immersed—the less he. felt inclined to 
spend his time over pots, pans, and kettles. It 
seemed so absurd to . have to suspend the 
study of the history of fiction, or of interna¬ 
tional law, or of the origin of volcanoes—for his 
studies had a wide range—in order that he 
might calculate how long, should be giveu to 
the cooking of a bit of mutton, or discover 
whether this or that should be put first in hot 
water or cold. He came at last to envy the 
thrushes, who eat their snails raw. Nice and 
nourishing meals he certainly wanted, but 
having to prepare them was a vexation. 

A cook, he found, must be a sort of watch¬ 
dog with an eye ever on the oven or pot, and 
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have no interesting book on hand to divert 
attention from his proper business. Things 
with him were either too much done or 
too little ; most often too much, meat being 
baked to a cinder, and fish boiled to rags. 
Once in a while it was done just right, but 
then it was purely by accident. 

We never found out how many kettles he 
ruined by leaving them on the fire to boil 
themselves empty, but we know that at Castle 
Cottage there was a considerable incurable 
hospital of cooking utensils, which, but for his 
neglect, might have had a long life of useful¬ 
ness. It made a careful housekeeper’s heart 
woeful to see them. 

Plain cooking, very plain cooking, suited 
him best. Ormond made out that it was best 
for health, but it was really its simplicity that 
attracted him. However, it undoubtedly was 
healthy. Many dishes, and elaborate dishes, are 
responsible for many diseases. The awkward 
thing was that on some days he had hardly 
enough to eat. There was in his house either 
abundance or semi-starvation ; one day it would 
be a feast and another a fast, for he never wholly 
mastered the art bf marketing so as to have 
always enough and without any waste. 

We said that his model girl Eliza, when she 
abandoned Castle Cottage in favour of matri¬ 
mony, had left the house bright and shining. 
After a time there was a change. The house 
grew dusty ; dustier and more untidy every 
day. It seemed at last as if dust—the plague 
of the house as weeds are the plague of the 
garden—was going to be master of the situation. 
There were cobwebs, too, visible if you cast 
your eyes on the ceiling or into corners. 
Ormond used to excuse them on the ground 
that it was not lucky to kill spiders. “ If you 
wish to live and thrive, let the spider run alive ” 
—a fine proverb for lazy and incompetent 
housekeepers. 

He took fits and starts of industry, laying 
down rules for himself to be a daily enemy to 
dust and disorder, but the difficulty, for one 
untrained to housework and interested in other 
things, was to observe them. True, there was 
a memorable period when he had everything 
nearly as well looked to as if there had been a 
“ missus ” on the premises, It was after a 
sudden thought had struck him :—“ Suppose 
I met with an accident when rambling over the 
moor and were picked up and carried home, I 
should not like those who carried me to see 
how the house was all in confusion.” But it 
did not last. In two or three weeks. dust and 
disorder reigned as before. He kept saying to 
himself, “I shall do better to-morrow,” but 
when to-morrow came it was just like to-day. 

In the end he grew indifferent. People 
must take me as they find me, came to be his 
heroic resolution, and when that was arrived 
at we thought he positively gloried in the 
company of his cobwebs. 

Before this, however, he had lightened his 
labours considerably. His house up to the 
time of Eliza’s leaving had been something of 
a show, ornaments and curiosities lying about 
in great profusion on the ledges of bookcases, 
on mantelpieces, on brackets, in fact every¬ 
where. These added to the interest of Castle 
Cottage, but greatly also to the trouble of 
keeping it clean. To Ormond, with duster in 
hand, they were only a trouble, so be resolved 
to pack them all away. And this he did, to 
the number of two hundred and thirty-seven, 
in three great boxes, wrapping them all in 
paper—vases, fans, statuettes, clocks, shells, 
mirrors, Japanese trays, models of Cornish 
wayside crosses, old swords and pistols, and 
suchlike. It was a great relief when they 
were thus disposed of, but was it encouraging 
for a man trying to be his own housekeeper to 
think that he was not equal to the manage¬ 
ment of a few nicknacks ? 

In the face, and perhaps in consequence, of 
his experiences, Andrew Ormond went on 


bravely with the manuscript of The New 
Man , by which he was going to benefit the 
world of bachelors and emancipate them from 
dependence on women. If he made mistakes 
in his own person, so mi ch the better; he 
would be all the more a shining beacon light 
for the guidance of others. 

There was no attempt in the portion which 
he once lent to us to conceal the fact that he 
was not a success at first, but hopes were 
evidently entertained that in the end all that 
would be altered. Just as much, he argued, 
as woman is fitted for entering on the sphere of 
man, so is man cut out for distinction in the 
sphere of woman. Having been kept out of 
household industry for so many generations, 
he had lost adaptability, but he would be 
restored to his rights and have opportunities 
for exercising them on the publication of 
The New Man and the breaking down 
thereby of woman’s monopoly. 

When faculties long disused were again in 
operation, man, Ormond pointed out, would 
never be found making household mistakes As 
he himself had done. For example, he would 
have a place for everything and everything in 
its place ; he would never invert the order of 
things and dust before sweeping or sweep 
before laying the fire; he would never leave 
things on the floor or on the stairs to be 
tripped over;-he would never allow bread to 
lie about to attract mice ; he would never give 
so much as a chance to moths; he would keep 
everything ready for use and not have to clean 
pots and pans at the last minute ; he would 
never fill the filter over-night and leave the 
tap open, so that when he came downstairs in 
the morning it would be to find three gallons 
of filtered water all over the floor; he would 
try always to be well, and if once in a while he 
did feel a little bit poorly, he would sit by the 
fire and go early to bed, thankful to get better 
without any fuss being made over him. 

A year passed—-two years—three years, and 
Ormond went on making his mistakes, accumu¬ 
lating experiences and wasting time as some 
people said. But there were a few things, it 
must be allowed, in his way of living that were 
to his advantage. 

It had a favourable influence on his character. 
He grew very independent, ready to do any¬ 
thing without fear of observation and without 
regard to criticism. What people said no 
longer influenced him. “ What say they ? 
Let them say.” 

Some of his friends, Mr. George Danby and 
others, tried to convince him that the course 
he pursued was not dignified, in fact a trifle 
degrading, and that housework should be left 
to womenfolk. 

His answer satisfied at least himself. “A 
great number of our ideas,” he told them, 
“ are purely conventional, and the wise and 
only free man is he who makes himself 
independent of conventionality. Housework 
is as little undignified or degrading for me as it 
is for womenfolk. They are as good as I, and 
I ought to be willing to do myself whatever I 
would ask them to do 1 ” 

“ Why,” he would add, “ if I wash my own 
face, should I not black my own grate and 
sweep my own floor ? ” and then he would 
quote with approval the example of Brahms, 
the great composer, who says, “ The best songs 
come into my head whilst brushing my shoes 
before break of day.” 

Not only did he become independent in his 
ways, he grew to be more and more tolerant of 
the ways of other people. Criticism, he saw, 
is often mere groping in the dark. Our neigh¬ 
bours know why they live as they do and we 
don’t, and the best and kindest thing is to 
allow them to develop themselves in their own 
fashion. 

Sympathy for women, too, increased as he 
gained acquaintance with the work in which so 
much of their lives is spent. It was clear to 


us who watched him that if ever he did marry 
he would prove a reasonable husband, never 
expecting • the impossible and, because he 
understood them, doing all be could to lighten 
his partner’s household cares. 

And this leads us to tell that he was, 
naturally enough, a subject of interest to the 
ladies, especially the unmarried ones, in the 
neighbourhood of Heckencrow. They predicted 
—what did they not predict ? One point they 
were unanimous upon : bachelorhood, as he 
understood it, was doomed to failure, and some 
cherished hopes that he would rub his eyes at 
last and discover their own particular merits as 
housekeepers. 

There was one in particular, a Miss Euphemia 
Leslie, who, in company with her father and 
mother, used sometimes to visit Castle Cottage, 
and on those occasions she would discourse 
learnedly on the difficulties of this and that 
and condescend to tell Ormond exactly how 
things should be done. It was highly impres¬ 
sive. No one could help seeing what an 
advantage in the management of a house a 
knowing woman had over a stupid bachelor. 

On this account Ormond felt attracted 
towards Euphemia. But the attraction did not 
last long. It was not a passion but only 
a calculation. Apart from housekeeping 
characteristics she was particularly uninterest¬ 
ing—hard, Philistine, almost vulgar—and likely 
to prove no better than a lump of lead to any 
one who ventured on uniting her destiny with 
his own. “ If the chief end of man,” said 
Ormond to himself after he had studied her 
for a while, “is to eat a good dinner, she is 
the very wife for me, but if I am to have the 
good humour which alone makes possible the 
digestion of a good dinner, then the less I 
think about her the better.” And with that 
he dismissed her from his mind. 

It came at last to be generally recognised 
that he was not of a marrying sort, and only 
Miss Euphemia—so far as we could observe— 
kept alive in her heart the flame of hope for 
such a comfortable “down-sitting.” 

The saying then went round the village that 
our friend was a woman-hater, but one does 
not need to live long in a country place to 
discover that people will say anything, and 
that what is uttered at first in jest gets 
repeated and goes the rounds in earnest, and 
with more or less of picturesque additions. 
Woman-hater and hermit of Heckencrow they 
called him, but never was a man less deserving 
of either title than he. 

The most useful criticism of his housekeeping 
came from his cousin, Kate Vincent, who had 
a character like a tonic mixture. She occasion¬ 
ally came out from Skelterbridge on Saturday 
afternoons with her husband, of whom, how¬ 
ever, nothing is to be said; he was a mild, 
silent man, whose existence one hardly sus¬ 
pected when his wife was near. 

The dust in Ormond’s house, the untidiness, 
the general air of give-me-a-helping-hand- 
please distressed Kate. As a result he had to 
listen to sage counsel. She was by no means 
well disposed to Euphemia, whom she knew, 
but like Danby she advised Ormond that 
marriage was the only likely solution of his 
problem. 

“No,” said he, “it would be no solution. 
The problem would only then be just at the 
beginning. I can’t afford it.” 

“ Why,” replied Kate, “ you have exagger¬ 
ated views as to the expense. The waste in 
your house would keep a wife.” 

Ormond then shifted his ground and quoted 
a proverb to the effect that “he who would 
avoid all strife should be a bachelor. No doubt 
I don’t do things right,” he added, “ but I 
shall improve. I want to be the handy man 
about the house.” 

“ What you want,” answered Kate, “is the 
handy woman about the house.” 

(To he concluded .) 
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CYNTHIA’S BROTHER. 


By LESLIE KEITH, Author of “A Little Exile,” “’Lisbeth,” “The Mischief-Maker,” etc. 



CHAP. IV. 

HE Will 
never be 
pretty, 
and I’m 
afraid 
she will 
never have any 
manners ! ” 

“ Then perhaps 
it is time she 
learned to spell.” 

lt Spelling isn’t 
everything ! ” said 
. Lady Considine with 
annoyed emphasis. 
“ Some of the best 
people never master 
it. I remember dear 
Lady Mabel Muff—she was a Berry- 
bridge, and she married the Hon. Algy 
Muff-she used always to. keep a little 
pocket-dictionary on her writing-table to 
consult when she answered invitations. 
Indeed, when she wrote to me about those 
rooms in Tidy’s Hotel, I quite recall that 
she spelt apartments with two p’s.” 

“A Muff indeed!” said Sir James, 
with his quiet smile ; “but as I am not 
a lord, and Cynthia cannot hope to 
marry an honourable, she must learn to 
do without the dictionary.” 

“ Why should not Cynthia marry 
well ? ” demanded grandmamma. 

“ Cynthia is not quite twelve.” 

“Cynthia will grow up,” retorted 
grandmamma sharply. “If she were 
left to me, I should see that she had 
proper advantages. What possible 
objection can you have to Miss 
Pritchard, James ? ” 

“ None in the world,” said Sir James 
promptly, “ except that, as Cynthia’s 
back is now quite flat, it seems to me to 
be time to consider the emptiness of 
her head. Frank does nothing at 
school, and one dunce is enough in a 
small family.” 

“ You will never get anybody to take 
such pains with her figure as Miss 
Pritchard, and that is of the utmost 
importance here, where it is impossible 
to get deportment lessons, or that new 
Swedish drill.” 

“She can have a pony,” said Sir 
James, who had been edging nearer the 
door with every sentence. “ I daresay 
she will like that quite as well as the 
back-board. And if you can find a 
woman with a little common-sense-” 

“ My dear,” said Lady Considine, 
“ it is you who have dismissed Miss 
Pritchard, and it is you who must find 
her successor. I wash my hands of the 
whole matter.” 

This was all very well, but Sir James 
knew that, choose whom he might, his 
mother had already made up her mind 
that she was the wrong person. Those 
who are most ready to offer you freedom 
of choice generally reserve the right to 
criticise your selection. 

“ Boys are ‘bad enough, but for a 


man’s sins give him a girl to bring up,” 
he said to granny. “ A boy must take 
the risks along with the gains of school 
life, but surely it ought to be the easiest 
thing in the world to get a girl taught 
all she needs to know at home; to be 
honourable and truthful, and neither 
giggling, nor sentimental, nor under¬ 
hand, and to have a decent acquaint¬ 
ance with the language and literature of 
her own country, if she doesn’t master 
that of any other. It’s not much to 
ask, and yet, out of those hundreds of 
certificated women who engage to teach 
• all the ’ologies . under the sun, there 
isn’t one that seems to have any idea of 
education apart from cramming.” 

“ Cynthia will not disappoint you in 
these ways,” said granny. “ She has a 
fine, upright nature and a very affec¬ 
tionate heart, as well as a serviceable 
intellect.” 

“Yet not even you can make her 
what you made her mother,” said the 
widower heavily. “ It is hard to realise 
that she is Margaret’s child.” 

“I think Margaret brought herself 
up,” said granny gently; “such gifts 
and graces as she had came direct from 
nature. You know, dear son, I could 
not afford to give her the best teachers, 
and she had not many of the advan¬ 
tages your mother has every right to 
ask for Cynthia. In these days much 
more is expected of a girl than when 
. Margaret was young.” 

“ And much less obtained,” said Sir 
James drily. “ I would much rather my 
daughter’s head remained empty than 
that it was furnished with the modern 
notions of women’s rights and wrongs.” 

But Sir James’s ideal, like most 
ideals, was rather difficult to attain to, 
so his search ended in a sudden loss of 
patience on his part, and a hurried 
settlement with the candidate who seemed 
least unlikely instead of the impossible 
person who was entirely suitable. 

Miss Armitage’s moral equipment 
was alt one could desire ; indeed, she 
proved to be one of those over- 
scrupulous people who pamper con¬ 
scientiousness till it becomes a disease. 
She had great stores of information, but 
she was a bad teacher, apt to hesitate 
in search of absolute accuracy, and to 
overlay a statement with so many 
illustrations and explanations, that it 
was speedily lost sight of and very 
rarely turned up again. Her habits, 
too, were as unmethodical as her mind 
was undisciplined. She was, in short, 
too fussy as well as too diffident to do 
justice to her real powers, and, with a 
kind of mental astigmatism, a lack of 
focusing power, was apt to see the littles 
and the bigs of life all of one size. 

“ Father says you ought to have clear 
outlines,” said Cynthia to her con¬ 
fidant, “but how can you, when you 
don’t know which is the edge and 
which is the middle because it’s all a 
muzzy haze ? And, oh, granny ! if Miss 
Armitage would only leave me alone 
sometimes, I think I could get things 


cleared up in my mind; but, except 
when I come to you (and you know you 
often invite her too) or when I’m asleep, 
she is always with me, and play-times 
are just as bad as lesson-times.” 

“She thinks it her duty; and, 
Cynthy, my little one, it is better to 
have an exaggerated idea of duty than 
to lift no standard over our heads to 
look up to. And we must remember 
there is nothing selfish in her devotion, 
for the extra hours she gives to you 
are just so many taken from her own 
recreation.” 

“ It would be much more sensible if 
she stayed in the schoolroom and 
darned her stockings,” said Cynthia, 
with grave, practical wisdom. “ They 
have such big holes ! And I picked up 
two white buttons and a black one 
yesterday that had come off some of her 
things.” 

“ Suppose we ask her to tea to¬ 
morrow, -and: have, a darning .and 
mending bee ? Perhaps it would be a 
change for her to talk to an old lady for 
a little while, and Martha shall make 
some of her cream scones.” 

“Very well, granny,” Cynthia ac¬ 
quiesced with a sigh ; “ but it won’t be 
half so nice as having you all to 
myself.” 

“ I want you to see, dearie, that there 
are two ways of looking at everything.” 

“ If there were only two ! but Miss 
Armitage’s .things have all twenty sides 
at least, and you don’t know which side 
is the one you should choose.” 

Granny laughed. 

“You and I will be content with two 
for the present! For perhaps, Cynthy, 
this constant supervision which seems to 
you a grievance and an injustice, may 
appear to God only an attempt to live up 
to the claims of a very tender Conscience ; 
since, happily for us, He judges our 
motives rather than our imperfect 
deeds.” 

Granny, at least, invariably saw but 
one side, and that the best, of everybody, 
and had a gift of drawing it out so that 
others saw it too. Miss Armitage did 
not seem so nervously fussy in granny’s 
cool little drawing-room, and actually 
consented to lean back in one of the 
chintz-covered chairs, forgetting for the 
time the small mortifications she thought 
it right to practise, such as declining a 
footstool, though her legs were so short; 
refusing her aching spine the consolation 
of a cushion, or her palate the pleasure 
of sugar in her tea. She was not at all 
likely, with her anxious, worrying tem¬ 
perament, to fall a victim, as she 
dreaded, to self-indulgence, but clever 
people are often surprisingly stupid in 
knowing the points in themselves which 
require defence. 

“ A good nap every afternoon over a 
book would do her more good than all 
her needless penances, poor soul,” 
thought granny; “it would soothe her 
nerves, and help her to see things in 
their just proportions.” 

But since granny could not prescribe 
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the nap, she hailed the arrival of the 
pony with almost as much glee as 
Cynthia herself. The two spent an after¬ 
noon trying to find a name for it, begin¬ 
ning with Pegasus (rejected because the 
grooms were quite sure to shorten it into 
Peggy”) and ending rather prosai¬ 
cally with Whitefoot, which was at least 
literally descriptive of the pretty little 
roan with the solitary stocking. On 
Whitefoot’s back Cynthia could escape 
even Miss Armitage’s anxious pursuit, 
and for an hour or two breathe fresh air 
without any fretting reminders of lessons 
or deportment. Her father laughed at 
the idea of her being accompanied, and 
in the lanes and along the highways she 
was indeed as safe as if she had had a 
retinue of defenders. 

Grandmamma of course disapproved. 

“ I hope you will never live to regret 
it, my dear,” she said to her son, in that 
tone—implying a certainty that he would 
—which he found specially aggravating. 
But nobody could regret Cynthia’s im¬ 
proved looks, her brighter expression, 
her heartier interest in work, now that 
she could take full advantage of play 
hours. Whitefoot became her dearest 
companion, next to granny; she could 
not keep him out of the letters she still 
faithfully wrote to Francie on every 
Saturday half-holiday. She had long 
since, though not without some very 
bitter secret tears, adjusted herself to 
the new Francie who came home from 
school, despising girls, and almost rudely 
contemptuous of their amusements and 
occupations, but condescendingly ready 
to accept Cynthia’s companionship when 
there was nothing else to do. She was 
too sweet-natured to resent his neglect, 
or his capricious favours, and was glad 
to be allowed to intercede for him when 
he wanted more pocket-money (which 
was not seldom), to take care of his pets 
and treasures when he was away, and 
fag untiringly for him when he was at 
home. 

“ Francie is coming home ”—she con¬ 
fided her joy to Augustus, now an elderly, 
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PART VIII. 

NOTTI NC.H AM SII IRK. 

Nottinghamshire, though not being able 
to boast of many lofty spires, possesses one, 
that of Newark Parish Church, which is 
perhaps the most perfect of its particular type 
in the country, and, as it is of large dimen¬ 
sions, nearly all of the same date throughout, 
in an excellent state of preservation and of the 
finest fourteenth century Gothic, it is extremely 
valuable. The tower and spire are of equal 
height. The tower is square, with pinnacles 
at the angles, but the spire is set upon 
broaches, which fill in the space between the 
spire and pinnacles, which are pierced for the 
parapet walk. The parapet itself is richly 
panelled. The spire lights are elaborate. 
What, however, is the most elegant feature of 
the fine design is the treatment of the belfry 
storey; the windows, which are coupled on 
each face, are combined together beneath a 
single straight-sided canopy; pinnacled and 
crocheted niches fdl in the spaces over and at 
the sides of the windows. An elegant arcade 


rather lazy dog—“and Fve got you a 
new blue ribbon, dear old boy, to make 
you look smart, so don’t wrinkle your 
dear nose as if you didn’t like it! ” 
Augustus whacked a foolish stump of 
a tail, and slobbered with sympathy, 
though he pawed the ribbon off at the 
first convenient moment, when his little 
mistress was not looking. Cynthia was 
at the station to meet her brother, and 
as he got out of the carriage he nodded 
and turned up a cool pink cheek for her 
to peck at. Cynthia had to stand on 
tiptoe to reach it, and it was a recurrent 
disappointment that her kiss somehow 
always missed the full fervour she meant 
to put into it. 

“ I say,” he said, “we’ll let Thomas 
collect my traps—but see you take care 
of my.new fishing-rod, Thomas—and 
we’ll cut round by the stables and see 
this precious pony of yours you’ve yarned 
about in all your letters.” 

Cynthia’s face was a conflict between 
doubt and delight. 

“But father and grandmamma will 
expect you,” she hesitated, “ and granny 
came purposely to the house to meet 
you.” 

“ That’s all right. If you’ll hurry up 
we can get over the kitchen-garden wall 
and be at the front door as soon as the 
luggage-cart.” 

Cynthia studied her brother’s face 
while he studied the pony, and as she 
saw it cloud with envy, her own fell. 

“ I call it an awful shame,” he burst 
out at last, “that you should have a 
pony and not me. It’s all rot teaching 
girls to ride ; they never do anything 
but amble along the high road, and if 
they do go out with the pack, they’re 
just in a man’s way. How many times 
have you tumbled off ? ” 

“ Once,” said Cynthia falteringly. 

“ Once ! ” he echoed, with contempt. 
“ I call it a beastly sell ! That pony 
ought to have been mine.” 

“ Oh, Francie,” said the soft Cynthia, 
“ Whitefoot will belong to both of us. 
He’ll be half yours.” 


“ What’s the good of half anything! ” 
he grumbled, but his face cleared a 
little. “Look here,” he said, “mind 
you stick to that bargain. And since 
it’s your pony, and you want to give me 
a present, I suppose you’ll let me choose 
which half? ” 

“Which days, do you mean?” she 
asked, bewildered. 

“Which half, goosie. Well, I’ll 
choose the front half, because I’m the 
oldest, and you needn’t look as if you 
thought I was taking the most, because, 
you see, I’ll have all the feeding to do, 
and the bridle to get and everything, 
while your half won’t cost you anything.” 

“But I don’t pay anything now!” 
she said, as mystified as ever by this 
line of argument, but glad that Francie 
should laugh and look pleased. 

She had a practical illustration of his 
meaning the next da)\ She had been 
summoned to the draw : .ng-room to enter¬ 
tain a young girl of her own age but a 
much more grown-up personage, who 
had called with her mother. Cynthia, 
who could not but feel that her guest 
was rather bored, suggested a walk in 
the garden. Amy Lethbridge yawned 
and assented. 

“ Show me the dogs,” she said, and 
as they were walking towards the 
kennels, Francie suddenly appeared on 
Whitefoot. 

“ Why,” said Amy, with a laugh, “ I 
thought that was your pony. You told 
me you were going to ride.” 

“It’s half Francie’s,” said loyal Cyn¬ 
thia, with a blush. Francie looked so 
gay and handsome, making Whitefoot 
jump and frisk, that her heart melted 
within her. 

He waved his straw hat to the two 
girls. 

“ I couldn’t help it, Cynthy,” he said 
lightly. “ You see, I got upon my half, 
and you?' half came behind ! ” 

Amy laughed again. 

“ Boys are mountains of selfishness ! ” 
she said. 

(To be continued.) 
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forms the storey below the belfry, which is 
pierced to light the ringing chamber. The 
lower part of the tower is Early English, but 
the west window is Perpendicular. 

The church is worthy of the tower. It 
consists of a very long nave and aisles, with a 
very light clerestory, lofty arches opening into 
the" aisles and rather deep transepts. The 
general type of spire exhibited at Newark 
belongs to the Lincolnshire class, that is to 
say, it possesses a parapet together with 
broaches and pinnacles. The magnificent 
steeple of Grantham, Lincolnshire, bears such 
a striking resemblance to that at Newark that 
they may be works of the same architect, and 
although in different counties they are both 
little removed from the adjacent border. 
These two magnificent steeples are situated 
upon that flat level land which forms an exten¬ 
sive plain to the west of Lincolnshire, and 
south of Yorkshire, and north-east of Leices¬ 
tershire ; a rich alluvial stretch of land devoid 
of picturesqueness, but highly productive and 
abounding in fine churches, castles and ancient 
mansions. Our forefathers seem to have 


delighted in adorning such localities with fine 
architecture. Of course, water-carriage was 
abundant and the population large, and they 
felt that it was a case in which nature depended 
for ornament upon the hand of man, and so 
they planted and built and really rendered it 
beautiful. These were localities where archi¬ 
tecture had nothing to compete with it, and the 
question will often suggest itself, Is architecture 
more striking where the landscape is attractive, 
or is the reverse the case ? One would at first 
be inclined to answer in the affirmative, were 
it not for the beautiful effect of such places as 
Durham, Mont St. Michel, in Normandy, and 
Limburg in Germany, where the mixture of 
picturesque architecture and beautiful scenery 
presents such fascinating pictures to the eye. 

Nottinghamshire has some very fine churches 
—for example, St. Mary’s, Nottingham, a 
noble example of a cruciform Perpendicular 
parish church; Worksop, the remains of a 
Norman abbey church, etc.; but it is nothing 
like so rich in ecclesiastical architecture as the 
neighbouring counties of Lincolnshire, York¬ 
shire, or Leicestershire. 
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THE GIRL’S OWN RARER. 


MY MUSEUM OF EASTERN CURIOS. 


By Mrs. BRIGHTWEN, Author of “ Rambles with Nature Students,” etc. 


PART VIII. 

The Migratory Locust 
(Pachetylus Migratorius). 

The locust, that insect of which we read so 
often in Scripture, still continues to be a 
grievous plague in many parts of the world. 
Whole provinces are rendered bare and 
desolate in the space of a few days after the 
appearance of the hordes of locusts. The sky 
is darkened by their countless numbers, and, 
after their destructive work is ended and they 
have devoured every green leaf and blade of 
grass, their dead bodies lie in heaps upon the 
ground, corrupting the air and often causing 
fatal attacks of pestilence. 

A few stray locusts, driven by some un¬ 
toward wind, occasionally visit our own shores. 
One such specimen was picked up near 
Worthing and sent to me alive, some years 
ago. With great interest I watched the 
creature eating the grass with which I supplied 
it. It held each blade between its fore feet 
and then its great jaws set to work, and very 
quickly leaf after leaf disappeared. I could 
well realise the havoc that would be wrought 
in a field of growing corn by a flight of these 
devouring insects. 

It is recorded that in 1748 a swarm of 
locusts alighted at Bristol and so devastated 
the oaks, elms and other trees that their 
branches were left absolutely bare. It was a 
gala time for the rooks, for they did good 
service in clearing away the destructive insects. 
Again in 1845, 1846 and 1847 locust swarms 
appeared in Yorkshire and also near London. 

I had a tantalising experience one summer, 
when staying at Woodhall Spa, in Lincoln¬ 
shire. Whilst strolling over some waste land, 
looking for wild flowers, suddenly a locust rose 
out of the grass close to my feet, spread its 
great glistening wings and flew away in a 
moment quite beyond my reach. I watched 
its undulating flight for several hundred yards, 
and I even tried to follow it, but I saw that it 
flew over a hedge at last into a private garden, 
where I did not like to intrude. It was 
interesting to have caught even this hasty 
glimpse of such a rare visitant. 

The wings of my dried locust measure five 
inches across when expanded, and the one I 
saw living must have been fully as large, for 
it looked like a small bird. 

The straight flight of the locust is so entirely 
unlike the zigzag of the dragon-fly or any 
other insect that there could be no mistake as 
to its being a stray specimen of the migratory 
locust. The ordinary colour of this insect is a 
greenish brown mottled with darker tints. No 
doubt they vary according to climate, for some 
specimens sent to me from the Cape of Good 
Hope have pink under-wings. The eggs of 
the migratory locust are about the size and 
shape of rice grains, and are laid in masses here 
and there in the ground. The country people 
are often employed to collect and burn these 
eggs in the hope of staying the impending 
plague. 

Several species of locusts are amongst the 
“ flying, creeping ” creatures, pronounced to 
be “clean” by the law of Moses, and they 
still form a common article of food for the poor 
in many countries. In some places the locusts 
are dried and then ground into a kind of meal, 
of which cakes are made and baked like bread. 
An Algerine journal gives a recipe for locust 
croquets served with wine sauce. Animals 
eat dried locusts greedily ; advantage is there¬ 
fore taken of the arrival of a swarm of these 
insects, and sacks are quickly filled and the 


contents dried and salted so as to be laid up 
in store as cattle food. 

The characteristics of the locusts are vividly 
described by the prophet Joel. Under the 
name of the “army” (Joel ii. 11, 20) one of 
these terrible visitations is shadowed forth ; “ a 
day of darkness” refers to the light being 
obscured by the locust clouds, which travellers 
say sometimes extend a mile in length and 



LOCUST (WALKING.) 


half a mile in breadth. “ A fire devouretli 
before them ” (Joel ii. 3). This describes the 
bare appearance of the fields after their 
ravages, as though flames had burnt up every 
green thing—a fertile plain, beautiful as a 
garden, being left as barren as a wilderness. 
Even trees are not spared (Joel i. 7) ; the 
bark is devoured, and only ghastly white 
branches remain. I have a tree branch thus 
barked by rabbits, which I keep in mv museum 
to illustrate this verse. Joel ii. 4 : there 
may be two reasons for comparing locusts 
to horses: their great speed and orderly 
arrangement, and also their possessing a 
certain resemblance to a horse’s head, for 
which reason the Italians call them cavalletta . 

Joel ii. 5 alludes to the great noise of their 
clattering wing-cases. The sound is compared 
to the rumbling of chariots, the roaring of fire, 
and the noise of battle. To some extent I can 
confirm this, for when visiting a garden in 
Normandy I heard a sound like a watchman’s 
rattle and something scarlet whizzed past me. 
I carefully sought for the insect that made the 
sound, but only after a long search I discovered 
that the noise was made by a kind of grass¬ 
hopper, having lovely scarlet under-wings, 
which appeared only in flight, and on alighting 
a pair of earth-coloured wing-cases instantly 
covered and concealed the bright tint of these 
under-wings. The noise made by a compara¬ 
tively small insect gave one some idea of the 
fearful sound which heralds the locust swarms. 



Joel ii. 6 forcibly portrays the sorrow of a 
ruined people. This is touchingly described 
by an eye-witness.* “ At the extremity of the 
field I saw the husbandmen bending over their 
staves and gazing with hopeless eyes upon the 
host of death, which swept like a destroying 
angel over the land, and consigned to ruin all 
the prospects of the year, for wherever that 


* Portugal and Galicia , by Lord Carnarvon. 


column winged its flight beneath its withering 
influence the golden glories of the harvest 
perished, and the leafy honours of the forest 
disappeared. There stood those ruined men, 
silent and motionless, overwhelmed with the 
magnitude of their calamity, yet conscious of 
their utter inability to control it.” 

Those who have watched the progress of a 
locust swarm confirm the accuracy of the 
prophet’s description in Joel ii. 7 of the 
straightforward march of the terrible army. 
It has thus been described by a traveller in 
Palestine.* “ When the head of the mighty 
column came in contact with the palace of 
the Emeer Assaad, the locusts did not take 
the trouble to wheel round the corners, but 
climbed the walls like men of war and marched 
over the top of it. So when they reached the 
house of Dr. Van Dyck, in spite of all his 
efforts to prevent it, a living stream rolled right 
over the roof.” 

The succeeding verses speak of the locusts 
entering in at the windows. This they could 
easily do, as open lattice-work is used in the 
East instead of glass. In verse 20 allusion is 
made to the pestilential odour resulting from 
the immense masses of dead and dying locusts 
lying in a state of decomposition. Even if the 
insects are driven by the wind far out to sea, 
there is no escape from their evil odour, 
since they float upon the surface and are at 
length thrown by the tide in heaps upon the 
shore. 

It is not easy to understand many of the 
figurative expressions used by the prophet 
Jcel, unless we know something about locusts 
and their habits. I can but hope my readers 
may find that the foregoing explanations will 
throw some light upon difficult passages in the 
book of Joel, and that these may tend to make 
the prophecy more interesting and instructive. 


Village Dwellings in the East. 

The fellaheen or villagers in Palestine live in 
small flat-roofed houses, which, to our ideas, 
present every kind of discomfort. 

The Rev. James Neil thus graphically 
describes these dwellings.f “ With us rooms 
have chimneys, and the fires for warming and 
cooking purposes are lighted in fireplaces below 
the chimney-flues. But in ordinary Eastern 
houses there are no chimneys, and in all the 
village houses the fireplace is on the stone 
floor in the middle of their one room. Logs 
of wood are the only fuel used for heating 
purposes, but they cook their food with dried 
cow-dung. 

“ The sole provision made for carrying away 
the smoke is a number of holes over the door 
of the room communicating with the outer air, 
and the casements of the tiny windows, which 
are generally unglazed, though in the cold 
weather these latter are closed with rude 
shutters. Green wood has often to be burnt 
on this primitive hearth, and the pungent 
smoke arising from such fires is most distressing 
to the nostrils, throat and eyes of the occu¬ 
pants of the room. Hence the allusion in the 
Bible to the terrible annoyance caused by 
smoke, especially when, as in very cold weather 
these wood fires have to be kept burning all 
day (Prov. x. 26, Isa. lxv. 5). The black¬ 
ened state of the ceiling—never more than 
seven feet high—may well be imagined. 

“ In almost all village houses more than one 


* The Land and the Boole. 
f Pictured Palestine (Nisbet & Co.). 
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third of the single apartment of which it 
consists is given up to the oxen, the ass, the 
horse or the mule, if the owner is rich enough 
to possess any of the latter. In the winter, 
especidly if it be wet, the householder’s 
animals pass the night here. The rest of the 
room is on a raised dais, approached by three 
or four stone steps. This is where the family 
live, for it forms their dining-room, bedroom, 
and kitchen all in one. 

“ A clay rounded oven, some three feet deep, 
is sunk in the middle of the raised part of the 


EASTERN INTERIOR. 

room, so that its ball-like head, with a large, 
round-aperture at one side,-rises just above the 
earthern floor. The fuel used for this oven is 
always the wild grass and rough herbage 
growing round the village. Here, after the 
bread is baked, the mouth of the oven being 
closed by a stone slab, a low table is placed 
with a large coverlid upon it. Round this the 
family sit for their meals, and at night during 
the winter, they sleep on their thin mattresses, 
which are so laid on the floor as to bring all 
their feet near the oven.” 


My model of an Eastern house shows the 
raised dais, the manger. f<?r the cattle, the 
small unglazed window, the mill for grinding 
corn, the clotlies-chest made of sun-dried clay, 
and the lamp-stand, which in such low-pitched 
dark dwellings must be of essential use. 
Against the outside wall is the flight of stairs 
leading to the flat house-roof, on which in the 
hot season the family spend the night, glad 
to obtain fresh air and a measure of coolness 
after the burning heat of the day. 

(To be continued.) 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


MEDICAL. 

May. —There is in the public mind a deeply-rooted 
idea that a murmur over the heart necessarily 
means that the valves are diseased, and that the 
person has an incurable disease of the heart. This 
is absolutely untrue. Murmurs arc extremely 
frequent in the hearts of persons who are not 
suffering from valvular disease. Murmurs do not 
occur in health, but in simple anaemia occur the 
loudest murmurs that are ever heard. Your 
symptoms can all be referred to gastric ulcer; they 
are due to the stomach, not to the heart. The 
condition of heart which you describe is that met 
with in nearly all cases of gastric ulcer. True 
organic disease of the heart in young persons is 
practically invariably due to acute rheumatism. 

The Mother of a Soldier.— It is early days yet to 
say anything definite about the new preventive 
treatment for typhoid fever. The idea of inocu¬ 
lating persons exposed to infectious diseases 
against their becoming infected is not new. 
Vaccination was the first real triumph of preventive 
medicine; and it is to be hoped that now that we 
understand what infection is and what produces 
immunity to disease, other ways of preventing 
disease may be discovered. As regards the so- 
called vaccination against typhoid, all that can be 
said is that the results so far are extremely grati¬ 
fying. In one regiment in India, in which all the 
soldiers were immunised, the number of cases of 
typhoid fever was extremely low, far lower than it 
had been for many years. Judging from the 
clinical aspect of the disease, it is doubtful if 
immunity against typhoid lasts for life. We cannot 
even form a guess how long the immunity lasts, but 
it is probably over three years. There is absolutely 
no danger in the inoculation. Of course, until it 
has been tried for some time longer, we must look 
upon the proceeding as a pure experiment, but an 
experiment which all modern medicine tells us 
should be successful, and one which, as far as it 
has gone, has not belied the great faith that has 
been put upon it. Were we going to India, we 
should be inoculated against typhoid without delay. 

Sheila. —We have just published an account of 
the cause and treatment of acne. The subject is 
one which we have frequently discussed in this 
column. 


Ella.— Evening papers are desperately fond of new 
cures and new theories of cancer! The subject is 
one in which the public is deeply interested, and so 
it is not wonderful that it appears so frequently 
when news is short. The theory that you read as 
“ new ” is as old as the hills, and was taught many, 
many years ago. It is no theory that cancer is a 
downgrowth of cells through their basement mem¬ 
brane. It is a fact, but it in no way touches the 
. cause of this terrible malady. Everything points 
to cancer being the reaction of the body against an 
. organism, and we have no doubt that in a few years 
this, which is still a theory, will become a recognised 
fact. A disease caused by micro-organisms is a 
disease for which a rational treatment may be dis¬ 
covered, for it is a disease which can be studied, 
and which can be appreciated by the human mind. 
Most diseases which are not infectious are abso¬ 
lutely beyond our powers either to understand or 
to cure. 

Violet. —You can do nothing to alter the prominence 
of your ears. Leave your ears alone, and above all 
beware of quarks, for prominent ears are a common 
excuse for those gentry to fleece their victims. For 
vour hands, you might try a little gentle massage. 
Rub your fingers for ten minutes twice a day, and 
see if that improves them. Always rub upwards 
towards the hand. 

Holly.— Use a spray for your throat of menthol dis¬ 
solved in paroleine (1 in 8). The spray is best used 
every morning and evening. Pastilles or lozenges 
of rhatany and black currant, or menthol, may also 
help to relieve you. For dandruff, wa»h your head 
in solution of borax, and rub a very little sulphur 
ointment into the scalp. You need not touch the 
hair with the ointment. It is good to use a hard 
hair-brush, and to use it frequently. 

Ivy. —Certainly not! Baths are good at all times of 
the day. People usually bathe in the morning or 
the evening for convenience. The morning bath 
has an advantage of being more refreshing; the 
evening bath has an advantage in producing sleep. 

Scrutletails. —Bathe your feet twice daily in warm 
water to which a little borax has been added. Do 
not wear tight-fitting boots for longer than you can 
help, and change your stockings frequently. No, 
not with any certainty. 

Freda. —We advise you to have your eyes seen to by 
an oculist. Possibly the refraction is not correct. 


A Fond Mother. —There is no sight more unwel¬ 
come to a physician than a fat baby, for so often 
does it mean that the child’s health has been 
deliberately sacrificed by the endeavours of the 
mother to improve it. The vendors of patent foods 
for infants are responsible for a great deal of infant 
mortality. We do not say that foods for infants 
are ba«!, if properly used for the right cases, but 
.they are capable of doing so much harm that they 
have become a plague to civilisation. “ Dr. Mam¬ 
mon’s Patent Food” is advertised by a picture of 
a fine, fat, rickety baby. A young mother comes 
along, sees the advertisement, admires the picture 
of the fat baby, goes home and feeds her child upon 
Dr. Mammon’s food to make her fat. And she 
succeeds. Her baby becomes a shapeless mass of 
fat and as rickety as possible. We have not the 
objection to the unfortunate babies as “thin as a 
lath,” which have been starved ever since they 
were born, that we have to the fine, fat, rickety 
child; for, in truth, the former is the better speci¬ 
men, and stands more chance of living to maturity. 
If you give babies infants’ food at all, and we 
strongly dissuade you from doing anj'thing of the 
kind, you must not give it until the children have 
cut at least two teeth. Foods for infants are mainly 
farinaceous, and babies cannot digest farinaceous 
food until they have cut at least two teeth. 

Mercia. —The most common cause of one hip being 
higher than the other is that one leg is shorter than 
the other. It is quite a rare thing for both legs to 
be of equal length, differences of an eighth, or even 
of a third, of an inch in the length of the two Wmbs 
■being not at all uncommon. When one leg is 
shorter than its fellow the hip on that side drops, so 
as to enable both feet to touch the ground. T1 is 
dropping of the hip causes a slight amount of 
curvature of the backbone. 

Mabel Florence. —Atmemia is a name given to any 
condition in which the blood is deficient. It is a 
generic term, applied equally to the bloodlessness 
after excessive bleeding, or that of the last stage of 
cancer. Chlorosis is a special kind of amcmia, 
which is met with almost exclusively in young 
women. Chlorosis is the form of anamiia which 
yields most readily to treatment, and it can prac¬ 
tically always be cured by iron. The indentation 
of the. tongue by the teeth is frequently present in 
anamiia and some forms of dyspepsia. 
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STUDY" AND STUDIO. 

%* We have received some interesting anonymous 
oems, of which the first is “ The Harvest Morn.’’ 
Vill the author kindly write again ? The letter <if 
any were sent) has gone astray. All compositions 
for criticism should be signed by their author’s 
nom de plume. 

Miss Mabel L. Warm; writes to tell us of the Pick¬ 
wickian Literary Club, a society for mutual im¬ 
provement for young people. They have a magazine 
in which they note all their doings, distance is no 
object, and they would be pleased to enrol members 
from any part of the country. Address for par¬ 
ticulars, Miss M. L. Warne, Cleveland Cottage, 
Kirby Road, Stokesley. 

Olr Nan. —We can sincerely congratulate you on 
the verses you enclose, as being above the average 
of those sent to us for criticism. One line, 

“ So close that we shall always stand before His 
face,” 

is two syllables too long. But the thought is 
touching ; the metre is appropriate and generally, 
well sustained. You should (to. turn to your letter) 
say, “ whom I was leaving,” and spell acquaintance 
with two c’s. 

Our distant friend, Trix Mills (South Australia).— 
Many thanks for )-our delightful letter, telling us of 
the pleasure you enjoy in corresponding with your 
friends found through this column. Miss L. van 
Rees changed her address to Bockenheiiuer 
Landstr. 16, Frankfort-a-M. Your writing is 
rather childish and unformed for 3 r our age, but if 
you take pains, you can make it into a good hand. 

Our little South Australian friend, Mary Isabel 
Mills. —Many thanks also for your charming letter, 
which we have enjoyed reading. We are inserting 
your request. 

OUR OPEN LETTER BOX. 

Ivy is answered by Aliena, two anonymous corre¬ 
spondents, Toby, and Elsii; M. Tay, who kindly 
sends a copy of the poem. It is by Charles Kingsley, 
and is a rhyming letter addressed to his friend, Tom 
Hughes—an invitation to the latter to spend a 
holiday in Wales. “ The Invitation,” as the poem 
is called, will be found in the second volume of the 
Memorials of Charles Kingsley, edited by his wife. 

Miss G. Locke, Bedford House, Aylesbury, Bucks, 
asks us to beg a reader of The Girl’s Own Paper 
to send her a copy of the poem “Evangeline.” 
(“ Evangeline ” is by Longfellow 7 , and can be found 
in any edition of his works.) 

Una (Ireland) inquires for the author of a poem, 
entitled “ The Landing of Cleopatra.” It begins:— 

“ Flutes in the summer air, 

Harps in the porphyry halls, 

And the low deep hum of the people’s prayer 
With its heart-breathed swells and falls.” 

If. B. informs L. J. C. that there is a book by the 
Rev. F. B. Meyer, called The Bells of Is, which is 
founded on the story to which she refers. FI. B. 
thinks it contains a poem on the same subject. 

“ Young Australia,” The Manse, Ashfield, Sydney, 
Australia, wishes to know if anyone can tell her of 
a piece of music, “ Diimmerstunden,” by Ludwig 
Schytte, Op. 84, No. 4. (Our correspondent might 
write to some good music warehouse, e.g., Messrs. 
Augener, Regent Street, London, W.) 


Miss Mabel Collier James, Tamerton Foliot House, 
Crown Hill, R.S.O., South Devon, kindly copies 
out “ The Invitation,” by Charles Kingsley, for 
Ivy. 

Miss Rita Cooper asks for the author of the follow¬ 
ing lines, and where they occur:— 

“ The better days of life are ours, 

The worst can be but mine, 

The storm that lowers, 

The sun that shines, 

Shall never more be thine.” 

Marie informs Heliotrope that the poem, “The 
Two Churchbuilders,” ma3 r be found in No. 4 of 
Royal Star Readers . 

Miss E. Gardiner asks for the remainder of Dr. 
Monsell’s hymn for SeptuagesimaSunday, in which 
the words occur:— 

“And when the evening closes 
And Thou dost summon me 
Home to receive the wages 
Of all my toil for Thee, 

To me will nought be ow'ing.” 

We have examined two collections of Dr. Monsell’s 
hymns in vain. Will some reader kindly* say in 
what book this one is to" be found ? 

We acknowledge another anonymous reply about 
“ The Inventor’s Wife.” 


INTE RN AT I ON AL COR RES PON DENCE. 

*** We shall bo grateful if our correspondents, es¬ 
pecially those from remote parts of the world, will 
kindly write their addresses with such distinctness 
that no mistake is possible. 

Young Australia wishes to correspond with a 
German girl of her own age (16), each writing in 
her own language. She is willing to correct the 
correspondent’s English. Address, The Manse, 
Ashfield, Sydney, Australia. 

Mary Isabel Mills, Beetaloo Station, via Laura, 
S. Australia, offers to send a South Australian post¬ 
card (pictorial or plain) to anyone who is collecting. 

The names and addresses of readers asking for 
exchange of pictorial post-cards are as follows:— 
Miss J. Niblett, Upham, Ledbury; Miss Ida 
Edmiston, 146, Milward Road, Hastings, and Miss 
Katie Johnson, Rock Mount, King’s Heath, Bir¬ 
mingham (foreign cards wanted); N. J. M., 11, 
Rubislaw Terrace, Aberdeen, N.B.; Miss Tina 
Macdiarmid, 30=;, Great Western Road, Aberdeen ; 
Miss Flora Macdonald, Chalfont St. Giles, 
Slough, Bucks (Scotch, Irish, and foreign cards 
wanted); Miss B. Perrktt, Hill House, Old Sod- 
bun, Gloucestershire (Norwegian, Swiss, Russian, 
and German cards); Miss Charlotte White, 
Yaverland Manor, Brading, Isle of Wight (foreign 
stamps wanted in exchange for English cards, also 
exchange of stamps suggested) ; Miss May de 
Rakovszky, 10, Museumgasse, Budapesth, Hun¬ 
gary (would like to exchange illustrated post¬ 
cards, written in English, French, or German, with 
3 7 oung ladies living in Scotland, Wales, Denmark, 
Spain, Canada, Malta, and Egypt). 

Miss C. Store, Court Le>-s, Brandon, Grantham, 
Lincolnshire, and Miss T- R- Taylor, 22, Lynmoutli 
Road, Stamford Hill, London, N., would like to 
exchange stamps with Ren it, Rhodesia. 

Caroline Warwick, xii. Storchengasse, 14, Vienna, 
Austria, would like to correspond in French with a 
French girl aged about eighteen. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Awfully Perplexed. —We should imagine that the 
manager of a brick yard would be in receipt of a 
good salary; but we do not think that the amount 
paid annually would be universally the same. It 
would depend on the number of cmploves, and the 
size of the 3*ard, and importance of the business. 
He would tell your father, when proposing for you, 
what the amount of his income was, what private 
means he had, and of aii3 r expectations he might 
also have. We do not see that 3 7 our match with a 
manager of a good firm would be unsuitable for 
3‘ou, “as a farmer’s daughter,” unless 3'our father 
could make a really good settlement on you. There 
are farmers in a very small way. But if you have 
£800 of 3 7 our own, 3*ou might expect the manager, 
at least, to insure his life, in case 3 0U were lelt a 
widow, and 3 r our own money should be invested 
and legally settled on 3'ou and any children of 
yours. 

Sally. —If the linen or calico be deepl3 7 scorched, 
nothing will restore the burnt fibre; if only dis¬ 
coloured, dip the part so injured in a solution of 
unboiled starch, and leave the article damp out on 
the grass, or, at least, out of doors at night, 
especially if frosty. 

Cyclamen. —The whole egg should be beaten up for 
application to the head, washing out with scentless 
soap and soft water. Your writing is so illegible 
we cannot read the whole of it. As sauce for cold 
meat—supposing it to be beef—nothing could be 
better than horseradish sauce, a recipe for which 
3 r ou will find in any cookery book. For fruit sauce 
we can recommend gooseberry sauce. Boil the 
gooseberries unripe, drain, and rub them through a 
sieve; add a pat of butter, and season with sugar. 
This may be used also with roast goose and 
mackerel. Of course apple sauce is alwa3 7 s avail¬ 
able, and both fruits tinned when not in season. 

A. C.—Have you ever tried carrot jam as an inex¬ 
pensive variety for breakfast use ? Boil some 
carrots till quite tender ; rub them through a sieve. 
To one pound of pulp add three-quarters of a pound 
of white sugar, and boil together till firm as ordinary 
jam. When nearly cold add the juice and grated 
rinds of two fine lemons, and a teaspoonful of 
essence of cloves. Make a small quantity at first 
to see whether it be liked. You ma} 7 also make a 
fairly good jam of parsnips. 

Dolly. —We believe that the colour of fresh flowers 
can be changed by dipping the stems into liquid 
ammonia, when violet-coloured flowers will turn 
green and white ones yellow. But the change will 
only last for a few hours, when the natural colours 
will return. If you had only a few white flowers— 
say marguerites—to place on the table at afternoon 
tea, for example, you might improve your little 
bouquet and mystify your guests; and it would 
supply some amusement. But, in saying this much, 
it is only from hearsay, or reading of the phenome¬ 
non, as we never saw the experiment made. Three- 
pennyworth of the ammonia would suffice, and it 
might be amusing to try it. 

Oak Leaf.— Pressing back the insensible skin at the 
root of the nails does not always serve to show the 
white half-circles. Small nails show very little, 
and one nail may show none on the same hand 
wfliere they are visible on the other fingers. 

St. Choe. —We have very recently given a recipe for 
marrons glaces. Look back for it amongst our 
answers. 
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A SPRINGTIDE 
ROMANCE. 

By CLARA THOMSON, Author of “ The 
Courtship of Catherine West,” etc. 


CHAPTER III. 


Elizabeth, as \vas natural with one in 
whom imagination and feeling were so 
strongly developed, was subject to great 
alternations of cheerfulness and depres¬ 
sion. She could not view life equably, 
and when things went wrong with her 
they went very wrongindeed; just as when 
things went well, life was unspeakably 
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sweet, and even the dingy squares of Blooms¬ 
bury were transformed into a delectable land. 
And she had so poor an opinion of herself 
that when the doubt of John Hamilton’s 
sincerity had once entered her mind it grew to 
the proportions of a settled conviction. How 
vain and foolish she had been! What did a 
paper, and books, and a few flowers mean ? 
Nothing at all, and if they did, must she 
suppose that the attraction she had had for 
him was to be permanent ? Men did these 
things- 

However, Elizabeth’s experience had long 
ago taught her that the best cure for an aching 
heart is plenty of hard work. Fortunately, 
Mrs. Jasper, who, having no children of her 
own, made it her greatest delight to gather 
those of other people round her, took Gladys 
off her hands, often calling for her early in the 
morning, and not sendiug her back till late at 
night. Naturally she asked Elizabeth to go 
too, but she was too busy to accept. Moreover, 
I-Iamilton was continually with Mr. Jasper, and 
Elizabeth felt that she did not want to meet 
him just then. She was so much humiliated 
at having attached so much significance to his 
attentions that she could hardly b?ar to think 
of him, and yet she thought of him incessantly, 
day and night. So much introspection and 
perplexity had the effect of thoroughly con¬ 
fusing her as to the real bearings of the case ; 
but when sometimes she seemed to see more 
clearly, she was filled with a passionate desire 
to serve him ; and her only idea of serving him 
was to behave in such a way that if, in his 
desertion of her—if desertion it could be 
called—he had any pangs of conscience, she 
might at least convey to him the impression 
that she did not consider herself as having any 
claim on him. She had an instinctive feeling 
that his native chivalry would oblige him to 
answer any expectations that he thought he 
had raised in her ; that, in brief, he would 
propose to her if he imagined that he had led 
her to expect it. 

But though they seldom met, she often 
heard of him from Gladys, who scarcely ever 
came home without quoting something that 
Mr. Hamilton had done or said. She evidently 
ad/niied him very much, and the attraction 
seemed mutual—as, said Elizabeth to herself, 
was the most natural thing in the world, for 
Gladys was growing prettier every day, and in 
the well-cut clothes that Mrs. Jasper had 
insisted on buying for her, looked not only 
beautiful, but actually imposing. What a 
vision she was as she came in one bright April 
morning, her hands full of golden daffodils 
and pink anemones that Mrs. Jasper had sent 
for Elizabeth, the sun gleaming on her 
wonderful hair, her face glowing, and her eyes 
sparkling with the pleasure of life! And 
Elizabeth, trying to quiet the unrest at her 
heart, turned impatiently to her work again, 
but when Gladys had gone, snatched away in 
the Jaspers’ brougham, which had been waiting 
outside, some hot tears fell on the keys of the 
typewriter that she was using. 

She worked hard all day, hardly waiting to 
take a hasty meal, and had the satisfaction of 
sending off her last sheets to the publisher’s 
office before her sister returned, looking a 
little weary and subdued. The intellectual 
and emotional strain of the day had made 
Elizabeth tired also, and she was a trifle 
absent-minded. 

“I wish you would say something, Bessie,” 
cried Gladys at last, petulantly, after walking 
about the room and throwing her cloak on one 
chair and her gloves in another. 

“ What shall I say, dear ? ” asked Elizabeth, 
smiling. “ Come and sit clown by the fire, 
and talk ‘ secrets ’ as you used to in the nursery 
at home.” 

Gladys came and sat down but said nothing, 
only she looked into the fire with those 
wonderful eyes and gave a deep sigh. 


“ What is that for ? ” questioned her sister. 
“ Are you tired, or are you sad ? ” 

“ Oh, Elizabeth,” exclaimed Gladys. “ I 
wish I were a little girl again” 

“What is the matter?” Elizabeth put 
her arm tenderly round her. “Is it Mr. 
Clavering ? ” 

“ Oh, Bessie, how did you guess ? ” 

“It wasn’t very difficult. Well, what did 
he say ? ” 

“ I don’t know—a lot of rubbish. You 
know, Elizabeth, I didn’t mean to flirt, but I 
suppose—I did encourage him. And then, 
after dinner, when the gentlemen came up¬ 
stairs, he would take me into the conservatory. 
And I ought not to have gone, but—I 
thought it would be such fun to have a—well, 
you know. Oh, don’t think me horrid and 
vain! ” 

“ And then ? ” 

“ He began to call me 1 dear,’ and tried to 
take my hand, and said that he had loved me 
ever since that first time at the Red ferns’, and 
didn’t I like him a little, and so on. Oh, I 
was so frightened—he seemed so sure, and I 
never meant him to think that! ” 

“ And what did you say ? ” 

“ Oh, I only got dreadfully angry, and said 
he was quite mistaken in thinking I had ever 
given him any encouragement, or done any¬ 
thing to make him think I liked him in that 
way. It was not quite true, Bessie, because, 
of course, I have; but I didn’t know how 
frightfully angry a man could be.” 

“ And how did it all end ? ” 

“Well, I was so tired, and he went so 
white, and his eyes simply flamed, and he said 
I was heartless and a greal deal more like that; 
and then, Elizabeth, it was dreadfully weak- 
minded, but I found I was crying, ancl he put 
his arm round me. Why do people think 
they can do those thiugs to me ? Oh, I can 
never respect myself again ! However, at last 
I made him understand that I really meant it, 
aud he stopped and grew calm, but he looked 
so dreadfully disappointed that I wanted to 
cry again. I was so glad to come away.” 

“ How did you get home ? Did Mrs. Jasper 
send the carriage ? ” 

“ Yes, and oh, I forgot, Mr. Hamilton was 
there, and I think he guessed I was upset 
because he came and talked to me on the sofa, 
and was kinder than ever. How splendid 
he is! ” 

Elizabeth did not appear to have noticed 
the last remark. She went on absently patting 
her sister’s hand, in her soothing way. 

“ Gladys, I want to know if you refused 
Mr. Clavering simply because you don’t like 
him enough—or whether—you might have 
liked him enough if there hadn’t been some¬ 
body else ? ” 

Gladys went scarlet. 

“ Oh, please don’t,” she said, sinking down 
on the floor, aud hiding her face in her sister’s 
lap. 

“My poor darling!” cried Elizabeth, 
fearing for the moment that this was another 
case of unrequited affection. “ Won’t you 
tell me more ? I might be able to help 
you.” 

Gladys looked up, smiling through her 
tears. 

“No,” she said quickly, “I’m sure you 
couldn’t. And it’s very silly to cry, because I 

think, that is, I am nearly sure-” 

She did not finish the sentence, but her 
expression of entire content satisfied Elizabeth 
that Gladys, at least, was happy in her secret. 
She had no shadow of doubt as to the 
identity of the man into whose keeping her 
sister had given her heart, and she knew that 
there was to be no abatement in the full 
measure of the sacrifice required of her. 
Long after Gladys had gone to sleep she lay 
gazing wide-eyed into the darkness. She 
tossed from side to side all night and 


welcomed with a feeling of relief the dawn of 
the grey day that found her almost incapable 
of mental effort. 

On the breakfast table was a letter from 
Mrs. Redfern, asking her whether she and 
Gladys could possibly join them for a week at 
their villa at Maidenhead ; they were forming 
a party for the week after Easter, and it 
would be such a pleasure to have the girls. If 
Elizabeth could not go, perhaps she would 
trust Gladys alone. Mrs. Redfern would 
take all possible care of her, and, besides, the 
Jaspers were coming, so she would have 
plenty of friends. 

Gladys looked so pleased when she heard of 
this invitation, that though Elizabeth had 
immediately decided that acceptance on her 
own part was impossible, she had not the 
heart to refuse it for her sister. Gladys would 
be obliged to go back soon to her dull life at 
home, and it was a pity for her not to have 
every chance of enjoyment now. Still, in the 
light of last night’s confidences, Elizabeth 
could not help feeling a little anxious. 
Gladys was so young and inexperienced, who 
could tell what might happen ? But then 
there was Mrs. Jasper. On the whole, there 
could not be much risk, so she sat down and 
accepted the invitation. 

After it was posted she had a return of 
hesitation, and wondered whether she was 
looking after her sister properly. Gladys had 
gone with Mrs. Jasper to a private view, and 
she was all alone, but her head ached too 
badly to let her work, and at last she decided 
that she would take a holiday, and go and sit 
in a quiet corner of Hyde Park. She put on 
her hat, and was just turning the corner of the 
road when she came face to face with John 
Hamilton. She was too miserable to notice 
how his face brightened at her approach, as 
he raised his hat and turned to walk beside 
her. 

“ May I come a little way with you ? ” he 
said. “ If you are not too busy.” 

“ No, I am not busy. My head ached. I 
was going to the Park for some fresh air.” 

He hailed a passing hansom and, before 
she knew what he was doing, made her get in 
and seated himself beside her. Elizabeth 
was very quiet; she was thinking what this 
drive would have meant to her a month before. 
Now, though he was close to her, and the 
breeze blew her fichu across his knee, she felt 
as if a great barrier had grown up between 
them. She could not be natural, and they 
fell into an awkward silence, only broken 
by a few commonplace and conventional 
remarks. 

The Marble Arch was soon reached, and he 
led her past the beds flaming with scarlet 
tulips and fragrant with white hyacinths to a 
seat in a comparatively unfrequented spot. 
But though the chestnut trees were spreading 
out their tiny green palms to catch the 
sunlight, and the birds sang a jubilant carol 
in the branches, and from the distant paths 
the happy laughter of children rang clear and 
loud, nothing could disperse the sadness 
which possessed her. At last he broke the 
silence. 

“ Miss May, will you be angry if I ask you 
a very plain question ? ” 

Elizabeth turned a pitiful white face full of 
entreaty towards him. 

“ Why are you changed ? ” he asked, 
ignoring the mute petition in her eyes. 
“ Why do you avoid me ? Why will you not 
let me be your friend ? ” 

Ah, he had gone the wrong way about, to 
mention friendship. Was it thus she had 
thought of him all these weeks, and must he 
take this way, she thought bitterly, to define 
the innocence of his intentions ? 

“ Your friend ? ” she said, slightly raising 
her eyebrows. “ Of course we are friends. I 
have been very busy, and have not had much 
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time to go out.” Her frigid manner seemed 
to put him miles away. 

He made another attempt. 

“I meant—it may have been very pre¬ 
sumptuous of me—but I thought that—I 
might be of some use to you—if you would 
let me—in your writing.” 

That was not what he had meant to say; 
he longed to take from her that daily care 
about ways and means, he longed to make her 
tell him something of the difficulty and 
struggle, and then to beg her to let him take 
the burden on his shoulders for ever. But she 
construed it all amiss, and thought that he 
was affecting the patron to compensate her for 
the loss of a lover. 

“ Thank you, but I do not need any help. 
Mr. Jasper is very kind to me.” 

There was a pause, during which a thrush 
in the chestnut tree sang louder than ever. 

“By the way,” she said, to change the 
subject, “my sister is making one of Mrs. 
Redfern’s party.” 

“And you?” he asked with sudden 
eagerness. 

“No,” she said, “ I don’t care about it, but 
she will enjoy it very much. Everything is 
new to her at present.” 

“ She is a charming girl,” he said heartily. 
If Elizabeth would not talk about hersell, this 
sister might form a convenient pretext for 
intimate conversation. “ She is so fresh and 
natural; it is no wonder that she is so 
popular. Red fern raves about her, would 
like to put her in his next picture, he tells me, 
if she will sit to him.” 

“Oh, I hope not!” cried Elizabeth in 
sudden alarm. 

“ So do I! ” he exclaimed so fervently that 
all her previous suspicions were confirmed. 

“The fact is,” he went on, still trying to 
lead the conversation into confidential chan¬ 
nels, “your sister is almost too young to be 
left to manage much for herself.” 

“ She will have Mrs. Jasper and Mrs. 
Redfern,” answered Elizabeth coldly, resent¬ 
ing his remark, partly because it betrayed so 
much interest in her sister, and partly because 
of the implied hint at neglect on her own part. 

“ That is true, but they are both women of 
the world, and you know as well as I do that 
they consider a rich marriage the most de¬ 
sirable goal of a girl’s career. I think Mrs. 
Jasper had a great disappointment the other 
night.” 

“ Indeed ! ” said Elizabeth, with the air of a 


duchess, and he at once perceived that he had 
gone too far. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said. “I see, 
you think me impertinent. But your sister 
herself took me into her confidence.” 

“ Oh, dear ! ” thought Elizabeth. “What 
has Gladys been doing ? ” But aloud she 
only said, with an almost imperceptible shade 
of irony in her tone— 

“That was very sweet of her.” 

“And that,” he went on, blundering more 
and more, “ made me feel that I should like 
to help her—to help both of you—to have 
some right to—I am going to Maidenhead 
also ; you may trust me to see that she is well 
taken care of.” 

“ Thank you very much,” she answered, 
trying to speak graciously. She gave a little 
shudder and got up. “ It is getting cold, I 
think, and I must go back.” They walked 
slowly towards the gate, where he called a 
cab and put her in it. 

When Gladys came in from Mrs. Jasper’s, 
she found that her sister had gone to bed with 
a bad headache. 

Next day, however, Elizabeth managed to 
pull herselt together aud to go on with her 
work as usual. It was a busy week, for she 
had to help Gladys prepare for her visit, and, 
moreover, the proofs of her first long story 
began to come in. She hurried feverishly 
from one thing to another, finding her only 
consolation in incessant activity. She dreaded 
the pause that would come as soon as Gladys 
had set off and she was left alone without the 
necessity of perpetual self-control. For the 
hardest, yet perhaps the most salutary part of 
her grief was the obligation to keep it so 
sedulously concealed; the effort to appear 
unconcerned did actually induce a kind of 
indifference; yet she knew that when the 
circumstances that impelled disguise were 
withdrawn, the reaction would be all the more 
painful and dangerous. 

And so, when she had seen her sister drive 
away with Mrs. Jasper to the station, it was 
with only a mixed feeling of relief that she 
found herself alone. She had plenty of time 
now, for her book and Gladys were both out 
of the way; yet she did not welcome the 
leisure, nor did she feel energetic enough to 
make any fresh plans. Her evening lectures 
had ended with the winter session, and now 
the time that she had anticipated with so much 
joy as a partial holiday had at length arrived, 
she felt that some engrossing employment 


would have been preferable. All the colour 
had gone out of life ; she seemed to have come 
to the end of all things, and even the approach¬ 
ing publication of her book seemed to her of 
little account. Incapable of invention, she 
tried to study, and turned once more to the 
reading-room of the British Museum. The 
sight of the huge place, thronged with men 
and women of all ages, eagerly cramming the 
information that they would presently disgorge 
into more printed pages, filled her with disgust 
even for literature. All life was to her flat, 
stale, and unprofitable. 

This morbid state of mind was really the 
effect of extreme physical exhaustion, but 
there was no one to notice her pale face and 
heavy eyes, or to tell her that she must rest. 
But one day, getting off an omnibus at 
the corner of Tottenham Court Road, she 
suddenly found that the world had grown 
dark around her, and that the babel of street 
noises sounded dim and far away. She stood 
still a moment, and recovered herself suf¬ 
ficiently to walk to her rooms. 

“I believe I am going to be ill,” she 
thought to herself; and then there came a 
sudden vision of the cool shade of lime-trees, 
and the pink blossom of may-tree that waved 
over a sacred corner in the churchyard at 
home. If she could only get there, all would 
be well with her. 

How she did it she never knew; but she 
managed to put a few things in a bag, and to 
take the next train to Whiteham. The hot 
afternoon sun blazed on the windows of the 
compartment, but as the day wore on, it grew 
cooler, and long refreshing shadows lay under¬ 
neath the faint green of the trees. How sweet 
and cool was the evening air as she got out at 
the little station! The scent of full-uddered 
cows came from a farmyard near, and a quiet 
star or two began to glimmer in the pale sky, 
from which the rosy flush of sunset was slowly 
fading. As she toiled wearily up the dewy road 
it was still light enough for her to discern a 
well-known figure that was approaching. She 
hastened to it with a little cry of relief. 

Her father regarded her with a look of 
mingled delight and alarm. 

“What, Bessie! Is anything the matter? 
Is Gladys ill ? ” 

“ No, nothing.” She flung her arms round 
his neck. “ Only I have come home. Aren’t 
you glad to see me? Oh, father, I am so 
tired ! ” 

(To be concluded.) 
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Directions .—Our pattern is worked in stripes 
of crimson and gold-coloured purse silk in 
cross-stitch crochet, which is simply double¬ 
crochet, only you put the hook over the wool 
instead of under as in the ordinary way. A 
tiny pattern is worked at regular intervals on 
the stripes with a needle and variegated silks. 


Fancy rings and tiny gilded acorns complete 
our materials. 

The purse is crocheted lengthwise although 
in rounds or rows. 

To begin, make a chain of 75 stitches in 
crimson silk. 

On this crochet 11 rows of cross-stitch. 

Now comes a gold stripe 
of 2 rows as follows :— 

1 st Row. — I ordinary 
double-crochet stitch, 1 
chain, 1 hook in the next 
stitch, repeat from be¬ 
ginning. 

2 nd R 07 c '.—1 ordinary 
stitch, 1 chain, 1 in the 
next hole, repeat from 
beginning. 

After this the red stripe 
is repeated. 

In carrying out Row 6 
the slashing is worked in. 

For this make a chain 
of 50 stitches, miss 50 
cross-stitches, and then 
repeat for 6 rows. 


Then work alternately a gold-coloured 
stripe, and a stripe of 11 crimson cross-stitch 
rows. 

When all the crochet is done, work the 
pattern in olive-green and gold-coloured silk 
according to illustration. 



One pattern or stitch occupies or covers one 
whole cross-stitch. 

Now sew the edges of the purse together 
on the wrong side. 

The slashing or slit is bordered with a row 
of cross-stitch. As a finish sew the acorns on 
the ends. 
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AWAY TO THE WOODLAND GREEN. 

TWO-PART SONG. 


ist Voice. 


2nd Voice. 


Words by H. G. F. Taylou. Music by H. A. J. Campbell. 

Allegro vioderato. 
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LADY DYE'S REPARATION 


CHAPTER IX. 

spite of her 
little trou¬ 
bles, Ange¬ 
lique really 
enjoyed her 
life at the 
college. 
She studied 
hard, mak¬ 
ing the most 
of every ad- 
vantage, 
making a 
friend of 
every teach¬ 
er, making 
the very best 
out of each 
day’s work. 
She formed 
none of those close attachments so com¬ 
mon among school-girls. If she had an 
intimate companion it was Geraldine 
Ayre. For Geraldine, with all her elfish¬ 
ness, had intellect, and even a spark of 
genius, and her talks with Angelique 
revealed a quaint knowledge of things 
below the surface. She was daintily 
pretty, and had a calm fair little face, 
set in a cloud of light frizzy hair—the 
kind of face which did not in the least 
prepare you for some of the astounding 
remarks she chose to make. 

“ It does Dye good when I worry her,” 
she said, in reply to a remonstrance from 
Angelique. “If it were not for me she 
would get too big and blooming, and too 
stupidly sure of her own vast importance. 
I hum round her like a tiny fly, and use 
my little sting with ingenuity. It is a 
dear little sting,” added Geraldine, 
capering gracefully; “I wouldn’t part 
with it for all the world.” 

“I wish you would give it a rest,” 
said Angelique. 

“ I will, when Christmas comes. Are 
you going to spend Christmas with your 
people ? ” 

“ I have only two people to spend it 
with,” Angelique answered, with a little 
break in her voice. “ And I hope I shall 
go to them.” 

She did go to them. They were in 
rather humble lodgings in a sheltered 
part of the south coast, and very well 
satisfied with their quarters. It seemed 
as if several years had gone by since 
they had lived in Stone Cottage and 
heard the swallows chattering round the 
porch. Lucie was fragile still, but her 
cheeks had the freshness which the sea 
can give ; and there was a rested look 
on Aunt Emma’s face. 

“Angelique is older,” Lucie said, 
taking a critical survey of her sister. 
“And—yes—she’s prettier.” 

They did not speak much of Narrow- 
field, and Thurstan Clyde’s name was 
not mentioned once. Yet Angelique did 
not believe that Lucie had forgotten him : 
a sort of instinct had taught the little 
girl to be silent. There was a great deal 
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to say about Doctor Ray’s improved 
position, and the letters from abroad. 
And there were walks by the sea, and 
cosy evenings in the little parlour, when 
they read new books and magazines, 
and discussed the news of the day. It 
was a time of quiet happiness ; but under 
it all, Angelique’s heart was still 
conscious of a sense of loss. 

“ He has never belonged to me,” the 
girl said sternly to herself. “ What 
right have I to miss anything that was 
not mine ? I wonder if he ever gives me 
a thought nowadays ! No, I won’t 
wonder. I have hundreds of things to 
think about, and plenty of work to do.” 

Aunt Emma, who watched her nar¬ 
rowly, saw that she was busy and cheer¬ 
ful, always occupied, but in a subdued 
way, as if she were half afraid of waking 
something which had been laid down to 
sleep. If she had been disappointed 
her secret was well kept; and there was 
about her that quiet dignity which always 
comes from inward conquest. She said 
good-bye bravely, going back to her 
work with a bright hope of the coming 
summer. 

“ The winter and spring will pass like 
a dream,” she said. “ And when mid¬ 
summer comes I shall be set free.” 

But the winter had to be lived through, 
and it was a dreary one. Lady Dye 
pined for amusement, and chafed more 
and more at the restraints of the college. 
She had brought back tales of Christmas 
festivities in an old country house, where 
she had stayed with her mother, and 
had met all the people she wanted 
to see. 

“ I had some lovely presents, too,” 
she said complacently. “ And if you’re 
very much interested, I don’t mind 
showing you the one I like best.” 

A group of the elder girls had gathered 
round the fire in one of the class-rooms. 
It was an interval of rest between the 
hours of study and tea, a time that was 
sure to be filled up with quiet talk. Out 
of doors there was the beginning of a 
snow-storm ; the wind roared round the 
massive walls of the old mansion, and 
the trees in the avenue creaked and 
swayed in the gathering darkness. It 
was an evening which made Angelique 
think longingly of the dear ones in the 
seaside lodgings, and wonder how they 
fared. But Geraldine’s soft voice, close 
to her side, brought her thoughts back 
to the circle round the fire. 

“We are always interested in every¬ 
thing that concerns you, Dye,” she was 
saying sweetly. “ And it will give us a 
thrill when we see that bracelet.” 

Dye smiled a well-contented smile, 
and plunged her hand into the depths of 
her pocket. She brought out a narrow, 
oblong, morocco case, touched the 
spring, and let the lid fall back. 
Geraldine, leaning forward, clasped her 
hands and turned up her eyes in dramatic 
ecstasy. 

“I knew I should get a thrill, but I 
didn’t know it would be quite so strong,” 


she cried in a quavering voice. “ Please 
hold me, someone ! ” 

Within the case, on a nest of white 
satin, lay a really beautiful bracelet; a 
band of gold, richly fretted, and studded 
thickly with large turquoises interspersed 
with pearls. A slip of paper, with writing 
upon it, was curled inside the lid. 

Angelique, who had taken Geraldine 
round the waist, and given her a gentle 
shake, was graciously permitted to share 
in the general admiration. Case and 
bracelet were passed to her, and she 
read the words written on the paper in a 
clear hand. 

“ To dearest Dye, with much love from 
Bona Clyde.” 

At that moment Angelique had a thrill, 
a real one. This was a gift from 
Thurstan’s mother to his future bride. 
How plainly she could feel that last long 
pressure of his hand, and hear his parting 
w'ords as they stood at the gate. And 
what a longdistance already lay between 
those last words and now ! 

There are certain things—things which 
might have been ours—which we shall 
be able to look at calmly in the light of 
the life to come, but we cannot look at 
them here. Angelique’s hand trembled 
a little as she passed the bracelet back 
to its owner; no one saw that she was 
pale, no one noticed her silence. The 
loud gong suddenly sounded for tea, and 
they all got up, and hastened into the 
warm, well-lighted refectory. 

If she could have looked deep into the 
heart of Lady Dye, she would have pitied 
its miserable dissatisfaction and unrest. 
A good deal of envy is the result of sheer 
ignorance ; a clear insight into other 
lives would often make us better pleased 
with our own. It would scarcely be true 
to say that Angelique was envious, but 
she certainly thought that Dye was a 
happier girl than herself. There were 
many reasons for Dye Rivingstone’s 
secret anxiety and turmoil; her con¬ 
fidence in the future was by no means 
unshaken by doubts ; and, proudly as 
she bore herself, she was not quite sure 
that her heart’s desire would ever 
be won. 

Thurstan was kind, very kind, but 
there was always something a little cold 
in his kindness. And, when they had 
met at Christmas, she had been struck 
by a mysterious change in him. Others, 
too, had noticed this change; Lady 
Winstoke said boldy that he was out of 
health, and tried to make everyone 
think that she had discovered some 
secret malady. But Lady Bona and 
Will Norton knew that Thurstan was not 
ill, but sad. 

So Dye came back to the college with 
unsolved riddles in her head, and a great 
impatience for her freedom. Let her 
once come out into the world, fresh and 
beautiful, and then other men would be 
at her feet, and Thurstan’s jealousy 
would be aroused. Her mother counted 
confidently on her success ; Lady Bona 
had been more tender and maternal than 
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ever; there was every reason to hope 
that the future would realise her dream. 

Meanwhile she was terribly restless 
and studied reluctantly, with many 
lapses into laziness. Geraldine watched 
her with inquisitive eyes, and drew her 
own conclusions. Over the tea-cups she 
conveyed a slip of paper to Dye, and 
gazed at her with an amused expression 
while she read it. 

“I should like to go to her!” Dye 
said, looking up eagerly. “ Can’t it be 
managed ? Must we be always shut up 
like little toddlekins in a nursery ? ” 

“ We need not hope that Madame 
will let us consult a fortune-teller,” 
Geraldine replied. “ I beg her pardon 
—a lady impressionist. I believe 
Madame thinks it’s wicked to want to 
know what’s coming. So does Ange- 
lique, I’m sure.” 

“ It doesn’t matter what Angelique 
thinks!” Dye’s red mouth took a 
curve of scorn. “ Anyone can predict 
her future. She is cut out for a humble 
companion or a governess.” 

“ Poor dear! ” said Geraldine with a 
mocking expression in her pretty light- 
blue eyes. “ If that’s all, it isn’t really 
worth while for her to go. But we should 
like to learn the high destiny that awaits 
our charming selves. Hurrah ! I have 
an idea, Dye.” 

“ Oh, but your ideas don’t come to 
anything,” the other muttered. 

“ This will. It shall take shape this 
very evening. I shall write to Mrs. 
Pearson, and ask her to invite us to 
dinner on Saturday. She will be sure to 


want us to stay all night; I know her 
good-natured ways.” 

“ But when-” Dye began. 

“ Do wait a moment. The carriage 
will be sent for us about two. I shall 
tell the coachman to drive us straight to 
the lady impressionist’s lodgings and 
leave us there. When we have done 
with her we can walk back to Mrs. 
Pearson’s. She will make a little pre¬ 
tence of scolding us, of course, but who 
would care for that ?” 

“The lady impressionist lodges in the 
High Street—yes, that plan will do very 
well,” Dye said thoughtfully. “ It will 
take us about ten minutes to walk back 
to Mrs. Pearson’s, and by that time it 
will be dark.” 

“ Dark deeds are screened by dark¬ 
ness,” said Geraldine, with a keen 
enjoyment of the situation. “ No one 
who meets us will recognise us, and the 
tale will never get to Madame’s ears. 
Mrs. Pearson will not betray a girl’s 
secret. I do like secrets!” she added 
ecstatically. “ Life would be positively 
too uninteresting without them.” 

“ Oh, I don’t care for secrets,” replied 
Dye. “They are rather troublesome 
things, I think. But I want to see this 
fortune-telling woman, and I sha’n’trest 
till I do.” 

“You are absolutely devoid of 
romance,” said Geraldine. “It’s not 
the fortune-teller that attracts me : it’s 
the adventure and the dash of mystery. 
You would be much nicer, Dye, and 
people would get fonder of you, if you 
were not so awfully prosaic.” 


“What big words you use!” re¬ 
torted Dye scornfully. “ I don’t give 
myself sentimental airs, and pretend 
to find out hidden beauties in common 
persons and things. That’s just what 
Angelique Ray does : it is her way of 
trying to attract attention and make 
friends.” 

“ It’s a way which hasn’t succeeded 
with you,” Geraldine said coolly. “ For 
you are certainly not her friend.” 

A look of passionate contempt dark¬ 
ened Dye’s handsome face and marred 
its beauty. 

“No,” she answered in a clear cold 
voice. “ She will never make a friend 
of me.” 

The words came back to her after¬ 
wards with a sting in them. We do not 
know what we do when we speak words, 
nor do we dream of the cruel force 
with which they may return. Words of 
comfort or words of blessing are never 
lost when we cast them forth upon 
the air. Some day, when we least 
expect them, they may revisit us with 
healing on their wings, soothing some 
hour of bitter pain, warming the heart 
which the world has chilled. It would 
have been well for Dye if she had learnt 
to speak kind words instead of scornful 
ones. Even Geraldine had some fore¬ 
shadowing of this, as she rose and 
turned away. 

“What a hard girl Dye is!” she 
thought. “ But nobody could expect 
much softness from Lady Winstoke’s 
daughter.” 

(To be continued .) 


Directions. —Single Berlin wool in two 
delicate colours is used for this combined shoe 
and sock. Our pattern was carried out in 
ivory-white and pale blue. Each shoe is 
knitted like a stocking from the top down¬ 
wards, round and round. 

Cast on 70 stitches in blue wool. 

1 st Row. —Plain. 

2 nd , 3 rd and \th Rows. —Purl. 

5 th Row. —Plain. 

Now take the white wool. 

6 th Roiv.— *Make I by bringing wool in 
front of needle, knit 3, slip 1, knit 2 together, 
pass slipped stitch over, knit 3, make 1, knit 1 
and repeat from *. 

7 th Row. —Plain. 

Repeat 6th and 7th rows three times. 

Then knit a plain row in which the 4U1 and 
5th stitches are knitted together. 

Knit 9 plain rows. 

In knitting last row cast off 2 stitches. 

Now take the blue wool. 

1 plain row. 

2 rows purl. 

♦Make 2 by putting wool twice round 
needle, purl 2 together twice, repeat from *. 

2 %th Row. —Knit I, purl 3. 

29 th Row. —Purl. 

30 th Row. —Plain, casting off 2 stitches. 

Now use white wool. 

1 plain, then 3 purl, 1 plain for 25 rows. 

Now take off 24 stitches on to one needle 
and continue the pattern on these for 24 rows, 
working backwards and forwards, and always 
taking off the first stitch in row without 
knitting it. 

The remaining 32 stitches are worked later 
on for the heel. 
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Now cast on 56 stitches on a needle with 
blue wool. 

Knit I plain row, I purl, I plain. 

♦Make 2, purl 2 together twice, repeat 
from *. 

Knit 1, purl 3. Knit 1 row. Purl 1 row. 

Cast off 12 stitches, knit 32 with the 32 
white stitches left for heel, knit 12 remaining 
stitches and in returning cast them off. 

This forms the strap. 

Knit for heel on the 32 stitches left on 3 
plain rows, always slipping first stitch of each 
row. 

Then knit 3 rows of 2 plain and 2 purl and 
then 3 plain rows. 

Here the pattern shows as in illustration. 

After the third pattern the heel is finished. 


To turn the heel. —Slip 1, purl 18 stitches, 
slip 1, knit 1, pass slip-stitcli over, turn, slip 
first stitch, purl 7, purl 2 together, purl 1, turn, 
slip first stitch, knit 2 together, knit 7, slip 1, 
knit I, pass slip-stitch over, knit I, turn, and 
thus continue taking from the sides two more 
stitches each time till all the side-stitches are 
taken in. 

This ought to leave 10 stitches. 

Then take up on left side the 12 chain- 
stitches, purl back, take up 12 stitches on the 
right, and divide your stitches on two needles, 
making 17 on each. 

At each third row a stitch is cast off at 
beginning of the first and end of the second 
needle until you have 2 on each needle. 

At each row with the last coloured stitch a 
stitch of the white tongue must be knitted in. 

When all the tongue is knitted in, 4 check 
rows must be finished. 

Now knit, taking in the white stitches 
remaining on the needle, for 4 checks. 

At each third row begin taking off as in a 
stocking. 

After each casting off, 2 rows (later on only 
I row) are knitted. 

When you have reduced to 16 stitches, knit 
off on wrong side. 

Lastly the blue border is knitted round 
instep. 

In front cast on 16 stitches and at each 
side 14. 

Purl 1 row. Knit 1 row. Purl 1 row. 
Knit 1 row. Purl 1 row. Cast off. 

Always slip 1 stitch in the corners. 

Run narrow blue ribbon through the strap 
and the band round the leg, and finish off 
with bows, buttons or bells as in sketch. 
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“ Love goes in sorrow! ” 
Must he ? Ah ! me, 
Wait till to-morrow, 
Wait—we shall see ! 


LOVE comes with singing ! ’ ’ 
Does he ? Ah ! well, 
What he is bringing 
No one can tell! 


ADVICE TO GIRLS WHO ARE ENTERING LIFE’S BATTLE. 


PART IV. 

CLOTHES. 

In contemplating the subject of clothes early 
memories arise of Dr. .Watts’s hymn, which 
runs something like this :— 

“ Why should our garments, made to hide 
Our parents’ shame, provoke our pride ? 
The art of dress ne’er did begin 
Till Eve, our mother, learned to sin”— 

and so on. Our own experience has been 
that the feminine world is divided into two 
sections, viz., the women who clothe them¬ 
selves and the women who dress. And there 
is the little lady’s view in a moment of 
impatience with her toilette who wished she 
had been born an ancient Briton, so that in 
summer she could have “blued” herself and 
in winter “skinned” herself, and not be 
bothered with frocks. 

However, custom has it that we needs must 
take thought for these things, and not smile 
on irresponsibly as a lily of the field. In the 
early part of the century “ soldiers’ ladies,” 
when following the drum on foreign service, 
reduced their evening gowns to a black satin 
and a white satin, as the most becoming con¬ 
trast to the red coats, and after all, be these 
ladies young and fair, what sweeter setting 
could their beauty have had than a soft good 
satin at a pound a yard, which was nearly 
uncreasable and therefore had the double 
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merit of looking well and packing beauti¬ 
fully ? Then the Saratoga trunk didn’t caper 
round the world filled with Worth’s finest 
creations from the paradise of all good 
Americans. 

But to return to our own day and start into 
our subject. Clothes are for covering, for 
warmth, for health, for beauty, and if this 
paper can place the care of them in their due, 
proportion to other duties of life it will have 
served its purpose. 

We must be clothed, and we must vary our 
garments in summer and winter, with some 
idea of the fashion in vogue. There be those 
who consider any time given to clothes as a 
waste and a degradation, and there be others 
whose main .excitement in life is the toilette 
made many times a day. 

These two extremes we would avoid, and 
the first thing to do is to “know yourself,” 
to grasp your style, your good points and your 
bad points ; then to put the good points into 
the light and the bad points into the shade, 
and in choosing colour, material and style to 
bear this in mind. It is of no use “ boxing 
the compass,” so to speak, with dozens of 
styles and dozens of colours unless you are 
prepared to spend a large amount of money 
on dress; then there may be reason in such 
varied efforts. 

But for the girl with a moderate allowance 
that she must make the most of, it behoves 
her to start life with some notion of how to 


deal with her clothes, and she must endeavour 
to grasp her own particular style and to dress 
accordingly. 

Dress is the frame of the picture, the setting 
of the stone. And the picture and the stone 
are improved by such a frame and such a setting. 
The worst form of dress is that which is a 
“ costume ” with some sort of a nonentity 
inside it. Clothes should be chosen with 
some relation to the station in life, to the style 
of face, kind of figure and colouring of eyes 
and hair. It is a question as to whether eyes 
or hair should determine the colours worn, but 
strangely enough it is the quality and tone of 
the complexion that most satisfactorily decides 
that point. 

There is a young married lady I know of 
who dressed in black in the day-time and white 
at night, and always looked well. Most likely 
the secret lay in her cleverness in choosing 
only two colours to work upon. Having only 
two colours, the clothes so to speak blended 
with one another, and the accessories which 
must match in these days of contrast could 
only cost a reasonable sum. 

Taste or the want of it is shown so much in 
the details of a woman’s toilette. Dress is in 
many cases an expression of personality, and 
there are strange little daintinesses and little 
careful habits and specialities that reveal as in 
a looking-glass the manner of women we are. 
If a certain amount of clothes must be bought 
and a certain expenditure made, surely it is 
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only reasonable to make as brave a show as 
possible. Some time and thought have to be 
given to the matter, for alas! we get nothing 
for nothing, and the whole of one’s life from 
the cradle to the grave seems to be a long 
lesson of painstaking. The woman who is a 
sloven is the saddest of all sights. A quick 
observant eye keeps order and a sequence in 
all things, that has a soothing effect upon the 
beholder. 

Women should be pretty to look at if pos¬ 
sible, and the sources of all that is refresh¬ 
ing and delightful—then the outward clothing 
can be the indication of the meek and quiet 
spirit so prized by St. Paul. But the economic 
line of thought with regard to dress has to be 
studied. The quality of materials cannot be 
judged of without experience, and the proper 
price to pay for things is not likely to be had 
haphazard. Some training in the art must be 
gone through, some apprenticeship to the 
trade of buying be served. 

That hateful bargaining spirit which is said 
to be the peculiar characteristic of our sex is 
to be deplored and always discouraged. The 
rushing off to sales with a vague floating 
notion of bargains is not fine economy. It is 
better to buy good lasting things which can 
be remade and readjusted than the rubbish of 
the hour. To collect good lace, and furs, and 
jewels, and such treasure is true economy if 
there is any income to spare. And the advice 
I should tender is that the best things by 
lasting the longest show their real value. 

Economy as regards clothes should appeal 
to every woman who can comprehend the true 
principles of economy. It does not mean 
stint, it does not mean lavish expenditure, but 
it does mean a grasp of the horizon of the 
whole, and the result of such and such a pur¬ 
chase, its immediate value, its relative value, 
and its future value. Therefore buy good 
things as a general rule all round if you can. 
If you can’t do it always, do it as much as you 
can, though there are articles of the moment 
which just serve their time, and over the taking 
or leaving of such the woman shows her judg¬ 
ment or the want of it. 

It is the straws that show which way the 
wind blows, and in the accumulation of many 
years the rick is formed of these stray straws, 
of which so little count is taken at the 
moment, yet which in the long run count for so 
much. 

Health and clothing are allied interests, and 
a greater chance of beauty is the result of 
their federation. The male mind has arrived 
at a class of clothing that is simple and 
reasonable, if not capable of much variety, and 
the simple art of looking well-groomed, the 
essence of the washerwoman’s art, the tub 
and the tailor, makes even the average-looking 
Englishman a satisfactory object for the eye to 
light upon. This sort of charm must have 
impressed the gentler sex when they captured 


the coat, skirt and shirt style of dressing, and 
now they seem to have annexed it for ever. It 
is certainly healthy if not too tailor-made. By 
this I mean too boned as to the coat and too 
heavily wired and weighted as to the skirt. 
The delicate organs of the woman’s figure 
have been squeezed, strained, cramped and 
weighted with the distorted vision of that 
which it all effects being beautiful. But, the 
gods be praised ! the wasp’s waist is no longer 
a joy to the beholder, and the statues of the 
ideal Venuses and the more general knowledge 
of how we live and move and have our being 
have brought about some general instinct of 
honest admiration for the poetry of motion 
and graceful freedom instead of the stiffness 
of a stuffed lay figure. 

There is a via media between the style of 
figure like the bolster tied in the middle and 
that encased in steel corsets as inflexible as 
plate armour. The difficult course of mid 
stream is the most desirable, and can be made 
attainable, if there is the will and the wish to 
discern, and the power to make practicable use 
of the same. One deplorable retrograde move¬ 
ment of the last ten or fifteen years is that 
what our French sisters call chaussure. We 
are dependent for our balance on our feet, 
we are dependent for our movement on 
our feet, and to be deprived of action and 
motion by the loss of those members or 
to find them incomplete is sorrow indeed. 
And yet how we torture them, how we deform 
them, how disrespectfully we use them ! And 
we might do them much honour if we would. 
Even as it is, in return they do serve us well. 
Look at the perfect feet of a small child, and 
think of how those pretty members will pro¬ 
bably spoil, as their passage through the world 
goes on, because of the shoeing thereof. Their 
owner will not think of their lines and curves 
and their own special individuality. They 
will be from ignorance or fashion crammed 
into ill-fitting stockings, badly-made boots 
and shoes, and their healthy covering will 
never be given a moment’s consideration, and 
discomfort in “shoeing” results in ill-temper 
and other unlovely things. The dressmaker, 
the bootmaker, and the crowd of artists who 
clothe humanity are given in to by the general 
public, which really means each individual unit 
of it, as if they themselves wore and paid for 
the clothing and foot-gear and chiffons. There 
are exceptions, of course, but their metier is to 
sell their wares, not to dress you gracefully as 
an individual. 

And strange as it may appear, the culti¬ 
vated woman lets herself be dressed as to her 
person and decorated as to her house by the 
expert in fashion apparently without caring 
that all those things should have some identi¬ 
fication with herself, and not be yards and 
acres of someone else’s taste at an extravagant 
figure. The ideal of personal refinement and 
individuality is thus lost, and all the houses 


come to be more or less alike and after certain 
styles, and the dress of their owners is hardly 
a shade less stereotyped. 

To work out your own salvation is surely a 
plain and simple duty, and in it is included 
every detail that belongs to and is akin to 
your own personality. As the years of your 
life are numbering, so the development of good 
taste should be growing, so the influence of 
your life should be salt by the way. “It is 
the mind that gives its tone” to everything, 
and the clothes we wear and the way we wear 
them, and the taste we have in them, the style 
we affect, and, in fact, the whole range of our 
relations in that line has its influence on others, 
and has its effect on our immediate circle, 
which we call society. 

The gravest question of the moment with 
regard to dress is its extravagance, perhaps 
some might say. But there are those who 
serve the world by the employment of much 
labour and who feel it a legitimate course for 
expenditure. Indirectly it helps our poorer 
sisters, and it may be made by careful thought 
directly to help the worker. We want to look 
into the matter from the outlook of where the 
profit goes to. “ Sweating,” as overwork and 
underpay is understood to mean, needs to be 
discouraged ; and if those who have the means 
to dress and the time to look after the makers 
of these lovely garments felt it a duty to see 
how they were paid and how they lived, some 
happier results might be arrived at. 

There is more thought than there was for 
these things, and there is more anxiety gene¬ 
rally for justice to the makers of such beautiful 
materials—and often “ Evil is wrought by want 
of thought as much as want of will.” No 
exact lines of action can be laid down; it is 
only by suggestion and reflection that thoughts 
grow into actions, and the results are finally 
attained. Rome was not built in a day, and 
the silly birds called geese once saved the 
Capitol. In the most unlikely places treasures 
come to light. Clothes seem a mundane 
unelevating sort of a subject to deal with, but 
according to the method of dealing with it will 
be found the result. Everything that comes 
to man can be used or abused, can lead him 
upwards or drag him downwards. Stationary 
we none of us remain, but as long as the will 
power is granted to us and the mind and soul 
are attuned to the highest music, there is 
nothing that cannot be sanctified, and nothing 
that cannot have about it the savour of “ the 
beauty of holiness.” We are a long way off 
from the Elysian fields, but while we walk 
this earth and feel our power and know some¬ 
thing of the possibility of our best and highest 
nature, may we not endeavour even in dealing 
with our garments to aim at the highest state. 
It would seem as though in every fold and 
every frill responsibility was lurking, and our 
business is surely to see that we enjoy all good 
gifts to the full, but abuse them never. 


Far-Reaching Influence. 

It was reserved for Christianity to present 
to the world an ideal character, which through 
all the changes of eighteen centuries has 
filled the hearts of men with an impassioned 
love ; has shown itself capable of acting on all 
ages, nations, temperaments and conditions ; 
has not only been the highest pattern of 
virtue, but the highest incentive to its prac¬ 
tice, and has exerted so deep an influence that 
it may be truly said that the simple record of 
three short years of active life has done more 
to regenerate and to soften man than all the 
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disquisitions of philosophers and than all the 
exhortations of moralists. This has, indeed, 
been the well-spring of whatever has been best 
and purest in the Christian life.— IV. E. II. 
Lecky. 

HOW DO YOU PRONOUNCE BEACONS- 
FIELD ? 

When Lord Rosebery was at Beaconsfiekl 
in 1898 unveiling a memorial of Edmond 
Burke, he made an interesting statement 
regarding the pronunciation of Beaconsfield. 

“ I was brought up,” he said, “ to believe 
the pronunciation -was ‘ Beconsfield ’ until, on 


the creation of the title of Lady Beaconsfield 
and still more of Lord Beaconsfield, I was 
impressed by these distinguished persons with 
a creed, which will only leave me with my life, 
that the proper pronunciation was Beacons¬ 
field and not ‘ Beconsfield.’ I can assure you 
that it would have required more courage than 
I possess to address Lady Beaconsfield as 
Lady ‘ Beconsfield,’ or Lord Beaconsfield as 
Lord ‘ Beconsfield.’ ” 

Happiness. —The happiest life is that 
which constantly exercises and educates what 
is best in us. 
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HOW BERYL CAME TO OBSERVE IT. | 


CHAPTER II. 

A DINNER-PARTY—LUNCHEON—SHAKING HANDS. 

“ I AM invited to a dinner-party,” said Beryl. 
“ There—is not that a piece of news for you ? ” 

“ I cannot say that I am very much 
astounded,” I answered; and mother smiled 
as she noted Beryl’s dejected face. 

“ I thought I should escape them altogether 
and that girls never went to them,” said 
Beryl. “However, yesterday came an invitation 
from Mrs. Hazelby inviting father and me for 
the twenty-fourth, and he wishes us to go.” 

“ Have you accepted ? ” 

“ Yes; I sent off an acceptance before I 
came out to-day. Mrs. Hazelby seemed so 
friendly when she called that, though she sent 
a formal card, ‘ Requests the pleasure ’ and all 
that, I answered, ‘ Dear Mrs. Hazelby.’ Why 
do you look like that, Clare ? Have I done 
wrong ? ” 

“ Invitations should always be answered in 
the same person and style as that adopted by 
whoever invites you.” 

“ Oh, dear, I wish I had asked you first,” 
said Beryl. “ However, I won’t worry over 
it,” she continued philosophically. “ I am 
beginning to find that one does not know all 
these little rules about etiquette naturally as 
I imagined one did, and that there is a good 
deal to learn.” 

“Well, Beryl, you may comfort yourself 
with the reflection that at least you obeyed 
one law of courtesy in having answered the 
invitation at once. Dinner invitations should 
always be replied to without delay.” 

“ That is satisfactory. But I want to know 
a great deal about several things,” said Beryl, 
“for I have never been to a dinner-party 
before, and I shall feel more at my ease if I 
know what to do.” 

“Oh, so you do think the rules of order 
useful sometimes ! ” I said ; for what woman 
can resist saying or inferring, “ I told you so ” ? 
And I had not forgotten Beryl’s inveighing 
against society laws as being useless and 
absurd. 

She blushed up quite delightfully. 

“ Yes, Clare. I own to having been wrong 
about it, and I understand better than I did 
that all society needs some rules to guide it, 
and I find that, if one knows what is right, 
it simplifies matters instead of complicating 
life, as I thought that it did. I have made 
mistakes enough, and I don’t want to add 
to the list, and-” 

At that moment mother came into the 
room, and I begged Beryl to ask her all she 
wanted to know, and I would listen and go 
on with my work. 

Beryl looked rather shy, though I cannot 
say she suffers from timidity ; but my mother 
is rather a stately old lady, though most sweet 
and gentle in reality, and not one bit unap¬ 
proachable, as some people seem to think. 
She lives in Hampshire, and enjoys going 
about among her large number of relations, 
friends, and acquaintances. 

“Your first dinner-party,” said mother, 
looking with interest at Beryl. “Ah, well, 
mine was a great many years ago, and it is 
one I shall never forget.” 


I knew why that was ; but mother did not 
explain that she had met my father for the 
first time that memorable night, and that they 
had fallen hopelessly in love with each other, 
and, after some experience of waiting for each 
other, had married, and it had been, as I knew, 
a very happy marriage. 

Mother looked as if she was dreaming a 
little of the past, as she was silent for a 
moment, and then she asked Beryl what she 
was going to w r ear. 

“ Father said I might have a new dress, and 
it is fortunate, as I have nothing which would 
do at all. I thought of white with a little old 
gold about it.” 

“ Yes,” said mother, “ wear white while 
you can, Beryl, and be sure to put on very 
few jewels.” 

“ I possess very few 7 ,” said Beryl. “ But I 
should like to wear my pearl necklace—it is 
quite an heirloom.” 

“ I remember it quite well, and your father 
giving it to your mother on her wedding-day. 
Wear it by all means. You must be careful, 
Beryl, about completing your toilet before 
you start. In old days, w T hen I was young, 
one was shown into a spare bedroom, and one 
had plenty of opportunity for arranging any 
little detail before being announced. Now 7 , 
however, you just leave your wraps in passing 
in the hall or some room such as a library.” 

“ Then I suppose one goes to the drawing¬ 
room ? ” 

“Yes. Before I forget, you should be very 
careful to arrive punctually.” 

“ I can trust father for that,” exclaimed 
Beryl. “ He has a great idea of strict 
punctuality, and we are all brought up to 
be very punctual. It is second nature to 
me, Aunt Hester, and I don’t find it difficult 
at all.” 

“ I am glad to hear that,” said mother. 
“ You will find it of the greatest use to you 
all your life. Well, when you have been 
announced and have shaken hands with your 
hostess and with anyone w 7 hom you know, she 
introduces the gentleman to you who is to 
take you in.” 

“ How 7 am I to know 7 when it is my turn to 
go in ? ” asked Beryl. 

“ Generally those present, if they are in the 
same set, know the right precedency of the 
guests then present. If there is any hesitation 
or difficulty, then the hostess makes a sign to 
the various gentlemen in turn w 7 ho should leave 
the drawing-room. If the individual who is to 
take you in is someone whom you know, the 
host will have told him who he is to take in, 
and when the time comes he will offer his 
arm.” 

“ Which arm, Aunt Hester ? ” 

“ The right one, dear. But, in the event of 
the balusters being on the right-hand side of 
the stairs, the man would give his left arm to 
the lady, so that her dress may be protected 
from all chance of catching in them. The 
gentleman who has taken you in will look for 
your name on what are called name-cards. 
These are sometimes like the petals of a flower, 
or simply written on a card. If these do not 
exist, then the host tells the guests where they 
should sit.” 

“That all sounds very easy,” said Beryl. 
“ What is the next thing that I am to 
do?” 



“ Your cavalier will be on your left hand, 
and when you are seated you must unfold 
your serviette immediately. If you do not do 
so, it delays the servants when they hand the 
soup. Put your serviette in your lap and your 
bread or roll on the left side of your plate. 
Next you take off your gloves, and lay them in 
your lap with your fan.” 

“I think that the array of glasses is some¬ 
times puzzling,” I remarked. “ I know at the 
first dinner-party I w 7 as at there was a young 
girl who was very shy, and she did not notice 
that her wine-glasses were being filled one 
after the other. She had not been quick 
enough to stop the servant filling them. I 
was so sorry for her.” 

“I shall be on the look-out,” said Beryl. 
“ It would, indeed, be very awkward. I never 
take anything but a little claret or a little 
water.” 

“ I think,” said mother, “ that young people 
who live simply at home are sometimes in 
doubt, when at a dinner-party of a good many 
courses, what they are supposed to take or 
not.” 

“ Surely one can eat what one likes, Aunt 
Hester ! ” exclaimed Beryl. 

Mother smiled. “ Yes, to a certain extent; 
but in my day a young girl was not supposed 
to take cheese or savouries, and even nowa¬ 
days many girls do not take them.” 

“No loss to me,” said Beryl, “for I am a 
baby for sweets, and do not care for the usual 
run of savouries. Now, Aunt Hester, just tell 
me straight off, just as if you were teaching 
someone, how different things should be eaten. 
I don’t put my knife in my mouth, I hope, or 
use it for conveying cheese to it; but still I 
may be puzzled at a smart dinner.” 

“ Very well,” said mother, “nowlisten, and 
don’t forget these little rules :— 

“ When oysters are served before soup as a 
hors-deeuvre, you eat them with a dinner fork, 
and not with a fish knife and fork. 

“ Soup is taken with a tablespoon. 

“ A silver fish knife and fork are used for 
fish. 

“A knife and fork are used for some 
entrees , but a golden rule to remember is 
that whenever you can use a fork only it is 
preferable. 

“You will generally find a crescent-shaped 
plate on the left-hand side of your plate. This 
is intended for salad, which must be eaten with 
a knife and fork. 

“The joints of a pigeon or quail are not 
divided, and you should simply cut the meat 
from the breast and wings. 

“ Pastry is always eaten with a fork ; but if 
it is a fruit tart, then you must use a spoon as 
well. Use your spoon or fork to receive the 
stones if there are any. If the fruit stones are 
very large, they can be separated with your 
fork and spoon from the fruit and placed on 
one side of the plate. It is always nicer to do 
this if possible. 

“ Use a fork only for jellies and creams. 

“As you do not take cheese, it is need¬ 
less for me to tell you the correct way to 
eat it.” 

“ Oh, but I should like to know,” interrupted 
Beryl, “ for I like it and I never seem to know 
how to manage it, though I know of course 
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that it is wrong to put one’s knife in one’s 
mouth.” 

“ Cut off a bit of cheese with a knife and 
place it on a small piece of bread. Raise 
bread and cheese together to your mouth by 
the left-hand thumb and finger. At dinner¬ 
parties girls do not as a rule take cheese, but 
it would be silly to refuse it if you wanted it. 

“ The finger-glass is usually placed on top 
of the ice-plate, if there are to be ices. You 
should take up your finger-bowl with the 
doyley which is under it and place both at the 
left side of the plate a little in front of it. The 
dessert knife and fork are placed right and left 
at the side. 

“ If liqueur is handed to you, as a girl you do 
not take it.” 

“ I always think grapes are difficult things 
to eat,” said Beryl, after she had thanked 
mother for all these practical and useful hints. 

“ Yes. The best way is to place your half- 
closed hand to your mouth and to let the 
stones and skins drop on to your fingers, and 
then place on the side of your plate. Cherries 
and other small fruit are eaten in the same 
way. 

“ Apples, pears, and oranges are peeled and 
cut into quarters and halves, and eaten with 
your dessert knife and fork. 

“ A spoon and fork are needed for eating 
melons; a knife and fork for pines. You can 
take strawberries with your fingers, unless they 
are eaten with cream, when a spoon is neces¬ 
sary. But, my dear Beryl,” added mother, 
“ I should apologise for telling you all these 
very simple things, which you doubtless already 
know.” 

“I know some of them,” said Beryl, “but 
about many of them I am uncertain, and it is 
so nice to be told what is accepted as right.” 

I could not help smiling to myself as I 
worked, for Beryl’s tone had somewhat altered 
since our first talk about etiquette. Evidently 
she found out that to know the right thing 
gives one confidence in society. 

“ Is there anything else that you want to 
know ? ” asked mother, who was quite in her 
element telling Beryl all these things. 

“ About leaving the dining-room. Is the 
precedence the same as going in to dinner ? ” 

“ Yes. A short time after the servants have 
left the dining-room the hostess bows to the 
lady of highest rank who is present, and who 
is of course seated at the right hand of the 
host. The hostess then rises, and all the 
gentlemen and ladies do the same, the former 
standing until the ladies have left the room. 
Coffee is handed to you as soon as you reach 
the drawing-room.” 

“ How long does one remain after dinner ? ” 
asked Beryl. 

I was glad she made the inquiry, and wished 
other people would do the same of someone 
who knows what is correct. Of course, mother 
told her that usually guests leave by half-past 
ten. I thought of the little dinner-party I gave 
last autumn when the Woodvilles stayed on 
until half-past eleven ; everyone else had gone, 
and I was so tired, and thought I should never 
get rid of them. 

“ Do people play games or have music in the 
drawing-room after dinner ? ” asked Beryl. 

“ Not in town, as a rule, unless the dinner¬ 
party is a very small and quiet one,” said 
mother. “ Sometimes with very musical 
people a dinner-party is only an overture to a 
musical evening, and in that case people stay 
later.” 

“ I hope they will have music at the 
Hazel by s’! ” said Beryl. “ But I also hope 
that I shall not be asked to play.” 


“ Do you dislike it so much ? ” I inquired, 
for I knew that Beryl played very well indeed. 

“ I do not care for playing before other 
people,” said Beryl—“strangers, I mean; I 
am actually a little nervous, though I am not 
nervous about other things.” 

“ At smart houses the music is generally 
managed by professionals,” said mother, “ un¬ 
less people are exceptionally good musicians ; 
but in quiet society, if you play or sing fairly 
well, it is much better, if asked, to do your 
best and not refuse.” 

“To return to the dinner-party,” said Beryl, 
“ Does one shake hands all round when leaving 
the room ? ” 

“No. You shake hands with your host and 
hostess, and anyone you know as you pass 
out; but you do not go round the room 
shaking hands with everyone.” 

“ I was told the other day by Miss Hall 
that sometimes one gives something to the 
maid who helps one on with one’s cloak when 
leaving. I did not know if it was necessary, 
so I made up my mind that I should ask Clare 
what was right.” 

“Certainly not!” I exclaimed. “I know 
that it is done in Chorlton Park by some 
people, but it is quite incorrect. Is it not, 
mother ? ” 

“ Yes,” said mother—“ quite. In some 
countries—Germany, for example, where I 
was as a girl—it is usual, but not in England.” 

“ Is there any special etiquette about 
luncheon ? ” asked Beryl presently, adding, 
“I hope I did nothing wrong when I came 
to-day ? ” 

Mother and I smiled, and assured her that 
we had not noticed anything wrong when she 
came to share our luncheon, which is the 
children’s dinner. 

“ The only thing that puzzled me was 
whether to ask if you were at home or not,” 
said Beryl. “ It seemed so foolish to ask 
when I knew you expected me.” 

“ One generally says to the servant, ‘ Mrs. 
Morris,’ or whoever it is, ‘ expects me.’ ” 

“ That is what I did say,” said Beryl, 
looking pleased. 

Mother had to go out, so we were left to 
ourselves; and Beryl went on with her work, 
as I had asked her to bring it and spend a 
long afternoon. 

“ Invitations to luncheon are usually given 
verbally or by notes, and short invitations are 
quite usual. It is very seldom that as long 
as a week’s notice is given. The hour in 
town is usually two or half-past one, and it is 
well to arrive a few minutes before the time. 
If, however, you are not in time, it is not of 
the same consequence as at a dinner.” 

“ I should not like to arrive late. What 
would happen if I did ? Should I be shown 
to the drawing-room, as I was to-day when I 
arrived ? ” 

“No; the servant would show you at once 
into the dining-room.” 

“ With my hat and jacket on ? ” 

“Excepting going to lunch in a quite in¬ 
formal way, as you did here to-day, you do 
not take off your hat at luncheon, nor your 
jacket, unless the latter is very heavy. It is 
best not to remove your jacket or cape until you 
are in the drawing-room or dining-room ; and 
then the hostess generally suggests your doing 
so, and you leave it there. Take your gloves 
off before you begin luncheon.” 

“ Do people go in to luncheon as they do to 
dinner ? ” 

“ No ; they do not go arm-in-arm ; but the 
ladies all go first, after the hostess, who leads 
the way to the dining-room, and the gentle¬ 


men after. Precedency according to rank, 
however, is observed.” 

“ If one comes late, what then ? ” 

“ Well, as I said, you are ushered into the 
dining-room, and you should go up at once to 
the hostess and make a civil excuse, of course, 
for being late. By the way, a hostess 
would rise to receive you as you are a lady, 
but she would not do so in the case of a 
gentleman.” 

“About leaving the dining-room. I suppose 
it is the same as at dinner ? ” 

“Yes, just the same. You go out in the 
same order as you came in; and coffee is 
usually handed to the guests immediately after 
reaching the drawing-room, if it has not been 
done before they left the dining-room.” 

“ When is one supposed to put on one’s 
gloves ? ” 

“ After you return to the drawing-room.” 

“ And how long should one stay after 
luncheon ? ” 

“ Twenty minutes or half an hour at the 
outside.” 

“I must try to remember all that,” said 
Beryl. “ And now I want to ask you one or 
two questions about shaking hands.” 

“Do you mean when it ought to be done 
and when not ? ” 

“Yes. It is so difficult sometimes to know 
what is right.” 

“ Well, I will tell you what mother taught 
me ; and I know that she is always right,” I 
answered. “A girl should not offer to shake 
hands on being introduced to anyone older 
than herself, or her superior in any way, unless 
she saw that the individual was expecting her 
to do it.” 

“I know about not shaking hands with 
men on their being introduced, but I was not 
sure about women.” 

“You would always shake hands with the 
friend of an intimate friend,” I said. “And, 
if you are visiting and have been introduced 
to a lady, you should shake hands with, 
her if you have been conversing a little. 
If you have only exchanged a few words, it is 
not necessary. Of course, as a hostess you 
should shake hands with everyone—man or 
woman—who is introduced to you in your own 
house.” 

“ Your using the word ‘ hostess ’ reminds me 
of something,” said Beryl. “A cousin of 
father’s is coming to stay with us next month, 
and I shall have to entertain her. It is 
Lizzie Delverton. I have never seen her, 
and I shall feel it awkward having to be 
hostess.” 

“ Oh, you will manage all right! ” I said. 

“ You have a spare room, have you not ? ” 

“ Yes, a nice large one.” 

“That is very nice,” I said. “It is so 
unpleasant when an expectant guest means 
that one must turn out of one’s own room.” 

“There are a good many things that I 
should like to ask you about it all,” said Beryl. 

“ Will you come over, view the room, and 
give me the benefit of your advice ? ” 

“ Certainly I will,” I said. “I rather envy 
you having spare rooms. This house is so 
small that I can only have my mother here 
by giving up my morning-room and turning 
that into a bedroom. Of course, I don’t 
mind the trouble for dear mother, but still, I 
miss my little sanctum, and I am never 
quite happy about her having such a small 
room.” 

Next week I went over to the Thrushes, 
and after tea Beryl conducted me to a kind of 
wing in which was the spare room. 

(To be continued.) 
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By LESLIE KEITH, Author of “A Little Exile,” “ ’Lisbetli,” “The Mischief-Maker,” etc. 



CHAPTER V. 

he new people 
have arrived at 
the rectory,” 
said Lady 
Considine one 
day at lunch. 

‘‘You 
<Y didn’t tell 
me Mr. 
Terry was 
a married 
man, James ? ” 
“ How should 
I know?” 
asked Sir 
Tames. “ The 
living is not in 
my gift. You 
are in posses¬ 


sion of all my information about Mr. 
Terry. But Twickenham tells me he’s 
an excellent man for the place.” 

“We all know Lord Twickenham’s 
Indian predilections,” said Lady Consi¬ 
dine, with a plain air of disapproval. 
“ I should scarcely have thought an ex- 
cliaplain very well suited for a country 
parish. However, as there is a wife, I 
suppose I shall have to call. There is 
a girl too, I believe. Cynthia, put on 
your best hat and be ready punctually at 
a quarter to four, and I shall take you 


with me.” 

Cynthia blushed for the pleasure and 
the honour of the thing, but Francie 
made a disdainful face. “Another 
girl!” he said. “Are there no boys, 
grandmamma ? ” 

“None, I believe, so I won’t take you 
with me, Frank.” 

“ Iiadn’t you better wait till they’ve 
unpacked?” asked Sir James; “they 
probably won’t have even a chair to 
offer you.” 

But Lady Considine overruled this. 
She said significantly, “You know what 
those Indian people are!” as if ex- 
Indians usually invited their visitors to 
sit cross-legged on the floor. “ Besides, 
we are their nearest neighbours.” She 
did not confess that curiosity was her 
ruling motive for haste. The late rector 
had been an infirm old man, quite use¬ 
less socially; it remained to be seen 
whether the new-comers were an acqui¬ 
sition or otherwise. 

The excitement had reached even the 
quiet haven of the nursery. When Cyn¬ 
thia went in as usual to be inspected 
before coming under grandmamma’s 
sharp eyes, nursie pushed aside the 
bundle of linen she was mending, and 
looked up anxiously over her spectacles 
at the tall child. 

“ You’ll behave pretty, Miss Cynthia 
dear ?” she said coaxingly, as she gave 
a pat to a fold or a tug to a skirt, “ and 
talk nicely to the new young lady ? 
Jane saw her from the blue-room win¬ 
dow, shaking out her duster, she says, 
but idling her master’s time, I say, and 
she’s just a picture to look at, with 


yellow hair all in curls and laughing as 
merry as you like, on the top of the 
feather-bed in Judson’s cart, and some¬ 
thing spilt every minute, for there never 
was the like of Job Judson for care¬ 
lessness ! ” 

Cynthia quite understood that it was 
Jane who shook a delinquent duster—as 
if it were a flag of welcome—and that 
pictured ride of the triumphant Miss 
Kitty upon a billowy throne sounded 
inviting, but she heaved a deep sigh as 
she said— 

“I’m glad she’s not stuck-up, and 
I’m glad she’s pretty, but I wish she 
had been a boy for Francie to play 
with. ’ ’ 

“ Master Francie can’t have every¬ 
thing,” said nursie, “ and this new 
little lady will be a nice friend and com¬ 
panion for you to talk with and go walks 
with, and- maybe do lessons with, too. 
So you’ll not look solemn-like, Miss 
Cynthia, as if you had dear knows how 
many cares to carry on your young 
shoulders, which comes of living with 
them that are near done with life, and a 
pity too. It stands to reason that youth 
should keep company with youth. Let 
me put in that second button, Miss 
Cynthia. Your grandmamma is that 
particular, and quite right too, and if 
some people we could name was more 
so”—Nurse Bruce pursed up her lips, 
but only for an instant, for she continued 
in the same breath—“ and if it’s asking 
to tea will help you to be friends, I’m 
sure my lady won’t object, and I’ll coax 
cook myself to bake a pound cake, and 
there’s the strawberry jam over, that I 
made for Master Francie’s last hamper. 
And mind the wheel, Miss Cynthia dear, 
for your grandmamma can’t abide mud, 
and take off your gloves if there’s muffins 
for tea.” 

But there was no tea, and so, as a 
consequence, there were no muffins 
either. 

The rectory was quite at hand, in a 
dip of the hillside close to the lodge 
gate, and not many yards from the little 
old church with the tall Norman tower. 
It was scarcely worth while to have out 
the carriage, except upon the principle 
that it is an advantage to impress 
people at the outset of your acquaint¬ 
ance. Grandmamma certainly looked 
very imposing in her best lace and 
feathers, and her demeanour grew more 
and more dignified as various articles of 
household use—the overflow from Jud¬ 
son’s cart—were discerned upon the 
road. A frying-pan had alighted upon 
the bank, where it looked singularly out 
of place among the young greenery of 
spring; a wash-stand with the paint 
half scrubbed off, stood leaning dissi- 
patedly on three legs against the garden 
gate, and a little further on was a 
cane-bottomed chair with a hole in 
the seat, usurping the middle of the 
pansy-bed. 

“One would think it was a country 
fair!” said Lady Considine, with 


disdainful nose. “ I wish I had left you 
at home, Cynthia.” 

But Cynthia was too excited to echo 
the wish. 

Almost before Thomas could descend, 
the rectory door flew open, and a young 
girl, about to rush forth impetuously, 
was only arrested by the sight of the 
visitors. Two fox-terriers yelped ex¬ 
citedly at her heels. For but a second 
her dismay lasted, then her face re¬ 
covered the smile which seemed its most 
natural expression. It was a lovely 
face, pink and white, dimpled and 
sunny, and her voice matched it for blithe 
sweetness. 

“Oh, were you coming in ? ” she said, 
“and won’t you, please? I was only 
going for the milk, but that can wait. 
Father is putting up the beds, but he 
and mother will be so glad. And you 
don’t mind the dogs, I hope ? Down, 
boys, down ! Harum and Scarum don’t 
mean any harm.” 

“You are Miss Terry, I suppose?” 
said Lady Considine, rather stiffly. 
“ Cynthia, my dear child, do keep those 
muddy paws off your skirt! ” 

“I’m so sorry; I’ll wipe it,” mur¬ 
mured blushing Kitty. 

“ Yes.” She turned again to the girl : 
“ If you are sure it will not disturb your 
mother, we will come in.” 

Kitty led the way in silence. The hall 
was lumbered with furniture, and in the 
dining-room, to which she ushered the 
guests, a heap of Indian spoil—jail 
carpets, phulcarries, Bombay blackwood 
tables, tiger skins—lay piled. Boxes 
half unpacked yawned open; books 
threatened china in one corner; some¬ 
body had upset a bottle of ink, and a 
great black pool darkened the floor. 

“ Please mind your dress,” said Kitty 
to the elder lady. “Oh, there’s no 
chair! I’ll fetch you one ! ” 

She brought back the chair and her 
mother together. Mrs. Terry was a 
tired-looking woman, with an ex¬ 
ceedingly amiable expression and a 
very long, limp back, which she had a 
way of supporting with one hand behind 
her. “The sort of woman for whom 
sofas and tea-gowns were invented,” 
Lady Considine said rather incisively to 
her son that evening. “ One of the 
invertebrate order. The parish won’t 
get much good out of her. She will be 
shockingly imposed upon, and such 
absurd ideas as she has of her position I 
She was consulting me about engaging 
Mrs. Mitchell as cook—Mrs. Mitchell 
who sent up those perfect little dinners 
at the Deanery. Why, Frampton isn’t 
half as good ! I couldn’t help saying 
to her, ‘ My good woman, unless your 
husband has a private fortune, I’m 
afraid you’ll have to be content with a 
good general and such help as your 
daughter can give her.’ ” 

“ She won’t go far astray with you as 
adviser-in-chief,” said Sir James half 
jestingly. 

“ I shall certainly not shrink from 
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hindering- Mrs. Terry making ridiculous 
mistakes. But I hope her husband has 
a little more stamina, or we shall be in 
a sad way. You must call on him, 
James. His wife excused him on the 
plea that he was putting down a carpet 
in her bedroom. Rather unclerical, but 
I daresay the poor man has been 
driven to do her share as well as his 
own by that silly wife of his.” 

“ Even if you only allow her one maid, 
you might excuse her laying down 
carpets,” said Sir James. “ Why don’t 
you send Joel round? As an old 
soldier he can put his hand to any¬ 
thing.” 

“Oh, my dear, if you begin with 
offering help the very first day there will 
be no end to that sort of thing. I am 
sure I have no wish to wrong Mrs. 
Terry, though I never have much 
opinion of those dressing-gowny, waist¬ 
less women, but she looks to me just the 
sort of person to be running out of 
everything in store-cupboard and larder, 
and counting on her nearest neighbour 
to make good the deficiency. Depend 
upon it, if you give them any encourage¬ 
ment, it will be coals one day and 
candles the next; and badly as 
Frampton fries fish, I wouldn’t have her 
put out for the world.” 

Sir James was too indolent to combat 
his mother’s hasty conclusions, but he 
was too conscientious to adopt them, 
without corroboration, as his own. He 
wisely resolved to wait and judge for 
himself. 

When he came to know the Rector he 
found him a man of tireless energy; 
Indian suns had made him lean and 
brown, but no heat had conquered his 
active spirit or subdued the need of his 
nature to be constantly busy. He had 
many hobbies, and took them up one 
after another with a young light¬ 
heartedness that was inspiring. Such 
a man leaves his women-kind very little 
scope for household activity, and Mrs. 
Terry might be excused when she 
laughingly declared that it was her part 
to look on. 

Cjmthia had been making observa¬ 
tions too, guided chiefly by a sort of 
instinct for what was true and pure, in 
part the fruit of a consistent example. 
And it was not difficult to fall under 
Kitty’s spell. 


“Come and sit here.” She led her 
companion to a rolled-up pile of 
carpets. “Oh, you don’t know how 
glad I am that you are here, for there 
were lots of girls in the school where I 
was, and I was afraid it would be 
lonely, even with the dearest father and 
mother to come home to. But then, 
you see, I didn’t know them then, 
except in letters, and there are such 
heaps of things you can’t put into 
letters. But a girl for your own friend 
is nice. Are you thirteen yet ? ” 

“ Thirteen next birthday—in June.” 

“And I was thirteen last March. 
That makes us almost twins.” 

“ Weren’t you in India, then ? ” 

“Only when I was very small. 
When I shut my eyes, or when I’m just 
falling asleep, I can see some things, 
the white, shining houses and the brown 
natives, but then I’ve heard so much of 
India always that sometimes I daresay 
I mix up what I remember and what 
I’ve been told.” 

“ I’ve been always here, with 
Francie,” Cynthia volunteered, “ but 
now he goes to school.” 

“Your brother? I wonder how it 
feels to have a brother or a sister? 
There’s never been any more of us but 
me. But my daddy is as good as ten 
brothers; he can do nearly everything, 
and he lets me help him. Do you like 
carpentering? We’re going to have a 
carving-class for the boys in the village, 
and I’m to have a garden of my own. 
Father w'on’t help me a bit with that, 
for he says I must learn by the pain of 
my own mistakes and failures, but it 
will be so horrid to see the poor flowers 
die if I don’t coddle them enough.” 

“ Granny will help you ; she’s got the 
kind of fingers that make things grow. 
She does love to grub! But you 
mustn’t fuss too much, she says, for you 
can spoil plants just as you can spoil 
children.” 

Kitty gazed across the room at the 
magnificent lady sitting as upright as if 
she had “a cast-iron back” without a 
hinge, and looking over the top of her 
aquiline nose at her hostess uncom¬ 
fortably perched on a dress-basket; 
and her blue eyes were full of 
questioning wonder. 

“Does she spoil you much?” she 
asked under her breath. 


“ That is grandmamma,” said 
Cynthia quickly. “ Granny lives in the 
little house by the wood. She wears 
black dresses, and a little white shawl, 
and a soft white cap, and she looks like 
a nice kind of picture. She is what 
nursie calls young-old, for she says 
most ladies nowadays when they get on 
in years are old-young. I like granny’s 
kind best, don’t you ? ” 

“ I think I should,” said Kitty, 
laughing. “ Won’t you take me to see 
her ? And we might do our gardens 
together, only you’ll have to be patient 
with me, because I don’t know any¬ 
thing.” 

Francie was loitering about in the 
avenue with an air of having come out 
to look at the view, and Cynthia begged 
to be set down. 

“ Well,” he said condescendingly, 
as she jumped from the step and ran 
after him, “ I suppose you and this girl 
have sworn to be bosom friends ever 
after ? ” 

“Do boys do that?” she asked 
simply. “ I think she’s very nice. 
She’s going to keep charity hens, and 
so am I if father will let me, and we’re 
going to do our gardens together. And 
she’s very, very pretty, lovelier than 
poor dear Miss Evangeline that we 
buried in the Peace Way.” 

“ Pooh, a wax doll! ” 

But Francie became less supercilious 
when he heard of the Indian gods and 
idols, and the skins of wild beasts, and 
the Rector’s enthusiastic views on the 
subject of rabbit-hutches and dove¬ 
cotes, and he even volunteered to 
accompany his father when he went to 
make his call. 

“I’m sure Mr. Terry will appreciate 
the honour, Frank,” said Sir James 
with a bow. 

Francie flushed up sensitively. He 
never understood his father’s half- 
quizzical, half-sarcastic speeches. 

Granny, who had come up to five 
o’clock tea, put her pretty little hand 
with the flashing rings on the boy’s 
arm. 

“ Frank shows his good taste,” she 
said brightly, “ for I am told the Rector 
is a capital good fellow. He and I are 
sure to hod-nob, for Joel tells me he’s a 
herbaceous borderer.” 

( 2 o be continued.) 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


STUDY AND STUDIO. 

L. C. Cox.—Your composition is very irregular in 
its metre, incorrect in rhymes and spelling. We 
sympathise with your feeling for»our soldiers on the 
field of battle, but the verses would not be suitable 
for publication. 

Clematis (a faithful friend of the “ G. O. P.”).—We 
thank you for your pleasant letter, telling us that 
The Girl’s Own Paper has many friends in Italy, 
among whom you are “ not the last.” 

An Ambitious Girl.— We think your best course is 
to prepare for the London Matriculation, without 
interposing any other examination beforehand. 
You can obtain full particulars as to subjects, etc., 
by writing direct to the Registrar, University of 
London, Burlington Gardens, W. Do you know 
that you can be prepared by correspondence ? e.g., 
by the University Correspondence College, 32, Red 
Lion Square, W.C. Of course we cannot judge 
whether you would be able to manage the necessary 
work, but we applaud your ambition. 


A Regular Reader. —Nuttall’s and Chambers’s 
Pronouncing Dictionaries are each as. yid. net; 
Webster’s Pronouncing Dictionary is gd. net. The 
only guide to pronunciation, besides that of a 
dictionary, is close observation of the way educated 
people speak. If anyone competent would allow 
you to read aloud daily and correct your mistakes, 
it would help you. But perseverance will soon 
come to your aid in this matter. 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Miss Florence E. Smith, Winfrith, The Crescent, 
Bedford, is secretary of a Stamp Exchange Club. 
She sends us the rules, and our readers may be glad 
to write to her for particulars. Miss Long, Bishop- 
wearniouth Rectory, Sunderland, inquires for such 
a club. 

Isabel Couper, Te Waikaha, Havelock, New Zea¬ 
land, 12 years of age, would like to correspond and 
exchange stamps with girls of her own age in 
Switzerland, Belgium, and Germany. 


Anna Weinhaupt, Villa Friede, Innsbruck, Austria, 
would be glad to have a French correspondent, 

and wishes us to ask Miss Kate -, Harwich, in 

Essex, who wrote to her, to write again, as Miss 
Weinhaupt has unfortunately lost her address. 
She thanks Miss Mei.len and Miss Statiiom 
lor their letters, but has already found English 
correspondents. 

Mademoiselle G. Aussilloux, 7, Rue Hippolyte 
Faure, Narbonne, France, desires some English 
girl correspondents at once. (We regret that our 
rules prevent us from replying to Mademoiselle 
Aussilloux by post.) 

Miss Julia J. Fraser, Egypt House, Newmarket 
P O., Jamaica, W.I., would be glad to correspond 
and exchange stamps with girls in Canada, Aden, 
Cyprus, British Honduras, Straits Settlements, 
Gibraltar, Fiji, Brazil, Hong Kong, and Australia. 

Heimciien, educated at Dresden, who writes from 
Brighton, would like to correspond and exchange 
view post-cards with any girl about her age (16) 
living in Germany. 
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Daisy Tidmarsh, Combs, Stowmarket, Suffolk, 
wishes to exchange duplicate stamps with other 
readers of the “ G.O.P.” in England or abroad. 

Komuraski San would be pleased to exchange stamps 
with girl collectors. 

Miss Speir, Newton Farm, Newton, Glasgow, has 
received back her letter to a French lady at Poste 
Restante, Valence, Drome, marked non reclame . 
Will the French correspondent kindly write again ? 

Nancy Stelling, 7, Bennett Road, Crumpsall, 
Manchester, would like a correspondent in India, 
about her own age—fourteen. She is fond of draw¬ 
ing, painting, and music, and a lover of animals. 

“ Busy Betty ” is anxious to correspond with an 
Austro-Hungarian or a Norwegian girl, of good 
family, age 20-26, who wishes to learn English, or 
improve her knowledge of it. Address, Ei.onhra, 
Wheatland Road, Malvern, Victoria, Australia. 

Chrissik S. Wilkinson, Nevada, Roslyn, Dunedin, 
Otago, New Zealand, aged eighteen, who writes a 
pleasant letter, asks for a French correspondent. 

Alma Mary wishes to correspond with a farmer’s 
daughter, aged thirteen. 

Rose ( English) would like to know if Simcoe, Ontario, 
Canada, is Miss Jessie J. McCall’s full address, 
as she wishes to exchange view post-cards as well 
as stamps with her. (We should judge the address, 
if insufficient, would hardly have been so far given.) 

Hilda Veronica Murphy, Springford, Beetaloo, via 
Laura, S. Australia, would like to write in German 
or English to any girl living abroad, and specially 
wants a girl correspondent near Killarney. She is 
eighteen, and a collector of stamps, which she 
would be glad to exchange. Her sister Nora 
would like to correspond with May, Broadstairs. 

Miss MillicentEvison, 262, College Street, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada, would like to correspond with 
“ girls in all corners of the earth : all nationalities, 
from seventeen up to any age.” Miss Evison is 
fond of study, and writes us a long and most inter¬ 
esting letter. 

Nina Powell, Fairlight House, Cainscross, Stroud, 
Gloucestershire, aged sixteen, wishes to exchange 
view post-cards, particularly with girls in Norway, 
Sweden, Spain, Turkey, Africa, and America; to 
exchange stamps with girls in N. Africa, Asia, 
W. Indies, and S. America; and to exchange post¬ 
cards with any girl in England, Scotland, or Ireland. 

Miss Shaw, La Robinette, St. Aubin’s, Jersey, Channel 
Islands, asks for picture post-cards, promising to 
send one in return for each received. 

Miss Nora PIopkins, Box 200, Brockville, Ontario, 
Canada, wishes to correspond with a European girl 
who speaks English, of about her own age (16). 
(We are glad to hear of the success of the Cardiff 
correspondence.) 

Daisy Sunman, Herbert Street, Laura, S. Australia, 
would much like to exchange stamps and post-cards 
with girl collectors living abroad, and begs her 
correspondents to write to her direct. 

Evelyn Watson, Arley House, Frederick Street, 
Farnworth, near Bolton, Lancashire, thirteen years 
of age, would like a French correspondent; each to 
write in the other’s language and to correct and 
return letters. 

GIRLS’ EMPLOYMENTS. 

I/. H. ( Domestic IVork). —We fear that we cannot 
help you in regard to the matter about which you 
write. Many a girl, no doubt, might be glad to 
avail herself of your kind offer; but we think you 
could best manage the matter through some em¬ 
ployment bureau for girls. 

Amy (Stewardess). —Alas! too many of our girl 
readers already crave to become ship stewardesses. 
We can only hope that they are all such good 
sailors as their eagerness for this employment would 
betoken. You might inquire of any of the large 
steamship companies whether they are likely to 
have a vacancy ; but you should be careful to state 
your qualifications, and to mention whether you 
are nearly related to any ship’s officer in the service 
of the company to which you are applying. Pre¬ 
ference is often given to the wives and daughters 
of the companies’ servants. It is hardly an em¬ 
ployment for every young girl; a steady, sensible 
woman of robust constitution, and about thirty 
years of age, is best fitted for such a post. 

Braille (Teaching the Blind). —You ought to be 
able to learn the Braille type in a few weeks, and 
it is not necessary to learn any other. But what is 
absolutely needful, if you are to become a qualified 
teacher of the blind, and so obtain remunerative 
employment, is that you should receive a special 
professional training for the end in view. What 
we advise is that you should visit the Royal Normal 
College for the Blind, Church Road, Upper Nor¬ 
wood, S.E., and consult Dr. Campbell,, the Prin¬ 
cipal, with regard to your chances of‘success in 
this career. If he encourages you to persevere, 
you ought to pass the Queen’s Scholarship Exam¬ 
ination, and then undergo a course of two years’ 
training at the Normal College. Students who 
take this course have the preference when teachers 
for the blind are appointed by public bodies. The 
Queen’s Scholarship would defray two-thirds of the 
cost of college training, leaving £20 a year still to 
be paid ; but this amount you could probably raise 
privately, we imagine. It would be far better to 
follow the scheme of training we have indicated 
than to continue working at home. 


Emile (Utilising Spare Hours ).—If you live in a 
town you could more readily earn money during 
your spare time by doing needlework than in any 
other manner. There are in all towns ladies who 
would be glad to employ a willing tasteful girl who 
could call occasionally at their houses to do re¬ 
pairs. It is a matter of arrangement whether the 
work is done on the premises or taken home. Cer¬ 
tainly several shillings a week could readily be 
added to your present earnings, if you could learn 
just enough of dressmaking and millinery to enable 
you to freshen up a bodice, to repair a skirt, or to 
retrim a hat. In our own experience, girls who 
are capable of acting as visiting ladies’ maids 
never need be short of money, though time may 
grow scarce with them. Incidentally many little 
additions to their own wardrobe fall to their share 
from the ladies for whom they work. 

Dorothea (Sale of Hand-painted Articles ).—The 
only plan to obtain orders is to call, as a matter of 
business, upon tradesmen who deal in the class of 
articles you make. Pretty jars can generally com¬ 
mand a sale, and the same holds good with reference 
to handkerchief and glove sachets and pin-cushions. 
The painting of photographs is poorly remunerated, 
and we do not advise you to attempt it. Hand- 
painted cards also sell with difficulty. What we 
should do in your place would be to prepare a 
certain number of specimen novelties, which should 
not only be well painted, but daintily made up, and 
then take these round to the principal shops in 
your town and ask for orders. On obtaining an 
order, if it were for any large number, we should 
immediately engage some young girls to work 
under direction, so as not to keep the tradesman 
waiting, and thus start a small workroom for the 
production of fancy articles. It is only in this way 
that the business can succeed; for it is almost 
futile to attempt selling a single article here and 
there to shops which deal in goods in large numbers. 

MEDICAL. 

Alfreda. —Diabetes is an incurable disease. True 
diabetes, when once it has developed, remains 
throughout life. Yet, though the condition cannot 
be cured, there are few diseases which can so often 
be materially benefited by treatment. Diabetes is 
a disease of divers forms, if indeed it is not .a name 
given to a whole host of diseases. There is very 
good reason to suspect that many conditions of 
totally different kinds are lumped together under 
the term diabetes. So varied in its clinical aspects 
and so exceedingly obscure in its causation and 
essential nature is diabetes that, without a very 
careful consideration of each separate case, it is 
absolutely impossible to say how any given case 
will progress. Cases in which hereditary or family 
taint plays a part usually end quickly. The younger 
the disease starts the more gloomy is the outlook. 
Cases that start in youth rarely last over two years, 
whilst cases starting after fifty may not curtail life 
at all. Of the causes of diabetes we know next to 
nothing. In some few cases it is hereditary, in a 
few the disease can be traced to injuries of the 
head ; but in the great majority of cases no cause 
whatever can be found. 

November the 9th. —We have just published an 
article upon the treatment of acne, to which we 
refer you for further information upon the subject. 

Rosacea. —The condition you describe is one which 
is exceedingly common in young girls. Although 
most persons blush or flush only on their cheeks 
and foreheads, it is by no means uncommon to sec 
people who flush in very curious ways. We know 
a girl who always flushes in distinct rings round 
her neck, and another girl who blushes in a manner 
which has four times been mistaken for scarlet 
fever. In certain conditions flushings are readily 
produced by the most trivial causes. Excessive 
blushing is due to an unstable condition of the 
arteries. When any part of the body has been 
exposed to cold and is chilled, it will always feel 
hot upon the removal of the cold, because the 
vessels will dilate to let more warm blood pass 
through. And when more blood than usual passes 
through a part, it becomes redder than normal. So 
that, if you have been out in the cold and your nose 
has been chilled, it will become hot and red as soon 
as you get home again. 

Erda. —Man is provided with two sets of teeth, the 
first, or milk-teeth, being temporary, and the 
second teeth, which are, or ought to be, permanent. 
The first temporary tooth to appear is the front 
incisor. The first permanent tooth is the first 
molar, which appears in the sixth year. The 
wisdom teeth, or third molars, are present in nearly 
everybody, but occasionally they never project 
beyond the gums. A third set of teeth occurs 
sometimes, but it is exceedingly uncommon. We 
have never seen a third set of teeth. We do not 
know the origin of the superstition that, if you keep 
an old tooth, a dog’s tooth will grow in its place. 

Edina. —It is quite impossible to tell you the cause.of 
your trouble without personal examination. The 
symptom is one which is met with in a very large 
number of conditions. 

Melodia. —It is never easy to reduce corpulency, 
and it is but seldom advisable to try. Unless the 
obesity is considerable, it is infinitely better not to 
worry about it than to go trying all sorts of useless 
and harmful measures to “ cure ” it. 


E. L. S. E.—It is extremely probable that what 
troubles you is enlargement of the thyroid gland, a 
condition which is included under the terra goitre. 
Derbyshire, Yorkshire, and Devonshire throats are 
all the same thing—namely, a simple enlargement 
of the thyroid gland due to some local condition of 
the soil. A slight grade of enlargement of the 
thyroid is very common in girls, and usually goes 
of itself after a short time. There are many forms 
of goitres, some simple, others serious. There are 
not many forms for which operation is often 
recommended. 

Marguerite.— Milk puddings are decidedly fatten¬ 
ing, and therefore should not be taken by persons 
with a tendency to obesity. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Marie. —The best waj' of making bread-sauce is as 
follows :—Having prepared the grated crumbs, and 
boiled the milk, throw the former into the latter, 
and boil together for a few minutes. Add a few 
peppercorns and salt, and place an onion in the 
sauce for a few minutes. Take out the onion whole, 
taking care that no fragments of it remain in the 
sauce. Just before serving, add a small piece of 
butter, and, if desired, the least flavour of nutmeg. 
The consistency should be rather more milk than 
will soak up the bread. This is according to 
Cassell’s “Cookery.” 

Marie. —To make a beefsteak pie, begin by mixing a 
tablespoonful and a half of flour, a heaped tea¬ 
spoonful of salt, and half that of pepper. Remove 
the fat and skin and any gristle from the meat and 
kidney, and cut both into thin small slices, lay a 
slice of each one on the other, dip both into the 
seasoning mixture, and make rolls of each pair. 
Lay a number of these at the bottom of the dish, 
and cover them with a layer of chopped mushrooms 
(or oysters carefully trimmed), and add another 
layer of meat, etc., till the dish be properly filled, 
allowing space for the stock to be added, so as to 
fill the dish three-parts full. The pastry must then 
be made and laid over all. Remember to moisten 
the edge of the dish with a little water before 
placing the strip of paste all round it before you 
cover the meat with the paste. Then brush it over 
with egg, and make a small hole in the centre to 
allow a vent for the steam, and bake in a moderate 
oven for two or three hours. If likely to be over¬ 
browned, lay a greased paper on it. 

Madcap. —To make a nice plain cake, which j'ou 
could accomplish yourself, take one pound of flour, 
one teaspoonful of Borwick’s baking powder, a 
quarter of a pound of good dripping, one teaspoon - 
ful of moist sugar, three eggs, one breakfastcupful 
of milk, one ounce of caraway seeds, and half a 
pound of washed currants. Put the flour and 
powder into a basin, stir together, rub in the 
dripping, add the sugar, currants, and caraway 
seeds ; whisk the eggs with milk, and then beat all 
together till well mixed, and bake from one and a 
half to two hours in a buttered tin. The dripping 
should have been clarified ; that of beef is the best 
for cakes. The average cost would be about one 
shilling. You may address me as “Dear Mr. 
Editor.” 

Only Child. —There is an excellent recipe for choco¬ 
late creams on page 160, vol. xx., “ G. O. P.” 

Otom.ie. —You will find “ meringues ” fully described 
at page 560, vol. xx. For burnt almonds, blanch 
and skin them first, then put on the fire in a tiny 
enamelled frying-pan with a little good olive oil, and 
brown carefully, shaking them in the pan. When 
nearly done, sprinkle a little salt and a very little 
cayenne pepper over them, and shake them up well. 
When browned enough they are finished. There is 
no difficulty about doing them, as experience will 
show you. 

An Old Girl.— In “High-Class Sweetmeats,” page 
382, vol. xx., you will find recipe for marrons glaces 
given at length. 

Curiosity. —Why rain should turn perfectly white 
when falling as snow is to be explained in this way. 
All the elementary colours of light are blended 
together in the radiance thrown off from the surface 
of the minute crystals of which it is formed. The 
whiteness of snow is also to some extent referable 
to the large amount of air imprisoned in the frozen 
particles. Under certain angles of sunshine sheets 
of snow, as on the Alps, reflect beautiful tints of 
pink and salmon, and also blue. 

Nurse.— The greatest rainfall in England appears to 
be registered in Cumberland ; 200 inches of rain 
there in the course of a year—equal to 20,000 tons 
of water on every acre of land where the rain has 
fallen. Seatlnvaite takes the first place, where, 
during a period of nine years, the average rainfall 
amounted to 128’03 inches. But in avoiding or 
selecting a residence, it is not merely the rain that 
has to be taken into account in reference to damp, 
but the soil and the altitude of the locality. A 
rocky sandy soil at a considerable altitude may be 
very speedily drained and blown dry, much sooner 
than a locality where but half the rainfall may take 
place, but where the soil is of clay and marshy. In 
the east of England there is very much less rain than 
in the west, but the winds are colder and harsher ; 
and in some of the counties there are swamps and 
marshes, which would suit the invalid far less well 
than the softer and rainier west, if the soil be well 
selected for a residence. 
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CYNTHIA’S BROTHER. 


By LESLIE KEITH, Author of “A Little Exile,” “’Lisbeth,” “The Mischief-Maker,” etc. 


CHAPTER VI. 

“ I want to put in a word for poor 
Francie,” said granny, when next Sir 
James went to the cottage. “I never 


had son of m3' own, so perhaps you will 
think me a presumptuous old woman to 
have any opinion about boys, but I think 
there’s a stage of their growth, between 
childhood and manhood, when they are 


quite as uncomfortable to themselves as 
perhaps they make themselves to us—the 
fermenting stage, when the adventurous 
boy runs away, and the boy who can’t or 
daren’t, frets out his soul in sulks and 
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HE FOUND IT STRANGELY PLEASANT TO HEAR THEIR VOICES. 
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naughtiness. And I think perhaps, 
remembering how girls, too, suffer in their 
degree, I may venture to plead for 
Francie a little indulgent and sympa¬ 
thising understanding.” She hesitated, 
for Sir James, in the shadow of the 
window, where the fuchsias and the ferns 
made the light dim, neither moved nor 
spoke. 

“ Perhaps,” he said at last, “ I have 
failed to understand the boy, or to make 
the allowance he would have had freely 
from his mother and you; but it is 
because I find no clue to a nature that 
can neither be moved by honourable 
desires, nor be made ashamed of dis¬ 
honourable failures.” 

“ He is very young,” murmured 
granny. 

“ He is old enough to know right from 
wrong. I cannot make a scholar of him 
against his will, but if he never read a 
word of all the books I have laboured to 
gather together, it would matter nothing, 
if he were honest and upright, brave and 
scrupulous. I could be proud of him 
still, though we shared no common taste 
or hobby. You think,” he said, a little 
more softly, seeing her distress, “that I 
am harsh and unsympathetic, but is it 
no wound to my soul to see Margaret’s 
first-born scattering seed which must 
needs bring forth tares ? As the boy 
sows, the man must reap.” 

“Ah,” said granny, “but the good 
God gives us many a chance to weed our 
fields between the spring seed and the 
autumn sheaves! And shall we show 
ourselves less patient ? Dear James, 
bear with the boy ; he is but a laddie yet, 
our Francie, and the very graces of his 
nature are at the same time its defects. 
Ask the women, ask the youngest girl 
in the kitchen whom she most willingly 
serves, and you will hear that it is 
Master Frank ! ” 

“ I see no display of this graciousness 
towards his sister.” 

“Ah, Cynthy, dear Cynthy ! ” said 
granny, with a smile, “she is of those 
born to be ruled ! I think many women 
are happier so ! ” 

“But do they make better men of us ? ” 
he asked sadly ; “or do you women, 
who are such liberal givers, teach the 
thoughtless among us to take as a right 
what is only ours by grace ? Well, 
well, you have looked deeper into life 
than I, and with purer eyes, and if you 
see a better hope for my poor boy’s 
future, how can I but be glad ? School 
has done nothing to rouse his ambition 
or stimulate his conscience. Perhaps 
private teaching would answer better. I 
must think it over.” 

“Take him into your confidence,” 
said granny pleadingly ; “be friend and 
comrade as well as father. Oh, my dear, 
a little love, a little trust, go such a long 
way in helping the weakest to be brave ! 
And if you lose heart about him, how 
can he have the courage to amend ! ” 

But when natures are so opposed as in 
the case of this father and son, it is 
difficult to find a common ground for 
the meeting of affection. Frank, who 
could coax anything out of Lady 
Considine; whom the maids flew to 
serve ; who made up, even to Cynthia, for 
some secret aches by the impulsiveness 


of his penitence ; was sheepish and 
awkward with his father, and often, with 
a shrinking desire to evade correction, 
disingenuous. If Sir James had been 
told that he made his boy untruthful, he 
would have been cut to the quick, but 
strong natures, in their large scorn of 
insincerity, often drive weak ones into 
the very fault against which their whole 
speech and manner is a protest. Frank 
never forgot the day his father found him 
out in his first deceit, or the scorching 
bitterness of his reproof. It shut up the 
boy’s heart, which a little love might 
have touched to good issues, and ever 
after, in the sarcastic inflection of his 
father’s tones, he seemed to read a 
reminder of that black experience. 

“ He doesn’t trust me,” the boy said 
to himself despondently ; and our good 
intentions, as we all know, have small 
chance of flourishing, unless others, as 
well as ourselves, have a little wholesome 
belief in them. 

Even granny’s gentle influence might 
have failed to create a better under¬ 
standing but for a broken leg which 
befell Frank at the beginning of the 
Easter holidays, and kept him a prisoner 
long after they were over. 

In the general consternation of the 
household it was quite forgotten that 
Frank’s injuries, which were complicated 
and rather serious, were incurred in 
climbing the deciduous cypress, the one 
forbidden tree in the Fordedge grounds. 
It was a splendid specimen, a pyramid 
of tender, feathery green, and Sir James 
would allow of no risk to its symmetry ; 
but even he quite overlooked the offence 
in his concern at the accident. Frank, 
as it happened, was carried by Peter, 
the under-gardener, to the master’s 
study, the glass doors of which stood 
open to the lawn, and laid there upon 
the Chesterfield sofa, while one distracted 
servant flew for the doctor, and the 
others, huddled together in the passage, 
wrung their hands, the women crying 
and unanimously prophesying that 
“ Master Frank had got his death ! ” 

Cynthia—who, after a faint remon¬ 
strance, which was just so much breath 
wasted, had stood to watch Francie’s 
feat among the green branches, and 
almost in the same instant that she 
heard his triumphant shout realised the 
import of that sickening thud upon the 
turf—kept a wonderfully steady head 
upon her slender shoulders. Though 
the tears would fall, it was she and not 
the ejaculating Jane who helped nursie 
to make his bed and fill the kettles, who 
ran to the cedar chest for the oldest 
sheets to tear up for bandages, and had 
a hand in all those preparations which 
people who pride themselves upon their 
sensibility consider heartless, and people 
of common-sense recognise for truest 
service. 

But when the surgeon had probed and 
strapped and bandaged, it was not 
considered wise for the moment to 
remove the patient, and thus Francie 
came to have a proscriptive right to the 
library, the room of all others he would 
have avoided. Yet when he became 
sufficiently conscious to realise where he 
was, he was aware of some subtle 
difference that made the room seem no 


longer a place of humiliation and dread. 
That dark, silent figure that watched 
with him through the first nights of 
bewildering pain was surely his father ? 
He could not, perhaps, guess at the deeps 
of tenderness that underlay that father’s 
cold manner, but something of the child’s 
feeling of being cared for and sheltered 
came back to him. 

“You lift me so comfortably,” he said 
once, and Sir James’s heart gave a throb 
of melancholy gladness for even so slight 
a sign as this that Francie’s own was 
not wholly estranged. 

“ I’m afraid I can’t help hurting you,” 
he said, “but you’ve been very plucky. 
You’ve proved that you can bear physical 
pain with a fortitude many a man might 
envy.” 

“ And Sir Simon said he was proud of 
you ! ” burst out Cynthia, who sat cross- 
legged on the floor beside the sofa. 
“ He’s a real * Poor thing Hero,’ isn’t 
he, father?” 

Francie’s pale face flushed crimson. 

“Father doesn’t know it was—the 
cypress,” he said faintly, when he and 
Cynthia were alone for a moment. 
“ When he hears, he won’t say I’m 
brave ! ’ ’ 

“ Father does know,” she answered 
him, “ and I heard him say to grand¬ 
mamma this morning at breakfast that 
he supposed the very fact of being 
forbidden would have made him want to 
climb that tree when he was a boy. So 
you see he understands. I think father 
must have been a very nice kind of boy, 
don’t you ? ” 

“ I daresay he was awfully good,” 
said Frank wearily. 

“ Perhaps, but not too good, for he is 
pretty old, you see, and he has had a 
long time to grow better in.” 

Even when Francie was well enough 
to be carried to his own room, it was to 
the library he went again when conva¬ 
lescence had fairly set in. Nobody 
quite knew how it came about, but the 
Chesterfield was certainly the most com¬ 
fortable sofa in the house, and Sir 
James declared almost eagerly that the 
young people did not disturb him. He 
found it strangely pleasant to hear their 
voices, as they whispered together, and 
Cynthia’s low laugh often made him 
smile out of sheer sympathy behind his 
book. For Cynthia turned an uncon¬ 
cerned back upon her new girl-friend 
that she might devote herself entirely 
to Francie. She waited on him with 
the patience of an old woman and the 
activity of a young one. Like the little 
woman she was, she rejoiced that he 
was in her power, since she could spend 
herself the more on him. Sir James, 
with an eye of apparent absorption upon 
the page, listened, pondered, balanced 
anxiously the hints of character the 
children unconsciously revealed. All of 
a sudden, he seemed to realise how 
much they were to him—how closely 
knit up with his life. He turned to look 
at them, and here was Cynthia at his 
elbow, shyly offering the toffee she had 
made in the biscuit-tin lid to celebrate 
Francie’s recovery. 

“ It is a little like glue,” she said 
candidly, “but it’s awfully nice if you 
haven’t a loose tooth.” 
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Sir James was about to refuse, but 
changed his mind and accepted a sticky 
portion. “ May I keep it till to-mor¬ 
row ? ” he asked politely. “If I 
remember rightly, toffy doesn’t promote 
conversation; and while you two are 
munching, I might find another use for 
my tongue. Would either of you care 
to hear the true history of that set of 
calf-bound volumes in the middle of the 
second shelf to the right ? It is rather 
curious in its way.” 

“ Do tell us ! ” cried two voices in 
chorus, curiosity struggling with aston¬ 
ishment at a father seen under this new 
guise of story-teller. The tale he had to 
relate was curious, and he told it with 
so much quiet humour that his listeners 
were held spell-bound, and at the end 
paid him the greatest compliment a 
raconteur can look for, by clamouring 
for more ! 

Sir James laughed. “ Not to-day ! ” 
he said. “ I am highly flattered by 
your encore, but there’s an easily 
reached limit to my inventive powers, 
and if you draw on them too largely, 
they’ll be exhausted in a week. Be¬ 
sides, I have to meet Macmorran at 
Torbridge at four.” 

“But it was a true story?” ques¬ 
tioned Cynthia, her dark eyes searching 
his. 

“ Quite true.” He pinched her chin. 
“You and Frank may look at that set 
of bound prints on the lowest shelf, if 
you’ll be so good as to wash your hands 


first, and put that sweetstuff safely 
beyond temptation’s reach.” 

It was with a greatly lightened heart 
he went that afternoon on his way back 
from Torbridge on his visit to Mrs. 
Chayne. He was glad to take that 
brighter face with him, especially glad 
afterwards that he had listened to her 
counsels of tenderness, for it was the 
last time in all her sweet and gentle life 
that granny was to intercede for Francie. 

It was an exquisite evening in early 
April, the sun dipping and sending a 
flood of light across the landscape. He 
reined in his horse to look with feasted eye 
and listen with satisfied ear to nature’s 
delicious, confused melody, song and 
hum and rush of wing, and the infinite 
soft murmur of growing grass as an in¬ 
visible wind stirred it, the dying chords 
of the day’s great orchestra of praise. 

“ Sane fits, sanctus Dominus Dens 
omnipotens, qui erat , et qui est, et qui 
venturus est ,” he murmured, his own 
soul touched with a solemn sense of 
exaltation, as if he too had a voice in 
nature’s evening hymn. 

Granny was walking in the little 
garden she had wrested from the rock 
and made to blossom with beauty. He 
could see the white softness of her cap 
between the ranks of the fir-trees, and 
her bent head as she saluted each 
friendly, familiar flower. She went as 
lightly as drifted apple bloom, and her 
little black skirt never injured so much 
as a blade of grass ; but it struck him, 


with a pang, that she looked more 
fragile and spirit-like than ever. But 
the face she lifted to his was full of its 
own radiant content. 

“ My lilies have been waiting to bloom 
for Easter day,” she said. I always 
like to think that it was with lilies the 
green Valley of Humiliation was beau¬ 
tified ; in that still place, where angels 
walked, they were, indeed, the onty 
fitting flower, and I cannot help think¬ 
ing that, when our soul’s pilgrimage is 
over, and we ‘ are free from the noise 
and from the hurryings of this life,’ it 
will be these fair blooms that we shall 
first recognise on the other side of 
the gate of Paradise. ‘The foolish 
fancy of an old woman who walks 
in the twilight,’ you will say, but you 
remember— 

Thou hast a garden for us where to 
bide 

Fast in Thy Paradise where no flower 
can wither.’ 

Our dear Francie shall have those 
spikes to-morrow, to be his Easter 
greeting, but we shall not cut them to¬ 
night, for flowers, you know, are best 
gathered in the early morning.” 

* * * * 

But in the brooding spring darkness, 
before the dew had blessed the lilies, 
the gentle angel of death had summoned 
granny to keep the great festival in the 
garden of God. 

(To be continued.) 
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EDITOR’S REPORT. 

Those among the readers and friends of The 
Girl’s Own Paper who bear the name of 
Kate, Catherine, and Kathleen, are evidently 
not so numerous as those who own the name 
of Mary or Elizabeth, but they seem equally 
to be distributed over the earth’s surface, 
some of our Catherine competitors having 
sent to us from Ceylon, South India, Toronto, 
Vancouver, Scotland, Ireland and Wales, 
places very far apart; equally too with the 
Marys and Elizabeths, the Catherines are 
proud of their name and its origin— purity , 
clea?iliness. It is something to live up to and 
maintain—a name with which to combat 
evil. “ My name is Catherine ; I must there¬ 
fore be pure and clean in mind and body; I 
must have clean hands and pure heart,” is an 
oft-repeated phrase. 

From childhood we have had an exalted 
idea of the character of people bearing the 
name of Kate, Catherine and Kathleen. We 
have never failed to clothe them with stateli¬ 
ness, high principle, dignified repose, fearless¬ 
ness, and thoroughness, and never for a 
moment have we thought of them as doing 
anything mean or little. 

It may be easily understood therefore that 


we have looked forward to this competition 
with unusual interest as being a means of 
discovering if our high standard were correct. 
No word and no paper have escaped our 
scrutiny; we have studied the handwriting, 
the kind of knowledge which satisfied the 
competitors, the order of events, the spelling, 
and having done all this, are we to lower our 
standard ? That must remain a secret. At 
all events it is clear that three papers have 
gained prizes and several have gained 
distinction. 

We should like to feel that when a compe¬ 
tition is announced, the would-be competitors 
would sit down and count the cost, that is to 
say, take in every feature of the case and 
every outline of the picture wanted, and, to 
the best of the means and ability possessed, 
carry out and fill in every detail; thus a lesson 
in history would have been learned and we 
should feel that our anxiety to benefit our 
readers had not been in vain. 

We are most anxious to impress upon all 
who undertake to be competitors that what is 
worth doing at all is worth doing well, and 
with understanding. 

One or two of the papers sent in are very 
well written, but could not be selected for 
prize or mention, first, because they have 


dealt with one Catherine only to the exclusion 
of all others, and further that a whole pam¬ 
phlet has been written upon this one. 

All the competitors are charmed with their 
namesake, St. Catherine of Alexandria, whose 
learning, culture, and saintliness rendered her 
so conspicuous in the beginning of the fourth 
century, and all refer to the firework, St. 
Catherine’s wheel, as reminding us of the 
torture she was intended to suffer on a spiked 
wheel. 

First Prize (£5 5s.). 

Kate Densham, Purley, Surrey. 

Second Prize (£3 3s.). 

Katherine E. White, Queen Street, E.C. 

Third Prize (£1 is.). 

Kathleen M. Forde, Draperstown, Belfast. 

Specially Good. 

Katherine M. Mundy, Catherine M. Relton, 
Eliza Kate Johnson. 

Honourable Mention. 

Kathleen Homibrooke, Kate Black, Violet 
M. Catherine Beckett, Doris Kate Jackson, 
Katherine Marsh, Phebe Catharine Keevil, 
Kate MacKinder, Catherine P. Collins, Cathe¬ 
rine B. Laurence, Catherine A. Green. 
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MENTAL TREATMENT OF THE SICK, 

AND HIGHER QUALIFICATION OF NURSES. 

By S. F. A. CAULFEILD. 



appears to me that, 
while the technical 
■'vj training of nurses is 

J such as to qualify them 

4 - /J thoroughly for minis- 

'/ tering to the physical 
L o ) necessities of the sick, 
and promoting the 
well-being of the body in surgical as well as 
medical cases, one great factor appears to be 
too much overlooked in the process of health 
restoration, viz., treatment through the 
medium of the mind and the nervous sensi¬ 
bilities. 

To bring such a power to bear, to promote 
a speedier restoration, to allay irritation of 
the nerves and excitement of the temper, 
and spare the unnecessary trial of an almost 
exhausted patience, should be questions of 
serious consideration, and be regarded as 
objects of the deepest importance. But, so 
far as I have seen myself, the nurse, however 
efficiently trained in the technicalities of her 
vocation, is too apt to regard the patient as 
a mere body, a corporeal substance, a 
machine to be put in order; not a subject 
having a dual nature, a being consisting of 
spirit and mortal flesh, of mind as well as of 
matter, the two being absolutely distinct, yet 
closely united in bonds of an inseparable 
sympathy; one in comfort, and one in suffering. 

Thus, to nurse such a being it stands to 
reason that while careful attention is paid to 
the condition of one of these twin personalities, 
the other and greater self could not possibly 
be ignored without prejudice to the well-being 
of both. They develop, suffer, and revive 
together, acting and reacting on each other, 
and the higher and nobler self must be ten¬ 
derly considered, yes, and it may be humoured 
with a view to the reflex action brought to 
bear for good or evil on its weaker and more 
subordinate mate. Consequently it will be 
seen that an acquaintance with the frame¬ 
work of the body, the circulation, the volun¬ 
tary and involuntary motions of the vital 
organs and muscles, is but half an acquaint¬ 
ance with that marvellous dual being com¬ 
mitted to the care of the nurse. What an 
onerous charge is hers ! Flow much depends 
on her higher and finer sensibilities to 
guide her in her manual work for her help¬ 
less charge! For, be it remembered, 
she holds at one and the same time the 


unexampled position of servant and mistress, 
paid attendant and autocratic ruler. 

Before proceeding any further in exemplify¬ 
ing my views on the higher and newer train¬ 
ing in question, I feel I must carefully guard 
my advice by premising that while (in the 
main) my theory may be acted upon by all 
attendants on the sick, the carrying-out of 
that principle by a hospital nurse in all its 
many details must be restricted by the rules 
of the hospital and the “hard and fast” 
directions of the medical man in attendance. 
How far her own power and the exercise of 
her own judgment are limited, is a question 
for each nurse to decide for herself. But all 
the same, the principle I lay down, and the 
several and special suggestions I offer, open 
up a new subject for her study, and many of 
the suggestions should most certainly be 
scrupulously carried out by her as well as by 
an amateur acting altogether under her own 
responsibility. 

The position of the amateur in the home 
circle and this responsibility is far more 
onerous than that of the hospital nurse. I 
have myself acted under difficult and most 
critical circumstances, living considerably out 
of the reach of the doctor on more than one 
occasion and having the advantage of his 
advice about once only in two or three days. 
This necessitated the making of suggestions 
on my part respecting difficulties accruing 
from changes and complications, and after a 
few decisive replies as to the possible changes, 
I was told I must use my own judgment in 
case of the “complications.” And so I did. 

To return to the certificated hospital nurse, 
who is regarded as duly qualified, let it be 
understood that I find no fault whatever with 
the usual training given as regards the 
physical treatment of the sick. But I do say 
this : it is not enough to know how to tend the 
wounded, reduce a dislocation, make a bed 
and turn the patient in it, nor even to be an 
adept at “ invalid cookery ”; for, while 
applying a soothing plaster to the body, she 
may be administering a blister to the mind, 
and her very expression, tone of voice, and 
inexorable determination to carry out “ hard 
and fast ” rules —coUte que cotite —may undo 
the effect of the most soothing of poultices 
and most quieting of narcotics. I have long 
advocated the principle of bringing the powers 
of the mind and the feelings of the heart to 
bear on a patient’s physical condition, for thus 
material aid may be acquired to supplement 
the united efforts of nurse and doctor. 

It seems really superfluous to enlarge on 
the powers exercised by the mind, heart and 
imagination as factors in reference to health 
or disease. Nevertheless, how frequently we 
see them ignored. It is well known that 
distress of mind, accompanied by a fit of 
crying, will hasten on any pronounced disease 
of the lungs, and with great rapidity, to the 
bitter end; likewise that a belief in supposi¬ 
titious infection or contagion with which a 
man may be brought into contact, and 
apprehension of it, will actually produce the 
dreaded disease in a healthy subject in a pure 
atmosphere and surroundings ; while exposure 
to real danger will prove generally harmless to 
those who do not fear it. Trite as these 
observations may appear, the knowledge of 
such facts has not, as yet, resulted in making 
the principle which I build upon them a 
feature in the training of every nurse. 

Multitudes in ever-increasing numbers of 
young women are endeavouring to press into 


the ranks of those devoted and self-sacrificing 
women, our sisterhood of nurses. Of these 
youthful aspirants I always inquire, “What 
moral qualifications—over and above the 
technical and physical—do you naturally 
possess, or are you prepared to acquire, to 
render you eligible for undertaking such grave 
responsibilities ? ” Without these moral 
qualifications you must certainly prove ineffi¬ 
cient in affecting bodily evils through mental 
impressions. 

Again, as regards physical qualification in 
the person of the nurse, it seems to me that 
scarcely sufficient note has been hitherto 
taken, judging from the appearance of many 
young postulants and nurses whom I daily 
see. How many are strumous and anaemic! 

In these days great progress has been made 
in acquaintance with our natural powers and 
influences, all which may and ought to be 
brought to bear upon others with beneficent 
results, yet possibly with malignant influence, 
so that we have no excuse for trifling with 
them. Animal magnetism is a well- 
recognised agent for good, and the lack of it 
may constitute the nurse into a species of 
vampire. A woman of feeble constitution 
and one having any taint in the blood is unfit 
to handle a weakly person and more especially 
a child. Were a course of massage or even of 
ordinary nibbing desirable, it is not every 
nurse that I have seen who would be a 
harmless, not to say a valuable, operator, for 
she might sap the patient’s strength rather 
than communicate any of her own. With 
these remarks on physical qualification I pass 
over the question of technical efficiency 
altogether, as I feel satisfied that the training 
in this respect is good, and besides this it is 
foreign to my subject. It now remains for me 
to exemplify how the nurse should treat her 
charge mentally on every occasion when 
possible to do so. 

The patient may be a person of extreme 
refinement, of sensitive feelings, of a highly- 
strung nervous system, of great quickness \ f 
observation ; or else he may be of a suspicious, 
a desponding or an irritable temperament, 
lie may also be troubled with various 
idiosyncrasies which demand exceptional 
consideration and other than ordinary 
treatment. For example — he may feel a 
loathing for certain kinds of food or of 
generally-approved modes of dressing it, or 
he may feel perhaps an inability to eat at the 
ordinary hours. I have known a case of the 
latter description when the little patient 
turned from all solid food throughout the day, 
but her appetite came back systematically at 
eleven o’clock at night, and the wise doctor 
insisted that nature should have her own way, 
and thus the child received nourishment and 
recovered. On the other hand, should the 
sick man be consigned to the mercies of a 
woman of low-class sensibilities, slow per¬ 
ceptive faculties and without tact, she will 
“ride rough-shod” over his feelings and 
wishes, she will aggravate or depress him, or 
awaken a feeling of insubordination, all highly 
injurious to an invalid. 

How are we to meet such grave responsi¬ 
bilities ? I reply, by a special course of train¬ 
ing to prepare the nurse for every exigency. 

Cleanliness and punctuality are inculcated 
already, and they certainly tend to carry out 
the principle I advocate. For the patient’s 
temper and sensibilities, so sorely tried under 
bodily suffering and compulsory rule, are, so 
far, consulted. But there are other rules to 
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be learnt, that is to say, if the nurse would 
treat the ailing body, as far as might be, 
through the medium of the mind and the 
heart. A beloved child who was dangerously 
ill in infantile fever, and whose supreme desire 
was to spare me fatigue and distress at her 
own personal expense, inquired, “Is it very 
nasty ? ” as I held the medicine in my hand. 
“ Yes, dear, it is very nasty, but you will take 
it for my sake,” I replied ; and she took it at 
once without another word. The heart 
triumphed. 

Cheerfulness, gentleness, patience and tact 
must all be enlisted in the sufferer’s favour. 
Cheerfulness must be exhibited in bright 
looks and encouraging words. The counte¬ 
nance and the dress, as I said, should be 
regarded as advantageous accessories to 
efficient nursing. The uniform adopted in 
hospitals is quite unexceptionable. In private 
houses it is not always so. No shabby old 
gown should be regarded “ as good enough” 
for a sick room. Why ? Because there 
should be no depressing influences about the 
sufferer, nor should he feel that he is treated 
with disrespect, nor as if he had no taste and 
discrimination, thus evidently regarded just 
like a piece of mere material mechanism. 
The whole appearance of his attendant, her 
countenance, her clothing, should bring an 
impression of sunshine into the sad sick 
chamber. Its depressing atmosphere should 
be lightened and cheered, for “ truly the light 
is sweet and a pleasant thing it is for the eyes 
to behold the sun.” And in “ the hidden 
chambers of imagery ” there will assuredly be 
a reflection of that most sympathetic bright¬ 
ness which she may display, and under the 
glow of that spiritual sunshine the blossoms of 
hope will bud and bloom in the sad and 
desponding heart. I have known some of the 
most kindly and careful of nurses who looked 
far more like mutes at a funeral than 
would-be restorers to health and life, for the 
essential principle of bringing the sympathetic 
influences of the mind to bear upon the 
feebleness of the body had never been instilled 
into their brain, and they lacked an intuitive 
perception of the power within their reach. 

Nor must appearances alone be employed 
to gladden the heart by external impressions. 
I do not recommend the excitement of the 
invalid by setting the brain at work through 
the medium of conversation, excepting, 
indeed, under special circumstances when 
some amount even of mental fatigue is 
compensated for by turning the thoughts into 
a new and more agreeable channel. What I 
mean to say is this : “A word in season, how 
good it is.” A reassuring word, a little 
sentence breathing sympathy and hope into 
the anxious ears, satisfying the yearning heart 
so hungering for them. Such words would 
fall like showers of balm upon the heart’s 
distemper, and tend to restore a restfulness of 
mind that would probably induce sleep and 
hasten on recuperation. It is not, however, 
by laughing at his forebodings, nor by 
appearing incredulous at a description of his 
pains and aches that you will benefit him. 
Banteriug would only serve to agitate and 
anger him. He would form an idea that his 
case was not understood and that the words 
of good cheer were misapplied. 

Medical men know that the sick should 
never be contradicted, a rule that would not 
occur to a half-trained nurse. She should 
listen with sympathy and patience to his 
statements, but superadd her own reasons for 
taking a more hopeful view of his case. 

And now, passing on from the attribute 
of cheerfulness, so essential amongst the 
qualifications of a nurse, I must inculcate that 
of gentleness as a factor in mental treatment. 
This is another highway by which the citadels 
of the heart and brain may be approached; 
gentleness of address, of handling, voice, 


words employed and general movement. The 
voice should be at the same time both distinct 
and low, yet never lowered to whispering. 
Its effect on a patient’s mind is disturbing, 
filling him with misgivings as to hidden 
dangers and painful possibilities. But I must 
again press on you the rule that, while hearing 
distinctly eveiy word uttered in his room, he 
must not be startled by loudness of voice, the 
whole nervous system being painfully and 
abnormally sensitive in sickness. Gentleness 
of touch and handling should be maintained 
as regards his person, and all the articles and 
appliances around him. But the touch, 
although very gentle, should be firm and 
decided. There must be no hesitation about 
it, though it should not be feared by the 
sufferer in apprehension of aggravated pain. 
Moreover, a nurse’s hands should be kept soft, 
the nails short and carefully trimmed. The 
patient must feel no dread of scratching, nor 
any shrinking from an unattractive, uncared- 
for, or damp hand. If coarse by nature or 
made rough by the weather, hard water or the 
handling of ice, she should put them under 
treatment by anointing them and wearing 
gloves at night, to make them soft and 
sensitive. As to the careless handling of 
articles in or next door to the sick room, 
striking one against another, dropping them 
on the floor, rustling paper, scraping chairs 
along the boards, shutting the door and 
poking the fire with a noise—all these 
things jar on a patient’s nerves. They denote 
ill-breeding as well as carelessness, and even 
were the patient little instructed himself, he 
will recognise its impropriety quickly enough 
when experiencing the irritation thus 
produced. 

Another qualification for a nurse is patience, 
and in her vocation above all others it 
“must have her perfect work.” It will be 
tested to the utmost, and she must teach by 
example, and so win gratitude, and an effort 
on his part to meet that consideration which 
she extends, by similar demonstration on his. 
For the man may be fretful, wilful, bitter- 
tongued, passionate, sly, or ungrateful, and he 
may not try to spare her fatigue, nor recognise 
her authority, as he ought. Alas! poor 
human nature is only too often “ weighed and 
found wanting,” without the sore trial of 
patience, which bodily suffering and exertion 
together must entail. Thus, the “higher 
training ” of the attendant at a sick bed-side 
is surely most urgently needed. 

Perhaps I should exemplify what I mean. 
For instance, at the least evidence of im¬ 
patience under coercion—should the invalid 
feel sleepy at the usual hour for washing, 
breakfast, or changing of sheets—the general 
rule of punctuality might sometimes be set 
aside, for the greater advantage of not only 
aiding a disposition to sleep, but of humouring 
her feeble charge, in a wish to be “left alone 
for a little extra time.” There are times when 
certain rules may be relaxed as well as those 
when they must be inflexible. 

Let the will and the convenience of the 
home nurse at least be from time to time 
subservient to the sufferer’s fancy. I have 
heard a poor weary creature beg to be “ left 
alone ” when the time for ablution had come, 
and, being remonstrated with, he petulantly 
replied, “ But I like to be dirty ! ” 

He did not mean that he wished to be un¬ 
cleanly, but that, for the moment, he preferred 
to enjoy the rest he needed and had gladly 
found in a new and pleasant position. Be 
assured, he will understand a system of “ give 
and take,” and thus, without causing injurious 
excitement and opposition on his part, if she 
sometimes relents, he will submit to her will 
on a more serious occasion, when her rule 
cannot be relaxed. 

One of the first duties of a nurse is to acquire 
perfect self-control, to render her a suitable 


attendant on a suffering fellow-creature, no 
matter how cross, unreasonable, and exacting 
he may be. 

His pain, weariness, disappointments, fore¬ 
bodings, his restlessness, impatience, and the 
great irritation produced by helpless subjection, 
all these combine to render him miserable, and 
it is comparatively rare that he realises, as he 
should, the consolations of religion, and that 
the “ Peace of God ” in his heart supports 
him in the hour of his utmost need, and 
controls his impatience. A generous nature 
would meet all his misdoings with tender pity, 
and make ample allowance for all. 

“ Oh, gentle nurse, 

Upon the heat and flame of his 1 dis¬ 
temper ’ 

Sprinkle cool patience.” 

Doubtless there are those afflicted ones 
who, seeing a Divine Hand in all trying 
experiences and conditions of life, and viewing 
their sufferings as a process of training for a 
higher and happier existence, exhibit a superb 
example of patience and gratitude for every act 
of kindness received. But the nurse must 
never expect to meet with cases like these. It 
is rather for her—free as she is, and in the 
enjoyment of health—to set an example, and 
to win respect and gratitude in return. 

I said that one of the lessons which 
attendants on the sick must learn was the 
exercise of'tact. Perhaps this most essential 
qualification is one of the very rarest of nature’s 
best gifts. Amongst women it is more 
frequently found than amongst men, and it is 
well, since nursing is distinctly a woman’s 
vocation. Examples of the occasions on 
which this tact may be exercised should be 
carefully pointed out to the postulant, and 
some of the countless occasions on which the 
best of rules should be waived to meet special 
emergencies and new features that may be 
developed in the case. Tact may also be 
shown in her withdrawal from the ear’s-reach, 
when the friends of the patient or the clergy¬ 
man visit him. 

It should be shown also, when he is 
employed at his toilet, and at his devotions, or 
otherwise, when—were he in health—he would 
prefer to be alone. I have often heard it 
impatiently muttered, “ When is she going ? 
She hangs on like the toothache.” 

It may likewise be expedient for the nurse 
to withdraw from the sick-room when she has 
to confer with the doctor, or with inquiring 
friends, because relations of various features 
and humiliating infirmities of the case should 
never be made in his presence. 

All this should be intuitively known to the 
nurse, whether certificated or an amateur. But 
presence of mind, keen observation, and 
refinement, which should characterise an 
attendant on the sick, are too rarely of native 
growth, and their obligation and acquirement 
ought therefore to be made an important 
subject of study. Without due attention to 
this department of her education and her work 
a nurse must prove essentially inefficient, and 
the nobler part of her patient’s nature being 
ignored and sacrificed, he will not only suffer 
from a new source of pain, but from an in¬ 
tensification of all the purely corporeal ills, for 
which the attentions of the nurse were primarily 
engaged. 

“ Bear ye one another’s burdens ” and « love 
as brethren” are amongst the standard rules 
of our Christian faith. And love is the great 
motive power, which, did it exist as it should, 
would preclude the necessity for a treatise such 
as I have endeavoured to give. The more we 
cultivate that, the more keen will be our 
intuitive perception of what we should do, or 
refrain from doing, towards our dependent and 
suffering fellow-creatures, with a view to their 
mental treatment, in the process of physical 
restoration. 
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A SPRINGTIDE ROMANCE. 

By CLARA THOMSON, Author of “ The Courtship of Catherine West,” etc. 


CHAPTER IV. 

When kind Mrs. Jasper heard that Elizabeth 
was very ill at home, she insisted on keeping 
Gladys with her in London. She had 
brought the girl back with her from Maiden¬ 
head looking a little wan and pale. Somehow 
the visit had not been quite a success. The 
brilliance of the company had been rather too 
much for Gladys. She could not be witty 
and say smart things, and, in spite of her 
beauty, she felt somewhat of an outsider 
among all these clever people. If it had not 
been for Mr. Hamilton, who was always 
trying to draw her into the conversation, and 
came and talked to her whenever he found her 
alone, she would have been almost dull. On 
the whole, she was glad to come back with 
Mrs. Jasper, who was always kind and treated 
her with as much confidence and affection as 
she could have shown a daughter. But 
Gladys was still anxious and disturbed about 
Elizabeth, for whose illness she felt in some 
way accountable, though she was far from 
guessing the facts of the matter. 

It was after receiving a long letter from her 
mother one morning that she was seized with 
a wild desire to go home. London was 
getting hot and more crowded than ever, and 
all day she was haunted with a vision of 
bluebells among unfolding bracken and long 
stretches of upland dotted with white sheep. 

Mrs. May told how, after a severe attack of 
nerve prostration, Elizabeth was rapidly 
regaining strength. Dr. Clifford was really a 
very clever young man, and most attentive to 
his patients. “Indeed,” this not very dis¬ 
creet correspondent concluded, “I shouldn’t 
be at all surprised if something very in¬ 
teresting came of this illness; you will 
understand what I mean, and I, for one, 
should be very glad to have dear Bessie 
settled near us. I never did approve of this 
literary business, and events have proved that 
I was right.” 

When Mr. Llamilton called that afternoon, 
Gladys greeted him with a very watery smile. 

“Have you any news from home?” he 
asked anxiously. But though he had asked 
that question in the same eager tone for the 
last three weeks, her suspicions had not been 
aroused. She was not very clever in that 
way. 

“ Yes, I heard to-day. Bessie is much 
better.” 

“Miss May, what is the matter?” he 
exclaimed, for her voice sounded as if she 
were trying to suppress a sob. “ I believe 
you are homesick.” 

She quite gave way, and sobbed on the 
sofa-cushion. 

“ Oh, dreadfully ! ” she said. “ If only I 
could go home ! ” 

“ Never mind,” he said gently. “ Don’t 
cry. If you really want to go, you shall.” 

“ But won’t Mrs. Jasper think me very 
ungrateful ? ” 

“No, I’m sure she won’t. Let me manage 
it all, and I will undertake to make it right 
with her. When can you be ready to start ? 
To-morrow ? ” 

Gladys’s tears vanished like a cloud in 
April. 

“Oh, yes,” she said. “Which train? 
Oh, where is a time-table ? ” 

Mrs. Jasper was not at all offended, and 
even somewhat relieved She had been 
anxious about her visitor, who had not 
seemed well lately ; if she had been pining for 
home, that explained it. And if Elizabeth 
was getting well, there was no reason for 
keeping her. Hamilton concluded his mission 


by volunteering to escort Gladys to White- 
ham, at which Mrs. Jasper looked at him 
rather curiously, but said nothing. 

And so it happened that the next day saw 
Gladys being whirled home again. She had 
previously despatched a telegram to announce 
her intention, but still it was somewhat of a 
surprise to find Dr. Clifford standing on the 
platform as the train drew up. 

He came forward hastily, and Gladys 
realised all at once what it would mean to her 
if her mother’s hint should prove to be 
justified. Surely he had never looked so 
strong, so manly, so sympathetic before ! She 
quite forgot all about Hamilton, who had 
gone to see about the luggage, and gave both 
hands to the newcomer, who held them until 
she suddenly remembered that this was not at 
all the way she had meant to greet him. 

“ Oh,” she cried, blushing scarlet, “how is 
Elizabeth ? ” 

“Much better, fast getting well. Come, I 
have brought the victoria—you didn’t know 
that I had a carriage—to drive you up in. 
May I ? I met Miss Nancy, who said you 
were coming, and she’s waiting outside for 
you.” 

Nancy sprang out to make way for Gladys, 
and had the satisfaction of seeing the two 
drive off without a thought of her, or the 
luggage, or poor Mr. Hamilton, who was left 
stranded at the station. She smiled as Puck 
may have done when he redressed his errors 
and assigned the right heroes to their respec¬ 
tive ladies. And though it was only a twenty 
minutes’ walk from the station to the 
Vicarage, that drive took quite an hour. 

“ And so you really have forgiven me at 
last, dear ? ” said Clifford, when at length 
they came in sight of the gate. 

“ Oh, long ago ! Ob, I don’t deserve to be 
so happy ; I have been vain and foolish, and 
jealous of Elizabeth ! ” 

“ Of your sister ? But why r ” asked 
Clifford quite alarmed, his thoughts once 
more reverting to Hamilton. 

And then Gladys told him of her mother’s 
foolish little hint. 

“ What an idea! I have never had a 
thought of anyone but you. I only liked to 
be with her because she let me talk about 
you.” 

And suddenly the mare’s conduct became 
so*erratic that he had to use both hands to 
keep her in order. 

Meanwhile Nancy had introduced herself to 
Mr. Hamilton, and tried to apologise with 
more grace than was usual with her for her 
sister’s abrupt departure. But in the middle 
of her elaborate explanation she realised that 
his eyes were twinkling with amusement, at 
which they began to laugh simultaneously. 

“ And so you will have to let me show you 
the way to the Vicarage. Elizabeth doesn’t 
know that you are coming, so it will be quite 
a surprise.” 

“But is your sister well enough to see 
visitors ? I thought of going straight to the 
hotel and returning this evening by the 5.30 
train.” 

Nancy looked disappointed. Could it be 
that her second romance was to have a dismal 
ending, when the other was apparently turning 
out so well ? 

“ Oh,” she said, “ don’t go ! Father wants 
to thank you for bringing Gladys. And see 
how lovely it is; you can’t resist that! ” 
And she pointed to a great mass of hawthorn 
blossom outlined against the tender blue sky. 

But what John Hamilton-really found hard 
to resist was the temptation to see Elizabeth. 
His last interview with her had been enough 


to dash the hopes of the most ardent lover, 
and yet his were beginning to spring up 
again. Perhaps that was due to the glory of 
the day or to Nancy’s coaxing, girlish smile ; 
at any rate, he walked along obediently by 
the side of his captor. 

Elizabeth was sitting in a low chair by the 
French window of the shabby drawing-room. 
In front of her, beyond the sloping lawn of 
the garden, lay meadow on meadow, divided 
by a silver band of water gleaming and 
flashing in the sunlight. And beyond the 
river there climbed up the slope of the curving 
hills lines of newly-budded larch trees, 
breaking with their fresh green the sombre 
tones of the firs that grew thickly round them. 
On such a day it was almost impossible to feel 
sad or despondent, and Elizabeth’s mood had 
gradually changed from one of fierce revolt to 
subdued and gentle acquiescence. She still 
clung, with all the tenacity of a singularly 
firm and loyal nature, to the memory of what 
Hamilton had been to her, but she thought of 
him rather as of a dead friend than of a living 
person. And, so regarding him, reflection on 
the days when she had thought he loved 
her made all her happiness ; even now, as she 
looked out on all the glory and magic of 
spring-time, the thought of him gave deeper 
significance to the beauty of earth and 
heaven. 

Nancy’s abrupt entrance jarred roughly on 
her tender mood. 

“ Come, Bessie, I’ve brought you a visitor. 
Wake up, old girl! ” 

Elizabeth looked up and saw advancing 
through the cool shadows of the room the 
very person on whom her thoughts had been 
dwelling. Pier breath came thick and fast; 
her heart thumped against her dress ; why 
was he here ? Were matters settled between 
him and Gladys, and had he come as her 
sister’s affianced lover ? 

But in a minute her doubts were set at rest, 
for as she tottered to meet him, his strong 
arms were round her, laying her gently back 
in her chair, while his voice whispered 
tenderly in her ear— 

“ Elizabeth, Elizabeth, why were you so 
cruel to yourself and me ? ” 

* * * * 

On the whole Mrs. May was pleased, 
though, as she said to her husband, it was 
reasonable to expect that Gladys would have 
made a better match, considering her beauty 
and attractions. It was a little hard that it 
should be Elizabeth who was to be rich, for 
Mr. Hamilton’s private income must be at 
least two thousand a year, while Gladys 
would still have to economise and wear 
shabby dresses. Mr. May, however, was 
delighted to think that Elizabeth should be 
properly appreciated at last. 

But perhaps the most pleased of all was 
Miss Nancy, who, rightly or wrongly, con¬ 
sidered herself as the fairy godmother who 
had been mainly responsible in bringing about 
these fortunate results. And perhaps she was 
right, for though the confidences she made to 
John Hamilton in their tete-a-t$te walk from 
the station remained for ever unrevealed, it 
is doubtful whether he would have taken 
possession of Elizabeth in that assured 
manner had he not had sufficient warrant for 
doing so. It was only when after they were 
married, and she found in his pocket a little 
creased visiting-card that had once ac¬ 
companied some pink roses, and which she 
had kept in her Bible for some weeks and 
then lost, that his wife had any inkling of the 
real extent of her debt to Nancy. 

[the end.] 
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HOW TO GROW APPLES AND PEARS. 


PART VIII. 

RENOVATING ORCHARDS. 

Of all the thousands of acres of orchards in 
England there are but a very few worthy of 
the name. Whatever may have been the 
state of orchard culture in years gone by, they 
are in a degenerate state now. Go into any 
county one will, and keep an eye on the 
orchards, this conviction is forced home, 
“ the glory is departed.” And what is 
worse is that enterprise seems almost entirely 
wanting to renovate or plant new ! When 
a fitful effort is made, the ignorance of 
the principles of growth is so lamentably 
apparent that it can only be likened to a 
thick agglomeration of darkness which seems 
likely to for ever keep out the light of re¬ 
search. By what encouragement one gets, 
the effort to penetrate this mass seems 
hopeless. When one goes to the greatest 
leading shows of the country regularly, as the 
Royal Agricultural, the Royal Counties, and 
others similar, there is almost no responsive 
inquiiy from the landed interest, in reference 
to fruit, to encourage one in the effort to pro¬ 
mote fruit-growing. It is true that now and 
then one will look at what is exhibited, and 
ask a few questions, especially now and then 
one from abroad, who sees an opening in the 
English markets for the sale of foreign pro¬ 
duce, and are willing to supply the great 
demand, and now and then an old planter will 
walk around, and see what is to be seen ; else 
the interest is almost nil. 

No doubt a few nurserymen could be found 
who, by way of boasting of the trade they do, 
would say this is not so, but that their sale 
of trees is increasing by leaps and bounds. 
But in riding the country about from south to 
north, and from east to west, if a dispassionate 
view is taken of the millions of acres of grass, 
grass ! grass !! and the few acres of corn, and 
the almost absence of orchards, the truth is 
then apparent. Leaving statistics alone, a 
guess from appearance would lead one to 
think that where there is one acre of orchard 
there must be at least ten thousand acres 
of land under poor grass and worse corn, 
which produce, not profits, as most farmers 
would say, but losses. And as to the state 
of the old orchards which want renova¬ 
tion, well, the least said perhaps the soonest 
mended. 

It is true there is a spirit abroad against 
renovation of old orchards and the planting 
of new, and much argument is truthfully 
adduced in support, but the fact remains, 
apples are in demand. 

Why is it the great midland pastures of the 
country are not covered with millions of acres 
of orchards, and all the old orchards of the 


By B. WELLS, F.R.H.S. 

country renovated ? The only reasonable 
answer that can be given is that those inter¬ 
ested in land really do not know these things, 
or else they are culpably negligent. There is 
room for thousands of millions of apple trees 
that could be profitably planted in this country, 
and every old orchard that is not past remedy 
should be renovated, and made to produce its 
utmost. There is room for hundreds of millions 
of bushels more apples every year, if they were 
rightly treated. And it would be a very long 
time indeed before their production became 
unremunerative. 


The way the orchards at Lower Beeding 
are managed is, that when they appear to 
require it by showing stagnation, they are 
ploughed up under the trees, fallowed, 
manured, sown with some green crop to be 
consumed by sheep on the ground, which are 
cake or corn fed; the trees are pruned and 
lime washed, and then after about two years 
like this, the land is again sown with fine grass 
seeds, and left for pasture for a time, and it is 
wonderful how the trees respond to this treat¬ 
ment. They are entirely renovated, and become 
fruitful and growing. This is more fully 


treated of in Fruit-Growing. These great 
orchards are famous both for age and size; 
they are in the Sussex Weald. 

The illustration is that of an old Caldwell 
apple tree in my garden. It is from fifty to 
one hundred years old, is twenty-seven feet in 
spread, is twenty feet high, and thirty-seven 
inches round the body. It had been much 
neglected, but as it bore a good lot of fruit in 
1893, being ten bushels, it seemed worthy of 
care. It was therefore pruned, dressed with 
lime-wash to kill the lichen, and the land was 
dug about it and manured. It responded with 


eleven bushels of fine fruit in 1895, aTR l now 
looks prosperous, bearing good crops, and is 
growing. This is only a sample of several 
others in the same garden. 

Such old trees require similar treatment, 
and they w r ould pay well for it. An acre of 
such trees containing sixty trees of such fruit, 
which sold for six shillings per bushel, would 
amount to ^180 per acre on a good year, such 
as those which occurred so close. There are 
close on sixty pieces of land of twenty-seven 
feet square in an acre. 

(To be continued.) 
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A Little Woman. —In a Birmingham 
churchyard is buried Nanetta Stocker, a 
midget, wdio died in 1819, aged thirty-nine 
years. The epitaph concludes : “ The smallest 
w'omnn ever in this kingdom, possessed wdth 
every accomplishment, only 33 inches high ; a 
native of Austria.” 

In Anger and Grief.— Consider how 
much more you often suffer from your anger 
and grief than from those very things for which 
you arc angry and grieved. 


VARIETIES. 

Lucky and Unlucky. —“ Our outward 
fortune, lucky or what is called unlucky, we 
cannot command; but we can command our 
own behaviour under it, and w r e do either 
wisely or unwisely; and that in real truth 
makes all the difference, and does in reality 
stamp us as either ‘lucky’ or else ‘unlucky.’ 
For there is nobody but she that acts foolishly 
and wrong that can in the end be called 
‘ unlucky ’; she that acts wisely and right is 
before all mortals to be accounted ‘lucky,’ 
she and no other than she.”— Carlyle. 


Have Courage to be Happy. —How 
many people I have seen, writes Theophile 
Gautier, wdio would have plucked cannon¬ 
balls out of the muzzles of guns wdth their 
bare hands and yet had not the couiage to be 
happy! 

Wait Till They Drink it All. 

Mistress (to newly-engaged servant): “Mary, 
have you given the goldfish any fresh water ? ” 
Maid: “No, mem; they haven’t drunk all 
as they’ve got.” 
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MY CLOTHES MONTH BY MONTH. 

By “THE LADY DRESSMAKER.” 



THREE TAILOR-MADE GOWNS. 

On the left. Gown of blue serge with clusters of tucks on the bodice and skirt, 
chemisette of guipure lace, shoulder revers of white silk, and strappings of same .—On 
the right. Eton coat or jacket of face cloth, revers of pale blue spotted silk, linen 
front tucked in points .—In the boat. Gown of pale elephant grey cloth, white cloth 
strappings with black stitching, and vest of pale green silk tucked with tie of the same. 


From my note-book I select a pair of entries 
which specially concern the girl readers of 
this paper; because I am always sure that 
they will endeavour to bring both thought and 
principle to their aid in the consideration of 
matters of dress ; as, indeed, I hope in every 
other matter. The first is from an address 
to women by the wife of a well-known church 
dignitary, and she takes it from a French 
physician and savant. 

“ The hem of a woman’s gown when she 


comes in from the street is alive with bacteria. 
These disease germs are distributed about 
over the floor, to creep into the mouths of 
children, or to find their way back into the 
air, and possibly into the systems of older 
people. They cannot be seen. They seek 
dark places, where they may live and grow. 
They lurk there, ready at any moment to 
creep into the system of unsuspecting victims. 
Consumption is a disease that is undoubtedly 
transmitted in this way.” 


Now, this is very disagreeable reading, and 
we all of us know enough about bacteria to 
understand that when we wear long gowns, 
and let them touch the dirty streets, we are 
bringing a very real danger on ourselves and 
others. 

My other note is one that I read with a 
feeling nearly akin to heartache. It is the 
enumeration of the skins of birds sold at the 
recent auction in London, which has called 
forth a very strong protest from the Society 
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light wood which are very pretty. Square 
parasols, and coverings of Persian shawl pattern 
are amongst the novelties, but I notice that 
the best-dressed women have chosen plain 
parasols of silk, in red, turquoise, and mauve, 
for everyday use. 

One of the rules of dress this season seems 
to be to have a little white on every gown, 
either in the way of pipings, stitchings, or lace, 
and this touch of relief seems to have an 
excellent effect. The prevalence of black and 
white is quite remarkable ; but on the other 
hand the bright colours worn are quite as 
astonishing. The new tweeds, which are 
called by some shot “ Caledon,” are of the 
gayest. The most recent of them that I have 
seen was of a bright yellow, and was trimmed 
and decorated with black; pale and bright 
mauves, blues, and rose-pinks are used, and 
all look well in the bright sunshine. In the 
way of a blouse, the contrast is worn, and not 
the match. For instance, a blue coat and 
skirt will have a mauve blouse, a green, or a 
blue. Khaki colour has been adopted by 
cyclists with great enthusiasm, and no colour 
could be better for the road, as it is the true 
dust hue, and shows neither stain, mud, nor 
dust, while it is not at all ugly on the wheel 
—which should, however, be painted to 
match. The new sailor-hats have, most 


Gown of pale grey voile with guipure lace 
yoke and sleeves, strappings of orange velvet. 


for the Protection of Birds. I will give 
you the list as it appeared in the Cata¬ 
logue. 

97 packages of osprey feathers, 14 
packages of peacocks’ feathers, 5,990 bird 
of paradise skins, 1,652 Impeyan and 
Argus pheasants, and 331 packages of 
skins of various birds. 

In addition to this immense quantity, 
one firm alone sold 16,000 owls, which 
had been slaughtered for milliners’ pur¬ 
poses alone; and 1,113 of the skins of the 
bird of paradise sold were females, which 
showed that the males are nearly extinct, 
and that to make up the amount required, 
the females had been killed. This sale 
represents only one-fourth of the annual 
trade in the feathers of rare and beautiful 
birds. 

Now, this year, we can perfectly do 
without adding these trophies of cruelty 
to our head-gear, for flowers are most 
beautiful and very fashionable ; and they, 
at any rate, are produced by women’s 
labour, and afford employment to thou¬ 
sands in London, as well as in Paris. 
Roses and their leaves are, I think, the 


most fashionable of all ; then the hydrangea 
flowers; but, in spite of the grapes—green 
and purple—and the new pastel shades in 
blossoms that throng the windows of the 
shops, I cannot advise you to select them for 
the ornamentation of your hats or bonnets, for 
the latter are too pale and washed-out, and 
the former are too unnatural. An old 
favourite, the red, or rather scarlet geranium 
has appeared and will be welcomed as a 
charming addition to black hats. More 
tulle is used than chiffon or gauze on the 
newest hats, and in the way 
of shapes they may be de¬ 
scribed as sensational. It 
is needful to exercise a wise 
discretion to avoid being 
grotesque. The new toques 
are wider and larger, but not 
higher in front. One of the 
great helps to the home 
milliner is the fact that com¬ 
plete hat trimming can be 
purchased to fit any hat, at 
very moderate prices, as well 
as those full rosettes of tulle 
which are so difficult to ac¬ 
complish for the untaught 
hand. 

A word must be said 
about the parasols, and 
they offer some very 
charming novelties. In 
the way of handles the 
club-shaped is the most 
used, and after that 
the handsome ball of 
stone or china. Some 
handles have a decora¬ 
tion of flowers and 
leaves, or fruit and 
leaves, twisted to¬ 
gether, and tinted in 
their natural colours, 
which are really works 
of art, and there are 
gold and silver mounts, 
and handles of lapis, 
coral and ivory; while 
-r-vi . for more modest purses 

**"“* ^“* there are handles of 


IN THE TIME OF ROSES. 


IN EARLY MAY. 

, n ? auv . e cashmere with lace insertion and under-vest and 
band of white silk. Muslin or voile gown with lace and black velvet 
ribbon. Fancy crinoline hat with green tulle and white hydrangeas. 
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of them, coloured, striped, or spotted nar¬ 
row ribbons, but a newer idea is to have a 


leather strap round the crown, the buckle 
being leather-covered also. 

The prophesied disap¬ 
pearance of the silk-lined 
gown has failed to come off, 
and silk, both as petticoats 
and dress lining, is more 
used than ever. In fact, 
silk petticoats may be, and 
are, worn by everyone, the 
favourite colour, like last 
year, being pink of the 
brightest hue. One of the 
new styles is to have a white 
muslin flounce with lace 
insertions buttoned over a 
coloured silk flounce. In 
fact we may regard the 
petticoat of to-day as one of 
the most important parts of 
dress, for we may wear the 
plainest of tailor - mades, 
but our petticoat must be 
pretty. Nor is this so very 
expensive a thing, if we can 
make for ourselves ; for silk 
has become so remarkably 
cheap that we can do 
wonders on a small allow¬ 


SPRING BLOUSE. 

Blouse of dark blue glace silk, chemisette of white 
chiffon over white silk, collar, cuffs and band of green 
velvet edged with narrow braid and lines of velvet. 


ance. 

Steadily, but rather 
slowly, the trimmed skirt is 
making its way onwards, 
and in France particularly, 
the volume of them is im¬ 
mensely increased, and even 
the old gathered ones have 
been reproduced. But here 
we shall not wish to give up 
our well-fitting skirts, and 
increase our bulk in this 
way, and shall probably be 
slower in adopting, them. 
So our dressmakers are 
making them wider at the 
foot and, alas, are increasing 
the length. There is a 
strong effort to revive the 
double skirt or tunic, but I 
do not believe, when it is 


once discovered how this increases the apparent 
age of the wearer, that it will become popular. 

The constant appearance of the Bolero in 
all our dress this year is remarkable. We 
cannot go wrong in having some kind of 
simulated one, and it seems universally 
becoming. Jackets of all kinds of velour du 
Nord , velvet, velveteen and satin, are to be 
seen, and they are really useful articles of 
spring attire. But there are many young 
people who never use them, nor think of 
providing more than a light cape to use as a 
wrap ; but for older people they seem to be a 
needful finish to the costume. It is naturally 
a great saving when they are not required. 

The Bolero is much worn with the Princess 
dress, and in this case it is very short indeed, 
and cut up the back nearly to the neck, the 
corners being rounded. The high Swiss or 
corselet belts are quite a feature of the 
season’s dress, and are generally made of the 
material of the rest of the costume, and they 
may also be trimmed with lace in the same 
manner as it is. They are very pretty for 
slight figures, but do not enhance the beauty 
of stout people ,* so they like the Bolero, which 
is most charming when worn by girls. In 
fact, fashion seems to take no care for those 
who have allowed themselves to become fat. 
It always seems to me that, with plenty of 
exercise, and some care about eating, no one 
need become unwieldy. 

The shoes worn this year are either with 
one or two straps across the front, or else they 
are of the Cromwell order, with flaps and 
buckles, and the open-worked stocking is as 
much w r orn as ever. Nothing is more remark¬ 
able than the change that has come over the 
world of women in their wearing of boots and 
shoes. Those worn to-day are of so much 
thinner and slighter a kind than was formerly 
the case, and the strapped shoe has found 
friends in eveiy class of life. I hear it said 
that they are so much lighter, and more 
comfortable for these tiring London pave¬ 
ments. Very high heels, at least for'the 
streets, are no longer in fashion; and when 
worn they are only seen in the house. Bronze 
shoes -were prophesied as a coming style, but 
I do not see many worn. 


BREAD-WINNING AT HOME. 


PART V. 

EMRROIDERY, KNITTING AND CROCHET. 

There is a paying method of conducting all 
industries, even those connected with fancy 
work. Of course I do not mean to affirm that 
all industries have only to be carried on in the 
right way to pay very well; for there are 
employments that by their nature can never be 
extremely profitable, but what I would make 
clear is that even the least profitable kinds of 
-work are always capable of being made to 
yield relatively good remuneration if they are 
executed in the proper manner. Unfortu¬ 
nately many women display what I can only 
characterise as a perverse preference for doing 
work in the way that will make earning money 
by it most difficult. They will do work in 
their own fashion and at their own convenience, 
they will do it irregularly, they will do it at a 
distance from the proper markets, and, if 
possible, they will do it at home. Other 
persons, more sharp than honest, trade upon 
these peculiarities, and too often reap ill-gotten 
gains by promising to sell home-work, done 
under the most unlikely conditions, if the 
workers will pay money in advance. And so 
set are some women upon working in the 
manner they prefer, that the exchange of 
scanty money for abundant promises goes 
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briskly forward. Girls, being more indepen¬ 
dent of home ties, are less frequently victimised 
after this fashion than older women, yet even 
with them the disposition to make a little 
money without much trouble frequently gets 
the better of prudence. In the classes of work 
which I have taken as the subject of the 
present article, the competition among girls 
and women in unusually severe. Every girl 
can do a little knitting, a little crochet, a little 
fancy or “ art ” work ; but the individual girl 
forgets how many others are as gifted as her¬ 
self in this respect, and boldly enters the 
department of industry where I should say 
there is more competition than anywhere else. 

And yet the home-worker even in fancy 
work could succeed under the right conditions. 
I am bound to admit these conditions are not 
always within what politicians would term her 
“sphere of influence.” For the first of these 
and the least attainable is to live in a town 
where there are shops that deal in knitting and 
embroidery. An alternative is to live in a 
tolerably well-peopled rural district, where 
some influential people would help the workers 
to form a rural industry. Such centres have 
happily been established of late in many parts 
of the kingdom, and I hope that a large future 
of successful effort is still before them. But 
even in a neighbourhood where there are no 


artistic and public-spirited ladies and gentle¬ 
men to establish some special industry for the 
locality, much might yet be done by an 
energetic and business-like girl. Such a girl 
must place herself in communication with the 
trade in some department of handiwork, Earn 
what class of products are most saleable, and 
then tiy, not only to supply these herself, but 
make herself responsible for collecting similar 
articles from her neighbours. It is all very 
well to decry the middle-man system, which 
has, no doubt, led to some abuses ; but a 
system of the kind is indispensable whenever 
commodities of home manufacture are dealt 
with in the large quantities necessary in 
modern commerce. No wholesale dealer 
living, for instance, in London or Manchester 
could possibly do business with thousands of 
individuals living miles away from either of 
these centres; he must make some one person 
in a district responsible for purveying to him 
the work of that district; and it is fair enough 
that the responsible collector should receive 
some extra payment for the labour entailed. 
It is because these collectors or mid die-women 
are so scarce in country districts that rural 
industries remain non-existent in many neigh¬ 
bourhoods where they are badly wanted. 

But I am forgetting that on this occasion I 
am wanting to tell my readers in the first 
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place what is being done, leaving them to 
deduce for themselves the lesson of what 
ought to be done. Let me remind them, 
then, to begin with, that in embroidery and 
knitting (I except crochet) the home-worker 
has to compete to her own disadvantage with 
the factory employee. The manufacturer or 
the head of a retail embroidery firm will 
always prefer to have girls working for him 
on his own premises, even though he should 
pay them more, than employ needlewomen 
living out of reach of personal communication. 
He knows, too, that girls working in a well- 
organised work-room will get through a much 
larger quantity of work, and execute it in 
better style than can those young women who 
are stitching in their own homes, possibly 
among untidy surroundings, and in any case 
amid the many interruptions of family life. 
Consequently lie employs the home-worker 
unwillingly and only does so at all because he 
can effect some saving, either by economis¬ 
ing factory or workshop space, or by actually 
paying her at a lower rate than his indoor 
employees. But embroidery, whether carried 
on in the work-room or at home, is apt to 
be an ill-paid occupation. To indoor hands 
many dealers in ecclesiastical needlework do 
not give more than an average weekly wage 
of fifteen shillings, though wholesale pur¬ 
veyors of fancy goods to the Berlin-wool shops 
have told me that their scale of payment is 
higher, and that quick embroideresses in their 
employ can easily earn one pound a week. 
In firat-class depots, also, to which work¬ 
rooms are attached, I should say that the 
higher wage was not infrequent, but in these 
cases the girls are better educated and have a 
more cultivated taste than those I have just 
spoken of. Home-workers in fancy needle¬ 
work are very little employed in the rural 
districts of England, except in such localities 
as Keswick and Haslemere, where, under 
the direction of artistic people, some beautiful 
work is done. But I could not counsel a 
single isolated worker living, say, in the 
remoter parts of the Eastern counties, Wales, 
or Cornwall, to attempt to make a living by 
home needlework, unless, indeed, she had the 
requisite commercial enterprise to organise a 
centre of industry herself. But in towns there 
is more scope for home-work. Not only the 
proprietors of needlework shops, but also 
dealers in trimmings and passementerie fre¬ 
quently employ outside hands, who, being 
paid by the piece, can earn from two to three 
shillings a day. But such earnings are pre¬ 
carious, and it would be an over-sanguine girl 
who would reckon up the year’s takings on 
this scale. Very many girls, I fear, have 
experimented in another department of needle- 
craft with any but good results. I refer to 
drawn linen and fine white work for house¬ 
hold purposes. Beautiful work of this kind 
have I seen done by ladies who lived in out- 
of-the-way parts of the world, for which they 
f >und it next to impossible to obtain a sale. 
For in this branch the Englishwoman has 
the Irishwoman as her rival; and the poor 
Irish workers are not only fain to be con¬ 
tent too often with a miserable wage, but 
into the bargain their labour seems to be 
carefully organised and utilised by the trade 
on both sides of the water. This class of 
needlework, together with the embroidering 
of initials, has latterly tended to become an 
Irish speciality, and I doubt whether English 
embroideresses can out-rival the Irish in 
the elegance and grace of their stitchery. 
Although I have not much that is encouraging 
to say concerning the business of embroidery 
as it is practised in this country, yet I hope 
that a time is coming when we shall cease to 
be content to learn that the exquisite decora¬ 
tive needlework which appears on so many 
Parisian creations of dress and millinery could 
by no possibility have been executed in Great 


Britain, and when we shall ask ourselves 
whether, if highly-educated girls were not 
taught to do such work instead of painting 
hundreds of indifferent pictures, they might 
not achieve a tolerable measure of success. 

The class of hand-work most practised by 
girls and women is undoubtedly knitting. 
There is hardly a woman in the United 
Kingdom who cannot knit. She may work 
very slowly and clumsily, still, she can knit; 
and the idea always lurks in her mind that 
if the worst comes to the worst, and she has 
to do something to earn her bread, knitting 
will serve as her stand-by. She has not the 
least idea that eveiyone knits—women know 
so little of the world outside their own small 
circle; and so when “ reverses ” come she 
almost invariably thinks that someone will pay 
her handsomely to knit socks or babies’ boots. 
A friend of mine who once advertised for a 
lady to knit a pair of infant’s shoes, was 
appalled by the number of answers she 
received ; and the terms asked by the workers 
varied from sixpence up to two shillings a 
pair. But only one out of about a hundred 
applicants had the commercial common-sense 
to enclose a sample shoe to show what her 
work was like. I may add that knitters who 
seemed to be in the habit of undertaking this 
kind of order asked is. 3d. and is. 6d. a pair. 

In stocking and general knitting, machinery 
has ousted hand-work, so far as the main bulk 
of the trade is concerned. Most of the knitted 
goods sold by the drapers are knitted in the 
factories of Leicester and Nottingham or by 
women who have a machine for use in their 
own home. But outside these centres knitting- 
machines are also used by home-workers to some 
extent, though to how large an extent I have 
never been able to discover. Home-workers, 
I have been told, can sometimes earn a trifle 
in odd hours by knitting by machinery strips 
to be exhibited in Berlin-wool shops as speci¬ 
mens of the effect of certain fancy wools when 
made up. Here, again, it is only the town- 
dweller who can obtain employment in such a 
manner. It is through personal interviews 
and acquaintance that these little commissions 
are procured. But the machine-knitter, unless 
she can supply some wholesale house, is apt 
to fall between two stools: she does not 
obtain private orders, as customers may just 
as well purchase machine-knitted goods at 
shops, and, unless she lives in London or in 
one of the centres of the machine-knitting 
industry, she has no opportunities of supplying 
her work to the trade. 

Hand-knitting is neither quite dead nor is it 
in the enjoyment of much vitality. There 
remains a small demand for articles well 
knitted in the old way, and this demand has 
latterly not perceptibly increased or diminished. 
For gentlemen’s stockings it may slightly 
have increased, owing to the development in 
late years of the taste for cycling and moun¬ 
taineering. For these purposes nothing looks 
or wears so well as hand-knitted stockings. 
Here, as in the department of embroidery 
about which I have already spoken, something 
could be done by influential ladies to foster 
the industry in their own localities. I11 the 
neighbourhood of Warwick such ap effort has 
already been made, and, I trust, with an 
adequate measure of success. The Warwick 
knitters receive 3s. 6d. per pair for fine stock¬ 
ings with handsome tops, and all materials are 
found. For plainer ones 3s. is paid, and for 
coarse stockings the price given is 2s. 6d. 
Terms such as these are, of course, very good ; 
but it must be remembered that the amount 
of work which can be produced is not great. 
Average good knitters, I am told, knit three 
pairs in a fortnight. It will be seen from 
these particulars that even the best workers 
can only earn about 5s. a week in this way, 
consequently I need not say more to convince 
my readers that hand-knitting under the most 


favourable circumstances is only a pocket- 
money or supplementary employment. As a 
counterpart of the Warwick industry may be 
mentioned the knitting of jerseys which is 
carried on in a Norfolk village, thanks to the 
energy of a lady who has organised the 
business. The goods are ultimately sold 
through a West-End dealer in knitted articles. 

Some years ago the knitting of Ringwood 
gloves was a lucrative occupation for women 
living in the New Forest district; but its 
prosperity has declined with the introduction 
of machines. Still, there are many ladies and 
gentlemen who prefer hand-knitted gloves for 
riding and cycling; and I observe that most 
of the first-rate outfitters advertise such gloves 
as though they were specially likely to attract 
customers. I have found the industry still 
earned on in Hampshire, and can say from 
personal experience that the gloves both fit 
and wear extremely well. But Hampshire is 
a district in which many rich people live who 
gladly foster any handicraft that is likely to 
benefit their poorer neighbours; and I do not 
think the partial success of the knitters in this 
locality must encourage us to think that 
women could sell their work to equal advan¬ 
tage elsewhere. A knitter whom I visited 
told me that the ladies of the neighbourhood 
paid her from is. 6d. to 2s. a pair for gloves, 
this price naturally including the cost of the 
wool. Good knitters can make f five or six 
pairs a week, allowing for time being occupied 
by domestic duties. When the materials are 
provided, as is generally the case in work done 
for the trade, prices appear to vary greatly. 
One knitter mentions 4d. or 5d. a pair as 
being usual; another says, “ Not less than 6d. 
a pair,” while one of the largest manufacturers 
of knitted goods in England has mentioned 
8d. or 9d. as being customary. Where knit¬ 
ting is sold to the wholesale houses in this 
way, it is absolutely necessary to find some¬ 
one to act as collector or middleman, as firms 
would not do business with an isolated worker 
here and there. 

Crochet, which in the past some of us have 
been prone to despise, would now seem to pay 
almost better than knitting. No machine, so 
far as I am aware, has yet been invented to do 
crochet. Consequently crochet, although we 
no longer take delight in it when it assumes 
the form of antimacassars, is still thought to 
have merit for such purposes as babies’ jackets 
and small petticoats. Many beautiful little 
garments for diminutive wearers are made in 
crochet that would assuredly not be so soft 
and dainty if manufactured by machinery. 
For crocheted babies’ shoes fid. is customarily 
charged—little enough !—while for a charming 
garment, petticoat and bodice in one, the price 
to a private customer was 2s. 3d., inclusive of 
material. The manageress of a firm, which in 
its turn supplies the wholesale houses with 
knitted and crocheted goods, told me that a 
quick crocheter could earn from 9s. to 15s. a 
week. She informed me further that 9s. a 
dozen was paid for crocheted white woollen 
babies’ jackets, the materials and pattern 
being provided by the firm. Only the best 
workers were employed, and these were all 
Londoners. 

To sum up, in conclusion, the result of these 
details, embroidery may, under favourable 
conditions, be accounted a bread-winning 
employment. That is to say, a girl who is 
well taught and has some taste and originality 
may earn an adequate living thereby, while a 
girl who possesses merely mechanical skill 
gains a mere pittance by much labour. But 
knitting and crochet are only supplementary 
occupations, and a girl who is obliged both to 
live at home and to earn her full maintenance 
should not dream—as, alas ! she frequently 
does—that she can accomplish this laudable 
purpose with the sole aid of four steel pins or 
a crochet-hook. 
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I have got a whole budget of good hints to 
give to my girl-readers to-day, something for 
almost everybody or every idiosyncrasy, so to 
speak, or, better still, for every diathesis and 
temperament. 

Some young ladies are a trifle nervous. By 
this I do not mean over-fidgety, fretful, 
frivolous and dreamers of nightmare-y 
dreams, but with souls pitched in a higher 
key than most of those they meet. In every 
eight or ten girls there is one of this sort. 
She always wants to be on the move, always 
likes to be doing something ; her nerves are a 
little above concert pitch, and won’t be tuned 
down ; she has such an abundance of life and 
spirits that they must be worked off with 
activity. Well, if this is what is the matter 
with you, miss, do not grumble or worry over 
it, for such as you are the salt of the earth 
and help to keep this old-fashioned world of 
ours on the jog-trot. I know that you have a 
soul, and that you feel most acutely for the 
sorrows and sufferings of those around you, 
even if they are but the lower animals. Well, 
such feelings are at times painful, but re¬ 
member that you can enjoy life far more than 
many, and that if you are easily affected by 
the woes of others when you are really happy, 
your pleasure in even living is far greater 
than if you were of the dull, plethoric 
temperament. 

One may be over-nervous. 

This is true, and it is a disagreeable fact. 
But even girls who are so may regulate their 
lives in such a manner that this nervousness 
and super-activity may not cause the body to 
run to waste. Food for this class of people 
should be generous and contain plenty of fat. 
The appetite, however, must not, as a rule, be 
encouraged by medicines, such as tonics and 
bitters. An early breakfast is essential to a 
happy, quiet day. If you rise betimes and 
have a wash all over, and a nice cold tub (one 
minute is enough ; just a few spongefuls, if the 
sponge is big enough, are amply sufficient), 
then a breath of fresh air before a good honest 
breakfast slowly eaten, you will be set up till 
1.30 p.m., at all events, and that is the proper 
hour for dinner, and indeed one o’clock itself 
is better if you are hungry. Take no food 
between meals but a cup of cocoa, and a light 
biscuit will not hurt at noon if you feel a 
sinking at the pit of the stomach. Here is a 
hint that all should remember: never drink 
anything until you have finished your solid 
food. Tea in the afternoon is very refreshing. 
I myself am of the nervo-sanguineous tempera¬ 
ment, and milk and coffee are my chief 
drinks, but without my two large cups of tea 
at five o’clock I should be a literary failure. 

Coffee. 

There is probably nothing the people of 
these islands know less about than the 
making of a cup of nice coffee. Yet this is an 
accomplishment that all young ladies should 
possess. The making of coffee should never be 
entrusted to a servant. Do it yourself, girls, 
and how pleased your father will be! He 
won’t be able to refuse you that little cheque 
you want so much if he is under the influence 


of the benign berry. But good coffee cannot 
be made unless you pay a good price at a 
good shop for the real article. Moreover, it 
ought to be made pretty strong ; if weak it is 
as nasty as gun-washings. A little chicory 
softens the flavour, but the so-called French 
coffee is nearly all chicory. 

The Use and Abuse of the benign 
Berry. 

If human beings were always on a level 
keel, as we say at sea, neither tea nor coffee 
would ever be needed. But life is a struggle, 
life is a fight, and during the day people often 
get run down, and temporarily out of sorts. 
At such times even liquid food will hardly 
pick one up, and both the body and mind will 
suffer if we have not recourse to such a 
harmless stimulant as coffee. Depression is 
exceedingly bad for health, and there is 
nothing we can drink that will so soon and so 
safely remove it as an infusion of the powdered 
berry benign. It is partially a food too, or an 
auxiliary to food; it increases the pulse-beats 
and sets the lagging wheels of life into gentle 
motion ; its effects on the nervous system of a 
healthy individual are far more lasting and 
less hurtful than wine of any sort; it banishes 
all sense of fatigue and sustains the frame. 
Under the influence of coffee, indeed, many a 
weary time may be tided over, and even 
many a grief. But we must not turn our¬ 
selves into coffee-drunkards, else we shall lose 
all the good effects the herb can produce and 
reap only the bad. 

Our Bath-rooms. 

This is a paragraph the mater should read, 
but even the youngest girl in the family, if she 
be not quite a baby, ought to be able to 
appreciate the benefits that accrue to health 
and to happiness, to say nothing of beauty of 
eyes and complexion, from the daily matutinal 
cold bath. The skin is not meant merely for 
a covering, mind you, but is a great 
emunctory for carrying off poisons from the 
blood, thus rendering it pure and sweet, and 
taking off all extra strain from internal vital 
organs. Even, therefore, in houses that 
cannot boast of a bath-room proper there 
should be in each bedroom a sitz or flat bath ; 
the water used therein should be soft—river, 
burn, or rain-water—and the soap the purest 
there is. 

But happy may the mater of a family or 
mistress of a household be, if the building can 
boast of a proper bath-room. 

This Room’s Arrangement. 

If you are only planning to have a bath¬ 
room, do not be in too great a hurry and do 
not recklessly leave everything to the 
plumber. Here are the arrangements then 
for a perfect bath-room. (1) Its ceiling 
should be lofty, and the place itself of good 
dimensions. (2) One window that can be 
“ carried ” open but still be shaded with a 
muslin blind. (3) The walls of plaster and 
painted pink in preference to green, which is 
a saddening and depressing colour. (4) The 
bath itself at one side should be long enough 
for one to lie down in. (5) It should always 



be kept most scrupulously clean. (6) Hot 
water and cold, but the hot water should not 
be used in the morning; the cold bath is a 
tonic, the warm one is relaxing and, therefore, 
dangerous. (7) The bath should be built and 
fitted in the most scientific manner, for the 
germs from soapy water-pipes rising into a 
room are a source of disease. (8) As regards 
the plumber, he is generally a plausible man, 
and may try to make you believe anything, so 
remember the words of the song of “The 
Gipsy’s Warning ” — 

“ Do not trust him, gentle lady, 

Though his voice be low and sweet.” 

I would not go so far as to say that some 
saints above may not have been plumbers on 

earth, but- (9) The floor may be of bath 

linoleum, with cork mats and a bath blanket. 
(10) A towel-rack. No hard towels. I do 
believe they sometimes starch them at 
laundries. (n) Good sponges and flesh- 
gloves, but these latter are almost needless. 

(12) A large basin on a good solid stand. 

(13) Proper ventilation. (14) A thermometer 
hung on the wall, and also a bath-thermo¬ 
meter. (15) Perfect and chemical cleanliness 
of the bath and all its accessories. 

Bathing in the Sea. 

Happy is the girl who, after being pent up 
in town or city all the weary winter and bleak 
spring, is able to get away to the seaside as 
early as June. 

I want her to begin sea-bathing at once, but 
this should not interfere with her morning tub. 
Take this by all means every day before 
breakfast, and after it you may have a short 
time in the open air. If your appetite is bad, 
there is a probability that your liver is out of 
order, and some quassia solution with dilute 
nitro-murietic acid taken every day before 
breakfast and dinner ought soon to put that 
to rights. 

The Sailor’s Pocket-Book. 

Perhaps you never heard of this book. It is 
not a pocket-book such as farmers wear, full 
of gold, silver, bank-notes and big cheques. 
But this blue-covered pocket-book lying on 
my desk before me tells our Jack Tars almost 
everything it is useful for them to know. Now 
for your benefit, reader, I will give you a page 
therefrom. We all love Jack, and here are 
the hints on bathing that the Royal Humane 
Society gives him. They are good, so good 
indeed, that were I the Royal Humane 
Society myself, I could not have written them 
very much better. 

(1) Avoid bathing within two hours after a 
meal. 

(2) Avoid bathing when exhausted by 
fatigue or any other cause. 

(3) Or when the body is cooling after 
perspiration. 

(4) Avoid bathing at all in the open air, if, 
after having been a short time in the water, 
there is a sense of chilliness with numbness of 
the hands and feet; but bathe when the body 
is warm, provided no time is lost in getting 
into the sea. 

(5) Avoid remaining too long in the water; 
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leave the water immediately on experiencing 
the slightest feeling of chilliness. 

(6) The vigorous and strong may bathe 
early in the morning on an empty stomach. 

(7) The young, and those who are weak, 
had better bathe two or three hours after a 
meal—the best time for such is from two to 
three hours after breakfast. 

(8) Those who are subject to attacks of 
giddiness or faintness, and those who sufler 
from palpitation and other senses of discomfort 
in the region of the heart, should not bathe 
without first consulting their medical adviser. 

Fruit as Physic. 

I would like to remind my readers that in 
summer-time as well as iu winter, fruit should 
form a portion of every diet. But in winter 
we are for the most part, compelled to use 
foreign fruits, while iu June and onwards 
throughout the pleasant season of the year, 
we have our own English fruits, and there is 
certainly nothing better. But these must be 
ripe, and not over-ripe. There are differences 
of taste as regards fruit, so every girl can 
please herself, only those who have not a 


liking for tomatoes should try to acquire one. 
They ought to be eaten raw with a little salt, 
before meals, with meals, and after meals, 
any time night or day. Strawberries and 
cream, I need not say, are very delicious, but 
I think that, as regards medicinal value, 
gooseberries take somewhat higher rank, and 
are excellent, gathered ripe off the bushes 
before breakfast. 

Night Air. 

Very old wives, male or female, will inform 
you seriously that night air is most prejudicial 
to the health. This is simply a fallacy. At 
night it is true that dews may rise and damp 
the clothes. This will not hurt, for they are 
not obnoxious. Obnoxious air and foul emana¬ 
tions rise by day and fall right to the ground 
at night. The night air is really healthful so 
long as one does not feel chilly. If one does, 
walking, not sitting, should banish all the 
discomfort. But even in summer the under¬ 
garments should be of wool. 

The Sun in June. 

For dear health’s sake, girls should seek the 
June sunshine wherever it is to be found, and 


T was on a sultry Au¬ 
gust afternoon two 
years ago that I 
stopped on my way 
to school to watch a 
caged lark which was 
hung up on the wall 
outside a birdseller’s 
shop. Rough lad 
as I was, a wave of 
pity and indignation 
swelled up within me. What right had this 
man, or any man for the matter of that, to 
impose lifelong imprisonment on God’s free 
creatures ? The little bird was crouching on 
the floor of its tiny, cramped abode with 
upturned head and wide, wistful eyes. 
Presently it burst forth into exquisite song, 
but I turned away sore hearted. 

Throughout the long school-hours thoughts 
of that poor prisoner haunted me, and in the 
evening I trudged home a long way round to 
avoid the birdseller’s shop. 

Aunt Addie was waiting for me as usual by 
our garden gate, and it was a relief to pom¬ 
my indignant feelings into her always ready 
and sympathetic ear. 

“And, oh, Aunt Addie,” I burst out, as 
she did not speak at first, “ how bitterly, 
bitterly unjust it seems! Wliy should that 
little harmless thing be made to suffer so ? 
Its poor life can be nothing but one long 
misery.” Then glancing at her gentle, old 
face, 1 added gruffly, “ I must say I don’t see 
what you find to smile at.” 

“Not in what you have told me, Bertie,” 
Aunt Addie said slowly. “ But it has 
reminded me of a dream I had long ago, and 
had almost forgotten. If you like I will tell 
it to you now. It was wonderfully distinct 
and connected.” 

And this is why I have been writing 
about the lark, because I want other 
people besides myself to hear Aunt Addie’s 
dream. 

“I thought I was in a large, flowery field 
on a hilltop,” she began, speaking in her 
quiet, deliberate way. “ It was a lovely day, 
bright and sunny with just enough breeze to 
stir the long grass. Overhead the larks were 
singing joyfully, and close by my feet I saw 
one of their nests, a snug-looking little abode 
with three young ones nestling inside. They 


A LARK’S SONG. 

looked nearly old enough to desert their home 
shelter, I thought; another day or so and they 
would be flown. Presently, sinking slowly 
down and singing all the way, came the 
mother-bird. As she reached her nest the 
young larks pressed up to her, and I heard 
them speak and understood their language. 

“ ‘ When may we rise up into that great 
blue sky and sing the beautiful song ? ’ they 
asked. ‘We do so long to fly above the 
world as you do.’ 

“ And she answered them very sweetly— 

“ ‘ Dear ones, you will not have to wait 
much longer. But now that your time has so 
nearly come I will tell you the message which 
we are all bidden to give to our children. 
You see me fly up, my darlings, and you hear 
me sing, but that song is not mine. When 
this world, with all its many sounds, is left 
behind, then you will hear the song that we 
all so strive to imitate. For it comes faint 
and dim, yet beautiful, ah, so beautiful, my 
darlings, from heaven’s distant gates. We 
never hear the words nor can we catch each 
note, but all that comes within our reach we 
try to keep, and as we sink to earth again we 
strive to sing it truly. This is the message, 
then—that you must rise up higher, higher, 
until you hear the song, and then bring it 
down to earth with you, that other living 
things may hear it too, and may understand 
something of the unspeakable joy which 
inspires it.’ 

“ And the young larks listened eagerly to 
their mother’s words. 

“ ‘ Oh, let us begin to-morrow,’ they cried; 
‘our wings are strong, so strong, mother. 
We will rise up very high, we shall not be 
afraid, and we will learn the song quite 
truly.’ 

“ Then I heard the mother-bird make answer 
lovingly. 

“ ‘ It shall be as you wish, my dear ones. 
Next time the great sun rises you may go.’ 

“ The evening shadows crept up fast, but still 
I stayed, and soon I saw a boy coming across 
the flowers and grass. He crept along quietly, 
and I noticed he held in his hand a small, wire 
cage, but he stooped very low so that the 
little birds should not see him. And as I 
gazed in sorrow and indignation, yet unable to 
move or speak, he suddenly bent down and 
put both hands over the nest. 



revel in its rays just as the flowers do. Do not 
be afraid of a little sun-tan. No one looks 
more beautiful, methinks, than a healthy girl of 
regular features and a good complexion slightly 
browned by the summer’s heat. The real hot 
weather has not come yet, however; when it 
does it would, of course, be somewhat injudi¬ 
cious to be too much in the glare. 

Some girls suffer a good deal from thirst in 
summer. Extra perspiration may account for 
this, so may debility, but eating too much 
meat, or too much food of any kind, is the 
principal cause. Weakly girls will find a cup 
of bovril at midday very refreshing. It will 
tend to allay the thirst fever. Virol—a mix¬ 
ture of red beef marrow with extract of malt— 
cannot be too highly extolled for anaemia. 
Home-made lemonade or lime-juice water is a 
good summer drink. Oatmeal-water with a 
little sugar and a squeeze of lemon or lime is 
even better. Whey and buttermilk are both 
excellent and help to keep the complexion 
clear. But alas! such drinks are hard to 
find even at farms. However, even when 
very thirsty, it is injudicious to drink too 
much. 


“ When he stood up again a moment later 
he still held the cage, on the floor of which, 
panting with terror, lay crouched the brightest 
and prettiest of the three young larks. I 
followed the boy noiselessly, as he walked 
away, longing to know my poor little friend’s 
fate. 

“ Night was coming on fast, and it was nearly 
dark when the lad reached his home. 

“ Going into the house, he fetched some food 
and water, which he pushed into the cage, and 
then, hanging it up on a nail beside the door, 
he left the terrified little prisoner alone. 

“After a while the moon rose clear and 
bright, and I was then able to see the form of 
the young lark, as he stood pressing his little 
heaving breast against the wire bars. There 
was a look of unutterable desolation and 
despair in the clear widely-opened eyes. 

“ During the hour or so of darkness I had 
heard him struggling to escape, but he had 
found out now that it was useless, and had 
given up hope. My heart quite ached with 
pity, and 1 turned away my head. When I 
looked again it seemed to me that many days 
had passed. 

“It was once more evening, and the boy was 
standing beside the lark’s cage feeding his 
prisoner in the twilight. 

“ ‘ You don’t deserve any food at all,’ he 
was saying. ‘ Why can’t you sing like other 
larks, instead of moping there all day ? ’ And 
he shut the cage-door roughly and went 
away. 

“ But after he was gone I still waited, and 
presently heard the poor bird say sadly— 

“ ‘ How can I sing—I, who have never 
heard the song ! ’ And a look of unutterable 
longing dimmed his eyes, as he raised them to 
the darkening sky overhead. 

“All day long he heard the free happy 
songsters singing joyfully. Only he was, and 
ever must be, dumb. 

“ Suddenly, through the gathering darkness, 
there shone a soft, yet exceedingly beautiful 
light. Then, with a gentle, rustling sound, an 
angel floated down and stood beside the little 
wire cage. 

“ Shrinking back into the shadow of the 
house I waited breathlessly, and heard the 
angel speak. 

“ ‘ Little one, the Father knows how your 
life has been spoilt, your happiness taken 
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away. He knows how you have longed to 
hear the song with which vve praise His Name. 
“ I will not leave you comfortless,” the Lord 
said long ago, and He says it to you now. So 
I am sent to sing that song to you, that you 
may sing it too.’ 

“ Ancl I saw that the little lark was not the 
least afraid, but was pressed against the bars 
of the cage, near where the angel stood. 

“ That song was not for me. It seemed as 
though an invisible hand were upon my ears 
that I might not hear. 


“When I was able to raise my eyes once 
more, the angel was gone, and only the moon¬ 
beams rested where God’s great messenger 
had stood. 

“ But I felt rebuked. It had seemed to me 
that injustice reigned upon the earth; now I 
understood better the exceeding greatness of 
the Father’s love. 

“The little bird was murmuring joyfully to 
himself. 

“ ‘ Our mother said no lark had ever heard 
the words, but I have heard them. They 


were granted to me, the angel said, because I 
have suffered. The song I am to sing, all my 
life, for the good of others, but the words are 
for myself alone.’ 

“ And even in that uncertain light I could see 
how the little creature was quivering with 
joy. After that all grew indistinct to me. 

“ I only know that when the daylight dawned 
the lark sang sweetly, and it seemed to me 
that his song was even more intensely joyful 
than those which sounded clearly in the blue 
sky overhead.” 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


TWILIGHT CIRCLE. 

Troubled One. —You are quite right to address me 
as “ Friend,” and I rejoice that you regard me as 
one, though personally unknown to you. Some of 
my girl correspondents claim that they do know me 
personally, through the little engraving in the 
“ G. O. P.,” and some have said that our circle 
correspondence is different from most columns of 
the kind, because I am a real acquaintance. You 
write, “ I do so want to be one of the Circle. 
Your talks have been so helpful to me. Before 
reading them I was very careless about loving God, 
but now I truly want to serve Him.” I wonder if 
it is possible for you, my dear girl, to realise how 
very sweet and precious a message you have sent 
me, and how thankful it has made me? You are 
anxious to increase your knowledge of God’s Word 
and you hardly know how to go about it, because 
the Bible is such a large book and contains so many 
parts. Yet all these portions make a grand, har¬ 
monious whole to those who have long loved and 
studied them. The round of lessons, and portions 
used as the Epistles and Gospels, as also the Psalms, 
must be fairly familiar to you, and if you have 
attended divine services regularly, many portions 
must surely be laid up in the treasure-house of 
memory. Try to make these your own by looking 
upon and accepting them as if given specially for 
you. They are for you, for me, for all who desire 
to regard the Bible as a God-given guide. Read 
some portion—just a few verses—daily, and pray, 
as you read, for a blessing upon them. Commit 
just one verse to memory, and ask that its teaching 
may influence your day. I have found, ’and I still 
find it such a good thing to have one of those 
calendars with a little pad of detachable leaves, on 
each of which a short text is printed. One masters 
the few words at a glance, and they recur in a 
helpful way all through the day. Detach the slip, 
and with the new date comes a new message. If 
space permitted, I could tell you of the distinct 
influence on my own daily life of many of these 
texts. Familiar from childhood, they yet came with 
fresh power when they stood out singly before me 
as a message for that day, though not for one day 
only. There is a thought conveyed in your letter 
which I will pass round our circle. “ I was 
thinking what a good thing it would be if those 
girls who know a great deal about the Bible 
would help those who know nothing.” Read 
the answer which will follow this. It is another 
girl’s experience and will help you, as her letters 
always do me. Do not grieve too much about the 
other matter named. Keep now the promises you 
are conscious of having made in a light and careless 
fashion. It is not too late, and by so doing, having 
confessed your fault to God and sought forgiveness, 
you will be making the only reparation possible. 
Have you no near relative or dear friend with 
whom you can go for the first time to the Lord’s 
Table ? 

F. Neron. —I do thank you most sincerely for the 
very beautiful picture post-card you so kindly sent 
me. It was good of you to think of me and to send 
“from the end of Germany” such a token of 
remembrance. Surely no post-cards, however 
beautiful, can be so precious to the recipients as 
mine are to me! Who would not envy me such a 
message as you have written on your card ? “ With 
heartiest thanks for the help your Twilight Talks 
have given and are still giving me.” How such 
words cheer me, and fill me with glad thankfulness 
both for you and for myself! 

E. M. B. writes, “I think so much of each of our 
Circle. If there is anyone to whom I might be, 
if ever so little, of help, I should be only too glad. 
I am not very good at expressing myself, but I 
would pray much about it beforehand, so that the 
right words would be given. I often think of those 
words, * I pass through the world but once.’ I 
long that all our Circle may become more out-and- 
out followers of Christ, striving to walk in His 
steps, and bringing honour to His Name.” I trust 
this aspiration of a dear and valued correspondent 
will be echoed in the hearts of all who read it. 


Clover. —Other members of our circle have suggested 
that each of us should wear a badge of some kind. 
You will note an allusion to the subject in the 
first paragraph of the correspondence column, No. 
1052, Feb. 24th. “Sheila,” a New Zealand girl, 
suggested “In His Name” as a motto for the 
members of our Circle. I hope all will adopt it. 
As to the badge, I am afraid I cannot undertake to 
arrange for one. My life is such a full one, and 
alas, I never get through all the work I want to do, 
though I can truly say, “ The will is present with 
me.” If you look at my photograph with its white 
hair, you will judge that my working years cannot 
be very many. Your plan is a delightful one. 
Your letter has been most interesting, and has 
made me wish for a long talk with you irrespective 
of pen and ink. 

A. H.—Your letter has brought me true pleasure, for 
it is another proof that an answer sent to one cor¬ 
respondent often proves useful to others. I am 
very glad the one about prayer has “so helped” 
'ou, and that you have adopted that beautiful 
lymn of Montgomery’s as a favourite. There is 
another by Covvper which I am sure you will like, 
if you do not already. It begins— 

“ What various hindrances we meet 
In coming to the mercy-seat! 

Yet who that knows the worth of prayer 
But wishes to be often there?” 

These opening lines are by no means the finest. 
The hymn is in almost all collections. Thank you 
so much for your few bright words. 

Clematis. —Your letter was placed in my hand 
immediately after that of Erica, and on reading it 
I found that there were points of resemblance in 
your positions and yet that they differed widely. 
Both of you, girl-friends of mine, find it impossible 
to open jrour hearts to those who should be nearest 
and dearest of all confidants—} r our mothers. And 
yet you honour me—a stranger in one sense, though 
not in another—by telling me your inmost thoughts. 
Believe me, I am often almost overwhelmed with a 
sense of responsibility when I begin to answer my 
correspondents’ letters. I am so anxious to help 
them, so fearful that any word of advice from me 
should be misunderstood. It is so different sitting 
down in solitude and thinking over your troubles 
and difficulties from what it would be with a 
mother, who could draw you to her breast with a 
loving arm, and whisper words of hope and cheer 
which would make doubts vanish and bring light 
and joy where all was dark before. I can be, I 
am, “Mother Friend,” “Helper of Girls” to you 
who give me such sweet names, but there is nothing 
like a real Christian mother, no love like what she 
can give. Your letter is in wonderful contrast to 
Erica’s, because you have “ a dear, gracious 
mother,” to whom you are so close in all other 
respects, yet you cannot speak to her of sacred 
things. With God-fearing parents and surrounded 
by Christian influences you feel “ spiritually dead.” 
I think you, to some extent, make a mistake in 
saying this. You could not be so conscious of 
your needs, or pray and long for a closer walk with 
God, if you were indifferent even. It is not natural 
for us to be anxious about our spiritual condition, 
and, if you know so much of it, the knowledge must 
be the result of the influence and teaching of the 
Holy Spirit. Take courage, dear. Be assured 
that for you and every member of our Circle daily 
petitions go up to God from the loving hearts of 
many other members. These cannot be in vain, 
though answers do not always come speedily. 
Faith and patience have to bear many trials, and 
by the exercise of the one the other increases also. 
Do try to tell your good mother all that is in your 
heart. Ask her to kneel with you in prayer, to 
give you the benefit of her own religious experi¬ 
ence, to advise you and to help you over the rough 
places in the path you seem afraid to venture on. 
Would you like to correspond with an earnest 
loving-hearted Christian girl ? If so, let me know 
at once. Those who have been brought together 
in this way are much the happier for it, on both 
sides. 


Violette Strangeways (India).—Indeed I do desire 
to be your friend and to help you. I am doing this 
in the only way possible—considering how far 
apart we are—by asking for you better help than I 
can give. I shall treasure the touching pledge you 
have placed in my hands, and I look forward with 
hope to the day of its redemption. Still, I miss 
one thing in it—the most important. You write, 
“ I will do, I will practise, I will try my very best,” 
and so on. But you do not add, “ I will accom¬ 
pany every effort with earnest, heartfelt prayer for 
the strength I so sadly need.” You must do this 
if success is to be looked for. It is not often that 
an evil habit can be overcome without persistent 
effort. Habits are not born in a day; they are 
usually things that begin in a harmless fashion, 
and become evil and injurious by exaggeration. 
You know this, for you write, “I was not always 
the miserable creature I have become. Once I 
had more mastery over myself.” Every time we 
yield to a bad habit we become more inclined to 
continue and less able to fight against it, even 
though we long to escape from its toils. You are 
fully conscious of this, for you express a wish that 
you could hate the enslaving habit; yet all the 
while you hug your bonds and draw them more 
tightly round you by repeated indulgence, though 
you are quite aware you are injuring yourself 
thereby. I earnestly hope that in the interval 
between the writing of your letter and this reply, 
you will not have been vainly fighting against this 
sin which so easily besets you. How glad I shall 
be if another letter brings me tidings of your 
victory over it, with the joyful addition, “Bj' the 
grace of God I am what I am.” Send your request 
about stamps and picture post-cards to “ Inter¬ 
national Correspondence Column, Care of Editor 
of * G. O. P.,’ ” with your real name and address. 
I am unable to give these, or I would pass on 3'our 
request to the right quarter. 

Amiga. —Very many thanks for offering to corre¬ 
spond with any sorrowful member of our circle. It 
takes some time to bring our members together 
in this way, for I have to compare the letters of 
my kind volunteers with those of the needy ones 
who so crave for a little comfort. Write again and 
tell me more about yourself, dear. I do not in any 
way interfere with correspondents once brought in 
mental contact with each other. It is a heart-to- 
heart affair, and strictly between themselves, 
unless they desire to refer any question to me, in 
which case I should reply as usual. I am just 
bringing two pairs of correspondents together, and 
I hope for the happiest results. 

Bella R. F.—Hearty thanks for your response to 
my appeal. I am sure you can be of service. 
Your words have the right ring about them. “I 
am not exactly a girl, but I know how a bright 
helpful letter sends me singing to my work. I am 
not clever or learned, but I could correspond with 
any working girl, and would undertake to write 
regularly if needed.” The fact that j'ou have had 
experience and that a correspondent could replj% 
“How is it that you always seem to know just 
what I need ? ” is a good certificate of fitness. 
That you are able to tell me, “ She did not know, 
but I did. Alwaj’S before I wrote I asked God for 
a message, and He, knowing her needs, gave it to 
me,” is a still better proof that 3'ou can be of much 
use. I like your sturdy postscript, too. “ I shan’t 
be offended if you don’t think me fit. Our volun¬ 
teers were not all allowed to go to the Front 
because they were not fit. If our Captain sees I 
am not, He will keep me back.” You will not be 
kept back! 

One who loves Jesus and prays for all the 
members of our Circle. —I am glad you are helped 
and cheered by reading accounts of the differing 
experiences of girls who are seeking to follow 
Christ. My girls’ letters are, as a whole, wonderful 
pictures of minds and lives. Many portions of 
them are, however, meant only for my own eye, 
and such confidences are held sacred. You seem 
to have been very happy in your religious life. 
May each year of it find you in closer union with 
3 7 our Master and more earnest in doing His will. 
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Nineteen. —I like the frankness of your letter and 
the honesty with which you picture certain very 
objectionable traits in your character. I do not 
like the picture, but, despite the general darkness of 
tone, there are cheering lights in it here and there. 
You are deeply conscious of the habits and faults 
which go far to spoil your own life, and are so 
trying to those around you. You are truly anxious 
to conquer them, and you do not attempt to excuse 
yourself in any particular. Your description of 
your doings is so graphic that I seemed to see you 
and your surroundings as I read it. It is said that 
when we know and acknowledge our faults, we have 
made the first step in the way of amendment. It 
would take many words to tell you how much I 
long to be of some use to you, and how truly I echo 
the prayer which accompanied your letter. In two 
of my old talks, I dealt at some length with the 
very subjects you have brought before me; but 
perhaps, as you tell me you have often been absent 
from our Circle through not seeing The Girl’s 
Own regularly, they may have escaped your 
notice. One is on “ Resolutions, Failures and New 
Beginnings,” “ G. O.P.” No. 887, Dec. 26th, 1896, 
die second on “ Besetting Sin,” No. 931, Oct. 30th, 
1897, or chapters iii. and xiii. in the lately published 
volume, In the Twilight Side by Side. I refer 
you to these, because in all my talks with the girls 
of our Circle, I tried to give of my best, and in 
dealing with your letter, I could only repeat some 
of the advice contained in them. There is a third 
paper which specially deals with the result on old 
age of habits indulged in youth. It is in “ G. O. P.” 
No. 996, Jan. 28th, 1899, and is not included amongst 
the republished papers. No doubt you have some 
girl-friend who will lend you the numbers, the 
annuals which contain them, or the little volume 
alluded to. I want you to read all three, and 
specially the last one, which is the second of two 
talks entitled, “ How to Grow Old.” But I am not 
going to leave y r ou without any practical suggestion 
for present help. Despite the faults and bad habits 
which are a constant scourge to you and make you 
miserable, you love the Saviour, y'ou want to be 
like Him, you hate the very things which make you 
and others unhappy, most of all because you know 
they are displeasing to Him, and that they “ separate 
between you and your God.” And you pray. You 
“know something of the power of prayer, but you 
don’t think God performs miracles,” and you feel 
the need for personal effort if any good is to be 
done. Do not cease praying then, but begin to act. 
One often hears something helpful from a child’s 
lips, and I well remember hearing a little girl say, 
“ There seems such a lot of things that I ought not 
to do, and I do them for all that. I want to be 
ood, but I can’t remember them all.” Then a 
right look crossed the downcast face, and she 
exclaimed, “I know what I’ll do. I’ll just take one 
naughty thing at once, and I’ll ask God to help me 
not to do it. Then, when I always remember about 
that, I’ll try to give up another naughty thing.” 
There was profound wisdom in this, and my sugges¬ 
tion for you is based upon the child’s idea. Take 
one bad habit at a time. Your besetting sin, that 
causes many troubles, seems to be a spirit of con¬ 
tradiction, which expresses itself in caustic words 
and is a frequent cause of contention in the home. 
The first battle must be fought against that little 
member, “ the tongue,” the “ unruly evil,” as St. 
James calls it. Resolve that you will bring yours 
into subjection. Say as David did, “I will take 
heed to my ways that I sin not with my tongue ” ; 
then offer from your heart David’s prayer, “ Set a 
watch, O Lord, before my mouth ; keep the door of 
my lips.” Let these two texts be your mottoes, 
not for one day only, but day by day until the 
thoughts in them are constantly present. Strengthen 
your resolve by looking out in the Bible the many 
passages on the power of the tongue for good or 
evil, and try to use it in the one way and avoid the 
other. Persevere in this, always using those texts 
which are also prayers, and which will help you on 
the way. If you cannot resolve to say such things 
as “make for peace” in the family, resolve to say 
nothing. Silence is often more eloquent than 
words, but do not let yours be a sullen silence. 
And if obliged to differ from those around you, do 
it kindly, and let it be seen that you do not take an 
opposite view from a contradictious spirit, but from 
the conviction that you are right. Look upon my 
advice as a prescription and follow it carefully. 
Many a patient fails to find relief for want of 
persevering with the prescribed remedy. Do not 
let this be so in your case. Write again and 
let me know if, in God’s strength, you prove 
conqueror. 

Heartsease. —Your letter may not need an answer, 
but it calls for acknowledgment and hearty 
thanks. Such a “ hand clasp ” is always welcome. 

I congratulate you warmly on the many evidences 
of blessing which have attended and followed your 
labour of love. The sympathy of a fellow-worker 
who is one with us in heart and effort is not only 
pleasant but very helpful. I feel especially glad of 
what you say about the volume of our talks, In the 
Twilight Side by Side, that you “ can fearlessly 
place it in your Y.M.C.A. library, and send it to 
sisters working in the foreign field.” May your own 
work be abundantly blessed, and your happiness 
increased as you strive to promote the well-being 
of others. 


M. E. S.—So your year of probation is ended, and 
you have by now left the little people whose ways 
you found so sore a trial to your temper. Evidently 
the time has not been lost’ though you are glad it 
is past; for you have fought bravely against the 
temptation to be angry, and you have won the 
love of your young charges. This last fact shows 
me that you have never drawn a flattering picture 
of your dealings with them, or how could you have 
entirely won their hearts ? Despite all drawbacks, 
you have had a happy year, cheered by com¬ 
munion with Christian friends, whilst the enforced 
absence from your home and the dear ones it 
shelters has made it and them infinitely more 
precious. Ought we not to sum up the matter by 
thankfully acknowledging that all things have 
worked together for your good, and not least 
amongst them the daily trials connected with your 
duties ? I can offer no condolences as regards the 
past, but you have my warmest sympathy in 
respect to the work you are about to take up. I 
always feel that warm-hearted sympathetic girls 
may be of great use in such cases as you name, 
always, however, under due supervision. Amongst 
children you seem to have been “ the round peg in 
the square hole.” They worried you, and you 
could not adapt y'ourself to your position amongst 
them. The sight of one who is mentally afflicted 
apparently calls forth all that is best in you, and I 
heartily hope that you will be happy in your new 
vocation, and be able to increase the happiness of 
others. Thank you for the promised sermon. I 
shall be glad to read it. It is sweet to pass on 
the beautiful thoughts which have come home to 
our own hearts, for the benefit of others. You, in 
doubt about your future surroundings could say 
and write, “ I can only trust the Father, Who is, 
I am certain, leading me forth by a right way, 
although at times it is difficult to realise this. 
Job xxiii. 10 has helped me a great deal lately: 

‘ But He knoweth the way that I take : when He 
hath tried me, I shall come forth as gold.’ ” I have 
not space to pass on your quotation, from a 
favourite book of mine also, and though I have 
read all your long letter—twelve pages of small 
note-paper—with true pleasure and interest, I 
cannot reply to its many questions this time; but 
1 send out your message to the rest of the Circle: 
“ I will be one of y'our volunteers, dear mother- 
friend, to write to one of your other girls. I may 
perhaps be able to send a message to one who is 
sad or lonely. I am very seldom ‘down.’ I 
should like to do it, and to feel that I am helping 
someone else.” 

A Cape Girl. —Nearly every' girl correspondent 
laments the cessation of our regular meetings “ In 
the Twilight,” yet I rejoice to note that writers of 
all ages would now bi unwilling to be without our 
Correspondence Column. “We learn so much 
from each other’s experience,” they say» and I can 
truly echo these words. I receive benefit from 
my girls, and can thank them as heartily as they 
do me. It is nice to feel that my girls “ are all 
over the world, and that whilst we do not meet 
personally', we do pray for each other, and one day 
we shall meet.” Now I am going' to give our 
other members a practical illustration which will 
be helpful to them, by quoting y'our words about 
the effect of some of our old talks on yourself. “ I 
remember once y'our writing on * Friendship ’ and 
telling us not to take offence easily, but to bear 
patiently any little inconsistency', to value our 
friends and to be forbearing. I do not exactly 
remember your words; but just at the time one of 
my greatest friends, one whom I dearly love, had 
done something to hurt my feelings. I know I am 
too sensitive, or, to use the proper but not so nice 
a word, * too touchy,’ and often imagine slights 
where none are meant. After reading your advice, 

I saw how foolish I was to be angry, and, instead 
of dropping the friendship, I wrote at once to my 
friend. This was some time ago, and she is still 
my friend, and dearer than ever. That is not the 
only time y'our w’ords have helped me. Here is 
one subject I wish you had said something about, 
not a nice one. I suppose you cannot imagine 
one of your girls having such a mean trait as 
‘jealousy?’” My girls are faulty, for they are 
human ; but there is one difference between you, 
dear girl-friends and correspondents of mine, ana 
many others. Numbers of you, thank God, are 
conscious of faults and anxious to conquer them, 
and so many others who have by God’s help striven 
against and conquered their besetting sins, are 
eager to be of use to their struggling sisters who 
are longing to clasp a kind hand as they toil 
wearily' on paths beset with difficulties. There is 
no room for despair in our Twilight Circle, for, 
with the knowledge that many need to be helped 
and cheered, offers of help are pouring in rapidly. 
Some day I will try to take the subject you suggest. 
In the meanwhile, dear Cape girl, I warmly 
reciprocate your loving message. 

One in Despair. —I am truly grieved for you, and I 
should rejoice to help you if possible. Your letter 
arrived too late to receive a fitting reply in the 
May' column. Will y'ou, in strictest confidence, 
give me your real name and address? You are 
anxious for sympathy and advice with as little 
delay as possible, and I wish to comfort y'ou if I 
can. Address me, c o Editor of “ G. O. P.,” and 
your letter will be forwarded at once. 


Erica.—I do regard you as, very speuially, one of 
my girls, and am most thankful that our Talks have 
been such a source of comfort to you in many 
ways. The fact of your loneliness and its cause 
stirs my deepest sympathy. Help you! How 
much I wish to do so no words can express ! You 
write, “ I have just read an extract from the letter 
of one of your correspondents. She says, ‘ My 
mother is my dearest friend.’ Oh, how I envy that 
girl! ” And then follows your picture. “I am an 
only daughter and am constantly with my mother, 
but there is no real companionship between us. I 
hear of girls who tell their mothers everything, but 
for me it would be easier to talk of sacred things 
with anyone rather than my mother. Nearly 
everything I say or do is misunderstood. I try to 
please my mother, but everything is wrong. She 
takes no interest in anything I do, except to find 
fault. I don’t believe she loves me, yet she cannot 
bear to see me fond of anyone else. I have no 
girl-friend and am not allowed to have one to stay 
with me. I love my mother dearly. What can I 
do to make her love me ? I try to serve the Lord 
Jesus faithfully, and to be patient and gentle for 
His sake. But when I have done my best and 
been misunderstood and found fault with, I get 
discouraged.” You have drawn a sorrowful picture, 
dear Erica, but as I have only quoted a part of 
your letter, I am trying to find some lights in the 
rest of it, that I maybe able to send you a cheering 
message. Yours is one of the letters which make 
me long for a quiet talk with the writers. As a 
mother, it is difficult for me to believe that any 
mother, with only one daughter, can possibly be so 
devoid of natural affection for her child as you 
represent yours to be. The fact that she cannot 
bear to see you fond of anyone else gives a gleam 
of hope. She cannot be quite indifferent about 
possessing your affection, or otherwise. Some 
people act in a repellent way towards the young 
from an old-fashioned notion that they must be 
kept down, or the fear that, according to the old 
proverb, familiarity with their elders will breed 
contempt in youthful minds. Is your mother a 
very reserved, unemotional woman ? If so, the 
living in a quiet country place may' have had a 
narrowing effect upon her, and intensified her 
natural coldness of manner. Think for a moment 
in what particulars her treatment of you differs 
from that meted out to other members of the family. 
Sometimes parents are cold and externally hard 
from an exaggerated sense of duty. They find fault 
so often because they would have their children 
perfect. I can imagine you saying to yourself, 
“All this does not help me. I want to win my 
mother’s love. What can I do ? ” First, I would 
say, try to put the best, kindest, most loving con¬ 
struction possible on the constant fault-finding 
which distresses y'ou. Say to yourself, and strive 
to believe it, “My mother must wish well to her 
child. Her words sound harsh; but does she not 
really mean them for my good?” Resolve to 
answer cheerfully and fall in with your mother’s 
wishes, even when obedience goes sadly against 
the grain. Be a severe judge to yourself. Examine 
your thoughts and acts as if you were a fault-finder 
or in your mother’s place. Try to judge yourself 
instead of her, and resolve that, despite failures 
and disappointments in the past, your loving devo¬ 
tion shall compel her love in return. Accompany 
effort with heartfelt prayer. Have you pleaded 
with Him you serve for your mother’s love ? If 
not, begin now and persevere. There is an invisible 
wall between you two who should be so dear to 
each other, but you are so young that it cannot 
have risen very high. Let every act of yours be 
eloquent of affection, but do not stop there even. 
Speak from your heart to your mother, as you have 
written to me. I cannot believe you will speak in 
vain. I shall hope in a little while to receive 
another letter from you which will fill me with 
thankfulness on your behalf. 

Excelsior. —Yours is a delightful and most welcome 
letter, and your offer of help cannot fail to be 
appreciated. I hope the allotment of corre¬ 
spondents will prove that the Searcher of hearts— 
the One Who knows all our needs—has directed 
us in regard to the choice made in each case. 
When so many prayers for guidance have gone up 
to God from young hearts as well as from us older 
people, surely there is no room for doubt as to 
results. I like to pass on the words in which help 
is offered. I reproduce yours. “If you think 1 
could be of use to one of your girls, I should take 
up the little work for my Master very humbly and 
prayerfully'.” Your appreciation of “ the truly 
high and healthy tone of the ‘ G. O. P.’ will be 
valued by its editor, to whose suggestion the 
production of the Twilight Talks in its pages is 
owing. It will give him pleasure also to know 
that you think “ they have just supplied what was 
Jacking in direct out-and-out spiritual help.” 

Postscript to all my girls .—I have several other 
charming letters with offers of correspondence. 
Each writer wants to help someone who is lonely, 
sad, depressed, friendless, or in need of what she 
can give. I am now happy in having brought 
several helpers into touch with such, and in being 
•able to promise kind letters to more applicants for 
them. 

Ruth Lamb. 
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*** Prizes to the amount of six guineas (one of which will be reserved for competitors 
living abroad) are offered for the best solutions of the above puzzle. These prizes will be 
awarded only to girls under 21 years of age. Adults and men may compete for honours, and 
every three months a special prize of a guinea will be given to the one who has done best 
during that time. 

Solutions to be written on one side of the paper only, and to be headed with the name, 
address and (unless from an adult) age of the sender. No competitor will be awarded more 
than two prizes in one year. 

Solutions must be addressed to The Editor, Girl’s Own Paper, 56, Paternoster Row, 
London. “ Puzzle Poem ” to be written on the top left-hand corner of the envelope. 

The last day for receiving solutions from the United Kingdom will be July 16, 1900; 
from Abroad, September 17, 1900. 


MEDICAL. 

Inquirer. —It is a great mistake to suppose that the 
Rontgen-ray photography cannot err. It can, and 
often does, give results which lead one to thoroughly 
erroneous ideas of the state of affairs. One must 
remember that a skiograph is only a shadow—it is 
not an accurate portrayal of the subject as a 
photograph is. The more we use the X-rays and 
the more we know about them, the more are we 
able to recognise their fallacies. It is really 
exceedingly difficult to accurately gauge the value 
of any skiograph, and if the appearance of the 
bones, as revealed by the photograph, does not 
tally with what one would have suspected from 
clinical examination, one must not jump to the 
conclusion that the photograph is right, for it is by 
no means certain to be so. The cases, which are 
so frequent nowadays, of persons bringing actions 
against surgeons for malpraxis on the grounds of 
deformity left after fractures, etc., well show how 
easily the Rontgen-ray photography can be misunder¬ 
stood. Such cases are a disgrace to the community. 
It is not always possible to get a perfect result 
after injuries. If, for instance, after breaking a 
thigh-bone, a person can get about all right, the 
result is good, and in former times he would have 
been contented with it. But nowadays he has an 
X-ray photograph taken of his leg immediately 
after he has left the surgeon’s hands. The photo¬ 
graph will probably show some slight deformity— 
for the thigh-bone practically never becomes 
absolutely perfect after it has been broken, and the 
photograph greatly exaggerates any slight deformity 
—and he will prosecute the surgeon and worry over 
an imaginary evil for the rest of his life. 

A Broken-Hearted One. —The form of deafness 
which you suffer from is one which does not lend 
itself kindly to treatment. The thickening and 
indrawing of the drums is practically incurable. 
Politzer’s bag is the most valuable of all measures 
for relieving the condition. You would derive no 
benefit whatever from artificial drums. 
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CHAPTER X. 



rs. Pear¬ 
son was 
a widow 
with an 
ample 
fortune, 
living" in 
an o 1 d - 
fashioned 
house in 
Guild¬ 
ford. 
That is, 
she lived 
there when 
she was not 
seized with 
a desire for 
wandering. 
Sometimes 
she would go 
abroad for a year, and then 
the old house was left to the servants, 
and the girls at the College missed her. 
For she was a woman who liked giving 
a pleasure when it did not involve an 
act of sacrifice. Moreover, Madame 
Courvoisier’s pupils belonged to the 
circle which she had always sighed to 
enter, and from which she had been 
excluded in her husband’s lifetime. 

Geraldine, who understood her per¬ 
fectly, wrote her a note and received the 
expected reply. Madame was asked if 
the two girls might stay with Mrs. 
Pearson from Saturday till Monday 
morning, and readily gave her consent. 
The change, she thought, might do Dye 
good. Madame’s eyes were quick, and 
she had marked certain signs of de¬ 
pression and impatience in Lady Dye. 
And she had noticed, too, her unaccount¬ 
able dislike to Angelique. 

“It is as if Dye had a curious 
instinct,” said she to herself. “I shall 
be glad when she leaves the College, and 
gets married and settled. As to 
Angelique, the child is as meek as a 
dove. She doesn’t suffer, I hope. But 
who can tell ? The wisest of us can 
scarcely read a young girl’s heart.” 

And Madame sighed, recalling certain 
memories of her own youth. 

Mrs. Pearson’s carriage duly arrived 
on Saturday at two o’clock, and the 
girls, well muffled up, stepped into it 
with much inward satisfaction. It was 
a bright day, clear and cold, the kind of 
day when good fur is seen to the greatest 
advantage. Geraldine’s furs were of 
the best ; her fair little face peeped, like 
a winter blossom, out of a deep collar of 
black fox. But Dye, in a half-worn 
cloak, lined with grey squirrel, was 
painfully conscious that she was not so 
smart as her companion. The Winstoke 
purse was a- light one, and her brother 
bestowed few thoughts on the wants of 
his sister. The Clyde alliance, if it 
could be brought to pass, would set 
everything straight, and meanwhile it 
would be absurd to waste money on a 
schoolgirl’s dress. So Dye had to endure 
shabbiness as well as she could, and 
that was not well. Endurance was not 
much in her line. Geraldine, with her 
beautiful fur, and her air of unruffled 


content, was an exasperating spectacle 
for envious eyes to see. 

Even in winter the hilly country was 
full of charm. There were still some 
soft, rich colours in the landscape, and 
warm, brown woodlands bordered the 
quiet road. Mrs. Pearson’s horses 
trotted fast, and in half an hour they 
were close to Guildford. But before they 
entered the town, Geraldine pulled the 
check-string, and gave her orders to the 
coachman. 

“ Drive to twenty-five in the High 
Street, and leave us there,” said she. 
“ You can tell Mrs. Pearson that we 
shall come to her a little later.” 

The man obeyed, and the girls alighted 
at the door of a quiet house, which had 
a church for its neighbour. Geraldine, 
who always played the leading part, 
touched the bell, and asked a page if 
they could see Mademoiselle Coralie. 

Yes, the boy answered, she was dis- 
engaged just then. And so he went 
before them up a dim staircase, and 
opened a closed door on the first 
landing. 

They found themselves in a common¬ 
place sitting-room which overlooked the 
street. The room had a second door, 
screened by a thick curtain, and the lad, 
having lifted the portiere, spoke a word 
to someone on the other side. 

“ Mademoiselle will see one of the 
ladies,” he said, with a little bow. 

“ Can’t we go in together? ” Geraldine 
asked. 

Again the page disappeared behind 
the portiere. 

“Yes,” he answered, reappearing, 
“you may go in together.” 

They were ushered into a small back¬ 
room, where the daylight was lingering 
still, and a glance through the window 
showed the leafless boughs of trees in 
the garden. A lighted lamp stood on 
the table, revealing very plainly the face 
of a woman, who sat with her hands 
folded in front of her. It was an English 
face which did not harmonise in the 
least with her fanciful French name. A 
Coralie ought to have been dark-haired 
and dark-eyed, with touches of coral in 
the lips and cheeks. But this woman 
was weary and wan, and her hair was 
light brown. She had large grey eyes, 
brilliant without vivacity, and a pale, sad 
mouth. An interesting person, certainly, 
dressed with good taste in a black gown, 
relieved with soft white lace, and some 
violets set in rich green leaves. 

The lamp stood in the middle of the 
table, and close to the folded hands was 
a clear glass bowl filled with water. 

“ Will you take me first, made¬ 
moiselle ? ” said Geraldine, who was as 
much at her ease as usual. Dye had 
shrunk into the background. 

Mademoiselle motioned her to a seat 
by the table near her own. Her full 
intent gaze rested steadily on the girl 
for a second or two, and then, bending 
over the bowl, she looked long and 
silently into the water it contained. Not 
a sound was heard in the house ; the 
noise of wheels came faintly from the 
street, and the stillness was so deep that 
Dye moved restlessly in her corner. She 
was beginning to wish that they had not 
come. 


“Ah,” said Mademoiselle at last, 
leaning back in her chair with eyes half- 
closed, “ I have got an impression. 
You have a clever head and a light 
heart. But the heart will not be so light 
always. Take care that you do not 
miss your chance of happiness.” 

“ My chance—is it near ? ” Geraldine 
asked, with a slight ring- of mockery in 
her voice. 

“ Yes, it is near.” Coralie bent over 
the bowl again. “Yes; someone is 
coming into your life. You must be 
gentle with him, for he has known a 
great sorrow, and for long years he has 
been alone in soul. Speak the soft word 
at the right moment and all will go well. 
Speak the hard word, and you will send 
away a true heart.” 

“What do you see in the water?” 
said Geraldine, a little paler now. 

“ I see two figures, yourself and 
another. He seems to plead with you ; 

and- Ah, the picture breaks up ! I 

can see nothing more.” 

“ It seems to me that you have seen 
very little,” Geraldine remarked. 

“ Enough to warn you of a coming 
event,” Coralie answered in a tired voice. 
“ Your fate is in your own hands. 
Opportunities come to us, and we do not 
take them ; gifts are offered and we fling 
them away. When the day comes, re¬ 
member my words. That is all I can 
say.” 

She leaned back in her chair again, 
pushing the bowl from her, and almost 
closing her eyes. 

Geraldine rose. In spite of a strong 
natural inclination to distrust, she could 
not help being somewhat moved by the 
woman’s words and manner. She had 
expected to be met with the cant of the 
fortune-teller and the tricks of the trade, 
but everything was perfectly simple here. 
Dye, who had been listening attentively, 
got up from her seat in the background, 
and went rather nervously to the vacant 
chair by the table. There was silence 
for a little space. Then Coralie seemed 
to wake out of her reverie. Her large 
eyes opened widely, and Dye almost 
shrank from her intent gaze. Again she 
bent forward, holding the bowl between 
her hands, and looking into its crystal 
depths. And then, with a little sigh of 
weariness, she began to speak in a dull, 
level voice. 

“ I see a restless life, and long days 
wasted in passionate discontent. But 
peace will never come until you have 
given up the desire of your heart. You 
will not find joy where you are now 
looking for it.” 

“ You see something more,” said Dye 
huskily. 

“Yes; I see a face that is turned 
away from yours. There is no need to 
describe it, for it is a face which you 
know well. You did not come here to 
hear this. But the seeing is true, and 
if you are wise you will give heed to my 
words. You must choose between hap¬ 
piness and misery; but the happiness 
will wear a stern guise, and at first 
sight you will know it only as renun¬ 
ciation.” 

Her voice changed as she spoke the 
last sentence; it became clearer, 
sweeter, stronger than they had heard 
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it before. Then, very wearily, she took 
her hands from the bowl, and passed 
them over her face, which was worn 
and white. Geraldine’s mocking mood 
was gone. In silence she laid the fee 
for both upon the table, and made a 
sign to Dye, who had risen, and stood 
mute in confusion and dismay. 

It was dark out of doors. Geraldine 
put her hand within Dye’s arm, and felt 
that she was trembling. A strange 
feeling of awe overcame her as she 
hurried her companion along the High 
Street, and she wished that they had 
never carried out their plan. Coralie 
had given them both an unpleasant 
thrill. She was not in the least like 
the woman they had expected to see, 
and she had made them feel as they had 
never felt before. 

They walked at the top of their speed, 
and soon found themselves at the heavy 
iron gate which opened into Mrs. 
Pearson’s carriage-sweep. A rising 
wind was rattling the bare boughs over¬ 
head as they hurried up the drive and 
reached the portico. Geraldine pulled 
the bell with an eager hand, and a 
loud peal resounded through the 
house. 

“You naughty children,” came a 
high-pitched voice from the drawing¬ 
room. “ You don’t deserve hot tea and 
nice tea-cakes. Come and have some 
directly.” 

“Mrs. Pearson, you are perfectly 
delightful! ” cried Geraldine, suddenly 
recovering her spirits. “ We are too 
faint and famished to express all we 


feel, but we’ll tell you everything by- 
and-by. It’s my fault, of course ; it 
always is. I’ve dragged Dye with me, 
and knocked her up.” 

“ Oh, I hope Dye is not knocked up,” 
said Mrs. Pearson effusively. “ Sit 
in this comfy chair, dear, and you’ll 
soon feel better. Here is a little table 
for your tea and cake.” 

They both felt that they had never 
appreciated Mrs. Pearson’s luxurious 
room before. The thick, rich curtains 
shutting out the cold ; the bright fire; 
the lamps burning steadily under rose- 
coloured shades ; the pretty litter of 
dainty trifles and books and magazines 
—all seemed so pleasant and familiar 
that their hearts began to revive. 

Upstairs it was quite as comfortable. 
There was a door of communication 
between their rooms, and they could 
talk at ease. 

“ Dye, you must forget all about that 
woman and her dark sayings,” Gerald¬ 
ine said seriously. “ It was a mad 
whim of mine that took us there. 
Depend upon it, she is only a clever 
actress.” 

“ But she has depressed me awfully,” 
Dye answered, standing, brush in hand, 
with a rich veil of chestnut hair de¬ 
scending below her waist. “ Why did 
she say such horrid things ? There’s 
nothing I hate so much as that word 
4 renunciation ’ : it has such a dreary 
sound that it rings in one’s ears like a 
knell. But I’ll never give up anything 
I’ve set my heart upon—never! ” 

“I don’t think you ever will,” said 


Geraldine with a little smile and moue, 
“ And I daresay you’ll get all you want. 
You are really a splendid-looking girl, 
Dye ? and your hair ought to be photo¬ 
graphed, just as it is at this moment. 
Make haste and coil it up : the dinner- 
bell will ring in a few minutes.” 

Geraldine was generally sparing of 
compliments, and! Dye flushed with 
pleasure and surprise. After all, the 
woman must have spoken at random : 
doubtless she had said the same dis¬ 
couraging things to other clients. It 
was only the wayside gipsy who gave 
you a fine fortune for a piece of silver 
nowadays. Pessimism had come into 
fashion. It was all nonsense from 
beginning to end. 

They were quite gay at dinner. Mrs. 
Pearson received their confidence with 
much amusement, and promised never 
to betray them. She had been to a 
dozen fortune-tellers in her younger days, 
and not one thing that they had told her 
had ever come true. As to Mademoiselle 
Coralie, she was just as great a fraud as 
the rest. People had run after her in 
London until they were tired of her, 
and now she was going through the 
provinces. 

“Of course,” said Geraldine, peeling 
an orange, “ I wasn’t moved by her in 
the least. But Dye took her more 
seriously than I expected, and so I 
regretted having dragged her into the 
business.” 

“ Oh, but I have quite got over it,” 
said Dye. 

(To be continued.) 


I-IOW WE STARTED OUR HOCKEY CLUB. 


By the Author of “How we Managed without Servants,” etc. 



T was in the 
winter fol¬ 
lowing our 
father’s ill¬ 
ness that 
mother un¬ 
expectedly 
inherited a 
legacy. Not 
a large for¬ 
tune by any 
means, but 
sufficient for 
her to fulfil 
the desire of 
her whole 
life, viz., “ to 
live in the 
c o un try.” 
Father, 
though prac¬ 
tically re¬ 
stored to 
health, was 
far from 
being as 
strong as he 
had been 
before his 
illness, and 
life away 
from London smoke and bustle would be the 
best for him. It took us some time before we 
could settle on the “ideal” spot we had all 


determined to find for our future home; but 
as “all things come to him who waits,” so 
did our ideal cottage come to us. 

It stood at the top of a long hill’ on the 
borders of a wood, where the spruce trees were 
already clad in their bright green foliage the 
first time Cecilly and I saw our new home. 
The garden was full of spring flowers, and 
from every side came the singing of the birds. 
Farther up, the hills, covered now with yellow 
gorse, rose high against the blue sky; while 
to our left ran a road through the woods 
literally carpeted with wild hyacinths. It was, 
as I have already said, an ideal spot. Not far 
from London, so that Jack could run down to 
see us now and then, and within three miles 
of a first-rate school, where the boys could go 
as boarders and yet be able to pass Sundays 
with us. Jack’s marriage was now in the 
near future, and until he had a home of his 
own Aunt Mary had offered him one with 
her. We were not far from a village, and our 
neighbours, few though they were, made us 
very welcome. I think if we live till we are 
old, old women, Cecilly and I will always look 
back on our first summer in the country as the 
happiest in our lives. Our friends were 
all ready to visit us, and during the summer 
holidays three of our oldest friends found 
lodgings in some of the farm-houses for 
themselves and families. But the summer 
quickly passed into autumn, and with the 
early autumn days came the rain. Oh, the 
beauty of that first autumn! The yellow 


bracken on the hills, the crimson briars across 
our path, and the varied tints of the trees 
were all wonders to our town-bred eyes. 
Even on the dull or rainy days a walk through 
the wood upon the crunching leaves would 
send gladness to my heart, and I was ever 
ready to echo mother’s cry, “Who would 
choose to live in London rather than in God’s 
own unspoilt country lanes.” 

One afternoon late in November Cecilly 
and I were returning from a long walk over 
the hills. It had been dull and lowering all 
the day, but now the sun was setting the 
clouds had rolled away, showing long lines of 
purple and crimson across the sky, promises 
of a bright to-morrow. 

Below us stretched the long dark pine- 
wood, its sombre tints varied by an occasional 
oak-tree, whose leaves shone out in the rays 
of the setting sun like burnished gold, and 
among them, almost hidden from sight, we 
could see the tall chimneys and the red-tiled 
roof of our own most happy home. 

“ Oh, Cecilly,” I cried, “ how lovely it all 
is! ” 

“Yes, Kitty,” she answered, “very, very 
lovely, but very, ■very dull.” 

“I know it is very wicked,” she continued 
passionately, as I looked at her in surprise, 
“very wicked to feel as I do. It is lovely to 
see father and mother so well and happy, it is 
lovely to see all these beautiful skies and 
woods, but, oh, you don’t know how I long 
for the old Hampstead days when there was 
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not a minute that was not full of work or fun. 
Here there is nothing for me to do. The 
people here are very good and kind, but they 
have their own work and their own friends, 
and don’t want me. You are happy in 
talking to and working for the cottagers, but 
I pine for my old girl-friends and all our 
foolish, laughing nonsense. You don’t know 
how cramped I feel, Kitty ; I am growing 
narrower and narrower every day, and there is 
no way out of it. What good is my music to 
me here ? I practise and practise for what ? 
To give a little pleasure to father perhaps. 
Oh, you don’t know how I am hating this 
lazy, do-nothing life,” and Cecilly threw 
herself down on the moss and sobbed 
aloud. 

I stood by her utterly silent and astonished, 
unable to console or comfort her. I had been 
so happy, so perfectly content in the peaceful 
calmness of our present life that I had never 
for one moment dreamed that to Cecilly it 
might be different; but now I could only 
wonder why I had never realised what the 
change must be to her. Cecilly was so clever, 
so energetic, so full of life and spirits that 
everyone among our friends had sought her, 
and no party was ever considered complete 
without her presence. Her music pupils had 
been her delight, and no matter how cold or 
wet the day might be, she had never failed to 
go out to give her lessons. Our walk home 
was a silent one. Cecilly was cast down and 
ashamed at her outbreak, and I was too 
troubled and perplexed to talk. However, 
she regained her spirits as soon as she joined 
mother and father in the drawing-room, though, 
now that my eyes were opened, I noticed her 
laughter lacked the true ring of merriment. 
It was not till the following week that my 
perplexities were lightened. I took Bob into 
my confidence concerning Cecilly, and he it 
was who made the brilliant suggestion, “ Start 
a Hockey Club.” I shook my head at the 
time, for it appeared utterly unfeasible in so 
small a place as Newhurst; but when he 
repeated his advice to Cecilly, she was deter¬ 
mined to give it a trial. 

“ But where are we to get eleven players ? ” 
I asked. “ It is no use counting on our boys ; 
we can only get them on an occasional 
Saturday.” 

Cecilly was ready with a string of names, 
but I would not be convinced. There was 
Madeline Burton, the Rector’s daughter, far 
too fragile-looking to connect with hockey or 
any kind of sport, and whose whole time was 
given up to parish duties. True, Dr. Symes 
and his wife always seemed ready for any¬ 
thing, but Mrs. Symes’s mornings were devoted 
to babies and housekeeping, while every 
afternoon she drove her husband out on his 
rounds. They had a nursery governess, but 
she was French, and so in my idea quite 
hopeless. Then came Mrs. Durrant and her 
daughter, the busiest people in the parish. 
Not only did they keep a school for Indian 
children, but Rose Durrant was constantly 
away lecturing. However, as Cecilly said the 
four Indian children with their governess more 
than brought up our required number, I would 
not be the proverbial wet blanket any longer, 
though the governess was the heaviest-looking 
“ Fraulein ” I had ever met. As soon as we 
had finished luncheon the next day we started 
off to the village to seek our recruits, Cecilly 
certain of success, I-far more certain of failure. 
We went straight to Mrs. Durrant, as, if she 
refused to second our plans, there would not 
be much chance of our hockey club ever 
coming into existence. 

Cecilly was right, and I was wrong; we 
could start a hockey club. Mrs. Durrant was 
charmed with the idea—“ it was exactly what 
the children required ! ” 

“ Fraulein is very good and kind,” she said ; 
“ but she is not lively enough to start a game. 


Rose is away so much; and when she comes 
home I am always sorry that she feels it her 
duty to romp with the little girls, when I 
know she must be tired. She I know will 
join your club.” 

And as Miss Durrant then came into the 
room, she confirmed her mother’s words. In 
fact she was as keen about it as Cecilly, and 
offered to come with us to stir up the other 
people. 

“ We are sure to see Madeline in the 
village. She always spends Monday in look¬ 
ing up absent Sunday school scholars,” Miss 
Durrant said, as we walked down the hill; 
and in a few moments we caught sight of her 
coming out of a cottage. 

But nothing we could say or Miss Durrant 
urge would convince her of the delights of 
hockey. She hated all sorts of rough games, 
she said, and had no time to spare. 

“ How anyone can like standing about in 
a damp field in the cold winds 1 never can 
understand,” she continued; and, though we 
all declared she would soon find there was 
not much standing about, she went back to 
her old cry of not having time. So we had to 
give her up as hopeless. 

But victory was to be ours that day, for 
Mrs. Symes was not only at home but enthusi¬ 
astic on starting our club. She had played 
hockey on the ice in her younger days and 
remembered it being capital fun. 

“We will make Mademoiselle play,” she 
cried, laughing. “ She wants to be as English 
as possible ; and if Dicky and Max can hold a 
hockey-stick they shall be the first members.” 

The doctor came in while we were at tea, 
and heartily promised his support. 

“It is the very thing for these small country 
places, it brings neighbours together, and we 
meet others at a distance that we should 
hardly see till the ‘ garden-party craze ’ is on 
again. I can often get a free afternoon, but 
for the life of me I don’t know what to do 
with it.” He grew quite cross over Madeline 
Burton’s refusal, and declared he would go up 
to the Rector and insist on her joining. “ It 
would be the saving of that anaemic girl.” 

lie took us to look at his field, where we 
could play until “the club” could afford a 
better ground. Before we parted it was 
decided to have a meeting during the week at 
Mrs. Durrant’s, where we drew up the follow¬ 
ing rules:— 

NEWHURST HOCKEY CLUB, 

1898-1899. 

President: 

Rev. James Burton. 

Vice-President: 

John M. Denyer, Esq. 

Captain : 

Roland Symes, M.D. 

Treasurer: 

Miss Rose Durrant. 

Secretary : 

Miss Cecilly H. Denyer. 

Committee : 

Mrs. E. B. Durrant, Mrs. Roland Symes, 

Miss C. A. Denyer, Fraulein Von Rosco. 

Rules. 

1. That the Club be called the “Newhurst 
Hockey Club.” 

2. That the affairs of the Club be managed 
by a Committee consisting of a President, 
Vice-President, Treasurer, Captain, Secretary, 
and four others. 

3. That the Officers be elected annually at 
a General Meeting. 


4. That the subscription be 2s. 6d. per 
annum, payable in advance. 

5. That new members be proposed and 
seconded by an existing member and elected 
by the Committee. 

6. That a General Meeting be held at least 
once a year. 

7. That practice games be held, as far as 
possible, on each Saturday during the season. 

8. That the colours be orange and white. 

9. That the Captain, Secretary, and Trea¬ 
surer select players for matches. 

After the meeting our first game of hockey 
was played—played amidst much fun and 
laughter in a rough meadow at the back of 
Mrs. Durrant’s house with a tennis ball and 
ash sticks cut by Dr. Symes and the gardener 
from a copse close by. The two foreign 
governesses were the most energetic of our 
players, rejoicing in the future fun and glory 
of teaching the game to their friends when 
again in their native lands. 

By the following week we each had our own 
hockey-clubs, the children’s costing 2s. 6d. 
each, the elder ones paying 5s. 6d. Our ball 
cost 3s. 6d. We paid Dr. Symes’s gardener a 
small sum each week to keep our ground in 
order, and very few were the afternoons on 
which some of us did not turn up for a little 
practice. Before many weeks were over we 
received a challenge to play a neighbouring 
club in a mixed match, to consist of five men 
and six ladies. 

The day named being a Saturday, our three 
boys were able to play for us, bringing with 
them a friend noted for his playing. Dr. 
Symes, of course, was our fifth man. Mrs. 
Symes, Rose Durrant, Fraulein, Mademoiselle, 
Cecilly and I were the selected ladies. The 
Saturday proved to be a most glorious after¬ 
noon, and no prettier picture could have been 
seen than our first hockey match. The Down- 
ton club colours of scarlet and grey mingled so 
well with our orange and white on the fresh 
green of the meadow, with our glorious hills 
for a background. It was a most exciting 
match, for our club, though still in its infancy, 
proved a formidable opponent to the elder 
one. The first goal, keenly contested, was 
won by the Downton’s, but the second was 
ours, leaving, however, only ten minutes before 
time would be “ up.” 

But a great deal can happen in ten minutes. 
Cecilly urged her side on, crying— 

“We must get another goal. Don’t let our 
first match be a ‘ draw.’ ” 

As we took our places I think we each 
made up our minds we would win, if only for 
our little secretary’s sake. The whistle blew. 
Cecilly, who was centre forward, began to 
bully. Once, twice, three times—the ball 
was off! Poor Cecilly had missed the bully, 
and the ball was travelling up towards our 
goal. But our half-back was down o* it, 
and, with a tremendous hit, sent it far up the 
ground. On, on we rushed—it was inside the 
ring. “ Shoot! Shoot! ” cried our captain. 
I shot; but back again came the ball. Once 
more we tried, and missed the goal ! 

“ Oh, do play up ! ” cried anxious Cecilly. 
“ Only five minutes more ! ” 

That was a hard fight. For five minutes 
we stayed in front of that goal, where the 
goal-keeper seemed to be made of cast iron. 
Every time we hit, back came the ball. I 
knew the time was nearly up; any moment 
we might hear the whistle. “We must get 
this goal! ” I thought, as I gave a mighty 
hit, and—oh, joy, joy !—the cry of “ Goal ! 
Goal! ” arose. The day was ours; but only 
just in time, for, as we leant upon our clubs 
to try to regain a little of our lost breath, the 
final whistle blew. 

Brilliant as our victory was, I know that 
both Cecilly and Dr. Symes really rejoiced 
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more tlie following week, when Madeline 
Burton gave in her name as a member of our 
club. She had frequently come to watch our 
games, so her excuse of want of time no 
longer served her; and though Cecilly likes 
to think it was the charms of the game that 
overcame her objections, I feel sure it was 
simply wishing to please her father. She has 
never become one of our enthusiastic players 
like Cecilly and Rose, who go rejoicing over 
wounds and bruises as a soldier over his 
medals ; but she does enjoy the game, and 
the healthy outdoor exercise, with the com¬ 
panionship of those of her own age and 
intellect, has done far more to restore her to 


health than all Dr. Symes’s tonics. Her 
parish work is none the worse, for in these 
days there are few but work better for a little 
share of play. Indeed our hockey club has 
been a success in all ways. As Dr. Symes 
foretold, it has been the means of bringing the 
immediate neighbours into close and friendly 
contact, it has widened our range of acquaint¬ 
ances and has given us health and friends. 
Our constant intercourse with Mrs. Durrant 
and her daughter enabled us to see how 
Cecilly’s “ idle talent ” could again be used 
in helping poor overworked Rose by under¬ 
taking the many music lessons she had had 
to give before or after her heavy lecturing 


duties. And the Rector, hearing of Cecilly’s 
love and talent for teaching, enlisted her 
services in starting a boys’ club, where she 
soon found a dozen or so of youths all ready 
to be taught anything she liked to teach 
them. There is no one in this wide world 
happier than Cecilly is now. “ Work and no 
play makes Jack a dull boy,” is very true ; 
but it certainly is as true that “ play and no 
work” does not agree any better with “Jill.” 
There is work to be found by everyone; but 
many, like Cecilly, know not how to find it, 
and to them I will say, as I say to all my 
friends, “ Where there’s a will there is always 
a way.” 


A FEW HINTS ON REPOUSSE WORK, 

AND HOW TO USE OLD PEWTER PLATES, WITH TWO ORIGINAL DESIGNS. 


I DARESAY many readers have tried their 
hand at beating copper—repousse work, as it 
is called—but for the benefit of those who 
have not, but would like to try this charming 
and by no means difficult art work, these few 
hints may not be de trop. Copper is the 
metal usually chosen, but I have seen recently 
some of those old pewter plates, such as were 
used in bygone homesteads in lieu of earthen¬ 
ware, beaten up with simple designs with 
excellent effect. These plates are to be 
picked up very cheaply at times in second¬ 
hand furniture shops and general dealers’. 
Pewter can be kept clean with Brooke’s soap, 
but it may also be lacquered or varnished 
when it has been cleaned, and it will then 
keep its colour for a long time. 

Those who start repousse work would 
naturally choose a small square that might do 
for a door plate or pin tray, and then, when 
they have got their prentice ban’ in, they can 
go on to more difficult work, such as a 
plaque. Not that a plaque is so much more 
difficult to work, especially if you beat up a 
pewter plate, as you then have not the trouble 
to beat out the hollow of the plate. If you 
start with a flat disc of copper, the first thing 
after bedding your metal upon your pitch 
block is to beat out the hollow. You will 
mark a circle on the copper and then punch 
down the metal, but this cannot be done by 
merely hammering on one side, as you must 


beat down the edge from the other side, 
which means re-bedding the plaque on the 
pitch. But at the Technical School in 
Regent Street the teacher of metal work 
makes the students beat out cups and other 
hollow vessels from the flat upon a small 
anvil, and those who have a small anvil (all 
materials for repousse work can be purchased 
at a good tool shop) could do a good deal of 
work upon it, such as the hollowing of the 
plaque. You will remember that the beating 
of copper hardens it, and to soften it it must 
be made red hot in the fire. 

The design should be transferred to the 
metal with carbon paper, unless you are 
skilful enough to draw it out as you go ; but 
I think it is safer to study your design on 
paper and transfer it, so that there is no 
hesitancy when you come to the work itself. 

Take the first design, which is very simple 
in character, and only occupies the rim of the 
plaque. You start, of course, by punching an 
outline round the forms. This is done with 
a fine punch, and you move it along the 
design, at the same time giving it a series of 
sharp taps. At first there will be a little 
trouble in keeping the punch along the lines 
of the design, but practice will soon overcome 
this difficulty. One used to the work will 
put an outline round a plaque of this simple 
character with great celerity and certainty, 
keeping the punch along the lines and hitting it 


each time it is moved along with the right force. 
The pitch upon which you work, being very 
yielding, offers no resistance to the bulging 
out of the metal which the punching causes. 
Where the background is punched over with 
a “ star ” or other patterned punch, this is 
now done, but the rim of a plaque would, I 
think, look better left plain, so you take it off 
the pitch and bed it on it the other side, in 
order to punch out the ornament to give it 
its requisite relief. Here you are working, as 
it were, backwards, and you must gauge how 
much relief each detail should have, for it is 
hardly necessary to say that some parts of 
the design should be beaten up more than 
others. In this case I think the flowers 
should be given more prominence than the 
leaves. A round-headed punch should be 
used for this part of the work, and it must 
be moved about as you tap it so that you 
hollow out a form without each punch mark 
showing. 

What will astonish and delight amateur 
metal workers is the excellence of the effect 
they obtain in their first efforts. The fact 
is, beaten metal is so charming in itself 
that a comparatively small amount of skill 
seems to go a long way in this captivating 
craft. 

The beating of the flat metal with a 
hammer upon an anvil gives it a choice 
surface, as the blows of the hammer produce 
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a number of facets, as it were, on the metal. 
Those who have seen beaten silver have been 
charmed doubtless with its beautiful frosted 
appearance, and silver is a delightful metal to 
work in. Sheet silver can be purchased at 
some bullion dealers’. It is comparatively 
cheap now, 2s. 4d. an oz., and those who get 
skilful in the use of a hammer and punches 
should try beating some small articles in 
silver. 

In the second design we have a more 
difficult subject, as the owl occupies the 


whole of the hollow portion of the plaque. 
The plaque itself should be beaten into a 
deeper hollow than in the first design, to 
allow of some parts of the bird, the head, for 
instance, being raised into considerable relief. 
The design can be transferred to the copper, 
and the eyes, beak, and some of the more 
prominent forms can be outlined, but it is not 
so simple an effect to produce as the ornament 
in the first design, and a good deal is left to 
the worker. She must feel her way by degrees 
just as a modeller does. The ears and feet 


THE LAW OF ORDER, 

AND HOW BERYL CAME TO OBSERVE 


CHAPTER III. 


DUTIES OF A HOSTESS — CHAPERONAC.E. 



His room 
will do very 
nicely, I 
think,” said 
Beryl. “If 
there is any¬ 
thing neces¬ 
sary, Clare, 
you must be 
sure to tell me. 
Father says I must 
get anything that 
is wanted. This 
Lizzie Delverton is 
really a second 
cousin of father’s 
and not a bit old. 
She lives at 
Brighton with her 
husband and children, and father saw her 
there last month and liked her so much 
that he told me to invite her here. I cannot 
think why he could not have asked her 
himself.” 

“ Because an invitation always should come 
from the mistress of a house. -You forget 
what an important person you are, Beryl ! ” I 
answered, and she laughed. 

“ Now, Clare, please take a tour of inspec¬ 
tion round the room and be as critical as you 
like. I have made no attempt at arrangement 
yet, as you see, for I waited until you had seen 
over it all and told me what was wanted.” 

“ The windows won’t open at the top,” I 
said, after a vain struggle with them. 

“ Does that matter ? ” 

“ Yes. Many people sleep with a bit of the 
window open at the top, both in winter and 
summer. All windows should be able to be 
opened easily. You can get a man to see to 
that, for the paint has stuck, and I am afraid 
none of you in the house will be able to do it. 
Now for the blinds. These Venetians want a 
little repairing, and the string is so much 
worn, I think you had better have a new one 
put.” 


“ Very well,” said Beryl. “ You see I have 
brought up a piece of paper and pencil, and I 
shall make a note of all that, you say I need do 
or get done.” 

“ That is very methodical of you, Beryl. 
By the way, I have not seen you since you 
went to lunch at the Trevors’. Was it 
pleasant ? ” 

“Yes,” said Beryl emphatically. “ It was 
delightful.” 

As I know that Mr. and Mrs. Trevor are an 
extremely quiet old couple—clients of Uncle 
Dick’s—I was rather surprised at Beryl’s 
tone and the evident pleasure she had had. 


However 1 was at the moment examining 
the door. 

“ Put down ‘ key ’ on your list, Beryl, unless 
there is one somewhere belonging to this 
lock.” 

Beryl shook her head and made a note of 
the fact that a key must be fitted into the 
Jock. 

“ And see that it turns easily, Beryl,” I 
said. “ Oh, how this door creaks ! You must 
put a little oil down the hinge. Is the bell in 
working order ? ” 

“Yes, for I tried it before you came, and 
you will see that the presses and drawers have 
keys, so that is all right.” 

“ Are they empty ? ” I inquired. 

“ Nearly all. You see, I keep some of my 
summer things in these lower drawers and half 
the hanging press is filled with dresses. Surely 
this Lizzie Delverton will have enough room 
for her possessions with this ”—and Beryl 
flung over the hanging wardrobe and showed 
an empty half, the other half being well stocked 
with dresses. 

“ Isn’t that the dress you wore the evening 
you spent with us last week ? ” I inquired, as 
I recognised a pretty evening dress. 

“ Yes,” said Beryl, “ there is more room for 
it here.” 

“ Now, dear, don’t think me cruel when I 
say that you must empty out the drawers and 
presses and leave them quite free for your 
visitor. I see there is a press in the wall that 
if you like you can fill with summer things; 
but the rest must be empty. It is most 
annoying for a visitor to have to live in her 
boxes, as she has to do if she does not find 
empty drawers and presses in which to place 
her belongings. It also prevents her feeling 
that she has her room to herself if at any 
moment a member of the family may come to 
her room to take out dresses or anything they 
want. By the way, of course you know that 
once your visitor has arrived you do not enter 
her room during her absence without asking 
her permission.” 

“ I did not know that,” said Beryl. “ Very 
well, I shall move all my things into that wall 
press and into my own room.” 

“ Have you a bath for the room ? ” 

“ Yes, it is in the lumber-room at present; 
but it shall be brought down,” said Beryl. 
“ And I want to get a nice bath blanket, such 
as you have, to throw over it.” 

“ Yes ; and mind you have plenty of bath- 
towels to change. A big Turkey towel should 
always be on the towel-horse as well as the 
other towels.” 

“ The housemaid should always ask a visitor 
on arrival at what hour he or she likes a bath, 
and whether hot or cold, and also if in winter 
a fire is liked or a hot water jar,” I said, for 
Beryl had asked me to remind her of every¬ 
thing that could conduce to the visitor’s 


are carried on to the rim, which adds to the 
decorative appearance. 

In designing animal forms for repousse you 
must think of the animals as shapes rather 
than feathered or furred creatures, and they 
must be treated ornamentally instead of 
naturally. The owl in the present design is 
fitted into the shape of the plaque, and the 
quaintness of the subject is developed. Don’t 
attempt to imitate feathers; it cannot be done 
well. Think of the bird as an ornament. 

Fred Miller. 
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comfort; and in reply to my remarks she said 
that she must have a fire lighted soon to air 
the room and bedding. 

“ There do not seem to be many pillows on 
the bed,” I remarked, “ or a bolster.” 

“No; none of us use anything more than 
one pillow. I don’t think there is a bolster in 
the house,” said Beryl. 

“You had better get one for this room,” I 
said, “ for it is usual to find one on a bed, and 
if your guest does not like it she can ask the 
housemaid to take it away. People who do 
not use bolsters and only one pillow are the 
exceptions. I should get another pillow. 
How about your linen—is that in good 
order ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Beryl, looking pleased. “ I 
am rather fond of nice house-linen, and when 
we got new sheets lately I got them all hem¬ 
stitched and the pillow-cases as well, and a 
few frilled prilow-cases for this room. About 
light, there is gas, as you see, but I suppose I 
had better put a little candlestick by the 
bed ? ” 

“Certainly; and, Beryl, do not forget the 
matches,” I said. “How often I have gone 
for a night or two to a friend’s house and not 
found them. Now I always carry about a box 
of matches with me ; but everyone does not 
do so.” 

“ This is a nice sofa, is it not ? ” 

“ Very. Now if I were you I should put a 
nice writing-table close to it. Many people— 
like myself—like to write their letters in their 
room ; and it is such a comfort to find every¬ 
thing handy and a table at which one can 
write. I remember last autumn going to stay 
a few days at Stoke Newington with an old 
friend and finding the most perfect writing- 
table. It was by no means an expensive one, 
simply a strong table with a pretty cloth on it, 
but it had everything that one could want 
on it.” 

“Oh, do tell me what the things were,” 
said Beryl. “I should so like to get everything, 
too, for I want the room very nice ; and really 
there is a charming writing-table in the lumber- 
room which only wants to be polished.” 

“ I think I can remember everything,” I 
said. “ Writing paper and envelopes, corre¬ 
spondence and post-cards—of course in a little 
stationery case with a blotter well filled with 
blotting paper. In the pocket of the blotter 
were some telegraph and post-office order 
forms, luggage labels, both gummed and to 
tie on. Then there was an inkstand with 
plenty of clean ink in it. Many people have 
very smart inkstands, but you often find in 
them only a small quantity of very dusty ink. 
There was a penholder and a box containing 
pens of different kinds, pointed nibs and broad, 
a penwiper, pencil-ruler, sealing-wax, pen¬ 
knife, small candle and wax vestas. I think 
that was all. No, now I remember, there was 
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also a calendar on tbe table and a card con¬ 
taining weights for letters, etc., and a Salter’s 
letter-balance.” 

“ Do you think it necessary to have a clock 
in the room ? I have one I could put upon the 
chimney-piece.” 

“ It is a great convenience,” I answered, 
“ and another nice plan is to have a framed 
card on the chimney-piece stating the hours of 
meals and when the post goes out, or rather 
when letters are sent to the post. In the 
country it is always well to add when the posts 
come in, but in London or a suburb like this 
where they are so frequent it is unnecessary. 
You should leave a few books and magazines 
in the room in case your visitor likes to look 
over them at any time; and be sure you leave 
a night-light ready to be lighted, and have it 
renewed every day if it is used. Before your 
guest arrives it is well to see yourself that all 
is in order, the soap and matches in their 
places, some flowers on the table in a pretty 
vase, a pin-cushion with pins in it on the 
dressing-table, and everything comfortable. 
Servants are so apt to forget the details which 
are so important. How long is your guest 
coming for ? ” 

“I don’t know,” said Beryl. “I did not 
like to ask her for a stated time.” 

“ It is much better to do so, and it is not 
at all an inhospitable arrangement. It is 
really a great comfort to the visitor to know 
for how long she is expected as then she can 
regulate her luggage accordingly. If she is 
only going on a visit of two days or a week, 
she naturally needs less than if she was going 
to stay a month. If she does not know, she is 
on the horns of a dilemma. On the one hand 
if she takes much luggage and finds she is not 
expected for a long stay, she feels as if her 
luggage looks as if she expected to stay some 
time, and if she has very little in the way of 
clothes, she is often much inconvenienced if the 
visit is longer than she anticipated.” 

“Then, in inviting people, is it well to ask 
them for a definite time ? ” 

“Yes. You can say, ‘Will you come and 
stay with us from Friday to Tuesday,’ or ‘We 
shall be delighted if you can spend a fortnight 
with ns,’ or ‘ from the 8th to the 21st.’ It is 
always quite easy for you to ask your visitor to 
extend her visit if you wish to do so.” 

“ I am afraid I shall find it rather a bother 
having her here,” said Beryl, “ for I have so 
much to do just now. I am helping May a 
good deal with her music, for she is working 
up for an examination which is to take place 
at her school at the Midsummer term, and I 
have also a good deal to do on my own account 
as I am re-writing a few little papers I have 
written.” 

“ Of course, as her hostess, you must always 
try to ascertain your cousin’s wishes and 
carry them out as best you can. People 
vary very much indeed. Some people treat 
one’s house like a hotel and go in and out 
in a way which is hardly courteous. They 
are unpunctual for meals and expect odd 
glasses of wine and sandwiches at all hours 
and things to be kept hot. I hope Lizzie will 
not be so inconsiderate.” 

“ 1 hope not indeed, for Jane’s temper is not 
of the best, and it will make her very cross.” 

“ I am sure you will do your best to make 
your cousin enjoy herself,” I said, for I knew 
how kind-hearted and good-natured Beryl was. 
“I think some people are very inconsiderate 
to their guests and insist upon dragging them 
about here and there when perhaps they would 
much rather be quiet, or else, if they them¬ 
selves know a place thoroughly, forget that 
their visitor may want to see what there is to 
be seen, and may not care to go about always 
by herself.” 

“ It will take up a lot of my time if she 
wants perpetual entertaining,” said Beryl. 

“But you must not suppose, Beryl, that you 


will require to be with your cousin all day. 
Far from it. Usually a visitor does not expect 
to see her hostess during the morning, as she 
concludes that she has her letters to write, 
housekeeping to attend to, and all kinds of 
matters to fill up her time. The visitor can 
go out to walk or stay in and read, write or 
work as she pleases. You are so near London 
that Lizzie Delverton will probably want to do 
no end of shopping or sight-seeing and one of 
you three girls can go with her.” 

“ Oh well, that is a relief, at least to have 
the mornings ! ” said Beryl, “ but during the 
rest of the day I suppose I must give myself up 
to her or get Amy or May to be with her ? ” 

“Just see first of all how things go. I have 
never met Lizzie since her marriage, so do not 
know her tastes. In any case you may be 
very glad of her being here if any of you want 
to go up to town to see things; it will be 
pleasant for all of you.” 

An uneasy look passed over Beryl’s face at 
my words and then she coloured up slightly. 

“Clare, I have always forgotten to ask you 
something.” 

“Yes, dear—what is it ? ” 

“ About going out by myself,” said Beryl. 
“ Of course TVobury was only a village, and 
I went about there at all times; and when I 
went into Anderford, our nearest town, father 
or someone was always with me. Now here 
it is so different. I want to go into London 
constantly for one thing or another, and I 
don’t think it is quite pleasant.” 

“ What made you find it unpleasant ? ” 

“ I was walking down Regent Street yester¬ 
day afternoon. It was so fine, and I was 
enjoying immensely looking in at the shop- 
windows, and a man came up and spoke to 
me. Of course, I hurried on, but it alarmed 
me,” said Beryl, and she continued, “It is 
not the first time that I have been spoken to 
and very much stared at.” 

“ What had you on ? ” 

“My new hat,” said Beryl, alluding to a 
charming hat which became her very much, 
but which was decidedly dressy and smart. 

“ Beryl,” I said, “ to begin with, you should 
not walk about the Strand or Regent Street 
and Piccadilly bv yourself in the afternoon. It 
is an understood thing that it is not advisable 
to do so, and in any case if you are obliged 
to go into any crowded regions unaccompanied 
—and you can nearly always avoid it by taking 
an omnibus—then you should be as quietly and 
unobservably dressed as possible. Indeed you 
should aim at that whenever you are in London 
by yourself.” 

“I certainly shall in future,” said Beryl. 
“ I was afraid that you were going to say that 
I could not go about by myself at all, and I 
was wondering what I should do, for of course 
father is too busy to come with me excepting 
once in a blue moon, Tom is at his lessons, 
and Amy and May too are usually at school.” 

“ They would not mend the matter. The 
two of you together had much better never be 
walking about the most frequented thorough¬ 
fares of London in the afternoon, but I repeat 
in an emergency if you have to go, be careful 
about your dress. If you have to go up to 
London for any purpose, go in the morning 
and no matter where it is walk quietly on, 
not stopping to look into shops and never 
dawdling or sauntering. If you do this 
quietly dressed and not staring about you, 
but walking modestly and nicely—as you 
always do, I think, Beryl,” I added, for she 
looked alarmed, “ then you need not be 
uneasy. In the upper ten thousand rank of 
life a girl may not be seen, excepting, perhaps, 
near her own house, unaccompanied ; but in 
our more quiet station of life it is quite per¬ 
missible. In these days, too, when girls 
take up all kinds of professions, it becomes 
a necessity that she should go about without 
a chaperon.” 


“ Thank you very much, Clare. When 
my little papers are finished, I am going to 
take them up to an editor in a lane near Fleet 
Street. Mr. Trevor’s nephew, Mr. Ernest 
Trevor, has given me an introduction to the 
editor of the Thinker, and he thinks that 
they might possibly be taken there. I do so 
hope they will be. I was talking to Mr. 
Trevor about it when I met him at luncheon 
at his uncle’s, and he was very encouraging.” 

“Have you shown them to him?” I 
inquired. 

“ Yes, and he thought them rather nice,” 
said Beryl, “ but I must not repeat what 
he said,” she added, laughing. “ Of course, 
the opinions of friends are not of much 
value.” 

“ I did not know he was a friend,” I 
remarked. 

“ Oh, yes. He has come to live near us. 
He is boarding with the Harrington-Browns, 
and he often comes in in the evenings to talk 
to father,” said Beryl. 

I said nothing, though Beryl’s expression 
led me to wonder if my busy uncle talked all 
the evening only to young Trevor, whom I 
knew to be a rising artist. But to tease or 
chaff a girl about a young man, simply because 
he is attentive to her or they have some tastes 
in common, is veiy foreign to my taste and 
practice. Many people do so much harm in 
that way, and it always strikes me as an 
evidence of bad taste. Many girls are made 
shy and self-conscious when they are teased 
in this way, and what might have ended in 
a happy engagement often comes to nothing 
in consequence. 

Lizzie Delverton came, and after her visit 
to the Thrushes, she came to see me for a 
week, and a very pleasant visitor I found her. 
She always had something to occupy her 
when I was busy, and always seemed to 
know when to efface herself. In the evenings 
she was always ready to play when asked to 
do so, and yet she was not one of those dread¬ 
ful individuals who, once in possession of the 
music-stool, cannot be induced by hint or 
suggestion to vacate it. 

I much enjoyed Lizzie’s visit, for she had 
plenty of tact. Jack is Conservative, and 
Lizzie, I found, is a Radical, and so is her 
husband, who is at present in India. I was 
afraid they would have unpleasant discussions, 
but to my surprise they had not. Everything 
passed off most pleasantly. 

Beryl did not say much about her literary 
efforts to me this spring. I did not think 
that she was meeting with success or she 
would have told me about it; and later on I 
found that my surmise was correct. However, 
she seemed in excellent spirits. 

In May my baby was born, and Beryl was 
her godmother. I got well very quickly, and 
when baby was a month old, I was quite 
myself again. 

One day Beryl came in to see me, and after 
we had done a good deal of baby-worship, she 
asked me what I had been about before she 
came in, for my table was covered with bundles 
of letters. 

“I am looking over old letters and I am 
going to destroy a great many,” I said. 

“ Those look very old,” remarked Beryl, 
referring to a packet of yellow letters. 

“Yes, they were some my father possessed, 
old family letters now of no interest to 
anyone.” 

“ I wish you would give me some hints upon 
letter-writing,” said Beryl. 

I shook my head. 

“ Ask mother—she is the one to tell you 
all about letter-writing,” I said, and as mother 
came in at that moment, I told her of Beryl’s 
request, and she settled herself down and 
said she would willingly give her a few hints 
about it. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE MOTHER WAITS. 

[From the Norwegian of Hjalmar Meidell.) 
Translated by FLORENCE WILLSON. 


Old Mother Anne on the pier she stands, 
Wind-toss’d her hair in its silver strands. 

“ Son of my heart, say if but one year 
Sadly must pass till again you’re here.” 
“Yes, little mother, but one short, year 
Till you and I shall again meet here.” 
Weary and long must that waiting be ! 

Lonely she waited, one long sad year, 
Letters came seldom her heart to cheer. 
Wanders her son on a distant shore, 
Wanders and prospers still more and more ; 
Prospers so well that three years go by— 
Vainly for news must that lone one sigh. 
Weeping and praying, lonely she’s waiting ! 


Ten years have gone—“ O dear Lord above, 

Bid him remember his old mother’s love, 

Bid him his vow, O dear Lord, to keep ; 

Tell him I wait—bitter tears I weep! 

Tell him with grief my weak form is bent; 

Tell him with him my sad heart still went, 

And lonely and sadly I’m waiting.” 

Home now at last, after wand’rings long, 
Trembling he hears a slow mournful song, 
Heavy and sick with dread faints his soul, 

Slow from his brow great sweat drops now roll. 
See from the door what thing do they bring ? 
Hark to his cries, how wildly they ring! 

PI is mother no longer is waiting. 



LOG OF VOYAGE TO THE CAPE, 


AND DIARY OF ARMY NURSING IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


PART VI. 

Sterkstroom. 

February 12.—Not much to say this week, 
as I’ve been shut within hospital walls, and too 
tired on coming off duty to do anything but 
bathe, and undress, and get cool. My sail¬ 
cloth bath is a priceless blessing. The heat is 
terrific, though bearable when the sand 
doesn’t blow; the sand-storms are unen¬ 
durable. To-night there was a cloud of 
locusts migrating and darkening the sky. No 
wonder there’s no green anywhere ! 

Yet at night, even here, it is cool. I am 
writing now (10.30 P.M.) on the balcony, 
where they have put a table for me and a 
hurricane lantern. The moon is shining on 
the other side, trying its best to make a Swiss 
scene of the mountains. On the whole it 
succeeds pretty well, and the brown bareness 
visible by day is not to be seen now, nor the 
absolute unpicturesqueness of the squat red 
Dutch huts. 

General Gatacre was in hospital this 
morning. Pie is a wonderfully cute observer, 
and always recognises a patient again. He 
was also at church parade on Sunday. That 
was an impressive sight at seven in the 
morning among the tents—an open-air 
service, the picture being a study in khaki. 
The ground, the mountains, background, 
foreground, all khaki-coloured, and the 
worshippers dressed to match. It was 
funniest to see suspicions of khaki putties 
under the chaplain’s surplice. It’s always a 
grand sight, a congregation of men, and 
doubly so here in the desert, in the heart of 
war. 


It’s strange how secure one feels in the 
midst of aliens, for it is an alien country 
though our own colony, and the Dutch in 
Sterkstroom would all rise if we were not 
guarded by troops. 

My host is vciy bitter against the English, 
and firmly believes (thus do their leaders and 
papers delude them) that England only wants 
the Transvaal gold, and is making war on “a 
poor nation of shepherds ” to enrich itself. 
Pie is fiercely incensed against Rhodes and 
Chamberlain, and equally reveres Gladstone 
and Stead. The son was talking to me last 
night and expressed his views of Kaffirs—that 
they were not fit to be in the same shop or 
church as a white man, and should be kicked 
off the pavement if you met them. I told 
him that was just one of the things we had 
against the Boers, that they ill-treat the 
natives, and we English believe in justice and 
equity for all, the same law for the black 
man and the white, just as there is the same 
God. They are deeply religious, but they 
won’t concede this. 

Martial law is proclaimed here, and no one 
is allowed out after 9.30. The washerwomen 
may not go out on the veldt to gather sticks, 
so one has to pay 12s. to 15s. a month for 
washing ; the farmers may not come in from 
the out-lying districts, except on Saturdays 
with passports, to market. No telegram can 
be sent without being first censored by a 
special officer. 

There is an idea of the camp being moved 
on to Molteno, as enteric is raging so here. 
They think they have been camped too long 
on one spot. The hospital would remain 


where it is, 01 course. We were going to 
commandeer the Dutch and the English 
churches, but are now going to put up 
another tin shed for fifty more cases. 

It’s so sad at dawn and at sunset to hear 
the military funerals in the little cemetery 
away there in the sand. 

I have a ward of enterics, and a little ward 
with two officers. One is a splendid patient, 
and most grateful and nice. 

I’d ten times rather be nursing the 
wounded in tents than the fever-stricken in 
a stuffy schoolroom, but one must take the 
rough with the smooth. The sort of 
“ rough ” I crave for is the actual battle¬ 
field. 

February 13.—Eve of St. Valentine. But 
the seasons seem so upside down. This has 
been hotter than ever to-day, heat glowing up 
from the sand, and the wards are fearful. It 
is all the disadvantage of heat without any of 
its pleasant alleviations. I shouldn’t mind 
even this heat if there were green trees, and 
flowers, and somewhere a flowing river. But 
the sand and bareness, a monotony of khaki, 
is terrible in grilling heat. 

We were round the camp this afternoon, 
personally conducted by Captain PI. In¬ 
teresting to see the tents and their very small 
allowance of kits, ready to pack and be off at 
any moment. And the mounted artillery 
camp, with horses tethered in lines to the 
ground. They explained to us how Storm- 
berg was fought just by that hill. The quiet¬ 
looking mountains and kopjes round us all 
have camps, either Boer or English. One sees 
the heliographing going on from hill to hill. 
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I hope not to have to stay in this desolate 
place more than two months. I like nursing 
under canvas, as we were at Wynberg, much 
betler. But I managed to get some coloured 
prints from Pear's Annual to brighten the 
wards a bit to-day. No flowers though, the 
worst deprivation of all. At Wynberg I 
always wore a Marechal Niel rose and some 
blue plumbago in my red cape, and had 
handfuls for the tents, and our house a 
bower. 

Dutch food is terrible. For breakfast a 
little hard cold meat, some brown bread and 
cheese, also execrable coffee. Early dinner of 
some stewed meat, quite flavourless and hard ; 
very little meat and a lot of different 
vegetables, queerly cooked, messed together 
on one’s plate at once. A cup of coffee only 
in the afternoon, different from our home tea 
and cake and bread and butter. Supper of 
cold meat and sour bread, with sometimes the 
luxury of pudding, and weak tea as a con¬ 
cession to our English thirst. But just lately 
I’ve been living on pines, as some kind friends 
sent me a packing-case full of lovely pine¬ 
apples. But I am very comfortable here, and 
I like my little room, barring the sand and 
flies, which can’t be helped; and the balcony 
where I spend all my off-duty, reading and 
writing and trying to cool. And I like the 
people themselves ; they are gentle and 
homely, and have a graciousness as well-bred 
people would at home. Everything is ugly 
and unpicturesque, but not common. 

February 14.—At that point I fell asleep, 
and woke an hour later to find my candle still 
burning on one side and the moon on the 
other, but neither Boer nor Britain had 
invaded my balcony. 

There’s a great funeral this afternoon of an 
officer who has been in the hands of the Boers 
since he was wounded. His leg was ampu¬ 
tated. His body was returned to us for 
burial. I shouldn’t like to be buried in this 
khaki-coloured land, in that lonely little 
cemetery over there. 

February 15.—It was a wonderful sight, 
this funeral. The Dutch inhabitants of Sterk- 
stroom as well as many coloured folk trooped 
across the sand towards the churchyard, or 
stood about in groups to see the funeral 
cortege of hundreds of English soldiers 
following poor Colonel E. to his military 
grave. His body was given to us in exchange 
for old Pretorious, whom we returned alive. 
The armour-train brought it, and one of our 
poor men was buried just afterwards. 

It is strange the different sorts of longing 
that take you. I most long to see a green 
field, the cowslip on the Axe, and green trees, 
and a river. 

My poor men are getting on fairly. I 
feared I should lose one in the night, but 
trust he may pull through. Of course they 
are too ill to tell you interesting bits of their 
camp life and battles. They are just in that 
state when you feed them hourly with milk 
and brandy, and moisten the parched lips and 
forehead. Regular fever-nursing. 

Another bad reverse for Buller, I hear, but 
no particulars known. There is also a 
rumour that the Boers are coming to 
Sterkstroom. I wish they would, but no 
such luck ! There are 8,000 British soldiers 
in the neighbourhood, and Boers do not face 
a force like that. I think I’ll put a red cross 
on my bedroom door, though, as I don’t want 
to be looted. 

February 16.—Mail-day, so this must go. 
I’m never quite sure that my missives won’t 
be torn open to be censored in these days of 
martial law. 

After supper last night I went a little walk 
over the veldt—the scene is less ugly at night, 
because you can’t see it, and it’s not dusty. 
A tremendous thunder-storm came on and 
drenching rain, so we were wet through, 


though not a quarter of an hour from home, I 
just in my cap and apron—have not worn a 
hat since I’ve been here. It struck me as an 
odd situation, to be walking here in the dark, 
thunder and lightning over the mountains, 
and drenching rain on the veldt, alone with a 
little girl in a white frock and sun-bonnet, 
and the Boer and English armies encamped 
beyond the kopjes not many miles from us. 

Quite a heavenly mountain air this morning 
after the rain. Sterkstroom can never be 
pretty, but it’s bearable without dust, 
though how people live here all their lives I 
don’t know. There’s absolutely nowhere to 
go from here, no country walk or drive, no 
river, no resources of any sort. 

Yesterday I had the honour of tea with 
General Gatacre. There’s a good lady who 
devotes herself to the soldiers, and goes about 
opening recreation places for them at the 
different camps. She is dressed in khaki, and 
lives in a railway van. She invited me to tea 
yesterday at the opeuing of a recreation 
marquee by the General. I had a long talk 
with him—charming he is. What delighted 
my heart most was to see roses—actually roses 
in this desert!—great bowls of them from 
Queenstown on the tables of the marquee. 

I’m rather depressed to hear that there’s 
little chance of getting away from here, or to 
any better station. No chance of Natal, now 
we’re on this line. We shall stay here till the 
fever’s over, then most likely push on to 
Bloemfontein. Perhaps eventually Pretoria. 
It would be worth doing to get to Pretoria in 
the end, but terrible to think of months in this 
awful place. 

I was awakened between five and six by the 
band, coming back from the funeral of one of 
my poor men, such a nice man too, with wife 
and little ones at home (I must write to her), 
and so cheerful, to the last insisting he was 
better. That is the third I have lost, but 
about fourteen died in a week, I believe, before 
we came. Yet it is healthy air here. As 
Major T. was saying yesterday, the battle¬ 
field is the playground of war. People 
seldom realise that for every man who dies 
gloriously on the field, fifty die of fever, or 
languish with disease. The actual battle is 
just the excitement; but war is long weaiy 
waiting and monotony. 

“I shall bum every bit of khaki,” said 
Major T. vigorously, “ when I get home, and 
go in for colour, on the voyage, blue and 
red ties.” They are all so sick of the 
campaign. 

As for me, I have lost the bright brown of 
the sea, and am getting khaki-coloured like 
everything else. 

February 20.—Not much to write about this 
week. Some successes at Burghersdorp and 
Jacobsdal; and you all know that Kimberley 
is relieved, and postal communication open 
again. Brabant’s Horse were stationed here 
last week, and we heard that Colonel Brabant 
had had some engagements and success near 
Molteno, but nothing definite or confirmed. 
Gatacre and his troops still here in inaction, 
except for an occasional skirmish in the 
surrounding hills. 

I have been on night-duty all this week— 
rather eerie, all alone, the only woman up in 
Sterkstroom. And no picturesque camp here 
by moonlight, as at Wynberg, but a dull school- 
house, full of the fevered and the dying, and 
some outlying huts and tents. The men have 
been lying in their blankets in stretchers on the 
ground ; but now we have got beds for nearly 
all. Each hut is lit with a candle in a bottle 
or tin ; so everything is primitive, you see, and 
without the picturesqueness which is usually 
a part of primitiveness. 

One of the officers died the other night. I 
was so afraid of the effect on the other officer 
lying beside him in the same ward. He is 
such a nice man, with a wife and child at 


home, and I should be so sorry for him not 
to get over it. 

Poor Captain B. had no relatives, only a 
“best girl ” at home, and I had charge of 
two unopened letters of hers. He was an 
officer of the Royal Scots, so a detachment of 
them came down from Pen Hock, where they 
are camping, for the funeral. They couldn’t 
get back the same night, so bivouacked here. 
I was wandering round the tents at night, and 
thought, “ Those brown things are the horses, 
I suppose, tethered outside the tents ’’—and 
went up to see. But the creature was the shape 
of a man, covered, face and all, like a dead man, 
with a blanket. I was relieved to hear it snoring 
heavily, and discovered that all the men were 
lying about on the ground in their coats and 
boots, and covered with brown blankets. 
Poor men ! It was bitterly cold (Sterkstroom’s 
piercing cold is worse than its heat), it quite 
nipped one with a sharp pain even going 
from hut to hut. 

Than a commotion at the back door in the 
middle of the night, and a noisy soldier burst 
in. I thought him drunk, and got the 
orderly to turn him out, fearing for the 
patients. Then some of the Scots came for 
him, and said he had suddenly gone off his 
head while sleeping outside, and they had 
disarmed him, and he was in a great state, 
thinking himself pursued. They got him 
back, but he burst away and came to the 
door again, but they led him off, and I heard 
no more of him. I suggested his being shut 
in the gaol, a square Dutch cell, just across 
the veldt there, for the night, but don’t know 
what they did with him. 

I maintain what I have always said, that 
I can’t bear medical work. It is very depress¬ 
ing and uninteresting work (compared with 
surgery), just cleaning fevered lips and giving 
drinks, etc. But someone must do it, of 
course; and there’s been loss of life enough 
with this horrid fever. But I should be glad 
to know that I’m not booked here for months. 

I think the public ought to know more 
about the orderlies, who get quite forgotten 
when the nursing of the “ sick and wounded ” 
is spoken of. They are really so patient, and 
do such long hours of what must be most 
distasteful to men. Some are excellent 
nurses ; some, of course, a bit rough, but very 
many are as good nurses as you wish to see. 

March 1, 1900.—Your letters came yester¬ 
day, and mail goes to-morrow. It seems so 
absurd, now I have been in Africa a lifetime, 
that you hadn’t yet had my first letter from 
Cape Town. 

Fancy snow at home ! Here we have been 
having tropical rain and tropical heat, and 
everything tropical means in excess. Such 
rain ! More in an hour than falls in England 
in three months. Everything is flooded, and 
one has to ford streams and rivers in eveiy 
direction. And, as quickly, everything is 
dried up again, and the sun is supreme. 
But there’s the blessed feeling that it has 
rained, and there will be no more dust blowing 
for a time. My ward is a tin hut, and the 
noise of the rain on it is deafening. And 
when it hails, then it’s useless to try to speak : 
it’s like being surrounded by railway engines 
letting off steam. Yet, even here in this 
perennial sun, I miss the sunshine if we lose it 
for half a day ; and would rather have it than 
the grey skies others love because it means 
rain coming. It has not been too hot at all 
lately, except for an hour or so at mid-day; 
indeed quite too cool, as if winter were 
coming. 

The hospital is much more interesting now, 
and the work less impossible, as a large 
medical contingent has arrived from New 
South Wales, doctors, orderlies, and four 
Sisters, one of whom takes on the super¬ 
intendence. 

So now, instead of being alone at night 
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with sixty patients, I have a clay ward of 
eighteen/which is much more manageable. 
Plenty of work, though, even then, as one 
typhoid, you know, is a handful. All bad 
cases, all to be fed with every mouthful, all to 
be sponged once, and some three and four 
times a day. But they are doing well now, 
which is a great thing, and I have an 
excellent doctor, thoroughly sensible, whom it 
is a pleasure to work with. 

These Australian ladies are most amusing, 
and do the thing thoroughly like Americans. 
Middle-aged, and spectacled, lean and ener¬ 
getic, their one object in life is to work, and 
work they do with a vengeance. The little 
graces of womanhood and the feminine 
pleasures and varieties are not for these 
women of steel. They came from Australia, 
for an indefinite time iu Africa, with nothing 
but a tiny tin trunk each, the size of a large 
biscuit-box, and a kit-bag. But for the 
“sick and wounded” they brought a whole 
cargo. Packing-case after packing-case of 
shirts, nightingales, linen, Vi-cocoa, dressings, 
and I don’t know what besides. Most 
estimable women. Just to show bow intensely 
practical they are, at night they clothe them¬ 
selves in pyjamas, to be ready for any 
emergency! 

But at any rate they have imparted a 
breeziness to" the hospital, and things are 
more in working order since they arrived. 

I never worked harder, nor with longer hours, 
as a professional even ; the hours being from 
7 a.m. to 9 p.m. one day with two hours off; 
and from 8 a.m. to 7 p.m. the next day with 
no time off. I forgot to say the Australian 
garments are regulation uniform as far as the 
red capes and white caps are concerned, but 
otherwise, dresses of thick waterproof grey, 
and dark grey zephyr aprons instead of white 
linen, and ugly grey sun-bonnets to match. 

Terrific storms again, and one is glad to be 
sleeping under a roof, for canvas is not, after 
all, so waterproof, and sometimes the whole 
thing blows down. Though Tiny reports 
herself very happy in a bell tent on Mooi 
River—perhaps they don’t have such wild 
weather there. She says it’s delightful and 
very pretty, and she’s getting riding and 
so on. 

Gatacre is just reinforced by five thousand, 
which he has been waiting for to take Storm - 
berg. So we shall hear fighting close by 
again. Last week everyone was very upset at 
Captain Montmorency's being shot at Storm- 
berg, when he was scouting; he was visiting 
our hospital only a day or two before. No 
one who has ever been near to war, can think 
of it as anything but very dreadful, though 
I think the privation and wretchedness of 
much of the camp life in this sand, and the 
devastating sicknesses, far worse than the 
actual warfare. Captain Montmorency’s 
sudden death in the heyday of life or Storm- 
berg does not seem to me nearly so sad, for 
instance, as Captain R.’s death in our little 


ward. “ I want to live so much, Sister ; you 
will help me to fight for life,” he used to say 
in the night. He was so good, thinking 
always of the welfare of his men ; and such an 
appreciative and grateful patient. It was 
dreadful to watch him slowly sinking, then to 
be with him dying ; to do the last for him 
dead, and to follow him to the mortuary 
tent. And later in the day, to hear again the 
muffled drums and Dead March playing, and 
to see the long procession in khaki winding 
across the sand. I always think of that bit of 
Kipling— 

“ Hark to the big drums calling, 

Follow me, follow me home.” 

Now I have a nice bright ward, a tin hut of 
eighteen beds ; windows on both sides which 
open (so 1 am much happier than in the stuffy 
schoolroom), and a door at each end which 
opens to the sunshine. I have nailed up 
some Graphic pictures, and try to have some 
bowls of vine-trails about, and occasionally a 
flower or two, but where is the wealth of 
plumbago and oleander and roses of Wyn- 
berg! You would be amused to look in the 
bell-tents of the officers, where packing-cases 
are drawers and tables, and a bottle the only 
candlestick. At night we run about with 
little tin lanterns, which blow out in the 
tempestuous gales. Such darkness envelops 
us at night ; it seems to fall instantly like a 
pall at sundown. I never knew the darkest 
night in England so absolutely black. One 
night I set off at 9 P.M. with a lantern, confi¬ 
dent of being home in four minutes—it’s only 
just across some rough ground in a straight 
line; I can see my balcony from my ward 
door. And I plunged along over bogs and 
rough stones and pitfalls, lighted for a few 
inches before me by my lantern, but so 
absolutely dark it was impossible to find any 
way at all. I wandered for nearly three- 
quarters of an hour, stumbling and falling, 
and owing to martial law you meet no one at 
night. At last I nearly wept in my hopeless 
search, till I saw a house with a light in it, 
and going to inquire, found I was close to the 
hospital, and had been wandering round, and 
come back to it again. Our little school¬ 
mistress and her fiance were in there playing 
whist, and they took me home; but even 
those who know their way best may lose it 
in the darkness. The little schoolmistress is 
very sweet, and her young man does all sorts 
of odd jobs for me. They have been very 
good to me—so, indeed, has everyone. 
Sometimes we have a game of whist in the 
evening in my balcony, gathered round a 
hurricane lantern. 

I shall be so sorry to lose our Staff-Sergeant, 
Corporals, and orderlies, who go on to the 
field hospital, leaving Colonials entirely here. 
It is wonderful how nice they are to me—the 
Corporals, the cook, and the ward-master, the 
Sergeant-Dispenser, the Sergeant-Major, etc., 
etc.—so respectful and helpful! My present 


doctor is a very nice man, and thoroughly 
clever and sensible. He is a refugee, his 
wife and children at Aliwal in the hands of 
the Boers. He came to the colony eight 
years ago, dying of phthisis, and in three 
months was in full practice, which speaks well 
for the air. Indeed the air is wonderful. We 
are higher than the highest mountain in 
England and Wales; and when the air is 
washed with rain, and not charged with dust, 
it is elixir. 

I have only once been out of the village—I 
have a pass, “Anywhere, at any time,” from 
the magistrate. That was last Saturday, 
when I came off night-duty, so had the day 
free. The little schoolmistress and I bicycled 
to a farm about four miles off, over bare 
ground and fearful roads full of sand-ruts, 
and the root of the kopjes dotted with a 
little scrub of prickly mimosa. The farm 
itself was better than most places here; at 
least there was a little green, and the house¬ 
wife was bright and quick, and not so Dutch. 
She took us into the orchard—an avenue of 
peach-trees growing like apple-trees—and we 
sat on the grass and ate gold and pink peaches 
which she showered round us. Riding home 
was very weird—lightning behind all the 
kopjes, and wild clouds gathering, and the 
dark night waiting to fall suddenly. And past 
the Kaffir location—a row of red mud huts, 
where countless Kaffirs swarm—lurid red fires, 
the mud huts, and naked black children 
dancing by turn. In their own location they 
wear their own clothing—men and women in 
a rug, children in nothing. They wear clothes 
when they come to the village to work. 
Every native earns 4s. a day. There are 
so many working in the camp with the 
horses, and so on: and they have the cheek 
to tell our soldiers they must be the better 
men, as the soldiers only earn is. 6d. a day. 

I am so accustomed to everything now, I 
don’t know whether I dislike things which 
would seem quaint to you. For instance, our 
yard in the hospital, with a trench in the 
middle, which is the kitchen, pots boiling on 
it; and in the corner, half-a-dozen natives 
crouching to eat their breakfast—they have 
been working in the yard. I bought some 
bangles from a Kaffir woman, who works at 
this house, straight off her arm ; but there 
are really no African trophies to pick up here. 

Yes, one wants to be in the country to 
know that this is a righteous and necessary 
war. Even the most gentle-minded people 
say in the end, “ I loathe the Boers.” One 
sees how behind-hand the colony is, and how 
insufferable for English people to live in while 
the Dutch have the upper hand. England 
must be first here, and the colony will flourish. 

We just hear they are fighting hard at 
Stormberg to-day. How I wish I could see 
something of it! They have promised us a 
trip in the armoured train, but I don’t suppose 
it will be when fighting is actually on. 

(To he continued .) 
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On Calling Terms. 

Mrs . Riley: “ Are yez on calling terms 
wid our new neighbour ? ” 

Mrs. Murphy: “Av coorse I am. She 
called me a thafe, and I called her another.” 

Bridal Shoes. —In South China the bride 
presents her husband with a pair of shoes “ by 
way of signifying that for the future she places 
herself under his control.” They are carefully 
preserved, for to part with them is held to 
portend an early separation between husband 
and wife. 


In Hot Weather. 

Madge: “I always select tragic stories for 
hot weather reading.” 

Mabel: “On what principle, dear ? ” 

Madge : “They make my blood run cold.” 

Thinking and Working. — Everyone 
who would rise must be a thinker and a worker 
—a thinker of her own thoughts, not those of 
other people. 

Get Out of the Way !—Too many girls 
imagine that one of their rights is to have 
everybody get out of their way. 


Already Occupied. 

Alice: “ The world has a place for every¬ 
body.” 

Charlotte : “Yes, the only trouble is there’s 
generally somebody else in it.” 

Good Judges. —Those whom we see con¬ 
stantly are the best judges of our temper, 
those whom we see rarely of our talents. 

Wedding-Rings in China. —The wed¬ 
ding-ring is considered so important in China 
that its purchase affixes legal responsibility 
upon an wooer. 
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THE GIRL'S OWN RARER. 


CHAPTER I. 



IT was the hour of sunset, and Mabel Standish 
watched the rosy glow steal from wave to 
shore, from shore to cliff, from cliff to little 
white-washed cottages, and on to the shadowy 
hills beyond, with an answering glow in her 
own sweet face. She was standing on one of 
the furthest ledges of the rocky promontory 
known as ICing Arthur’s Castle, which marks 
one of the wildest portions of Cornwall’s 
rugged coast. The little village and church 
of Tintagel lay behind her, high up on the 
cliff, and the massive rollers of the Atlantic 
dashed themselves against the rocks some four 
thousand feet below. 

Mabel looked at it all with her love shining 
in her eyes, and wondered, as she did most 
days of her life, if there were any other spot 
quite as beautiful in all the wide world. Not 
beautiful in the general sense, she quite under¬ 
stood that, but grandly, wildly, stormily beau¬ 
tiful. She had once heard someone who came 
in the winter call it a desolate, God-forsaken 
spot. She had smiled at that without refuting 
it. She understood, so did the gulls and cor¬ 
morants, and the little square church-tower. 
It was that very wildness they all loved. It 
made home to her, for she had been born and 
brought up in the midst of it. She knew 
every man, woman and child in the place, 
erery stone and turn, almost every individual 
sorrow. For her father was the Rector, and 
ever since her mother died she had taken her 
place, and been everybody’s friend and com¬ 
forter. She sometimes smiled at the thought 
of all the mothering she had done in her 
twenty-eight years. 

She had even begun by mothering Alan 


HER SAILOR LOVER. 

A STORY OF SACRIFICE. 

Dv GERTRUDE PAGE. 

Trethewy, her sailor lover. As a midship¬ 
man home on leave, he had always hurried 
to pour out all his adventures in her sym¬ 
pathetic ears, and when later on religious 
doubts and questionings had assailed him, 
it had been Mabel who had listened and 
strengthened and sympathised. 

Then one glad spring-time he had come 
to her with the story of his love, and the 
girl’s heart had warmed and glowed and 
drunk feverishly of the new sweetness. For 
when one has always been comforter and 
helper, there sometimes grows up a deep 
sense of loneliness and a longing to be 
taken care of just once. True, Alan was 
the younger by three years, but what did 
that matter since he loved her? It was 
love she wanted, a love that was all her 
very own; to lean on when the sorrows of 
others weighed her down. 

And so they had plighted their troth in 
the glad spring sunshine on King Arthur’s 
Rock, and the thought of it had been like 
a Holy of Holies in her soul ever since. 

And when he went to sea again they had 
parted on the dear old rock, and she had 
waited until the dusk, and then gone back 
to the village alone. “Let us meet here 
when I come back,” he had said, and she 
had gladly promised. 

That was why, as the sun went down on 
this rosy evening, Mabel stood alone on the 
far end of the Castle Rock. For he was 
coming back. He was coming this very 
evening, was perhaps even now in Tintagel, 
and when he had seen the aunt who had 
brought him up and given him a home, he 
would seek her there. 

She had not long to wait, for just at what 
seemed the very rosiest moment of all, she 
heard a low whistling, and then his step 
coming towards her over the rough, broken, 
rock-strewn sward. 

It seemed to her as if nature had put on 
her very loveliest hues for the occasion, and 
mingled wonder, gratitude and love shone in 
her clear eyes as she went to meet him. 

“ Mabel! ” he cried to her, with outstretched 
hands. 

“Alan!’’she answered, and hid her face 
against his heart. 

Later on they went homeward hand in hand, 
she stealing covert glances at his handsome, 
sunburnt face, and listening in contented 
silence to his eager talk. True, she would like 
to have spoken a little longer of their love and 
their long waiting, but he was as full as ever 
of his adventures, and she was too unselfish to 
think of doing other than follow his lead. 
Besides, it was such bliss to hear his voice 
again; after all, she told herself, it mattered 
little what he said. He looked so broad and 
manly too, it was good to see him there 
beside her. 

“ You are quiet ? ” he said at last question- 
ingly, as they toiled up the hill in the dusk. 

“I like to hear you talk,” she replied 
softly. “ Besides, I think I am too happy to be 
anything but silent to-night. I feel as if I 
wanted to pray all the time.” 

He drew her a little closer to him. 

“ You’re so good, Mabel,” he said. “ I can’t 



think how you ever came to care so much for 
a thoughtless chap like me.” 

She laughed softly and happily. 

“And I can’t think how you ever came to 
love a dull old thing like me,” she answered. 

“ Dull old thing, indeed! ” indignantly. 
“ Why you’re only three years older than me, 
and as for being dull, I never heard of such a 
thing. If you mean quiet, I can’t bear girls 
who never stop chattering.” 

“ I don’t think age can always be measured 
by years,” she said, a little sadly. “I feel 
very old indeed sometimes.” 

“That’s because all the people worry you 
with their troubles. While I’m at home I 
shall expect you to be with me all day long, 
and you’ll soon feel young again. We’ll 
have no end of a time together, and the parish 
must look after itself.” 

She smiled, but the sadness lingered. She 
knew her poor people would go on making 
their demands upon her time just the same, 
and that she should not have the heart to 
refuse any single one of them. She felt too 
an indefinable something about him, that made 
her feel older instead of younger. He looked 
at everything in such a boyish, matter-of-fact 
light. Even this wonderful love of theirs 
seemed to him in the natural order of things, 
only paramount, so that all else had to give 
way to it. Not that it mattered much, the 
sadness was very fleeting, nothing could really 
matter much while they had each other. 

“You won’t be dull in any case,” she said, 
“for I have a cousin coming to see me, and 
when I am obliged to be busy, she will be 
glad to go boating and fishing with you.” 

“ But that won’t be the same at all,” he 
urged. “I’m going to be very firm. The 
poor people have had you to themselves for 
over a year, and now it’s my turn. I’ve a 
good mind to have bills printed and let them 
all know. It will do them good to have to 
take care of themselves for a little while,” 
and he laughed with boyish good-humour. 
“What cousin is it?” he said. “Have I 
ever seen her ? ” 

“ No, she lives in London. She is nine¬ 
teen and very lively. She was here a year 
ago, and I got very fond of her.” 

“ Will she always want to be with you ? ” 
I-Ie spoke a little gloomily, for he had a vague 
notion that, as Mabel’s guest, the girls would 
have to be always together, and he wanted 
Mabel all to himself. His feelings towards 
the coming visitor were not at all cordial. 

“ Oh, no,” Mabel replied quickly, “ she’s as 
happy as possible roaming about on the shore 
with Gyp, or any other dog she can coax after 
her. You are certain to like her—everyone 
does.” 

“ Anyhow, I’ll try,” he said, “as she is your 
cousin ; but we don’t want a third to keep us 
company, do we, little mother ? ” 

It had always been his pet name for her, 
and his voice sounded very winning and tender 
in her ear. 

She remembered it afterwards, when, later 
on, she sat in her bedroom dreaming of him. 
It held a music sweeter even than the low 
murmur of the waves on the shore. 

(To be continued.) 
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CYNTHIA’S BROTHER. 


By LESLIE KEITH, Author of “ A Little Exile,” “’Lisbeth,” “The Mischief-Maker,” etc. 


CHAPTER VII. 



Cranny’s 
death 
drew Cyn¬ 
thia and 
her father 
closer to- 
g e t h e r 
than per¬ 
haps any¬ 
thing else 
could 
have done. 
Cynthia, indeed, was al¬ 
most inconsolable, but 
her grief lost a little of 
its bitterness when she 
realised that he shared it. She never 
forgot the wonder of his goodness nor 
how he had come late to her little 
room on that first sad night when 
she had cried herself into a state of 


feverish misery that made sleep im¬ 
possible. Jane had left the door open 
and the gas alight, that she might not 
be frightened, but the glare hurt her 
swelled eyes, and she could scarcely 
even reward Augustus with a pat, when, 
taking advantage of the open door, he 
sneaked in, jumped upon her bed and 
licked away her tears. For her little 
heart was nearly bursting with the 
thought that there was no one who 
would understand her sorrow except 
nursie, who was growing old too, and 
might be “taken” any day in answer 
to her frequent prayer. This was a 
grief into which Francie—with a boy’s 
reticence, and a boy’s dislike of emotion 
—could not enter, and grandmamma— 
grandmamma was writing by the even¬ 
ing post for mourning patterns, and was 
divided between the merits of alpaca 
and merino ! 

“ You should moderate your grief, 
my dear,” she said to the red-eyed 
Cynthia, who could eat no lunch. “ You 
must practise a little self-control. Your 
dear grandmother was an old woman : she 
could not, in the course of nature, have 
been spared long, and she died a painless 
death and is much happier in heaven.” 

Father did not talk so when he came 
in in the dark. He fastened the top 
button of Cynthia’s red flannel night¬ 
gown, which she had loosed in her 
choking grief, and drew her near him 
with an arm round her neck. As he put 
his own head down against her curly 
one, he whispered, “ You and I miss 
her, don’t we?” 

“Oh, father,” said Cynthia brokenly, 
“ did you love her as much as I did ? ” 

“ I think so, little daughter. I have 
known and loved her and looked up to 
her, and tried, I hope, in a far-off way 
sometimes to be like her—for a great 
many years—since the time when your 
mother was no older than you.” 

“You knew mamma when she was 
little ? ” asked Cynthia wonderingly, her 
thoughts fora moment diverted. 


“ Yes, and I think it was because she 
was the child of her mother that I first 
began to love her,” he spoke dreamily, 
as if to himslf, “ though no one could 
know her long without discovering the 
many gracious and beautiful qualities 
that were all her own. And I had to 
lose her so soon! ’ ’ He stopped abruptly, 
and, young as she was, Cynthia divined 
in some measure what that loss must 
still be to him, and what it must cost 
him to reveal himself as he did. She 
squeezed his arm, and burrowed her 
head a little closer, with unspoken 
sympathy. 

“ Father,” she asked presently, “ do 
you think granny will be too happy in 
heaven to care that we’re missing 
her ? ” 

“ What put that thought into your 
head ? ” he asked abruptly. 

Cynthia hesitated. “ Grandmamma 
said she was better off where she is, and 
—it was selfish to—cry.” 

“ I think you must have misunder¬ 
stood your grandmother,” he said, feel¬ 
ing that respect must be maintained. 
“ It is selfish to grudge the rest and the 
joy of heaven to those who reach these 
before us, but our human affections and 
our individuality were meant to outlast 
the grave. Love is the greatest of all 
gifts, Cynthia, because it is the nearest 
to the heart of Christ, and yonder, I take 
it, as here, it will be the test of our like¬ 
ness to Him. They are not lost! They 
are waiting for us, every one ! ” 

“ He is thinking of mother ! ” divined 
the child, awed and wondering at his 
far-away, longing look. 

He roused himself presently, and 
talked to her quite cheerfully, telling her 
much about granny in her younger days, 
and something of her mother’s girlhood, 
too ; and when he tucked her up and 
left her she was so soothed and com¬ 
forted that she almost immediately fell 
asleep. And on the next day, when she 
stood with him, her hand tightly clinging 
to his, and saw the ineffable peace on 
granny’s face as she lay with the Easter 
lilies between her folded hands, it was 
not of death the divider she thought, 
but of the everlasting life that re¬ 
unites. 

Deep into her consciousness sank the 
memory of that hour, and though in the 
after years the veil of his reserve was 
seldom lifted, she felt herself knit close 
to her father in a sympathy that needed 
no words. 

The new bond was the more to both, 
in that Frank continued to be a dis¬ 
appointment, and did no better under a 
tutor than he had done at school, and 
that Cynthia’s new-found friend, Kitty, 
was, much to her own bewailment, sent 
for half of each year to an ex-school¬ 
mistress aunt in London, who volunteered 
to educate her. 

Kitty came back faithfully with June 
and the roses, but winters are long when 
one is young, and it was a good thing 
to have a nice, understanding father. 


It came to be an established custom 
that Cynthia should preside at five 
o’clock tea in the library. Lady Con- 
sidine yielded so far to fashion as to 
offer the refreshment to visitors, but she 
thought tea-drinking a pernicious in¬ 
dulgence, and ruinous to the complexion. 
Cynthia was not of her mind, and 
gloried in ministering to her father. 

“ You don’t mind about your com¬ 
plexion, do you, father? I don’t, a bit, 
about mine, but I take only milk and 
water because I promised grandmamma. 
And you see, it lets me get away 
from Miss Armitage to pour out for 
you.” 

“ Is that your ambition in life, 
Cynthy ? ” 

“I think it is,” said Cynthia, who 
was nothing if she was not truthful. 
“ And that was why granny was so glad 
when you gave me Whitefoot—because 
she couldn’t run after him.” 

“Who couldn’t run after whom ? ” 
asked Sir James, bewildered. 

Cynthia laughed. “ Miss Armitage, 
of course. She is rather fat, you know, 
and Whitefoot can go ! And it isn’t 
much good never to be alone except 
when you’re asleep, because then you’re 
not really yourself at all.” 

Sir James put up his hand with a 
gesture of mock despair. “My dear 
child, could you be persuaded to de¬ 
scribe your grievance in a few' words of 
plain English such as an unenlightened 
person like myself can understand ? Do 
you not like your governess ? ” 

Cynthia pondered, anxious to be just. 
“ I think I should like her very much if 
she didn’t teach me,” she said. 

“ Or perhaps if you would allow your¬ 
self to be taught, eh ? ” 

There was just a little chagrin in his 
voice, for here was the old education 
question cropping up again, seemingly 
as unsolved as ever; and Cynthia, quick 
to catch every tone of his, blushed and 
hung her head. 

“I do try, daddy dear,” she said, 
“ but I seem never to get any further. 
It’s like going round and round in a 
circle, when you’re just mad to go in a 
straight line, and I do think I get 
vertigo like Joel’s old horse that turns 
the millstone, for I seem to get stupider 
and stupider and—and—it makes me 
cry in my bed to think how vexed you’ll 
be when you find out that I don’t know 
anything ! ” 

The tears were not far off now r —in¬ 
deed, one plumped into Cynthia’s saucer, 
and Sir James was softened at once. 

“ Come, come,” he said kindly, “ the 
matter isn’t so hopeless as all that! 
You’ve a good while to make up arrears 
in yet. Suppose I constitute myself 
into an examining board, and sound 
those deeps of ignorance for which 
you’ve so considerately prepared me. 
But let me fortify myself with another 
cup of tea first.” 

“ It’s a good thing it’s strong,” said 
Cynthia, taking off the lid and peeping 
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into the teapot, “for you will be 
shocked ! ” 

And he was, far more than he allowed 
her to suspect. Cynthia had been 
taken over a very wide range of 
subjects, but with so inaccurate a grasp 
of each that the result was simply 
astounding to the man who was by 
nature a student. 

“I suppose you can play?” he 
asked, when the poverty of her con¬ 
quered territory in English history, 
geography and science had been 
revealed. 

“ Not—not to you,” said the poor 
child in a choked voice. 

“ German ? Latin ? French ? ” 

Poor Cynthia essayed a few words in 
the latter tongue, and he had much ado 
not to put his hands to his ears. 

“ I suppose that was one of the 
branches Miss Armitage did not under¬ 
take to teach,” he said politely. 

“I’m afraid it is my fault,” said 
Cynthia humbly. “ She has certificates. 
I’ve seen them. One of them says she 
speaks French like a native-” 

“ Of England,” said Sir James, with 
his grave smile. “Well, Cynthy, it’s 
very little good bewailing the past, we 
must consider how we are to get a little 
knowledge into that empty pate of 
yours. Have you any ideas on the 
subject yourself? ” 

She had, and they came out with a 
rush. 

“ I would like to learn with you, 
daddy. No, I don’t mean that I’d 
bother you by doing lessons here. But 
if you would set me a task, I would do 
it faithfully every day, I would indeed ! 
I’m not afraid of lessons, and I won’t 
shirk ; and if 1 have the book I think I 
could understand. It’s the explaining 
and explaining till you don’t know what 
you’re to forget and what 3 'ou’re to 
remember that drives me silly. And 
you’ve such heaps and heaps of books 
I’ve wanted to read ever since you let 
me take the narrow ribbons to make 
dolls’ sashes.” 

“ Books enough, goosie, if you’ve 
brains enough, but have you reckoned 
with the kind of master you propose to 
give yourself? ” 

“ I think }rou’ll make a dear 
teacher,” said Cynthia, with a dis¬ 
arming hug. 


“ See you have a proper respect for 
me, then, or you will find your 
mistake ! ” 

“ We haven’t begun yet. I may kiss 
you till we do begin.” 

“ What will you grandmother say to 
this revolutionary scheme ? ” 

“ 1 don’t think grandmamma will 
mind,” said Cynthia consolingly. “ She 
was saying only yesterday it was a pity 
I was such an expense, since Francie is 
to go in the autumn to Sandhurst. I 
think she’ll be glad.” 

“ I can’t have you sacrificed to your 
brother,” said Sir James shortly. “ I 
can look after your general education, 
but I can’t tackle music and drawing, 
and we must see if you haven’t any 
taste for these before I can allow you to 
give them up.” 

The subject of Frank’s entering the 
army was rather a sore one, and Sir 
James had yielded reluctantly to his 
son’s wish and his mother’s urgent 
arguments. 

“I can’t think why you object, 
James,” said Lady Considine ; “it’s 
such a gentlemanly profession. Dear 
Francie takes the taste from my family ; 
we were a race of soldiers.” 

“We make our own desti^r, mother. 
The lad will get nothing out of the army 
that he doesn’t take there. I had 
rather he had been content to be a son 
of the soil like his fathers before him.” 

“Tut, tut! What is there for a lad 
of spirit to do down here in the dullest 
corner of England ? Pie will make 
good friends. Nothing like that to help 
a young man on in life.” 

Sir James was silent, but he was wise 
enough to know that a thwarted 
ambition sours all but the sweetest 
natures, and he was not without a faint 
hope that the discipline of a soldier’s 
life might develop in Frank’s character 
certain traits hitherto dormant. He 
had proved himself capable of physical 
endurance ; perhaps moral courage, a 
plant of slower growth, might show new 
vigour in time. 

It was some satisfaction that he 
succeeded in passing the entrance 
examination, and Sir James expressed 
his pleasure when Frank ran down for a 
day or two to Fordedge before going to 
Sandhurst. Cynthia and Kitty, whose 
advent happened about the same time, 


welcomed the young Gentleman Cadet 
with open arms, and were prepared to 
follow his career with the most flattering 
interest through its various stages 
of “ snooker,” “ intermediate,” and 
“senior.” Kitty, so delightfully pretty 
herself, showed an open and innocent 
admiration for Frank’s good looks, and 
was convinced that he had only to will 
it to pass from his present humble 
position as a G.C. to G.C.B. and a 
District Command. 

“ And when you’ve won ever so many 
battles, and the Queen, bless her ! has 
made you a lord, won’t I be proud to 
say, ‘ It’s me, Kitty Terry, that knew 
him before ever he buckled on his flrst 
sword ! ’ ” 

Susceptible Frank laughed, but he 
blushed too. 

“ Kitty’s a jolly little thing,” he said 
to Cynthia, “ and she’s awfully pretty.” 

“ I knew you would think so,” said 
loyal Cynthy heartily. “I don’t think 
anybody could be prettier or nicer.” 

But Kitty had the grace to leave 
brother and sister alone on the last 
evening of Frank’s stay, and as they 
walked in the chill, grey garden, his 
memory and hers flowed together in one 
stream, and their common thoughts 
went sailing down it. There was a 
pathos in those fragments of an ended 
past which they recalled together; the 
things they had done, and seen, and 
said as children, who were children no 
longer; and in that hour of gentle 
influences the old love woke and~cried 
aloud. 

When he had gone the next day, 
Cynthia went up to the old nursery, 
where nursie sat with the broken-nosed 
rocking-horse for company, and that 
gay pageantry of fabled story upon the 
walls about her. 

“ He is gone, nursie,” she said. 

“ God go with the bonnie bairn ! I 
hope he’ll mind to wear flannel next his 
skin, and never miss his prayers.” 

Cynthia laid her head in that faithful 
lap, and together they cried a little and 
comforted each other. 

But when Cynthia went down again 
to make her father’s tea she closed the 
red baize door very softly behind her, 
for it seemed to her as if she were 
closing it upon her lost childhood. 

(To be continued .) 


TEN MINUTES AT AN OLD BOOK-STALL. 


N a dreary morning in 
February about two 
years ago an old 
friend called at my 
house as I was finish¬ 
ing breakfast to ask 
me if I would spend 
a day with him in 
the city. 

“ What do 5^011 in¬ 
tend to do there on 
a day like this ? ” I inquired. The answer was 
as I had imagined. 

“ Oh, we can look at the shops, and a long 
walk through the ever busy streets of London 
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will widen our knowledge and quicken our 
observation! In fact, I have nothing to do 
to-day, and I need a change. How soon can 
3 r ou be ready ? ” 

“Almost at once!” I replied in my pity 
for my old friend, and in less than half an 
hour we were in the train bound for Liverpool 
Street. 

In one corner of our compartment was a 
young student reading a book, not a magazine 
nor a newspaper. I knew that before long I 
should know the title of that book. 

Presently my friend changed his seat, and 
soon afterwards he quietly said— 

“ Bo you know what that man is reading ? 


It is The New Life of Shakespeare —just the 
very book I am wanting ! ” 

I remained mute, as I knew that this was 
only one of many books “just wanted.” 

Arrived at Liverpool Street, we wended our 
way to Cheapside, along which we walked to 
quickeu our observation. As we reached the 
end of this world-renowned thoroughfare, I 
became a trifle uneasy, as at this point my 
friend was usually divided between two ways, 
viz., Paternoster Row and thence on to 
Bookseller’s Row on the one hand, and 
Holborn and Oxford Street on the other. 
My inclination did not incline to the Rows. 
I knew what that meant on a day like the 
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present, and for reasons of my own I wished 
for Oxford Street. Fortunately on this occa¬ 
sion my friend walked steadily across to 
Newgate Street. From this I knew that he 
had an object in view and certain books on 
his mind, and that we were bound for a well- 
known second-hand book-shop in Oxford 
Street. 

As we neared Tottenham Court Road, the 
rain began to drizzle; but each of us had an 
umbrella, and neither of us was afraid of the 
weather. A short walk now brought us to 
the book-shop already mentioned, and, like a 
horse, we both stopped instinctively. 

My friend said with great simplicity, “I am 
going into this shop. You don’t mind waiting 
for me just one minute, do you ? ” 

I simply replied, “ Oh, no ! ” and waited on 
the outside, as I felt that this was implied; 
but this I did not mind. 

Into this shop I have seen enter the Right 
Reverend Mandell Creighton, the learned 
Bishop of London, and at other times Lord 
Acton, Professor Jebb, and the Right 
Honourable "W. Ewart Gladstone. 

As is usual in shops of this description, 
there was adjoining the window an outside 
stall filled with books of great variety. Over 
the stall there extended a good awning which 
served to protect me as well as the books. 

I put down my umbrella as I made up my 
mind to have a good ten or fifteen minutes 
with these silent friends. This time I em¬ 
ployed in looking for inscriptions on the fly¬ 
leaves, with just a cursory glance into the 
pages of these books. I did not find many 
inscriptions, but some of them were very 
pathetic. 

The front row of the stall was filled with 
“All in this row 3d. each,” and under this 
head came chiefly lesson books out of date— 
many of the titles of which brought back to 
my mind memories of old school-days, bad 
marks, etc.—hymn-books also out of date, 
tale-books for children which had been well 
used by many little chubby hands and read by 
many bright eyes; there were also well thumbed 
Bibles and a number of religious books. 


Several in this row I took up, and one, a 
child’s story-book, viz., Jessica's First Prayer , 
bore this inscription in illiterate handwriting : 
“ To dear little Susie on her seventh birthday 
from her one true friend, her mother, 1881.” 
Many thoughts passed through my mind. 
Susie’s father must be dead, but God spared 
the mother to the child, or was she left to 
face the world alone ? How had the book 
got here ? 

In an old-fashioned Bible which bore a 
clasp and which I found much worn was 
written this: “To our daughter Janet on her 
wedding-day,” and the texts “ The Lord will 
be a refuge in times of trouble,” “ I will never 
leave thee nor forsake thee,” May 18th, 1879. 
I imagined this Janet to have been a very 
affectionate but wilful girl who had married 
a man against the wish of her parents. 
The father and mother had seen deeper into 
the man’s character than the sweetheart had 
done, and saw looming in the distance trouble 
of which the young bride never dreamed. From 
this book there fell a faded flower and a dried 
fern-leaf, which I carefully replaced. I felt 
that these ought not to be separated from the 
old book. 

In another row of better bound volumes 
there were several books of poems. The first 
volume of Adelaide Anne Proctor’s Legends 
and Lyrics I now took up, and on the fly-leaf 
of this were these words only, “ From Me to 
You,” and the date “ ’95.” Surely this was 
from one lover to another. But why so soon 
upon this stall ? Had the You died and his 
or her books been sold ? Had poverty come 
and forced the separation, or had the love 
been more passionate than faithful and the 
You proved false ? 

Many other books I quickly opened, but 
only in two others was there anything that 
touched me. Several had on the title-page 
“ With the Author’s compliments.” These, 
I concluded, had been for “review” as many 
of the pages were uncut, or perhaps they had 
been sent by the author to a friend who had 
attached much less value to the book than he 
had himself. 


The two inscriptions that I have referred 
to were, viz., the first in an old volume of 
Faber’s, of which there were four together, 
was this, “ The Revd. Aug. Jos. Dcclere to 
Miss Adelaide O’Melia for her charitable zeal 
at the Sunday School, 1860-1861.” Another 
of these volumes was also presented to the 
same young lady still for her “charitable 
zeal,” so that we may infer that Miss O’Melia 
was held up as a pattern in the church in 
which she so ardently worked. 

I should like to mention that in the 
I'ransformatioji of Nathaniel Hawthorne I 
found on the first page the autograph of 
George Augustus Sala, the well-known writer 
of Paris Herself Again, and other books. 

Twice while standing at this stall I was 
disturbed by feeling two pairs of eyes resting 
on me. The first pair, however, were only 
those of a young man who was sent to guard 
the stall from thieves. The second pair were 
more pathetic, and belonged to a street arab. 
This boy had a beautiful face, though it was 
far from clean, and his eyes wore a look of 
honesty about them and a yearning after an 
ideal. These eyes I felt upon me, and I 
returned the look; but the face made me 
wish to know what the child was wanting. I 
took apparently no farther notice. 

The boy very timidly took up an old primer 
marked 3d., handled it very gently, turned 
over one or two leaves, and put it carefully 
back in its place. Then his hand dived into 
his pocket and brought out four half-pennies, 
which he counted. These I saw him take to 
the young man at the door, who came to look 
at the primer, which he took indoors to his 
master. The boy waited eagerly for his 
reappearance, and was delighted when the 
old lesson-book was put into his hand. I 
thought in that lad there is a great soul which 
longs and yearns for something higher. 

My friend the old book lover at last made 
his appearance and quietly took up the Bible 
I have mentioned and went into the shop and 
paid for it, giving orders for it to be forwarded 
with the other books he had purchased inside 
the shop. 
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STUDY AND STUDIO. 

Ida MAtray. —Thanks for your charming letter. 
We love to hear from our Hungarian readers, 
and print your request. 

Ruth. —Certainly we should not consider you were 
too old to have your voice trained. The fees for 
singing-lessons at the Guildhall School of Music 
are from £1 ns. 6d. a term (three terms in the year). 
So much depends upon the quality of your voice 
that we cannot say more ; but we hope you may be 
able to gratify your wish, and thank you for your 
kind letter. 

May Blossom. — Whitaker's Almanack gives the 
following answer to your question: “ Jersey: Victor 
Albert George Child-Villiers, G.C.M.G. (Irish 
Viscount, Grandison): eldest son or heir, Viscount 
Villiers, born 1873.” We are glad to hear of your 
delight in your Canadian correspondence. 

Ida Ashlky. —Your poem is pretty, correctly com- 
osed as to form, and inspired by a true and 
eautiful thought. We are glad to be able to give 
you this praise. The faults are negative: a lack of 
original and forcible expression is what we should 
chiefly bid you notice. “ Weary,” “ help ” and 
“helpless,” “bright,” “brighter,” and “bright¬ 
ness ” repeated, give a tone of weakness to the 
composition. No doubt you could improve. Your 
letter gives us pleasure to read. 

W. E. F.—We should suggest, for your sister of four¬ 
teen... books by such authors as L. T. Meade, Rosa 
Nouchette Carey, Evelyn Everett-Green, Lily 
Watson. The “ Girl’s Own Bookshelf,” of which 
you can obtain a catalogue from 56, Paternoster 
Row, contains many interesting stories not 
childish. Little Women and Good Wives by Miss 
Alcott are inimitable stories for girls of any age. 
We should consider that your sister was not too 
young to enjoy Scott and Dickens. 


Vera. — The Studio is a most beautiful art magazine. 
AVe lately recommended in this column a new series 
of art (monthly) handbooks. 

Evelyn (S. Australia).—Many thanks for your 
letter. AVe fear you could scarcely hope to see 
the verses you enclose published in an English 
magazine, as the home supply of magazine verse is 
very large and the competition keen. Both poems 
are distinctly above the average of those we receive 
for criticism. You should not use both “ thee ” 
and “ you ” in addressing “ Little Sunbeam.” 
AVe prefer the other poem—“ Spirit of Love.” 

Kildare. —It is very' possible that the once well- 
known musical story, Charles Anchesier, may now 
be out of print. If so, you could doubtless obtain 
a copy from Miss Millard, Teddington, Middlesex. 

Geoconda. —A\ r ould not your best plan be to try 
and understand La Clef de la Science by the help 
of a French-English Dictionary? AA 7 e have not 
heard that a translation exists. For an English 
popular work we should recommend The Fairy¬ 
land of Science by Arabella B. Buckley, published 
by Stanford at 6s. 

AA r oon Violet. —Your quotation beginning “ For 
gold must be tried by fire ” is from “ Cleansing 
Fires,” a poem by Adelaide Anne Procter, set to 
music by A^irginia Gabriel. You can obtain the 
song from any music warehouse, in the keys of C 
and D, net price, is. 4d. 

Daffodil. —There is a book by J. B. Mayor {Chapters 
on English Metre), published it 7s. 6d. by the 
Cambridge Press, which would give you the 
information you require. 

Ruth N. — Dear child, we could not possibly print 
your funny little story. If you are in earnest, we 
must tell you that there are rules of metre and of 
rhyme in the composition of verse which you do 
not obey. None of your lines rhyme in verse 4, 
and the metre alters altogether in verse 5. 


Amy Martin (S. Africa).—Medical Mission scholar¬ 
ships are given for study at any of the three Schools 
of Medicine for AVomen by the following societies : 
Societyfor Promoting Christian Knowledge (Episco¬ 
palian), Northumberland Avenue, London, AV.C.; 
Zenana Bible and Medical Mission (non-sectarian), 
2, Adelphi Terrace, London; Ladies’ Association 
of the Church of Scotland (convener, Mrs. Allan, 
4, Hillside Crescent, Edinburgh). 

Trixie. —By all means write to us for advice. AA r e 
are inserting your request. 

M. C.—You would hear of an “ Early Rising Society ” 
by sending a stamped addressed envelope to Mrs. 
AValker, Litlington Rectory', Berwick, Sussex. 

OUR OPEN LETTER BOX. 

A. M. inquires where she can get the words and 
music of a song entitled, “ The Master’s Touch.” 

AA'ill someone be kind enough to give Mili.y a copy 
of the song called “ The Sailor’s Grave,” written 
by Eliza Cook ? and also a copy of the song contain¬ 
ing the lines, 

“ O Pilot, ’tis a fearful night, 

There’s danger on the deep.” 

If Milly wishes for these songs, they must be sent 
to her address, 76, King’s Hall Road, Beckenham, 
as we undertake no forwarding by post. 

“ Tinie ” informs E. H. N. that Sir Evelyn's Charge 
is by' M. J.A.; publisher, Hodder & Stoughton, 
27, Paternoster Row. Miss E. C. Heppkr, 
Eleadingley, Leeds, says the publishers are Messrs. 
AV. Long & Co., 12, Paternoster Row. 

Exonia would be glad to know the author of the 
following lines, and where they can be found : 

“Though the warrior’s sun was set, 

Its light shall linger round us yet, 

Bright, radiant, blest! ” 
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INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

N.B.—We take no responsibility with regard to the 
wholesale exchange of pictorial post-cards. Occa¬ 
sionally we receive a letter from a disappointed 
reader complaining that a correspondent has not 
sent a card in exchange, and asking us to expostu¬ 
late in this column, which we cannot clo. If 
disappointment should occur, it is doubtless because 
the unfortunate advertiser has been so overwhelmed 
with cards that she cannot reply to every one. 
We have two letters before us now, one speaking 
in delight of the cards received from a foreign 
correspondent, the other remonstrating because 
the same lady has failed in her case to respond. 
Those who send view post-cards should observe 
that there must be just a faint chance of failure 
in the matter, though the general expression seems 
to be of pleasure at the results of exchange. We are 
sure that our correspondents will do their utmost 
to keep faith. 

Mkg Merrilees, who writes from Dublin, would 
like to correspond with a well-educated French 
girl living in Paris. 

Gigia Ricciardi, Naples, asks us to say that she 
has now more than a dozen correspondents from 
all parts of the world, for whom she gratefully 
thanks us, but she cannot undertake to write to 
anyone else. 

Miss L. van Rees, Bockenheimer, 16 Landstrasse, 
Frankfort-a-M., would like to correspond with 
Christmas Rose, A Lover of the “ G. O. P.,” or 
anyone else “ who tries to illustrate magazines or 
books.” She also asks for a French girl corre¬ 
spondent, aged about eighteen, and inquires 
generally “how to make reform dresses—I mean 
like the English pinafore-dresses.” Miss Rees’s 
address is Laren, N. H., Holland. 

Miss Mabel F. Marriott, 25, George Street, 
Ryde, Isle of Wight ; Miss B." Grant, Viewforth, 
Alloa, Scotland; Miss Lily E. Hodges, White 
Plouse, Bradpole, Bridport ; Miss Patch, The 
Rectory, Winchelsea, Sussex; Miss Mary Percy, 
1, Burdon Place, Osborne Road, Jesmond, Nevv- 
castle-on-Tyne; Miss Lillian Pratt, 80, High 
Street, Eton, Windsor; Miss Gertrude Bates, 
53, York Road, Edgbaston (collecting in Great 
Britain) ; Miss Alice Walker, 96, Pinstone 
Street, Sheffield; Miss Charlotte R. Pirie, 
St. Andrew’s Plouse, Brechin, Forfarshire, Scot¬ 
land, invite our readers to send view post-cards, 
and promise to send one in return for each 
received. 

Mdlle. S. de K. J. (Ghent) and Mdlle. G. de P. 
(Antwerp) regret that they cannot continue the 
proposed exchange of post-cards. 

Viclet would be pleased to send any reader of the 
“ G. O. P.” an illustrated post-card in return for 
six foreign stamps or some crests. 

Miss Mary Stewart, 72, Falkland Road, Egremont, 
near Liverpool, will send views of Liverpool in 
return for foreign view post-cards. 

Miss A. Drinicwater, Palazzo Aldobrandini, 
Rome, would like an English girl correspondent, 
living in England, and one living in India, aged 
about 19. (We congratulate our correspondent 
on her letter.) Miss Drinkwater offers also to 
exchange Italian post - cards and stamps for 
others. 

“Aida” (Budapestli) would like to correspond 
with a well-educated English girl of about her 
own age (18) who is fond of good music and 
beautiful books. (“Aida” writes a delightful 
letter. We are astonished at the English knowledge 
and facility of our foreign correspondents.) 


MEDICAL. 

A French Girl. — Cascaraisoneof the best aperients 
to take occasionally, and rarely does it produce 
unpleasant symptoms. The flushings and headache 
will both be relieved by cascara. 

Alabama. —Fortunately perforation is a rare com¬ 
plication of gastric ulcer. But of all the mishaps 
which may occur in gastric ulcer, perforation of 
the stomach is the most serious. We cannot tell 
when an ulcer is about to perforate. By suitable 
treatment we can nearly always ward off the 
calamity, and by rigorous and immediate treatment 
after its occurrence we can sometimes prevent the 
accident from ending fatally. Our experience of 
perforations in gastric ulcers is that they are most 
common in cases which have been neglected, and 
they are especially prone to occur after a heavy 
or indigestible meal. Perforation produces two 
symptoms—acute pain and collapse. The treat¬ 
ment for it is to operate immediately. The con¬ 
dition is one which will be fatal in a day or two if 
left alone, and practically the only chance for the 
patient is operation without delay. If the proper 
treatment is carried out, recovery occasionally 
happens; but even with most skilled and prompt 
treatment a fatal termination is the rule. 

Ekda. —Influenza is one of the most important of the 
infectious fevers. The public idea of the disease is 
about as remote from the real condition as it is 
possible to imagine. The fever to which influenza 
bears the greatest resemblance is unquestionably 
typhoid fever. So great is the resemblance between 
these two infections that it is rarely possible to tell 
one from the other in the first two days of the 
illness, and cases now and then occur which, 
without special tests, it is quite impossible to say 
at any time whether they are typhoid or influenza. 
The public pictures influenza as a disease in which 
the prominent symptoms are pains all over and 
running from the nose and eyes, etc.—in other 
words, a kind of severe cold in the head. And the 
description given in many medical text-books tallies 
with this. But we seldom see influenza in any way 
resembling this. Influenza, may be mistaken for 
typhoid, for pneumonia, for rheumatic fever, or for 
brain fever, etc.; but for a common cold it cannot 
be mistaken, for the symptoms of the two affections 
are in no way similar. We see influenza in divers 
forms ; but in all forms there is pain in the back 
and behind the eyes, there is great prostration, and 
there is dilatation of the heart, and a great tendency 
to heart failure. None of these symptoms (except 
headache) occurs in a head cold. 

Ariel. —Pure carbolic acid is a solid. It occurs in 
transparent colourless crystals, which rapidly be¬ 
come reddish when exposed to the air. If a little, 
water be added to solid carbolic acid, the whole 
becomes converted into an oily liquid. This lique¬ 
fied carbolic acid is soluble in about sixteen times 
its weight of water. The carbolic acid lotions used 
in surgery vary in strength from 1 in 20 to 1 in 100. 
Cai;bolic acid is a safe, convenient, and efficient 
antiseptic, but it is a corrosive and narcotic poison, 
and so must be used with care. 

Microbe. —The smell from anything decomposing is 
harmful to everybody. 'The reason for this is that 
decomposition is caused by putrefactive organisms, 
and the effluvium given off from decaying matter 
contains the germs or their spores. Many of the 
organisms which produce putrefaction can produce 
diseases in man. Another reason why decomposing 
material is injurious is the gas given off by decom¬ 
position contains many gaseous poisons, such as 
sulphuretted hydrogen and the compound ammonias 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Amy. —To get rid of rats, we have heard that chloride 
of lime washed over their entrance-holes will keep 
them out effectually, as they have apparently a 
great objection to it. It is wiser to keep them out 
than to poison them, and let them die under the 
boards or behind the wainscot, which would poison 
yourself also, and fill the household with foul effluvia. 
If they enter from outside the house, wash all the 
walls without as well as within with the chloride 
of lime down at the foundation. Try the use of 
butter-milk, if you can obtain it at a farm-house, 
to remove the stains of mildew from the house- 
linen. We fear your cottage is a damp one. 

Rosie. —Perhaps the great falling off of your hair 
may be attributable, and very naturally so, to 
dyspepsia, that is, indigestion and failure of the 
power of assimilation. Latterly the use of olive 
oil has been recommended for baldness, dandruff, 
and other constitutional evils, taken with food, to 
the amount of from a teaspoonful to a tablespoon¬ 
ful daily. Taken in salad with a little vinegar is 
the most agreeable method of using it for many 
people. Of course external applications should 
also be employed to promote the growth of the 
hair ; but what suits one person may be useless to 
another. Consult a hair specialist. For dyspepsia 
we believe that amongst vegetables, tomatoes and 
spinach are specially beneficial, as watercress and 
lettuce are for the complexion. 

Alison. —You should introduce or present other 
people to the Bishop (not vice versa). When you 
have done this you should say, “ the Lord Bishop 

of-” and he should be thus styled by the servant 

who announces him. His place of precedence is 
immediately before the temporal barons, who, if 
present, must be presented to him. At one time, 
as at the coronation of Charles II., it was expressly 
ordered that, according to ancient custom, “ the 
Bishops as well as the Archbishops should precede 
all the lay lords, and even the Duke of York.” 
The Archbishops have the ducal title of “ Grace,” 
and are styled “ his Grace ”; and they take pre¬ 
cedence of all dukes but those of the blood royal; 
and the Bishops of London, Durham, and Win¬ 
chester have precedence of all the other Bishops. 
In addressing any of them, you should say, “ My 
Lord Bishop,” and in replying to them, “ Yes (or 
No), my lord.” 

Tim.—W e do not understand your question. You 
inquire “which are the most paying ‘pets’ to 
keep ? As we are not well off, I should be grateful 
if you could tell me of any other way to get a little 
money.” The breeding of cats and dogs of special 
kinds is a common way, at present, of making 
money. You should have a man who understands 
the care of them, to take them under his charge. 
You could scarcely undertake the business yourself. 
If you invested in several valuable puppies or 
kittens, it might be worth your while to have a 
qualified caretaker. 

Martia. —We think that, as a young and inex¬ 
perienced housekeeper, you would do well to 
procure two shilling manuals to assist you. One 
is Mrs. Beeton’s English Woman's Cookery Book , 
and the other is The People's Housekeeper. Both 
are published by Ward & Lock, Salisbury 
Square, E.C. 

Jenny. —March 27th, 1878, was a Wednesday. White 
specks appearing on the nails are caused by the 
separation of the nail from the pink membrane 
beneath it. This may be the consequence of a 
blow, or other injury. Children are apt to have 
them. 
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THE GIRL'S OWN PAPER. 


CYNTHIA’S BROTHER. 


By LESLIE KEITH, Author of ‘‘A Little Exile,” “ ’Lisbeth,” “The Mischief-Maker,” etc. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

rs. Terry was 
an excellent 
and cultivated 
musician, and 
it was arranged 
that Cynthia 
should go daily 
to the rectory to 
have the benefit 
of her teaching, 
while the Rec¬ 
tor undertook 
to instruct both 
girls in the ele¬ 
ments of draw- 
i n g. They 
drove into Tor- 
bridge in Cyn¬ 
thia’s gover¬ 
ness cart to buy 
the necessary 
materials. 
Fisher’s shop 
was always a 
palace of delight to Cynthia, with its 
new books and pretty stationery and 
nick-nacks, and she spent a long time, 
just for the love of it, in choosing paper 
and board, pencils and rubber, and the 
shining drawing-pins which look so 
professional ! 

" I suppose we shall spoil a good 
deal?” she said, looking doubtfully at 
the large parcel, a little sobered by the 
discovery that Kitty had to contribute a 
threepenny-piece and a farthing to make 
up the amount of the bill. 

Kitty laughed. 

" I know how it will be,” she said. 
"The dad will begin with immense 
energy, and just when we’re being 
carried along on his enthusiasm, or 
carried away more likely, someone will 
knock at the door and tell him he’s 
wanted, and he’ll tear off and never 
come back again, and we’ll be left to 
struggle out of our mistakes alone ! It’s 
always so in our house. The only way 
to be sure of getting father or mother 
for five minutes to yourself would be to 
chain them to the wall ! ” 

" Then I don’t think we’ve bought 
too much paper,” said Cynthia thought¬ 
fully, " for experiments take a lot! 

Kitty’s description turned out to be 
quite accurate, and it was rather trying 
to one of Cynthia’s order-loving disposi¬ 
tion to live in an atmosphere of continual 
unrest; to be expected to hustle books 
and work off the table in a twinkling, 
for the laying of a meal that might not 
be eaten for an hour; or to work cheer¬ 
fully kneeling before a cane chair (which 
hurt your elbows dreadfully if you leaned 
on it), or standing on tiptoe with your 
block on the mantelpiece; but there 
were other lessons involved in the disci¬ 
pline, as well as the making of an accu¬ 
rate outline. 

"If you wait until you’ve everything 
comfortable and handy about you, girls, 
you’ll never do much worth doing in 


life,” the Rector would say cheerfully. 
" Anyone can succeed when every¬ 
thing’s made smooth for him ! ” But 
though he was rather a breathless 
person, and kept you nervously in dread 
of his sudden entrances and exits, he 
always spared a minute, even in his 
greatest hurry, to give clear instructions 
in a few well-chosen words ; his mind 
being, indeed, in far better working- 
order than his habits. Cynthia, who 
was rather slow and plodding, generally 
found that he returned in time to help 
her a little further along the unknown 
road, while Kitty, who had all the family 
quickness and facility, flew down side- 
paths of her own choosing, and too often 
found them blind alleys ! 

"I do think the dad is right,” she 
said one day, watching Cynthia’s slow, 
patient fingers; "he says we’re only 
getting the education of one average 
girl between us, and you’re absorbing 
the biggest half! ” 

" Then it’s because I need the most,” 
said Cynthia,,with true modesty; "but 
I do wonder how you can do so many 
things at once, Kitty, and not muddle 
them up in your mind ! ” 

" Terry ways ! ” said Kitty. " If you 
were a Terry, you’d know.” 

"If I were a Terry, I wonder if I’d 
be as sweet-tempered ? ” thought Cyn¬ 
thia ; for the way in which each member 
of the little household bore with the 
shortcomings of the others was a lesson 
in good manners and family forbearance 
well worth observing. We can all be 
allowance-making for the faults that are 
not ours, but to see our own particular 
weakness reflected in another, and to 
suffer for it as we make others suffer, 
is somehow much more difficult to put 
up with 1 

But the Terrys endured each others’ 
blunders with the most imperturbable 
good humour • waited hours for each 
other at meals, or sat down alone with 
equal cheerfulness to cold fragments; 
missed each other unfailingly at appoint¬ 
ments (for it was a Terry trait never to 
have a clock or watch that went right), 
and turned up smilingly after no matter 
how long a detention ; misappropriated 
each others’ possessions, muddled each 
others’ drawers and wardrobes; and, 
in short, did all that was possible to 
aggravate each other without ever once 
succeeding ! And in the middle of it all 
they accomplished an amount of work, 
and really good work, amazing to those 
who believe in doing one thing at a time, 
and giving it your‘undivided attention ; 
but if that also was a Terry "way” 
which others could not hope to acquire, 
their bright and cheerful energy certainly 
stirred up the stagnant pool of life around 
them. 

Cynthia, however, brought up under 
other traditions, and accustomed to the 
leisurely dignified quiet of her father’s 
life and talk, found Kitty’s rushing 
visits to the schoolroom at Fordedge a 
serious drawback to study. After trying 


for a while to be as amiable as a Terry, 
under interruption, and only succeeding 
in worrying her already over-sensitive 
conscience, she at last resolved to 
speak. 

"Kitty dear,” she said, "I’m not 
clever like you, and I can’t learn my 
lessons by just looking at the binding of 
the book; I’m a dreadful old plodder, 
but father makes things so interesting 
and takes such a lot of'trouble, that I do 
want to get on. So I was thinking I’d 
do like an old gentleman I’ve read of 
somewhere, and put a wafer in the 
middle of my forehead when I’m busy, 
and then, when you come to the school¬ 
room and see it there, you’ll know that 
you’re not to speak to me, not if you’re 
just bursting to do it, until it is taken 
off.” 

Kitty screamed with laughter, and 
waltzed Harum round the lawn. 

"You shall have a wafer, too, Harum 
Terry,” she said. " Scarum has got 
one already—a great big black one just 
above his nose—for you’re a terribly 
frivolous boy, and perhaps it will help 
you to be serious. I think you should 
get one for poor old Augustus, too, 
Cynthy; one of the kind that you can’t 
paw off, for he always looks so awfully 
bored when Harum and Scarum come to 
visit him ! He reminds me of an old 
lady auntie and I go to see in town, who 
always asks us, the minute we get into 
the room, what omnibus we wish to 
catch, and if we’re sure we’ve time to 
take a cup of tea ! We never do have 
time in that house ! ” 

" Why do you go at all, I wonder ? ” 

" Oh, she has the date of our last visit 
down in a book, and she would be 
seriously offended if we were a day or 
two behind the right time. She’s the 
kind of person who likes to invite you 
on a visit to her house, and, when 
you go, always wishes you were away 
again.” 

"I’m not that kind of person, Kitty. 
And it’s only because-” 

" I know, I know,” Kitty interrupted 
her, " and I think it’s a perfectly lovely 
idea ; but if the Terry family adopted 
it, they’d have to be tattooed, they’d 
never be able to wash their faces at all! 
No, Harum, my dear, I’m afraid we’re 
not good enough to wear wafers, for 
we’d be breaking our resolutions every 
five minutes ! ” 

" Father laughs and says one’s reso¬ 
lutions oughtn’t to be babes in swaddling 
clothes, needing outside support, but 
should be strong enough to stand on 
their own feet.” 

"I never made one that grew up,” 
said laughing Kitty ; " mine all die of 
decline in infancy. They’re awful weak¬ 
lings, with no constitution ! ” 

"It’s just because I’m afraid I 
shouldn’t keep to mine, either, that I 
think rules and regulations you’ve got 
to obey, even if you make them yourself, 
are a help. I don’t mean silly and 
vulgar vows, such as wearing the same 
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clothes till a siege you had nothing to do 
with was raised, or a battle you couldn’t 
influence was fought, but I do think Sir 
Walter Manny, Queen Philippa’s young 
page, may have found it a spur to his 
courage when he swore to wear a black 
patch over his eye till he had proved 
himself a brave soldier, for if ever he 
was tempted to be a coward, that little 
sign would shame him.” 

“I daresay it was very becoming! ” 
said mischievous Kitty. “ Patches are 
very fetching in old pictures; much 
nicer than red wafers, Cynthy! ” 

“ Well, I’m going to seal my forehead 
with a wafer,” said Cynthia stoutly. 
“I’m going to Fisher’s to get a box. 
And mind, you’ll have to respect it, 
Kitty! ” 

“Oh, I’ll respect it! I wonder how 
Frank would look with a little star of 
father’s sticking-plaster above his left 
eyebrow! If it’s a soldiery thing to do, 
he’ll be sure to want to do it, and if I 
can hunt up the sticking-plaster I’ll set 
him up with a stock this very night.” 

“You’d better find the plaster first! 
You’ve only a week.” 

“Oh, you’d wonder how things turn 
up if you only look in unlikely enough 
places ! ” said Kitty cheerfully. “ You 
tidy people make the mistake of looking 
for things where they ought to be. But 
that reminds me, Cynthy; if it’s really 
only a week till Frank comes back, I 
wish you’d help me to clear out the 
workshop. It’s in an appalling mess ! 
I don’t mind a scrap for Francie, but 
there’s that Colquhoun boy he’s bringing 
with him. Anybody with a name like 
that—three whole letters wasted—must 
be rather fearsome. People shouldn’t 
set traps with their surnames.” 

“ If he’s Francie’s friend he must be 
nice.” 

“ What’s his first name ? ” 

“ Archie.” 

“H’m ! that mends the matter a little. 
Archies are generally dear, good chaps ; 
but, if he’s the best that ever breathed, 
there’s not an inch of room for him in 
the workshop till it’s cleared.” 

“I’ll help you,” said Cynthia, with 


rather a resigned sigh. She knew that 
workshop! “ To-morrow is father’s Tor- 
bridge day—would it do if I came in the 
afternoon ? ” 

“ Capitally. Come to lunch, Cynthy. 

I can promise you something to eat, 
if we’ve to make a raid on the larder 
for it ! ” 

Cynthia thought the Terry picnics 
rather fun, but she was expected to 
lunch with Lady Considine, with several 
yards of table-cloth and a great array 
of flowers and glasses and silver between 
them. Grandmamma, perhaps because 
she was so old, always made Cynthia 
feel as if she were in pinafores, and 
didn’t know how to hold her spoon, and 
she always talked “down,” improvingly. 

“ I trust, when your dear brother 
comes, Cynthia, that he will not have 
any cause to be ashamed of you 
before his friend,” she began with the 
pudding. 

“ I hope not,” said Cynthia, rather 
hotly. 

“Ah,” said grandmamma, “that is 
just what I feared ! Always impetuous, 
Cynthia! Thomas, you may put the 
sifted sugar on the table and leave the 
room. Frank is your senior by more than 
two years, and at his ageyoung men begin 
to be very fastidious about the behaviour 
of their sisters. I hofte ”—but her tone 
belied her—“ he will find you improved. 
Your manner to Francie’s friend ought 
to blend politeness with reserve ; but he 
will, of course, not expect to see much 
of a young girl who is still in the school¬ 
room. He is, I may tell you, a cadet 
of a very good house, with excellent 
prospects.” 

Cynthia felt too helpless to respond. 
And only yesterday she had been rejoic¬ 
ing that the hay was so early, that they 
might have some fun among the cocks ! 
She went rather dejectedly to the rec¬ 
tory, where the task that awaited her 
was certainly somewhat herculean. The 
workshop was in a glorious state of 
confusion ; thither had wandered all the 
articles that could not be accommodated 
in the house, or that were waiting for 
repair. There, too, neglected hobbies 
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found a refuge, until re-warmed enthu¬ 
siasm took them up again. 

“ It is rather a disadvantage,” said 
Kitty, poking a finger exploringly into a 
jam-pot which had once held some pond 
specimens, “ to have to make one shed 
do as coal and bottle cellar and carpen¬ 
ter’s shop and laboratory and attic ; but, 
on the other hand, you do make such 
surprising discoveries of forgotten trea¬ 
sure ! I’ve just found father’s dumb¬ 
bells that he made sure were left behind.” 

The girls worked with a will, and 
presently Mrs. Terry came to them with 
two odd tumblers and a breakfast-cup 
on a tray, and in her hand a rare old 
Venetian flask. “It’s only home-made 
lemonade, dears,” she said; “but I’m 
sure all this dust must make you thirsty.” 

“ Oh, motherie, that’s good ! ” cried 
Kitty. “ We could drink an ocean ; 
but Cynthy declared we ought to act up 
to our wafers, even if we didn’t put 
them on, and not let tea interrupt us 
till we had finished. But that meant 
going to the house, and washing and 
brushing, and all that. It ought to be 
different when lemonade comes to us, 
oughtn’t it, Cynthy ?” 

The Rector presently burst in in search 
of his wife, but forgot what he came for, 
and sat swinging his legs from the 
carpenter’s bench, and drinking turn 
about with Kitty out of the cup. Mrs. 
Teriy had a packing-case to sit on, and 
a lump of coal for a footstool; the 
cushion Cynthia made for her back out 
of a bundle of shavings rather added to 
the litter, but they talked and laughed 
and told stories, till the Rector suddenly 
became grave and absent-eyed and said 
he must go back to his sermon. “Search 
diligently,” he murmured as he went ; 
“ search—till ye find it.” 

And Cynthia wondered if it was his 
text he was thinking of, and hoped it 
might be so, for his sermons were full of 
a plain and practical wisdom that made 
religion seem very real. 

She was glad that with these kind 
friends, at least, she did not need to 
“ blend politeness with reserve ! ” 

(To be contmued.) 
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PART IX. 

Various Items. 

The foregoing papers have been arranged and 
written under particular headings. It now 
becomes necessary to draw the subject to a 
close, but several items have not yet been 
touched, such as manuring, culture of. various 
fruits, comparison of methods of planting, 
insect pests, and gathering, selection, and 
packing of fruit. These may be treated of in 
a condensed and mixed form, as so many able 
writers have treated very well of many of them, 
and the continuance of any subject beyond 
proper limits wearies general readers, and as 
well so many of the great principles of all 
fruit culture have been given in connection 
with the apple-tree, which is of the greatest 


By B. WELLS, F.R.H.S. 

use and of the widest application, that it may 
be wise to so condense the remainder. 

Manuring. 

The whole art and science of manuring 
consists of putting into the soil such plant 
foods as are required, and which are not there 
in sufficient quantities. This is an essential 
principle. To place there what is not required 
or what is there already in superabundance, 
would be a waste of material, labour, and 
money; while to withhold that which is not 
there in sufficient quantities would occasion 
loss by the starvation and consequent stagna¬ 
tion of the plant, which, if judiciously applied, 
would put all requirements in train, resulting 
in healthy and remunerative growth. The 
problem is to find this matter out and apply 


what is required. E.g., if the soil contained 
every element necessary to the healthy growth 
of the tree except one, say lime, then the plant, 
although living and making a poor growth, 
would not grow well or healthily until lime 
was supplied. But if it could be ascertained 
what was required and a proper quantity was 
applied, then the progress would be altered in 
a degree almost wonderful to one not 
acquainted with the subject. Such cases do 
occur in practice, but it is not always lime 
that is deficient. It may be potash, or 
phosphorus, or some other mineral. The 
way some scientists proceed to find out is to 
manure different plots with different manures 
and watch the result. It takes time, but there 
is no way so sure. But this is the work of 
associations and colleges, rather than for 
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private enterprise. It lias been clone to a 
considerable extent, and in the majority of 
instances it has been discovered that potash, 
phosphorus, and lime are the elements most 
wanting, with but few cases where other 
elements are short. And some crops, specially 
cerials, require nitrogen, which is found in 
farmyard manure, nitrate of soda, and sul¬ 
phate of ammonia; while all the pod-bearing 
crops, called “ ligumenous crops,” are found 
to obtain them from the air in plenty, so 
that to use nitrogenous manures for this 
class of plants is quite a waste. The chief 
element of all nitrogenous manures or com¬ 
pounds being the nitrogen of the air, such 
should not be considered as mineral manure, 
but gaseous compounds, or, in short, gaseous 
elements in a line with carbon. Mineral 


pound’s worth of the minerals appears to do 
much more good than two pounds’ worth of 
stable manure. This shows that trees require 
minerals more than nitrogen. 

The first principles of the absorption of 
plant foods by roots and leaves is fairly well 
treated of in the early papers. It may be 
esteemed a great blessing to consider that 
trees require chiefly only such a small supply 
of food elements from human culture as are 
purely mineral in their nature, and that all 
the remainder, as carbon and nitrogen, are 
collected by them from the air, leaving but 
little to supply by labour, except a moderate 
culture to keep the ground stirred and clean. 
Carbon, nitrogen, and water come from the 
air free, and they form the chief supply of 
plant food as required by apple-trees. Thus 



phosphates and potash are most cheaply found 
in kainite and basic slag. Lime all know 
about, and old English farmers used it largely 
and wisely. Its place is now filled with super¬ 
phosphate, which contains lime and phosphate. 
The presence of lime may be fairly well 
determined by washing the hands in water 
taken from a ditch ; if it curdles the soap freely 
and feels rough in the hands it indicates lime ; 
if not, the soil should be proved by other 
means, either by growth or analysis. Applica¬ 
tions of kainite and basic slag will soon prove 
useful or not. As to nitrogenous manures, 
personal use indicates that apple-trees do not 
respond to the applications of either stable 
manure, nitrate of soda, or sulphate of ammonia 
well enough to encourage their use so much 
as a more free use of the mineral manures. A 


the whole cost of manure and culture is 
reduced far below the comparative returns, 
and as compared with other crops. And, sad 
to say, those who have orchards therefore 
neglect their orchards too much. 

This item may close with the illustration 
taken from the proceedings of the horticultural 
college at Gensheim, in Germany. It is that 
of the roots of two pear-trees. They were 
planted there a few years ago, of a size and 
age, in similar land, a clay soil; one was 
manured with one pound of kainite, and one 
pouad of basic slag : the other had no manure. 
They remained three years, and then were 
dug up, and the roots were washed clean, 
and a photograph was taken (see Fig. 9). 
Comment is not needed. This contrast was 
obtained at a cost of something less than a 


penny for the well-grown tree, while the cul¬ 
ture could not have cost much. Therefore if 
such procedure was applied in breadth, in 
numbers, the result could hardly fail to be very 
remunerative. The same would apply to 
apples. It has done so at Crawley. But it 
must be noted that such knowledge is only 
obtained by care and time, which having been 
got, it should be considered good to use it. 

Methods of Planting. 

The leading idea of all commercial planting 
should be “profits.” That method which 
promises these the quickest is plainly the one 
to choose. It has been proved that trees grow 
best on cultivated land. One instance is very 
conspicuous indeed ; it is that of Glewstone 
Court, and it is said that there are eight and a 
half acres, containing 5,500 trees, planted at 
distances of six, eight and uine feet apart. They 
produced in 1895 765 pounds of fruit, within 
ten years of planting, which no doubt was 
enough to pay the entire costs of the orchard. 

Now if the old method of planting trees of 
from fifteen to forty feet apart as recommended 
by Dr. Bull in his Herefordshire Pomona had 
been followed, i,e., if they had been planted, 
say, twenty-five feet apart, they would have 
occupied near ninety acres, which in ten years 
would have required a very much larger sum 
than ^765 to have paid the continuous costs of 
rent, tithes, taxes, and rates on it, to say nothing 
of culture and other costs of fencing round the 
trees, etc., which would have entirely done away 
with the opportunity of early profits, and so 
have thwarted the object of the work entirely. 

Another acre at Crawley in 1898 has pro¬ 
duced about ten pounds’ worth of apples, and 
a good lot of gooseberries, besides a growth of 
young nursery trees between the permanently 
planted trees, which were only planted in 1894. 
This also must be considered excellent in such 
quick time on such young trees. The entire 
produce has paid many times the cost of 
planting and all else. This is by reason of 
what may be called intensive planting and 
culture. This would appear to be the most 
economical method for “ ladies in village 
homes,” as well as more extensive commercial 
planting. 

If the area to be planted should be small, 
if it is done well, and the trees planted not 
more than six feet apart, they will soon yield 
a crop of fruit that will amount to a sum 
worthy of consideration, and an income will 
the sooner result with a small amount of out¬ 
lay than if you have strawberries and other 
annual crops, although such things may be 
planted for a quick return, to be removed 
quickly to give room for the trees. By this 
method a continued income would be near at 
hand, of a permanent kind, and at com¬ 
paratively little cost per annum; of course 
when the trees became thick, they also would 
require thinning. There is no apparent reason 
why this method should not be the most 
profitable for large planters as well as for 
small culture. 

(To he continued.) 
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PART IX. 

LANCASHIRE. 

Of course Lancashire cannot be regarded as 
a county rich in ecclesiastical architecture 


when we compare the remains of mediaeval 
churches with the present enormous popu¬ 
lation, but when we take into consideration 
the fact that the huge manufacturing towns 


which are spread over the whole laud have 
been the outgrowth of the last century, before 
which time it was a purely agricultural district, 
we shall not be surprised at finding that the 
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ancient churches bear no proportion to the 
existing population. It is almost impossible 
now to realise the fact that Liverpool iu 1699 
was a portion of the parish of Walton, its 
church ranking only as a “ chapel of ease ” to 
the parish church of Walton. It must, how¬ 
ever, have been a dignified building, probably 
from its proximity to the castle, and it 
possessed a lofty spire which existed down to 
the year 1810. Its fall was a sad catastrophe 
which happened on a Sunday morning just 
as the school-children were entering the 
sacred edifice. I11 a book called Ancient 
Reliques , published in 1812, a view of the 
church is given before and immediately 
after the fall of the spire. The tower was 
rebuilt to a totally different design, and 
the spire replaced by a poorly-designed 
lantern. 

Few spires are now to be seen in Lancashire 
which are not either modern or rebuilt within 
the past few years. Old examples, however, 
are still to be seen at Childwall, Sefton and 
Ormskirk, but the characteristic steeple of the 
county is distinctly the pinnacled and em¬ 
battled tower. Good examples exist at Wigan, 
Ormskirk, Manchester, Salford, Lancaster, 
etc. There is a curious tower at Cartmel 
Priory Church. The top storey is set on 
diagonally to the rest of the tower; and at 
Formby is an octagonal tower. These, how¬ 
ever, are quite exceptional. The tower of the 
old Collegiate Parish Church, now the 
Cathedral, at Manchester, is certainly fhe finest 
in the whole county. This fine church was 
commenced and probably almost entirely 
erected by Thomas West, Lord De-la-Warr, 
rector of the parish in 1422. In plan it is 
very similar to St. Michael’s, Coventry. It 
has the same double aisles, and the chancel is 
a continuation of the nave; in fact, it is a 
thoroughly effective example of the largest 
description of fifteenth-century parish church. 
It was served by a college of priests, hence 
the magnificent stalls and the interesting, 
building near to it called “The College,” 
which was really nothing more than a large 
clergy-house, and was preserved from 
destruction by Humphry Cheatham and 
converted into a school in the reign of 
James I. The tower of the church is of rich 
Perpendicular work with a pierced parapet 
and three pinnacles at each angle. The 
belfry windows are double in each face, but 
are united in pairs by elegant panelling, 
something after the manner of Newark. This 
treatment found so many admirers that it has 
been frequently copied in the county, and we 
shall find imitations of it at Salford Chapel, 
for instance, and even Gibbs, the classical 
architect of Queen Anne’s time, copied it in 
his Italian steeple at St. Mary’s, Manchester, 
a work which has, we believe, been very 
recently pulled down. About half a century 
back the late Sir Gilbert Scott rebuilt the 
tower of the Collegiate Church, but adhered 
strictly to the old design. The tower of 
Wigan Church is a very noble one, and the 
tower of Ormskirk Church is of a similar de¬ 
sign. Ormskirk Church is very singular, as it 
possesses both a tower and spire, and there 
is a curious tradition that they were built by 
two sisters. One wished to have a tower 
and the other a spire, so the church was 
enriched by both structures in consequence 
of the disagreement. There is some diffi¬ 
culty in reconciling the tradition with the 
fact that the two works are of quite different 
dates, though, of course, it is possible that 
the spire-crowned structure may have been 
rebuilt. The tower of Lan¬ 
caster Church was for the most part recon¬ 
structed during the last century, and looks 
at present like a bad imitation of Manchester. 
It may, of course, have been an attempt to 
imitate the original work,- though very feebly 
done. 
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THE GIRL'S OWN RARER. 


Alan had 
been away 
for a few 
days to see 
some rela¬ 
tives at 
Exeter, and 
when on his 
return he 
hurried to 
the rectory, 
he found 
Mabel very 
busy with a 
mothers’ 
meeting. 

“Isha’n’t 
be very 
long,” she 
said, when 
she saw the 
shadow on 
his face. 
“I’ll cut it 
short and 
join you on 
the cliffs.” 

So Alan 
went out 
on to the 
Castle Rock 
alone, feel¬ 
ing a little 
cross. He wanted someone to talk to ; it did 
not suit his mood at all to have to amuse him¬ 
self in solitude, and as he threw himself down 
on a low bank, and lit a cigarette, he consoled 
himself by thinking impatiently of mothers’ 
meetings and parish work generally. Mabel 
had looked so pretty too, with her sweet, 
serious face full of the work in hand, it only 
made him want her all the more, especially as 
he had been away for nearly a whole week. 

Presently he was aroused from his gloom by 
a peal of ringing laughter, which seemed to 
come from behind a boulder near by. It was 
so utterly unlooked for, that he sat up and 
regarded the rock almost as if he expected to 
see a fairy appear. Instead, however, a 
laughing voice exclaimed— 

“You silly-billy, Gyp; as if I should hide 
in the same place twice! Now you’re up 
there, you’ll just have to get down how you 
can ; I’m not coming to fetch you.” 

A second later, the owner of the voice, a 
slim girlish figure, with merry blue eyes and 
a laughing mouth, came round the boulder 
and confronted the astonished Alan. For a 
moment she stopped dead, no less surprised 
than he, then the mischievous dimples showed 
in her cheeks again, for Gyp had sprung for¬ 
ward with a delighted and most effusive 
greeting. 

“Gyp,” she said, coming forward, “how 
rude of you not to introduce me first. You 
must be my going-to-be new cousin,” she 
added frankly to Alan. “Mabel didn’t ex¬ 
pect you until to-night. How do you do ? ” 
and she held out her hand. 

Alan, who had quickly sprung to his feet, 
flushed as he took it in his, and stammered 
out something about taking an earlier train. 

“As Gyp is far too excited to mind his 
manners, I suppose I’ll have to introduce 
myself,” she continued, with a charming smile. 
“ I’m Mollie Ingram, Mabel’s cousin, and I’m 
staying at the rectory. I’m very much in 
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A STORY OF SACRIFICE. 

By GERTRUDE PAGE. 

love with Mabel,” she added gleefully, “ so 
we ought to be good friends.” 

“ I’m sure we shall,” he replied at once, 
regaining his self-possession directly he grasped 
who she was. “ Mabel told me you were 
coming to see her, but I didn’t know you had 
already arrived. I suppose she was too busy 
to tell me when I saw her just now.” 

“At the mother’s meeting ?” nodding her 
head. “Yes, Wednesday is always a very 
busy day with Mabel, but she won’t be long 
now.” 

“ You seem to be on excellent terms with 
Gyp,” he remarked, glancing at the dog, 
which now sat at her feet as if he belonged 
to her. 

“ Oh, Gyp is an old friend. He was here 
last year, and we scoured every square yard 
for miles round together. We were just play¬ 
ing hide-and-seek. It was very childish, but 
I can’t help being childish here. Don’t you 
think it’s perfectly heavenly ? ” 

“ I do indeed ”—and looking into her happy 
face, he thought vaguely of angels being there 
also. “It has always been home to me,” he 
added simply. 

“Ah, I wish it had to me,” she cried. 
“ I should so like to have been born and 
brought up here. I should be so proud of it; 
I should tell everybody. It would be so nice 
to feel I had a kind of right to it, instead of 
being only a visitor. I love it all so. Oh, I 
do wish I had been born here.” 

He smiled at her enthusiasm, entering 
thoroughly into the spirit of it, for, like Mabel 
and all Cornish people, he dearly loved the 
rock-bound land of his birth. 

“ Instead, I was born in that horrid London,” 
she told him presently ; “ all among the smuts 
and soot and grimy streets; the bony cab- 
liorses, the half-fed, white-faced gutter chil¬ 
dren, and the hideous shop-windows always 
full of fearful and wonderful things at some¬ 
thing and eleven three farthings.” She pursed 
up her small mouth scornfully. “I do get so 
sick of it all,” she said, “and then I shut my 
eyes and fancy I am here on the cliff, and I 
can almost hear the waves breaking on the 
rocks, until some dreadful voice shouts ‘ ’Olio- 
way! ’Olloway! by the Hangel, Hislington,’ 
and then it all vanishes. I’d rather live in a 
bathing-machine here than a palace in Lon¬ 
don,” digging her small foot fitfully into the 
grass. 

“Why don’t you get Mabel to adopt you 
as a sister.” 

“ I have to work,” she said, turning to him 
again. “ I’m a pupil-teacher in a day-school. 
It’s the Easter holidays now, that’s why I’m 
here. Mabel is perhaps going to have me in 
the summer too. I shall live on the thoughts 
of it for the next three months. Isn’t she 
an angel?” breaking off rapturously. “Did 
you ever know anyone half so beautiful, or 
half so good, or half so everything that one 
ought to be and isn’t ? ” 

“No, never in my life,” Alan said readily, 
and lay back on the grass. But he did not as 
usual gaze up into the sky, or out to sea. Pie 
kept his eyes with growing interest on the 
pretty face and general daintiness of the girl 
beside him. 

When Mabel came, Mollie ran to meet her, 
and afterwards they all three sat together 
for a little while, very happy and merry. 
Mollie entertained them with her various esca¬ 
pades since the morning, and Mabel and Alan 
were quite content to listen. She had coaxed 
the good lady of a farm near by to teach her to 
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make butter, and described how, when it was 
nearly churned, she had worked it all back to 
milk again by mistake through turning it the 
wrong way. She had had a ride on a bare¬ 
backed cart-horse, and carried an old woman’s 
basket of butter and eggs to the market for 
her, and remained to help her sell—“just for 
fun,” she explained. She had climbed down 
into a cave by the Bird Rock, and had to take 
her shoes and stockings off to get back, 
because it was so steep and slippery. 

“ To-morrow I am going to help Hetty 
Tabrer milk,” she finished ; “ and, if I get on 
all right, I shall try and get a situation as 
milkmaid somewhere near, and throw up that 
horrid school! ” 

Alan raised himself suddenly. 

“ I shouldn’t milk if I were you,” he said. 

“ Why ever not ? ”—in amazement. 

“It’s veiy unsafe ”—decidedly. “One 
often hears of accidents through someone who 
knows nothing about it milking a restive cow. 
A little while ago a girl near here was pinned 
to the manger by a cow’s horn right through 
her head.” 

Mollie looked inclined to laugh, instead of 
properly shocked. 

“If one always acted to avoid accidents 
that have happened,” she said, “you might 
as well become an Egyptian mummy at once. 
I’d rather not. Besides, a little risk is half 
the fun.” 

“You’re such a dreadfully rash little 
person ! ” Mabel said lovingly, while Alan’s 
eyes expressed admiration, for he dearly loved 
pluck. 

When she laughingly ran off with Gyp 
by-and-by, he watched her with interest, and 
asked Mabel various questions, which she 
answered with as loving a devotion as Mollie 
had shown for her. 

So, for three or four days, there was great 
happiness for all three. When Mabel was 
busy with her parish work, Alan and Mollie 
roved far and wide in search of adventure, and 
at others times Mollie fulfilled little duties for 
Mabel to give her more time with Alan. 
Then a subtle change began to work itself in, 
edgeways, as it were. Alan and Mollie shut 
their eyes and tried not to see it; Mabel had 
no need, for she was too happy to have even a 
suspicion of it. Love was all of life to her; 
she was so wrapped up in the very thought of 
it that she had no room for suspicion of any 
kind. So it was some days before she noticed 
that Mollie had grown much quieter and was 
always going off for several hours alone 
without giving any clue to her whereabouts. 
And that, while Mollie was away like this, 
Alan hung about the rectory, looking a little 
drawn at the mouth, and seeming as if he 
must always be near her. In the end it was 
she herself who brought the climax, though it 
was all unknowing and all unthinking. 

“You and Alan have never sailed out to 
the lightship,” she said to Mollie one day 
when she had returned, looking very tired and 
worn out. “You will kill yourself with over- 
walking if you don’t mind. Why don’t you 
boat with Alan instead ? ” 

“I like walking best,” Mollie replied, 
turning away on some casual pretext. 

“ But it’s a pity to always go alone,” Mabel 
continued, “ and Alan is getting so lazy. 
You must go to the lightship to-morrow 
afternoon. I shall insist upon it ”—playfully. 
“ If there isn’t enough wind to sail, you 
must row. You could do it in the afternoon 
easily.” 
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Mollie demurred steadily; but in the end 
Alan joined Mabel in persuading her, and she 
could not refuse without being rude. 

So they started off together in a small 
sailing-boat, a brisk wind taking them out 
splendidly and keeping them both too busy to 
have much time to talk. After the first half- 
hour Mollie’s spirits rose considerably, while 
the boat danced over the waves, and the sun¬ 
light glittered on the ocean. Alan too threw 
off the depression which haunted him, and they 
sang aloud as they sailed gaily to the horizon. 
When they reached the lightship they went 
on board, having brought some papers for the 
men, and shortly afterwards set out towards 
home again. When they had only gone a few 
miles, however, the wind seemed to drop sud¬ 
denly, and the sail hung limply to the mast. 

Alan’s face grew very anxious, for they 
were still a long way from land, and it might 
be hours before the breeze sprang up again. 
However, there was nothing to do but wait, 
at any rate, for a time ; and then, if necessary, 
they would have to row. Fortunately they 
had fishing lines, and an hour passed 
pleasantly enough. Then it began to grow 
late, and though each tried to hearten the 
other by talking hopefully, their faces grew 
white and strained. 

“ I think we had better row,” said Mollie at 
last. 

Alan acquiesced, and they set to work in 
silent earnest. 

After nearly an hour Mollie showed signs of 
collapsing, for the boat was very heavy and a 
strong tide running out against them. 

“You can’t go on,” Alan said, almost 
brusquely. 

“ Oh ! yes I can—I must”—resolutely, but 
she was white as death, and he knew she had 
choked back a sob before she spoke. 

“ I’m not going to let you,” he replied, in a 
voice still more resolute, and got up to take 
the oar from her. 

She clung to it, until he put his hand on 
hers to take it away, and then she let go 
hastily. Alan saw the movement and flushed 
under his dark skin. 

Then he arranged his great coat in the 
stern for her to sit on, and afterwards wrapped 
it all round her knees without speaking, afraid 
even too look into her face, lest he should let 
himself go. 

After another half hour of rowing he stopped 
to rest, and she ventured nervously— 


“You must be dead tired; let me row 
now.” 

“Certainly not,” he replied, “it is much 
too hard work for you.” 

She looked anxiously towards the shore. 

“ I should think they will come and look for 
us soon,” she said. “Mabel will be so 
anxious.” 

He was looking hard over his shoulder and 
did not reply. Mollie followed his gaze and 
started suddenly with a little half-stifled cry — 

“ That can’t be Tintagel,” she said, “ there 
are not enough lights.” 

“ It’s rather early yet,” he tried to say 
reassuringly. 

She started up, wringing her hands convul¬ 
sively. 

“It’s Bosigny Cove,” she cried. “I know 
it is. We are drifting straight for the Lye 
Rock.” 

“ No, no,” he interrupted, “ we can’t have 
got all that way out of our course.” 

But she took no heed. 

“You will be drowned, and it will kill 
Mabel,” she half sobbed. “Whatever shall 
we do. I shall always feel it was through 
me.” 

“ Nonsense,” with a little uneasy laugh. 
“ You are frightening yourself, Mollie. They 
are sure to find us before we reach the rocks.” 

But she knew he was only trying to cheer 
her, and gazed with eyes of blank horror at 
the towering sides of the cruel Lye Rock. 
Alan looked at her a moment and then took 
up his oars again. 

He was nearly worn out, but the sight of 
her drawn, white face almost broke down his 
resolute determination, and he was afraid to 
be idle, or to try to comfort her. Mean¬ 
while the once longed-for breeze sprang up to 
add to their danger, for it was too dark to 
sail, and big waves began to toss their frail 
boat. Then Mollie leant forward and touched 
his arm. 

“ Swear that you will save yourself at all 
costs,” she urged him. 

Before he could reply, a wave broke against 
the boat, drenching her with spray, and in a 
moment he was beside her. 

“ You must have my coat on,” he said, 
leaning over her protectingly, “and move to 
the other side.” 

“No, no, I won’t,” she cried, as he began 
to take it off. “You will only catch your 
death of cold.” 
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But he remained firm, wrapping it round her 
in spite of her remonstrances. Then a sudden 
wave of longing and weakness swept over him. 

“Mollie,” he breathed brokenly, “I can’t 
help it, I must tell you this once. My 
darling, my darling, I love you so.” 

“Hush, oh, hush ! ” she said sobbingly. 

“ Why ? ” he asked recklessly. “ You 
must have known it all along. I believe I 
have loved you ever since I first saw you on 
the Castle Rock.” 

“Please hush,” she said again imploringly. 
“It is a wrong to Mabel for you to say it, or 
for me to listen.” 

“ Perhaps if she knew-” he began. 

“Of course she would free you and break 
her heart”—quickly. “And do you think 
I would let her ? I, of all people, to come 
between her and happiness. I tell you I 
would rather throw myself over there now,” 
looking into the dark water. 

He bit his lips and clenched his hands. 

“ I ought to have gone away sooner,” she 
continued. “ I knew I ought, but I love it all 
so. I will go to-morrow, and we must not 
meet again until you are married.” 

“ To-morrow,” he repeated bitterly, and 
looked at the jagged base of the Lye Rock. 
He might have been calculating hopefully 
upon their chance of being rescued too late. 

But at the same time a shout came to them 
through the gloom, and Mollie sprang to her 
feet. 

“ There ! there ! ” she cried excitedly. 
“ Don’t you see a dark speck ? It is a boat. 
Shout, Alan, shout! ” 

A few seconds later an answering shout 
came to them across the water, and Mollie 
burst into tears from relief and joy. 

Alan shouted again, and then turned to her. 

“ Say something to me, Mollie,” he breathed 
passionately, “ something to make me strong. 

I can’t let you go.” 

“ If you really care for me,” she answered 
bravely, “ you will show it by never, never 
letting Mabel know. It will be quite easy 
when I am gone. She is so good, it is 
impossible to help half-worshipping her.” 

He choked back the words that came 
throbbing to his lips, and shouted again to the 
fast approaching boat. 

And fifteen minutes later Mollie was folded 
in Mabel's arms, and Mabel’s lips were 
covering her face with kisses. 

[To be cojicluded.) 







IN THE WAY SHE SHOULD GO. 














MY LOVE IS 


LIKE A GARDEN FAIR. 


RONDEL. 


By G. D. LYNCH. 



My love is like a garden fair 
With fragrant flowers aglow, 

Where merle and mavis charm the air, 
And cooling streamlets flow ; 

Where bees and birds of plumage rare 
Flit brightly to and fro; 

My love is like a garden fair 
With fragrant flowers aglow. 


The sweet soft shadows linger there, 
The ze phyrs whisper low, 

And on their perfumed pinions bear 
This song, that all may know 
My love is like a garden fair 
With fragrant flowers aglow. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN HOUSEKEEPER; 

OR, 

HOW A BACHELOR TRIED TO MANAGE FOR HIMSELF. 


CHAPTER IV. 

One evening, when his house was about at its 
dustiest, and his mind, it must be confessed, 
was uneasy as to whether he had not mistaken 
his vocation, Andrew Ormond went to a vil¬ 
lage concert. 

They had a series of such entertainments 
every winter, for Heckencrow was a musical 
place—at least, that is what it thought itself. 

We two happened to be at the concert also, 
and sat immediately behind Ormond ; he was 
in the second row from the front, we re¬ 
member. 

It was not an extraordinary concert by any 
means. For a start there was a cantata sung 
by the Heckencrow Choral Society, and this 
was followed by a miscellaneous section, in 
which many of the notable musicians of the 
village took part. There was the little school- 
missus, with a voice as small and sweet as 
herself; the local tenor, with his affectations ; 
the pianist, with the wonderful feathers in her 
hat, and her thumps and bangs; the baritone 
comic vocalist, playing with great applause 
the part of Tom Fool ; the violin-solo per¬ 
former, with her supercilious smile and calm 
self-possessed face ; and, last'of all- 

Yes, last of all—and she deserves a para¬ 
graph to herself—at the very end of the 
programme, and immediately before the 
audience rose to their feet for “ God save the 
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Queen,” a young lady mounted the platform. 
She was a stranger to most who were there, 
for she had only recently come to reside in the 
neighbourhood, but her look of intelligence, 
enthusiasm, and good humour seemed to make 
everyone at once feel friendly. 

She was received with applause, and the de¬ 
monstrations of approval when she had finished 
her song were as great as those called forth by 
the comic vocalist, which, considering that it 
was a village concert, is saying a good deal. 

“ Who is that ? ” asked Ormond, turning 
round to us. “ The best kept to the last.” 

We told him, during the unsuccessful at¬ 
tempt to get the song repeated, that she was 
a Miss Alice Chapman whom we knew very 
well, whose widowed mother had taken a 
house—and a nice house it was too—about 
a mile out of Heckencrow, with the intention 
of being a permanent resident. 

“Good voice—good style—good looks,” 
remarked our friend in the tone of a man who 
had made up his mind. 

Then up got everybody; a verse of the 
National Anthem was sung, and we all dis¬ 
persed. Andrew Ormond’s way lay up the 
hill, ours lay down, so we saw no more of him 
that night. 

He walked home thinking about the enter¬ 
tainment, or rather about the songstress who 
had attracted his notice. He continued 
thinking of her as he lit his lamp and poked 


up his half-extinguished fire, as he boiled the 
kettle and ate his solitary supper. 

“ Is she what I think she is, or is what I 
think only the creature of my imagination ? ” 
said he to himself as he settled down with a 
book in hand and his feet on the fender, and 
this, seeiug he had only seen her for the first 
time an hour before, will strike everyone as 
having been a prudent reflection. 

On the following morning, being winter¬ 
time, he rose late, much later than an 
industrious housekeeper should. Iu con¬ 
sequence he was “ all behind ” in the fore¬ 
noon, and when at last he sat down to his 
desk, the putting of the house straight was 
almost all yet to be done. 

“ ICs all one,” thought he, looking from 
the window on the dreary weather outside. 
“ No one will come to-day.” 

But, sure enough, it was just the day on 
which the Princess came. 

And this is how that happened :— 

We two, walking home the previous night, 
had said one to the other that it would be a 
friendly thing to introduce Mrs. and Miss 
Chapman to Mr. Ormond. We had not a 
thought of match-making; no, it never en¬ 
tered our heads, which all who know us will 
readily believe. It only struck us that edu¬ 
cated, interesting people resident in the same 
neighbourhood reap a mutual benefit by know¬ 
ing each other. 
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There is no time like the present, so on the 
following afternoon we called on the ladies, 
and finding the introduction would be agree¬ 
able to them, and knowing well enough that 
it would be pleasing to Mr. Ormond, we took 
them with us to Castle Cottage. 

Nothing could have turned out better. The 
weather, the health of the village, the muddy 
roads, the first snowdrops in the garden, were 
soon passed over and we came to items of 
personal interest. 

Given the right sort of people, the establish¬ 
ment of friendship is one of the easiest things 
in the world, and that was the reflection in the 
minds of us two poor innocents when we 
heard Ormond and the two ladies parting 
with mutual assurances that they would be 
very glad to meet each other again. 

When we were walking afterwards through 
the village, Mrs. Chapman, who always had 
her eyes open, and had noticed how Ormond’s 
house looked as if it would be the better of a 
“redding up,” said, “It is clear that he does 
not keep Castle Cottage as it ought to be.” 

“True,” said her daughter; “it is not well 
done, but the wonder is to find it done at all.” 

Intimacy having thus began, one call led to 
another, and another to still another, until at 
last Andrew Ormond was a frequent visitor at 
the Chapmans’, and the two ladies came to 
know even more about his tastes and house¬ 
keeping difficulties and adventures than we di l. 

Alice, who had the best disposition in the 
world, felt a good deal of sympathy for him in 
what she thought his struggle with the im¬ 
possible, but the main attraction perhaps was 
iiislove of literature, which met with a ready 
response from the intellectual hunger existing 
in her own mind. Her mother also took kindly 
to him ; she was less pronounced in manner 
than Alice, quiet and gentle, and with an 
air of the West End about her that had a 
certain charm for refined natures like that of 
Ormond. 

By the time winter and spring were over, 
and early summer in all its beauty was showing 
itself in Heckencrow, our friend stood with the 
Chapmans on the footing of a familiar friend. 
We noticed too that his housekeeping had 
considerably improved. Things were not as 
dusty as they used to be, and there was an air 
of comparative neatness and brightness about 
his suiroundings that looked just as if he were 
desirous of pleasing somebody’s eye. 

In the beginning of June it happened that 
Alice wished to make a sketch of the old 
castle, the north wall of which, we have men¬ 
tioned, formed the southern boundary to the 
garden of Castle Cottage. The light for her 
purpose was best a little before dinner-time, 
and thus it fell out that Andrew Ormond was 
bold enough to ask her and her mother to take 
their evening meal with him. 

It did not matter, did it, that they should 
m dee themselves quite at home at his house ? 
Alice promised she would help in getting 
dinner ready—if he gave leave, be it under¬ 
stood—but Ormond declared that though 
making no pretensions to being either an Ude, 
Careme, Soyer, or Francatelli, he thought he 
could manage very well by himself. He would 
be the culinary artist, and the waiting at table 
would be done by a little girl, the daughter of 
one of the villagers. 

It was to be a plain repast—lamb and mint 
sauce, new potatoes and broccoli, gooseberry 
tart and Devonshire junket. Nothing could 
be simpler. And the cooking was to be done 
with a new mineral oil stove in which Ormond 
had invested—such a treasure ! It saved no 
end of trouble compared with a coal fire, 
especially in summer time, and could perform 
at least half-a-dozen cooking operations at 
once, could in fact turn out a good dinner with 
a surprisingly small expenditure of trouble. 
At least, that is what the advertisements said. 

The day came, and with it came Mrs. and 


Miss Chapman. Ormond had the dinner- 
table laid as nice as a picture, and after his 
guests had paid him a compliment on that 
subject, they went to the top of the garden, 
where, beside a moss-grown bank and under a 
high hedge Alice proceeded with her sketch. 

But before they went out of doors Ormond, 
who expected the arrival of the little girl, 
Polly McArthur, every minute, went into the 
kitchen and left this note in large letters on 
the dresser where she would be sure to see it : 

“Polly, be sure to baste the meat and 
attend to the vegetables. And don’t forget to 
look to the tart.” 

In this way he made sure as he thought—for 
Polly was a knowing character—that every¬ 
thing would be done to a turn. 

Whilst Alice was busy with her sketching, he 
entertained her mother by giving an account of 
the old castle. It was a subject to which he 
had devoted attention, and it never failed to 
rouse his antiquarian enthusiasm to such a 
pitch that there was hardly any stopping him 
once he got fairly embarked on it. 

He began with the first Baron Winwood, 
•who built the castle in the year in which 
Edward I. of England came to the throne, and 
then, with his vivid imagination, proceeded to 
people the old building with generation after 
generation of Winwoods—a cantankerous 
family enough, always at loggerheads with 
their neighbours, many of them eminent in the 
service of the State, but not a few held in the 
utmost detestation not only on their own 
ancestral lands at Heckencrow, but in the 
wider sphere of political life. 

When he had arrived at the execution of the 
last of the race for taking part in the rebellion 
of 1745, he heard Polly McArthur opening the 
garden gate, and noticed her going round to 
the kitchen door to take up her important 
duties. 

It never struck him that she was much later 
than he expected. How should it ? Pie had 
the headsman’s axe, as it were, in hand, about 
to deliver the fatal blow, and at such a moment 
what were roast lamb, new potatoes, and 
gooseberry tarts to him ? 

The Jacobite head rolled in the sawdust, 
and at that instant Polly came running up the 
hill, and all she had breath left to say was— 

“Oh, sir, the stove do smoke very bad.” 

“I’ll tell you when I come back how the 
castle was dismantled,” said Ormond, and off 
he went with rapid strides. 

Sure enough the stove could hardly have 
smoked worse. The wicks had been turned 
up too high and there being no one in attend¬ 
ance, the first error had been uncorrected, and 
bad had grown to worse, till never was seen 
such smoke in a house before. It would have 
passed for a sample of a London fog—a total 
eclipse in the kitchen and a partial eclipse in 
the hall and dining-room, for the door had 
unfortunately been left open. 

Blacks were everywhere. The snow-white 
linen was spotted with them, there were blacks 
on the bread, blacks in the salad-bowl, blacks 
in the Devonshire junket, blacks in the cream. 
What looked so bright, inviting and appetising 
a little time ago was now all sooty and spoiled. 

What a blessing it is to be a philosopher! 
Ormond took in the situation at a glance and 
had for his first thought an inclination to give 
Polly a scolding for coming late, but his second 
thought was that it was as much his fault as 
hers, so all he did say was only, “ Polly, like 
a good girl, turn out the stove and open the 
windows.” 

Then he returned to the top of the garden, 
vexed and annoyed, no doubt, but without the 
air of his plumage having been ruffled in the 
slightest. Instead, however, of resuming his 
narrative at the dismantling of the old castle, 
he told his friends what had happened. 

“ What shall we do ? ” said he. 

“Why,” said Alice, who, together with her 


mother, had been laughing heartily at his 
description of the smoke, “ the nicest thing we 
can do is to have dinner out on the lawn. 
What an evening for it, too ! Just you go on 
telling mother about the castle and let me help 
Polly.” 

It was said on the spur of the moment. On 
the spur of the moment Ormond accepted her 
aid, and so Alice that evening made herself 
much at home at Castle Cottage. 

The dinner on the lawn—soon served under 
the superintendence of Alice—was a success ; 
more enjoyable, they all thought, than it would 
have been indoors. The meat, it is true, was 
overdone and rather dry; the vegetables, too, 
were overdone, and they had to do without the 
junket. But it is questionable if they paid 
much attention to what they ate. What 
remained afterwards in memory was their own 
good spirits, the feeling of friendliness, the 
absence of restraint, the soft evening light, the 
birds singing in the shrubbery, and the perfume 
of the pinks. 

Ormond saw the ladies home, and as he 
walked back from their house to his own he 
took a resolution towards which he had been 
advancing for some months. He would ask 
Alice to share with him the life of Castle 
Cottage. 

There would be an end, it is true, of all his 
fine theories and experiments, but what does it 
matter if theory gets smashed up provided we 
fall on practice that makes us happy! A 
bachelor running his show all by himself is, he 
saw, a poor creature the instant she appears 
to whom he gives his heart. Previous to that 
it is all right; after that all wrong. 

But what would Alice say to it ? was the 
question. 

He put the matter to the test on the follow¬ 
ing day. This not being a love-story, but 
only the record of some difficulties of a lone 
bachelor, all we need say is that Alice’s 
answer made unnecessary Ormond’s further 
study of the problem of every man his own 
housekeeper. 

Both to him and to her it was the happiest 
thing that could have happened. Everyone 
said so and wished them well, except Miss 
Euphemia Leslie. She had heard the tale of 
the dinner from Polly, who was a little news- 
bag if ever there was one. Disappointed that 
her own schemes had miscarried, she had a 
fling at our friends, and gave out that Mr. 
Ormond was about to marry Miss Chapman 
for no other reason than that his stove 
smoked. 

They were married in the autumn, and may 
all weddings be as happy as theirs has turned 
out. 

* * * * 

The day after their return from the wedding 
tour, Alice put her head out of a window that 
overlooked the back yard of Castle Cottage. 
“ What is that you are burning ? ” she asked 
of Andrew, who seemed to have his hands full 
of business. 

“ Come out and see,” answered he. 

And when she went out she found he had 
made a fire and was burning papers. 

“ You are just in time,” he remarked, “ to 
see the end of now a quite useless manuscript,” 
and as he spoke the breeze caught the topmost 
sheet and wafted it up into the apple-tree, 
and in floating past Alice she noticed that the 
flame was in the act of licking out the 
words— 

“ The Neiv Man; or, Wo?na)i Entirely 
Dispensed With.” 

It looked like the triumph of woman ; yes, 
that it did. 

* * * $ 

And so ends this authentic narrative, the 
moral of which—should a moral be called for 
—is that man is the better for having a wife 
provided he can get the right one. 

[the end.] 
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PART IV. 

ABROAD. 

OME sixty years 
ago, a famous 
F renchman 
wrote, “ On -pent 
ne pas aimer les 
Anglais ; c'est 
impossible de ne 
pas les estimer: ” 
—anglice , “ One 
may uot love the 
English; it is 
impossible not to 
esteem them.” 

The remark is 
here translated, 
because in the 
misrendering of 
an English girl lying beside the writer of this 
paper, the Frenchman is represented as saying: 
“ One cannot love the English,” as though he 
had said on ne peut pas, instead of on pent 


ne pas. 

The dictum is interesting as illustrating one 
of the niceties of the French language, while 
it is perhaps still more interesting as showing 
what was some sixty years ago the feeling of 
so representative a Frenchman as was Lamar¬ 
tine in regard to the English, a term here used 
as it is used in France to denote all those who 
speak the English language. 

With the lapse of time that feeling, it would 
seem, has been greatly modified, with the 
result that to-day some of the most represen¬ 
tative men and women of France refuse alike 
their love and their respect to the English, in 
great part known to them only as trippers of 
the class which at its best does not know the 
English for honnetete. 

That word, which looks as if it meant 
merely honesty, so far from meaning merely 
that means honesty plus politeness, an exqui¬ 
site French combination of rectitude and 
grace, to comprehend which, still more to 
illustrate which, is not given to the ordinary 
tripper. 

Hence a case like this, which is recounted 
as set forth by the English girl who in it acted 
the part of the ordinary tripper. 

This girl, on being asked with whose per¬ 
mission she treated a private property as a 
public thoroughfare, replied— 

“ I took French leave.” 

“ Pardon me, mademoiselle,” said coldly 
the lady in possession, “ you took English 
leave.” 

The tripper laughed, but not so gaily as to 
hide that she experienced a feeling which was 
not unqualified mirth. The Frenchwoman 
relented. 

“ I believe you are a nice child,” she said— 
the tripper was twenty and odd years old, but 
the Frenchwoman was thrice that age. “ Take 
French leave, and—proceed.” 

The tripper “ proceeded ” in a state which 
she describes as “jolly ashamed.” 

A time was when an English humorist 
wrote, “ The French have a gay way of treat¬ 
ing everything that is great.” It appears to 
be in imitation of this proceeding that a 
certain type of English person of to-day treats 
with levity everything that is serious, whence 
such paradoxical phrasing as “jolly ashamed.” 
Unhappily the German spoke truth who 
declared that an imitator always rushes from 
the great. Vo the enormous, from the strange to 
the impossible, and his compatriot, Kant, was 
equally right in maintaining that the English 
are bad at imitation, a censure which is perhaps 
a compliment in disguise. Could English 
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girls be but brought to believe this, they 'would 
on the one part treat things serious seriously, 
and on the other part they would not—at all 
events in France—interlard their English with 
French words pronounced, they quite mis¬ 
takenly imagine, in a French manner. The 
situations arising from that proceeding are 
sometimes of a comical nature. Thus a 
Frenchwoman not very long ago asked an 
English girl— 

“ What is the English for ‘ sang-froid ?' 

“ ‘ Sang-froid ’ is English,” was the reply. 

“ The thing is,” replied the Frenchwoman, 
“ but the word—even as you pronounce it—is 
surely French.” 

“Oh, well, yes, it’s French—too,” was 
the answer of John Bull’s daughter. 

The Frenchwoman w r oke echo with her 
laughter. 

The young English-speaking person who 
refuses admiration to be it what it may in 
foreign lands is alike wonderful, whether her 
home be south or north of Tweed. It was the 
English capital in the case of the girl who 
termed Cannes “ a villary sort of place,” and 
it was the Scotch capital in the case of her 
who surprised a Genevan assembly who were 
discussing Brittany by saying, “ What I, for 
my part, miss in Brittany are grand lofty 
mountains like the Grampians.” 

To speak within sight of the Alps, where 
they tower to the height of Mont Blanc, of the 
Grampians as “ grand lofty mountains ” is to 
go out of one’s way to rouse contumelious 
laughter, and such "was the laughter aroused 
by the speech of the Scottish maiden. 

There is a type of German woman so 
common in these islands that it is matter for 
comprehensible surprise to find that she does 
not compose a major portion of the population 
of the home-country. None the less is it 
regrettable that an English girl temporarily 
residing in the Prussian capital should have 
allowed herself to voice openly her glee 
hereat in the words, “ It has been such a 
pleasant surprise tome to find that all German 
women don’t wear cotton gloves and cringe.” 

The kind of German woman to whom 
reference was thus made is somewhat unduly 
humble. As for the kind of gloves for which 
she show's a preference, it is possible to 
attach too much importance to a detail in 
dress. 

In the same w'ay it is possible to draw con¬ 
clusions too sweeping from details in conduct. 
“ She never cuts twine, and before lending you 
a book she covers it with newspaper,” so an 
English girl said of a German girl to the 
present writer, adding, “ Sort of girl one 
really can’t know.” 

So greatly have ideas on mercy among the 
wise been modified since a great man of 
ancient Greece averred that the smallest 
misdemeanour no less than the greatest merited 
death that the odds are that there will not be 
found twenty thoughtful English persons to 
uphold this countrywoman of theirs in her 
implied assertion that a girl of another nation¬ 
ality, with necessarily another code of the fit, 
should—nay, must—be placed outside the pale 
of recognition as practising economy which 
takes the form of unknotting twine, and 
caution which takes the form of covering a 
book with newspaper. 

The Gennans, with whom it is a custom to 
regulate social matters by statute, have among 
their police injunctions one w'hich dates back 
to the year 1612, and which will be found in 
the statute books of Frankfort-on-the-Maine. 
By it there is enjoined upon the residents in 
that towm that no nation shall ridicule another 
on account of its language, costume or customs, 


and Young.” 

the nation that infringes this law to be liable 
to punishment in the person of its discredit¬ 
able representative. 

A very good statute, that. 

It may be conceded here that for one 
English girl wffio openly casts ridicule on 
German customs with the desire to be heard 
by Germans, nine such girls express them¬ 
selves in contempt of the country in w'hich 
they are for the time being sojourners in 
ignorance of the fact that the bell-like quality of 
their voices and the wfide knowledge of their 
language renders their remarks to each other 
liable to be heard and understood by other 
persons near (and sometimes far). The pain 
thus inflicted is especially keen when the 
subject of discussion is the kindly if not always 
successful effort made by Germans to give to 
English visitors to their country viands dressed 
in the English manner. 

“What did she give you in the way of 
food ? ” was asked of a London girl, the 
question having reference to a lady of Munich 
named by name some moments before. 

“Oh, tepid beefsteaks blue in the middle, 
by w'ay of being English,” w'as the answer, 
addressed to the questioner, but heard by 
full a dozen other persons, among them a 
kinsman of the lady who had so lamentably 
failed in catering for the young Englishwoman. 

It is not that English girls are always—or 
even often—of set purpose unamiable in their 
language wffien abroad. The following collo¬ 
quy appears to me to illustrate that fact. 
I he speakers were a German University 
professor and the daughter of an English 
University professor. 

“How do you like Germany?” asked the 
German. 

“Oh, very much ! I love your quiet tinpot 
w'ays.” 

“ ‘ Tinpot w'ays ? ’ ” repeated the German 
scholar, and his face said further, “ Interpret.” 

She interpreted and added— 

“ I haven’t offended you, have I ? ” 

“ No, you have only surprised me,” replied 
the German professor, who was fairly gasping. 

Yet Germans are not easily surprised by 
English persons; still less often are they 
moved to loud laughter by them. That, 
however, sometimes happens, and in the 
deeming of this w'riter is a thing not to be 
censured in the case of a conversation taking 
such a turn as did the one given below. 

“ I so dislike German music.” 

The speaker was an English girl, wffio 
addressed a German officer. 

“You prefer Italian ? ” 

“No.” 

“ Scandinavian ? ” 

“No.” 

“ French ? ” 

“No.” 

The German here rightly concluded that 
the music preferred by his companion was 
English, and forthw'ith illustrated the truth of 
Kingsley’s dictum that no one on earth can 
laugh like a German. 

As often as not the person scandalised by 
the young Englishwoman abroad is a fellow 
Englishwoman. This happened last year in 
connection with an episode on a Rhine 
steamer, which recalls a story told by a fine 
English poet as illustrating the misappre¬ 
hension of epithets. 

“ When I first looked on the Falls of the 
Clyde,” says Coleridge, “I was unable to find 
a word to express my feelings. At last a man, 
a stranger to me, w'ho arrived at the same 
time, said, * How' majestic ! ’ 

“It was the precise term, and I turned round, 
and was saying, ‘ Thank you, sir ! that is the 
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exact word for it,” when he added eodem jlatu , 

4 Yes ! how very pretty ! ’ ” 

To supplement “majestic” with “very 
pretty ” is to show a want of intellectual 
balance, but the admirer of the Clyde com¬ 
mitted himself less grievously than did the 
admirer of the Rhine, who, in the person of 
one Ethel nearing that age which in law is 
recognised as adult, met the speech, “Isn’t 
the river here lovely ? ” addressed to her under 
the shadow of the Lorelei, with an answer in 
the affirmative supplemented by a word which, 
as Mrs. Grundy reports the matter, “ sounded 
like £ rippling.’ ” That word was one quite as 
little adapted to carry on the idea underlying 
“lovely,” as “very pretty” is adapted to 
carry on that underlying “majestic.” 

It was a grievance with the Ethel who thus 
murdered English that few of her German 
intimates could pronounce her Christian name. 
These persons called her by a sibilant variation 
of Ethel which made the word strongly re¬ 
semble the German name for long-ears (. Esel). 
The lamentable truth is that there are full as 
many Germans who cannot pronounce the 
name Ethel as there are English persons who 
cannot pronounce the name Goethe. The 
Ethel under consideration here was herself one 
of the latter class, the name of the author of 
Faust as pronounced by her being Gerty. It 
is, however, only fair to her to say that, while 
she thus pronounced the name Goethe, she 
would not have thus written it. Also she 
would not have spelt with a final r the name 
which she pronounced Heiner , a pronun¬ 
ciation which would have fired the satirist in 
the poet who wrote, in his own characteristic 
vein of humour— 

“ The town of Dusseldorf is very beautiful, 
and, when afar from it one thinks of it ancl 
happens to have been born there, strange 
thoughts come crowding. I was born there, 
and my impulse this moment is to return 
home. And when I say home, I mean the 
Volkerstrasse and the house in which I was 
born. This house will once be very remarkable, 
and I have sent word to the old woman who is 
owner of it not to sell it for her life. For the 
whole edifice, she would now get scarce as 
much as alone the donations will mount to 
which in time to come the high-born, green- 
veiled Englishwoman will give to the maid¬ 
servant who will show her the room in which 
I saw the light of day.” 

This conception of a daughter of Albion in 
no way harmonises with the pronunciation of 
the name Heine as Heiner. 

While it cannot unhappily be denied that 
the young Englishwoman abroad expresses 
herself more often in depreciation of others 
than of herself, they wrong her who assert 
that she is self-endeared to the point of seeing 
no fault in herself. 

44 You speak German admirably,” was said 
not long ago to an English girl who spoke 
German with rare ease and fluency. 

44 You are quite mistaken.” she answered. 
44 The actual fact is that after years spent in 
Germany I cannot say 4 Ach ! ’ still less 4 Acli 
so! ’ 4 Ja so ! ’ as Germans do. We’re fools 
at language.” 

It was a pity perhaps that she expressed 
herself so forcibly, and that she used the 
plural pronoun; still here was a distinctly 
self-depreciating speech made by an English 
girl. 

The young Englishwoman in Italy still 
arrests attention as she did in the days when a 
peasant pulled up short, exclaiming, 44 Ah, 
poverina, n’ ha che una gamba ! ” (“ Ah, poor 
young lady, she has but one leg! ”), the 
exclamation being called forth by the sight 
of a young Englishwoman riding on a side¬ 
saddle. That young Englishwoman belonged 
to the days of green veils, when English¬ 
women would appear to have won all hearts 
abroad, as still some do, while other some do 


not. Of these other some is a young 
Englishwoman who exclaimed one day of last 
summer, as she stood, not alone, viewing an 
Italian landscape of extraordinary beauty set 
against a sky of the blue colour that among 
English painters Turner alone could ap¬ 
proximately picture— 

“All It’ly somehow looks to me exactly 
like a coloured print.” 

A thing like that would be better left 
unsaid, and strictures passed on Italy by 
persons who call that country 44 It’ly ” would 
also be as well withheld. 

So far there has been nothing said of the 
English girl who overrates foreign products. 
She is rare, but she exists. As one of a party 
discussing Tennyson at a house in Florence, 
she said, 44 After all, he is not to be compared 
with Dante, or even Shakespeare.” 

It is fitting that Dante should be honoured, 
and especially that he should be honoured in 
Florence, but it is not fitting thus to marshal 
him and Shakespeare. 

The type of English girl who sees in all 
Italy a coloured print might be expected to 
bring relish to the more sober beauties of a 
Dutch landscape. The fact is, however, that, 
essentially captious as she is, Holland no 
more than Italy escapes her satire. Hence 
such a speech as this, made in reference to 
canals, a large number of which are certainly 
green-mantled— 

“The whole of Holland is swimming in 
mint-sauce.” 

A speech like that gives denial to the 
assertion of a learned man, 44 It is quite easy 
not to say clever things.” The girl who said 
that clever thing, and moreover said it in a 
company largely composed of Hollanders, 
would have found it very hard to refrain from 
saying it. 

Repartee being a form of wit in which the 
Dutch do not excel, the young Englishwoman 
seldom comes of! worst in her verbal en¬ 
counters with the natives of Holland. Once 
in a while, however, she is nonplussed. This 
was the case in a conversation which took 
place between a London girl and a denizen ot 
the Hague. These persons had been dis¬ 
cussing the difference between the English 
and Dutch social code; the latter taking its 
character from the fact that the national ideal 
of the Dutch is, as has been pointed out, the 
“makklyk,” to wit, the comfortable. 

44 Personally, I don’t like your customs,” 
said the English girl with some excess of 
candour, “and, anyway, in England they 
wouldn’t do.” 

44 Do what ? ” said the Dutchman. 

An Englishman anear laughed, and the 
English girl collapsed. 

Here it may be conceded that there are few 
things more difficult to the average native of 
these islands than to meet the incessant 
demand of foreigners for paraphrases of 
idiomatic English, while it is well-nigh 
impossible to the English-speaking person 
who hails from one or other of the Celtic 
border countries to preserve gravity in face of 
the ludicrous blunders made by foreigners 
whose knowledge of English is imperfect. 
Thus a Dutch painter was some two years ago 
asked by an Irish admirer of a picture by him 
in which a solemn subject was treated in a 
large and impressive manner— 

44 What are you painting this for ? ” 

41 A public house,” was the answer of the 
man, who meant a public building. 

The Irishwoman much offended him by 
bursting into laughter. 

In that the mistake was merely diverting, 
but in some cases the mistakes of foreigners 
are such as to impart to their speech that 
charm to which a Latin writer has given the 
name of curiosa felicitas. Thus, what could 
be more happy than the phrasing of the 
following—a young Frenchwoman spoke— 44 A 


shop-window attacked my attention ” ; what 
could please more than a compliment con¬ 
veyed in the words—again a Frenchwoman 
spoke—“The dispositions of your rooms are 
charming ” ; or how could a Swedish lady 
whose bonnet was chosen with nice regard to 
the colour of her hair be more delightfully 
described than she was by another Swedish 
lady in the words, 44 A fair lady in a fair 
bonnet”? To say, as does the average 
English girl, that such phrasing is 44 bad 
English ” is to be guilty of what the re¬ 
nowned Mrs. Malaprop termed 44 a derange¬ 
ment of epitaphs,” for the epithet 44 bad ” is 
in no wise applicable to English at once so 
witty and so pretty. 

Peculiar to no country, and certainly not 
peculiar to England, is the type of girl whose 
kindly desire is to help foreigners in speaking 
her language, but who, in acting as instructor, 
herself employs questionable phrasing. To 
such a girl was said by a German, the remark 
having reference to a new writer— 

44 Fie is a start-up.” 

44 You should say upstart,” came the 
correction. 

44 Shakespeare says start-up,” demurred the 
German. 

44 Shakespeare’s English is all wrong,” said 
the countrywoman of Shakespeare. 

44 Brrrrrr! ” said the German. 

That use of 44 all wrong ” was ill-advised. 
Ill-advised, too, was the use on the part of 
another English girl of the word 44 instead.” 
Said this English girl to a Frenchwoman with 
whom she resided in Paris— 

44 We set out for church to attend a service, 
but were too late, so went to the Bon Marche 
instead.” 

4 4 4 Instead ’ ? ” repeated the Frenchwoman 
on a note of expostulation. 

44 You are just like my father,” was 
answered. “ FLe pulls me up all the time like 
that.” 

44 And you do not mend ? ” 

44 Oh, yes, I—mend.” 

The word was repeated dubiously, the 
speaker not primarily attaching to it a 
figurative meaning, but rather one which 
called to mind the plying of a needle. 

The Frenchwoman smiled. It is rarely 
that a Frenchwoman does not smile in 
conversation with a young Englishwoman. 
At times she is inwardly smiling when out¬ 
wardly she is grave. ' This was the case with 
the Frenchwoman between whom and an 
English girl there took place the following 
dialogue, the Frenchwoman speaking first— 

44 1 hope you can come to my reception, 
mademoiselle.” 

44 1 don’t think I can, thank you.” 

“Don’t you? Well, in case you find you 
can come-” 

44 Ah, I’m afraid you mustn’t hope for that.” 

“‘Hope’ for that.” These words it was 
that caused the Frenchwoman to be inwardly 
smiling while outwardly she was grave. 

One likes to think that sometimes while 
others are laughing at England’s daughters 
abroad, they are no less laughing at them¬ 
selves, in that matter like one Edith who 
wailed at a Continental table d'hote — 

44 The sugar is not sweet here, the salt is 
not salt, the-” 

Here there was a pause. 

44 Go on,” said a native of the country 
encouragingly. 

44 No, I won’t,” said the English girl, 
qualifying this speech by adding, 44 It’s not 
that I can’t think of other things.” 

44 Of course not,” was conceded. 44 Even I 
can think of some. The water is not wet.” 

“It is not as wet as in England,” said the 
English girl; but they who assert that she 
said this gravely slander her. She said it 
with a laugh that would not be kept back. 

(To be continued.) 
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PART II. 

Finger-stalls and other things. 

There are few houses 
in which there is not 
occasionally a demand 
for a linger or thumb- 
stall, and the usual 
refuge in these emer¬ 
gencies is the finger of 
an old kid glove. A 
much more comfort¬ 
able and more whole¬ 
some finger-stall is 
knitted with the same 
kind of cotton that 
was recommended for 
the bandages, and as 
several stalls can be 
knitted from one skein 
of cotton, and the 
knitting itself is rapidly 
accomplished, these 
should be within reach 
of all who have 
wounded fingers. 

The bandages de¬ 
scribed in Part I. were 
all knitted with two 
needles, but a finger¬ 
stall requires four 
needles, as it is nearly 
all knitted in rounds. 
Commence with two 
needles and cast on 
5 stitches. 

1 st and 2nd Rows. 
—Plain. 

3 rd R ow . —K nit I, 
make a stitch by picking up a stitch from the 
previous row and knitting it, knit 3, make 1, 
knit 1. 

4 th and 5 th Rows. —Plain. 

()th Row. —Knit 1, make 1, knit 5, make I, 
knit 1. 

7/// Row. —Plain. 

8/7/ Roiv. —Knit 2 together, make 2 by 
putting the thread twice over the needle, knit 
2 together, knit 1, knit 2 together, make 2 
(over twice), knit 2 together. 

9 th Row. —Knit 2, purl 1, knit 4, purl 1, 
knit 1. 

10/7/ to 35 th Row. —Plain. 

36 th Row. —Knit 1, make 1 by picking up 
a stitch from last row and knitting it, knit 7, 
make 1, knit 1. 

37*7/ to 40 th Ro 7 c>. —Plain. 

4 1st Row. —Knit 1, make 1, knit 9, make 1, 
knit 1. 

42 nd to 45 th Row. —Plain. 


467// Row .—Knit 1, make 1, knit 11, 
make 1, knit 1. 

Increase in every alternate row as in the last 
row, until you have 21 stitches on the needle, 
then cast on 10 stitches. Divide the stitches 
upon three needles thus, n, 10, 10, and knit 
in rounds for 60 rounds. Then begin to 
narrow thus : * knit 2 together, knit 1 ; repeat 
from * to the end of the round. Knit a plain 
round. Repeat these two rounds once more, 
break off the cotton, leaving an end. Thread 
a darning needle with this, and run it into the 
stitches upon the needles, draw them close 
and fasten off securely on the wrong side. 
Run a tape or ribbon through the two holes 
at the lower end to tie round the wrist. 

It is obvious that finger-stalls are required 
in many different sizes to suit all cases. When 
thick dressings or poultices are used, a much 
wider stall is necessary than when a simple 
bandage of linen goes beneath it, or for a 
thumb it would necessarily be shorter and 
broader, but in so simple a piece of knitting it 
should be easy to vary the size and shape so 
as to suit all circumstances. Some people 
prefer a black finger-stall, in which black 
knitting silk may be used instead of white 
cotton ; but in many cases it is undesirable to 
put any dyed material near a wound. These 
white stalls can be so easily washed that two 
or three should make it possible to keep 
a wounded finger always quite fresh and 
clean. 

An Abdominal Belt. 

Abdominal belts of wool are a preventa¬ 
tive of, as well as an assistance in the cure 
of, many complaints, such as dyspepsia, 
dysentery and others. By far the most 
convenient belt is a long piece of knitting 
measuring from five to eight inches in 
width, according to the size of the wearer, 
and from five feet to three yards in length ; 
that is, whatever length will go in a slightly 
spiral direction three times round the body; 
one end should be pointed so as to fasten 
tidily with a small safety pin. About five 
ounces of nice soft fingering wool makes a 
medium-sized belt. Two steel or bone 
needles, number 10 or 11, are necessary. 
Garter stitch shrinks less in washing than 
any other stitch, and it is in consequence 
the most profitable one to use for a belt ; 
natural-coloured wool also shrinks less than 
white. 

Cast on 2 stitches. Knit in rows, in¬ 
creasing 1 stitch at the beginning of each 
until you have the desired width, then con¬ 
tinue to knit without increasing until you 
complete the proper length, and cast off. 


A Self-Helper. 

In hospitals there, are generally convenient 
arrangements suspended from the ceiling by 
means of which patients who are helpless 
from accident or any older cause can often 
move themselves in bed Lorn one position to 
another without having to call for assistance. 
These arrangements are, however, impossible 
in most private houses, and the only thing to 
be done when such a contrivance becomes 
desirable is to try to make the best substitute 
for it. A length of rope with a strong loop 
at either end to pass over the knob of a bed¬ 
post can often be made into a convenient 
helper. The rope should be sufficiently long 
for the patient to be able to catch the centre of 
it with ease. A rope, however, is a hard 
thing for tender hands made soft by long 
illness, and the place where the invalid will 
grasp it should have half a yard or more 
lapped thickly with wadding, and then 
covered with soft wool knitting. A long, 
straight piece of garter or stocking-web stitch 
should be folded round the padded rope and 
joined along the two edges. This soft, warm 
pad then makes a comfortable contrivance for 
the invalid, and enables him to retain some of 
that pleasant independence which all are so 
loath to part with. 

Susan M. Shearman. 



POINTED END OF BELT. 



FINGER-STALL. 


LADY DYE'S REPARATION. 


CHAPTER XI. 

There was only one person in the 
college who heard the story of that visit 
to Mademoiselle Coralie. After a week 
or two had gone by, Geraldine let Ange- 
lique into the secret. In spite of her 
protestations of unbelief, the girl had 
never succeeded in banishing Coralie’s 
words from her mind. 

“ Do you think we did wrong in going 
to her, Angelique ? ” she asked, “ We 
deceived Madame, of course ; but I 


By SARAH DOUDNEY. 

wasn’t thinking of that. I mean—is 
it wrong to try to look into the 
future ?” 

Angelique hesitated for a moment. 
She did not like being forced into giving 
her opinion. 

“It is unwise, to say the least,” she 
answered at last. “ At this moment 
you would be happier if you hadn’t 
made the attempt. Do what is right, 
and leave the results with God. Let 
the light that shines upon your path 


come straight from heaven. The cross- 
lights only confuse and bewilder the 
soul.” 

‘•‘You are never confused,” said 
Geraldine impulsively. 

“Mine is a very simple life, you 
know,” replied Angelique in her quiet 
voice. “If I’m not impatient, it is 
because I have no great expectations. 
You and Dye are looking forward to 
many things which will not come to me. 
I am a poor girl—I have no position in 
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society—I must just plod on in the 
working-day world.” 

Geraldine looked at her silently for a 
moment. Then a softer expression crept 
over her face, and tears rose to her 
eyes. 

“Angelique, it’s a shame!” she 
cried. “You ought not to be poor— 
you ought not to work. Instead of 
being exalted you are kept low, and yet 
no one could ever be more humble in 
soul. It seems as if the good were 
chastised, and the proud were lifted up 
over their heads. I wish I had the 
management of things ! ” 

“I don’t, dear,” said Angelique, 
smiling. “ You would make a dreadful 
muddle. As for me, the valley is the 
best place. And pray don’t trick me 
out in imaginary virtues; I am only an 
everyday person, full of faults.” 

She went away with a little farewell 
wave of the hand, one of those graceful 
gestures peculiar to herself. Long after 
she had gone, Geraldine sat and medi¬ 
tated. There was something in Ange¬ 
lique which always baffled while it 
charmed her. She could not tell exactly 
what it was. 

The spring came, turning the old 
gardens of the College into a paradise. 
At the bottom of the grounds ran the 
little river, spanned by a pretty bridge ; 
and on the other side of the bridge the 
ground was broken up into hillocks, 
overgrown with gorse and wild flowers. 
It was not until you had pursued a 
winding path among these knolls that 
you found yourself on the edge of a deep 
dell. 

Looking down into this basin you saw 
at first only a dense mass of foliage; 
but presently you caught sight of a 
column of smoke ascending among the 
matted boughs. And then, if you noticed 
some steps cut rudely in the side of the 
dell, you might descend into the bottom, 
and come upon a tiny cottage nestling 
deep among the trees. 

The little dwelling was not much 
better than a hut, and Mrs. Grain lived 
there quite alone. She was a French 
peasant who had married an Englishman 
and found herself poor and widowed in 
old age. But poverty and widowhood 
were accepted with that cheerfulness 
which is one of the many charms of her 
race. She never begged nor canted nor 
whined, but worked vigorously and 
quietly, preserving a kind of dignity 
through all her privations. Madame 
Courvoisier admired her courage, and 
was always her friend. 

It was not long before Angelique 
discovered Mrs. Grain, and found the 
little cottage quite a refuge. The sight 
of that homely face, brown and wrinkled, 
often soothed her when things had gone 
amiss, and the good woman’s simple 
faith confirmed and strengthened her 
own. 

She could not afford to take a holiday 
at Easter; but the accounts of Lucie’s 
health were cheering. The doctor, too, 
wrote interesting letters telling of his 
travelling experiences ; and she was 
grateful for the well-being of those she 
loved. Grateful and tranquil, and j^et 
those who watched her closely sometimes 
thought that she was a little sad. 


As the days lengthened and the earth 
grew warm with the smile of the sun, 
Angelique spent many a spare hour 
sitting on the doorstep of the cottage, 
sometimes reading aloud while the old 
woman worked, or helping her in her 
mending and sewing. At the back of 
the dwelling there was a rough garden 
where flowers and vegetables flourished, 
and a great bed of lilies of the valley 
reminded Angelique of the days at 
Narrowfield. Sweet days, they seemed 
far off, as if they were part of another 
life-time ! She wondered if the old 
sexton watched the flowers growing over 
Amy Severne’s grave. 

Whitsuntide was drawing near when 
Mrs. Pearson’s sister-in-law came to 
stay with her at Guildford—a certain 
Mrs. Moss, whose face was distinctly 
Jewish. She was a romantic woman, 
rich enough to indulge the whims that 
came frequently into her head, and 
always looking out for a new sensation. 
The College girls laughed at her; and 
yet she interested them, chiefly, it must 
be owned, on account of her wonderful 
collection of jewels. 

One afternoon, just before the tea- 
hour, Mrs. Pearson’s carriage turned in 
at the College gates, and Mrs. Moss, 
with a twinkle of diamonds about her, 
was sitting by her sister-in-law’s side. 
Geraldine, who was sauntering with 
Angelique on the lawn, went forward to 
speak to the two ladies as they got out 
at the door. Almost at the same 
moment Dye came towards them, and 
two or three of the elder girls joined the 
group. 

“Mrs. Moss is full of a new idea,” 
Mrs. Pearson began. “ She always 
has a new idea, you know; and this 
time it isn’t at all bad.” 

“What is it?” Geraldine asked. 
“ Do tell us all about it before you see 
Madame! ” 

“ But Madame won’t object. It is so 
very simple,” Mrs. Moss exclaimed. 

“Oh, no, she won’t object!” said 
Mrs. Pearson confidently. “Well, it is 
a competition that is proposed. My 
sister offers a turquoise necklet for the 
best wreath of flowers. The turquoises 
are very fine indeed, so the prize will be 
worth winning.” 

There were expressions of delight from 
the girls. Had Mrs. Moss brought the 
necklet ? They all wanted to see it 
dreadfully. 

A little later they did see it. Certainly 
it was a lovely thing, and the stones 
were of great size, convex-oval, of the 
most perfect flawless blue, set in delicate 
links of Etruscan gold. Even Angelique 
was roused to unusual eagerness, and 
resolved to do her utmost to win the 
prize. She had a good chance too; 
there were very few who could make 
better wreaths than hers. And it seemed 
to her, as she looked at the turquoises, 
that they were already within her grasp, 
already her own to have and to hold, 
and display to the admiring eyes of 
Aunt Emma and Lucie. 

Madame suggested that the com¬ 
petition should be limited to twelve girls 
—the elder pupils. Among these were 
Dye Rivingstone, Geraldine Ayve, and 
Angelique, and the rules were simple in 


the extreme. Each girl was to weave 
her wreath in privacy, seeking no help 
from any neighbour, keeping secret the 
flower she had chosen. And only one 
kind of flower was to be used in the 
making of each wreath. 

The wreaths were all to be ready by 
five o’clock on Saturday afternoon before 
Whitsuntide. They were to be arranged 
on a table on the lawn, and Mrs. Moss, 
assisted by Mrs. Pearson, would decide 
upon the best, and bestow the prize. 
And then there would be a festive tea¬ 
drinking and charades to finish the day. 

As to Lady Dye, the first glimpse of 
the necklet had set her longing for it 
with all the force of an utterly undis¬ 
ciplined nature. She did not possess 
many jewels. Other girls in her position 
would make a brave show when they 
came out into the world; but Dye’s 
trinkets were very few. And, above all 
things, she loved the glow and glitter 
of precious stones and the gleam of 
gold. If she could, she would have 
decked herself with strings of rubies and 
pearls like a barbaric princess. But 
these turquoises! How their lovely 
blue would set off the transparent pink 
and white of her skin ! 

“ I must get them ! ” she thought. 
“ Why couldn’t that idiotic woman 
have given them to me, instead of 
offering them as a prize ? ” 

“ I think they came out of Ali Baba’s 
cave,” said Geraldine in her light 
fashion, “or from some worse place. 
They will exert an uncanny influence 
over us all; I feel it coming on. Even 
Angelique looked quite unsaintly after 
she had seen them.” 

“ They would be utterly thrown away 
on her,” Dye said angrily. “She will 
never go into society.” 

“ For that very reason they are sure 
to come to her,” cried Geraldine, 
executing a little waltz. “ Heaven 
sends almonds to those who have no 
teeth.” 

It was the time of flowers, the sweets 
of the year were scattered lavishly over 
the old gardens of the College, and the 
girls were free to fill their hands. But 
it was not in these grounds that 
Angelique sought the blossoms for her 
wreath ; she knew a spot where those 
she loved best were growing in rich 
abundance, unseen, unknown. Deep 
in the heart of the dell, kept cool in 
the dewfall and the shade, the pearly 
bells of the lilies of the valley w’ere 
sheltered by their shiny green leaves ; 
and she might gather as many as she 
would. 

During the week before Whitsuntide 
the tweive competitors were very busy 
with their own ideas. Angelique had 
chosen her flower without a moment’s 
hesitation, but the others took a longer 
time to decide. Dye felt as if it would 
be utterly impossible to make up her 
mind, and roamed about the gardens 
in a distracted state which afforded 
enormous amusement to Geraldine. 

“ I suppose I dare not suggest, it is 
against the rules,” said she. “ But the 
humble dandelion-” 

“ Your nonsense is very wearisome ! ” 
Dye cried impatiently. “ But if you 
have any ideas to spare-” 
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“ I haven’t. I keep a few just for 
private use, that’s all. The truth is, we 
are all getting dreadfully selfish. The 
competition has a demoralising in¬ 
fluence. Even Angelique is absorbed 
in her own concerns.” 


“I wish she wasn’t in it!” Dye 
exclaimed. 

“ She’ll win,” said Geraldine in a 
tone of conviction. “ There is a calm 
air of assurance about her which 
deprives me of all hope.” 


Dye could not forget the words 
although they were spoken in jest, 
as most of Geraldine’s words were. 
And they took root and bore bitter 
fruit. 

(To be continued.) 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


STUDY AND STUDIO. 

M. D. G. —You should doubtless comply with your 
music-master’s direction to mark the crescendo and 
diminuendo in playing. Your singing-master 
may have some good reason for prohibiting it in 
his province of your studies: e.g ., you may not 
yet have learned to produce your voice with suffi¬ 
cient ease for the varied accent to be a success. 
\Y hen you place yourself under a professor, of 
music or anything else, you thereby constitute him 
the judge of what you are to do, and we can only 
advise you to be guided by your teacher in each 
case. 

Aunt Seis. —Many thanks for your extremely 
pleasant letter from Coomooboolaroo. "YVe hereby 
inform Mrs. Wardropper, Siberia, that you want 
to send her another box of beetles, and ask for a 
label. One question is our limit; but we advise you 
to consult some book on engineering, or to write to 
Messrs. Lockwood, or Longmans, publishers, 
London, or to some New York firm, for technical 
books on the subject of iron bridges. 

CfiCiLK.—We are sorry that we can never answer a 
question so quickly as you suggest. An acted fairy 
tale always pleases children, and you might get 
The Witches' Curse, and Other Plays, by Meg, 
Jo, Beth, and Amy (Miss Alcott), or Fairy-Tale 
Plays and How to Act Them , by Mrs. Hugh Bell 
(Longmans & Co.). 

Amiution.—T he essay you enclose is marked by 
faults of inexperience. You should not use the 
first personal pronoun (/ will try to explain, we 
must give ourselves, etc.) so often, as if you were 
teaching a class of children. You use “ aspect ” 
on page i for “ landscape.” But your allegorical 
pictures are not bad. Doubtless you would 
improve with study and practice. 

Brownie. —The meaning of the words “ Ora pro 
nobis ” is “ Pray for us.” They are addressed in 
Roman Catholic worship to some heavenly 
intercessor. 

We have received a copy of the School Phonographer, 
a monthly shorthand magazine, written in the 
corresponding style, price 6d. Correspondents are 
wanted in every school. Address, Scotsford House, 
Tunbridge Wells. 

“Jerusalem 1004.”—The representative of the 
United States in Great Britain is the Hon. J. Hay, 
5, Carlton House Terrace, S.W. Whitakers 
Almanack (offices, 12, Warwick Lane, Paternoster 
Row) will give you a great many particulars about 
the country. Or you might ask for an American 
girl correspondent through our International 
Correspondence column. 


TWILIGHT CIRCLE. 

One Who Tries to be a True Soldier in the 
Great Army of God. —So glad to hear from you 
again, and to know that your efforts at self-con¬ 
quest have not been in vain. Do not suppose that 
I have ever forgotten your first letter or that your 
writing can be unfamiliar. By all means address 
me by the names you use in thinking of and praying 
for me. How happy I ought to be, surrounded by 
all the dear letters which tell continually of the 
loving remembrance of my great family of girls. 
No request of theirs is forgotten by me. I do 
trust your brother and friends will be preserved, 
as they have already been in past battles, and I 
rejoice that you recognise the good hand of God 
in all things. I feel very humble when I read 
passages in so many letters expressing the writers’ 
longing to be like me. If we were together, what 
would you find, think you ? Just a very imperfect, 
faulty old lady, whose own heart echoes your 
longings after a higher, holier life, and greater 
likeness to and love for her Saviour. My desire for 
you all is, that you may be like Him, not me. In 
just one estimate you are right, though in all else 
my girls draw too flattering pictures of their 
“ Mother Friend.” I do understand and love 
them, seen and unseen, and with all my heart I 
want to be a true helper to them. I never grudge 
the time spent on them, and, as a rule, the corre- 
vpovidevvt \t\ the humblest position and with fewest 
friends, gets the most of it. I shall think of you on 
the day named, though you will not read this until 
it has passed. I am so charmed at your dividing 
our Correspondence Columns into weekly parts and 
reading a portion each Sunday, so as to make up 
for the cessation of the Twilight Talks of which you 
were so fond. 


Your Loving Little One, J. R. —How could I help 
taking a deep interest in you ? It is a great plea¬ 
sure to know that my letter was just what you 
wanted. You had no occasion to regret having 
written. I suppose you felt doubtlul about an 
answer, because it was so long in coming. Your cry, 
“ How I need a mother! ” goes to my heart; and 
yet, if you read the answers to other girls which have 
appeared before this, you will see that some of our 
members find it hard to place full confidence even 
in good parents. Well, I hope that our correspon¬ 
dence may be a means of bringing mothers and 
daughters into closer union with each other. To 
you, dear orphaned girls, I want to be a deputy 
mother, but I never wish to take the place, in any 
heart, which the parent ought to occupy. You 
are puzzled when you think of God’s dealings with 
you, and wonder why He should have taken your 
parents. “He must have had some reason,” you 
say. “ He made me with a loving heart, and when 
He fills us with a great longing for something, 
surely He means to satisfy it! ” No doubt He will 
in His good time and way. Never forget, little 
one, that there is a love from which nothing can 
separate you, and that is “ the love of God which 
is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” Many of Christ’s 
sorely-tried servants have been led to see that 
sorrow, bereavement, poverty and loneliness have 
proved blessings in disguise, though at first they 
were very hard to bear. The heart that had neither 
near kindred nor friends on whom to bestow its 
wealth of love has been led to the feet of Him Who 
came to be the never-failing friend of sinners, to 
seek and to save the lost, and to heal the broken¬ 
hearted. If you know anything of the love of 
Christ you are a happy girl, despite all drawbacks. 
It is a “ love that passeth knowledge,” because it 
is so vast, so perfect, so fitted to supply every need 
of the longing soul, that however much we draw 
upon it there seems to be more left behind. The 
little we grasp and appropriate is only like a grain 
of sand from the seashore in comparison with all 
that lies there. If you are trying to serve God as 
Christ’s disciple, you can claim closest kindred with 
Him. Do you remember His words when one said 
to Him, “ Thy mother and Thy brethren stand 
without, desiring to speak to Thee ” ? He answered, 
“ Who is My mother ? and who are My brethren ? ” 
And He stretched forth His hands towards His 
disciples and said, “ Behold My mother and My 
brethren j For whosoever shall do the will of My 
Father which is in heaven, the same is My brother 
and sister and mother.” I always rejoice in these 
sweet words of Christ, not for my own sake only, 
but, above all, for the lonely ones of the world. Is 
it not lovely to be able to say, “I am only a little 
one, or a weak one, or of no account to most of 
those amongst whom my lot is cast. I am a very 
weak disciple, too, and always feeling that I fall 
short of what I want to do and to be. But I do 
love Jesus in my little way, and I want to serve 
Him better and more heartily. So I can claim 
relationship with Him in accordance with His own 
words. Brother, sister, mother! As one of such 
He will own me before the world. There can be 
no loneliness for those who are His disciples.” If 
it were possible to comply with 3’our request, I 
should rejoice to do so, but I live so far away. If 
ever I am within a reasonable distance I will try to 
see you. I beg of you not to give up j'our attend¬ 
ance at church because you go alone. Try to 
think, as all of us ought to do, “ I am going to 
meet Christ, my Saviour and Friend, there.” Has 
He not told us, “ Where two or three are gathered 
in My Name, there am I in the midst of them ” ? I 
hope before this reply is printed you will have had 
much comfort from the letters of another dear 
member to whom I shall have introduced you. I 
mean to “ keep hold ” of you also, never fear ! 

MEDICAL. 

The Colonel. —Biliousness is a name given to 
certain forms of dyspepsia, especially to those 
forms of the complaint which follow errors of diet 
and which last but a day or so. The reason for 
stopping potatoes in bilious people is that potatoes 
are indigestible and are so liable to produce vomit¬ 
ing. It is our experience that most persons with 
biliousness do badly on a milk diet. Indeed in 
very few forms of dyspepsia is a strictly milk diet 
indicated. Of course during the fits of biliousness 
no solids should be taken ; but during the intervals 
a solid diet is unquestionably to be preferred. 


Aralia. —The question of the hereditary nature of 
disease has been much discussed lately, and the 
tendency of modern medicine is to consider it as a 
factor of very minor importance, except in a few 
special cases. But we must remember that we 
inherit the whole of our physical condition from our 
parents; and that, with our bodies, we receive 
tendencies to certain forms of mal-developments 
and degenerations is beyond dispute. But, taking 
disease in its true meaning of those agents which 
interfere with health and life and are unnatural, the 
influence of heredity is infinitesimal. It is most 
important to distinguish between a family disease 
and an hereditary disease. Yesterday we saw a 
girl whose six brothers and sisters died of acute 
tuberculosis within the space of six months. Of 
course, this shows the hereditary nature of tuber¬ 
culosis ! Does it ? Suppose one of her six sisters 
had had measles, would not the other five also have 
caught measles ? And yet, does anyone look upon 
measles as an hereditary disease ? Indeed, in the 
infective diseases the influence of heredity is prac- 
cally nothing. But in some diseases which stand 
midway between infections and degenerations, such 
as gout, chronic rheumatism, etc., the influence of 
heredity is undoubted ; whilst in the pure degenera¬ 
tions—which are the prelude to death—the influence 
of heredity is still more considerable. It must be 
remembered that a clear distinction must be drawn 
between hereditary disease and disease inoculated 
from the parents. Tuberculosis, for instance, is 
practically never hereditary, yet a phthisical mother 
is very likely to infect her child. When we come 
to the so-called diseases of the nervous system and 
the mind, the influence of heredity is obvious. But 
even here we maintain that it is in those forms of 
disease which are mal-developments or degenera¬ 
tions that the influence is chiefly marked. In the 
infectious diseases of the nervous system or the 
mind, such as infantile palsy and acute mania, 
heredity plays but an insignificant part. 

Elfie. —That diphtheria is a disease which is steadily 
increasing in frequency is, unfortunately, beyond a 
doubt. It appears that it was not until the middle 
of the present century that the affection was looked 
upon as at all a common disease, but now it must 
be regarded as one of the commonest of the acute 
infections. What has caused this increase in the 
virulence of diphtheria we are at present abso¬ 
lutely unable to say. We know very little of the 
ways by which diphtheria if propagated. True, we 
know the organism which causes it; but that germ 
is never found outside the human throat. Diphtheria 
is an infectious disease—that is, it is capable of 
being infected from one individual to another. It 
is doubtful whether the disease is infectious in the 
strict sense of the word, of being capable of infect¬ 
ing another person without actual contact with the 
patient or his belongings, but it is exceedingly 
doubtful if any disease is strictly infectious. That 
there are other ways by which diphtheria is spread 
besides direct contagion is certain, because diph¬ 
theria frequently occurs in cases where infection 
from anyone who already has the disease has been 
practically excluded. It has been taught for 
generations that sewer-gas is a potent carrier of 
the “ contagium ” of diphtheria, and although no 
germs have been demonstrated in sewer-gas, it is 
certain that it is an agent which possesses a very 
powerfully deleterious action upon the health of man. 
Diphtheria is the only disease for which we possess 
a true and rational specific. This specific is the 
antitoxin serum, and the results yielded by its use 
are certainly the most favourable picture in modern 
medicine. The antitoxin has been abused, it has 
been said to be useless, it has been condemned on 
every ground that reporters can think of. But its 
abuse amounts to little, for the chief agents who 
have tried to question its utility are certain news¬ 
papers, periodicals, and advertisements whose 
opinion is valueless. The anti-diphtheritic scrum 
is a true antidote against diphtheria. If given in 
sufficient quantity at the right time, it stops the 
disease. Why it has been so much abused is 
because it fails, as all remedies must fail, when it 
is not given until the disease is fully established. 
To give you one example of the value of the anti- 
diphtheritic serum we may mention that at a cer¬ 
tain general hospital, in which only diphtheria of 
the larynx was treated, before the serum was 
used every single case of diphtheria in children 
under one year old died; whereas since the intro¬ 
duction of the serum over twenty per cent, have 
recovered. 
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1. Hymns for the Time of Weakness. 5 - (a) A Short Story : The Money Bags. By Emily Macirone. (b) Sayings 

2. A Short Story: Hetty’s Pretty Face. of Sages. 

3 . A Short Story : The Blessing of the Rose Leaves. 6 . (a) A Shot Story : A Prize in the Lottery. By Mrs. G. Linn.kus Banks. 

4. ( a ) My Doves. By Mrs. Brigihwkn. (b) Questions and Answers. (b) Comfortable Words. 


THE PRESS. 

The idea is an excellent one ; it will meet a want which is often expressed, and 
we cordially wish it a wide development and much success.— Nursing Record. 

“ The R. T. S. Invalid Library ” is a set of texts and short stories printed on 
slips of soft material instead of paper, so as to be easily used in a sick bed .... 
The thought of St. Augustine’s death-bed makes us wish to see some Psalms 
printed in the same way.— The Guardian. 

The idea strikes us as excellent, and the printed linen is a marvel of technical 
proficiency, so clear arc the characters. We quite believe that these will be 
found useful in hospitals and sick rooms generally where the services of an 
amanuensis arc not available. They only cost threepence each, and are practi¬ 
cally everlasting.— Medical Press and Circular. 

The Religious Tract Society has struck out a new idea in its “ Invalid Library.” 
The reader who has not seen it might guess a long time without hitting upon this 
“ witty invention.”— Christian Leader. 

A hearty word of welcome is due to “ The R. T. S. Invalid’s Library,” in which 
the printing of bright stories, hymns, etc., is carried out upon strong but soft 
linen strips, which can be readily rolled by a recumbent reader, and which have 
the further advantages of not being cold to the touch, and of making no rustling 
as they are used. This invention is calculated to bring relief to many a wearied 
and weakened patient, and should be known to all who visit the sick, and 
especially to those who work in hospitals and infirmaries.— The Quiver. 



NOTICES OF 

The Editor of The Girl’s Own Paper, who has had considerable experience 
of the literary needs of bedridden sufferers in our hospital and infirmary wards, 
has invented and provisionally patented a novel contrivance for easy reading. 
Who, even in the best of health, does not know how difficult it is to read a book 
while in a recumbent position ? The book is heavy, will not stand up straight, 
the inside edges of the type meet so that you cannot finish the line, and in many 
other ways such reading is irksome ; but how exaggerated are these difficulties 
to invalids who are racked with pain, and whose strength is almost gone ! So 
then the inventor has produced stories, hymns, sayings of the sages, and other 
matter printed upon long strips of linen which can easily be held in position by a 
finger, and, in addition to being warm to the touch and noiseless, it can be held 
without weight in the light that is best for the reading of a particular line ; also 
tliere arc no pages to turn over, and the printing upon the material is as perfect 
as it is upon paper. We wish this kindly invention as kindly a reception on the 
part of all true friends of invalids '.—7 'he Sunday at Home. 

The Editor of The Girl’s Own Paper has solved a problem which has 
occasioned much anxious thought, especially in hospitals and the infirmaries of 
workhouses.— St. James's Budget. 

The venture should be very useful in hospitals, or for any invalid home, and 
fully deserves a very wide circulation.— Bookseller. 

Something quite new.— The Hospital. 
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Three-AND-A-half hours of bone-shaldng 
and nerve-shattering in a carriage that might 
“ stagger humanity” did but the Great Eastern 
Railway show it in a railway exhibition ; fleet 
as an arrow to studious Cambridge, and thence 
creeping slow, and ever slower, from rustic 
station to yet another rustic station, under the 
charge of officials who seemingly take no heed 
of time, over the flat pastures and past the 
old-world windmills, at last we arrive at pretty, 
rural Dersingham. Here the matter of trans¬ 
port is taken in hand by a smart dog-cart and 
a high-stepping bay mare, which makes but 
short work of the remaining two miles to the 
House—Sandringham House, if you please, 
for there is no other House with a capital H 
in this district. Next to kindly Mr. Beck (the 
Prince’s agent) in his lovely ivy-clad house to 
get your credentials signed, and, if you have 
the luck to arrive at breakfast time, to taste, 
among other dainties, cream that makes you 
mentally resolve on your return to deliver your 
family milkman into the unsympathetic hands 
of the public analyst, and bacon which causes 
you to wonder that pig so good was ever 
allowed to attain maturity. 

Now, armed with your pass which allows 
yourself and photographer to wander any¬ 
where over the estate at any time, you start in 
search of the kennels. These are easy to find 
if you first pull up at the pretty little house of 
genial Mr. Jackson, the Prince’s head keeper, 
who, as well as Mrs. Jackson, is always ready 
with both help and information. Passing 
through Mrs. Jackson’s garden, which is a 
perfect blaze of colour from its old-fashioned 
flowers, kept in the trimmest of order by its 
kindly mistress, we first come to a railed-in 
space of evergreen turf, much used for doggy 
exercise. This is the paddock, where may be 
seen on Sunday mornings our own Princess, in 
garden hat and great white apron, almost 
overwhelmed by the caresses of some, sixty or 
seventy dogs of all sorts, shapes, sizes and 
breeds, from the miniature Jap spaniel to the 
lordly St. Bernard, one and all contending for 
a special little notice from the much-loved 
mistress. A yard or so behind stands, with 


baskets well filled with bread and biscuits, the 
watchful attendant Brunsdon, the chief kennel- 
man, a fine stalwart figure with long fair 
moustache and kindly eyes, clad in his Sunday 
uniform of Lincoln-green coat with gilt crested 
bottons, drab breeches, black tops, and bowler 
hat surrounded by a gold cord knotted in front 
with acorn ends. He carries a smart little 
silver-mounted whip, but, as he tells me, only 
as part of his uniform, the dogs all being too 
fond both of their Royal mistress and himself 
ever to require the use of such an article. 
Well, well, and so for a good half hour or 
more go on the bread-throwing, the laughter, 
the barking, and the caresses before the eyes 
of admiring guests until all are satisfied ; and 
so, as such matters are not for us to see, we 
will stroll along with Brunsdon. 

Now let us look at the creeper-clad and 
moss-grown wall which forms the back of the 
kennels : here in front of it, bedded in flowers, 
shall one notice the simple little grave of poor 
Beatie, who, as his tombstone says, was “ for 
ten years the faithful companion of TI.R.H. 
the 'Prince of Wales.” Beatie was a white 
Siberian. Pie was most devotedly attached to 
his master, and invariably accompanied him in 
his walks and drives. The day after his death 
the Prince made a special visit to the kennels 
to thank the attendants for their care of his pet 
in his last illness. 

Nearly opposite to Beatie’s tomb is the site 
of an old bear-pit, formerly occupied by 
Charlie and Polly, two American black 
bears, which have now been deported to the 
Zoo, greatly to the pleasure of their former 
attendants, to whom they were somewhat of a 
trial. Polly was fairly affable, and could 
usually be coaxed into her den while the daily 
cleansing of the pit took place, but Charlie 
would pace around the pit for hours, wearing 
a grim smile on his sable countenance at 
Brunsdon’s efforts to persuade him to vacate 
the premises. On one occasion also he man¬ 
aged to escape into the paddock and indulged 
Mr. Jackson with, in the immortal words of 
Besant and Rice’s Phineas P. Beck, a little 
bit of “bar hunting,” “bar behind.” After 


Mr. Jackson’s narrow escape it was considered 
time for Charlie and his mate’s departure, and 
with a warm leave-taking, from which their 
proffered hugging was luckily omitted, they 
left for the Zoo, where, midst a wealth of 
indigestible buns, they meditate on their lost 
royal home with its many advantages. 

And now let us to the dogs. These live in 
a range of fourteen kennels, very similar in 
appearance to those of the Queen which I 
have already described. Each kennel is about 
fourteen feet by eleven in size, with an out¬ 
side yard measuring sixteen feet by eleven, 
floored with solid brick. Every yard contains 
a large metal water-vessel, into which a tap is 
continually dripping. All the kennels are 
heated by hot-water pipes, and have a most 
efficient system of drainage and ventilating 
apparatus, as well as windows which can be 
kept open or closed according as the season of 
the year requires. The dogs’ beds, some 
eighteen inches above the floor, are made of 
iron laths in a hinged framework, which can 
be raised for sleeping or let down flat against 
the wall. Dried bracken is used for bedding 
instead of straw, as it is considered more 
healthy and it does not harbour vermin. 

The routine of life followed in the kennels 
is as follows. Early in the morning Brunsdon 
takes some thirty of the biggest dogs for a 
five or six miles’ scamper while his assistant 
does some of the washing up. On the dogs’ 
return they go into their clean kennels while 
their fellows are taken out in the same way. 
Then a light meal is given, and afterwards, 
weather permitting, the occupants of each 
kennel in turn have a run in the paddocks, 
and for the rest of the day the dogs remain in 
their own yards. Their heavy meal is given 
before kennelling up for the night. The foods 
used are biscuits, oatmeal, and bullocks’ and 
sheep’s heads all properly cooked and prepared 
together. 

The range of buildings includes store-rooms, 
with a beautifully-kept apparatus ready for 
instant use in case of fire, a distemper house, 
a hospital, and a large, clean, well-fitted 
kitchen for the preparation of the dogs’ food. 
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FOXEY. 


While learning all these details on my first 
visit to the kennels, our constant companion 
was a small, smart-looking pug, who rather 
assumed the post of interpreter, seeming, as 
he stopped with a somewhat supercilious air, 
to remark to the other dogs, “You will 
pardon this man; merely the Press, you know, 
come to describe things. A great bore, of 
course, but it is one of the penalties one has 
to pay for being a Royal dog. Don’t bark \ 
The man with the three-legged machine, 
which he calls a camera, is quite harmless— 
only makes pictures.” His little supercilious¬ 
ness turns out on inquiry to be Bully, who 
was given to the Princess by the Prince on 
his departure for India, and who held the 
position of first favourite for many years, pie 
went the way of all good dogs some short 
time since, having attained the patriarchal age 
of nineteen, but to the last claimed all his 


privileges, insisting, when Brunsdon was a 
bachelor, on sharing his bed, and in later days 
making a pillow of his baby. 

Then there was Blackie, a most lovable 
little toy Spitz, whom the Prince brought from 
Homburg as a preseat for Princess Victoria. 
He only weighs about four pounds, but was 
the bugbear of my photographer. Keep still 
he would not. Play, play, play, was the 
cry of the mercurial little imp; a ball was 
fetched, keys were rattled, a tin whistle was 
tried, even a dinner bell was of no use ; until 
that patriarch of all birds, Cockie, the 
Princess’s cockatoo, who had been an in¬ 
terested spectator of the proceedings, after 
assuming an attitude of profound thought, 
suddenly grasped the situation and gave vent 
to a prolonged series of such awful yells that 
even Blackie was quiet for the moment 
wanted by the rapid shutter to do its work. 


A great contrast to Blackie as models 
were the pretty group of rough grey and 
tan bassets, Babil and Bijou and their 
family. At the word of command they 
assembled in their little yard and grouped 
theinselves in the most picturesque attitudes, 
seeming to be only too proud of the notice 
taken of them ; small tails wagged, ears were 
pricked and tiny paws placed in the most 
dainty way, anything in fact to please such a 
kind keeper as Brunsdon. And when atten¬ 
tion was drawn to the camera lens every eye 
was at once fixed on it as though it were some 
wonderful fetich. The parents of this beautiful 
little family of dogs were brought from France 
in 1887, by H.R.Ii. the Comptesse de Paris, 
and presented by her to the Princess. 

Another prized companion of our walks 
round the kennels was Perla, a Lapland 
sledge dog, with the loveliest, snow-white 
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coat and the blackest of eyes and noses. Of 
the most amiable and cheerful disposition, 
Perla is naturally a favourite of everyone 
on the estate, but I am afraid she is a little 
inclined to flirting, as she persistently declined 
to face the camera, moving first a yard , one 
way, and anon to the other side with a whisk 
of her tail, and a look of human intelligence 
in her fine dark eyes, evidently trying to tell 
us that something was wanting. At last 
Brunsdon remembered. “ Oh,” said he, 
“ she won’t be quiet without Bizoff.” So at 
a call up trots Bizoff, a large, handsome blue 
and grey Norwegian dog; pretty “ Miss Perla ” 
wags her tail, gives a bark of satisfaction and 
at once stands at attention beside him while 
the photograph is taken. Perla, I learn, has 
been many times exhibited, and owns a very 
large number of first and special prizes. She 
was presented by Baron Oscar Dickson 
in 1887. 

Now the whole group of us gets scattered 
by the friendly rush of a pet, who by means of 
a tremendous bass voice has been making 
himself conspicuous for some time past, and 
has at last been let loose to go to his 
(evidently) beloved Brunsdon. This is the 
great St. Bernard, Sandringham Count, 
who in the extremity of his delight nearly 
knocks down the stalwart Brunsdon by putting 
his paws on his shoulders, at the same time as 
he whisks the camera off it legs with a wave 
of his tail. These pets of thirteen stone 
weight are sometimes embarrassing in their 
attentions. But in spite of his size and high 
spirits, “ the Count ” is particularly obedient 
and sits most quietly for his portrait, although 
I must say his best picture is obtained when 
he is allowed to nestle his great fine head 
against his beloved keeper’s hand. However, 
the portrait taken, and “the Count” told to 
go home, off he trots most contentedly to his 
kennel, merely knocking down a few small 
dogs by the way, and narrowly missing the 
present writer. 

In the days that have gone, o le of the nicest 
of the Princess’s dogs, and certainly the 
greatest favourite, was Plumpie, a red 


Chinese Chow-Chow. For many years she 
was her Royal mistress’s constant and faithful 
companion, and was photographed times out 
of number with the Princess whom she so 
dearly loved. She is now, alas, dead. I 
think the last portrait taken of her was a 
drawing in silverpoint made by myself, which 
Her Royal Highness did me the honour of 
purchasing from me. 

But Plumpie has left some reminiscences 
of herself in her offspring Buz, Fuz and 
Foxey,whose father was the Prince’s Beatie. 
Buz and his brothers 
have the reputation of 
being rather short- 
tern p e r e d with 
strangers, but I must 
do them the justice 
to say I found no in¬ 
dications of it. On 
the contrary whether 
it was from Bully’s 
introduction, or that 
they looked upon me 
as the man with the 
bits of meat, I do not 
know, but most cer¬ 
tainly we were on the 
best of terms during 
my visit. They are 
handsome creatures 
with splendid thick 
red coats. All the 
Chinese dogs on their 
first arrival at Sand¬ 
ringham were very 
savage aud self-willed, 
but, in consequence 
of their kindly treat¬ 
ment, soon became 
the most docile of 
creatures. 

Brunsdon scorns the 
idea of a whip being 
required in the ken¬ 
nels save as a portion 
of his dress livery, and 
shows me, as a proof 


of the merits of his system of training 
by kindness, a splendid jet-black Chow 
named Tufi, who, when she arrived at 
the kennels, could not be touched 
without danger, but now follows him 
about like an affectionate puppy. 
Here is Luska, too, who came straight 
from Siberia to Sandringham when he 
was eighteen months old. On his 
arrival, after his long journey, he was a 
dilapidated-looking object, with a coat 
mainly consisting of tar and paint, and 
an overwhelming desire to bite anyone 
with whom he came in contact. Now 
he is a strikingly handsome dog with a 
marvellous coat of the snowiest white, 
with the exception of his head and 
ears, which are all black, save for a 
white streak on the face. In his 
Siberian days Luska had lived entirely 
on fish, but soon took to Sandring¬ 
ham diet. He is now as quiet and 
well disposed a dog as one could wish 
for, but he is very reserved and shows 
more marked affection for the Princess 
than for anyone else. 

Of the lovely Borzoi, Alix, the Prin¬ 
cess’s prime favourite, so much has 
been written, and so many photographs 
taken, that any more notice here would 
be superfluous. I think a few words 
ought to be given to Zero and Marvel 
who, especially the former, are perfect 
patterns of what their breed should be. 
They are known as smooth bassets. 
Zero is a most uncommon-looking dog 
—one of the finest of his breed in 
existence. His colours are black, white 
and tan. He has wonderful length of 
body and great power of limb ; but his chief 
beauties are his lovely head, with its great 
silky drooping ears, and his big, soft melancholy 
brown eyes, of which the iris is curiously tinged 
with deep pink. In spite of his heavy build 
he is a very fast galloper, and was formerly 
the constant companion of the Princess in her 
rides, being well able to keep up with the 
fastest of hacks, and, like all the other dogs, 
never likely to stray far from his mistress. 
Marvel, a female dog, is smaller and of slighter 
build, but is yet a model of her kind, and is 
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noted for her affectionate disposition as well as 
lier long pedigree. Her colours are black and 
white. 

A beautiful meek-faced collie who constantly 
follows us about, neglecting no opportunity of 
calling attention to herself by giving an affec¬ 
tionate lick to one’s hand, is Newmarket 
Nicety. She and her brother, Newmarket 
Tip, are special favourites of the Princess, and 
are frequently kept “in the house.” 

To my mind the nicest, and certainly by all 
who knew him the best-loved, dog in the Sand¬ 
ringham kennels was dear old Snowdrop (now 
dead). He was a pure white collie of the most 
aristocratic appearance with the loveliest coat 
imaginable. His manners were so kindly and 
yet so effusive, and his appearance so intel¬ 
ligent, that sometimes it was difficult to realise 
he was merely a dumb creature. And the 
patience of him ! He seemed quite to under¬ 
stand that he was wanted to sit for his por¬ 
trait. Being delicate, a mat was placed to 
cover the cold stones when he at once tried 
various attitudes to please us. Position after 
position was assumed with a questioning look 
upwards, or over his shoulder, as though he 
would say “ How would that do ? ” and when 
at last he was settled, there he remained, like 
a beautiful statue, until told the picture was 
finished. But this was not all. He remem¬ 
bered things. Whenever I called at Mr. 
Jackson’s house, where he lived his last years, 


he would first give me a most kindly welcome, 
then retreat to his mat and pose himself in 
exactly the same position he had been required 
to assume when his likeness was taken, greeting 
with a sedate wag of the tail the appearance 
of my sketch-book from my pocket. At my last 
visit to the kennels, I am pleased to say that I 
was enabled to give reproductions of his por¬ 
trait to his best friends, by whom the picture of 
their lost pet was almost greeted with tears. 

With Snowdrop under the care of kindly 
Mrs. Jackson lived, as doggy companion, dear 
little Tiny, one of the smallest and smartest of 
black Spitzes, or as it is the fashion to call them, 
toy Poms. Tin) r and Snowdrop were prac¬ 
tically inseparable, and it would be difficult to 
find a prettier picture than the pair made, when 
the silky little black head of Tiny was pillowed 
on the lovely white coat of her big friend and 
champion. Poor little Tiny is also now, alas, 
dead, only having survived her companion a 
few short months. 

Space is now running short, so I must 
stop descriptions of individual dogs, or I 
should like to have mentioned many others, 
notably the Clumber spaniels and Sam, the 
Princess Victoria’s curly brown poodle, who 
possesses many accomplishments, such as the 
turning of somersaults and other acrobatic 
feats, and who is privileged to carry her 
letters every morning to his mistress. 

Then, too, there are the Princess’s tiny 


Japanese spaniels, whose chief attraction is 
their smallness and their beauty, coupled with 
the fact that they never leave their Royal 
mistress. Their names are Punch, Little 
Billee, and Facey. I must conclude by saying 
that there are usually between sixty and 
seventy pet dogs in the kennels, exclusive of 
those used for sport, which are kept elsewhere. 
The Princess names all her own dogs herself, 
and knows each one by name. Never a day 
passes, when they are in residence at Sandring¬ 
ham, without both the Prince and Princess 
visiting the kennels, and personally attending 
to the comfort of their occupants. 

The Duchess of Fife’s favourite dogs are 
Blenheim spaniels and dachshunds. Princess 
Charles of Denmark prefers fox-terriers, and 
of the Princess Victoria’s Blackie and Sam I 
have already spoken. The Queen has been 
many times to the kennels, the arrangement 
of which she greatly admired. The Duke of 
York also takes great interest in them, but 
naturally his tastes incline more to sporting 
dogs. And so one must conclude a pleasant 
visit by a call at the Princess’s little sitting- 
room, where are to be seen brilliantly-polished 
collars, leads, etc., intermingled with photo¬ 
graphs of old favourites, certificates of prizes 
won, the perfectly-kept stud-book, and, prized 
above all by the custodians, the autographed 
portraits of the well-beloved Royal masters and 
mistresses. 
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By LESLIE KEITH, Author of “A Little Exile,” “ ’Lisbeth,” “The Mischief-Maker,” etc. 


CHAPTER IX. 



ETURNING 
from the rec¬ 
tory, Cynthia 
met her 
father riding 
home from 
Torbridge. 
She was the 
first to per¬ 
ceive him, 
and it gave 
her pleasure 
to watch him 
unseen. 
Cynthia was 
very proud of 
herfather; to 
her he was a 
king among 
men, tall and 
straight, with 
hair that had long since silvered, and 
eyes of a darker grey than her own. 
His face lightened pleasantly when he 
saw her, and at a second glance it 
expressed humour. 

“No need to ask where you have been, 
Cynthy!” . 

“ We’ve been cleaning the workshop,” 
she blushed her apology; “the mess 
was awful I ” 

“So I should imagine. You don’t 
look very like a young lady of fortune.” 

“Well, I’m not that, anyway,” she 
rejoined, with cheerful content. “And 
I put on my rag-bag clothes on purpose, 
father.” 

“ I wouldn’t be too sure about the 
fortune, Cynthy. Do you know where 
I’ve been? At the Bank, where I’ve 
been opening an account for you. Your 
godmother, whom you never saw, but 
who was your mother’s godmother also, 
has left you two hundred pounds. By 
her wish I have banked it in your name, 
as it is to be entirely at your own 
disposal.” 

“ Two hundred pounds,” said Cynthia, 
opening her eyes, “and all for me! 
How queer, and how—kind ! Isn’t it 
an awful lot of money, father ? ” 

“It isn’t an illimitable sum,” he 
smiled, ‘‘ but I daresay Lady Branscombe 
thought it was enough to give you a 
little pleasure, and more than enough 
for you to waste.” 

“ Am I really to spend it—just as I 
like?” 


“Absolutely. I shall not ask you 
what you have done with it, and I should 
prefer that you didn’t even seek my 
advice. I’ll initiate you into the mystery 
of cheque-drawing to-morrow. You are 
old enough to know the value of money, 
or at least to profit by your mistakes in 
learning it; so make your experiment, 
Cynthy—keep your fortune tied up in 
a stocking, or squander it in gratifying 
all your fads and fancies, as you will.” 

“I don’t think I’ll do either,” she 
answered gravely. She was already 
planning in her own mind a thousand 


liberalities. Presents for everybody in 
the village ; a new gown for Kitty, whose 
frocks were few and far between ; the 
most splendid writing set for her father’s 
table ; the atlas which the Rector, who 
was giving a course of Travel Talks in the 
school-room, had been sighing for. But 
this exultingly beautiful vision of un¬ 
limited generosity was suddenly dashed 
by the remembrance that the thing 
which it would be nicest of all to do was 
now made impossible. It would have 
been so glorious to give Francie and his 
friend a royal time, with heaps of pocket- 
money, and lots of excursions and new 
fishing-rods and guns, and walking- 
sticks and golf-clubs, and all the things 
the heart of a boy can covet. But 
Mr. Colquhoun wasn’t a boy, seemingly, 
but a grown-up man who must be 
treated respectfully, and who would 
laugh, and make Francie laugh too, if 
she suggested any of these things. Ah, 
it took the glitter off Lady Branscombe’s 
golden pile—for it was still of Francie 
Cynthia thought most, and a pleasure 
was twice a pleasure if he shared it. 

However, nothing in this life turns out 
quite as we expect it, and sometimes 
things rise above our anticipations, 
instead of falling below them. 

When Cynthia, dressed in a new 
cream surah, without any touch of colour 
and with her curly dark hair turned up, 
went down to the drawing-room, hoping 
faintly that she looked a little grown-up, 
but feeling wretchedly schoolgirlish, a 
surprise awaited her. She had not 
heard the dog-cart draw up, and yet, 
there already, standing on the hearth¬ 
rug, with grandmamma in the large 
brocade easy-chair, presiding over the 
conversation, were Francie and his 
friend. 

Francie gave her quite a cordial kiss, 
and exclaimed with approval: “Why, 
Cynthy, how you’ve grown!_ Here’s 
Colquhoun. Colquhoun, this is my 
sister.” 

And behold, instead of the stiff young 
Scotchman, who was to look upon her 
from the height of his “ prospects ” and 
his superior experiences, here was a boy, 
scarcely any taller than herself, and 
even more shy. For he actually blushed 
when he shook hands, and failed 
altogether to find any words. Instantly, 
with that sense of protection women feel 
for the helpless male creature, Cynthia 
knew their positions to be reversed. It 
was she who now looked down, not with 
patronage, but with motherly desire to 
be good" to him and put him at his ease. 
He had a round, boyish face, brown and 
freckled, sandy hair, and no features 
worth regarding except a good brow and 
a pair of steady, bright blue eyes that 
bespoke a nature candid and sincere. 
He made an excellent foil to Frank 
Considine, who had grown into a 
splendid youth, graceful and beautiful 
as a young Greek, and the new frankness 
of his manner, and openness of his 
expression were balm to his father’s 


heart. Father and son met amicably. 
For once Sir James was almost inclined 
to agree with his mother when she 
remarked—the young men having gone 
to dress— 

“Nothing like the Army for turning 
out gentlemen ! ” 

“ He’s rather an Apollo, Master Frank, 
isn’t he, Cynthy?” he said, pinching 
her chin playfully. “ You’ll have to look 
after his diffident friend.” 

“And I was afraid of him!” she 
flashed a laughing look at him. 

“ Scotchmen are all bashful,” said 
Lady Considine oracularly, “ but he 
comes of a good stock. Wait till he has 
been a few days with me and see how he 
will come out! ” 

Young Colquhoun, however, showed a 
perhaps natural preference for Cynthia’s 
society. Cynthia, in everyday frocks 
which she was out-growing, and with 
hair that would not always stay up, was 
not a formidable person, and he won her 
lasting favour on the very first night, by 
his openly-expressed admiration of all 
Frank did, thought and said. 

“ He’s your hero, isn’t he ? ” she said 
confidentially. “ He’s always been 
mine ! ” 

Colquhoun laughed and reddened. 

“ Do people have heroes nowadays ? ” 
he asked. “ I know that none of our 
chaps can come near him. He can do 
things awfully well, you know, better 
than anybody, if he likes.” 

Frank’s praise of his friend pleased 
Cynthia equally well, since it described 
just the sort of worshipper a hero ought 
to have. 

“ He’s a very decent fellow, never in 
the way, and always ready to do things 
for you, you know. We chummed at 
once. He was awfully glad to be asked 
down here, for he knows scarcely any¬ 
body in England.” 

They were strolling in the garden, 
Cynthia hanging on her brother’s arm 
and quite unmindful of the dew that 
penetrated thin shoes. She had been 
eagerly pouring out to him the wonder¬ 
ful history of her legacy, and made him 
laugh by describing her despair when 
she realised that he might not be willing 
to share it. 

“Why, Cynthy, you might know me 
better ! Did you ever know me any¬ 
thing but hard up ? I wanted awfully 
to bring you a present, but though the 
governor is very liberal, somehow I’ve 
never a stiver to bless myself with ! ” 
His brow clouded for a moment, but 
cleared again speedily. 

She thanked him as gratefully as if 
his vague intention had taken a hand¬ 
some shape, and whispered shyly that 
all she had was his, to dip into when he 
would; but some gracious sense of 
shame made him say strongly— 

“ No, Cynthy, don’t tempt me. I can 
scrape along, and I sha’n’t touch your 
little hoard. But if you can make things 
go smoothly while Colquhoun’s here, I’ll 
be glad. He’s even harder up than I 
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am, for his old curmudgeon of a guar¬ 
dian up in Scotland keeps an awfully 
tight rein over him. He can’t do him 
out of his own, of course, when he comes- 
of age, but he thinks it good discipline 
to keep him short in the meantime. 
And there couldn’t well be a bigger 
mistake, for of course one must do as 
other fellows do, or be looked on as an 
outsider. But somehow,” he ended 
carelessly, “ I don’t fancy Archie minds 
it so much as—I do.” 

“ I shouldn’t think he minded any¬ 
thing much,” said Cynthia impartially; 
“ he looks very good-natured ; but then 
I daresay he isn’t popular, and able to 
do everything best, like you, Francie.” 

“ Oh, come ! ” said the boy, with the 
awkward laugh of gratified vanity, “ I 
don’t know about best! He’ll come out 
a long way ahead of me at the exams, 
you’ll see. But he is a good sort, and I 
want him to have a jolly time.” 

“ I don’t see why he shouldn’t! ” said 
Cynthia, who thought the world con¬ 
tained no more delightful spot than this 
sweet home among the Devon hills. 
“Come and see the new tennis lawn, 
Francie; it isn’t too dark yet. We’ve 
been having it rolled every day, to be 
ready for you.” 

But his interest was rather forced. 
“ It seems all right,” he said. Then, 
abruptly, “ You see, Cynthy, I somehow 
never hit it off with father-” 

She looked up at him startled, a faint, 
vague uneasiness, that was scarcely as 
yet a pain, possessing her. 

“He’s such a dear, good daddy!” 
she said wistfully. 

“Oh, of course!” he said impa¬ 
tiently, tearing off a handful of leaves 
from a walnut-tree by which they stood, 
and scattering them to make a breath 
of pungent sweetness in the night. 
“ You’re bound to say that because 
you’re a girl, and girls never under¬ 
stand.” 

From her earliest childhood that 
accusation was familiar in Cynthia’s 
ears ; but it had never pained her before. 
She used to believe hopefully that she 
would one day be a boy, if she was 
good; and when that dream dispersed, 
she was only sorry that girls weren’t 
made as nice as boys. Now, in her 


We May Gain New Light.— “With 
consistency great souls have simply nothing to 
do,” writes Emerson. “ One may as well 
concern oneself with one’s shadow on the 
wall. Speak what you think now in plain 
words, and to-morrow speak what to-morrow 
thinks in plain words again, though it con¬ 
tradict everything you said to-day.” 

Cured by a Hair. —Sometimes Chinese 
customs throw a light upon our own wise 
saws. The recommendation to take “ A hair 
of the dog that bit you ” is elucidated by a 
story told by a resident in the Celestial Empire 
of a missionary whose dog would sometimes 
bite a Chinese child. “ In such a case the 
mother would run after him and beg for a hair 
of the dog’s tail ” by way of remedy. 


budding womanhood, she felt the in¬ 
justice of the taunt; it was he who 
failed to understand the deeps of her 
sympathy and love. 

She tried presently, with sweet cheer¬ 
fulness, to speak of indifferent things, 
but Francie was cross and said it was 
time to go in. 

Day, breaking with glorious promise, 
mended the ills of night, and Francie 
came downstairs good-humoured and 
willing to be graciously pleased with his 
sister’s devotion. Cynthia had already 
taken Colquhoun to the stables, to make 
acquaintance with the horses and dogs, 
and felt herself abundantly rewarded 
when Francie put an arm round her 
neck as they stood in the verandah dis¬ 
cussing the day’s plans. 

“But where’s Kitty?” he asked. 
“ We must have Kitty. Three’s trum¬ 
pery, you know, Cynthy.” 

“ Who is Kitty ? ” asked Colquhoun. 

“Kitty is-” began Frank, and 

paused, for this little maid of many 
fascinations was not easily described in 
a word. 

“ Kitty’s just—Kitty,” amended Cyn¬ 
thia. “If you cooee, she’ll hear you, 
Francie. You’d better not go to the 
rectory, for this is washing-day.” 

“I say, here she is!” cried Frank; 
and there indeed she was, flying light- 
footed up the terrace-steps in her faded 
blue cotton, her sailor hat at the back 
of her head, and her eyes dancing. She 
made them a demure curtsey. 

“I was just dying to come,” she said, 
“but it isn’t manners to go till you’re 
invited, so I hid behind the Portugal 
laurel, and I would have cooee’d back, 
but Lady Considine was sitting, like 
Sister Anne, at her window, and I 
was afraid she would think me just— 
daft!” 

The word, the look, and the smile 
were for Archie Colquhoun, but it was 
Francie who said laughingly— 

“You’ve lost your character in that 
quarter long ago, Kitty ; one offence 
more wouldn’t have mattered.” 

“Has she been saying I’m not good 
company for Cynthy ? ” she asked, with 
a hint of real anxiety. 

“ Kitty, what nonsense have you got 
in your head ? ” cried her friend. 


VARIETIES. 

A Strange Marriage Custom. —One 
of the strangest and most uncomfortable of 
marriage customs prevails in certain districts 
of Russia. Believing that the happiness of 
the young people is not assured unless their 
parents are soaked with water from head to 
foot, the wedding guests duck the old people 
in the nearest river or roll them in the snow— 
a pious custom which results sometimes in the 
death of those who receive such attentions. 

At the Vicarage Porch. 

Over his vicarage porch, Mr. Robert Stephen 
Hawker, the Vicar of Morwenstow, carved 
the following rule for the instruction of his 
successors:— 

“Be true to Church, be kind to poor, 

O minister, for evermore.” 


“ No; it’s my morals she’s afraid 
you’ll corrupt,” Francie teased. 

“Well,” she retorted shrewdly, “ if I 
were you, I wouldn’t have the kind that 
a girl’s word could change. And, if 
you’re afraid, you needn’t speak to 
me!” 

But, as if to show how superior he 
was to all such fears, in all their expedi¬ 
tions he was Kitty’s companion. Cyn¬ 
thia sometimes looked at them rather 
enviously, as they rode in front, laughing 
and chaffing each other, or took sides 
at tennis ; but she had no bad comrade 
in Archie Colquhoun. They proved to 
have a good many tastes in common ; a 
greatweakness for four-legged “beasts,” 
from Cynthia’s old pony (Augustus, alas! 
was no more) to the humid-eyed red 
Devon cattle and the black pigs; a 
mutual interest in natural history, and 
an undying enthusiasm for “collec¬ 
tions” and “fads,” which kept them 
busy grubbing and poking and “mess¬ 
ing ” (as grandmamma would have said 
had it been any but young Colquhoun of 
Colquhoun who carried the old fish- 
kettle and sardine-tin for “specimens”), 
and often took them out into the dusk 
as mighty hunters after moths. 

There was something at once simple 
and staid about him that answered a 
chord in Cynthia’s own nature, and, 
without any analysis on her part, she 
felt that she liked and trusted him. 

A gift of a blue Skye which he made 
her cemented their friendship, and when 
a visit which had been quite successful 
in every way came to an end, she felt 
that she knew him well enough to say 
—not knowing that she betrayed any 
anxiety in saying it— 

“You’ll take care of Francie, won’t 
you ? ” 

Colquhoun took her hand with that 
grip of his own which Scotch people use 
(it is quite different from an English 
handshake), but even before his stam¬ 
mering lips, in a sudden access of shy¬ 
ness, could say “Yes,” his steadfast 
blue eyes had given the promise. 

And Cynthia never dreamed then, nor 
for long years after, that, boy as he was, 
he had registered a vow which he meant 
to keep. 

(To be continued.) 


A Widespread Vice.— Of all human vices 
probably the most widespread is selfishness. 


The rustle of her ulster brushed across my 
knee. 

I rose and saw the lustre of her bonny 
purple e’e, 

Determining that Sarah my own true love 
should be. 

Ah me! had I the wisdom that could result 
foresee! 

She lurest could a Boer himself e’en as 
she rulest me! 

But Sarah she shall suffer yet, I verily 
decree! 

Words supplied. (Seepage 483.) 
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IN A DAISY COSTUME SINGING. 


The fairy. Ina, dainty, neat, 

Enwreatlied and crowned with simple daisies ! 
The dullest glance lights up to greet 
Such visions, baffling poet’s phrases. 


Hers is enchantment doubly sweet 

(Enwreathed and crowned with gentle daisies), 
As to our hearts’ responsive beat 

Her voice treads Song’s melodious mazes. 


O living picture, all so meet 

To win the artist’s glowing praises 
And make his true ideal complete, 

Enwreathed and crowned with modest daisies! 


When Beaut)' passes we entreat 

From her some influence that upraises, 

And feel ’tis Goodness infinite 
That wreathes and crowns with lovely daisies. 

W. P. 



LETTERS FROM SUNNY SWITZERLAND. 

LIFE IN A SWISS VILLAGE. A SERIES OF RURAL PICTURES. 


CHAPTER I. 

What a strange, what a wholly novel 
sensation it is, after having travelled about 
from city to city, to find oneself suddenly 
planted in the midst of a country village; in 
the place of rumbling waggons to listen to the 
singing birds and drowsy hum of insects ; in 
the place of poor humanity, struggling, 
pushing, money-making, only the rows of 
forest trees waving and quivering in the 
brilliant rays of sunshine ! 

When my husband was offered the rector¬ 
ship of the village school of Schinznach he 
smiled a little, but eventually accepted it. 
“It will be such a change for us,” he said; 
“ we both need quiet and we both need rest. 
Let us leave the world just for a little space 
and make our home amongst the birds and 
flowers.” 

His decision pleased me greatly, and whilst 
putting my things together I let my mind 
wander in quite a transport on Goldsmith’s 
“Lovely Auburn,” and the innocent enjoy¬ 
ments of a healthy country life. 

When we arrived at Schinznach our 
welcome was unanimous. No sooner had we 
alighted from the train than the boys and girls 
of the village, who had evidently expected us, 
seemed to spring up from every hedge and 
thicket. A roguish, bright-eyed boy took 
possession of our tandem, and, after ogling it 
as though it were a bear, began to wheel it 
about in triumph; a brawny lad hoisted our 
travelling-basket on his ample shoulders, and 
two other little fellows quickly manned the 
large trunk. A very lovely girl with dark- 
lashed eyes, whom we afterwards knew as 


Gabrielle, presented us with a crown of 
choicest flowers, and each and everyone 
welcomed us with a shout of joy and 
transport. 

I wish you could have seen us as we walked 
along in triumph to our village; the golden 
millet nodded its head approvingly each side 
of us, the mountains smiled down pleasantly 
from their coronets of snow, the little 
streamlet babbled sweetly over the shining 
pebbles. 

How gay we were! Just like heroes 
returning from the wars. How clear was 
the peal of welcome from the bells in the 
old church tower, how bright, how wholly 
lovely was our village! Yes, ours, our very 
own, for we two weary travellers had left 
the storms behind us and had come to port 
at last. 

I looked out anxiously for our future home, 
and soon it was pointed out to me. A nest, 
a tiny nest, snug and compact, its red-tiled 
roof telling out boldly against the growth of 
forest trees. The autumn sunlight glinted on 
the windows and on the flowers and fruit- 
trees which nodded all around ; sunflowers as 
large as cabbages were there, the latest roses 
and the earliest chrysanthemums; creepers of 
brown and gold and flaming crimson trellised 
the walls, dahlias of every colour so waxen 
and so bright, a nest indeed worthy of fairy 
lore, a little bower of roses. 

Inside the rooms were cosy and newly 
decorated, but, alas, they were unfurnished. 
My first care on arriving at Schinznach, there¬ 
fore, was setting up house. 

Setting up house has a delicious sound 
about it to the young bride, who in her 


imagination possesses a hundred ideas of cosy 
nooks and corners, draped alcoves and eider¬ 
down cushions trimmed with lace and plush ; 
but setting up house in reality is a long and 
tedious business, and sometimes gives rise to 
no little exasperation and impatience. 

With such a delightful exterior as my 
chalet I was determined to have an equally 
pleasant interior. “ No show furniture,” said 
my husband; “none of your bric-a-brac and 
spindle legs; good solid furniture is the thing 
comfortable to sit upon and restful to the 
eye.” 

I raised a few timid objections and gazed 
mournfully at some delicate etagh-es and a 
little Chinese bracket, so light and graceful 
that it looked as if it needed only a puff of 
wind to blow it into space. Eventually, 
however, I put my whims aside and gave way 
to my husband with very good results. 

And here, girls, let me give you a bit of 
advice; however dainty, elegant and chic you 
may be, don’t let your foundation furniture be 
too light or breakable. Do as I did, have a 
sofa that you can sit on comfortably without 
fear of damage, have a couple of armchairs 
that you can draw round the fire, have a good 
solid table which stands securely on its four 
legs and cannot be easily knocked over; it 
will make your husband more pleased than all 
the gew-gaws and gimcracks in existence. 
Then, having established your foundation by 
your own work or by the aid of “ Liberty,” 
begin to drape and decorate. On my sofa I 
have a charming cushion, on my piano a strip 
of plush edged with lace and ornamented with 
a row of marguerites. The lace on my 
curtains, my antimacassars and table-cloths 
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have all been embroidered by hand, and I 
cannot describe to you the pride I feel in 
these scraps of needlework. So many people 
say that the embroidery one buys is less 
expensive and more lovely than that worked 
at home. It may be so, and yet I think that 
one of the greatest and most innocent 
pleasures of a wife or maiden is to look 
around her room and remember that each 
little bit of pretty decoration has been sewn or 
pieced or painted by her own hand. 

But the greatest pride of my house, greater 
by far than my curtains or my cushions, is my 
garret. 

After having furnished our suite of rooms, 
nothing remained for our pretty garret except 
a bed and a chair. 

“ This must be the visitor’s room,” said my 
husband somewhat disconsolately. “ The 
view from the windows is unparalleled, but 
the furniture rather inadequate. What shall 
we do ? ” 

“Leave it to me,” I said, “and a week 
from now it will be fit for a prince to sleep 
in.” 

My husband laughed and asked me if I 
possessed a magic ring or an old Aladdin’s 
lamp, but he left me to my task. 

And now, girls, let me tell you what I did. 

I first went round to the grocer and 
procured a number of empty boxes, soap 
boxes, starch boxes, cigar boxes, etc. Then I 
paid a visit to our rural haberdasher and 
carpenter, and bought some three dozen fancy 
nails and half-a-dozen yards of fancy 
cretonne. 

The first article of furniture on which I 
tried my skill was the washing-stand. 
Taking one of my boxes (about three feet by 
two) I stood it on end and fastened the lid on 
the small end with four strong nails. On the 
lid I now fixed a piece of marble linoleum 
with a dozen fancy nails, and from this lid, 
which projected on all sides, I hung a lace 
curtain twilled over cretonne. This piece of 
furniture took about an hour to complete, and 
it is not only more practical but far prettier 
than the cheap washing-stands picked up at 
second-hand shops. My next effort, the 
dressing-table, was set up in exactly the same 
way as the washing-stand, but I supplemented 
the linoleum with a square of cretonne, and I 
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put hangings of cretonne round the table 
instead of curtains. The wardrobe was made 
by fixing a wooden rod in a corner of the 
room and draping from the rod a long 
curtain ; the top was covered in by a 
triangular piece of cardboard well fixed to the 
wooden rod. The chest of drawers was made 
by nailing three soap boxes of the same size 
one on top of the other. Inside and outside I 
papered the compartments with wall-paper, 
and before them I hung the inevitable 
curtain. 

A footstool was made by nailing over a 
small wooden box a bit of sacking; this 
served as a pad, and over this pad and on 
each side of the box I carefully arranged some 
odd bits of carpet which I had by me. 

A boot cupboard and night table were also 
made of boxes turned upwards and draped 
with curtains. A medicine chest was made 
by nailing three cigar boxes together in the 
same manner as the chest of drawers. 

To ornament the walls 1 took from my 
Girl’s Own Paper that sweet cheerful 
picture, “ Someone’s Coming,” and I made 
a frame for it of wood with plush glued over. 
As a companion picture I put “ Two Worlds.” 

When the room was finished I conducted 
my husband to it, and he was so astonished 
at what he called my constructive ingenuity 
that he gave a fete in honour of it, and many a 
visitor have I had from all the villages round 
to inspect my home-made furniture. 

It has been used with success now for the 
space of one year, and is exactly in the same 
condition as when it was set up. The great 
thing to be remembered is to buy a bright and 
cheerful cretonne for the curtains. My 
cretonne exactly matched the wall-paper, and 
was also used for the bed and window curtains. 

To have a whole room en suite like this is 
extremely dainty and charming. 

So by degrees we were settled in our 
village, and presently we had a visit from the 
parson and his wife—two dear old folk, 
reminding us forcibly of the Vicar of Wake¬ 
field and his beloved spouse. Our whole 
village was Goldsmith’s “ Sweet Auburn ” 
over again, but it was “ Sweet Auburn ” 
with the addition of forests dark as Erebus 
and snow-capped mountains towering into 
cloudland. 


here was a time, not 
so very long ago, 
when the practice of 
medicine consisted 

of prescribing drugs, 
and the physician 
and the apothecary 
were one and the 

same. But when 
medicine first became 
a science, and the 

actions of the drugs which had been used for 

centuries were made the subject of rigid 

experiment,, it was soon shown that most of 
them were useless, and that the few which 
were really of value only influenced disease by 
indirect methods. 

Indeed, until ten years ago, it is strictly true 
that we did not possess one drug which could 
be called a specific for any single disease. 
During the last few years various attempts 
have been made to discover true specifics or 
“antitoxins” for certain diseases; but so far, 
with the exception of the antitoxin of diphtheria, 
none of them has given sufficient results to 
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deserve the title of “specific.” Doubtless in 
time we shall have specifics or antitoxins for all 
the acute infective diseases. 

In the treatment of disease at the present 
day the exhibition of drugs has become of far 
less importance, and other measures have grad¬ 
ually taken its place. The discovery of anti¬ 
septics and anaesthetics has enabled the surgeon 
to greatly advance his art and to use his knife 
with effect in cases where formerly nothing but 
drugs could be given to afford relief. 

Surgeiy has relieved the physician of a great 
deal, for of all the methods which we have of 
combating physical troubles, the knife is the 
most certain and by far the most efficacious. 

But besides surgery, other methods of treat¬ 
ing disease have gradually been received into 
medicine, two of the most important of which 
are electricity and massage. 

There is no doubt that massage is one of the 
most important resources of medicine, and one 
which is gradually coming more and more into 
use. But since massage is chiefly used for 
affections which are essentially chronic, it is 
often necessary to continue it for a very long 



The inhabitants of our village consist mostly 
of farmers and agriculturists, and we almost 
entirely trust to our own produce for the 
necessaries of life. We make our own butter, 
bake our own bread, and grow our own corn, 
fruit and vegetables. 

We are very methodical in our habits. We 
rise with the sun, and generally go down with 
the same ; we have our fixed hours for prayer, 
labour, and recreation; we are strangers alike 
to opulence and poverty. The world outside, 
the busy, stirring world, would call our life a 
sleepy one; but sometimes on market-days 
the little place wakes up. Rows of booths 
display themselves in the narrow grassy path¬ 
ways, mules bray, dogs bark, sucking-pigs 
squeal, poultry cackle, and all is life, mirth, 
and tumult; it is as though some witch had 
struck the quiet lanes with magic wand and 
conjured into life the dormant populace. 
Music is heard, the music of the whistle and 
the Jew’s harp ; peasant girls, lovely with 
health and radiant with excitement, trip from 
their cottages; white-hooded waggons, donkey- 
carts and barrows, enter the narrow pathways 
and display to the breathless crowds their 
wares—stockings and corsets and brass finer}", 
ribbons and laces, and enormous cheeses, 
cakes and sweets, and impertinent little pigs, 
all legs and ears. 

Karl buys for his pretty Gretchen a bow of 
rosy ribbons; lb gets a box of sticky choco¬ 
late angels for his nest of bright-eyed children ; 
Max bargains for a sucking-pig, and Gabrielle 
—lovely Gabrielle !—peeps with her soft dark 
eyes into the booths of sweetmeats and gets 
a. handful given her in repayment for her 
beauty. Everybody and everything seems 
glad. Then twilight comes and the booths 
move cumbrously down the grassy hillside, 
whence they came a few hours back, and 
pretty maidens run inside to cook their 
Abendessen ; then everything is quiet again, 
more solitary than before, and the proud, 
imperious, disdainful Jungfrau smiles down 
upon us from her coronet of ice as if to say, 
“ See—look how all things pass ; only a flash, 
one moment, short and sharp, then all is dead ! 
You change, you come and go; but I remain 
always the same, unchanged, unchangeable 
for ever.” 

(To be continued .) 


time, and in nearly all cases the treatment is 
eventually trusted to a wife, a mother or a 
sister. 

And anyone can become a masseuse if she 
will give a little attention to the subject. There 
is really no difficulty in learning how to mas¬ 
sage, and but little skill is required in its per¬ 
formance. 

And first let us say a few words of the theory 
of massage before we describe the method of 
its performance. A few examples will serve 
to show its action. 

There is a disease of childhood which is not 
uncommon, and which, though very seldom 
fatal, leaves the children in a more or less 
crippled condition. This affection is usually 
known as infantile palsy, and is an acute 
disease of the nervous system. The chief 
symptom of the complaint is paralysis of one 
or more limbs. The paralysis comes on rapidly, 
usually within a few hours. After a certain 
length of time, the affected limbs begin to 
recover their power, but recovery is never com¬ 
plete, and some of the muscles remain flabby 
and rapidly waste. No drug has any effect 
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upon the condition, nor indeed have we any 
measure which will influence the acute stage of 
the process. But when the more acute period 
is passed, massage can do a great deal to 
minimise the amount of permanent damage. 

Now what is it that massage does in this 
affection ? It in no way influences the disease 
of the nervous system which is causing the 
paralysis; but it maintains the health and 
nutrition of the muscles, and in this way it 
prepares the limb for recovery. The various 
affections of the joints which are grouped to¬ 
gether under the name of chronic rheumatism, 
are common and troublesome ailments, and 
they are, oh, so tedious! To the patients 
themselves, to their friends and to their phy¬ 
sicians, they are the cause of great irritation! 
Many of these troubles are greatly improved 
by massage; but the treatment must be con¬ 
tinued for months, or years, and not infrequently 
for the rest of life. In these conditions mas¬ 
sage pretty nearly always becomes the duty of 
a wife or sister, for professional masseuses are 
not easy to obtain, and their fees are such as 
to prevent any but the richer classes employ¬ 
ing them for long periods of time. 

The action of massage in chronic joint 
diseases is not fully understood ; it certainly 
helps the circulation, and, no doubt, this helps 
the removal of the products of inflammation 
from the joints. 

Massage is now frequently employed to 
remove the stiffness left after fractures and dis¬ 
locations, and in few branches of practice has 
the treatment proved of greater value. The 
action here is chiefly the removal of inflammatory 
material; the stimulus to the local circulation ; 
the maintenance of the nutrition of the muscles; 
and the mechanical breaking down of adhesions 
which always form in the joints and other 
structures when a limb has been kept at rest 
for any length of time. 

Massage is a comparatively new treatment 
for injuries, and although there is little doubt 
about its value, still one cannot speak 
dogmatically upon the subject yet awhile. 
There is considerable difference of opinion 
among surgeons as to the period which should 
elapse between the “ setting ” of a fracture and 
the beginning of massage. Some authorities 
take the limb off the splint every day, begin¬ 
ning on the second day after the injury, others 
delay massage for some weeks. The greatest 
possible care is required when massaging a 
limb, the bone of which has been broken; and 
however skilful you may be as an amateur mas¬ 
seuse, it is far better not to attempt the early 
treatment of such a case yourself, but to 
employ a professional nurse until the bone has 
joined, when the continuation of the massage 
can be readily done by yourself. 

Massage is a treatment which is applicable 
to many ailments. In many diseases of the 
nervous system it is invaluable. As we have 
seen, it is of value in infantile paralysis; and in 
nearly all the palsies of adults, both those due 
to organic mischief and those due to hysteria, 
massage is equally valuable. Indeed, in the 
hysterical states, massage is often of immense 
value, rapid recovery from the symptoms of the 
ailment being the rule. 

Massage of the chest has been suggested as 
an auxiliary to the treatment of tuberculosis of 
the lung. The muscles and fat covering the 
chest do indeed waste less rapidly when 
massage is employed than they do without it; 
but, of course, the treatment has no effect 
upon the diseased lung, and the good effects 
of the treatment are so slight that they are 
not sufficient recompense for the trouble it 
involves. 

In certain abdominal complaints massage is 
often employed, but its influence is not always 
for the better. 

As regards the employment of massage for 
cosmetic purposes, it has been used with 
success in some cases, and certainly it is worth 


trying as a home treatment. As with all 
other measures that have been used for 
cosmetic purposes, there has been a lot of 
fraud practised over face massage, and too 
often simple-minded girls are swindled out of 
their hard-earned wages in sending stamps 

for “-'s marvellous method of removing 

all blemishes from the face by a new form of 
massage,” etc. 

Massage of the fingers often produces 
gratifying results in the treatment of the 
thickening left after abscesses, whitlows, chil¬ 
blains, etc. The thick, irregular, bluish-red 
fingers, which so often occur as the result of 
chilblains, etc., can often be rendered quite a 
respectable shape and colour by systematic 
massage. Scars on the fingers become thinner 
and less indurated under massage, though this 
treatment is as powerless as any other to 
completely remove scars. 

It is said that massage of the hands will 
prevent them from becoming chapped, and if 
this opinion is correct, another valuable 
property will be added to the already 
numerous actions of massage. 

Massage has also been used a very great 
deal in the treatment of various blemishes of 
the face; but here its action has not proved 
so valuable as one would have expected. For 
superfluous hairs and for birthmarks, etc., it 
has proved useless. In acne not much good 
has resulted from its use, and, indeed, in that 
condition the treatment is not free from 
objection. In rosacea, on the other hand, 
tolerable results have followed the employment 
of massage, and it is well worth trying in that 
affection. The early and mild grades of acne 
rosacea, which consist merely in redness of the 
nose, are often much relieved by massage ; but 
it is only fair to say that the treatment not 
infrequently makes the condition rather worse 
than better. 

Massage may also be employed to render 
scars on the face less dense and adherent. 
Care is required when massaging a scar, for 
the tissue of which it is composed possesses 
but a feeble vitality, and any incautious 
rubbing may produce ulceration or increase 
the thickening which it is the object of the 
treatment to decrease. Still, on the whole, 
careful massage may do much to render scars 
less noticeable. 

And now as to the performance of massage. 
As we said before, the treatment is not 
difficult to cany out, and can soon be learned 
by any girl with a head on her shoulders. 
The simplest massage consists of rubbing in 
the direction of the circulation. There are 
many more elaborate manoeuvres, but these 
are not often necessary, nor are they always 
beneficial. Some of these forms of massage 
require a considerable amount of skill, and so 
can only be done by professional nurses. 

To massage a knee, for instance, you must 
rub the knee from below upwards, and never 
from above downwards. The arteries of the 
leg carry the blood downwards ; the veins and 
lymphatics return it upwards. You do not 
want to help the arteries—they can manage 
very well for themselves—and their walls are 
so strong, and the blood in them is moved 
with such force, that your feeble efforts to help 
them would be of little avail. 

But with the veins and lymphatics it is far 
otherwise. These are thin-walled vessels, and 
the current of blood and lymph in them is 
feeble, and they are very much influenced by 
external aid. By rubbing upwards you can 
very materially aid the current of blood in 
these vessels. This is the first point in 
massage—always rub towards the heart. 

Massage does not consist of gentle rubbing; 
it must be earned out with a firm hand. You 
cannot always massage without causing pain. 
If you are afraid of hurting your patient, you 
will not be much good as a masseuse. In most 
diseases it is a painless process; but in some 


it causes considerable suffering for the time 
being. The relief, however, is more than a 
sufficient recompense for the pain of the 
process itself. Indeed, it is marvellous how 
quickly massage will relieve certain kinds of 
pain, when the massage itself causes suffering. 

You must massage firmly. Begin lightly, 
but gradually increase the firmness of the 
pressure of your fingers until you are really 
rubbing very hard. It is not the skin, but the 
muscles and joints that you are trying to 
benefit, and these lie deeply below the surface. 

Another point to remember is to rub with 
the finger-tips only; do not use your whole 
hand for the purpose. In some of the forms 
of massage the palm or the back of the hand 
is used; but for the ordinary massage the 
fingers only should be used. 

You now have the three essential rules for 
massage: always rub towards the heart, rub 
firmly, and only rub with your fingers. There 
are many other points of less importance 
which are, nevertheless, necessary for skilful 
massage. When you are firmly rubbing a 
part, such as the leg, which is normally hairy, 
you are very likely to pull out sundry hairs, 
and so cause your patient considerable pain, 
and not unlikely the loss of her temper. This 
objection may be averted by dipping the tips 
of your fingers in sweet oil. The oil renders 
your fingers less likely to pull out hairs; but 
it also makes the massage rather more difficult, 
for the oiled fingers are apt to slip. 

We have said that massage frequently 
causes a good deal of pain, but the greatest 
care should be taken not to cause the patient 
any unnecessary suffering. It is always 
necessary to warn amateurs that the slightest 
amount of rough handling of an inflamed 
joint causes acute agony, and often does more 
harm than the massage does good. 

The most necessary of all virtues for the 
masseuse is patience. All who have had much 
to do with sickness know how great a virtue 
is patience, and how necessary it is at the 
bedside. Sick persons are nearly always 
irritable and inclined to be refractory and pig¬ 
headed, and the sufferers from those diseases 
for which massage is beneficial are usually the 
most refractory of all. We can readily forgive 
it all when we consider the years of suffering or 
incapacity that they have to bear, but all the 
same it is very trying at times. 

When massaging the face the same rules 
should be observed as when massaging the legs. 
Here, as elsewhere, it is imperative to massage 
in the direction that the blood is flowing in 
the veins. On the face this practically means 
rubbing away from the tip of the nose. 
Massage of the fingers is readily managed by 
oneself, and can be done at odd moments 
thr®ughout the day. 

As massage is a powerful agent for good in 
many cases, so is it also a most powerful agent 
for harm in unsuitable cases, or if badly 
performed, or used too early in the case. A 
fracture which has been “ set ” with great 
skill and labour on the part of the surgeon, 
and great suffering on the part of the patient, 
may be readily displaced by unskilful massage. 
Although many chronic diseases of the joints 
are greatly benefited by massage, ethers are 
rendered much worse, and in some cases the 
germs which are injuring the joint may be 
rubbed into the vessels and so become diffused 
throughout the body. 

If, however, you grasp the essential features 
of massage, its difficulties and its dangers, and if 
you can show the doctor that he can implicitly 
trust you to carry out his orders and report 
the progress of the case, and if, above all, you 
possess that amount of self-denial and patience 
which is essential to everybody who attends 
the sick, you may be able to render invaluable 
aid to your dearest relative and possibly save 
her very great expenses at a time when 
expenses are great and work is impossible. 
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THE 


GIRL'S OWN RARER. 


LADY DYE’S REPARATION. 

By SARAH DOUDNEY. 



to use. There it was, bright with the 
first kiss of the morning, climbing over 
a light, rustic arch, and covering the 
lattice-work with a profusion of delicate 
bloom. She wondered if anyone else 
had thought of the sweet-pea. Not 
having any great skill, she had chosen 
a flower which seemed to lend itself 
easily to being twined into a garland. 
And yet—how difficult it would be to 
twist those fragile blossoms into a 
circlet ! 

She was standing bare-headed under 
the flowery arch, looking up anxiously 
at the beautiful sprays of pink and white 
among the light foliage, when a slight 
rustle met her ears. Someone was 
coming along an adjoining path, which 
led directly to the house ; she recognised 
the straight slender figure at a glance. 
It was Angelique. 

Dye stepped back behind a shrub, and 
saw her without being seen. Fresh, 
delicate, refined, the girl looked in her 
old serge skirt and simple cotton 
blouse ; and as she passed the un¬ 
suspected watcher, she lifted her head 
and raised her eyes to the fair morning 
sky. Was there anything of exultation 
in those deep blue eyes ? Dye fancied 
that there was, and recalled Geraldine’s 
thoughtless words with a feeling of 
intense bitterness. 

After Angelique had gone, she stood 
still with a fire of anger burning in her 
heart, untouched by the purity and 
sweetness of the early day. Outside, all 
was beauty and peace; but in the 
interior garden—the garden of the soul 
—there was the desolation of neglect, 
the black waste scorched by the flames 


of fierce temper and jealousy. And yet 
a little care, a little love might have 
made it fragrant with the flowers and 
fruits of paradise. 

The breakfast-bell had just ceased to 
ring when Dye entered the house. She 
went sullenly to her place, keeping 
silence, and avoiding the glances of the 
others. The turquoise necklet was 
always before her eyes. She felt that 
she would do anything—anything in the 
world to make it her own. And then 
there came upon her an overwhelming 
desire to penetrate Angelique’s secret, 
and find out the flower that she had 
chosen. 

It seemed afterwards as if all things 
had conspired to favour her design. 
Geraldine, who was composing a very 
dainty wreath of water-buttercups and 
rushes, was unusually preoccupied. 
Angelique herself had no suspicion 
that she was being watched and spied 
upon. Quite unconcerned, she put on 
her sailor hat and took her way, after 
breakfast, to the little cottage in the 
dell. 

Dye followed cautiously, at a distance, 
to the bottom of the grounds; but 
Angelique did not cross the bridge. She 
made straight for a certain spot where 
the stream was very shallow, and stepped 
lightly upon a row of flat stones, placed 
there to afford a secure foothold. Still 
watching from the opposite side, Dye 
saw her reach the bank and go swiftly 
through the grass, until a dip in the 
ground hid her from sight. 

The sweet-peas were still blooming 
undisturbed when Dye ran back to the 
quiet spot where they grew. But very 
soon the arch was despoiled of some of 
its best flowers, and she sat down on the 
grass with a heap of pure pink and 
white bloom by her side. Her hope of 
success was very faint, and as she began 
her work, arranging the clusters on the 
wire frame, and making them fast, it 
grew fainter still. Somehow her fingers 
lacked the artistic touch. Beautiful as 
her materials were, she could not use 
them to the best advantage. 

Several of the dainty bunches were 
castaway, crushed and broken, and the 
morning hours were fast gliding on. 
The gardens were very still. The girls 
were scattered here and there in shady 
nooks and corners, and some of them 
had carried baskets full of flowers into 
the house, and were busy there. Dye 
had been sitting some time over her 
hopeless task when she heard the sound 
of a light footstep drawing near. 

Angelique was coming back, as before, 
along the adjoining path, quite un¬ 
conscious that an enemy was so close at 
hand. Her wreath was finished. She 
had been sitting peacefully on Mrs. 
Grain’s doorstep with a basket of lilies 
by her side, talking to the old woman 
while she laid the sprays of pearl upon 
their deep green leaves, and wove them 
skilfully into a garland. And all the 
time her thoughts had gone wandering 


back to another wreath which she had 
left lying at the foot of the cross. 

She had not hurried over the work. 
It fully satisfied her when it was done; 
and then she laid the wreath in a large 
open basket, full of wet moss, placing it 
on the roots of an old thorn tree which 
grew near the door. 

“It will be fresh and damp there,” 
she said. “And now I’m going to do 
something else, Mrs. Grain. You’ll be 
starting off to Guildford presently ? ” 

“ Yes, miss, yes. Fuller’s boy will 
give me a seat in his cart. A very kind 
boy he is,” added the good woman, as 
she moved about the little room, which 
was kitchen, sitting-room, and bedroom 
all in one. 

“I am glad he is kind,” Angelique 
answered. “Well, I shall make up 
some sprays of lilies to put in your empty 
basket. Depend upon it, you will sell 
them all before you come back from the 
town.” 

“ Ah, what a friend I have in you ! ” 
said Mrs. Grain, pausing to watch the 
slender fingers performing their task so 
deftly and gracefully. In a short time 
the sprays were finished, and laid on a 
bed of damp moss in the basket. Just 
then the turret clock struck twelve, and 
the strokes came booming faintly 
through the clear air. Angelique rose 
at once to her feet. 

“ I have something to do to my dress 
before luncheon,” said she. “Just an 
hour! Well, if that is not enough I 
can go on afterwards. I haven’t much 
money, you know, so I’m going to touch 
up an old frock to wear this evening. 
My wreath shall stay where it is till four 
o’clock, and then I will come for it. 
Nobody is likely to steal it, Mrs. Grain.” 

The old woman smiled as she shook 
her head. 

“ Ah, no, my dear. No one comes to 
this poor old place; people know that 
there’s nothing to be had here. So the 
pretty wreath is safe, quite safe.” 

A few minutes later Mrs. Grain shut 
the cottage door, and went off across 
the common, basket on arm, to meet 
young Fuller in his cart. And Angelique, 
quite contented with her morning’s toil, 
came back through the gardens, singing 
softly to herself. She could not help 
feeling almost certain that she should 
win the prize. 

Never, perhaps, in all her simple life, 
had she coveted any ornament so much 
as the turquoise necklet. Its beauty 
acted upon her like a charm. She 
thought with a thrill of delight of clasp¬ 
ing it round her neck, and passing her 
finger gently over the smooth stones, 
feeling that they were all her own. 
Poor Angelique, she had nothing in the 
shape of a trinket save a small gold 
brooch which had belonged to her 
mother. Chains, bracelets, lockets, and 
rings had never fallen to her share. 
She had always decked herself with 
flowers, those adornments which heaven 
has provided for its poor children, and 
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had arranged them with that natural 
taste which makes the best of every 
good gift. 

She was smiling as she softly sang 
her little song. If the truth must be 
told, it amused her to think of Lady 
Dye’s ponderous attempts at construct¬ 
ing a wreath. A sort of instinct told 
her that Dye’s fingers were not meant 
for that kind of work; and then she 
let herself drift into the complacent 
thought that in tact, intellect, grace, 
and all those undefinable qualities 
which make a charming woman, she 
was a long way ahead of Dye Riving- 
stone. 

Angelique was a good girl; yes, but 
not an angel. 

Dye, as she watched the smiling face, 
and listened to the little song, felt that 
terrible fire burning in her heart again. 
The unwilling recognition of Angelique’s 
charm was a torture. And in all her 
days she had never known what it was 
to struggle with the evil in her nature. 
Peace, that true peace which is the 
result of passion subdued, and our lot 
in life accepted, had never yet come 
to Dye. 

When Angelique had passed out of 
sight, Dye remained for a little while 
plunged in reflection. Where did the 
girl go when she had crossed the stream ? 
To the old Frenchwoman’s cottage, of 
course. Dye had never been to the 
little dwelling herself, and had only seen 
the smoke of the chimney curling up 
through the trees; but Geraldine had 
once said something about Angelique’s 
kindness to Mrs. Grain. 

She rose from the grass, leaving the 
sweet peas lying there in a fragrant 
heap, and went quickly down the path 
that led to the stream. Crossing over 
on the stepping-stones, she took her 


way along a narrow track marked out 
upon the waste ground, and this brought 
her to the edge of the dell. 

When she began to descend the steps 
cut in the grassy side of the hollow, she 
had no fixed purpose in her mind. In 
some vague way she was going to dis¬ 
cover Angelique’s secret, going to see 
if anything was hidden in this secluded 
spot; but she did not think that the 
thing which she sought would be so 
easily found. 

There stood the poor, decaying cot¬ 
tage, shadowed by shrubs and trees, 
and overgrown with moss and wind- 
sown grasses. She paused for a moment, 
wondering contemptuously how any 
human being could exist in such a 
hovel. Lady Winstoke’s name figured 
sometimes in lists of patronesses of 
charities; but she had no personal 
sympathy with the needy and sad. And 
her daughter, poor girl, could never spare 
a thought for any needs beyond her 
own ! 

Just one step forward, and she saw 
the broken basket filled to the brim with 
moss. And there, reposing on a bed of 
velvety green, lay a wreath as perfectly 
beautiful as if it had been dropped down 
from celestial bowers. 

A great rage took possession of Dye 
as she stood in that silent place, looking 
at the thing which would surely win the 
object of her desire. Why had she not 
thought of lilies of the valley instead of 
those flaunting sweet peas ? Rut it 
would not have made any difference. 
Her hands could never have fashioned 
that exquisite chaplet of pearly bells, 
and disposed those shining leaves with 
such infinite grace. 

What if she were to steal the wreath, 
and pass it off as her own ! The thought 
darted into her mind like a lurid light¬ 
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ning flash. Would Angelique dare to 
claim it ? She remembered that Madame 
Courvoisier was really indebted to Lady 
Winstoke for sending her some excellent 
pupils; and Dye knew that her mother 
was a power in society. To accuse 
Lady Dye Rivingstone of a theft would 
be a dangerous proceeding. Angelique, 
she suspected, was under too great an 
obligation to Madame to say ordo any¬ 
thing which would affect the interests of 
the College. 

Everything conspired to favour the 
commission of an act of consummate 
meanness. Dye’s conscience was not 
dead ; it woke up from sleep, and made 
its voice heard plainly. But the oppor¬ 
tunity was too tempting to be lost. 
And there was no time to waste in 
hesitation; even if Angelique did not 
return, any moment might bring back 
the old woman to the cottage. 

Dye prowled swiftly and cautiously 
round the place, and convinced herself 
that it was quite deserted. The dell 
was surrounded entirely by waste land— 
the kind of ground that is glorious with 
wild flowers in late summer—and beyond 
the waste was the Guildford road. She 
went back to the old thorn-tree, and 
hesitated for a minute longer. What if 
she should meet any of the girls as she 
was carrying the wreath through the 
gardens ? 

And then she decided to run the risk. 
She remembered that she had left her 
own light basket beside the heap of 
sweet peas under the flowery arch. She 
would take the wreath and put it into 
the basket, covering it over with the 
blossoms she had gathered. It was a 
happy thought, she said to herself as 
she carefully lifted poor Angelique’s 
chaplet from its place. 

(To be continued,) 
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THE ARMOURED TRAIN. 
SOLUTION. 

The Armoured Train. 

The driver looked out through the clouds of 
steam, 

And saw in the sunlight the gun-barrels 
gleam; 

For the foemen were firing man by man 

Where over the river the railway ran. 

Dragging its dynamite load, the train 

Rushed along through the deadly rain; 

But the hand of the driver was steady and 
true 

As if snowflakes, not bullets, around him 
flew. 

A shell struck sharply—a crash! a flame ! 

And there’s one more deed on the lists of 
fame; 

And the driver lies low, now his work is 
done, 

Where the river rolls slow ’neath the southern 
sun. 


Prize Winners. 
Twelve Shillings Each. 
Violet Hewett, Streatham Hill, S.W. 


Violet Shoberl, Edge Hill, Wimbledon. 
Violet C. Todd, Cornhill-on-Tweed. 

Ten Shillings Each. 

Constance M. A. Fitzgerald, Bath. 

Sylvia H. M‘Cready, Howth, Dublin. 

A. M. de Rougemont, Hyde Park, N. 

Six Shillings Each. 

Elsie Bale, Granby Hill, Clifton, Bristol. 
Winifred Eddington, Weston-super-Mare. 
Lois B. Gardner, Chester. 

Frances Magawly, Woolston, Southampton. 
Kathleen Neale, Chippenham. 

Agnes L. Simpson, Dirleton, N.B. 

Ellen A. Smith, Shipston-on-Stour. 

Equal with Prize Winner's (Adults). 
Eliza Acwortb, M. A. C. Crabb, Mrs. G. 
H. B. Cumming, E. Marian Jupe, Ellie Han¬ 
lon, Arthur J. Harris, Louise M. M‘Cready, 
M. Tolson. 

Very Highly Commended. 

M. S. Arnold, Annie A. Arnott, Alf. 
Beetham, Lily Belling, Leila M. Bowen, Rev. 
John Chambers, Mrs. Crossman, Leonard 
Duncan, Edith E. Grundy, Edith Enderby, 
Marianna G. Jones, E. Maud Ladell, E. Mas- 
tin, Mrs. Nicholls, Hettie Ormiston, Bertha 
Riches, Mrs. C. Salmon, A. C. Sharp, Gertrude 


Smith, Isabel Snell, Mrs. A. E. Stretton, 
Norah M. Sullivan, Ellen C. Tarrant, Con¬ 
stance Taylor, Alice Williams, Emily C. 
Woodward, Helen B. Younger. 

Highly Commended. 

Mary Adamson, Mary E. Aucutt, Violet 
M. Blyth, G. Muriel Blumer, W. M. Butcher, 
Evelyn C. N. Butler, M. J. Champneys, Alice 
J. Chandler, Florence M. Coates, Ethel M. 
Collard, Nina Coote, Constance Daphne, 
Madge K. Davison, Alice Deane, Emma 
Donn, E. Dorothy Drake, Maud Floyd, A. E. 
G. Freeman, Grace Gamlen, Mary M. Gillies, 
Adelaide Hankin, E. D. Hatton, Rosa H01- 
ridge, J. Hunt, W. C. Lee, Carlina Leggett, 
Percy Jas. Lloyd, Nellie Lowe, Annie G. 
Luck, Florence Lush, Annie Manderson, Kate 
M. Melrose, F. Miller, Mrs. A. M. Motum, 
Ethel C. Newell, Janet M. Pugh, Millicent 
E. Ross, A. A. L. Shave, Bessie Sleight- 
holme, Ada Sproxton, Millicent Utting, Mar¬ 
garet Warren, Kate R. Weeks, Eleanor 
Whitcher, G. S. Wilkins, Minnie Wilkins, 
Marjorie E. Williams, Elizabeth Yarwood. 


EXAMINERS’ REPORT. 

The Armoured Train puzzle seems to have 
embraced many difficulties, most of which are 
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sufficiently explained by the published solution. 
The somewhat aggressive sun in the second 
line was interpreted in several ways—distance, 
sun-rays, sunrise, sunset—and it was astonish¬ 
ing that the simple and appropriate reading 
sunlight did not occur to more than a bare 
majority of the solvers. Of the alternatives 
we preferred distance. Sun-rays is clumsy, 
and though the sun might be either rising 
or setting, there is nothing to indicate 
which. 

Concerning the study in black and white 
in line eight we were very merciful. The 
Author’s intention appears in the solution; 
but “hailstones” and one or two other 
readings could be justified. 

The superfluous p in the ninth line was 
pointed out by many competitors, but it could 
scarcely have given much trouble, the Author’s 
intention being quite obvious. 

Finally, the meaning of the two vessels 
listing ( = lists) in the next line dawned upon 
very few, and some of the readings were very 
fantastic. For instance, “ race,” which found 
favour with many solvers, presented fame 
in an altogether unheard-of character. The 
reading was probably suggested by the phrase 
“ the race for fame,” but that is quite another 
matter. “ Record ” was ingenious, but there 
was nothing to show that the boats were 
creating that most desirable of modern 
achievements. “Sea” and “ocean” could 
only be regarded as fair readings; but “roll” 
was accepted as quite the best of the many 
alternatives to lists. 

It is a most curious coincidence that three 
Violets take the three first prizes. 

With this puzzle the three-monthly compe¬ 
tition ends, and the prize of one guinea goes to 

Mr. Arthur J. Harris, Redeote Llanishen, 
near Cardiff, 

whose solutions of all three puzzles were 
admirable in every respect. It is only fair 
to say that many other expert solvers ran 
him very close, and we could cheerfully have 
awarded at least ten more prizes of a like 
amount. 


DEATH OR LIFE. 
SOLUTION. 

Death or Life. 

Our fathers and our brothers dare, 

To others just as brave, 

Relinquish life without a care— 

Fine life that they should save. 

’Tis bringing down sweet mother’s hair 
With sorrow to the grave. 


THE GIRL’S OWN RARER. 

What folly can with this compare— 

This killing life He gave ? 

Our Empire is but good and fair 
When living are the brave. 

Oh ! bring not down the Queen’s grey hair 
With sorrow to the grave. 


Prize Winners. 

Fifteen Shillings Each. 

Nellie Abbott, Wimbledon. 

Mabel E. Davis, Bristol. 

Mary E. Fox, Birkenhead. 

E. Maud Ladell, Harold Wood, Romford. 

Ten Shillings Each. 

Hettie Ormiston, Swansea. 

Charlotte E. Reade, Flixton, near Manchester. 
Florrie Sylvester, Seven Sisters Road, N. 

Seven Shillings and Sixpence Each. 
Josephine Burne, Oxton, Birkenhead. 

Caroline Skinner, Edinburgh. 

Perfect. 

Rev. J. Chambers, Arthur J. Harris, Norah 
M. Sullivan, Constance Taylor. 

Equal with First Prize Winners. 

Mrs. Acheson, Lily Belling, A. G. Brown, 
W. M. Butcher, Edith C. Cowley, Mrs. Frank 
Dickson, H. Tyrwhitt Drake, Elbe Hanlon, 
Edith M. Higgs, W. C. Lee, Carlina Leggett, 
Annie Manderson, F. Miller, Mrs. Nicholls, 
Ellen M. Price, Alexandria A. Robertson, 
A. C. Sharp, Isabel Snell, Ellen C. Tarrant, 
W. Fitzjames White, G. S. Wilkins, Minnie 
Wilkins, Emily M. P. Wood, Elizabeth 
Yarwood. 

Equal with Second Prize Winners. 

Eliza Acworth, Alice J. Chandler, Edith L. 
TIowse, J. Hunt, Anna Walker. 

Honourable Mention. 

F. Chute, Violet Hewett, Ellen Ann Smith, 
Gertrude Smith. 


EXAMINERS’ REPORT. 

We never had an easier task, for the girl 
competitors were so few that the prize-winners 
almost selected themselves. The only perfect 
solutions were sent by adults, who, by reason 
of their antiquity, could not be rewarded for 
their superior work. The pity of it causes us 
to wonder if the new rules are not a mistake. 
Certain it is that “ girls” over the mystic age 
of twenty-one evince far more interest in the 
puzzles than those who are yet, in the eye of 
the law, infants. 


CHAPTER III. 


z.-y-Ri he sun was again setting in 
^ rosy splendour one evening 
a fortnight later when 
Mabel stood on the Castle 
Rock with her face to the 
west, rigid and bloodless. 

For it had come to her 
silently, stealthily, pitilessly, 
that her day of happiness was 
over. She knew that the sun 
was going down for ever upon the love-dream 
of her life. 

She had seen it first of all in his eyes, when 
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they were rescued from their deadly peril. 
She had seen it again in Mollie’s white face 
when the train bore her away after a hurriedly 
shortened visit, in which the determination to 
go at all costs was more apparent than the 
reason for it. 

At first she had blinded her heart and eyes 
and brain. She would not believe it, would 
not even let herself think of it. For Mabel 
was only human after all, and she could not 
take her life-joy in her hand and throw it 
away at a moment’s notice, even to give 
another happiness. 

It was only after a week of blindness, 
during which a shadowy spectre of sorrow 


The puzzle itself was marked by a beautiful 
simplicity. And yet the fine 1 was commonly 
supposed to be “long” or “frail.” As to 
the former of these readings, no one can say 
with any certainty that a soldier killed in 
battle relinquishes a long life; while, as to 
the second, frailty of physique is not a common 
characteristic of our warriors. Otherwise, 
either reading would have been excellent. 

In line eight “slaying” took the place of 
killing in many solutions. Obviously either 
word accurately describes the picture, but the 
latter gives the more pleasant reading, the 
effect of a final and initial s coming together 
being distinctly awkward. Wherefore 
“slaying” was marked *25 of a mistake. 
“ Taking ” in the same connection was 
adopted by some solvers; but, as one points 
out, s is not taking 1 but killing him. 

The same correspondent argues in favour of 
“ mother’s ” in the singular, as a concrete 
instance of a general truth. We are inclined 
to agree with him, but happily the adjudication 
this month did not depend upon the position 
of an apostrophe. 

It was unfortunate that the top of the u in 
line two got filled up with ink in printing, and 
appeared in the puzzle as o. However, in all 
the solutions excepting two the Author’s 
solution appeared, so that we hope the 
accident did not cause much serious trouble. 


FOREIGN AWARD. 

Englishmen and Women. 

Prize Winners (Seven Shillings Each). 
Evelyn Jansz, Pandura, Ceylon. 

Lilian C. Opie, Victoria, Australia. 

Elsie Mabel Wylie, Mintaro, S. Australia. 

Equal with Prize Winners (Adults). 
Anna I. Plood, Mrs. Hastings Ogilvie. 

Very Highly Commended. 

Maggie Holmes (Melbourne), Gertrude 
Hunt (Auckland), Mabel C. King (Toronto), 
Mary L. Marshall (Halifax, N.S.), Violet C. 
Wilson (Toronto). 

Highly Commended. 

Emma Boyce (Barbados), W. Boys (S. 
Australia), Mrs. Fred. Christian, Nellie M. 
Dartford, Elsie V. Davies, Maggie Glasgow 
(Victoria), Mrs. E. R. Manners, Gertrude E. 
Moore (Auckland), E. A. Ince, Edith W. 
Ince, Polly Lawrance (Barbados), Cecilia 
Nicolay (W. Australia), Eva Searle (Portugal), 
Mrs. Sprigg, Emily A. Suttaby, Ethel Wilson 
(Montreal). 


followed her by day and haunted her dreams 
by night, that she bowed her head and let the 
waters rush over her. And when she had 
once yielded it had been so easy to find out 
all the rest; the only marvel was that she had 
not seen it before. 

“Poor little soul!” she breathed, gazing 
fixedly over the sea. “ Poor little soul, what 
she must be suffering now for my sake ) ” 
Then suddenly she put her face in her hands. 
“ O God, I love him so, I love him so ! ” she 
moaned in her weakness. “How can I live 
without him, my sailor lover, my own bov 
Alan ? ” 

“It is one wreck against two,” said her 










heart, and she threw back her head and raised 
her eyes to the glowing heavens. 

“ Father, help me,” she prayed, “ in this, 
the Getbsemane of my life.” 

And so presently a calm came upon her 
and she was strong again. She clasped her 
hands and watched the red disc sink into the 
heaving wave. 

“ There is in man a higher than love of 
happiness,” she whispered. “He can do 
without happiness and instead thereof find 
blessedness. O God, help me to find this 
blessedness, and if it be possible let the way 
of life be short, yet not my will but Thine be 
done.” 

And so it happened before another week 
had passed, everyone knew the engagement 
had been broken ofF by mutual consent, and 
Mabel wrote herself to Mollie about it. 

“ I felt I was too old, too quiet and too 
serious,” she said. “I have always been too 
much of a mother to him. He will be far, far 
happier with someone younger and blighter, 
and I shall be spared the risk of ever thinking 
that perhaps I had spoilt his life. It is much 
better as it is, and I know he feels it so. We 
shall always be dear friends to each other, and 
I hope some day I shall find a dear friend in 
his wife also.” 

Mollie had had a hard day’s work at the 
school, and reached home tired out the 
evening the letter arrived. She had been very 
brave and resolute all through those hard 
three weeks, but that night she felt very 
hopeless. She had put Alan out of her 
thoughts and out of her life as far as possible, 
and trained herself to think only of Mabel's 
happiness. 

But it had been very hard work. She used 
to think if only it had not been London, she 
could have done better—if only she might have 


QUESTION AND ANSWER. 

fought out her battle among green fields and 
under bluer skies. But one day, when the 
school had a whole holiday, she took the train 
into the country, hoping to find a few hours’ 
forgetfulness. And then she learnt the truth 
about it. She learnt how sometimes for some 
wise purpose a sorrow comes into even a 
young life which, at any rate for a time, 
cannot be forgotten anywhere, but must 
become a daily burden. 

She learnt that love is stronger than joy, 
stronger than pain, stronger than hope; and 
that wherever she was and whatever she was 
doing, it would remain the same until Time, 
the gentle healer, had lain his kindly hand 
upon it, and smoothed the soreness from her 
heart. So she took it into her life quietly and 
unquestioningly, and tried to find the good 
which makes sorrow the twin sister of joy. 

But she was tired that evening when 
Mabel’s letter arrived, and so she put it away 
to read when she was alone, lest the aching 
loneliness should break her down. 

Later, when she had read it, she sat and 
looked at it blankly. She could not believe 
her own eyes. “ It cannot be true,” she 
gasped, “ it cannot possibly be true.” She 
read and re-read it, and at last the quiet, 
matter-of-fact way in which Mabel had 
expressed herself, helped her to realise that it 
was indeed a fact that the engagement was 
broken off. But even then she dared not be 
glad; it was so unlooked-for, so utterly 
incomprehensible, and she did not know what 
to think concerning Mabel. It was not until 
after a second letter, in answer to one in which 
she had expressed only amazement and regret 
for the latter’s own sake, that she dare look 
into the future for herself. And even then 
she shrank back fearfully, afraid lest she had 
been mistaken in Alan. 
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But she was not left long in doubt, for 
before he again left England, he wrote to say 
good-bye to her, and she knew by his letter 
that she need not fear. And it happened in 
the end that Mabel was the first to hear of her 
happiness, and fold her in her arms and wish 
her joy. 

“He is such a good fellow,” she said 
warmly, “ almost the only man I know good 
euough for my little Mollie.” 

For Mabel Standish was one of those whose 
daily life is made up of Love and Sacrifice, 
and in this thing she had given of her best to 
the uttermost. 

Only on each anniversary of that spring day, 
when he came whistling across the grass to 
find her after his long absence, she went alone 
on to the Castle Rock. 

There was not much change in her, except 
that she was perhaps a little paler, a little 
thinner, a little quieter—and sometimes on 
that afternoon her eyes were heavy with 
unshed tears. 

But in the little Cornish village she was 
loved more devotedly and more reverently 
even than of old, and none, except perhaps one 
or two white-haired old women, who could 
see behind the veil of daily seeming, knew 
how the sun had long ago gone down on her 
youth. 

Yet she was not unhappy, for through the 
dark night of pain a voice had whispered to 
her. It had told her how, when we have 
passed over the waters into the desired haven, 
and look back over the chequered track, we 
shall see the God-light was shining steadily 
all along, piercing even the thickest mists, and 
know that the Hand of the Mariner that 
guided our frail bark “has done all things 
well.” 

[the end.] 



QUESTION AND ANSWER. 


Girls’ Employments. 

How to Obtain Promotion. —“/ have 
been engaged for eight years as a typewriting 
and shortha?id clerk, and receive a salary of 
thirty shillings a week. Ihere is no chance 
of promotion for ?ne. My spare tune is spent 
in study, and I have been learning French, 
Gertnan, and Latin recently at an evening 
commercial school. I had thought of seekuig 
a situation abroad to acquire the correct accent 
of modern languages ; but it has been suggested 
to me that I might prepare for a B.A. degree. 
In the latter case / should have to 7 Vork 
very hard, as I do not leave business till six 
o'clock in the eve?iing; but I am prepared 
to do this if good remuneration 7vere the 
result. What course would you advise me to 
pursue ? ”— Ambitious. 

A University education, though valuable all 
through life to the person who possesses it, is 
not always worth much in terms of £ s. d. 
Those girls to whom financially it is most 
serviceable are students whose future profession 
is teaching. Our correspondent “ Ambitious ” 
does not, we imagine, desire to change her 
career by becoming a teacher, and we should 


hardly advise her to do so now that she has 
already spent eight years in commercial work. 
As it is extremely important that she should 
earn a higher salary, we do not advise her to 
spend time now in preparing for a B.A. 
degree, as we think it doubtful whether such 
a course of action would help her to attain the 
end in view. We also fear that study in 
evening hours after a long day’s labour in 
an office would not prove adequate, for 
“ Ambitious,” being tied during the day, 
would have to forego attending the lectures 
by eminent professors and teachers which are, 
of course, the best part of a higher education. 
Taking all the circumstances into consideration, 
and recognising that it is rather late to improve 
the general education, save by private reading 
(which we strongly recommend), we think that 
“ Ambitious ” should devote her time by 
preference to improving her commercial and 
technical knowledge. We are well aware that 
for a girl to obtain a higher salary than thirty 
shillings a week is not easy so long as she 
remains an ordinary clerk. She must try in 
some manner to qualify herself for a more 
responsible position as head clerk where several 
girls are employed or manageress. To fill a 
post of this kind a young woman must develop 


her powers of organisation and of systematising 
work. She must also be able to direct the 
work of subordinates. A knowledge of French 
and German is always a help, especially if it is 
accompanied by first-rate shorthand and 
typewriting. But the main qualification is 
trained business ability. What we advise 
“ Ambitious ” then is to continue to attend 
the evening school she mentions, and to learn 
there everything that she possibly can. In 
addition she should try by exercising her own 
faculties of observation to obtain a grasp of 
the principles upon which a successful business 
is conducted. If she feels that in her present 
situation she can learn no more, she had better 
make a change and go to some firm where 
there would be more scope for individual 
ability. The manufacturers of typewriting 
machines, for instance, occasionally employ 
responsible manageresses at a salary of ^100 a 
year and upwards, and in drapery and many 
other business firms there are openings for a 
young woman who can take the command 
of a staff of girl-clerks. We recommend 
“Ambitious,” in short, to try to develop 
her present commercial work rather than 
to make any considerable alteration in her 
career. 








THE GIRLS OWN RARER. 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


girls’ employments. 

Madge M. (Training in a Children's Hospital ).— 
Unfortunately you must put off the realisation of 
your hope to become a children’s nurse' until you 
are a little older; twenty is the minimum age at 
which you could enter a children’s hospital. In 
the meantime you must try to acquire better health, 
as hospital matrons will not accept as probationers 
girls who are not really strong. The life of a 
nurse, though a healthy, is often a wearing one, and 
only robust girls should be counselled to embrace 
this profession. But at your age. much can be 
done to strengthen the constitution, and we would 
particularly advise you to lead as occupied a 
life as possible, and to take plenty of outdoor 
exercise. 

Nhver-say-die ( Change of Employment). —So you 
wish to give up the stationery business and to be¬ 
come an elementary school teacher. We think 
that you are wise, for a successful Sunday school 
teacher, as you tell us you have been, will probably 
teach elementary scholars well. If you have not 
previously passed any examinations, }'ou should sit 
next December for the Queen’s Scholarship Exam¬ 
ination, and then either enter a training college or 
seek some subordinate position in a school. Occa¬ 
sionally there are vacancies for supply teachers 
under the London School Board which would be 
suitable for a girl who enters the profession, as you 
do, rather past the ordinary age. For permission 
to sit for the examination you should apply to the 
Education Department, Whitehall. 

Distressed ( Post-Office Counter and Telegraph 
Easiness).— We fear that if you obtain a situation 
in a post-office to live in, you must hardly expect 
more than a nominal salary at present. Though 
you write a neat hand, 5 r our punctuation has not 
yet attained that absolute perfection which is 
necessary for an efficient telegraphist and counter¬ 
woman. In short, like most young girls (and some 
older ones) you require some further general 
education. We recommend you to spend as much 
of your spare time as possible in attending evening 
classes, and by the time you are eighteen you 
should enter for the examination for Female Skilled 
Telegraphists. This examination is held in London, 
and you could obtain the requisite particulars by 
writing to the Secretary, Civil Service Commis¬ 
sion, S.W. 

B. C. F. ( Learning Embroidery in Scotland). —There 
are one or two schools of needlework in Scotland, 
but we advise you to consult Miss Chapman, Secre¬ 
tary of the Edinburgh Employment Society for 
Women, 116, George Street, Edinburgh, as to the 
one that would be most suitable for your special 
purpose. 

Curfew ( Cookery Lessons in the Holidays). —You 
are most wise to try to obtain an insight into 
cookery and household management before under¬ 
taking the management of a school. Only the 
difficulty is that you want to be taught upon the 
system of “ mutual terras,” which always makes 
things a little perplexing. We doubt very much 
whether you could get any teaching worth having 
if you were also acting as a holiday governess of 
any kind. It would be better, in our opinion, to 
enter one of the now tolerably numerous house 
holds where only lady servants are employed. 
Some of these households would be delightful to 
live in ; but there are great differences among 
them. We have known one or two clergy men’s 
wives who have kindly taken ladies to train in 
domestic work in return for their services. An 
arrangement of this kind might be come to through 
the Central Bureau for the Employment of Women, 
60, Chancery Lane, W.C. A lady who specially 
interests herself in finding posts for lady servants is 
Mrs. Scott, St. Wilfrid, Queen’s Grove, Parkstone, 
Dorset, and although your requirements are a little 
out of the common, we think possibly she might be 
kindly willing to help you. In writing to her it is 
of course necessary to enclose a stamped envelope 
for a-reply. 

Maryhill {Change of Occupation). —After the long 
experience that you and your mother have both 
had of domestic work, we do not think it would be 
at all a good plan to throw it aside in order to 
learn a business so new as the stationery. In any 
case there are so many who set up small stationer’s 
and fancy shops, and fail, that we should be most 
chary of advising anyone to try this class of enter¬ 
prise. Starting a lodging-house is also for some 
people a great, risk, but for this persons who, like 
yourselves, have been long in service, are peculiarly 
well qualified. We hope that one of you can cook 
well, for even more depends upon this than upon 
good.parlour and house-work. Another plan would 
be for your mother to continue at her present work 
a little longer, and for you to go into some good 
tea-rooms as a waitress. About this there would 
be little difficulty, as an experienced parlour-maid 
soon picks up the details of the shop business. 
After you had been a year or two in such a shop, 
you might set up a tea-room, possibly combined 
with a lodging-house, if you could find a suitable 
locality. 


MEDICAL. 

Mater. —Cancer is a disease which practically always 
tends towards a fatal issue. Cancers which are 
not operated upon kill their unfortunate possessors 
in over ninety per cent, of cases. The other ten 
per cent, die from some intercurrent affection. 
Cancer is one of the most terrible of human 
diseases. We are still ignorant of its cause and 
nature, but much light has been lately thrown upon 
it by pathologists. It is extremely likely that 
cancer will turn out to be one of the chronic infec¬ 
tions. Indeed, the resemblance of cancer to 
tuberculosis is so strong that any other hypothesis 
seems to us untenable. The only useful treatment 
for cancer which we know at present, is removal of 
the growth and as much of the surrounding 
structures as possible. No drug or internal medi¬ 
cation will affect the growth of cancer, and no 
external agent is capable of stopping its growth or 
of postponing the fatal termination. Caustics, etc., 
and feeble attempts at surgery do far more harm 
than good, for they simply weaken the patient and 
do not remove the disease. Cancers which have 
gone too far, or arc so situated that they are beyond 
the reach of the surgeon’s knife, are the most hope¬ 
less of human ills, and all that the physician can 
do for them is to relieve the pain and discomfort 
as far as possible, and to keep up the strength and 
spirits of the sufferers till they are released by 
death. Cancer affecting the external parts of the 
body, or so situated that the surgeon can remove 
them, are not so uniformly hopeless, though it is 
unfortunately true that it is very seldom that 
cancers do not return after they have been removed. 
The operations for cancer are always serious, 
because the object of the surgeon is to cut away 
as much of the surrounding structures as possible, 
and so attempt to get clear of the disease. Unless 
every atom of diseased tissue is removed, the cancer 
will return again in a few days. If the growth has 
been completely removed, it may never recur, or it 
may not show itself for several years, and then 
return in one of the deeply-seated organs. The 
outlook in all cases of cancer is bad, but it is much 
worse in some than in others. Many factors modify 
the prognosis incases. The age of the patient has 
an important bearing. Cancer is a disease of the 
old, rarely appearing before twenty-five years of 
age. The younger the patient with cancer, the 
worse is the prognosis. Cancer of the tongue of a 
man of twenty-two will kill in a very few months, 
whilst a woman of seventy with the same disease 
may live on for years and then die of something 
else. Then the position of the growth is important. 
If the growth is capable of removal, the outlook is 
very much brighter than in cases where the position 
of the cancer renders operation impossible. Then 
—and this last is of vast importance—the condition 
of the growth when the patient first sees the sur¬ 
geon has a great influence on the subsequent course 
of the disease. There is always a fair chance of 
completely removing a small isolated cancer, and 
complete recovery from the disease is not very 
uncommon. But if that same growth is left for a 
few months, it becomes large and adherent and 
spread about, and involves the glands, often at a 
great distance from the primary disease; then 
complete removal is almost impossible, and 
recovery practically out of the question. 

Devonshire. —The information with which you 
supply us is insufficient to enable us to give you 
any very accurate statements about your condition. 
It seems most probable that you have something 
interfering with your nose. Symptoms such as you 
describe are common in nasal obstruction. With¬ 
out examining you it is not possible to say whether 
your nose is affected or not. 

B.B.L.I.I.—There are many kinds of mental disease 
which tend to recur. They come and last some 
time and then they disappear, only to return 
again at a not very distant date. These forms 
of insanity are chiefly emotional in type, and the 
onset of each seizure can usually be traced to 
some great mental or physical disturbance. It is 
the rule in such cases for each attack to last longer 
than the preceding one, and for the intervals 
between the attacks to become less, until the case 
ends with chronic mental degeneration. But such 
a gloomy outlook is not by any means without 
exceptions, and some cases completely recover after 
two or three attacks. The subject of heredity in 
insanity is one of the most important and most 
elaborate items in medicine. In some forms of 
madness, notably in that form known as “ general 
paralysis of the insane,” heredity plays but an 
unimportant part ; in other forms, heredity, though 
important, is not the chief factor in the causation 
of the malady ; whilst in one or two forms of 
madness heredity is the only factor of causation 
that we can find. In emotional insanity, especially 
the acute mania of young girls, heredity is not often 
an important factor. Such cases usually recover 
completely, and do not, as a rule, recur. Chronic 
delusional insanity is the form in which hereditary 
taint is most frequent, and it is the form of insanity 
from which recovery is least to be expected. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Edie. —The term “ dad,” so commonly employed to 
signify “father” or “papa,” is the Welsh for 
designating that relation. It is the pure Welsh for 
“father.” We reply to your questions about 
wedding anniversaries : The fifth is called the 
wooden wedding ; the tenth is the tin ; the fifteenth 
is the crystal; the twenty-fifth the silver; the 
fiftieth is the gold, and the sixtieth the diamond 
wedding. The average age at which the sexes 
respectively marry in the United Kingdom is 
twenty-seven for men and twenty-five for women. 

Mab. —All our regiments have not acquired soubri¬ 
quets. The “ Mudlarks ” are the Royal Engineers ; 
the Scots Greys (or Royal North British Dragoons) 
are styled “ The Second to None ”; and the 17th 
Lancers (the Duke of Cambridge’s own) are “ The 
Death or Glory Boys”—now gone to the Cape. 
There are about thirty-seven regiments distinguished 
by fancy names, which have their origin in special 
circumstances connected with their past services, 
excepting the “ Nanny ” or “ Royal Goats,” which 
term refers to the goat adopted by the 23rd Royal 
Welsh Fusiliers (Foot). 

Rosebud. —By what you call “ the third coming of 
Christ,” we suppose you mean the time of “ the 
Last Judgment”; and to learn most of what the 
Scriptures tell us about that awful day, read St. 
Matt. xxv. 31 to end, and compare what our Lord 
says with what His “beloved disciple” tells us 
on the same subject in Rev. xx., and you will know 
all that we can tell you. 

Felsenschach. —Perhaps the young German might 
be qualified to fill a situation in a bank in St. 
Petersburg, or one in a school as a teacher of 
German and English and other branches of edu¬ 
cation, or find one as a private tutor. He should 
be provided with an introduction to the German 
Consul, if not the Ambassador, a copy of his 
Baptismal register, and as many good testimonials 
as he can obtain, from persons holding good 
positions, as to conduct, attainments, and social 
standing. A fair knowledge of the Russian 
language would be most desirable, and in obtain¬ 
ing certain situations, essential. We presume 
that he speaks English and French well, and can 
write them too. 

WiNTON.— If the tenant has taken a lease of an 
unfurnished house, there would be nothing for a 
burglar to steal of the landlord’s. But you should 
have all the fire and light gas-pipes properly 
examined and put in secure order, and the cisterns 
also; and should see that the upper ceilings were 
safe from rainfall and snow-melting on the roof, 
for the sake of your own pocket; and notice should 
be given at the police-court to have the house 
under special notice and surveillance during your 
absence. If hired as a furnished house, we con¬ 
sider you would have no option but to leave a 
caretaker in it, taking all the precautions above- 
named in addition. 

Bride Pullman (Newfoundland).—As soldiers may 
rise from the ranks to become commissioned 
officers, on account of very distinguished service, 
no doubt the same possibilities lie within reach of 
an able-bodied sailor serving in the Royal Navy. 
We cannot recall any special instance of this, or 
would mention it. Your writing is very fair and 
legible. 

G. A. F.—We think we may be well satisfied with 
our own national custom, and both parents and 
children may kiss on the cheek as hitherto ; but for 
a child to kiss a parent’s hand is quite unexcep¬ 
tionable in addition. Endearments between those 
so closely related are very seemly and desirable. 
Formality and coldness of manner tend towards 
coldness of hegxt and feeling, and make confidence 
impossible. 

Maud and others. —In answer to your query as to 
any means that might be taken to make your child 
grow taller, we may refer you to an article on the 
subject in The British Medical Journal for Feb¬ 
ruary 3rd, 1 goo, page 278. A stunted growth is 
attributed to many diseases, both of the parents as 
well as those appearing in the child. In the case 
of the parents, drink may often be the cause of this 
trouble in their children. A paper on the methods 
of possible cure or improvement, by M. Springer 
(read before the French Academie de Mectecine), 
is quoted in the journal above named. He would 
apply “ saturated salt or brine compresses around 
the. joints at night,” and would try the local appli¬ 
cation of electricity, as he says, “ to stimulate the 
epiphysical cartilages; combined with Faradisa¬ 
tion, the use of gymnastic exercises, and an 
improved system of hygiene.” Still quoting from 
this authority—“Thyroid insufficiency arrests 

growth, and adenoma of the respiratory tract is 
well known to do so likewise ; for, after the removal 
of the morbid structures, the child usually takes to 
growing.” You will not understand all this; but 
if you wish your child to grow you may do well to 
show this extract to your medical adviser, and he 
may do something for you. We have had so many 
questions on this subject that we have written at 
length. 
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THE GIRL'S OWN PAPER. 


PART IV. 

FREDERICK THE GREAT. 

TE morning of the year 
1715, in the King’s 
palace at Berlin, two 
children were playing. 
The elder was a girl of 
about six; the younger, 
a three-year-old boy, 
who strutted round the 
room, beating a small 
drum with martial 
vigour. A lady, sitting 
embroidering near the 
window, watched the 
pair with that interest 
which only a mother 
feels, and a smile 
crossed her face when, 
the little girl crying 
petulantly, “ Do stop, 
Fritz; come and play 
with my toys and 
flowers,” Fritz looked 
at her reproachfully 
with his big, serious 
eyes, and answered severely— 

“ To beat the drum well is better than 
playing, and nicer than flowers.” 

A message was quickly despatched to the 
boy’s father, and so pleased was he with his 
son’s sentiment that he ordered the Court 
painter, Pesne, to be summoned, and, without 
telling the children his purpose, he desired the 
little scene to be repeated before the artist, 
who made it the subject of a picture. 

The lady was Queen Sophie Dorothea of 
Prussia, daughter of the Elector of Planover, 
afterwards George I. of England. The little 
girl was Princess Wilhelmine, known later as 
the brilliant and witty Margravine of Bay¬ 
reuth, and the boy’s name has come down to 
posterity as Frederick the Great, the most 
powerful monarch of his time ; Frederick the 
Only, the friend and patron of Arts and 
Letters ; Fritz, the soldier’s idol. 

The story here told of the great King’s 
childhood is significant. We find in it the 
germ of the two ruling passions of his life— 
music and militarism ; but, though music at 
all periods occupied much of his mind, it was 
not till he was fully arrived at man’s estate 
that any further taste or talent for soldiering 
gave indication of existence. 

For a time the musical pursuits of the 
youthful drummer were inoffensive to his 
father, who even countenanced them so far as 
to engage the chief organist of Berlin to give 
him lessons on the harpsichord. But such 
music as pleased the King was of the grandiose 
kind. Handel was his favourite musician, 
while Fritz loved soft, gentle melodies, and in 
later life was profoundly touched by the 
reflective music of Sebastian Bach. 

As Crown Prince he was perverse ; the rude 
pleasures with which his father tried to sur¬ 
round him in his youth repelled him, and 
though a royal cadet company was formed in 
1717, when he was but five years old, with a 
view of fostering his military tastes, he gave 
no sign of that martial ability which afterwards 
so remarkably distinguished him. 

This cadet company was soon increased to 
a battalion, and Fritz was placed under the 
guidance of a young subaltern named De 
Wrenzel, with whom he formed a close friend¬ 
ship, but not of the kind desired by the 
king. 

De Wrenzel was a good performer on the 
flute, and Fritz now practised this instrument 
with enthusiasm. Many happy hours he spent 
in the company of his young military tutor, 
discoursing not tactics but music, and though 
at fourteen he was made captain, at sixteen 
major, and at seventeen lieutenant-colonel, and 
had to discharge all the duties of those offices, 


his thoughts were almost entirely absorbed in 
music and literature. 

“ Fritz is a piper and a poet, and thinks 
nothing of soldiering ; he will spoil all my 
labour ! ” exclaimed the angry King, and his 
anger was not without cause. 

The Queen, who had lost two sons prior to 
the birth of Fritz, adored the wayward and 
delicate boy, whose dreamy and poetical face 
gave no promise of the stern warrior that he 
was destined to become. 

During a visit to Dresden the royal party 
heard the great flutist Quantz, and the young 
prince was seized with a burning desire to 
gain this master for Berlin. The Queen did 
all in her power to secure the fulfilment of his 
wishes, but the King of Saxony was not 
disposed to part with his favourite, and all 
Queen Sophie could obtain was permission for 
Quantz to visit Berlin once a year, in order to 
instruct the Crown Prince—as an old historian 
puts it—“in the higher essentials of a finished 
performance.” 

Even these visits had to be kept a profound 
secret from the King, but Fritz had many 
friends in the palace who held willing guard 
for him while the lessons were proceeding. 

On one of these occasions, the royal pupil, 
habited, as he loved to be, in a beflowered 
French dressing-gown, his luxuriant hair 
released from the stiff military peruque and 
merely confined in a loose bag, was playing 
with his Dresden master, who wore the red 
coat which distinguished the musician of the 
day. Suddenly one of the young scouts rushed 
in, and announced the immediate approach of 
the King. 

With lightning speed the unlucky flutist 
was hustled into a small adjoining cupboard, 
used for storing coals; the instruments and 
the music were concealed, along with the for¬ 
bidden articles of wearing apparel, in a press 
in the wall, and Fritz had just resumed his 
military uniform when the King entered. 

His Majesty seems to have noted a disturb¬ 
ance in the air, and his suspicions were in¬ 
creased on noting the objectionable hair-bag, 
which lay on the table. Throwing it into the 
fire, he made a close survey of the room, and 
before long detected the press in the wall. 
Tearing it open, what was his fury to see 
the elegant French robes, the music, and 
the instruments! 

In uncontrollable rage he tore down the 
dressing-gowns and stuffed them into the 
stove, where they burnt right merrily ; 
the flutes and the music were confiscated, 
but fortunately for Quantz his hiding-place 
remained unmolested, and when the indignant 
sovereign at last retired, the poor musician 
was able to come out, trembling in every 
limb. He never again appeared in the hated 
red coat in the rooms of his young pupil. 

For many years a fierce antagonism raged 
between the self-willed King and his no less 
self-willed son, whom he treated with such 
Spartan severity that even the Queen and the 
courtiers were sometimes obliged to remon¬ 
strate. Finally a reconciliation was effected, 
which had been brought about in rather an 
amusing manner. 

Fritz was now twenty-one, and it was con¬ 
sidered time for him to marry. His father 
had chosen for his bride the Princess Elizabeth 
Christine of Brunswick, a niece of the Empress, 
and merely announced his decision to the 
young Prince, who was in no wise consulted 
in the matter. Fritz had never seen the lady, 
but report described her as ugly and stupid, 
and he, with his passionate love of beauty, of 
wit, of intellect, was expected to accept with¬ 
out demur a life-long bondage with a partner 
so little suited to his tastes. 

Grimly the preparations for the betrothal 
took place, and on the appointed day the 
unwilling bridegroom, with anger and despair 
in his heart, was dragged rather than led into 


the presence of his future bride. What, then, 
was his surprise and joy to see a most charm¬ 
ing and graceful young lady, who looked at 
him imploringly from soft and lovely eyes. 

Further, he had not been long in her com¬ 
pany before he found out that the supposed 
stupidity was, in reality, nothing but maideuly 
shyness, and he trusted to his own powers to 
overcome or modify this quality. 

To obey his father’s order was now no 
heavy duty, but young Fritz was not disposed 
to lose any advantages which might accrue to 
him from the sacrifice that he was supposed 
to be making; so, skilfully hiding the change 
in his feelings, he went through the ceremonies 
with the same martyrised expression as had 
distinguished him before his meeting with the 
Princess. It is to be hoped that he contrived 
to let her know that he was acting a part, for, 
even thus, the day can have been none too 
pleasant for the bride. 

The King, well pleased with his son’s 
obedience to his wishes, now prepared to make 
concessions on his part. A suitable residence 
for the young people was chosen at Ruppin, 
and here, at Castle Rheinsberg, the first happy 
years of Frederick’s married life were spent. 

By close application to his military duties he 
tried to gratify his father, his leisure hours 
being spent in congenial pursuits surrounded 
by friends of his own choosing. Every evening 
he gave a concert in his private salon, and to 
these concerts a special invitation was 
necessary. These invitations were highly 
prized, for not only was the music excellent, 
but all the restrictions of Court etiquette were 
laid aside. The Prince, who was also a fairly 
good composer, played on the flute, and as he 
loved concerted music most, he was generally 
accompanied on the piano, violin and violon¬ 
cello. 

When, on his father’s death, he succeeded 
to the throne of Prussia, he still continued his 
musical evenings. He rose early and spent 
the entire forenoon attending to State affairs, 
but his afternoons were given to society and 
study. 

When thinking out some of the great 
schemes which were to make his kingdom the 
vast power which, under his rule, it became, 
he would walk up and down his room, 
improvising on the flute and, quite unconscious 
of the tones that he was producing, he 
would often, in these moments, conceive his 
most brilliant inspirations. This is not at all 
remarkable, for the practice of music has an 
extraordinary power of concentrating the 
forces of the mind on one object, and the 
performer who has gained enough facility to 
be able to play without effort will find that he 
has, when thus occupied, raised a barrier 
between himself and the outer world such as 
nothing else can equal. 

A curious instance of Frederick’s musical 
communion with himself is connected with an 
episode in his military career. 

After the second Silesian campaign the 
venerable Field-Marshal Schwerin had retired 
from service, not having been able to agree 
with the policy of his royal master. But the 
Seven Years’ War was not yet nearly ended, 
and Frederick was anxious to effect a recon¬ 
ciliation with a soldier whom, in spite of some 
differences of opinion, he had good cause to 
value highly. An invitation was accordingly 
sent to Schwerin, and in due course the old 
warrior arrived at the palace. His name was 
announced to the King, who, however, instead 
of giving any answer to the officer in waiting, 
took up his flute and walked up and down the 
room for a quarter of an hour, playing all the 
time, reflecting on the course which he should 
pursue. At the end of that time he laid down 
the instrument, girt on his sword, and gave the 
order for Schwerin to be admitted. 

No one was present at the interview, and 
what then took place has never transpired ; 
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angry voices were heard in altercation, but 
gradually these subsided, and when at length 
the door opened, the King dismissed the Field- 
Marshal with gracious smiles and the words, 
“ Your Excellency dines with me to-night.” 

Frederick’s reflections, with flute obligato, 
had been of the happiest. Schwerin led the 
next campaign. 

Wherever the King went, the flute accom¬ 
panied him. After a battle the soldiers would 
hear its tones floating on the night air, and 
then they knew that their Fritz was planning 
new victories. 

On Frederick’s accession, he had at once 
engaged Quantz, his old master on the flute, 
as Court musician, and at the concerts which 
were given in the royal palace, no other person 
ventured to applaud the royal musician. Even 
Quantz did not dare to censure the King’s 
performance, but occasionally he contrived, 
by withholding his approbation to convey a 
remonstrance to his pupil. It happened one 
day, when Frederick was playing one of his 
own compositions, that he made a great many 
mistakes. At each of these Quantz coughed 
loudly, but the King, taking no notice, con¬ 
tinued his performance. Next day he consulted 
another musician, who had also been present, 
as to the questionable passages, and corrected 
them, saying, “We must not give Quantz 
another cold! ” 

Music was not Frederick’s only relaxation. 
He wrote volumes of poetry, and he was 
devoted to pictures. With a view to establish¬ 
ing a picture gallery at Sans Souci, he made a 
journey into Holland, intending to inspect the 
art treasures to be seen there. He travelled 
incognito , dressed in a plain brown suit with 
gold buttons, and wearing a black wig which, 
in those days of powder, was not at all 
aristocratic. He was accompanied by Colonel 
Balbi, an art connoisseur, and attended by a 
page. Arrived at Amsterdam, the party put 
up at an inn and ordered for supper a pasty 
which was considered a rare delicacy, and only 
fit for such as possessed well-lined purses. 
The landlady surveyed her guests with 
misgiving, and turning to the Colonel, asked 
if they were prepared to pay for so expensive 
a dish. The officer, hoping to allay her fears 
without betraying his master’s identity, 
answered that his companion was a great 
virtuoso, who could easily earn the price of 
ten such pasties by his playing. The land¬ 
lady’s curiosity was so much excited by this 
announcement that she left Frederick no peace 
till he consented to give her a proof of his 
skill. As soon, however, as she had heard 
one piece, she exclaimed rapturously— 

“ That’ll do, sir, that’ll do. You can indeed 
pipe beautifully, and I daresay you can earn 
something by it. I’ll make ready the pasty.” 
Was ever king treated less ceremoniously ? 

Leaving Amsterdam, the little party pro¬ 
ceeded by the common passenger boat on 
the canal to Utrecht, and here they made the 
acquaintance of a young Swiss named 
Le Catt, who was acting as tutor to a Dutch 
lad. Much struck by Le Catt’s intelligence 
and information, Frederick asked for his name 
and address, telling him he might possibly 
have cause not to regret the meeting. Three 
months later the Swiss received an invitation 
to go to Berlin as' the King’s private secretary. 
Ill-health prevented his accepting the offer, 
but on its being renewed, three years later, he 
went, and for twenty years he served Frederick 
faithfully, with no small profit to himself. 

The greatest musicians of Frederick’s time 
were Bach and Handel. Handel, however, 
had no influence upon him, for he was settled 
in London, enjoying the favours of Frederick’s 
uncle, King George II. 

Bach’s best years were spent at Leipzig, 
but his second son, Philip Emanuel Bach, was 
Court pianist to the Prussian King and was his 
accompanist on all occasions. Philip Emanuel 


is an important figure in musical history, for 
he was the first pianist of note, and his book, 
Some Attempt to Shew the Right Manner of 
Playing on the Pianoforte , laid the foundation 
of that school which was developed by 
Clementi, Cramer, Field and Hummel into the 
pianoforte playing of to-day. 

The invention of the pianoforte was 
cotemporary with the birth of Frederick the 
Great, the first instrument of this kind having 
been made by an Italian, named Christofori, in 
the year 1709. Naturally, the piano was very 
imperfect at first, and we can scarcely wonder 
that Sebastian Bach never considered it 
comparable with the highly-finished clavichord 
which preceded it, and which required an 
entirely different method of playing. But 
musicians of the next generation were not slow 
to recognise the possibilities of the piano. 
Frederick the Great was much interested in 
it, and he made a collection of these 
instruments which had been constructed by 
the German maker, Silbennann. 

It had long been the King’s wish to submit 
this collection to the approval of the great 
Sebastian Bach, but every time that he 
mentioned the subject to Philip Emanuel, the 
son was obliged to make excuses for his father, 
whose position in Leipzig was so onerous that 
it would have been difficult for him to obtain 
leave of absence. At length the King, 
accustomed to having his way in all things, 
lost patience, and summoning Philip Emanuel 
to his presence, he desired that leave should be 
promptly obtained for the old man, saying 
that if he did not come at once, he would send 
a troop of Hussars to fetch him. 

The threat had the desired effect. Leave 
of absence was immediately granted by the 
Leipzig authorities, and eventually Sebastian, 
accompanied by his eldest and favourite son, 
the scapegrace Friedemann, appeared. 

They were received by the King without 
the least ceremony, for so great was Frederick’s 
impatience, that he did not even allow the 
travellers time to change their dusty clothes. 
Taking the shabby old musician by the arm, 
the royal amateur led him through the rooms 
of his palace, and wherever one of the Silber- 
mann pianos was found, Sebastian had to seat 
himself forthwith and try it. When the best 
instrument had been selected, the whole com¬ 
pany was assembled, and all prepared to hear 
the greatest contrapuntist of the day, or of 
any day. 

Marvellous were the feats performed by the 
Leipzig cantor. He improvised a fugue in six 
parts, so elaborate in its working out, yet so 
clear and masterly in its construction, that 
Frederick, in amazement, cried, “There is 
indeed but one Bach ! ” The musician now 
begged the King for a subject, and, inspired 
by the moment, Frederick played a theme so 
excellent that Sebastian, after improvising 
upon it to the delight, not only of the melodist, 
but of all present, begged leave to make it the 
basis of a composition which he could work 
out at his leisure. “ So royal a subject,” said 
Sebastian gracefully, “is worthy of deeper 
thought.” 

On his return to Leipzig the task was im¬ 
mediately taken in hand, and the composition, 
when finished, was called “Musical Offering.” 
It is in six parts, the last two of which are 
trios for flute, violin, and bass, and in sending 
it to the King, Bach accompanied it with the 
following letter, which is not without interest 
for us, since it shows us how Frederick was 
regarded by musicians of his time. 

“ Most Gracious King, —To your Majesty 
is proffered herewith in humblest obedience a 
musical offering, the most excellent portion of 
which originates from your noble hand. I 
recall with respectful pleasure the peculiarly 
royal favour with which, during my visit to 
Potsdam, your Majesty was pleased to play to 


me a fugue theme, and to require me im¬ 
mediately to work it out in your presence. 
Obedience to your Majesty’s command was 
my duty. I, however, soon remarked that, for 
want of proper preparation, the working out 
was not so good as so excellent a theme re¬ 
quired. I therefore resolved to work out this 
most royal theme properly, and to make it 
known to the world. This project is now 
fulfilled to the best of my ability, and it has 
no other object than in some small way to do 
honour to the fame of a monarch, whose great¬ 
ness and power, both in the arts of peace and 
war, and especially in that of music, are ac¬ 
knowledged and admired by all. I make bold 
to add this humble request, that your Majesty 
will accord a gracious reception to this small 
work, and, by so doing, still further extend 
your royal condescension. 

“ Your Majesty’s 

“ Most humble and obedient servant, 
Leipzig, July 7, 1747. “The Author.” 


Three years after this, Sebastian Bach died. 
Flis royal patron was twenty-six years his 
junior; but for a considerable time before 
Frederick’s death he was obliged to restrict 
his performances on the flute, owing to the 
prejudicial effect which they began to have 
upon his lungs. His playing was not only 
technically very remarkable—the emotional 
element in it was striking. One time, in 
playing a recitative, he produced so exactly 
the idea of weeping that his audience was 
considerably moved. Noting this circum¬ 
stance, he said simply, “I pictured to myself 
the mother of Coriolanus as on her knees she 
implored her son to spare and protect Rome.” 

This power of portraying individual 
emotions is very rare, even among the most 
expert musicians. It is only attained by 
those having highly-strung nervous tempera¬ 
ments, combined with intense poetical feeling 
and large sympathies. Added to these 
qualities the player must have complete 
command over his technical resources, for, in 
a manner, the playing must go of itself, the 
player giving himself up entirely to the feeling 
of the moment. 

Of all the anecdotes that are told of the 
great King, this Coriolanus one, I think, best 
illustrates his character, showing, as it does, 
how completely absorbed he was in his idea, 
and how little self-glorification entered into 
his thoughts. He was “ Fritz ” to his men, 
and they followed him in the face of death 
without misgiving. “ Your Majesty ” was a 
title seldom given him by these rough soldiers 
who loved him as a comrade. A messenger 
from the enemy, brought before him one day, 
had a wounded hand. 

“ Your hand bleeds, man ; take this to bind 
it,” said the King, giving him his handkerchief. 

“No wonder the Prussians win, who fight 
under such a master! ” was the man’s answer. 

In whatever society Frederick found himself 
he placed himself on its level. With his 
soldiers he was a soldier, with literary men he 
was a man of letters, with musicians a 
musician. As already pointed out, no one 
applauded when he played. This does not 
mean that no remark might be made about 
the music played, but all praise was for the 
music, none for the performer, unless indeed 
the performer, as in the case of Sebastian 
Bach, was quite outside all ordinary rules. 
For himself, he did not play to show off his 
executive skill, but to express the thoughts 
which dominated him at the moment. And 
when he succeeded in conveying his own 
feelings to those present, he would tell them 
what had occasioned the emotion that had 
mastered him. 

Frederick the Great had no children, and 
the heir to his throne was his nephew, 
Friedrich Wilhelm. Already as quite a 
young lad this Prince had accompanied his 
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uncle to the war, and had pleased the old 
warrior by the courage and presence of mind 
which he displayed on the battlefield. His 
musical tastes were also a source of pleasure 
to the Icing, and in the evening concerts at 
the palace he often took part, playing on the 
violoncello. 

The last entertainment of this kind, of 
which we have any account, was given at 
Sans Souci in September, 1770. The 
Dowager Electoral Princess of Saxony had 


come on a visit to the Prussian Court, and as 
she was extremely musical, Frederick was, of 
course, specially desirous of gaining her good 
opinion. 

The Princess sang and played the piano— 
probably that excellent Silbermann that had 
been picked out by old Sebastian Bach— 
Frederick, accompanied by old Quantz, 
played on the flute, the first violin was taken 
by the Hereditary Prince of Brunswick, and 
the violoncello by the Crown Prince. 


But the great King’s days as a musician 
were already numbered. His beloved master 
Quantz died three years after this, and, 
having lost his front teeth, he too was then 
obliged to lay aside the flute which had been 
his guide, counsellor and friend through sixty 
years. Sometimes he would still listen to the 
playing of the younger people about him, but 
his absorbing love of music was dead some 
years before he was himself laid to rest on 
August 17, 1786. 


CYNTHIA’S BROTHER. 

By LESLIE KEITH, Author of “A Little Exile,” “Tisbeth,” “The Mischief-Maker,” etc. 


CHAPTER X. 

RANK’S friend 
and fellow “in¬ 
term ediate ” 
at. the R.M.C., 
having proved 
himself a gene¬ 
ral favourite, be¬ 
fore long be¬ 
came a frequent 
visitor at Ford- 
edge. 

“He’m a right 
gert man, wi’ a 
rare singleness 
o’ purpose,” was 
the village ver¬ 
dict, and Sir 
James echoed it with a smothered sigh. 
A strong grip, a steady aim, were indeed 
the main characteristics of Colquhoun’s 
character, but if he had a fair share 01 
the Scotch dourness which never loses 
hold of a cherished goal, his ideals 
were at least all lifted above life’s lower 
levels. 

“ I am glad my son should have such 
a friend,” Sir James said more than 
once in the company of others, and 
oftentimes to himself in the solitude of 
his study, where his face might relax 
and, unrebuked, fall into lines of a 
rather dreary sadness. Perhaps it was 
not for the father, wilfully blind to all 
but hope, to tell himself that friendship 
rarely meets its exact equivalent in 
generosity, but if—as Colquhoun would 
have said—faithfulness is a matter of 
temperament, charm is a no less potent 
gift. From those who possess it how 
little is exacted ! Flow much the little 
that they give is prized ! What a debt 
of waywardness, pique, offence, may be 
wiped out by the sudden magic of a 
smile ! 

Very soon it was “ the boys ” of whom 
Cynthia and Kitty talked, for whose 
return they prepared; and by those 
imperceptible degrees with which 
acquaintance shades into intimacy, they 
woke one day to leave formality behind 
them, and adopt the new-comer as 
“Archie.” The boys had a ten days’ 
break at Easter, and enlivened the 
summer, coming in time for the first 
meet of the otter hounds, and for such 
small open-air festivities as Lady 


Considine permitted to an unemanci¬ 
pated granddaughter, and staying till 
the coverts were ready to be shot over. 
But Cynthia did not yearn for grown-up 
gaieties ; she was a capital walker, as 
well as a good horsewoman, and 
preferred strong boots and scrambles, 
or a race across the moors on her sturdy 
Exmoor pony, to any garden or tennis 
party the county had to offer. She lived 
almost entirely in the open air in 
summer, and was growing tall, and 
straight, and comely; perhaps it was 
this last circumstance that silenced 
remonstrance on grandmamma’s part, 
since that Cynthia should grow good- 
looking was an unexpected grace. In 
winter she and her father—for he was 
rather indolent, and disliked unnecessary 
exertion—curled themselves like two 
squirrels in a hollow' oak, and cracked 
the nuts of knowledge to their hearts’ 
content. 

“ I don” suppose I’ve been educated 
like other girls,” she said to Archie, 
“ and I daresay they know’ heaps that I 
don’t, but there isn’t any girl that has a 
nicer kind of life, or a dearer father, or 
a prettier home.” 

“ I’m sure there isn’t,” he agreed, 
“ except that I think you should go out 
more in the winter, Cynthy; it must 
feel so stuffy in the hot rooms, and here, 
where the climate is so mild, you might 
begin that bark collection.” 

“ I’d like to, but I can’t.” She 
shook her head. “It’s our hibernating 
time, only w r e don’t sleep, you know ; 
we just curl up in our chairs and read, 
and read, and read ! It’s lovely on the 
wet days when nobody comes bothering 
to call, and then, when it gets too dark 
to see the page even by firelight, we 
have such talks ! This winter we’re to 
have a box from Mudie’s ; father is to 
choose eleven of the books and I’m to 
choose the twelfth, and I’ve bargained 
that it’s to be a novel. Father says all 
the novels have been written, but I tell 
him as he read the authors of his 
generation it’s only fair I should know 
something about those of mine. Kitty, 
who has worked steadily through two 
circulating libraries since she went to 
town, says she finds herself quite out of 
touch with Miss Austen ! ” 

“Well, I never read anything she 
wrote,” said Colquhoun simply. “I 


like Sir Walter, or a good adventure 
story, but somehow when you’re swotting 
for an exam., you’ve no time for much 
more. I was wondering, Cynthy, 
whether, on a wet day—it does rain an 
awful lot in Devon, and you can’t read 
from morning till night—you couldn’t 
spare five or ten minutes now and then 
to write a bit-” 

“ Write—what ? ” 

* ‘ A letter. I meant ’ ’—he stammered 
—“ a note.” 

“Why,” she said, with a laugh of 
wonder, “I’m always writing! I write 
reams to Francie, though I daresay 
he skips the half! You should hear 
Mrs. Terry—she declares I can’t help 
meddling with everything that be¬ 
longs to him, from his collars to his 
morals! ” 

“ But it was my collars and morals I 
was thinking of,” said Colquhoun, with 
twinkling eyes, “and I shouldn’t call it 
‘ meddling.’ ” 

“You want me to write to you ? ” she 
asked frankly. “ Of course I will! But 
I fancied Francie told you everything, 
and I’m sure I send jmu lots of 
messages.” 

“I’d rather have them direct! ” 

“Oh, well,” she said, with a laugh, 
“ you’ll have an envelope all to yourself; 
I suppose, like the children, you wouldn’t 
consider it a letter at all if I put a special 
bit inside Francie’s ? ” 

“ No,” he laughed too. “ I like to be 
considered worthy of a postage stamp, 
perhaps because I have so few corre¬ 
spondents. Scarcely anybody but my old 
guardian, and his letters are mostly 
medicinal—without the jam.” 

So it came about that Cynthia had a 
new confidant. She had a ready pen, 
and never found any difficulty in filling 
up a sheet to the friend as well as three 
or four to the brother. They were, 
upon both sides, the most innocent 
communications in the world, and Sir 
James might have read them every 
word, though, with his fine scrupu¬ 
losity, he declined, at Lady Considine’s 
suggestion, to do so. 

“If I couldn’t trust them,” he said, 
“ nothing that I might say or do would 
be likely to influence them.” 

“You have brought Cynthia up very 
oddly, James ; when Mrs. Talbot heard 
that she and young Colquhoun were 




corresponding, she was horrified. ‘ My 
dear,’ she said, ‘you can never tell what 
it may lead to ! ’ ” 

“ 1 hope it will lead to some improve¬ 
ment in young Colquhoun’s diction ! ” 
said Sir James lightly. “He is a fine, 
steady lad, but he writes an atrocious 
note. I never could see, for my part, 
why a soldier should not wield his 
pen with the same dexterity as his 
sword, and there is no teacher like 
practice.’ ’ 

“Really, my dear, if Cynthia weren’t 
so very young, I should be inclined to 
agree with Mrs. Talbot.” 

“ You have not yet told me what it 
is that Mrs. Talbot fears; but if my 
guesses do not wrong her, then I have 
some reason to congratulate myself on 
the ‘ oddness ’ of Cynthia’s training, for 
I hope it has at least made her natural 
and unaffected and modest, and has 
inspired her with a little common-sense ! 
If the system Mrs. Talbot has pursued 
with her own daughters has led her to 
think that a young girl on the very 
threshold of her womanhood must needs 
see in every boy she comes across a 
subject for a vulgar flirtation or a silly 
romance, all I can say is, it must be 
gravely at fault.” 

“Why, Tames, the Talbot girls are 
models ! ” 

“No thanks to their mother, then,” 
he said grimly. 

So Cynthia continued to send her 
little chronicle about the home doings 
and the horses and dogs and live-stock 
generally, and the Rector’s old and new 
hobbies, which she usually took up at 
the point where he left them off. She 
wrote conscientiously every Saturday 
after she had made up her accounts, 
and pursued the last farthing of her 
charity money to its legitimate home, 
and before she gave herself the reward 
of “doing” the library flowers. At 
first she scanned Archie’s answering 
scrawls with very moderate interest; but 
when she found she could rely on him 
for news of Francie, often attainable in 
no other way, his value as a scribe was 
greatly increased in her eyes. For 
Frank was fickle and wayward in his 
correspondence, as in all else; frequently 
a meagre post-card gave the information 
that he was “ all right” and would write 
“ next week.” But too often next week 
became next month, and that in turn the 
/nonth after, until, implored by Cynthia 
and goaded by Archie, he would dash 
off sheets full of fun and nonsense, and 
gay spirits and love, which Cynthia 
hugged and laughed over, and read and 
re-read until she knew each sentence by 
heart. All the household must share 
her happiness on the red-letter day 
which brought such a treasure; but the 
first to be privileged, even before her 
father, was the nurse, now grown old, to 
whom Francie was still the child she 
had cradled in her arms. 

“It’s a wonderful fine scholar he is, 
Miss Cynthia,” she would say. “ His 
letter might be print that you pay good 
money for. Your mother was like that, 
my dearie ; you would think it was play¬ 
acting to see her dancing and laughing 
and saying things that would never get 
into my head, not if you was to open it 
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to put them in—fancies and suchlike 
that came dear knows from where. 
‘ That little brain will work to better 
purpose some day,’ my old mistress 
would say; but if it was books she 
meant, Miss Margaret died too young, 
poor lamb, to write them. And here’s 
Master Francie with the same turn, that 
you would almost think she was running 
on in the old merry way.” 

“I think he must be like mamma in 
every way,” said Cynthia, without a 
touch of envy. 

“ He’s got her yellow hair, and her 
eyes, and her smile that came as sudden¬ 
like as the sun after April rain; but 
never you mind, Miss Cynthia dearie, 
grey eyes is just as good for seeing to 
the deeps of things as blue ones, and 
there’s many that fancies black hair 
best. And for keeping in curl, rain or 
shine, give it me, I say. You never had 
rag to your little head yet, and the 
trouble I had with Master Francie’s 
wave—what with a wet brush, and Jane 
holding him for screaming, and your 
grandmamma waiting for you both to 
show off to visitors—is past all telling! 
And the aggravatingest thing was, that 
no sooner was he asleep on his pillow 
than into rings it would go of itself all 
over his blessed head ! ” 

Cynthia laughed. 

“I’ll tell him, nursie ! It’s good for 
him to remind him of the naughty boy 
he was ! ” 

“Well, Miss Cynthia,” said nursie 
indulgently, “ I make no doubt you can 
write a pretty letter too, though you 
wouldn’t be putting such foolishness in 
it! You and the young gentleman, Mr. 
Archibald, that came himself to take a 
dish of tea with me—and the scones 
burned, which was cook’s doing—are 
just the same; it’s ‘tell me what they 
did when they were children, Mrs. 
Bruce,’ says he, and sets my old tongue 
wagging. You’re not a drop’s blood to 
him, Miss Cynthia, him being Scotch, 
as my lady telled me—and a different 
breed they are, as I should know, whose 
husband came from those parts too— 
but it’s brother and sister you might 
have been.” 

“ I’d rather have Francie, thank 
you, nursie,” she smiled her amuse¬ 
ment. 

“And I’m not wishful you should 
have any other, my lamb, and I was 
meaning no ill ; but there’s people that 
come into the world with the same 
natures, if they should be born at the 
two ends of the earth and never come 
nearer, and it’s that way with you and 
him—if I may make so bold. You’re 
the quiet sort that likes to sit and listen, 
and when you get up it’s to go away 
and do somebody’s work that wouldn’t 
be done by theirselves. It takes both 
kinds, Master Francie’s and yours, 
Miss Cynthia, to sweeten the world, and 
it’s not for the likes of me to be saying 
which does it the best; but it would be 
poor work if we was all wanting to be 
kings and queens, and nobody to do the 
odd jobs, as you might say ; so don’t you 
go thinking, my pretty, that there’s no 
place for you when Master Francie 
comes by, for the highest in the land 
would soon come tumbling down if 
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they hadn’t them that’s lower to lean 
on.” 

Cynthia laid her cheek with a mute 
caress against nursie’s work-worn hand. 
Since granny died there was no one 
else who understood so well as she the 
girl’s staunch loyalty to her brother 
and the defeating sense of her own 
inferiority which sometimes assailed her 
in secret. Her nature was without so 
much as a smirch of jealousy; but she 
would have liked to be pretty and clever 
and gay, to be more upon his level. If 
she gave a thought at all to nursie’s 
comparison of herself and Archie Col- 
qulioun, it was only to tell herself that 
he was no more proof against Francie’s 
charm and fascination than anybody 
else, as why should he be? Nobody 
would ever discover kingly qualities in 
poor Archie ! 

Nevertheless, it was this faithful 
henchman who was the first to send the 
news of Frank’s success at the third 
examination, which passed that young 
“ G. C.” out of Sandhurst. It was true 
that his name was the last but one upon 
the list, while Colquhoun’s topped it; 
but of this or of the Sword of Honour 
which also fell to the young Scotchman, 
nothing was said in the telegram, which 
ended with “ hurrah,” and was signed 
“ Archie.” 

Cynthia claimed the orange envelope, 
waving it like a flag of truce as she flew 
with it to the Rectory, where the warm¬ 
hearted husband and wife joined their 
rejoicings to her own, and Mrs. Terry 
instantly sat down to pass on the news 
to Kitty. It was a day of great happi¬ 
ness all round, Sir James not disguising 
his satisfaction. Even when the official 
list came out and Frank’s position in it 
was revealed, he only lifted his eyebrows 
whimsically. 

“ Out of sixty young gentlemen there 
is one greater dunce than my son, I 
see! ’ ’ 

“Really, James,” said Lady Consi- 
dine, “ one would think you take pleasure 
in disparaging your own child ! What 
would you have thought had I spoken 
so of you ? ” 

“I daresay you could with much 
truth, mother. My only hope of my 
children’s future lies in looking back at 
my own past.” 

“And what, pray,” she continued 
majestically, “ has an examination to 
do with a man’s courage ? ” 

“ Not much, truly,” he answered 
lightly, “ except to daunt it. But you 
are right, mother. Many a right good 
soldier has made no great figure at his 
qualifying examination. But if Col- 
quhoun should be gazetted to the same 
regiment, this may make all the differ¬ 
ence to Frank when the command of his 
battalion falls vacant.” 

But nursie was of Cynthia’s opinion, 
and Cynthia hugged her for it. 

“ I’m not book-learnt,” she said; 
“but I’m thinking they’ll be putting 
Mr. Archibald up yonder just to give 
him some heart like, for anybody with 
two eyes in his head can see—and 
meaning no offence—that it would take 
six of him to make one soldier like our 
Master Francie ! ” 

(To be co?itinued.) 
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THE GIRL'S OWN RARER. 


LETTERS FROM SUNNY SWITZERLAND. 

LIFE IN A SWISS VILLAGE. A SERIES OF RURAL PICTURES. 



CHAPTER II. 

Our afternoons in Schinznacli are passed, 
as a rule, in restful placidity. Sometimes the 
parson’s wife gives a tea-party; sometimes 
the shoemaker or the grocer. In Switzerland, 
you know, we are all gentlefolk, no matter 
what our calling. The dairy-maid joins hands 
with the doctor’s daughter, the butcher and 
the brawny laundress are as much respected 
as the colonel or professor. Our president 
is a farmer, our grand-counsellor a soap-boiler, 
our Burgmeister a baker, our mayor a tallow- 
chandler. The classes and the masses are 
inseparable in this little Swiss Republic. 

Straw-plaiting is the staple employment of 
Schinznach, and a very charming and pic¬ 
turesque employment it is, giving work to 
young and old alike. 

I remember one day walking with my 
husband along the ridge of a fine mountain. 
It was a splendid day, so solemn and so still. 
The motionless trees and flowers seemed 
wrapped in slumber; there was not a breath 
of wind to stir the gossamer threads of the 
deep blue campanulas. Suddenly from afar 
came to us through the stillness the distant 
sound of voices. They were indistinct at 
first, as the humming of an insect; but as we 


got nearer they seemed to take new lite, 
sighing one moment, then throbbing heaven¬ 
wards in one great burst of melody— 

“Spin, Spin, Spin, Tochter mein ! ” 

It was Wagner’s celebrated spinning-chorus. 

As I have said, we were walking along a 
narrow pathway, with giant black mountains 
sheltering us on either side, when a sudden 
turn brought us face to face with one of those 
rural pictures which remain graven in the 
memory when many sorrowful and more recent 
ones have fled. 

A village bathed in sunlight, all the more 
bright and lovely because of''the frowning 
sentinels around it, smiled at us through its 
wealth of trees and flowers, and there, seated 
upon a sloping green, was a band of comely 
maidens. They were plaiting straw, and as 
the shining wisps passed through their busy 
fingers, they sang together in perfect tune 
and rhythm the famous world-wide chorus. 

We stayed to look at them, at their dainty 
faces, at their graceful bent figures, at their 
glossy braids bound up with coloured ribbons, 
at the narcissi and columbines nodding their 
fragrant heads around them. They reminded 
us of those charming nymphs with which 
fable and the poets people the rural shades ; 


and as we receded from them, 
we could still hear the echo of 
their voices waking the solemn 
stillness of the day. 

On feast-days and holidays my 
husband and I invariably take 
trips upon our tandem. We 
have already visited Aarau, 
Olten, Lenzbourg, and Will- 
degg ; we have also made flying 
visits to Zurich and Lucerne. 
And now let me tell you my 
first impressions of these two 
latter towns. 

Lucerne, with its two slender, 
tantalising spires dominating 
the landscape—Lucerne with its 
old-world look of turret and 
gable — Lucerne is fair ; but 
Zurich—what of Zurich ? Its 
buildings are modernised, I can 
hear you say; its streets are 
commonplace, its houses often 
jerry-built and stucco. Abomin¬ 
ations truly ; but what care I ? 

When I saw Zurich first it 
was at sunset. A reddened rosy 
glow was in the sky, and I was 
on the border of the lake. Be¬ 
fore me spread a town so ex¬ 
quisite, so unearthly, that I 
rubbed my eyes to see if I were 
dreaming. A host of noble 
buildings rose gracefully from the 
water’s edge—buildings surely 
fashioned by somewizard’s hand! 
Such colours, too—such gold, 
and white, and orange ; such 
glistening marbles, minarets and 
oriels; the rosy glory of the 
west embellished them, and 
against the pall of night towered 
the snow-capped mountains. 

I stayed until the moonlight 
rose, a magical, mysterious 
moonlight, clothing the lake 
with one vast wave of silver. 

Thus I saw Zurich. After¬ 
wards I left the lake and walked 
into the town. I noticed that 
the streets were not of gold and 
jaspar, but macadamised, that 
the shops were strewn about—butchers’ shops, 
bakers’, and grocers’. Then we went to a 
restaurant and had a meal of sausages and 
sauerkraut, and Pilsener beer. The next 
morning was hot and dusty, and I saw Zurich 
with water-carts and carriers and wheel¬ 
barrows, just as other towns. 

No matter. I remember fair Zurich as I 
saw her that evening, touched up by rosy 
cloudland, and, remembering her thus and 
thus alone, I say to you, Zurich is beautiful, 
Zurich is enchanting—the fairest city in the 
world! 

But all this time I am wandering away from 
my village with its pleasures and its sufferings. 
Yes, strange as it may seem, there are tears 
as well as laughter in our little rural pasture- 
land. Whenever I am in trouble—and what 
young wife has not her troubles ?—I run 
straight to the dear old parson and his wife. 
Ah, me ! Many a tale of sorrow, sadder than 
mine, has been whispered in their ears, many 
a heart made lighter by their holy smile of 
sympathy, many a houseless beggar found 
food and peace and raiment. 

Their house, covered with lilac and wistaria, 
with its clean white front and ever open 
portal, seems to smile gladly on the wanderer, 
and one can almost see written in golden 
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letters those ever blessed words, “Welcome! 
This is your home. Enter! No crowds will 
thwart you, no guards demand your business. 
Breathe out your sorrows, let your tears fall; 
you will find a healing balm for all your 
bitterness ; within a friend awaits you ! ” 

Our church, a pretty bit of rural simplicity, 
is stunted and overgrown with ivy and with 
lichen. A stork’s nest is on the tower, and 
these birds, so famous in legend and fable, 
are always before us, reminding us of a 
hundred pretty fairy-tales heard in our childish 
days. What pretty creatures they are, stand¬ 
ing on one leg and looking down thoughtfully 
on the children playing and working in the 
meadow-land beneath them ! 

One particular stork, a great favourite of 
ours, is so tame that he comes to our open 
window and stands on the ledge talking to 
us. His voice is not agreeable; it reminds 
one of the gurgling of a ginger beer bottle 
when just about to burst. Langbein, for thus 
we have nicknamed him, is apt to be queru¬ 
lous and snaps at everyone and everything 
within reach. A dear little bird called Meise, 
who flies into our open window and eats from 
our hands, is Langbein’s special grievance. 
Meise is young and venturesome, and doesn’t 
notice crusty, cross-grained Langbein; but 
the day is near at hand, I greatly fear, when 
Meise will be no more, and Langbein, standing 
on our window-sill, will wear a curious smile, 
just like the world-famed tiger of the Niger. 

Oh, by-the-by, talking of animals reminds 
me that I haven’t said a word to you about 
Bobbeli. 

Bobbeli is our dog, a little golden-brown, 
sharp-nosed, bright-eyed fox-terrier. She has 
lived with my husband now for five years, and 
has travelled all over Europe. Does travelling 
and experience open a dog’s mind as it does 
that of a human being ? I think so, for 
Bobbeli’s is an active mind indeed. “ She 
frightens me ; I think that she is human,” 
my husband has said to me more than once ; 
and truly, in looking at her, one is almost 
inclined to a superstitious belief in that strange 
doctrine of the transmigration of souls. 
Bobbeli is like no other dog I know; she is 
so impulsive, so clever, and so passionately 
loving. 

When my husband was taken with influenza, 
some time back, Bobbeli sat on a chair by 
his bedside for three consecutive days. She 
neither ate nor drank, but laid her head on the 
coverlet with that same pathetic glance 
depicted by Landseer in “ The Shepherd’s 
Chief Mourner.” Once, when I was away, 
my husband wanted to get at the water-bottle, 
but it was quite beyond his reach. Bobbeli, 
noticing at once his master’s wish, tried to 
push the carafe with her little pointed nose ; 
but failing utterly, she set up such a wailing 
and whining that I rushed at once to the 
rescue. “You must take her away,” said my 
husband; “she is more than human.” But 
I didn’t move her, faithful little darling; I 
let her remain until the crisis was past, and 
when my husband was well again, we all 
rejoiced together. 

Bobbeli is a vigilant housekeeper. At the 
least strange footstep she will bark and give 
us warning. She is especially down on 
hawkers and beggars, whom she seems always 
to suspect of evil purposes. One afternoon 
she saved us from a theft. My husband and 
I had been strolling about the garden—we 
had left the doar unlocked—when we were 
suddenly startled by hearing an angry howl 
from Bobbeli, accompanied by a scream. 
Rushing home we found a tramp in our 


drawing-room, with Bobbeli clinging ten¬ 
aciously to his leg. The man was livid with 
terror. 

On seeing us he made some excuse for his 
presence by saying he had come to measure 
the floor for a carpet and had mistaken the 
house. It was, of course, untrue ; but Albert 
let him go, thinking he had been punished 
and frightened enough by Bobbeli. 

Bobbeli has her “ At Home ” days. Yes, 
strange as it may seem, once a week Bobbeli 
goes all by herself to make a round of visits. 
On this particular day, it is generally a 
Thursday, she makes a more elaborate toilette 
than usual, and her coat glistens like satin ; 
then off she goes, with head and tail high in 
the air, to pay her accustomed calls. Like 
ourselves, the visit she loves most is to the 
dear old parson and his wife. Entering the 
vicarage, she walks daintily upstairs to the 
second storey, where she knows she will find 
the parson in his study. She taps and 
scratches at the door until the good old 
gentleman, leaving his sermons, gives her 
entrance ; then she immediately mounts on his 
knee, caresses and cajoles him with her pretty 
pointed nose, talks for a little in her sym¬ 
pathetic language, and then visits severally 
the parson’s wife and the servant. 

Bobbeli has a wonderful scent, and can tell 
in a moment whether a person is ill or well 
disposed. One afternoon we were walking 
down a quiet country lane by the banks of 
the Aar, when we saw a man some way in 
front of us. There was nothing in his appear¬ 
ance either attractive or the reverse. He was 
a miller belonging to our village, of a some¬ 
what melancholy disposition—that was all. 
Bobbeli followed on his heels and began 
barking in her curious sort of way when she 
wishes to call us. We paid no attention, 
but walked in the opposite direction. We 
whistled for Bobbeli, but she did not follow 
us ; we called with all our might, but still no 
Bobbeli. Right in the distance we could see 
her, still walking close on the heels of the 
miller. Late that same evening she returned 
to us drenched to the skin and whining terribly. 

The following day the miller’s dead body 
was found floating on the Aar. He had 
committed suicide ! 

Everybody in Schinznach knows Bobbeli, 
and everybody loves her. As we walk down 
the streets children run out to play with her, 
shopkeepers give her sweetmeats, even the 
old and staid stop short to pat her glossy 
head. Whenever I feel lonely, I call for my 
Bobbeli and sit her on a chair close by me. 
She is such a dear companion, and nestles up 
to me as close as possible. If I am too 
diligent, she will tap at my hand with her 
little silky paw as though asking me to notice 
her and to talk to her a little. 

She has a family of two; Zola and Dreyfus 
we call them, because they were born on the 
day of the celebrated trial. Utterly unlike 
their aristocratic mamma, these two puppies 
are perfectly white and so curly coated that 
in the distance they give the appearance of 
two immense fluffy balls. Although only a 
couple of months old they are already bigger 
than Bobbeli and ever so much fatter. They 
tease Bobbeli dreadfully, they are so playful 
and so frivolous, whereas Bobbeli has always 
been sedate. It is amusing to watch her 
giving these big babies lessons in jumping, 
begging and washing themselves. They bid 
fair to become almost as clever as their 
talented mother. 

It seems as if I could not say enough about 
my dogs, but meanwhile I ought to direct my 


attention to the human side of life in this 
charming little village. 

The girls of Schinznach, in fact the girls of 
Switzerland in general, are surely the busiest 
creatures in the world. They are not, on the 
whole, remarkably clever, they are seldom 
talented, they are not as fond as we are of 
literature and the fine arts, but they are 
workers, hard workers. To see a Swiss girl 
idle is a thing almost unheard of; they are 
continually mending, mending, mending. 
They knit their own stockings and the 
stockings of their husbands, their fathers, 
their brothers and their children; they plait 
their own straw hats, they cut out and piece 
together their almost endless trousseaux, cover¬ 
ing them with embroidery worked by their own 
deft fingers. The table-covers, the bed-quilts, 
even the carpets, are all home made, and the 
spindle is not an uncommon article of furniture. 

On entering a Swiss house you are, as a 
rule, confronted with an extent of brightness 
and polish quite remarkable, the mistress, 
like her house, being neat and orderly, spick 
and span, immaculately brushed and washed 
and combed. If “ cleanliness is next to 
godliness,” the Swiss housewife holds a very 
good chance of entering Paradise; but if 
mental attributes are any good, the Swiss wife 
must fall back. You must not expect these 
perfect little housewives to understand such 
questions as the “rise and fall of nations” ; 
if you talk politics, or art, or metaphysics, 
they will bring out their crochet or their 
tatting, open their eyes wide, shake their 
glossy braids and lapse into silence. 

Whereas an English girl prides herself on 
her talents, her singing, writing, painting, a 
Swiss girl’s pride is centred in her house, on 
the linen she has woven, the stockings she has 
knitted, the lace she has embroidered. 
Whereas an English girl revels in sport, in 
tennis, boating, golf and cycling, a Swiss 
girl’s love hovers around her saucepans and 
her floors beeswaxed and polished. 

The Italian girl, sweet, smiling, debonair, 
is a different little creature from them both. 
She enjoys so much her dolce far niente , 
and the brightness and the colour of her 
costumes; she also loves art in a flippant sort 
of manner, and can sing Rossini’s airs from 
her babyhood ; but the Italian girl, though 
full of life and laughter, is somewhat shallow 
and frivolous, she is like the cricket of the 
fable, she likes to dance, and sing, and lounge, 
and show her pretty teeth, but she is little of 
a housewife like the Swiss and little of an 
athlete or student like the English. 

The difference between Italy and Switzer¬ 
land is to me the difference between a 
sparkling soubrette and a handsome blonde. 
You must laugh in Italy, even if you stand 
beside the cypresses black and sad, even if you 
walk beneath the grey-hued olive boughs— 
there is something in the atmosphere so pure, 
so clear, so bright; there is something in the 
flowers and in the sky, something which 
makes one happy, something which makes 
one glad. But Switzerland, so noble, yet so 
cold, with mountains lost in cloudland and 
wondrous mighty forests, with crashing 
waterfalls and gloomy hollows, Switzerland, 
rugged, majestic, awe-inspiring, does not 
induce laughter. Maybe its altitudes and 
fertile valleys call for a burst of wonder, 
maybe the mind finds scope for noble 
thought; still, between the two countries lies 
a difference sharp and defined—the play of 
moonbeams upon ice contrasted with the 
sunshine on a rose-bush. 

(To be concluded .) 
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“THE THUNDER IN THE MOUNTAINS.” 


CHAPTER II. 

WHAT TO SEE. 

Ye who love the haunts of nature, 
Love the sunshine of the meadow, 
Love the shadow of the forest, 

Love the wind among the branches, 
And the rushing of great rivers, 

And the thunder in the mountains.” 


In my previous chapter I have endeavoured 
to give the reader some idea of the country as 
a whole—enough, I hope, to sharpen the 
appetite for what is to come after. I have 
given an outline of a large country, one far 
greater in extent than is generally thought, by 
those who have forgotten the lessons in 
geography which they learned at school. 
In this paper I shall try to come to more 
practical questions for those who hope to pay 
a visit to the delightful land of the north, to 
which, when holiday times come round, the 
thoughts of many will eagerly turn. 

I will assume now that my readers wish 
to visit Norway as intelligent beings, not as 
mere automata who have to go through a 
certain performance, and must, when they get 
to the coast, “leave their brains outside, and 
do just as their leaders tell ’em to,” as the 
song—slightly altered—has it. 

“Travel,” said one of the wisest men our 
country ever produced, “ in the younger sort 
is a part of education ; in the elder a part of 
experience.” The more we travel, and the 
longer we live, the more we must become 
convinced of the truth of this remark. And 
if my readers are, as I suppose most of 
them will be, of “ the younger sort,” with a 
fair sprinkling of “the.elder,” the more 
necessary is it that they must seek, when they 
travel at all, to travel wisely. 

To visit a foreign land, and to go home 
again, without having made some advance in 
intellectual growth, is (except for the benefit 
it may bring to health, a thing of course not 


for one moment to be de¬ 
spised) but a useless expendi¬ 
ture both of time and money. 
There is nothing so good for 
people as to come in contact 
with other nations, who 
speak another tongue, have 
different manners, customs, 
prejudices, possibly religion, 
and yet to learn that they 
may be quite as good as, or 
often better than, ourselves. 
It rubs off angles, and though 
the experience may often 
pain us at first, it must be 
beneficial in the long run, 
and enlarge our minds and 
our sympathies as well. 

When we go, then, to 
Norway, or indeed any other 
country, the first thing we 
want to know something 
about is the people, and 
then the land in which they 
dwell. This knowledge can 
only be gained by travelling 
in the countiy itself, and 
seeing how the people live, 
and what their homes, man¬ 
ners and habits are like. 

This may seem to some of 
my readers a veiy self-evident 
fact, and one which need 
hardly be put in writing. 
But in speaking of Norway 
it is a necessary remark, because it is pos¬ 
sible to go to Norway nowadays, and to 
come back without having seen practically 
anything of the people. There are a good 
many travellers who have been to Norway, 
crossed and re-crossed the North Sea, and yet 
who have no more knowledge of the country 
than would be gained of, say, Spain by sailing 
from London to Gibraltar, and calling at 
Cadiz or some other port, and then returning 
again. This is pretty much the way in which 
the majority of those who go to Norway by 
the “ Yachting Cruises ” see the country. 
Now, I am not goiug to say a word against 
such cruises as means of spending a very 


enjoyable holiday, and having complete rest 
and change of scene, removed from all the 
difficulties incidental to a foreign language and 
foreign coinage ; but I do maintain that those 
who visit the countiy in that way, and only in 
that way, come back (from the shorter cruises, 
at any rate) with only a very slight acquaintance 
with a part of the coast and a few miles here 
and there of a road, and with practically no 
knowledge whatever of the people or the 
land, except what may be gained from the 
deck of a steamer. The educational value of 
such expeditions is very slight, if indeed it can 
be said to exist at all. 

Now comes the question, What are we to 
see, and how much can we see ? 

It is not easy to answer these questions off¬ 
hand, so much will depend on two important 
factors—time and money. With most of my 
readers I think I may conclude that neither 
of these are unlimited. I am not writing, 
however, for those who have leisure to spend, 
say, two or three months in the country, and 
who can command all the money which would 
be required for such longer trips, but for those 
who, like the great majority, have holidays 
ranging from five to two weeks, or even one. 
For the last I would say, do not go to Norway 
at all; the distance is too great to make it 
worth while, as most of the time would be 
spent on the North Sea. But for those who 
have a month, or even a fortnight, much may 
be seen, if you know how to go about it, and 
the cost may be estimated for one traveller— 
two will travel more cheaply than one—at 
from five and twenty to twelve or fourteen 
pounds. 

When planning out a tour, one point should 
be kept well in view: do not attempt too 
much. Very often it happens that people 
with but a short time at their disposal will 
attempt to cram into a fortnight what will 
really require a month to accomplish, and the 
result is that they rush through the country, 
and come back with but a confused and 
muddled impression of what they have seen—a 
kaleidoscopic view which is practically useless. 
You ask them whether they have seen such and 
such a point of interest, and they will tell you 
No, for they had to be at some place fifty 
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miles further on that night, and they could 
not stop ; they were very sorry, but then if 
they had done so they would have upset their 
itinerary, etc. They will lament that they 
were very tired aud weary, and did not get as 
much good as they ought to have done, and 
they think Norway a place which taxes their 
energies very much. 

All this arises, as I have said, from an 
attempt to do more than it is possible to 
accomplish in comfort. For example, a 
journey by steamer, which would have been 
a most delightful and restful day if it had 
not been unduly prolonged, becomes a weari¬ 
some and exhausting excursion if a night is 
spent on board in a very small and stuffy 
cabin, with a number of people who 
most likely have a deeply-rooted objection 
to a breath of fresh air. It is, of course, 
often necessary to spend a night on a 
small steamer, and many of them are, as far 
as they go, very comfortable; but night 
journeys ought naturally to be avoided, as you 
want to see all that you can. 

This is the first point to be kept well in 
view. Another, and very important one, is, 
that you should endeavour, in a first tour at 
any rate, to see those special things for which 
the country is remarkable. For example, if an 
American comes to England, he or she will be 
quite certain to make a point of seeing some 
of our great cathedrals, and the birthplaces 
of our great men, like Stratford-on-Avon. If 
they go to Scotland, Edinburgh and Stirling 
Castles, the Trossachs, etc., will not fail to be 
visited. In Ireland, the lakes of KLillarney 
and a Round Tower, etc. The principle is a 
very sound one, and ought to be acted upon 
in every country we may visit. 

Now, in Norway we do not look for any 
great number of ancient historical buildings 
(ah that exist you could probably count on 
the fingers of one hand), nor do you go to see 
great cities, because there are none ; but you 
have an almost unrivalled collection of the 
works of Dame Nature, on a scale truly won¬ 
derful, and infinite in variety. 


In certain departments of 
natural scenery Norway is 
without a rival in Europe. 
Two more especially com¬ 
mend themselves to us—ice 
and water. 

When you visit Norway, 
then, you must make sure 
that you see a really fine 
glacier, a great waterfall, 
and a characteristic fjord. 
These, of course, do not for 
a moment exhaust the list 
of things 'worth seeing. 
There are mountain peaks in 
Norway as wild and grand 
as any to be found in 
Europe, though not so lofty. 
There are magnificent val¬ 
leys, of which equals can 
perhaps only be found in the 
west of North America, and 
there are chains of beautiful 
lakes as lovely as the mind 
could well wish for. 

You can, of course, com¬ 
bine all these things in a 
single tour, or you can, if 
you have the good fortune 
to go often to Norway, take 
them in succession, devoting 
one holiday to the coast, 
another to the higher moun¬ 
tain regions, another to the 
far north, etc. 

Let us now come to some 
more detail. It will be asked 
by the reader, When is it 
best to go to Norway; how 
are we to get there; and, 
having got there, what are wc to do ? 

Let me devote the rest of this article to 
answering these questions as briefly as 
possible. 

First, as to the best time. I know, of 
course, that there is one special holiday month 
in England, and that is August; but there 
are happily plenty of people whose holidays 
are not necessarily confined to that month, 
and who can practically go any time during 
what we usually call the summer months. 
For the southern and central parts of Norway 
I have no doubt whatever, after a pretty long 
experience, that the month of June is par 
excellence the month for Norway. In the first 
place, the weather is usually very fine, and for 


a country like Norway this is a matter of the 
first importance. Naturally you will have cold 
and wet Junes in Norway, as in every other 
country in the north of Europe, but as a rule 
they are fine. Then, again, you have the night- 
less period. I have explained in my first article 
that it is only a small part of Norway which 
can literally be called “ the land of the mid¬ 
night sun.” But in June it may be said of 
Norway what is written of “ the land which is 
very far off,” there is “no night there.” The 
sun sinks, indeed, below the horizon, but the 
light does not fade into night, it only changes 
into a light of wondrous, almost unearthly, 
beauty. The mountains and hills are clothed 
with a rose-coloured glow, shaded in parts 
into violet, and the higher clouds will often 
retain, almost until he reappears, the glow of 
the setting sun. The actual time of this light 
is, at midsummer, only a few hours, and then 
all is bright and glorious again. As an ex¬ 
ample of the clearness of this light after the 
sun has set, I might mention that one St. 
John’s Eve I took a photograph at 11 P.M. of 
a girl about to light a bonfire (which, indeed, 
was afterwards reproduced in The Girl’s 
Own Paper) with “ ordinary,” not rapid, 
plates, and an exposure of under two seconds ! 

Another advantage of June is that in that 
month, owing to the melting of the snow, you 
will have all the fine waterfalls in their greatest 
magnificence, and even falls which in August 
may seem, for Norway, insignificant will often 
be well worthy of a visit. The snow will also 
be much lower down on the mountains, and 
the effect of this will greatly enhance their 
beauty by contrast with the bright fresh green 
of the woods and forests on the lower slopes. 
One more advantage may be noted, and that 
is an important one: the regular routes will 
be less crowded, and travelling more enjoyable 
when there is no doubt as to obtaining 
accommodation and attention. 

Although I think June and early July the 
best time for Norway, we may take it that any 
time from the middle of May to the middle of 
September will be found pleasant. As a rule, 
few travellers stay in Norway in September, 
though the very finest weather of the whole 
year is often met with at that time. The 
reason for this lies, however, mostly in the 
extremely stupid regulations of some of the 
principal fjord steamer companies, which 
make summer end arbitrarily in the last week 
in August, and after that give a steamer- 
service the same as what exists in mid-winter. 



an unknown glacier, the skilbeckbral 
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A gradual change, however, is taking place in 
this respect, and in Hardanger, at any rate, a 
summer service is maintained until the middle 
of September. The Norwegian mail line of 
steamers to England (the Bergenske-Norden- 
fjeldske Companies) has done its best to 
support this extension of the local summer 
service, and it is to be hoped it will succeed 
in adding, at any rate, half of September to 
the time when a summer service of steamers is 
maintained. 

The next question is, How to get to Norway ? 
I am assuming in this paper that visitors will 
wish, on a first visit at any rate, to see those 
particular natural features for which Norway 
is so famous ; and this being so, the traveller 
will, especially if time is limited, visit first the 
western part of the country. For this purpose 
Bergen, the principal town in the west, will 
naturally be the port of disembarkation, either 
Bergen or Stavanger being selected instead of 
Christiania or Trondhjem. 

There is considerable choice of routes by 
which to proceed. You can reach Bergen from 
Hull (twice weekly), Newcastle-on-Tyne (the 
Norwegian Mail line, thrice weekly), Leith or 
Aberdeen—the last-named in the summer 
season. 

It is not the object of this paper to decide 
on the rival merits of different lines of 
competing steamers; that I must leave to my 
readers and their advisers. The Hull route is 
slightly the more expensive, the return 
ticket, against £6 from Newcastle, and it 
labours also under what may be a disadvan¬ 
tage to some travellers, of having only two 
steamers a week to and from Bergen, against 
three by the Newcastle route. From Leith 
there is a regular line of steamers to Egersund 
and Christiania, the first-named being only two 
hours by rail from Stavanger, where the Hull 
and Newcastle steamers call every week, and 
which is a good starting-place for some tours. 
It is well in the regular tourist season to apply 
some time beforehand for berths by either Hull 
or Newcastle, as the best berths are often 
booked a long time in advance. If you are a 
very inexperienced traveller, it is often well to 
take tickets for the whole of your tour from some 
of the many tourist agencies. It will save some 
trouble, especially where you come to a foreign 


language and a foreign coinage, but for those 
who have a reliable guide-book and who 
want to learn something by travelling it seems 
unnecessary. It must also be remembered 
that with your tickets for the whole way, you 
cannot, without some loss and inconvenience, 
make any change in your plans, which may be, 
and often is, both necessary and desirable in 
many ways. 

And now lastly, what to do when you get 
to Norway ? I have said before, don’t 
attempt more than can be done in comfort, 
and try to see some of the most characteristic 
features of the country—fjords, ice and water. 
The west of Norway divides itself naturally 
into certain sections which contain all of these, 
and you can combine these different districts 
in more extended tours. Each section I am 
about to name has behind it what the Germans 
call—and what has now practically become an 
English word—a “ hinterland/’ which is full 
of interest to the traveller. They are 
Plardanger, Sogn, Nordfjord and Sondmore- 
Romsdal. A general idea of one of these 
districts can be gained in a week or ten days, 
but one or two months in each will by no 
means exhaust their beauties. In the first- 
named, Hardanger, you can begin, if you like, 
at Stavanger, and work up to the head of the 
fjord by the Bratlandsdal, and down to Odda, 
or begin at Bergen and end at Stavanger. In 
that district you will find, almost in perfection, 
the three things I have mentioned. A very 
beautiful fjord, but with the exception of the 
Fixensund, no arm of it to vie in grandeur 
with what may be found further north. Ice 
will be well represented by the Bondhusbrse 
and the Buarbra?, both excellent specimens of 
glaciers, though small as compared with 
others. In waterfalls, however, the Hardanger 
is richer than any other part of Norway, when 
you reckon the magnificent Skjseggedalsfos, 
the finest fall in Europe, with its neighbour 
the Tyssestrengene, a twin fall of great beauty, 
and then the mighty Voringsfos, which can 
easily be visited from Vik. The “ hinterland ” 
of this fjord is the great table-land of the 
Hardanger vidde, with its lakes and barren 
wastes beloved by the fisherman and the 
hunter. 

The district around the great Sogne Fjord 


is a larger one than Hardanger; the scenery is 
wilder, though there are many beautiful spots. 
As you go further from the sea the magnifi¬ 
cence of the fjord increases, till it reaches its 
culminating point in the peerless Naero Fjord. 
For ice scenery the district around and behind 
Balholm and Fjaerland is far-famed. At the 
head of the fjord you have the great Jotunheim 
region and the wonderful glacier valley of the 
Justedal. The great waterfall is the Vetti, 
one of the loftiest in Norway, where the river 
which forms it falls 943 feet without a break. 
In this region, the antiquarian will find some 
of the best survivals of the ancient stave-kirker> 
the strange wooden churches, and Hoprestad, 
Borgund and Urnaes will well repay a careful 
study. 

Space would not permit me to enter upon 
details of the other regions I have mentioned. 
Suffice to say in all of them you will find ample 
illustrations of those special points of interest 
like those I have already enumerated. 

I have here only sketched very roughly the 
west central parts of Norway, those which are 
most accessible to travellers whose time may 
be limited. To those with more leisure, the 
far north is a truly enchanted land, where you 
can wander “ on from island unto island ” in 
what is not so much the “ gateway of the day ” 
as the home of the day. 

The difficulty which presents itself to many 
is that it will take nearly a week from England 
before you really reach the Nordland, but once 
there, and given fine weather, it is a fairy land 
in summer. Southern Norway can be reached 
easily from Christiansand or Christiania, but 
there, though water is abundant, you will not 
find the matchless fjords, and glaciers do not 
exist. 

So far I have written for those who wish to 
be on the move and who want to see all there 
is to be seen. This for a first, second or third 
visit is what ought to be. There is one other 
way in which to visit Norway, and that is by 
living for a short time in your “ own hired 
house,” a manner for those who have the 
opportunity, to my mind the most delight¬ 
ful of all, but the details of our cottage 
life in Norway I must defer to the next 
chapter. 

(To be concluded .) 



PART V. 

WORK. 

If the Laborare est o?'are of the Ancients be 
translated “ To labour is to pray ” or “ Work 
is worship,” and if it be likewise praise, then 
we have solved the problem as to whether life 
is worth living. 

Work gives to all our being its healthiest 
and completest outlet. The whole machinery 
of the mind and body of man and woman is 
k :pt in condition, mentally and physically, by 
work. In these days, however, the crux of 
the situation, which results in disaster if not 
duly considered, is the amount of work tha»t is 


healthy, and that which is overwork and 
consequently unhealthy. 

The value of having plenty of interests and 
many things to do is incalculable, when, be it 
understood, it enlarges the sympathies and 
balances the mind. In every way it tends to 
strengthen man’s higher nature, especially if 
with his work he couples some reflection and 
makes some careful comparison. 

The worker must needs think out for him¬ 
self the true relation of things to one another, 
and learn to give to each their due proportion 
in as far as his eye sees them in life’s economy, 
and inasmuch as his common-sense helps him 
duly to place them. 


Most of us are bom into the world with 
certain definite responsibilities, certain clearly- 
defined duties, certain relationships which 
entail consideration, and various ties born of 
surroundings or what not that give us some 
special interest as day by day we rise from 
sleep and begin another day’s round. 

According to our tastes and our inclinations 
and our habits of mind, we attend to this sort 
of work, and oftentimes it is the means of 
leading us much farther afield in this worka¬ 
day world, as circumstances and experience 
shape our course along life’s road. 

This sort of work comes more to what 
we may call the woman of leisure, and in it 
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hitherto she has found her career and her 
interests. 

Before the change of thought came about as 
to woman’s position in the working world, 
honourable men would have worn themselves 
out to keep her from earning her living. Men 
then felt it their business to do the outside 
work of the world, and to maintain in, if not 
ease, at any rate in some measure of shelter 
all the women who had any claim of kinship, 
and often that claim stretched a long way. 

At that time of day the surplus million of 
women was not a quantity that had to be 
reckoned with. 

It was thought a sad and a pitiful thing 
for a woman of gentle birth to earn her living. 
The woman who did so, had a hard task not 
to lose caste through it. The world’s respect 
for the working woman of gentle birth is a thing 
that has grown only very gradually during the 
last fifty years. The ordinary woman was little 
fitted to go out of her home to work, and the 
refuge for all the destitute was teaching. 

Among the women who took up education 
were certain able and exceptionally clever 
ladies who were “ heaven-born,” so to speak, 
for this vocation. To their labours and 
inspiration we owe many of the splendid 
mothers who have borne those great English¬ 
men who have helped to make and maintain 
the British Empire. But the position of 
these governesses, however, was the exception. 
As a rule the nurse and the lady’s maid and 
the housekeeper were of much more account 
in the household economy, and had a recog¬ 
nised position, but the governess was of a 
nondescript class, a sort of direful necessity. 
That the children owed her anything or that 
the family was at all indebted to her was 
never for a moment contemplated, hence the 
innumerable stories that have been written to 
show this condition of life in the earlier half 
of the century. 

Girton and Newnham, Somerville and Lady 
Margaret Hall have changed all this, and the 
danger we suffer from at the dying of the 
century is that the degree ladies and the 
certificated ladies are legion. Doubtless they 
have knowledge, but whether they are 
cultivated women of finished manners and 
deportment is not so certain, and we agree 
with Cowper’s view “ that knowledge and 
wisdom, far from being one, have oft-times no 
connection.” A new century will have the 
honour of creating the perfect woman-tutor of 
girls. “ Training ” is the refrain that is now 
so popular; it is murmured everywhere with 
a terrible monotony — as monotonous and 
mechanical as the training itself, and as the 
dull products of its school. These people look 
at work only from a trained standpoint, while 
taking no account of originality of character or 
of the power of adaptability, two qualities 
which, if possessed by the trained individual, 
must mean a measure of success always in life, 
no matter what the circumstances, and the best 
trained machine without them is of very small 
value. 

Necessity has no law ; and it is that goddess 
which drives so many of our working chariot 
wheels —and, alas, they drive heavily enough 
betimes, for the pace of going is a strain, and 
tries the ordinary mortal nigh to breaking- 
point. However, the gift of life, whether it 
be a joy or a burden, has to be accepted and 
made the best of; and steady regular work is, 
after all, the best panacea for most ills. There 
is so much work waiting to be done in the 
world, so many burdens to be carried for 
others, if not on our own account. You girls 
who want to take up your life-work worthily 
must try to see where it lies and what you 
personally are most fitted for, if there is any 
choice in the matter, and you purpose to 
train for a career. But, alas, so far as one 
can see, the return for capital expenditure is 
poor, and at just as low a rate of interest as 


any other so-called safe money investment. 

“ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with thy might,” is a maxim we may take to 
heart in any work that falls to our lot to do, 
or that we undertake from choice. The work 
that comes to us of necessity is oftentimes 
distasteful, and we would gladly rid ourselves 
of the present burden in order to carry one of 
our own choosing, one made after our own 
heart. True nobility and true greatness lie, 
however, in the power to take up the work 
that first presents itself in the—perhaps to our 
eyes narrow—sphere of home. But Duty, if 
a hard taskmaster, is a just one, and our 
shoulders are usually fitted somehow for their 
burdens. Work, to be of the greatest value, 
should be definite. Whatever we undertake 
should be worked out to the bitter end, if 
possible, with tenacity and an appreciation of 
detail and finish. There is a danger in having 
two many irons in the fire, for all cannot get 
properly shaped. But varied interests and 
varied work help to keep the mind fresh and 
active. They widen the range of our sympa¬ 
thies and give us a larger horizon of thought 
and a fuller field of action. The two great 
sweeteners of labour are love and success. To 
work for those we love is scarcely toil, and 
to achieve success makes the pain of steady 
application and incessant drudgery easy to 
bear. Yet there are natures among us whose 
life and marrow of their being is work. They 
love it for its own sake, apparently, quite 
apart from results. This enthusiastic vigour 
that finds joy in the mere activity of working 
is a blessed gift, and sheds a sort of refreshing 
breeziness upon its less buoyant brethren. 

The goal to keep in sight is to do our work 
right well and to produce some worthy result. 
It need not be visible to the public, but it 
must meet with our own commendation or 
condemnation. And perhaps one of the 
important helps that definite work is to the 
formation of character is that it assists the 
mind to sit in judgment on its own achieve¬ 
ments. These short papers hardly aim at 
giving advice as to the kinds of work open to 
women or the careers girls should take up. 
They are rather suggestive and general in 
their tone, and can be applied to many things 
in life. But there is a fine field open to take 
up the subject of careers and professions for 
women, detailing the cost of equipment and 
the chance of a return for the expenditure of 
capital. It appears that at present there is 
not much basis to go upon, and the figures 
can prove everything or nothing, we are told, 
and, as we know, the race is to the swift and 
the battle to the strong, yet the average must 
always be taken and not the exceptionally 
successful person. 

Of unpaid work outside our homes there is 
no lack, and to undertake some of it can never 
be waste of time, as it helps to lighten the 
general load. From doing it we are bound to 
get a measure of training, and we gain the 
joy of easing the “lines” of some of our 
harder-worked brethren, which have fallen in 
less pleasant places than our own. 

Working in, with or under any recognised 
organisation has its advantages, and gives us 
experience, and one always hopes that com¬ 
bined work is an economy, and it mostly is a 
discipline. So that even if the scheme of 
work is not quite to our taste and we think 
poorly of the methods of work, it is oftentimes 
better and nobler to help to put it through 
than to stand outside and drain off the full 
force into another channel. Here, of course, 
your wisdom comes to the rescue and you 
have to use your judgment. The obligations 
we owe to one another and the responsibilities 
we bear to each other are manifold, and things 
material and spiritual are so interwoven that 
we feel as life goes on more and more keenly 
that “ no man liveth to himself and no man 
dieth to himself.” 


Those beautiful lines from the “ Passing of 
Arthur” seem to work in here— 

“ The old order changeth, yielding place to 
new, 

And God fulfils Himself in many ways. . . . 

I have lived my life, and that which I 
have done 

May He within Himself make pure. . . . 

. . . More things are wrought by prayer 

Than this world dreams of.” 

If this quotation seems fanciful and out of 
place, we must go back to the point from 
which we started: Laboi'are est orare —to 
labour is to pray; and then we are reminded 
of the quaint old rhyme, 

“Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire 
Uttered or unexpressed.” 

It is the earnestness of all effort, of all 
conduct, that is of value, and is the strong 
force of the best type of citizenship. 

Whatever the kind of work entered upon, 
the object of the worker should be to do it 
well. Regularity and punctuality, method 
and order must be maintained. Thus the 
very effort to do the work well develops the 
character of the worker, and trains him in 
useful habits of mind. To stick to what we 
begin is one of the first principles of work, and 
unceasing perseverance is a training of our¬ 
selves which we can all undertake. That costs 
nothing but skill in control. The habits that 
definite work encourage are of immense value. 
We develop by degrees, but definitely enough 
through the medium of steady work. We 
must be carefully on the outlook for every¬ 
thing that will strengthen or improve our 
work. Methods for easing its details and 
arranging its matter can be carefully thought 
out, and by this means we are gaining some¬ 
thing of administrative capacity, which capacity 
is the key-note to the music of success. 

Work cannot, however, always be measured 
by results; and I don’t know of a better 
attitude of mind in which to face our work 
than that given in the following lines from 
Aurora Leigh , by Mrs. Browning. She 
instances a book, but we find it applicable 
generally to many another thing. 

“We get no good 
By being ungenerous even to a book 
And calculating profits—so much help 
By so much reading. It is rather when 
We gloriously forget ourselves and plunge 
Soul-forward, headlong into a book’s profound, 
Impassioned for its beauty and salt of truth, 
’Tis then we get the right good from a 
book.” 

The enthusiastic warm impulses of our 
nature are to be encouraged in all our dealings 
with others, and in our work both with and 
for others as well as for ourselves. 

The gift of service is a great gift, and if this 
side of work could appeal more to the 
majority of workers whose lives are not really 
of the hardest, matters would run more easily 
in many undertakings. The greatest Teacher 
said, “It is more blessed to give than to 
receive.” This idea is only usually applied to 
money and gifts that can be handled. But 
it surely suggests those greater gifts of our 
whole being—the gifts of our powers, the 
gifts of our personality and character. We 
have so much to bestow ! Therefore into our 
work we can throw all the energy, all the 
power, all the love and service that we are 
capable of, and give without stint. 

Life and time are our talents, and the 
increase of them rests somewhat with opportu¬ 
nity, but much more with our own handling 
of such opportunity. And there is always 
this crumb of comfort to rest the soul of the 
hard-worked man or woman whose toil 
apparently brings no visible result—“ Man can 
do his best, angels can no more.” 
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MY MUSEUM OF EASTERN CURIOS. 

By Mrs. BRIGHTWEN, Author of “ Rambles with Nature Students,” etc. 


PART IX. 

House-roofs. 

ITouse-roofs in the East are almost invari¬ 
ably flat, and have a low wall built round the 
edge. This is what is meant by the verse in 
Deut. xxii. 8. “ When thou build.est a new 

house, then thou shalt make a battlement for 
thy roof, that thou bring not blood upon thine 
house, if any man fall from thence.” 


In such a dry climate as Palestine, where 
rain does not fall for many months, this kind 
of roof is useful and pleasant : in the evening 
it is a cool resort for the inmates of the house, 
where they can take exercise and eat their 
evening meal. In hot weather it is the coolest 
place to spread the mats on which the natives 
sleep, and there they pass the night and obtain 
what little air may be stirring. 

An outside staircase leads from the house¬ 
top to the street, or into a court in the middle 
of the house, and thus we can understand our 
Lord’s directions in St. Mark xiii. 15, that 
when the Roman army should be seen coming 
to besiege Jerusalem, the Christians were not 
to lose a moment in escaping. “ Let him 
that is on the housetop not go down into the 
house, neither enter therein, to take anything 
out of his house.” 

The flat roof was often used as a place for 
prayer: Peter, for instance, at Joppa “ went 
up upon the housetop to pray,” and there saw 
the vision which taught him that the Gentiles 
were to be admitted into the Church (Acts x. 9). 

In the Old Testament we read that star- 
worship went on upon the housetops. In 
Zepli. i. 4, 5, we read, “ I will cut off them 
that worship the host of heaveu upon the 
housetops.” 

Public proclamations were made from the 
roofs of houses. 

Our Lord says, “ What ye hear in the ear, 
that preach ye upon the housetops ” (St. 
Matt. x. 27). 

On any alarm of fire all the people would 
instantly rush up to the flat roof to see where 
the fire had broken out and if their own 
house was in any danger. 

This throws light on a verse in Isaiah, 
where the prophet says to the people of 
Jerusalem, “ What aileth thee now, that thou 
art wholly gone up to the housetops ? ” 
(Isaiah xxii. 1). 

These house-roofs were made useful in 
many ways: various kinds of fruits, such as 
figs and grapes, also corn and flax, would be 
laid there in the sun to dry and mature. You 
will remember that Rahab brought the two 
spies to the roof of her house, “ and hid them 
with the stalks of flax which she had laid in 
order upon the roof” (Joshua ii. 6). 

A lady who knows Eastern countries well * 
says, “ These roofs were usually in a great 


* Miss Whately. 


state of litter, even though the mistress would 
sometimes take a palm-branch and make a 
clearance of dust and rubbish once in a while.” 

One thing never seemed cleared away, and 
that was the heap of old broken pitchers and 
Dots that were thrown in one corner. This 
leap makes a favourite roosting-place for 
pigeons ; and this lady saw a flock of them fly 
out suddenly from the broken crockery and 
dart up into the air in the bright glow of the 


setting sun, their outspread wings looking like 
yellow gold, and then as they wheeled round 
and were seen against the light they appeared 
as if turned into molten silver, most of them 
being pure white or dove-coloured. Now we 
can understand a beautiful verse in Psalm 
Ixviii. 13, in which Israel is compared to a 
dove which has thus flown from its roosting- 
place. “ Though ye have lien among the pots, 
yet shall ye be as the wings of a dove covered 
with silver, and her feathers with yellow gold.” 

The Israelites were to keep the Feast of 
Tabernacles by formiug booths of tree-branches 
ou the tops of their houses, and there they 
were to live for seven days once in the year to 
remind them of the years in which they dwelt 
in tents when they were brought out of 
Egypt (Neh. viii. 16; Lev. xxiii. 40, 42 ); 
and to this day the Jews in London and else¬ 
where continue to obey this command, and 
form some kiud of tent or booth, though of 
course it cannot be on the house-roof as in 
their native land. 

The houses throughout the East are low, 
having generally a ground floor only, or one 
upper storey. 

They are sometimes built of bricks made of 
mud, and only dried in the sun, not burnt in 
a kiln as ours are, and in other places they 
are constructed of stones cemented with 
mortar or clay. 

The rooms are arranged round a paved 
court in the centre ; this court is called in 
Arabic “ the middle of the house,” literally 
answering to the expression “ in the midst.” 

It is customary to fix cords from the battle¬ 
ment-walls of the flat roofs across this open 
court and stretch canvas coverings to act as a 
shelter from the intense heat of the sun. In 
such a place as this, possibly, our Saviour was 
teaching crowds of people when the friends of 
the paralytic man, finding no other way to 
bring the sick man into our Lord’s presence, 
carried him by the outside stairs up to the 
roof, drew aside the canvas covering, and then 
let him down into the court where Jesus was 
(St. Luke v. 19). 

The roof flooring is made of flat beams 
covered with a strong coat of plaster, or more 
often a layer of earth a foot thick pressed flat 
with a roller. 

After the rainy season the heat of the sun 
would cause any chance seeds of grass or com 
to spring up rapidly and as quickly die away, 
scorched by the heat; and thus we under¬ 


stand Isaiah’s simile. Speaking of a people 
who were easily vanquished, he says they were 
<c as the grass on the housetops, and as 
corn blasted before it be grown up ” (Isaiah 
xxxvii. 27): and in Psalm cxxix. the writer 
prays that the enemies of Israel may be <f as 
the grass upon the housetops, which withereth 
afore it groweth up.” 

It is no uncommon sight to see a goat or 
two browsing on the sweet young stalks of 
grass which they find on the housetops. 

Those villages which are mostly built of 
mud-dried bricks are wretched-looking places, 
and if deserted, owing to poverty or war, in 
the course of years they fall into utter ruin, 
and at last nothing is left to show where the 
village once existed. This is one reason why 
the sites of many places mentioned in the 
Bible cannot now be identified. 


Horns and Veils. 

Nearly twenty times in the Old Testament, 
and once in the New Testament, the word 
“horn” is mentioned in a figurative sense, 
and no doubt it is used as an emblem of 
power, for the principal defence and greatest 
strength of many animals is in their horns. 

Moses compares Joseph to a young bullock, 
and says that “ his horns are like the horns of 
unicorns” (Deut. xxxiii. 17), that is, Joseph’s 
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strength and power shall be very great; and 
in Psalm cxxxii. 17 the expression, “I will 
make the horn of David to bud,” means, I 
will make his power and glory to flourish and 
increase. 

To “exalt the horn,” an expression often 
occurring in the poetic and prophetic parts of 
the Bible, means to advance in power, honour, 
and dominion; to defile it in the dust is a 
figure drawn from the condition of a dying ox 
or stag, whose horns are covered with earth 
and dust in falling to the ground, and the 
expression signifies defeat, disgrace, and death. 

There is, however, another application of 
the word “ horn ” ; it is an ornament still worn 
by the women in the East who live on or near 
Mount Lebanon. These Druse women long 
ago began to wear a small projecting piece of 
metal or a gilded buffalo’s horn in order to 
keep their veils a little off their faces. By 
degrees the tantours, as they are called, have 
kept increasing in size until now they may 
often be seen more than twelve inches in 
length. These “horns” are hollow tubes 
somewhat like trumpets, made in various 
metals and sometimes adorned with precious 
stones; the broad end measures three inches 
across, the tube tapering to an inch and a half 
at the smaller end. As a rule only married 
women are allowed the privilege of wearing 
these remarkable ornaments. They are 
fastened on the head by silken cords, which 
end in tassels hanging down the back. 
Although the tantour rests on a pad, its 
weight often causes a painful wound; yet it 


is hardly ever put off, it is even worn at night, 
and when needful a hole is made in the tent¬ 
covering, through which a lady can put her 
horn when space is limited. 

We smile at the folly of these ladies in 
keeping up such an absurd fashion, but let us 



take care that we are not led into even worse 
evils; tight lacing, high-heeled shoes, and 
many other fashionable follies have brought 
years of ill-health and pain into many a bright 
young life, even though men of science and 


physicians have done, and still do, their utmost 
to warn their patients of the evils wrought by 
such customs. 

It is thought by some writers that the 
expression in Psalm lxxv. 5, “ Lift not up 
your horn on high: speak not with a stiff 
neck,” refers to this custom of wearing a 
silver horn on the forehead. We can well 
understand that bearing such a weight on the 
brow would lead the wearer to hold the head 
in a stiff unnatural position and give a very 
undesirable effect of pride and haughtiness, even 
though it might arise from no worse motive 
than the endeavour to keep the horn from 
falling off. 

Eastern veils are of many kinds, and vary in 
material and form according to climate and 
custom. Some are made of printed muslin so 
thin as scarcely to conceal the features, others 
are so thick as to require an open space of 
network to allow for respiration. One of our 
pictures shows a closely-veiled Turkish lady, 
and, when out of doors, the Palestine women 
also carefully cover their faces, only allowing 
their eyes to be seen. 

The large veil worn by the women of 
Bethlehem throws light upon those verses in 
the book of Ruth where Boaz measures six 
measures of barley into Ruth’s veil; a large, 
strong cloth of this kind would easily hold 
the corn. 

The cloth is worn gracefully thrown over 
the head and folded round the shoulders, 
making a very picturesque costume. 

(To be continued.) 


LADY DYE’S REPARATION. 

By SARAH DOUDNEY. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

i HE dress which An¬ 
gelique meant to 
wear in the evening 
required more than 
an hour’s work. It 
was not finished 
when the bell rang 
for luncheon. 

When the meal 
was over she went 
up again to the 
solitude of her little 
room to sew in 
peace. Each girl 
at the College had 
a room of her own, 
small, and neat as 
the cell of a bee. 
Angelique’s nar¬ 
row window over¬ 
looked a bit of 
rough grey wall 
which divided the house from the out¬ 
buildings, and often, when she raised 
her eyes from her work, she let her gaze 

rest upon the crumbling masonry. The 

builders had departed long ago, but 
the stones they had built up still clung 
firmly together ; and ivy and fern and 
slender grasses decked them with the 
wild beauty of untrained things. 

Angelique knew that her room be¬ 
longed to the oldest part of the house, 
which had once been a monastery. 
Here, where a modern maiden plied her 
needle, and dreamed her dreams, a 


monk had waged the spiritual combat, 
and won, perchance, the interior peace. 
The girl, smiling to herself as she twisted 
some ribbon into a graceful knot, did 
not guess that for her, too, a spiritual 
combat was close at hand. She was 
thinking about the turquoise necklet 
which would so soon be hers ; how well 
it would look with the soft frills on her 
bodice ! How charmingly it would rest 
on the dainty neck, which had the 
creamy whiteness of a fresh orange- 
flower ! Lady Dye’s complexion was 
dazzling, as everyone admitted, of 
course; but- 

Angelique put down the ribbon and 
let her glance wander towards a small 
looking-glass. A soft colour touched 
the delicate oval face; the deep-blue 
eyes shone like stars. After all, life 
was sweet, and the world is full of 
infinite possibilities when one is young. 
Wonderful things happen sometimes; 
those whom we think we have lost for 
ever are given back; the hope that 
seemed dead has a sudden resurrection. 
She recollected herself with a start. 
Time was creeping on; five o’clock 
would come upon the idle dreamer un¬ 
awares. In a minute or two the knot of 
ribbon was fastened on the right spot; 
there was a stitch set here and there ; a 
gentle shaking out of chiffon frills, and 
then the task was done. 

Angelique laid the dress carefully 
upon her little bed, stood erect for a 
moment, and pushed back the soft dark 
rings from her forehead. She was rather 


tired of sewing; the fresh air would 
revive her. Her wreath was safe in the 
cool moss under the thorn tree, and 
Mrs. Grain would be returning now to 
the cottage. She wanted to know if the 
old woman had sold her sprays of lilies. 

Someone, who watched stealthily, 
saw the slight figure passing along the 
garden-paths. If Dye had felt inclined 
to repent, she could have done it at this 
moment; but she would not. The lily- 
wreath lay in a basket in her own room, 
ready to be brought out when the hour 
came for bestowing the prize. And that 
hour was not far distant. The turret 
clock had struck four. Her heart 
throbbed with excitement and fear; it 
was an audacious thing that she was 
going to do, and she might have pre¬ 
sumed too much on Angelique’s meek¬ 
ness. Well, if the worm were to turn it 
would have to be crushed. Dye had 
not the slightest intention of giving up 
the necklet. 

Angelique, tripping lightly across the 
stepping-stones, began again to sing 
her little song. It was a delicious, 
dreamy afternoon of early summer, when 
the air had all the stillness of autumn, 
and all the freshness of spring, Young 
leaves, newly unfurled, drank in the 
sunshine ; the lights were so varied, and 
the shadows so delicate, that no painter’s 
pencil could ever reproduce their ex¬ 
quisite beauty. As the girl descended 
the turfy steps in the side of the dell, 
she seemed to plunge into a maze of 
sweet green things; the place was full 
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of delicious woody perfumes. From the 
low chimney of the cottage rose a thin 
column of smoke ; the door stood open ; 
there was a cheerful flicker of firelight. 
The old woman had returned, and was 
boiling her kettle for tea. 

“ Mrs. Grain/’ came a sweet young 
voice with an anxious note in it. “ Mrs. 
Grain, what have you done with my 
wreath ? * * 

“ Your wreath, dearie S ” The kindly 
face wore a blank look of surprise. “It 
was gone when I came back. I thought 
you had been here and taken it away.” 

Angelique felt almost dizzy for a 
moment. The shock was so astound¬ 
ing ; the sense of loss so complete. For 
she knew, just as surely as if an audible 
voice had said it, that it was indeed a 
loss. It would never be given back— 
never. 

“ Someone has stolen it,” she said in 
a very quiet tone. 

“ But, dearie, thieves don’t come 
here!” the old woman exclaimed. 
“Nothing has ever been taken before. 
Did you tell anyone where the wreath 
was ? ” 

“ No one,” Angelique answered. 

Mrs. Grain went wandering aimlessly 
round the thorn-tree, and then searched 
the grass, peering even between the 
vegetables growing in her straggling 
garden. But Angelique did not search ; 
she stood still, trying hard to think the 
matter out. 

“ It must have been stolen by a 
tramp,” Mrs. Grain said at last. “ He 
took it to sell. Or a gipsy woman has 
got it—there’s a gipsy cart on the Guild¬ 
ford road. But I have never known 
tramps or gipsies come to this dell; it 
lies quite out of their way, you see. 
And what’s to be done now, dearie ? ” 

“ Nothing can be done. There is not 
time to make another wreath.” 

“Nothing!” The old woman re¬ 
peated the word in an incredulous tone. 
“ Why, then you will lose the chance of 
winning the prize ! ” 

“The chance is lost,” Angelique 
replied. 

She sat down wearily on the cottage 
door-step, and folded her slender hands 
in her lap. Was her life always to be 
like this ? She was feeling tired of these 
half - opportunities, these withholdings 
and denials. A little yellow butterfly 
came flitting round her head ; the world 
looked as fresh and sweet as if it had 
just been made; but at that moment 
she could not take the joy of it. Her 


lip quivered, and tears rose to her blue 
eyes. 

“ There’s a good deal left, dearie,” 
said Mrs. Grain in a low voice. 

After she had spoken she brought a 
cup of fragrant tea, and a biscuit of her 
own making, and offered them to the 
girl in silence. 

Angelique remembered that little 
kindness long afterwards, when the old 
woman had gone to receive her reward. 
It was one of those small good deeds 
which are never lost and never go un¬ 
counted. There was real sympathy in 
the offering, a real desire to bestow 
refreshment and comfort; and it cheered 
Angelique instantly. Yes, there was a 
good deal left. The -world's beauty ; the 
love of true hearts ; the consciousness of 
that greater love which enfolds each in¬ 
dividual life with all its gains and losses. 

She rose from her resting-place on the 
step, and went slowly back to the College 
gardens. It was now nearly five. The 
competitors were expected to go up to 
the judge’s table when the hour struck, 
and lay their wreaths in order before 
her. The girls were to go up one by 
one. They were not to display their 
wreaths to each other; no comparisons 
were to be made, and no opinions given 
beforehand. Madame Courvoisier, who 
was standing with a little group of ladies 
near the table, was surprised to see 
Angelique quietly join the circle of the 
lookers-on. 

“How is this, my child?” Madame 
asked. 

She had seized a moment to withdraw 
from her friends and speak a few words 
to the girl in an undertone. 

“ Are there to be only eleven com¬ 
petitors ? ” she went on. “ What have 
you done with your wreath ? Did you 
not make it ? ” 

“ I did make it, madame,” Angelique 
whispered, “and I thought I had put 
it into a safe place, but it has dis¬ 
appeared.” 

“A mystery!” said Madame, lifting 
her eyebrows. “ Ah, what a misfortune 
for you ! ” And she glided back to her 
place. 

Then the turret clock struck five, and, 
before the last stroke had died away, 
the youngest of the competitors, a cer¬ 
tain Mary Dale, came forward carrying 
something which was lightly veiled in 
tissue paper. When she reached the 
table she threw off the covering, and 
laid a lovely wreath of forget-me-nots 
before the admiring eyes of Mrs. Moss. 


There was a general murmur of admi¬ 
ration. Mary Dale, with a very becom¬ 
ing blush, stepped back, and another 
damsel approached, with a charming 
garland of white roses. 

One by one the wreaths were brought 
up, and the table was soon covered with 
a mass of dewy bloom. The tenth girl 
was Geraldine Ayre, whose water-butter¬ 
cups evoked a buzz of delight. Ange¬ 
lique said to herself that the prize would 
surely be awarded to Geraldine. There 
was only Dye Rivingstone to come, and 
Dye was sure to bring something hideous. 
The turquoise necklet lay between the 
forget-me-nots and the buttercups ; but 
the latter wreath was the more artistically 
done. 

There was a moment’s hush. And 
then Dye, with a strangely hard face, 
and a hectic spot of colour burning on 
each cheek, stepped up to the table. A 
sheet of silvery paper fluttered away over 
the grass, and a burst of exclamation 
came from the group of ladies. For the 
wreath that was now exposed to view far 
excelled all the others in taste and 
exquisite beauty. And Angelique, bend¬ 
ing forward, startled and pale, beheld 
her own lost wreath of lilies of the 
valley. 

Two persons in the assembly caught 
a glimpse of Angelique’s face, and 
partly guessed the truth. The first was 
Madame Courvoisier, the second, Geral¬ 
dine Ayre. Fcr Geraldine, as soon as 
her keen eyes lighted on the lily-wreath, 
was perfectly certain that it had not 
been made by Dye’s hands. Moreover, 
she had a very poor opinion of Dye’s 
principles, and would not have been 
surprised to find her guilty of some 
astonishingly mean thing. 

“ She was determined to get the 
necklet by fair means or foul,” she said 
to herself. “Ah, how I should like to 
break it into little bits, and grind the 
turquoises to powder ! I only hope they 
may prove as unlucky as the moonstone ! 
There’s that idiotic Moss woman pouring 
out a stream of fulsome congratulations ! 
Never mind, I shall soon think of some¬ 
thing stinging to say.” 

And she did. Her tongue had never 
been so sharp ; and some of her speeches 
came so near the mark that Dye, in her 
hour of triumph, was nearly driven to 
madness. Geraldine danced at her and 
mocked her, while the other girls looked 
on, and felt an unholy joy in the per¬ 
formance. 

(To be continued.) 


A gas-stove placed in the fireplace of a 
room should have the tuming-on tap carefully 
placed, so that a careless knock may not turn 
on the gas. 

Porridge should not be made with new 
oatmeal, but with meal that has been stored 
for a while. Fresh oatmeal is not usually 
digestible. 

Ink-bottles should be periodically emptied 
and carefully washed, so as to get rid of the 
thickness which lurks in the corners of the 
bottles and clogs the pens. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 

Underclothes should not be worn just as 
they come from a shop or warehouse, but 
should be washed before they are worn. 

Cats should not be given large fish-bones. 
These sometimes get embedded in the teeth or 
jaw, and cause great inconvenience and pain. 

If two medicines are being taken alter¬ 
nately, the same glass should not be used for 
both. This applies especially to homoeopathic 
tinctures, some of which are very delicate in 
their action, and would neutralise the effects 
of each other. 


A flower-stand stained and varnished, 
three steps high, is very useful for placing 
window plants to face the light, and it 
removes them from the draught and dust of 
the floor. But curtains should not come 
between the plants and the direct light. 

The household water-tank or cistern should 
be thoroughly cleaned out at least once a year ; 
so should also the kitchen boiler. 

Books should be treated as bees treat the 
flowers, extracting the sweets without injuring 
the flower. 
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THE EDITOR’S REPORT. 

The general feeling of the public about the 
name Anne is that it is a good, serviceable, 
practical one, and that the various forms of it, 
such as Annie, Nancy, Annette, etc., are 
coined with a view of imparting to it a loving, 
gentle, tender sound. 

Our competitors take a higher stand, and 
inform us that the name Anne is derived from 
the Hebrew, and signifies “ gracious ” ; they tell 
us also that they are proud of it and that the 
signification of it influences their lives and 
gives them a standard to which they may 
attain. 

To be gracious is a charming quality in 
woman, and more to be prized than beauty 
or dignity. It is a quality that pervades the 
home life, and gives it a sense of refinement 
and kindness ; it means sympathy with, and 
gentleness towards those one meets in daily 
life. May all our Annes be gracious in their 
bearing. 

The Anne competitors, in common with 
those bearing the name of Mary, Elizabeth, 
and Catherine, thank us for the opportunity 
afforded by the competition, of pondering 
over the meaning of the name by which they 
are known, and of becoming better acquainted 
with those who have made the name famous 
in history, either as rulers, or writers, or artists, 
or mothers and wives of great men. 

We are glad to find our motive for starting 
the various competitions appreciated, for most 


THE ANNIE COMPETITION. 

certainly it was to benefit our readers, and 
teach them to think, and to read, and to look 
below the surface. 

Taking the Anne papers as a whole, we are 
pleased with them, because they show an 
intimate knowledge of the Annes of the past, 
and their influence on the people in whose 
midst they lived. One competitor has given 
seventy-two Annes, and another fifty-six, all 
of whom have left their mark on the world. 

Some few of the Anne competitors have 
put themselves out of the running by bad 
spelling and lack of order in stating their facts, 
but on the whole the papers show thought, 
order, and high aspirations. One of the 
competitors says, “ There are Annes of all 
sorts and conditions in the list I have sent in, 
but taken as a whole the majority of them 
are a company of honourable and gracious 
women.” 

A number of interesting facts have been 
brought to our memory by the competitors; 
for example, that during Queen Anne’s reign 
the first newspaper was issued, and that Pope, 
Isaac Newton, Addison, Steele and Swift 
lived in her reign, and that the fund known as 
Queen Anne’s Bounty was created by this 
Queen for the benefit of the scantily endowed 
clergy. 

Again that side-saddles and metal pins were 
introduced in the lifetime of Anne of Bohemia, 
and that Anne of Brittany was the first queen 
to introduce maids of honour and to give 
audience to foreign ambassadors; also that 


the Orkney and Shetland Islands formed part 
of the dowry of Anne of Denmark. 

Another interesting fact brought to our 
memory is that the beautiful song of Auld 
Robin Gray was written by a woman bearing 
the name of Anne—Lady Anne Barnard. 

As a result of our reading every paper with 
the utmost care, we feel we may congratulate 
our readers who bear the name of Anne, not 
only upon their appreciation of their name and 
their determination to Jive up to it, but also 
upon their knowledge of the women in the 
past who have made it famous. 

First Prize (^5 5s.). 

Annie Welsh, Silver town. 

Second Prize (.£3 3s.). 

Annie Gertrude Wheeler, Chelmsford. 

Third Prize (£1 is.). 

Annie Benedetti, Palermo, Sicily. 

Specially Good. 

Ann Gilmor, Bute. 

Honourable Mention. 

Edith Ann Stewart, Mary Ann Champion, 
Anne Felton Hubbard, Annie Jefferson, 
Annie Elizabeth Smith, Annie Louise Bevan, 
Anna J. Hood, Edith Annie Brown, Annie 
Maud Amery, Marion Annie Griffin, Annie 
E. L. Trembath, Annie Grace E. Sharp, 
Annie Tasker, Annie Harrold, Annie M. 
Johnson, Annie L. Mary Keeble. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


STUDY AND STUDIO. 

Sweet Pea. —We are sorry that our answer to you 
cannot appear in either the May or June monthly 
parts. Although we are writing our reply early in 
May, we go to press long before you receive your 
magazine. Considering this, and also the fact that 
you really ask four questions, we must only tell you 
that we should consider the words underlined in 
the first sentence to be an extension of the predicate 
denoting purpose. We think you must distinguish 
between analysis of sentences and simple parsing, 
and that your difficulty arises from confusing the 
two. But a full explanation of the analysis of 
sentences would occupy too much space here. 
Perhaps, after this suggestion, you may find help 
from the special handbook which you are using in 
your study. 

Hellas. —We cannot answer your question, but we 
can tell you that it is very rare for writers to 
exactly reproduce a character in the pages of 
fiction. No doubt a living person has suggested 
some of the traits of your favourite heroine. “ Art 
is life, plus imagination.” 

A Governess. —As you have been studying English 
grammar for some time, and write an excellent 
letter, it is evident that you only need practice in 
English conversation. If you must spend your 
evenings alone, we can only suggest that you 
should read some good English novels with plenty 
of colloquial talk in them, such as Anthony 
Trollope’s. Begin with The Small House at 
Allington , and especially note the conversational 
expressions. 

An English Girl. —We should advise you to get the 
Handbook of Postage Stamps, by W. T. Ogilvy, 
“Young Collector Series,” published by Sonnen- 
schein at is. There are many other guides to 
stamp collecting. 

Ellen. —The lines you quote beginning, 

“ Forgiveness to the injured doth belong,” 

are by Dryden ( The Conquest of Granada, Part i, 
Act 1, Scene i). 

Miss Bealey. —You will hear of a Practising Society 
by writing to Mrs. Walker, Litlington Rectory, 
Berwick, Sussex. 

The Flower Girl. —Only one question, please. 
The metre of your poem varies from verse to verse, 
and we are afraid to encourage you to hope to 
“get on’’very far in metrical composition. You 
need to study the laws of form. We will gladly 
criticise your prose story if you send it. 


Restless. —We think you cannot do better than go 
to Leipsic, and if you write “ An das Directorium 
des Konigl. Conservator turns, Leipsic, Germany ,” 
you will receive an English pamphlet telling you 
all about the Conservatoire, and how you can find 
a family in which to board. Bonn or Dresden 
would also be pleasant places of residence, with 
musical advantages. The English chaplains in 
foreign towns are usually ready to suggest families 
who will receive inmates. Would you like 
Lausanne, on the Lake of Geneva ? That is most 
bracing, except in the very middle of the summer, 
and music is well taught. An advertisement in 
the Gazette de Lausanne might find you what you 
want, as many English officers’ families live there. 
We are very sorry for you in the trouble you name. 
Change of scene and good air, with constant effort, 
may conquer this difficulty. 

Maggie Bevis. —The title of the sequel to Sara- 
cinesca by Marion Crawford is Sanf Ilario. 

A Shopgirl.— AW to Write Clearly, by Dr. Abbott, 
will be useful to you. From your pleasant note, we 
do not think you need a very elementary treatise. 

S. L.—Your letter has awakened our sympathy. 
We have no means of knowing whether the classes 
you speak of are still carried on, but as the date 
is thirteen years ago, we should doubt it. We 
really think your best way would be to join the 
National Home Reading Union, Surrey House, 
Victoria Embankment, London. “ The Union tries 
to persuade men and women, young and old, to 
graduate in the University of Books.” Miss 
Mondy, the Secretary, will give you full particulars. 
R. G. P., Fairview, Four Oaks, Sutton Coldfield, 
gives instruction in various subjects by corre¬ 
spondence. You might also write to her. 

Leila. —If you had blue walls and green furniture, 
the tint of both must be extremely delicate. Why 
not have pale blue walls and cream furniture, 
cream Madras curtains and bed-spread, with blue 
touches about your toilet-table ? The great art 
in the pretty arrangement of a room is to repeat one 
note of colour throughout, not to introduce a 
number of contrasting colours. In the choice of 
your wall-paper, see that the background is darker 
than the pattern upon it. 

Eleanor. —“The Egyptian” in the Drea 7 n of Fair 
Women is Cleopatra. She is addressing Rosamund 
in the passage you quote, and speaks of Queen 
Eleanor under the name of “Fulvia,” because 
Fulvia, a wicked woman, was Mark Antony’s 
wife, regarded by Cleopatra much as Eleanor 
might have been regarded by Rosamund. 


Editha. —We like your poem “Wintertide” very 
much indeed. We think it would be improved 
by the omission of the past tense “furled” in 
the first line. You should employ either the 
present or perfect tense throughout. “ Has 
furled” is the correct expression here. You must 
never allow any grammatical inaccuracy to creep 
in by reason of the exigencies of metre. We wish 
you all success, and arc glad we have helped you 
already to attain a measure of it. 

R. N. S.—We are sorry, but we must refer you to 
our Rules, also to our August number, 1899, where 
we explained that we could in no case undertake 
to forward copies of poems, etc., sent to “ Our 
Open Letter Box.” Those who wish for such 
copies must send for insertion in that column a full 
address, to which correspondents may reply direct. 
The verses you speak of are no longer in our hands. 

J. G. Salter. —There is a memoir of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Fry by Mrs. E. K. Pitman, published in the 
“ Eminent Women Series ” (Allen) at 2s. 6d. 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Miss C. Store, Court Leys, Brandon, Grantham, 
Lincolnshire, will send a pictorial post-card or 
eight different English stamps to any of our 
readers in China and Africa who will send her 
eight different native stamps. 

Miss Minna Harnbogen, Rua Grillos 10, Caimbra, 
Portugal, who writes us a charming letter, wishes 
for an Italian lady correspondent of about her own 
age (27). Miss Harnbogen is a German governess, 
and would be delighted to give help in German in 
exchange for help in Italian. She suggests that 
each should at first write in her own language, 
adopting by and by the language of the other. 
(We received no letter last April, to our know¬ 
ledge, from Miss Harnbogen, or we should certainly 
have replied.) 

Miss M. P. Cunningham, i, Bloemfontein Villas, 
Hammersmith, W., would be glad to exchange 
view post-cards with C£cile. 

Miss Dorothy L. Green, Aldhurst, Leigham 
Court West, Streatham, London, and Miss 
Beatrice E. Fall, Wensley, Arkwright Road, 
S. Hampstead, London, inquire for French girl 
correspondents, aged about eighteen, of good 
family and education, fond of reading. 

Exchange of post-cards is requested by “ St. 
Aubyn,” Kirland, Osborne Road, and Miss G. M. 
Nobbs, 77, Windsor Road, both of Forest Gate, 
Essex. 
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“THAT TALL WHITE THING.” 

By GERTRUDE HARRADEN. 



“What is that thing that yonder stands 
So tall and fine ? ” 

Asked of his elder-brother tree 
A younger pine. 

“ It never moves—it never bends, 

And only out upon the air 
Strange monotone-like music sends. 

And why is it not clad as we ? 

Why is it bare ? 

And why alone ? Hath it no kin 
For whom to care ? 

Hath it no boughs where birds may keep 
Converse and tryst, or where among 
Sunbeams may play, or snowflakes sleep ? ” 

“Brother,” thus spoke the elder pine, 

“Thou ask’st in. vain. 

The reason of that tall white thing 
None can explain.' 

None—not the wisest of our race— 

Can even tell when first it came, 

Or how ’twas planted in this place. 

But one of our great mighty sires 
Of learning sound, 

Labour’d for years among our lore, 

And nearly found 

A likely clue; when one wild night 
There came a cruel jealous storm, 

And he lay low—ere morning’s light. 


MEDICAL. 

Upright. —You have asked us a question which on the surface seems sufficiently plain - 
sailing, and yet it is one of the great problems of medicine. The question is, should 
those who have been the subjects of tuberculosis, but who are now free from the 
disease, as far as it is possible to ascertain, be allowed to marry ? It is easy to say 
“No,” and to rest content; but a very little consideration will show us that that 
answer, though it may be the only one that can be given to many, is a harsh and 
unnecessary one to a large number, possibly the vast majority of those who have 
recovered from tuberculosis. To answer this most important question fully, we must 
decide whether the marriage will prove deleterious to the woman herself, to her 
husband, or to their children. And, before going thoroughly into the more difficult 
part of the subject, we may say this, that no person with active tuberculous disease 
ought to marry. Also those who have apparently recovered from a severe infection 
of tuberculosis, especially if they are sprung from a family of which many members 
have had the disease, should not marry. But those—and there are hundreds of 
thousands of them—who have at a former period of their lives suffered from one of 
the milder manifestations of tuberculosis, are in a different category from the former, 
and to them this question of marriage is of vast importance. There is a belief, shared 
by the public and by many medical men too, that when once a person has been 
tubercular he is always tubercular, and that the disease is never absolutely cured. 
This is an absolute fallacy; people recover from tuberculosis entirely. We have 
evidence from post-mortem examinations that tuberculosis of the lung occurs in 
about thirty per cent, of persons dying from injuries, and who did not die from disease. 
In most ol these cases the consumption was never suspected during life, and it 
underwent spontaneous cure. Briefly the laws of marriage of tuberculous persons 
may be stated thus: no person, who is at present the subject of active tuberculosis 
anywhere, or in whose sputum the bacillus of tuberculosis can be found, has a right 
to marry. Persons who have had tuberculosis recently, or in whom the process is 
latent but not cured, or who are members of families in which the majority die of 
tuberculosis, ought not to marry. This applies with especial force to women. But 
those who have had a mild tuberculosis, such as a tuberculous pleurisy, or hip 
disease, or scrofulous glands, etc., and who have absolutely recovered, are quite at 
liberty to marry. But the risk of the disease again becoming manifest, or then- 
children being tuberculous, is a little—just a very little—more than if their lives had 
been absolutely healthy. We nowadays pay little attention to true heredity in 
tuberculosis; it is the danger of directly inoculating their husbands or children, 
which is the drawback to the marriage of tubercular patients. One attack of 
tuberculosis predisposes to other attacks. As far as we know, tuberculosis confers 
no immunity at all. Scrofulous glands are the mildest qf all the manifestations of 
the disease. Persons who have had tuberculous glands in their necks projjerly 
treated by surgery rarely develop other tuberculous mischief elsewhere. 

Puck. —-The skin complaints which cause dandruff are very fairly numerous. First, 
there is the condition to which the name “dandruff” rightly belongs, namely, sebor- 
rheea. This condition is very common. It is an affection of the sebaceous glands, 
in which they secrete a thin albuminous fluid instead of the thick oily substance that 
they do in health. The hair suffers very much in this condition, becoming brittle and 
lustreless. The hairs readily break off short, and baldness more or less general 
usually occurs. True seborrhcea far more often attacks persons with black than 
with fair hair, and is more common in men than in women. It is a difficult and 
unsatisfactory affection to treat. Washing the head from time to time with borax 
and warm water and applying a very little dilute sulphur ointment to the scalp 
sometimes does good. A mildly stimulating hair-wash is advised by most persons. 
Internal treatment is useless. But besides seborrhcea there are other conditions 
which give rise to dandruff. Of these psoriasis is one of the most common. This 
disease starts with patches of redness over the knees and elbows. The patches are 
covered with thin silvery scales. The whole body may become affected. The head 
frequently suffers, and not uncommonly bears the brunt of the affection. Then 
eczema of the scalp is not uncommon, especially in children, and this too may give 
rise to dandruff. And there are very many other less common conditions which 
produce the same symptom. It is well to remember that in health a fair amount of 
dandruff is not uncommon, and need cause no anxiety. 

Marguerette. —Valvular disease of the heart is an incurable affection, but with 
proper care and treatment it need not necessarily either shorten life or greatly 
interfere with its utility. Chronic valvular disease of the heart in persons below’ 
middle age is almost invariably due to acute rheumatism. There are other causes, 
but these are of little importance when compared with rheumatism. Valvular disease 
of the heart is an extremely common complaint, and very many more persons suffer 
from it than is usually imagined. The heart is the hardest worked of all the organs 
in the body, and it is one of the most frequently impaired of all the important parts 
of the body. Valvular disease is nearly always secondary to acute rheumatism. The 
valves become inflamed ; the process gets better, but the heart is left in a permanently 
abnormal condition. But though its valves are incompetent, the heart may go on 
without change and without producing symptoms for many years. The great danger 
to be dreaded by persons with heart disease is a fresh attack of rheumatism. Acute 
rheumatism invariably affects the heart, and each attack further cripples the already 
injured organ. Sudden death is extremely rare in valvular disease of the heart, and 
scarcely ever occurs in those forms of valvular disease which are due to rheumatic 
fever. The heart is a double organ, consisting of two parts joined together. The 
two parts are called the right and the left sides. In medical parlance we speak of 
them as the left heart and the right heart, for they are practically distinct organs, 
and the treatment for their diseases is different. Each side of the heart is divided 
into two compartments, termed the auricle and the ventricle. Between these two 
cavities is a set of valves. From each ventricle leads off a great vessel, and at the 
mouth of this vessel is another set of valves. So altogether there are four sets of 
cardiac valves. The valves of the left side of the heart are infinitely more commonly 
diseased than are those of the right side. The valve which is the most frequently 
affected of all is that between the left auricle and the left ventricle, technically called 
the “ mitral valve ” because it consists of two segments which bear a fanciful resem¬ 
blance to a bishop’s mitre. It is disease of this valve which causes more than half of 
all diseases of the heart. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


And out of sorrow and respect, 

It was agreed 

That further in this arduous search 
None should proceed. 
And so that strange lone thing must be 
A problem that no pines can solve, 

Ever a tall white mystery. 

Let it not fret thee, brother dear; 

It standeth there 

Harmless and humble, and with none 
Doth interfere. 

Who knows ? Perhaps it may for man 
Serve some good purpose, and like us 
Fulfil its work in Nature’s plan.” 


J. E. A.—There is no society for giving prizes to servants in a general way, who have 
lived long in one situation, and have merely done their duty and been respectable. 
Some such exist, however, in certain districts for local benefit. Servants who are 
faithful to kind and good masters and mistresses find their reward in the families they 
serve; and in cases of life-long or of many years’ service, are generally pensioned, 
to a certain extent, by their employers, when they become too old to retain their 
situations. ... 

Marian. —As the approximate age of very ancient buildings is calculated by the depth 
of the deposit which has risen up against the walls and partially buried the entrances, 
so in the case of the great waterfalls, the wear and tear of the rocks enables the 
geologist to calculate the age of their previous duration. In regard to Niagara, a 
distinguished expert in such investigations has pronounced these magnificent falls 
to have just now completed ten thousand years of existence. In the calculations 
regarding water, the nature of rocks and the lie of the strata have to be considered, 
as well as the weight of the volume of water. And so in the fall of land deposit, the 
situation of the building, the nature of the deposit, whether produced by the trees 
about it, and annual fall of tho leaf, or the desert sand, and frequency of sand-storms, 
or prevalence of certain strong winds in their locality—these circumstances have all 
to be taken into careful account. 
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CYNTHIA’S BROTHER. 


By LESLIE KEITH, Author of “A Little Exile,” “ ’Lisbeth,” “The Mischief-Maker,” etc. 


CHAPTER XI. 

The friends, after a delay of two months, 
were gazetted to the same regiment, for 


the moment stationed at Aldershot, but 
destined in a year or two for foreign 
service ; and a spirit of great content 
fell upon the master of Fordedge. Him¬ 


self a man of peace and of studious 
ways, he was glad that his son should 
have a taste of life’s more stirring side, 
since some natures ripen best under 
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stress. There were festivities upon 
Frank’s twenty-first birthday, when 
Cynthia, in her first ball-dress, was 
allowed to have an unauthorised peep 
at the world. But they meant more to the 
father’s soothed and gratified heart than 
the celebration of Frank’s entrance into 
manhood; for surely this gay and 
gallant son had come into his moral 
inheritance too ! 

Afterwards, when she knew and under¬ 
stood more, Cynthia counted it among 
the things for which she lifted up thanks 
that the first sharp edge of disappoint¬ 
ment should fall upon her alone. If it 
filled her heart with light that was a 
blinding pain, yet, reading it in this 
illumination, she found her love but 
widened and deepened because of that 
strange element of protecting pity that 
must evermore be intertwined with it. 

In the early part of the year Sir James 
made what was now a mere annual visit 
to town. The days when any pretext 
was excuse enough to run up were long 
over. Since his wife’s death he had 
shunned society, and only a desire to 
see the May picture shows and pick up 
new books and old ones drew him from 
his peaceful retirement. Cynthia missed 
him, and would have felt the blank the 
more if it had not been the spring time, 
when all the world was rippling with 
colour and ringing with song, and to be 
out of doors was the imperative duty 
of every young thing that could laugh 
and run and keep foot with fleet Nature, 
so busy summoning her green hosts 
from the under-world. Every hour spent 
within walls was irksome, when without, 
spring’s light flying prints left an 
embroidery of bud and leaf and starry 
blossom, and through a haze of green¬ 
ing twigs came in full-throated chorus 
the nesting song of birds. Dinner— 
an affair of many courses, with the 
lamps lit and the curtains drawn 
upon the soft dusk, and grandmamma 
spinning out the meal with her habitual 
dignity and deliberation—was a trial 
of patience to Cynthia, who had some¬ 
thing of the lawlessness of the season 
in her veins, and would dearly have 
loved to snatch a crust of bread and 
cheese to eat under the sunset. But, 
happily for her, grandmamma’s age 
demanded a post-prandial nap, and 
when she was settled in the brocade 
arm-chair by the newly-lighted drawing- 
Toom fire, and had quite given up pre¬ 
tending that she was awake and “ only 
shutting her eyes,” Cynthia was at last 
free to escape. 

The night breathed the softest peace, 
with a stillness to charm and soothe, 
broken only by the drowsy flutter or 
murmur of some resting thing. The 
moon was rising and making a silver 
tissue of the mists in the meadows ; in 
the west there was still a faint gleam of 
departed sunlight. Cynthia paced, 
aimlessly content, for an hour between 
the garden beds, sweet with the scent 
of rich earth and the night incense of 
flowers, then turned her steps to the 
little wood. Glades of beech and oak 
filled the valley and climbed the hill, 
mounting to the moorland beyond, which 
was still her father’s land ; but the 
little firwood led nowhere but to granny’s 


empty house. It had seemed a vast 
place to her childhood’s eye, but she 
knew it now for a mere patch with that 
one path traversing it which she had 
herself called the Peace Way. Every¬ 
where else in its narrow kingdom the 
trees herded together, striving towards 
the light, but here they stood apart, 
pilgrims straggling eastwards, cowled 
monks in a procession, soldiers guarding 
the little house where nothing was left 
alive but beautiful memories. In the 
now clear moonlight what sharp black 
shadows they threw, each tree project¬ 
ing its own ghost across the path ! In 
and out of that checker of silver and 
dark she went, now looking, with a 
smile for some remembered grave, now 
thinking, with a better understanding of 
her nature’s hidden music, of the dear 
granny her little feet had so often hasted 
to seek. When the fragrance of the 
white lilac by granny’s gate reached 
her, she stopped at the edge of the open 
to look up and see if the jealous moon 
had left any stars a chance to twinkle. 
Pier throat, round and firm, was bare, 
but she was too hardy a creature to 
dread the night air. With the folds of 
her white dress flowing about her, she 
looked to a hidden spectator like a thing 
compact of moonshine. 

Suddenly across the night’s brooding 
silence came a note or two of clear but 
tremulous whistling. She started and 
looked about her with wonder and vague 
alarm. “ Francie ! ” she said doubt¬ 
fully ; and when Francie indeed came 
out from the shadow of the little house, 
she ran to him with a cry that was all 

joy- 

“ Oh,” she cried, “ I was sure it was 
your own particular signal, but it seemed 
so strange to hear it here ! Did you 
mean it for a surprise, dear boy ? If 
you did, you couldn’t have planned a 
nicer one, for grandmamma and I are 
all alone.” 

He drew a quick breath. He had not 
spoken yet; and with her arms about 
him she scarcely noticed that he almost 
held back from her caress. 

“Is my father away?” he asked in 
an eager constrained voice. “I didn’t 
see any lights in the library; but I 
thought he might be—dining out.” 

“ He’s in town. He meant to run 
down to Aldershot to see you.” 

Frank gave a smothered groan. And 
now at last she began to realise that 
there was something strange in his 
manner; and was it only the moonlight 
that made him look so pale ? 

“ Are you ill, dear?” she asked, fear 
knocking at her heart. “ Why didn’t 
you let us send for you ? Where is your 
luggage ? ” 

“ Hush,” he said almost roughly— 
“ don’t talk so loud! You’ll have 
everybody coming out to see what the 
row is. Come here into the summer¬ 
house. I have something to say to 
you.” 

She was so shaken and afraid that she 
let him lead her unresisting through the 
tangled growth of the dewy garden to 
the summer-house where she had learned 
her alphabet at granny’s knee. The 
ivy, for years unpruned, grew so thick 
over the door that he had to push it 


aside for her to enter, and when it fell 
again it made deep night of the little 
refuge. He groped for the rustic seat 
and pushed her gently enough down on 
it, and for a few minutes there was a 
silence that seemed to Cynthia to have 
the pain of half a lifetime in it. 

“Tell me!” she cried at last im¬ 
ploringly, and turned to him where a 
stray moonbeam revealed him as he 
stood against the door-post. “ Francie, 

I can’t bear it; you are making me fear 
—I don’t know what! ” 

“ I’m in a dreadful mess,” he burst 
out, with sulky despair. “ I came down 
here to see you, and I’ve been hanging 
about for the last hour on the chance 
that you might come this way alone. If 
not, I meant to creep up to the house 
when it was dark and throw a pebble up 
at your window.” 

“I’m glad I came,” she said, still 
bewildered, “for—for that would have 
seemed stranger still.” 

“Well, I had to take the risk of 
frightening you,” he said doggedly, 

“ and you’re not one of the kind to cry 
out for nothing. The short and the long 
of it is, Cynthy, that I must have money, 
and I must have it to-night! ” 

“ Money ! Is that all ? ” She expired 
a great sigh of relief. “ But if you had 
written to father-” 

“All!” he echoed fiercely. “Why 
do you madden me by going on as if 
you didn’t understand ? You force me 
to explain what I’d have spared you if I 
could. I must have this money or I 
shall be disgraced. If—if the thing 
gets about, I’ll be cashiered.” He half 
whispered the words, hissing them 
through his teeth, with an ear alert for 
every outside sound, if it was only the 
flutter of a leaf. “Now you know what 
chance I’d have if I w’ent to father ! He 
might stump up to—to save the name, 
but ”—his voice softened—“ it would 
break his heart.” 

“Yes,” she assented, and her own 
seemed to crack its strings, and then, 
with dry lips that would scarce do her 
bidding, she asked—“ How much ? ” 

Fie named a sum which went beyond 
even her dreads ; she said piteously, 
“I haven’t nearly so much!” and in 
spite of herself there was a sob like that 
of a helpless child in her voice. It reached 
the impressionable part of Francie, and 
he sat down beside her and sobbed too. 

“Cynthy, Cynthy,” he said, putting 
his throbbing forehead down upon her 
shoulder, “ I never meant to end like 
this. I meant to keep straight and be a 
credit to father, but somehow the luck’s 
been against me all along. The other 
chaps are all rich, and I don’t see how 
I could be expected to make my 
allowance do in such an expensive 
regiment; you’ve no idea of the awful 
drains there are on a fellow’s pocket, and 
all compulsory. And when Colquhoun 
went away-” 

“ He has left you ? ” Her voice was 
full of cold surprise. 

“ He was called north a week ago to 
his guardian’s death-bed. Besides, he 
can’t touch a penny of his money till he 
comes of age, next August.” 

She listened mechanically, her hand 
softly smoothing his, while he poured out 
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a hundred excuses and palliations ; but 
her mind was feverishly working all the 
time. Suddenly she saw the way clear 
and, freeing herself, got up. 

“ I know how to manage it,” she said, 
trying to speak cheerfully. “ If you 
stay here till grandmamma goes to bed, 
Francie, Til let you in by the library 
window, and get you some supper, and 
you must sleep here, and then in the 
morning, early, you can go back to town 
with the money.” 

He shook his head. 

“ I can’t come to the house, but you 
might bring me a mouthful to eat, if you 
can, and then I’ll tramp back over the 
moor to Oakchester, and catch the 
midnight express.” 

She did not seek to dissuade him, 
guessing that this, too, was part of the 
mystery that must surround his visit, 
but putting the thought from her while 
she had to act. He had time for many 
emotions—contrition, and shame, and 
vain repentance among them—before he 
heard her light foot again, and stole out 


to meet her. She brought some food 
upon a plate, and a little flask of wine, 
and, trusting to the darkness of the 
arbour, lit a candle that he might see to 
eat, standing over him and encouraging 
him. Then, when he had finished, she 
tied a silk muffler round his neck, and 
put the flask, with what was left of the 
claret, in his coat pocket. It was only 
then that she thrust her little purse 
into his hand, and with it a small 
morocco case. 

” There is nearly a hundred pounds 
left,” she whispered, “ and mamma’s 
pearls will make up the rest.” Then, 
seeing the working of his face, and 
his shamed endeavour to refuse the gift, 
she puts her arms round his neck and 
said— 

“ Hush, dear! I know what you 
would say, but they are yours as much 
as mine, since they were hers. And— 

and I could never wear them if- 

Oh, Francie, what does anything else 
matter if you can do what is honest and 
right! ” 


He went out from the shadows that 
sheltered him, stealing like a guilty 
thing, and her heart went with him in 
unutterable pain and pity. She did not 
ask what he had done to bring that 
look of hunted fear upon his face, and 
she never knew, but she took a dim 
comfort in thinking that she shielded 
him from bitter reproaches and the 
sharp censure of lips that would not 
spare him. 

But the shattering of a sublime belief 
is hard, and to Cynthia, with her lost 
ideal, the future looked more grey than 
the spectral garden about her. And 
granny’s door was shut, and though she 
beat upon it with her hands in wild 
longing for the love that would have led 
her in and mourned with her and 
comforted her, there was no answer but 
the silence. 

Then physical exhaustion brought the 
tears that would relieve, and crouching 
there upon the threshold, she sobbed her 
bruised heart out. 

(To be continued .) 


LETTERS FROM SUNNY SWITZERLAND. 

LIFE IN A SWISS VILLAGE. A SERIES OF RURAL PICTURES. 


CHAPTER III. 

hilst I have been 
writing this ar¬ 
ticle, beautiful, 
sad, russet-tinted 
autumn has 
melted into win¬ 
ter, and we have 
visited the forests 
and chosen 
special trees to be 
felled and sawn 
into pieces for our 
fuel. Already is 
our garret filled 
with wood, for, you know, winter in 
this part of Switzerland is no light 
matter, and our stoves are kept alight 
by night and day. We have also a 
stock of apples and potatoes in our cellar, and 
a large barrel of home-made sauerkraut. 

Winter in Switzerland is a different season 
indeed from what it is in England. We 
Londoners especially, who are accustomed to 
a season of dirt, slosh and fogs, would be 
amazed to find how glorious, how ethereal is 
the spell of frost and snow in fair Helvetia. 

Is it not Ruskin who has said that the best 
image the world can give of Paradise is the 
slope of the meadows, orchards and cornfields 
on the side of a great Alp ? Then let me say 
that the best image the world can give of 
fairyland is the reign of frost and snow 
which sparkles in the region of the Christmas- 
trees. 

Imagine to yourself a vast citadel fashioned 
in diamonds and in silver, with tall gigantic 
domes and spires, imagine it glistening, 
glowing, radiating and scintillating with every 
breath of wind or shaft of sunshine; imagine 
a carpet, velvet-soft and white as dove’s down, 
with here and there a tuft of scarlet red; 
imagine something too fantastic and 
c\\vrc\erira\ for reality—then you may get 
some faint idea of winter in the forests of the 
Alps. 

I have seen this diamond citadel under the 


regime of a golden sun, with a sky of deepest 
sapphire as a background. I have seen it in 
the afterglow, when clouds of vivid scarlet lit 
up the eastern sky with banks of fire. I have 
seen it in the moonlight, the magic, 
mysterious moonlight, and it has always 
appeared to me as something illusionary, the 
vision of a dream-world. 

Christmas-time in Switzerland is a period 
for great merriment and rejoicing. There is 
not a single child who does not possess its 
tiny Christmas-tree, there is not a single 
family, however old its members, who would 
dream of letting Christmas pass without its 
famous Kuchen. Even the churches every 
Christmas Eve have a gigantic tree filled with 
sweets and nuts and candles ready to 
distribute to all the children round. 

The trees, hidden from sight after Christmas, 
are again brought to light on the occasion of 
New Year’s Eve, and are again adorned with 
all their lights and frippery. New Year’s Eve 
in Switzerland, as in France, is almost as 
great a festival as Christmas. 

Our New Year’s Eve was spent in a 
somewhat boisterous fashion. The “ Baren,” 
our one hotel, gives on this night its great 
annual supper-party to which all Schinznach, 
young and old, is invited. This feast lasts 
with unintermittent zeal from seven in the 
evening till five the following morning, and it 
is accompanied with songs, recitations and 
country dances. 

At seven o’clock precisely a terrible brass 
band summoned us to the feast, and out we 
all tumbled in our Sunday gowns, the mayor 
with his wife and nine olive-branches, the 
president, the grand counsellor, the Burg - 
meister , the milkman with his three delightful 
daughters, Gretchen with her braids tied up 
with blue ribbons, Max her fiance , Karl and 
his pretty wife Zerlina, my husband and I. 
Out we all came, a jolly band, ready for song 
and joke, ready to fete this one great feast of 
all the long year round. 

Oh, that brass band ! How triumphantly 
it blasted out of tune, and, oh, that supper! 
Dishes piled up with sauerkraut and pigs’ 


trotters were followed by Nudeln and Sauer - 
braten, then came a pyramid of sausages 
swimming in onion sauce, a salad, a Gruyere 
cheese weighing about a hundredweight, 
Kuchen with carraway seeds and Byrrish 
Kraut. Barrels of beer were opened amidst 
shouts of delight, and disappeared, recitations 
and singing came next, and then followed an 
Ioldel song in which we all joined 
boisterously. 

“ Ye ho, halloh, hali haloh ! ” 

By this time the room was very hot, and 
my husband suggested that a turn in the 
garden wouldn’t do us harm. 

I followed him. 

A mysterious moon, white as a burnished 
shield, was sailing in the sky, a soft west wind 
was blowing, touching the glistening icicles 
on the pines and forest trees, and sending 
strange vibrations through their branches like 
distant echoes of a thousand harp-strings. 
And even as I looked the bells of our church 
struck midnight. The bells of other churches 
caught up the strain from ours, clashing their 
sounds together, answering, resounding, 
echoing in the dim mysterious night. And as 
I listened a host of thoughts assailed me, and 
I thought I heard a voice chanting that 
solemn, gladdening New Year’s anthem— 

“ Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring out the false, ring in the true.” 

I re-entered the “ Baren ” and looked 
around at the peasants knocking their glasses 
amicably together, at the brass band still 
braying out a clashing, deafening strain, but I 
no longer joined in the rollicking festivities; 
memory and the bells had touched a chord too 
solemn for forgetfulness. 

I shall never forget last New Year’s Day, 
and the dilemma I was put in through the 
bountiful generosity of my husband’s pupils. 
The presents streamed in from morning until 
night, with a persistency which was quite 
alarming, and all my floors and tables were 
covered with a curious collection. Pigs’ ears, 
pigs’ noses, trotters, loins of pork, ham, 
bacon, black puddings, greens, cauliflowers, 
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sauerkraut, honey, kirsch, butter, jam and eggs, 
a bottle of centipedes and salamanders from 
little Max, the indefatigable zoologist, some 
carraway cookies from our favourite Siegfried, 
a black pudding of enormous size from Hans, 
an ox-tail and tongue from lb the butcher, an 
open Apfelkuchen from the baker, and two 
tame rats from Wilhelm. 

I stood before this assemblage with horror; 
all the goods perishable and we but two in 
family ! Quick as thought I packed up the 
loin of pork, pigs’ ears and trotters and 
despatched them off to our relations in Basle ; 
the cabbages and onions I cut up and preserved 
in vinegar, the eggs I preserved by covering 
them with oil, the butter I melted down, the 
bottle of centipedes I put alongside of the two 
tame rats. But what to do with the black 
sausage, that enormous slippery-looking thing 
which seemed to be staring at and ogling 
me, and which weighed at least eight pounds ? 
Our only solution was to give a “ sausage 
supper.” We did this the following day, and 
although I had to hire a special pan to put it 
in, served up with onions and with sauerkraut 
that sausage tasted good. 

I have to this day in my cupboard a quantity 
of my New Year’s gifts, in the shape of honey, 
pickles and jams ; the centipedes and sala¬ 
manders—let me breathe it gently—have 
exchanged their bath of spirits for a somewhat 
purer liquid, the two tame rats given us by 
Wilhelm, after having increased in family to 
the number of fifteen, disappeared mysteriously 
one night and took up their abode in the 
garret. The race distinctly degenerated in 
its wild state, and after having almost en¬ 
tirely demolished a flitch of bacon, had 
to be demolished themselves by a dose of 
arsenic. 

What a charming process in Switzerland is 
the melting process—the merging of winter 
into springtime ! The great white pall which 
has lain upon the mountains begins to fade 
before the sun’s warm rays, and in its place a 
soft green rug appears. The trees shake off 
their diamond icicles, and we can almost see 
the tiny shoots spring from the brown and 
naked branches; then, lo! another white 
world spreads itself before us—a bridal world. 
The trees of the orchards are hidden with a 
shower of milky blossoms, and little snowdrops 
show their bell-like heads. After the white 
of the pear-tree come the delicious soft pink of 
the apple and the deep red of the peach. 
Birds shriek from joyfulness, and butterflies 
glance by us in the sunlight. Then meadows 
show a bounteousness of flora, almost unknown 
in England, and one walks knee-deep in lilies 
and forget-me-nots. Then daffodils and tulips, 
glycines and narcissi open their waxen hearts; 
the sun shines lustily in an azure sky; the 
wind is full of perfume; the cuckoo’s note 


Don’t be an Idler. —Nothing can be more 
dreary, nothing more harmful to a woman in 
body and mind, nothing more likely to lead to 
an unhappy marriage, than waiting for mar¬ 
riage as the only career in life. From the 
point of view of society, it is surely important 
that women and men, married and unmarried, 
should be doing useful work, and not be mere 
drones adding to the burdens to be borne and 
not doing their share to bear them. Girls 
shauld be brought up to feel that, married or 
unmarried, it is their duty to the world to 
make the best use of their talents, and to 
that end the greatest opportunities should be 
given to enable them to develop their real 
capabilities. 


VARIETIES. 

breaks through the morning stillness. Spring 
is here. 

Perhaps one of the saddest episodes of our 
sojourn at Schinznach -was the death of 
Gabrielle, the loveliest maiden of all the 
country round. How well I remember her 
walking down the village with her light 
buoyant step, her large picture hat shading 
her fair young face, her dark-lashed eyes 
looking with rapture on the fields and flowers 
around her! How well I can hear that silvery 
voice wishing “ Gott griiss di,”* as she tripped 
along! All is over now, her smile no longer 
lightens up our pathway, her pretty soft white 
hands no longer plait the shining Tuscan 
straw. 

We had been absent at Baden for a 
fortnight when we returned home, taking the 
mountain route. It was a glorious day, the 
flowers in- the hedges grew as wild as grass, 
the millet, yet green, waved in the clear sun¬ 
light, the orchards showed a wealth of rosy 
blossoms, and in the vale deep down below us 
was our rural nest, our “Auburn, loveliest 
village of the plain.” We had scarcely reached 
its narrow winding streets when we saw a 
crowd of people moving sadly to and fro. 
There was no marketing, although it was 
market day, no cheerful raiment although it 
was a festa , no cry of joy, no merriment. 

The bell of the church, our dear old church 
with its stunted ivy tower, was tolling solemnly 
—the very air seemed full of lamentation. 

Presently we saw a funeral train winding 
slowly round the village. The pall was 
supported by four men, but before and all 
around it were maidens dressed in white, with 
chaplets of white flowers in their hands. 

“ Who can it be ? ” I asked in a hushed 
voice. 

“ Evidently an unmarried girl,” replied my 
husband. 

And even as we spoke the procession passed 
slowly into the churchyard. 

“ Gabrielle,” whispered a girl, weeping. 
“ Oh, Gabrielle, meine Freunde .” The name 
was echoed tremulously by other sad-faced 
maidens, her school companions who had 
loved her, not on account of her beauty, but 
because she was so sweet, so gay, so lovable. 

Gabrielle was dead. 

“O grave, where is thy victory ? O death, 
where is thy sting ? ” murmured the parson, 


* “ God salute thee ”—the charming greeting given 
us by the peasantry in this part of Switzerland. After 
having travelled in Italy for a year, I was intensely 
struck by the difference of the poor in Switzerland 
and Italy. In Italy you can scarcely walk a dozen 
steps without being nudged and whined at by some 
miserable beggar; in Switzerland begging is abso¬ 
lutely unknown ; even the indigent and starving will 
pass you by with a clean countenance and, instead of 
accosting you, give you those pleasant words, Gott 
griiss diGott griiss di. 
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his own white head bent low; and then that 
solemn consignment of the body to the tomb : 
“ Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust.” 

Our tears flowed unrestrainedly as we saw 
the coffin lowered, and we thought of our 
village belle, our Gabrielle, lying so quiet with 
her white hands crossed and her dark eyes 
closed in the slumber of death. 

She had taken a chill whilst working in the 
fields and died from it. That was all. 

“ She has been cut down like a flower of 
the field, cut down to wither in the midst of 
sweetness,” said the poor mother, in that 
poetic language so often heard amongst the 
peasantry. 

“ No,” said Vera, a little pale-faced maiden 
who had loved the winsome Gabrielle as a 
sister; “ she has been taken from us only 
to bloom afresh in a brighter, happier world.” 

Even while I write this article the glorious 
sunshine, quivering and palpitating, has begun 
to set behind the distant mountains, clouds 
light as a breath and scarlet as a flame are 
hovering around, and a sweet delicious per¬ 
fume fills the air. Oh, girls, I wish I could 
only adequately describe to you the beauty of 
the sunset on the Alps: how it warms and 
fades upon the snow-fields, how it throws 
purple shadows and then a strange bright 
light, how magical it is, and how mysterious ! 

The rosy ball has set now in a sea of amber 
waves, the moon is up, and a thousand stars 
are sprinkling the canopy above me like gold 
dust on the bell of some blue flower, the roses 
and the honeysuckle give out a perfume 
stronger, far stronger in this sweet hour of 
twilight, than in all the brazen glory of the 
day. A bell falls softly on the air; it is the 
evensong. I must finish. I have stayed too 
long already chatting about my little verdant 
nest. 

My husband has come home. “ Sing me a 
song,” he says, catching me in one of those 
sweet moments of dolce far niente which a 
busy housewife knows perhaps too seldom. 

A tear comes to my eyes as I think of the 
operas of my student days stowed away up¬ 
stairs in the garret, but I choose a song, if far 
more simple, as lovely—yes, as lovely as them 
all—and we sing the words together whilst 
the soft west wind flies through the open 
window, and the trees and flowers sigh gently 
as though weeping that the day has fled. 

“ I dearly love my quiet home, 

Where pass my days in peace unbroken. 

O ! how my heart doth throb with joy 
Whene’er the sweet word ‘ home ’ is spoken. 
’Tis there alone I’m free from care, 

And fear no ill that may betide me; 

A tranquil life, a loving heart, 

My heaven on earth is here beside me.” 

Teresa Tschopp. 


VARIETIES. 

Seeing More Sunlight. —If the melan¬ 
choly girl, who is always talking of the shadows 
of life, would get out of her own shadow once 
in a while, she would see more sunlight. 

He did not Taste the Quartettes. 

A farmer was invited to attend a party at 
the village squire’s one evening, when there 
was music both vocal and instrumental. 

On the following morning he met one of the 
guests, who said— 

“ Well, John, did you enjoy yourself last 
evening ? Weren’t the quartettes first rate ?” 

“ Why, really, sir, I can’t say,” replied John, 
“ for I didn’t taste ’em; but the pork chops 
were the finest I ever ate.” 


How to Spread Happiness. — When 
you rise in the morning form a resolution to 
make the day a happy one to a fellow-creature. 
It is easily done; a left-off garment to one 
who needs it, a kind word to the sorrowful, 
an encouraging expression to the striving— 
trifles in themselves light as air—will do it at 
least for the twenty-four hours. By the most 
simple arithmetical sum, look at the result. 
If you send one person, only one, happily 
through each day, that is 365 in the course of 
the year. And suppose you live forty yvars 
only, after you commence that course of 
medicine, you have made 14,600 beings 
happy, at all events for a time .—Sydney 
Smith. 
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GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 


LOG OF VOYAGE TO THE CAPE, 

AND DIARY OF ARMY NURSING IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


PART VII. 

Sterkstroom. 

March 6.—A very busy day, as the 16th 
Field Hospital is going on, and has left all its 
cases to us. A field hospital means, tents in 
the fighting camp itself, no Sisters, and no beds 
—the cases are all lying on stretchers on the 
ground, and nursed in rather a rough and 
ready fashion. Some of my old cases were 
very bad too, and I have not stopped a 
moment to-day. And my best orderly sick, 
leaving me with a raw untrained one, whom 
the men nickname “Tired Tim,” as he is so 
stupid at doing anything. (At Wynberg there 
was an orderly nicknamed “ Weary Willie,” 
rather absent-minded, and the meu used to 
declare he was scrubbing the sand outside the 
tent, instead of the boarding of the tent itself. 
Here we have no such luxury as boarding to 
our tents.) 

You would think it strange to be working 
always with an orderly instead of a worn an - 
nurse—making beds with him, sponging 
patients, etc. They are mostly apt and help¬ 
ful, and wonderfully patient. It’s only when 
you have one like “ Tired Tim,” and eighteen 
patients wanting something, and one with a 
temperature of io6°, and peptonised milk to 
be made for some, and Benger’s for another, 
and the stimulants due, and a delirious man 
getting out of bed, that it’s rather hopeless. 

I usually have a lot of letter-reading and 
writing to do for them on English mail-days. 
One pathetic little letter I was reading from a 
young wife, and the poor man, so ill, the tears 
streamed down his cheeks as I read, and he 
had to hide them from the doctor with his 
mosquito net. “ It seemed as if you were 
near me all day, dear Harry,” she said, “ the 
day I read your letter. The child and me only 
want you home again.” Then the pitiful talk 
of poverty, and the half-proud aversion to 
producing her “marriage lines,” preparatory 
to receiving pay from the fund for soldiers’ 
wives. 

Have I described the locusts to you ? They 
are queer creatures like huge grasshoppers, 
and pass in flights, sometimes lasting half-an- 
hour or more. Looking up at them the effect 
is like a snowstorm, when the snow is grey 
and dirty. In the distance they are just a 
thick grey cloud; but near, with the sun 
shining on them, the wings are quite trans¬ 
parent and pretty. They pass with a whiz 
which is long-continued as the flight goes on 
and on. And there is a crackling thud, thud, 
as one and another tumbles on my tin roof in 
its flight. And the birds, the locust-eaters, 
follow them. But there are hardly any birds 
here, and I haven’t heard one song-bird At 
night, crickets, and frogs, and grasshoppers, 
and a thing called the cicala, but no nightin¬ 
gales to charm the night, nor larks to wake 
the day. 

There was a Dutch wedding yesterday, and 
I saw the bride, in white, returning from her 
honeymoon—which was a two hours’ drive. 
Then she and the bridegroom retire, and 
dancing goes on all the afternoon and evening 
in the adjoining room. So absurd to see, by 
broad daylight, a small room cram-full of boys 
and girls, and youths and maidens dancing 
clumsily to some slow droning music. This 
morning I saw the bride in her kitchen busy 
with domestic duties, aproned, but still in 
white shoes to tell the tale of yesterday. 

March 7.—Excitement this morning at the 
clearing out of the troops. Gatacre’s column 
has gone on, and we are “front” no more. 


Pack-waggons, troops, horses—such a setting 
off was there ! Bands playing, and the bag¬ 
pipes of the Royal Scots. I was busy in my 
ward, so only saw them from there, crossing 
the veldt in masses of khaki. Others who 
w r ent up to the camp to see them start, said it 
was so interesting. There are just enough 
troops left to guard the place and the stores. 
This is to be the base for stores. Now it will 
be no longer a front hospital; I hope it won’t 
be kept on as a base hospital. We want the 
chance of moving on. One hundred and forty 
Boers were killed at Dordrecht yesterday, I 
believe, and there has been fighting there 
again to-day. Our military post-office has 
gone on, our field-hospital, and our chaplains, 
both Church of England and of Rome. So 
now the men must die un-chaplained, and be 
buried without music. A funeral to-day with 
no band, only the three volleys. I have been 
very busy : my men very bad, but have lost no 
case yet from my tin hut. 

The air here is wonderful, and invigorates 
you in spite of the heat. And I’ve a large 
appetite now, and can manage the Dutch food. 
Or else they’ve got a little more into my 
English ways. 

They are good, accommodating souls as tar 
as they understand, though slow. And I’m 
really very comfortable here. “ Whisky,” 
the collie dog, sleeps in my room. I’m quite 
glad to have a guard—and the weak-eyed 
mongrel terrier follows me up to the ward, to 
the men’s delight. Strange that dogs know I 
love them. At Wynberg a ciog always used 
to follow me down from the camp and sleep 
in my room. 

One poor man to-day had a letter from 
home. We let him read it, unsuspecting (it’s 
always a question whether it’s wise to let the 
very ill have their letters). And it gave the 
news that his young wife and new-born baby 
were both dead. Wasn’t it dreadful ? 

March 8.—Mail-day again to-morrow, and 
hardly any of my letters written. But how 
can I write ? I have only the end of the day, 
when I am very tired out after working in the 
great heat. I was in my ward at seven this 
morning, and working all day, including the 
hot afternoon with the tremendous sun beating 
on the tin roof, till 7.15 to-night. Then I 
come home to tea, and write for a little on 
the verandah by the hurricane lamp. But I’m 
so tired, I must get to bed before eleven 
always. 

Strange to say, another passenger from the 
Othello has arrived here as boarder. He is 
illustrative correspondent of Black and White. 
One is glad to welcome anyone from the dear 
old Othello , though I’m quite at home here 
now, and almost fond of it. I like waking in 
the morning to see the broad sunshine coming 
in at the wide-open door and resting on the 
verandah outside, and the fir-tree, and the 
mountain air through the two little windows. 

I get up at six for the long, hot, busy day in 
the ward, and look forward to the quiet 
evening hour on my balcony with my letters 
and—alas ! not often—books. There is scant 
time for reading. 

These people have heard to-day that one of 
their sons was killed at the last action, so, 
of course, there is tribulation in the household. 

I fear my letters are uninteresting now. 
You see, I have no news, and I don’t go 
about at all—simply across the green to my 
work and back to meals, and off again to my 
ward. I may have more adventures to tell 
you later on, I hope. 


March 13.—This is one of the days when 
South Africa is intolerable. It has blown “ a 
mill ” all day long, and the sand-storm has 
been incessant. You cannot understand what 
that is. Thick layers of dust everywhere, 
sifting through shut windows (even I endure 
shut windows on dust days). One has no 
sooner gone the round of the ward, brushing 
the sheets and shaking the dust from the 
pillows and wiping the grime from the faces 
than one has to start and go the round again. 
You can write your name in dust on the table 
and floor, though constantly swept. The 
milk, all covered with muslin covers, is still 
peppered with dust like nutmeg on a junket. 
As you wash the men, before you have time to 
dry them, the dust and water has turned to 
mud on them. Oh, what a calm when the 
wind goes and the dust ceases, or when the 
dust is swept away in hurricanes of rain! 
Another great trouble is the flies. They’re 
simply revolting. They swarm round every 
bit of food and buzz in every jug. They 
crawl in the nose and eyes and mouths of 
sleeping men, and almost eat the dying while 
they are still alive. I shall always hate the 
“ innocent house-fly ” henceforth. 

When it’s over I shall be so glad to have 
roughed it in the front and been close to the 
fighting column instead of merely playing all 
the time at luxurious Wynberg. But there 
are many tribulations. Short of orderlies, and 
half of those there are utterly untrained. As 
I have said before, some of the trained order¬ 
lies are so good. Short of water—absolutely 
without to-day—though they have spent no 
end of time and money sinking a well, which 
has worked for two days and then run dry. 
Often short’of milk, for, although we com¬ 
mandeer gallons enough, it so often goes sour 
in spite of boiling. And the inadequate 
kitchen (a trench in the yard), which was 
sufficient for the ten or fifteen patients of the 
original schoolroom, will not supply our 150 
patients with hot water or anything else. If 
I hadn’t such a nice, cheery, helpful doctor 
things would be very deplorable sometimes. 

With all the bad cases, I’ve only had one 
death in my hut. That was this morning— 
poor Irish “Jimmie,” such a dear, funny 
thing, and I was looking forward to his con¬ 
valescence. The treasures under his pillow 
were his sacred scapulars—he was an Irish 
Roman Catholic—and a pathetic letter from 
his home. “ There was never any son loved 
as much as you, Jimmie, and if you was to be 
killed in the war me heart would break. And 
I know bad enough, boy; but when you’re in 
the battle make the sign of the cross, and the 
Mother of God send you safe home to us. 
And no more to say, but Agnes and Fanny 
send their dear love, and father doesn’t know 
you’ve gone to the war.” 

Poor Jimmie! 

But, after all, I shall be sorry to leave some 
things in Sterkstroom. 

If one could be non-existent—or, at any 
rate, lazy—at mid-day or through the after¬ 
noon, the climate w’ould be delightful here, 
for the early mornings and evenings are lovely 
—beautiful skies and clear air. It is terribly 
hot some days. My bedroom always nice 
and cool from 70 0 to 8o°. My ward 90° in 
the shade, and no° in the sunny part. That’s 
a bit hot to work in. And it would break 
the thermometer to register the sun’s heat 
outside. But one doesn’t suffer from the heat 
as much as from the cold at night. Some 
nights are bitter, and the cold comes so 
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suddenly. And sometimes one wakes in the 
early morning in an agony of colic from the 
biting cold ? Queer climate, isn’t it ? And 
yet the fascination of Africa is upon me. 

I’m so hungry now, I can manage the Dutch 
food. Breakfast this morning: tinned fish 
stewed up with the vegetables left from 
yesterday. I went in the kitchen and saw 
the black woman messing it all up in the 
saucepan. But they often have nice porridge. 
Anyhow, it’s a distinct experience to be living 
with Boers. I think I told you one of 
the sons was killed at Burghersdorp last 
Sunday. There are four more sons fighting, 
but the sweet mother is the gentlest of 
beings. 

I went a little ride over the veldt with Agnes 
last night by moonlight. Rough going for a 
bicycle, but it’s weird and strange by moon¬ 
light, and you keep on running into sand-ruts. 
We went by all that is left of the camp, just 
the stores (huge stacks under canvas) and a 
few tents to guard them, and finally had to 
turn for little Agnes’s “ I am so frightened of 
the soldiers.” 

Sterkstroom has regained its normal quiet 
since the troops have gone. We are using 
both the Dutch and the English churches now 
as our hospitals. The tin huts, they say, cost 
about ^100 each,- yet they run them up in 
three days. It seems a great expense, doesn’t 
it, for a makeshift, temporary, hospital ? But 
I suppose that’s a mite compared with all 
that England is spending on this war. 

On moonlight nights wild revels seem to be 
held in the Kaffir location, for tuning and 
weird singing and shouting are heard from 
across the veldt where their mud-huts are. 
It’s like Penzance Corpus Christi Fair in the 
distance, with some heathen noises thrown in. 

March 15.—I came back from hospital at 
half-past nine, and it seemed too lovely a 
moonlight night to turn in, so went for a long 
ride over the veldt with Mr. L. We rode 
farther than I have been before, showing, of 
course, our passports at the picket, where 
three soldiers were on guard, and a fire was 
blazing. The veldt (rough riding though) is 
lovely by moonlight, surrounded with moun¬ 
tains. I should guess myself in Scotland if I 
didn’t know it was South Africa. 

It was late when we came back. Then I 
had a fright. Someone came along the 
balcony and knocked at my door. “ The 
Boer has come ! ” I thought. And so he 

had, but it was only -who went off to 

Kaffraria the other day and came back now 
unexpectedly, and, seeing a light in my room, 
knocked to know if I could let him in at the 
front door. 

I had some wounded in the evening. So 
interesting to have surgical work again—I do 
hate medical cases. I have charge of a new 
tin hut, which is for surgical cases, as well as 
my old typhoid hut. My wounded are all in 
blankets on the floor. 

Sunday , March 18.—I had two smashed 
Kaffirs (working for our Army Service Corps) 
brought in yesterday. Such coals they look 
in bed, and cannot understand a word of 
English. I dress the wounds on their black 
legs ; but one likes English patients best. 

I have a camera now, and hope to master 
the art, and take some snap-shots to send 
home to you. 

I rode to Putter’s Kraal and beyond, last 
night by moonlight. The sentries stop you 
at the pickets, pointing a loaded rifle. “ Halt! 
Who goes there?” “Friend,” you answer 
quickly, and the rifle is lowered. Then you 
have to produce your passport. The sentry’s 
tone then changes to a friendly one, and he 
bids you go on, all’s well, and generally asks 
the time, sick of his watch, I suppose. 

My nice little doctor has gone to-day : I’m 
so sorry. He had such energy and spirit, and 
infused it into his work. Very plucky of him 


too, to be cheerful and energetic, after all he’s 
been through. He was practising in Aliwal 
North for years, as good to the Dutch as good 
can be. Then they suddenly turned upon 
him as an Imperialist at the outbreak of 
hostilities, and gave him two hours’ notice to 
quit. Devoted to his wife and family, he had 
to leave them in the hands of the Boers, and 
rode off on his little pony, with just as much 
gear as he could cariy on his saddle, and 
started on a ride of 105 miles to get into safety. 
He was taken prisoner at Burghersdorp, then 
led out to the confines of the place by the 
guard at dawn, and released on the stipulation 
of quitting, and rode on to Queenstown, where 
he fell in with General Gatacre, and got an 
army appointment. This was November. 
For weeks he could not hear from his wife. 
Recently telegraphic communication has been 
restored ; and he has only to-day been able to 
get through by train. Quite a little story, 
isn’t it, and there are many such, and far 
more tragic, the refugees could tell. For 
remember, the refugees are, as often as not, 
gentlepeople, and their privations have been 
terrible. 

One sees, when in the country, how 
necessary this war is. The Dutch must be 
subjugated. 

March 22 .—The local doctor has just passed. 
“ Good afternoon, Miss M. Do you see the 
locusts? A good flight, isn’t it ?” and proceeds 
to quote some Major, who says this is not a 
white man’s country, as there are “flies and 
locusts, and dust-storms, and Kaffirs and 
Dutchmen.” 

I have a poor Kaffir now with a broken jaw. 
He looks like a sick horse in bed, and is so 
patient and funny. My poor little boy R. 
died last night, and I so hoped he was going 
to get better. The doctor used to chaff him 
at one time with “You’re only pretending to 
be bad, so as to stay a little longer with 
Sister.” 

A consignment of thirty sick sent down 
again from Bethulie, which doesn’t look like 
closing at Sterkstroom. But we expect to go 
on to Bloemfontein as soon as there is at all 
easy railway communication there. As I told 
you, I have a tin hut of wounded as well now. 
One lad we were going to send on to East 
London, and I was just seeing about his being 
dressed, when an artery burst right over me. 
If that had happened in the train, he would 
have died in a very short time from haemor¬ 
rhage, with no one by to put on a tourniquet. 
They just go down to East London with a 
Sergeant. We quickly got him under chloro¬ 
form, and tied the artery (both bones of the 
fore-arm had been shattered by the bullet), 
and there was a question of amputation, but 
I’m glad to say the arm was saved. 

I’ve not actually “smelt powder” yet. 
There’s been no gory battlefield just here. 
The first few weeks, before Gatacre went on, 
there was constant skirmishing in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and we heard the guns sometimes 
from Pen Hock, Bushman’s Hock, Bird River, 
and Stormberg—the surrounding hills where 
the troops were picnicking for the day. And 
we used to see them all going out in the early 
morning and back at night. But this has 
been the unlucky column since the rout at 
Stormberg, and has done little actual fighting. 
Brabant’s Horse, attached to us, has done 
more. Now Gatacre is getting a chance 

again. There was a clever affair at-where 

two officers took the place. 

We get fairly well supplied with papers for 
the men from the Red Cross Societies. It 
is surprising how much more one learns from 
London papers a month old, than one ever 
learns from the local tags of the war news. 

You would laugh to see the “ officers’ 
mess.” Evening dinner all laid out. Scene— 
a bell-tent, the inside of the roof black with 
flies, who by this time have gone to roost. 


The table is one packing-case on the top of 
another. Table-decoration, two black bottles 
with candles stuck in them. Table-service, 
tin cups and plates, minus napery; tinned 
meats and bully beef to be served at seven. 
And these are the men who are so par¬ 
ticular about their dinners when they are at 
home ! 

Sir Alfred Milner was here yesterday, but I 
missed seeing him. 

This is, believe me, the dullest place in the 
world, without even the Bohemian pictu¬ 
resqueness which out-of-the-worldness usually 
has. How I should love a social evening on 
the Othello now, or a talk with some con¬ 
genial soul on the bridge of the hurricane- 
deck, or a merry afternoon tea-party in flowery 
Wynberg! 

I always maintain that tragedy is sup¬ 
portable, but dulness is not. Well, we may 
be moving from here soon, we hope; but 
nowhere along this “ line” of country is very 
cheerful or beautiful. The Natal folk are the 
lucky ones. The only cheerful bits here, to 
see the very ill fever-patients convalescent. 
One boy walking about to-day in red pyjamas 
(the convalescent uniform), whom I had at 
first, and never expected him to recover. 

“My little Dary, is that you?” I said. 
“ Well enough to walk ? ” 

“ Yes, Sister,” he answered. “And I mind 
your telling the orderly to cut off a bit of my 
hair to send to my mother. I had sense 
enough to hear that, though you didn’t 
think so.” 

It will be nearly Easter when you get this, 
which reminds me of the Merman’s— 

“ ’Twill be Eastertime in the world—ah, me ! 

And I (waste) my poor soul (Sterkstroom) 
here with thee.” 

I can realise Kipling’s stories now so well, 
where one or two officers are isolated on some 
hill-station, and play cards endlessly to cheat 
the monotony and the dulness and the flies 
and the heat. But we’ve no wonderful jungle 
here, nor Eastern colouring, nor Hindu mysti¬ 
cism. Native and tropical South Africa must 
have its wild charms, and the English South 
Africa of the future will be a good place to 
live in; but Dutch South Africa—avoid it as 
you would a cemetery, or rather, a Quakers’ 
burial-ground, for there would be flowers in 
an English churchyard. 

Sunday Eve. —Just as mail is closing, to 
my delight I receive some of my missing 
letters. It’s so nice to hear at last, and I feel 
in touch with home, and not far away, when 
letters are coming regularly. 

I was amused just now at my jocose 
Sergeant. 

“ Why are you so down-hearted, Sergeant ? 
Not had any letters ? ” 

“No, Sister; they’re to come, like the 
enteric.” (He was admitted from the Red- 
Cross van with a lot of enterics, and was 
reasonably expected to be going in for it too, 
but doesn’t seem to be.) “ It does make a 
man sad when he thinks how nice and sick he 
might have been.” 

Not many of us mourn the lost opportuni¬ 
ties of being “nice and sick.” It must surely 
be the brandy or our nursing which is the 
attraction ! 

I’m nice and well, I’m glad to say, in spite 
of typhoid germs and Dutch food, the latter 
the more poisonous, I really believe. I’ve 
just been invited to dine one night in the bell- 
tent with the medical officers, on the packing- 
cases, and accepted, provided they would 
invite another lady to make it proper. But 
an English meal sounds more attractive now 
than it did in Norway even, though Nor¬ 
wegian fare is luxury itself compared with 
Dutch; and the Boers are not over-clean 
folk to live with. 

(J'o be continued .) 
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THE GIRLS OWN RARER. 


MY CLOTHES MONTH BY MONTH. 


By “THE LADY DRESSMAKER." 


If it were possible, I should say that the 
blouse and the shirt were more in favour than 
ever; and yet, even while saying so, there are 
certain subtle differences which mark a change 
in the way they are used. They have become 
more dressy and less dressed; which means 
that, while the morning ones are still simple, 
they are much more pretty and more dressy, 
but they are kept for morning use, as the 
complete gown, bodice and skirt alike, seem 
to me to constitute the correct apparel for the 
afternoon ; and one rarely sees a blouse worn 
then. For the evening they are worn, but 
chiefly for quiet home-gatherings and for the 
concert-room. This year’s white muslin 
blouses are extremely pretty, and nearly all 
have the transparent yokes of guipure lace, 
the lace being often of a very full-coloured 
cream, and contrasting well with the extreme 
white of the muslin. They are worn over 
either white or coloured slips, and are often 
trimmed with runnings of black velvet ribbon 
and bows of the same. 


For this summer the young girls have had 
the most delightful robes prepared for them, 
all ready made. The skirts are shaped in the 
newest manner, and finished at the hem with 
lace frills or a shaped flounce, and nothing 
remains to be done to them but to mount 
them on a silken slip; or, if you do not wish 
to afford that, one of the many substitutes, 
such as the new mercerised cottons, batiste, 
or sateen. These prepared robes are in all 
summer materials — muslin, lace, batiste, 
zephyrs, crepe de chine , and also voile. Even 
the bodices are supplied partially made, and 
need only an underslip of silk, or perhaps of 
lace, and a picture is also given to suggest the 
method of making. The most beautiful 
shades of colour can now be got in French 
batistes—pinks, mauves, blues, and yellows ; 
the latter seem to have almost replaced pink 
in our affections for petticoats and underlinen. 
Black lace is more used than cream for under¬ 
linen this year. Should coloured underwear 
be used, a good pink, of course, wears and 


washes best. Never were such thin materials 
affected for underlinen—the finest Irish 
linen, batiste, lawn, and nainsook—so that 
really we might be dwellers in a tropical 
climate, instead of in a very much miscalled 
temperate one. This year the place of lace 
has been taken by the Swiss and hand- 
embroideries, tucks also, and frills ; and should 
you be the owner of a floral name, you have 
that flower marked in natural colours on your 
linen, your paper, and your own surroundings. 

The lace or linen embroidered collars are 
much in evidence. They are worn on the 
revers of the short Etons and bolero jackets, 
as well as on the short coats which everyone 
clings to so fondly. These can be purchased 
at a moderate price. Indeed, it is wonderful 
to see how the drapers are catering for the 
demand for ready-prepared articles of dress. 
The hats and toques to be purchased are 
extremely pretty, and require nothing but the 
last finish to them ; and as for the ready¬ 
made coats and skirts, they may be seen in 



TWO SUMMER GOWNS. 


A SUMMER TEA-GOWN. 


Soft silk dress of salmon-pink tucked in sets of four from neck to foot, black satin folded 
band round waist. Chemisette of white satin covered with lace and banded with narrow 
black ribbon-velvet, half sleeves with cream lace puff from elbow to wrist. Cream 
insertion round bodice and end of skirt. Figured muslin dress, lace fichu at shoulders. 


Gown of voile, lace, and chiffon in corn¬ 
flower blue, cream satin and ribbon. 
This gown falls from the yoke to the 
feet at the back and front in soft folds. 
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every window, and of the very last style and 
cut. The most fashionable transparent lace 
collar can be purchased at all good drapers’, 
and so can entire trimmings for hats, made up 
with such good taste that we only have to 
choose and buy the hat that suits us best to 
put them on. And as to the army of ready¬ 
made shirts and blouses—who shall enumerate 
them ? And all this at an immense saving to 
our purses, and still more of our time and 
trouble. 

There is no doubt of the popularity of all 
things Irish in the way of dress. A recent 
expedition in search of Irish crochet-lace 
and Carrickmacross resulted in disappointment 
in three or four shops, where all in turn 
alleged that they had had the insertion 


demanded, but that they had sold out every¬ 
thing very fine, and had little left but the 
coarser crotchet, and the same of the lace. 
The Irish crotchet-lace, even of a coarse kind, 
is very pretty for trimming linen or batiste 
gowns ; and of course we are all loyal enough 
to follow Her Majesty’s lead, and begin to 
wear it at once. I am always lost in wonder 
at the patience of workers in crotchet, when 
the work is very fine especially; and it is not 
very dear—about 7s. 6d. a yard for an inser¬ 
tion with two edges, for trimming a dress, 
about two inches and a half to three inches 
wide. The wearing qualities of the Irish 
homespuns, friezes, and linens are wonderful, 
and they are the very thing for the country, 
and for Scotland, and of course they suit 


Ireland, for they really turn off the drops of 
rain. 

In addition to the indictment against long 
and trailing skirts that I mentioned in my 
last article, an English doctor brings a new 
count into it; which is, that the constant 
holding up of them is a frequent cause of 
neuralgia and rheumatic pains, from the fixed 
position of the arm. 

Perhaps nothing is more remarkable this 
year than the number of widows to be met 
with in the streets of London; but the 
widow’s garb leaves much to be desired in the 
present day. We have discarded a great 
deal which was heavy and undesirable ; but 
we seem to have made the dress too fashion¬ 
able, and too much like the everyday garb of 



A Bolero coat costume, with a swathed band of 
black satin, blouse of white muslin, with lace and 
tucks. The gown itself was made of lettuce-green 
Caledon frieze, the stitchings being of white. 


Gown of pastel blue, with pipings, collar of guipure, and long 
scarf of white chiffon, arranged round the neck, and formed 
into bows in front; the ends are fringed or lace-edged. 
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Tailor-made gown of grey caslimere, or cloth, finished with two rows of 
black silk cordings and stitched between with black. Collar and front 
of white guipure; the cuffs are edged and stitched to match the collar. 


the ordinary fashionable woman, which we 
reproduce in mourning materials. This seems 
to give the dress too frivolous an air; and the 
result is that no one looks more cheerfully 
up-to-date than a newly-made widow. As 
this is a remark made every day, I can do no 
harm by repeating it. One thing which every 
widow should wear—at least, at first—is some 
kind of covering for the shoulders, as the 


tight-fitting bodice, with a small amount of 
crape trimming, seems incongruous and not 
in keeping with the long crape veil of the 
bonnet. In France, the black shawl is heavy 
and ugly; but we might find something be¬ 
tween the two, which would be dignified and 
rather severe in its aspect. All the recent 
mourning which I have lately seen in London 
has given me the idea of being as light as it is 


possible to wear; and many people, in the 
very first days of mourning, have had black 
figured silks, trimmed with crape, even when 
the person mourned for was a brother. 
Now it appears to me that it w'ould be far 
more suitable to get a perfectly plain skirt and 
jacket of black serge, or any other dull 
woollen material, and wear that with a plain 
hat or bonnet of crape; at least, for the first 
month or six weeks. 

Some of the prettiest things of the year are 
the coloured linen costumes, which are novel, 
and have a very wide range of colours, even 
what are known as the pastel shades being 
included. I thought the pale green ones 
charming, and I suggest to the intending 
purchasers that the fine and more expensive 
ones are better for wear and appearance, and 
more fadeless than the coarser ones. They 
are much trimmed with torchon and guipure 
laces ; and I find that most people think the 
jackets or coats are of so little use that they 
prefer to wear a bodice, or a bolero, with the 
skirt. 

The general fancy for black and white is 
quite one of the remarkable characteristics of 
dress this year; so many of the fashionable 
world are wearing it that it might be a 
uniform, as black chiffon crinoline and tulle 
hats certainly are. Very large black picture- 
hats are very smart; and as they are worn 
with everything, and clash with none of our 
dresses, they are decidedly economical. Corn¬ 
flower blue comes next to it in favour, and 
then a pale mauve. Rose-trimmed hats and 
toques are seen a great deal, and the popu¬ 
larity of the English emblem is unbounded. 
I have been telling my readers about the 
ready-made trimmings for hats. Well, of 
course, you can select from them what will 
match any gown in your wardrobe; as, unless 
you wear a black one, the toque or hat must 
match the gown. If you select a black fancy 
straw, you could have a trimming of roses, one 
of chiffon, or tulle, one of the Paisley silk, and 
another of plain glace, made up in that won¬ 
derful mode which reminds one of small 
cabbages standing up in a trio—a kind of 
small pyramid—and one wonders who could 
have invented so odd a thing. 

The newest veils are white with very tiny 
white spots on them; but there are some of 
the new ones, too, which are covered with 
large, heavy, and sprawling patterns, which 
are most unbecoming. An open, clear mesh, 
with small chenille spots, not very close 
together, is the most becoming of any; as 
the thickly-spotted ones have a very decided 
effect in making the skin look dark and dull. 
The coloured veils are not seen at all this 
year. 

The black cravat has a very good and 
becoming effect in a toilette, and especially 
when worn with a shirt or blouse, to which 
it adds just the needful touch or finish. This 
is probably the cause of the folded black 
satin belt being such a success, and nothing 
reduces the size of the waist so much in 
appearance as this addition. 

I am just reminded to say that the Healthy 
and Artistic Dress Union has a charming 
exhibit of made-up dresses in the entrance 
hall of the Woman’s Exhibition at Earl’s 
Court this season. For those who are in search 
of a suitable dress for growing girls, or a pretty 
tea-gown, the Pinafore costume or the blue 
Empire gown could not be surpassed for 
beauty or suitability. 
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f oo much learning does 
not become a young 
| woman ! ” The re¬ 
mark is worthy of a 
Mrs. Malaprop; and 
yet would not fall 
entirely without an 
echo in the present 
day. For the onward 
progress of woman’s 
education is not to 
everybody’s taste, 
and sundry develop¬ 
ments, which to un¬ 
thinking people ap¬ 
pear connected with 
the spread of know¬ 
ledge, win just disapproval. 

All this must be; the 
ignorant objections, the 
mistaken inferences, will dis¬ 
appear in time ; but the 
thirst for knowledge will grow and will demand 
satisfaction. 

We need look no further than the corre¬ 
spondence columns of The Girl’s Own 
Paper for an illustration of the fascination 
of a student life, and the desire among girls 
of all classes for opportunities of education. 
We have constant inquiries as to the mode 
of entering Girton or Newnham, the possi¬ 
bility of a University degree, the way to 
qualify for one and another examination. 
Even those whose letters tell of only a Board 
School training plead for help. “My scanty 
school-days are past; I am ignorant; what can 
I do to know ? ” The cry is often pitiful, 
conjoined as it is with the tale of long hours 
of work for daily bread. The articles on 
Self-Culture were written to help girls 
eager for guidance, and many letters have 
borne witness to their usefulness. But how 
hard is the struggle for those who have not 
the opportunities of a liberal education ! All 
honour to them for their effort and aspiration ! 
Girls of an earlier generation had like aspira¬ 
tions, but, in despair as to their satisfaction, 
these were not so often expressed. One girl I 
heard about, thirsting for classic lore, would 
gaze long at the Greek characters she could 
not understand, enthralled in hopeless fascina¬ 
tion. Rather a futile proceeding, my readers 
may say; why did she not get a grammar and 
learn the alphabet ? But to teach oneself 
Greek is not easy, and opportunities of learning 
it were scarce. Times have improved since 
then, and the Girl as Student has become a 
familiar character. Tennyson’s line about 

“Sweet girl graduates in their golden hair” 


awakened a sense of delightful incongruity 
when it appeared, and it used to be quoted by 
our fathers ; but now I have observed that it 
causes a feeling of irritation rather than 
charm. The woman student who takes her 
life seriously has ceased to perceive anything 
extraordinary in being a “ graduate,” and 
resents as irrelevant the allusion to golden 
hair and the adjective “ sweet.” (Let us 
hope, notwithstanding, that she will deserve 
it.) 

Girls who were nurtured on the Pi'incess 
and read Aurora Leigh were familiar with a 
certain mood of impassioned protest and self- 
assertion against their intellectual degradation 
in the eyes of men; such protest as was put 
into the mouth of the “ Princess,” and of Mrs. 
Browning’s heroine. Poor Maggie Tulliver 
also ! Who does not recall her heart-sinking 
at the appeal of her brother Tom after she 
had helped him with his Latin ? 


GIRLS AS STUDENTS. 


BY LILY WATSON. 

“ ‘ Mr. Stelling,’ said Maggie that same 
evening when they were in the drawing-room, 
‘ couldn’t I do Euclid and all Tom’s lessons 
if you were to teach me instead of him ? ’ 

“ ‘ No, you couldn’t! ’ said Tom indig¬ 
nantly. * Girls can’t do Euclid; can thev. 
sir?’ 

“ ‘ They can pick up a little of everything, 
I daresay,’ said Mr. Stelling. ‘ They’ve a 
great deal of superficial cleverness, but they 
couldn’t go far into anything. They’re quick 
and shallow.’ 

“Tom, delighted with this verdict, tele¬ 
graphed his triumph by wagging his head at 
Maggie behind Mr. Stelling’s chair.” 

Generalisations like that of the Rev. Mr. 
Stelling, once popular, are now acknowledged 
to be ridiculous. 

There are superficial students, however, of 
both sexes, and as we are to look at certain 
types of “ Girls as Students,” the superficial 
type shall come first. 

Not by virtue of her sex is this young lady, 
whom we have probably all met, superficial, 
but by reason of a certain habit of mind, with 
perhaps lack of proper training. She must 
have been a not unusual figure in the days of 
our grandmothers or great-grandmothers—the 
sampler, wax flowers,\and backboard period— 
when women’s education was perhaps as bad 
as it could be. (In thinking of the progress 
of women’s education as uniformly onward, 
we forget Lady Jane Grey!) A “ smatter¬ 
ing” (expressive word !) is all that this pupil 
retains, and she deems it sufficient. She has 
not said to herself, in the words of the terrible 
and delightful Klesmer: “ I must know this 
exactly; I must understand this exactly; I 
must do this exactly.” 

She may have a gift of displaying scraps of 
information in such a way as to suggest 
immense riches beyond. Even so do com¬ 
pany promoters exhibit specimens of ore from 
the mouth of a mine! In study, her one aim 
is to catch up sufficient from her books to 
delude the teachers into the impression she 
knows something when she knows next to 
nothing. Otherwise she is vague and indiffer¬ 
ent, and goes by routine. In her childhood 
she is requested to do Rule of Three sums 
about the number of men it will take to 
plough a field in a given time; and she 
reduces the answer to farthings. When she 
grows older she assimilates only that which 
is on the surface of what she has to leam ; 
showy accomplishments she prefers. If she 
plays the piano, she chooses what is easy, 
effective, and brilliant; any suggestion as to 
the theory of music she repudiates at once. 
If she is sent abroad, she learns to chatter 
French and German after a fashion; but 
how slovenly and incorrect is her performance! 
With German declensions and French idioms 
and irregular verbs she troubles not at all, and 
every sentence jars painfully on the ear of 
those to whom she speaks, even if she can 
contrive to make herself understood. She has 
never laid to heart the old-fashioned saying, 

“ Whatever is worth doing at all is worth 
doing well.” Perhaps it is a misnomer to call 
her a “student.” Yet she is often possessed 
of quickness of intelligence, and if she would 
only mend her ways, and learn patience and 
modesty, she might do well. 

In strong contrast with this type of girl 
comes the student who is slow in the acquire¬ 
ment of knowledge. We have all seen and 
pitied her at school : the pupil whose memory 
does not receive and retain with quickness, 
who does not at once “ see through ” a 
difficult point, who needs more explanation 


than her companions, and is consequently 
often placed at a disadvantage. Let her take 
heart! What she does win, by toil and pains, 
she will probably be able to preserve. And 
the very slowness and dulness that distress 
her will improve in time ; her intellect by- 
and-by, after constant practice, will begin to 
discern in flashes. I have seen, side by side, 
a slow, earnest student and a quick, super¬ 
ficial one ; in the long run, the slow girl came 
out triumphantly ahead of the other. 

The third type of student shall be called, 
for want of a better name, “ utilitarian.” She 
asks herself always, “ what is the good ” of 
such and such a piece of knowledge. She is 
always going up for examinations, and in 
preparing for them she rejects with horror any 
valuable information a little off the track of 
the examiner. “ Oh, I shall not be asked 
that! ” she exclaims with decision, no matter 
how interesting or important may be the 
matter in question. To get through examina¬ 
tions, this, in her opinion, is the whole end of 
education ; and she regards that as the end 
which should be only the means. Perhaps it 
is not entirely her fault; but this suggestion 
opens a field too vast to enter upon at present. 

The fourth type of student is one very 
common among girls of to-day. The modern 
thirst for knowledge, the opportunities of 
study, all combine to make her what she is; 
the eager student who overworks. She has 
not—and, being young, this is not wonderful 
—a sense of the due fitness and proportion of 
life. She loves study ; she is intensely anxious 
to excel; and she flies at her work with an 
enthusiasm that leads her to neglect exercise 
and recreation, sometimes with the most 
disastrous results. It is of little use to come 
out well in an examination if one’s health is 
ruined! I have heard, and everyone must 
have heard, of eager girl-students who have 
utterly broken down simply through excessive 
strain. 

Personally, I regard with horror the ways 
of High-school girls and others who study up 
till ten o’clock at night, or even later. I hear 
from one and another of this evening work, 
and consider it in the highest degree improper. 
Why not grant evening rest to young students 
as well as to other workers ? 

“Oh, but there is not time for all the 
subjects that have to be got in ! ” 

Then leave them out. 

But there is time, and ample time, for a 
liberal education. 

Parents ought to set their faces rigidly 
against these excessive evening lessons. Study, 
assiduous study, during the day, with proper 
intervals for meals and exercise, is right 
enough; but, carried on into the hours when 
mind and body must be more or less weary 
and in need of relaxation, it is absurd and 
objectionable. I have myself talked with 
High-school mistresses on the subject, and 
found that in many cases the upholders of the 
system were the parents, who felt they were 
not having their money’s worth unless their 
daughter “took” every possible subject in 
the curriculum. 

As I write these lines, my thoughts stray 
into the past, and there rises before me the 
vision of a fair city; a castle in the midst 
enthroned upon a rocky height, a mountain 
brooding over all, and the sea washing its 
uttermost boundaries. The streets are full of 
boys and girls, not playing, as in the 
Prophet’s vision, but alert, bright, busily 
going hither and thither. It is Edinburgh, 
the city of education. High above the valley 
of a stream, in a vast circle of houses or 
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“ Place ” around a garden, stands an “ In¬ 
stitution,” the Scotch term for the school, 
where girls, of every age from seven to 
twenty-one, come and go. Classes in the 
airy, lofty , echoing rooms succeed one another 
all the school-day. Each subject is under¬ 
taken by some master who is a specialist in 
that subject; and what inspiring classes they 
are! Alfred Havet for French, Dr. Lem mi 
for Italian—the list is long and honourable. 
The students are eager, zealous, interested, 
and the day passes almost too quickly. Then 
away go the schoolgirls about four o’clock ; 
the English strangers wend their way to their 
pleasant foster-home. Dinner in the early 
evening is a merry, joyous meal, where the 
experiences of the day are talked over. There 
have been spare hours in the intervals of 
classes which have been utilised for pre¬ 
paration or practice, but a little more time 
may be needed after dinner. Before eight 
o’clock everything in the way of study is oyer, 
and a pleasant time of work and story-reading 
follows. Saturday is a holiday spent in 
mountain rambles, excursions to places famed 
in song and story, walks to seashore or 
wooded hill. The life is healthful, delightful, 
and there is never a suggestion of weariness or 
over-pressure. Yet here are some of the 
subjects undertaken with good results : French, 
German, Italian, Latin, English literature and 
language, drawing, singing, the piano, arith¬ 
metic, history, some branch of natural science— 
the list reads too much like a school pro¬ 
spectus, and I will stop. Alas! as I look 
upon the picture it fades away; the Institu¬ 
tion is no more, the professors are gone or 
scattered, and their English pupil who was so 


happy is a woman of mature age, wishing the 
girls for whom she writes could have as 
charming an expeiience as she enjoyed in the 
days of long ago. 

I began this reminiscence in the hope of 
emphasising my objection to overwork and 
stress for growing girls. Before leaving the 
subject of the overworking student I may say 
that any study of Art, from its very fascina¬ 
tion, tempts its votaries to excess. In that 
clever story A Splendid Cousin, by Mrs. 
Andrew Dean, Theodora exults when she sees 
her way to two extra hours of violin practice 
from II P.M. to i A.M. This is hardly over¬ 
drawn. Hour after hour the ambitious girl 
pianist or violinist toils away; five hours, six 
hours, seven hours, are all too short—nay, the 
whole day is not enough. Then at last the 
overstrained cord snaps. Violinist’s cramp or 
nervous exhaustion claims the student, and 
Nature asserts her rights. Girls, in the 
interests of health, beauty, of Art itself, avoid 
over-pressure ! 

This advice is not necessary for the fifth 
type of student—the girl who works in spurts. 
She takes up a subject with zeal, does 
excellently in it, then flags and lets her 
interest die away. She causes great dis¬ 
appointment to her teachers, and it is un¬ 
necessary to insist on the fact that she can 
hope to accomplish but little. The slow 
patient plodder is far ahead of her. 

Another student who is irritating to her 
teachers and an enemy to herself, is she who is 
conceited. The reproach of arrogance was 
once frequently levelled at women who “ went 
in ” for higher education; perhaps with some 
justice. But humility is the only fitting 


result of real culture. She who is inclined to 
take herself too seriously and pride herself on 
her knowledge has gone only a very little way 
on the path that leads to wisdom. 

“The meek shall inherit the earth” is a 
sentence that every student should ponder. 
It means far more than is perceived on the 
surface. They only who are willing to submit 
their mind to a mind above theirs, to subdue 
their own pride of intellect, can enter upon the 
heritage of the best thought of the world. 

The vain, self-satisfied student whose 
attention is occupied in criticising her teacher, 
who imagines she knows best, who vaunts her¬ 
self on the little knowledge she has acquired, and 
is always ready to “show off” that moderate 
possession—beware of imitating her. 

In contrast to these types—the superficial, 
the slow, the utilitarian, the over-zealous, the 
casual, the conceited—I might paint a 
charming portrait of the ideal student. 
Something she has in her nature of the second 
and fourth types we have sketched, it is true, 
but she is bright and quick as well as diligent 
and persevering, reasonable and well-balanced 
as well as eager. Modest she is, womanly, 
and receptive; it is a delight to teach her. 

After all, education. is a business of the 
whole life. Never let any one of my readers 
be induced to use the phrase “ When I have 
finished my education.” Education is never 
finished. Happy is she who can enjoy, after 
school-days are done, in addition to the indirect 
lessons of life, the study of literature and art. 
But let each one of my readers, from the 
youngest to the oldest, remember the sentence 
placed over the grave of one of the wisest of 
men : “He died learning.” 



ATHER, I want to 
ask you some¬ 
thing.” 

“ Well, my 
lad?” 

The boy 
hesitated. 

They stood 
together by the 
farm-house 
porch, and the 
setting sun shot dazzling 
rays in the farmer’s eyes. 
He put up his hand to 
keep off the glare, and 
glanced inquiringly at his 
small son. 

“Well, lad?” he re¬ 
peated, with a touch of 
impatience. 

“Father, will you let 


me break Champion in, and get him used to 
his bit and harness and all that ? I heard 
you tell Eastman to put him to plough to¬ 
morrow, but do please let me teach him for a 
few days first.” 

For a full minute Farmer North stood 
gazing down at the child beside him in utter 
astonishment. Then he broke into a short 
laugh. 

“ Have you gone daft, Larrie ? ” he asked. 

The boy winced, his face flushing 
sensitively. 

“No, I am all right,” he replied simply. 
“ I expect you think I couldn’t manage the 
colt, father, but I believe I could. He knows 
me, and follows me anywhere. It would not 
come so hard to him if you would just let me 
show him for a day or two.” 

He spoke with pleading eagerness, but the 
farmer shook his head. 


CHAMPION’S FRIEND. 

“ There, there, have done, boy,” he said 
firmly, but not unkindly. “What good 
would you be, I should like to know, with a 
great, powerful brute like that ? I can’t have 
the colt spoiled by being played with. He 
ought to make a valuable horse some day.” 

Tears of acute disappointment rose to 
Larrie’s brown eyes, but he blinked them 
away again, and summoned up courage to 
urge his plea once more. 

“Champion is so full of spirit, father. If 
Eastman puts him straight into the plough, I 
think he will go almost wild. It must be so 
hard for them at first.” 

But Farmer North had come to the end of 
his patience. 

“Nonsense, boy. Do you want to teach 
Eastman his business ? There, be off indoors 
and get your supper, and mind, I won’t have 
the colt meddled with—you understand ? ” 

And the child slipped away up to his little 
attic bedroom, to hide the rush of tears which 
almost blinded him. It had needed every 
grain of moral courage he possessed to face 
his stern father with this request, and in spite 
of all it had been denied him. 

“Poor, poor Champion,” he sobbed, almost 
wringing his hands. “ If I could only have 
helped him ! And Eastman is so hard.” 

Poor, little, motherless baira, living his 
lonely life without any tokens of affection to 
brighten his opening years. His was a heart, 
too, so brimful of feeling, a heart that must 
of necessity pour forth its love and unselfish 
devotion on others. So, finding no sympathy 
or response from those of his own kind, he 
had turned with passionate yearning to the 
dumb creatures around him, lavishing upon 
them the richness of his love. They became 
to him such dear friends. The dignified old 
watch-dog, the placid cows, the gentle, patient 


sheep—they were exceeding dear and precious 
in his sight. 

But best of all he had loved Champion, the 
great rough colt. For he would follow the 
child about like a dog, thrusting his nose 
coaxingly into the small brown hand, and 
whinnying with restless regret when his little 
companion bade him farewell for the night. 
And now this true and loving friend was to 
undergo the bitterness of that well-termed 
system, “breaking.” All the freedom the 
young wild creature had rejoiced in was to be 
utterly taken away. Hard labour with im¬ 
prisonment must be his fate, till death should 
bring release. Was not this hard enough ? 
Why should the bright free nature be tortured 
besides by harshness and fear ? Alas, alas, he 
was powerless to help. And the child wept 
impotent tears of passionate sorrow for the 
pain he could not prevent. He knew the 
tender mercies of Eastman only too well, and 
he dreaded the morrow unspeakably. 

Below, in the old-fashioned parlour, the 
farmer smoked his pipe reflectively. He was 
a grave stern man, better educated and more 
intellectual by nature than most of his class. 
Still, Larrie was to him an enigma. He was 
fond of the boy in his reserved hard way, and 
was ambitious too for his future. Nevertheless 
his only son was in many ways a disappointment 
to him. He was so unlike other boys, he re¬ 
flected that evening, so quiet and gentle, his very 
face and figure fragile as a girl’s. If only his 
mother had lived, she would have understood 
the lad and managed him better—and North 
sighed heavily for the wife who had died after 
one short year of happy married life. 

After all though, he reminded himself, 
Larrie was yet very young, and one could not 
expect much of a child only ten years old. 
When he grew up things would be different. 









What a strange request he had made that 
evening. It pleased the farmer in a way, 
showing,.as-it**did, that there was no lack of 
courage in the gentle nature. Still, the reason 
for wishing it vexed him. Larrie was so 
absurdly sentimental about animals. Well, 
well, no doubt all this would change in due 
time. 

The father rose as the darkness deepened, 
and, striking the ashes from his pipe, strode 
slowly off to bed. But in the little attic room 
the lonely-hearted child slept restlessly, sobbing 
from time to time as he dreamt of impossible 
ploughs and whips and iron bits. 

* * * * 

It was the following evening, working hours 
were over, and twilight creeping on when 
Larrie opened the farmyard gate and made 
his way to the solitary stall where Champion 
was confined. 

It had been a miserable day to the child. 
Early that morning he had watched his poor 
dumb friend’s hopeless struggles with the 
rough carters as they adjusted the heavy 
harness, and then dragged the colt away to 
undergo his first experience of hard toil. And 
since then Larrie had w r andered about restlessly, 
too sick at heart to follow and watch Champion’s 
sufferings. He could picture it all to himself 
only too well! The look of wild, almost 
agonised appeal in the horse’s eyes, the frantic 
efforts at resistance, the men’s utter lack of 
sympathy or comprehension. But now', at 
last, it was over, and as the labourers tramped 
homewards through the autumn evening, 
Larrie went to seek his friend. 

With fumbling hands he unfastened the 
heavy bolt of the stall and entered. The place 
was but dimly lighted; still, he noticed in a 
moment the dejected droop of the poor colt’s 
attitude. 

“ Champion,” he called gently—“ Champion, 
dear old fellow’! ” 

The great head turned towards him eagerly; 
and Larrie made his way to the horse’s side. 
Putting up his hand to stroke the massive 
shoulder, he spoke to him soothingly. 

“ There—it is all over for to-day, my poor 
Champion! It will never seem quite so bad 
again. I have thought of you all the time, 
dear.” 

The colt thrust his nose gratefully into the 
little hand, and Larrie saw then that the poor 
mouth was severely lacerated, and ran with 
blood. 

With a cry of mingled grief and rage, he 
flung himself down on the straw and sobbed 
aloud. Through his childish soul that fearful 
doubt, which assails us all at times, rushed 
unresisted. How can God be a loving God 
and yet let such things be ? Why should the 
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helpless, sinless brutes be born only to suffer 
so cruelly and then to die ? 

Ah, Larrie, maybe there is an answer, 
after all! It may be that their suffering is 
not for naught, even for them. Why should 
it not raise and beautify even these humblest 
dwellers in a suffering world ? 

But the child wept and stormed on the 
ground through the gathering twilight uncom¬ 
forted, the great wistful eyes of the dumb 
brute watching him sorrowfully. Had Larry 
lived to be a man, he might one day have 
smiled at the recollection of that evening’s 
bitter tears. He might, I say—and yet I 
doubt it. 

* * * * 

Up from the open sea great gusts of wind 
came rushing. They sang over the meadows 
and the widely-stretching downs, and the 
larks sprang from the turf and soared skywards 
through the sunshine in an ecstasy of tuneful 
sound. Overhead the snowy clouds fled with 
aimless speed across the deep blue sky. It 
was a glorious day. 

But out in the heavy plough, surrounded 
by angry men, the colt Champion made one 
last desperate revolt against his fate. Was 
it wonderful that the flying breeze had infected 
his hot young blood ? Did not his whole 
being crave for the freedom so suddenly 
snatched awav? But Eastman soon lost 
patience with his restlessness and resistance. 

When Larrie, hearing the disturbance, ran 
out, he w’as just in time to see the carter catch 
the rein in his powerful hand and strike the 
colt’s head brutally with a heavy w’hip. Then 
followed a scene of utter confusion. The 
maddened brute reared and plunged, fighting 
with the courage and ferocity of despair, 
while the men struggled desperately for the 
master}’. 

It w’as more than Larrie could bear. Rush¬ 
ing up to the excited group, he caught 
Eastman’s, wliip in both hands, and tried, 
with all his little strength, to w’rench it from 
the man’s grasp. 

“ How’ dare you ? ” he gasped. “ How dare 
you hurt the colt so ? Coward ! Brute! ” 

The carter was so astounded at this vehe¬ 
ment attack from the child that he actually 
let the w’hip go. Larrie flung it away, and 
sprang fonvard to Champion’s side. 

“ Champion,” he cried, “ Champion ! ” 

For one moment the horse stood still, 
soothed by the sound of that well-known 
little voice. But a loud brutal exclamation 
from one of the men and a jerk at the rein 
set every nerve in the animal’s body tingling 
again. With a wild plunge he shook his 
head momentarily free. 

How’ it happened no one quite saw. The 
men did their best to drag the child back, 
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but he broke from them, and the colt reared 
and struck him down in a moment. Eastman 
caught up the frail little form, noting with 
horror the bleeding wound on the curly brown 
head. Then, leaving the others to take the 
colt back to the stable, he strode tow’ards the 
house with his inanimate burden. 

They laid the child down on a rug on the 
lawm that he might get air, and Farmer North 
sent off at full speed for a doctor. But he 
knew full well that the errand was a useless 
one, even while he urged the messenger to 
utmost haste. For Death had written his 
signature for all to see on the small set face. 

“ Iiow did it happen ? ” The father turned 
upon Eastman so suddenly that the man 
started. 

He explained it lamely enough, trying to 
shield himself and his fellows from blame. 

There was a silence. Then the farmer said 
hoarsely, “ It was the viciousness of the colt, 
then, was it ? ” And back upon his mind 
came the recollection of Larrie’s plea for 
Champion, two evenings ago. A rush of 
blind unreasoning wrath surged up within him. 
“ Take the brute out into the meadow and 
shoot him ! ” he said thickly. “ Don’t let 
me see him again ! ” 

But suddenly, even w’hile he spoke, a flicker 
of life and comprehension passed over the 
dying child’s face. The dark eyes opened, 
and the poor bruised lips strove for utterance. 
Farmer North bent over him, his hard features 
working. 

Twice Larrie struggled to speak, trying to 
compel his dizzy brain and failing tongue to 
perform this one last act of love and inter¬ 
cession. His father’s words to Eastman had 
reached him as he was drifting away into the 
Great Unknown, and he had, as it were, 
turned against the tide and fought his way 
back just for a moment. Champion was to 
suffer for this—poor Champion !—and he had 
not meant it. So much the child dimly 
understood. 

His suffering eyes sought his father’s face 
in an agony of entreaty, and then, at last, 
words came. They were very familiar words, 
and the two listeners started as they fell 
faintly from the parted lips. 

“ Father, forgive him. He knew not 
what-” 

But the last feeble utterance was lost in the 
choking gasp for breath. He was almost 
gone ; but his father, longing to shed one ray 
of brightness on the departing soul, leant over 
him, forcing down a sob. 

“It shall be as you wish, my little lad. I 
will be kind to Champion for your sake.” 

But they never knew whether the words 
reached him ere the waters of death had closed 
above his head. 


Advice to Young Married Women.— 
About this time young housekeepers have 
completed their spring cleaning, and in order 
to keep the pretty homes dainty as long as 
possible they object to the husbands and 
brothers smoking indoors. This is a griev¬ 
ance, and the men wish there were no such 
thing as spring cleaning. May we suggest that 
the smoking may be indulged in without the 
least inconvenience if the young wife will put 
n bowl of fresh water in the cosy sitting-room 
Vine tel Vningbefore going to bed. When she 
comes down in the morning, she will not be 
able to trace the least smell of smoke, the 
water will have absorbed every particle. In 
this way the husbands may have their smoke 
without injuring the pretty home at all. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 

Reliable liquid gold paint and good 
coloured enamel paints are very useful in a 
household to touch up worn places on picture- 
frames, wash-stands, hot water cans and other 
articles. 

Carpets with a deep pile harbour dust, 
and are therefore less healthy than those with¬ 
out a pile, and in no case should carpets 
cover the -whole floor, but should be loose, so 
that they can be taken up once a week and 
the floor cleaned. 

A clean door-step and polished door- 
fittings and windows are a reflection of the 
minds of the inhabitants of a house, and a 
pleasant-faced neat servant proclaims a happy 
and orderly family. 


The texture and colour of a dress often 
proclaim the mind of the wearer. The secret 
of success in dress is that it should be suitable 
to the season and to the wearer. Flimsy 
material in winter and heavy material in 
summer are unsuitable, and should not be 
tolerated, and no one should ape the dress of 
those who are socially in a position above 
them. To do this is to court ridicule and lose 
respect. 

A little real lace, good material well cut, 
and a few articles of good jewellery are worth 
more than all the tawdry finely usually con¬ 
sidered attractive, and jewellery should never 
be worn in the morning, unless it is of the 
simplest kind. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


TWILIGHT CIRCLE. 

Violet III.—When you write again quote the 
present but add a different signature. Having 
had two Violets already, the repetition of the name 
is confusing. I have felt so very sorry for you 
whilst reading the sad confessions which run all 
through your letter. It seems so terrible to look 
upon a period of spiritual peace, happiness, and 
union with Christ, and to feel that its brightness 
has been obscured by acts of our own. You say, 

“ I did love Christ with all my heart! My one 
desire was to serve Him, and, until lately, I was 
very happy.” Now an old evil habit you had 
forsaken has regained its power over you and 
rendered you utterly miserable. The things ) r ou 
thought past and done with, that spoiled your life 
before, have come back again, and you have ceased 
even to fight against them. Having raised a 
barrier between yourself and your God, you are 
equally afraid and ashamed to approach Him in 
prayer, hence you are daily drifting farther away 
from Him. You own that you are miserable and 
almost hopeless, and yet you write, “ I am afraid I 
do not feel repentant as 1 ought to do. I have no 
strength to resist the temptation when it comes 
upon me, and I dare not trust myself. I have tried 
to grow careless; but the effort only makes me 
more miserable. My position is the more painful, 
for I have a class of little girls in our Sunday 
school; but, feeling as I have done lately, I cannot 
think it right to continue teaching them, and yet it 
would cost me much to give it up.” Happily for 
you, conscience cannot be silenced, hence your 
unhappiness and the pitiful cry for help from some 
human source, since you feel that your sin separates 
between you and God. You ask, “ Is it. possible 
that such as I can indeed come to the Saviour and, 
leaving the past, be just as I was at first, assured 
of His forgiving love? Do you think I may yet 
overcome these failings and be a true and faithful 
servant of the Lord? I would give much if this 
cold hard feeling could leave my heart, if I could 
forsake sin.” In these last words lie the root of 
the matter. Are you willing and determined by 
God’s help to give up the sin which most easily 
besets you? You grieve over repeated failures, 
you have no real happiness in life because of the 
ever-haunting thought that it is inconsistent with 
your Christian profession, and yet those words of 
yours, “ I am afraid I do not feel as repentant as 
I ought,” make me think that you cling to the 
sin, whatever it may be, which is the source of 
your present misery. My dear girl, there can be 
no doubt of God’s willingness to receive and to 
pardon for Christ’s sake the vilest sinner on earth. 
But there must be true penitence on the sinner’s 
side, willingness to forsake sin, faith to believe in 
God s promises through Christ, and a firm deter¬ 
mination to root out every thought, and to cease 
from every word and habit that conscience says 
are wrong. Perhaps you will say, “ Who is 
sufficient for these things ? ” Not I, not you, or 
any human being who trusts to his own. strength. 
But we can have for the asking all that is lacking 
in our frail, weak, sinful nature. I am a profound 
believer in the power and blessedness or prayer, 
and I know by long experience that when we 
forsake the throne of grace we throw away the 
armour that can alone defend us either from evils 
within or without. You say that my sympathy 
with others induced you to believe your letter 
would have a loving welcome. I beseech you go to 
God. Confess all your sins, sorrows, and weak¬ 
ness, ask for forgiveness and the strength you need 
for a fresh start and at each step of the way. Give 
a pledge to yourself and strive to keep it. Take a 
tiny calendar, mark the date of your new start in 
the right direction, and promise yourself that you 
will abstain, say, for a week, from your besetting 
sin. If you keep your pledge, extend it to ten days 
or a fortnight, and, if again successful, extend it to 
a month, always asking God’s help. If you fail, 
record date of the relapse. You will not conquer 
all at once perhaps; but by perseverance intervals 
will become longer, the habit will be broken, and 
in time rooted out, to your lasting comfort and 
happiness. In the meanwhile do not give up your 
class and leave idle time on your hands, but let 
your own failures make you a humbler and safer 
guide for the little ones. If, however, you persist 
in a course of wrong-doing and make no effort 
after a higher life, conscience will tell you that you 
ought to give up your class. But I will not believe 
this possible after all you have written. On the 
contrary, I look for a bright letter and news of 
self-conquest by the grace of God. 

The Rev. J. B. A.—Your letter was an agreeable 
surprise to me. I am constantly receiving assur¬ 
ances of hearty sympathy with our Twilight Circle 
work from male friends who know mo personally, 
but you are my first correspondent of the stronger 
sex. Your letter is so sympathetic and cheering 
that my heart was gladdened as I read it. More¬ 
over, it is really a message to the members of our 
Circle, and to the one especially (K. A. L., March 
31st), who will, I am sure, receive it with much 


pleasure. It goes without saying that I thank you 
most warmly for your kind words. You write, “ I 
feel it my duty to express my thanks for your 
admirable answer to K. A. L. Nothing to my 
mind could be more helpful or more to the point. 

I have no doubt, your correspondent has the silent 
sympathy of all your readers, but I should thank 
you greatly if you could convey to her mine, which 
maj' be of some value to her, as I am deaf myself. 
A little over four months since I found myself 
totally deaf, the result of influenza. I have not 
heard a word since, though I am beginning, very 
slowly indeed, to recover my hearing, starting with 
low notes and progressing upwards. It may be 
your correspondent has yet hopes, and may, like 
myself, find the manual alphabet useful. Doubtless 
her children will be only too ready to afford her 
facilities for lip-reading. This art takes a long 
time to learn, but is well within the limits of 
possibility. I have just returned to take charge of 
my church after four months’ absence. I am able 
to do more than I thought I could, as there has 
been a revival of the use of the manual alphabet. 
By means of it, I am able to teach in the Sunday 
school. For the future I have every hope; but in 
the meantime I intend to make the best of # the 
present. With kindest regards.” 

K. S. always reads the correspondence, and thinks it 
so helpful “ because we others have the same 
difficulties which beset those who write’.” She 
sends good wishes to all the Circle, and has begun 
corresponding with E. A. W., and hopes they will 
become dear friends through the letters. K. S. 
and I are in full accord as to the value of corre¬ 
spondence in keeping our friends. She writes, “ I 
have several whom I have not seen for many years, 
yet they seem as close as ever to me, for we keep 
up a regular correspondence. We all love the 
‘ G. O. P.’ so, and are often, like the girl on the 
post-card this month, when our number has been 
delayed, ‘ Weary waiting, * waiting for the 
“G. O. P”’” 

Excelsior. —Who can doubt that your letters are 
already helpful? What a privilege it is to have 
such hearty volunteers as I find in my girls, and to 
know that all is done by them “ In His Name.” I 
pass on a sentence from your letter for the benefit 
of all. “There is nothing so satisfying as the 
doing some little thing for Him, however small.” 
Two correspondents, S. P. and D. W., have kindly 
sent names of publishers of How to Begin a New 
Life , which Violet asked for in our column, page 
479. The book is published by Messrs. Wells, 
Gardener, Darton & Co., Paternoster Buildings, 
E.C. Many thanks for information. 

J. R.—I am glad you should ask questious about 
anything that puzzles you in reading Servants and 
Sei-vice. You write, “Don’t you think you are 
rather hard on girls and expect too much of them ? 
What is there in service to make a young girl 
willing to do her very best, to work from morning 
till night for other people (I’m not thinking of 
Christian girls) when she sees those around her 
who needn’t stretch their hand out straight hardly ? 
Isn’t it likely that if she can get out of doing 
anything she will ?” I must ask you a question in 
turn. When a writer sends a book into the world, 
with many a prayer that it may help the young who 
are placed in positions of trust, and on whose 
conduct much of the comfort of a household 
depends, do you think the standard of duty she 
places before them should be a low one? Surely 
not! Her advice must be, “ Aim at attaining the 
highest measure of excellence.” You may not 
reach it, but in trying you will do more and better 
than you would have done had you resolved to be 
content with the least you could render. If dis¬ 
inclined to do your best from nobler motives, do it 
for your own sake, because generous, hearty 
service is elevating to her who renders it. Does it 
not manifest an unselfish spirit, a desire to make 
others happier and homes more bright and com¬ 
fortable ? When you entered on the duties of a 
situation and agreed to do them for certain wages, 
did you say to yourself, “ I will do as little as I. can 
in return for the money I receive”? I would not 
for a moment believe you capable of doing such a 
thing. What matters it to you if there are those 
around you who need hardly stretch out a hand ? 
They are responsible to God for the use or abuse of 
the talents entrusted to them. You must answer 
for those He has given to you, and be ever striving 
so to turn them to account, that at last you may 
hear with joy the precious words, “Well done, 
good and faithful servant.” You were concerned 
as to the fate of the “ one bad servant ” named in 
the book alluded to. You may like to know that 
every effort was made on her behalf, but in vain. 
And I repeat that we should by all means help the 
fallen to rise, and stretch out the hand of love and 
pity to the penitent; but we must not show com¬ 
passion by concealing the truth, or help a persistent 
wrong-doer to obtain a place, by sacrificing the 
peace of our neighbour’s home. Thank you very 
much for what you tell me of your experiences at 
the library. The colour of your ink is quite 
immaterial. 


Annie. —Your letter is most welcome, though you 
say, “ I am not in any trouble or religious difficulty 
like so many of the girls are who write to you.” 
And then comes a very sweet message. “ I should 
like to thank you for all the kind letters you have 
written us in the dear old Girl’s Own Paper, and 
especially to the poor motherless girls who have no 
one to help them in their troubles.” I wonder if 
my girls realise how some little sentence in a letter 
from one of them enables me to read the very heart 
of the writer. Your pleasure in knowing that 
others are helped in matters where you stand above 
the need of such assistance tells me that the words 
of the great Apostle express your sentiments also. 
“We being many are one body in Christ, and 
everyone members one of another.” It is our 
privilege, not merely our duty, to sympathise alike 
with the joys and sorrows of others. But when our 
sympathy goes out to the unknown and to those 
who are afar off, we give proof that we have in us 
the spirit of our Master, Whose love is all- 
embracing. He is love. I am glad to think of you 
as being “ eyes to the blind.” What comfort you 
ive by using your sight on behalf of one who is 
eprived of the blessing I Your account of your 
home presents a picture that is good to look upon ; 
and, like Vectis, you use only kind and grateful 
words in alluding to your step-mother—“She is 
very nice and kind, and I feel thankful to God for 
such a home.” I quote your words for the benefit 
of other girls similarly placed. Second wives have 
often needless difficulties to contend against when 
they are honestly anxious to fill the mother’s place 
to children not their very own. Sometimes unwise 
relatives or acquaintances prejudice the young 
people against the coming step-mother before she 
has a chance of proving her goodwill towards them. 
Hence homes and families suffer, and loving- 
hearted women, anxious to win the confidence and 
affection of their husbands’ children, have uphill 
work cut out for them. The cruel step-mother was 
the favourite monster in the old legendary tales 
and fairy-books. All step-mothers were accounted 
cruel even in stories of later date. I was amazed 
one day, when, glancing through the Jacula Ptu- 
denturn of that grand seventeenth-century divine, 
George Herbert, I found the following amongst his 
warnings against sundry evils. “ Take heed of a 
step-mother. The very name of her sufficeth.” 
One hardly knows whether to smile or be indignant 
on reading the words. Happily we can thank God 
that times and opinions have changed since the 
writer’s day, and many thousands of good, self- 
devoting second mothers are deserving and winning 
the grateful love of their step-children. Amongst 
these last many of my dear correspondents give the 
same bright testimony as yourself. 

E. A. W.—The address was quite right. Yours is a 
sorrowful story, and no one could read your few 
lines without a thrill of sympathy. “ I lost my 
mother early, and am the last of the family except 
my father. I am so lonely. Being slightly lame, I 
cannot get about much. I have made no friends, 
and I find it hard to be cheerful and bright. I 
know it is wrong to give way to morbid thoughts, 
and some days I feel 1 can bear it all—that it is for 
the best. Above all, Jesus seems so close, and I 
can tell Him all. Then at other times I sink into 
despondency. I have no one to talk to or write to 
about Jesus, no one to help me.” Yours, dear 
girl, is just the case in which another member of 
our Circle can be of real use, and I rejoice that we 
have no longer a lack of volunteers who long to 
cheer the lonely ones. Before this is in print you 
will be in correspondence with a warm-hearted 
Christian girl to whom I am sending your letter. 
She will give you the help, comfort, and sympathy 
you need. No wonder you have seasons of 
despondency; but I look for happier news of you 
ere long. 

E. M. 1 . (Suffolk).—I am'indeed most willing to give 
all the advice and sympathy in my power, and I 
should rejoice to help you in the matter which lies 
so near your heart. Neither you nor any other of 
my girl-friends need fear that their confidence will 
be betrayed, or that any information will be given 
in our correspondence column which is not meant 
for the benefit of all members of our Circle. Since, 
however, this column was initiated that each 
member should benefit, as far as possible, by the 
experiences of the rest, helpful extracts are given 
from the various letters, and these are greatly 
appreciated by all. It is equally delightful and 
surprising to find how my girls all over the world 
enter into the joys and sorrows of each other, and 
show their sympathy, in the one way possible to 
them, by prayer for all. It would be impossible for 
me to carry on a correspondence outside the 
“ G. O. P.” with individual members. To treat 
the subject which puzzles and troubles you would 
involve an amount of writing and thought far 
beyond my power to give. If we were neighbours 
and could talk about it, I could doubtless help }'ou, 
for, indeed, your object is worthy of a Christian 
girl, and despite my inability to aid you in carrying 
it out, I can and I do wish you “ God speed ” with 
all my heart. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


One in Despair. — Your letter came too late for 
more than a bare acknowledgment in last month’s 
column. You have been often in my thoughts and 
lovingly remembered in prayer ever since. I do 
not wonder at your signature, for yours is one of 
the saddest records of a spoiled home and wasted 
life I ever read. Called in early girlhood to fill a 
mother’s place to a family of young sisters, and 
conscientiously trying to be a good mother to them, 
you have all along carried a weight of trial and 
sorrow enough to crush the oldest, strongest, most 
experienced amongst us. The home you have tried 
to brighten has been degraded by the intemperate 
habits of the one parent left. Prevented by him 
from going out into the world and using talents and 
educational gifts to the best advantage, you and 
your sisters are condemned to utter dulness and 
debarred from social enjoyment by your father’s 
conduct. You cannot bring guests to your own 
fireside, and you are rendered utterly miserable. 
Your loving heart suffers more for the younger ones 
than for yourself, though only a few years divide 
you from the youngest. You write, “I could bear 
it for myself, but it is terrible to see them suffer and 
to know that they are debarred from the chance— 
which every woman should have—of meeting those 
who might offer them suitable homes of their own.” 
With no allowance for personal expenses, the 
constant apprehension that too much money is 
being spent, and the reiteration of a terrible threat 
on your father’s part, if you resolve to leave home, 
you may well ask, 44 Is it not dreadful ? What can 
I do ? I try to be brave and trust in God ; but is it 
right to do nothing but drift on and see all our 
futures spoilt ? I have no one to help or advise me, 
and in my despair I turn, dear friend, to you. 
Perhaps God has put it into my heart to turn to 
you for a ray of comfort. I pray God to make my 
father a better man and save his soul at any cost to 
myself. When he is sober, which is not often, he is 
one of the best of fathers.” My heart aches for 
you, my dear, brave, self-devoting sister and 
daughter. So far as active, personal help goes, I 
feel miserably powerless. But, if it will in any way 
cheer you to know that you have my heartfelt 
sympathy, you may be sure of it. I suppose it is 
idle to ask if you have any friend within reach of 
you who could exercise a restraining influence over 
your father ? If there had been, no doubt you 
would have availed yourself of such help. There is 
one thing I can do, and, with blessed memories of 
answered petitions in the past, I now appeal to 
every member of our Circle to join with me in 
asking that God will bless, guide, and strengthen 
you to bear and forbear, if needful, just a little 
longer; to ask also that in His good time the 
burden of sorrow may be lifted once and for all 
time from your young shoulders ; that your father 
may be restored to his right mind again and given 
back to his children, a parent to love and honour. 

I know how the hearts of my girls will respond to 
this appeal, for, in so many of their letters, they tell 
me how they pray for a blessing on each other and 
for me. Unseen friends, but real ones, and united 
by the best of bonds. May God comfort you, 
dear. Try to lay hold of some of His promises, 
and believe they are for you. Christ came to 
give the oil of joy for mourning, the garment of 
praise for the spirit of heaviness. “Sorrow and 
weeping may endure for a night,” and the night 
may be long, “but joy cometh in the morning.” 
Hope on. 

Leila, Highland Lassie, M. E. S., and Others.— 

I am one of the busy people who cannot afford time 
to write poems or paragraphs in autograph albums. 

I dare not begin the practice, even with the dear 
members of our Circle, much as I wish to please 
them in every possible way. I must be impartial, 
and think of my world-wide family. 

Vectis.'— Your letter, though laid aside for a time 
has neither been forgotten nor undervalued. Surely 
“ Mother-Friend ” is a delightful name, and, so far 
from objecting to the use of it by my girls, I love 
to sec it at the head of so many of their letters. 

I hank you so much for the offer to correspond with 
another of our Circle. I have just brought three 
more pairs into touch with each other, and no 
doubt I shall find a correspondent for you in time. 
Soon after my appeal for help, I had quite a rush 
of letters offering it—far more indeed than I needed 
all at once. You, dear Vectis, are already doing 
some useful work in the same line, and are rejoicing 
that your letters have borne good fruit. Moreover, 
you lead a busy life as a rule. Is it not the busy 
followers of Jesus who always volunteer to do just 
a little more in the name of their Master ? Do you 
ask why I have not yet given you “ the little 
m r? rc j ? It: is P artl y because some who have 
offered help have no work of the kind on hand, and 
long to be up and doing, if even in a little way. It 
has also happened that correspondents have been 
allotted to each other because letters have arrived 
at the same time—from two girls equally unknown 
to me—which showed they were just the ones to be 
paired together. I like to believe that these things 
vk>T*A Wppen by chance. We shall see the good 
hand of our God in so many of the lesser matters of 
daily life if we are only on the look-out for it. Just 
one more word. It made me glad to read your 
appreciative words about your step-mother, “who 
has been a real mother to you and made the family 
home so happy.” 


A Grateful Reader tells me she had long wished 
to write, and was emboldened to do so by reading 
an answer to another correspondent, whose sor¬ 
rowful story found an echo in her own experience. 
We shall all sympathise with the words of the 
writer, 44 My own life has been saddened too, by 
those for whom I could almost have given mine if 
necessary. It does come doubly hard then. For a 
long time what happened nearly destroyed my 
faith in God also. I would give a great deal to 
have the simple trust I once had, for the state of 
things during the last few years has tried me so, 
and I have given way to temper. I never felt so 
wicked in my life. I cannot explain all the 
circumstances, but I do so crave for your sympathy 
and prayers that I may have the joy of salvation 
restored to me. I have so few friends, but I feel 
you are one, though I do not know you. It is nice 
to take up The Girl’s Own Paper and read it as a 
letter to oneself.” In reading such words as yours 
1 feel how thoroughly our Circle correspondence is 
fulfilling its mission, and that each member who 
gives her experience and tells the story of her 
temptations, needs, and yearnings after a higher 
life and closer union with God, does good service 
to all the rest. Be sure, dear, that the reading of 
your appeal will stir many hearts to prayer on your 
behalf. Many of our members offer daily prayers 
for a blessing on all the rest, and some make the 
special needs of unknown correspondents the 
subject of special petitions on their behalf. I 
cannot help thinking that you would find it very 
helpful and cheering to be brought into touch with 
one of my kind volunteers. Read the letter which 
follows this, and if you would like to receive such 
comfort as the writer can give, send your real name 
and address to me. There will be no breach of 
your confidence, as only your correspondent and 
myself will share it. Thank you very warmly for 
the pretty lines you sent me. 

A. J • T.—“ Though rather late in the day I am writing 
to offer myself in response to your appeal. To try 
to help anyone 4 troubled with doubts and fears ’ 
seems almost more than I dare attempt; but if you 
know anyone amongst your large Circle who, being 
an invalid, or in lonely or sad circumstances, could 
be cheered by my writing, I should be only too 
glad. Writing a letter now and again seems 
very little to do for the Master, yet since circum¬ 
stances ” (delicate health, etc.) “forbid my doing 
much active work in my parish, it seemed an 
opportunity too good to be lost. Sometimes I 
wonder if my own life is too happy, and intercourse 
with one of the more burdened of my fellow-readers 
may rouse me to greater appreciation of my 
blessings and to greater exertions * In His Name.’ 
Please do not let my shyness in expressing myself 
lead you to think I am only half in earnest in my 
offer. May I regard myself as a member of your 
Circle ? ” Yes, indeed ; we welcome all such new 
members with joy. If you read the preceding reply 
to A Grateful Reader, you will see that I am 
anxious to introduce you to each other, and I only 
wait for her real name and address. 

Miserable is another correspondent who is wretched 
because she has been living without God in the 
world, and consequently without hope also. She 
complains of being possessed by dreadfully wicked 
thoughts, that life is unbearable, and the thought 
of oeath brings only misery. All she asks is that 
we will pray for her, and beseech God to give her 
soon the blessings He promised to the Israelites in 
Ezekiel xxxvi. 25-31. What a grand comprehensive 
promise we find in these verses ! How heartily we 
can ask for the blessings of pity, cleansing, a new 
heart and a new spirit, the power to do God’s will 
and to loathe the evil that separated between us 
and Him ! “ I have no one I can ask help of, and 

I can trust you,” writes our poor, sad-hearted one. 

I know you will all link Miserable and One in 
Despair in your petitions together with all who 
ask thus to be lovingly remembered. 

E. A. (Bradford) writes, “I can surely lay claim to 
being one of your girls as I have read all the 
Twilight Talks with great interest. As I have had 
the great advantage of being brought up in a 
Christian home, perhaps I could help someone who 
lias not had such privileges, and it would be a great 
pleasure to me if you would bring me into com¬ 
munication with such a one.” The writer is 
already engaged in Sunday School and other 
Christian work “amongst big girls,” and finds 
pleasure in it, and rejoices with us in the evident 
blessing on our “Twilight” Circle talks and 
correspondence. If, amongst our members, there 
should be one to whom it would be easier to write 
in French, she would respond in that language, 
having been at school in French Switzerland. I 
trust this kind offer, from a new acquaintance 
amongst my very real though unseen girls, will be 
the means of meeting just what another member 
wants. 

E. M. B. Another kind offer of helpful correspond¬ 
ence from one who writes, “ I have prayed much 
about it, and if I am allowed the privilege of 
helping another, I feel sure God will give me the 
right words. I think of you very much, and of 
each and all the members of 4 our Circle.’ Al¬ 
though in a sense unknown, yet how much we are 
in touch with one another, and in sympathy too ! I 
just ask God for His blessing to rest on }'ou and 
upon us all.” 
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Clover writes, “It seems such a pity that older 
people who are Christians are not more ready to 
encourage and help the young ones.” It is a pity, 
and the sort of estrangement that exists between 
parents and children and old and young disciples 
of the same Master is deeply to be regretted and 
hard to be understood. I do not for a moment 
believe that it arises from want of interest. But 
the shyness that a girl often feels about opening 
her heart to her mother frequently exists in quite 
as great a degree on the other side. The mother’s 
knee is the place where the child’s first prayers are 
lisped, and from her lips the child learns them. 
When the time comes that the little one no longer 
kneels by a parent’s lap and loves to feel the 
pressure of her gentle hand, the two begin to drift 
apart. It seems such a pity that when these infant 
prayers come to an end, there is seldom a kneeling 
side by side to follow. If the habit of communion 
in prayer and confidential talk on religious matters 
were begun in the children’s early days and steadily 
continued, I should not hear what I do from so 
many girls. They can discuss their friends and ac¬ 
quaintances, but the Friend above all others is never 
named. They delight to show a gift from one who 
Joves them, but they speak not to each other of 
Hun to Whom they owe all things. They are 
eloquent ^ to their parents when some festive 
occasion is approaching, and eager in preparation 
for it. Dress and ornaments and the means to 
obtain them are all discussed. But how many 
mothers and daughters turn aside from these to 
think and spe.ak of the white raiment in which 
those shall be clothed who have fought the good 
fight and come off more than conquerors through 
Him Who hath loved them and given Himself for 
them? Who, whilst gazing on the sparkle of 
diamonds, says a word about the more enduring 
ornament of the meek and quiet spirit ? If only all 
we mothers and daughters were as eager to com¬ 
mune heart to heart about our eternal interests 
as we are about things temporal, how close and 
how enduring would be our union! You want me 
to say a word about attendance at week-day 
services. I can quite understand your enjoyment 
of them, and especially of the preparatory one you 
named. But you would certainly be right in fore¬ 
going it if your father wished for your companion¬ 
ship in his evening walk. You would have a sense 
of happiness in the knowledge that, by your self- 
denial, you had given him pleasure, and you could 
look confidently for a blessing on the season of 
private preparation which would take the place of 
the public service. It is a happy thing for us that 
there is no hard-and-fast rule as to the number of 
services we are bound to attend. Sometimes 
conscience shows us that our duty lies at home 
r >V e ar ® rea ^X “longing for the Courts of the 
Lord.” It is possible to make our religious duties 
a cl° a k for selfishness, if, by over-indulgence even 
of right habits, we shirk part of our domestic duties 
and lay a heavier portion on the shoulders of other 
members of the family. When the way is clear for 
you to attend week-day services, do so, and if you 
are found fault with for being “church mad,” let 
the grumblers see that the benefit you have derived 
is shared by them. Kind words, ready service, 
sweetness of temper, patience, and the bearing of 
one another’s burdens, are excellent proofs that our 
religion is not a thing of mere profession, and our 
worship no mere matter of form. You say, dear 
Clover, that my last letter did you good; I hope 
this will be yet more helpful. 

One of the Circle, and Other Kind Correspon¬ 
dents are warmly thanked for beautiful Easter cards 
and the sweet messages that accompanied them. 

Another postscript to my girls .—Several pairs are 
now corresponding, and with very happy results. 
One little difficulty causes loss of time in bringing 
girls into touch by means of letters. Many write 
lamenting their loneliness and craving for sympathy, 
but do not at first give real names and addresses! 

J hen they regard me as an old friend, owing to our 
three years’ sitting “ In the Twilight.” They treat 
me with the most touching confidence, and express 
their belief in my will to be of use to them. But 
when in compliance with their own request they 
are about to be brought into correspondence with 
another girl, young like themselves, they are half 
afraid to go on. They need not be. Their 
confidences will be held sacred, and only comfort 
can follow intercourse between our members when 
carried on “In His Name.” A correspondence 
can be at once discontinued at your own will 
without referring to me. I was greatly surprised 
a few days ago by the question, “Do you mean to 
say that all the extracts in your 4 Twilight Circle’ 
column are from the real letters of girls ? ” When 
assured that they were, much surprise was 
expressed, and the remark followed, 44 1 always 
thought these were imaginary letters, and the 
answers were fitted to them in order to excite 
interest.” You and I know how very real are the 
correspondents, and how terribly real the troubles 
and heart-searchings revealed in the letters. But, 
thank God, they have also given help and proved 
how even those who are personally strangers can 
be members one of another. New hopes, new 
efforts, higher aims and longings, and progress in 
the right direction are amongst the realities which 
have sprung from our 44 Twilight Circle.” 

Ruth Lamb. 
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THE GIRLS OWN RARER, 


STUDY AND STUDIO. 


OUR NEW PUZZLE POEM. 
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%* Prizes to the amount of six guineas (one of which will be reserved for competitors living abroad) 
are offered for the best solutions of the above puzzle. These prizes will be awarded only to girls under 
21 years of age. Adults and men may compete for honours, and every three months a special prize of a 
guinea will be given to the one who has done best during that time. 

Solutions to be written on one side of the paper only, and to be headed with the name, address and (unless 
from an adult) age of the sender. No competitor will be awarded more than two prizes in one year. 

Solutions must be addressed to The Editor, Girl’s Own Paper, 5^> Paternoster Row, London. 
“ Puzzle Pooin ” to be written on the top left-hand corner of the envelope. 

The last day for receiving solutions from the United Kingdom will be August 16, 1900; from Abroad, 
October 16, 1900. 


T. Barraud.—W e should advise your beginning the 
study of mythology by reading Charles Kingsley’s 
Heroes, net price 2s. y 4 d., or Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 
Tanglewood Tales (Chandos Classics), net price 
is. 6d. Sir Geo. W. Cox’s Manual of Mythology 
is published by Longmans at 3s. 

Ray Young. —The sketches you enclose are very 
fair compositions for a schoolgirl of sixteen, but 
you would have to read, study, and practise your 
pen for many years before you could hope to see 
any production of yours in print. You should not 
say “ along with ” a few friends, or use the first 
person “ I think,” etc., in an attempt at literary criti¬ 
cism. We cannot from these specimens judge 
at all as to whether you would ever be able to 
succeed in the literary profession, but you have 
your life before you. Do not be disappointed or 
discouraged; we are answering you as a friend 
should do. 

Thusnelda (Hungary).—Please write to Miss Lillie 
Rothwell, Lennox House, Ashton-under-Lyne, 
near Manchester, for the suggestions you invited 
in this column with regard to the conduct of 
evening schools. She writes a kind letter offering 
to help you, and as she is head mistress of a girls’ 
evening school, she is well qualified to do so. 


THE GIRL’S OWN PICTURE 
POST-CARDS. 

Our two sets of Picture Post-cards have been 
so much appreciated by our readers, and the 
demand for extra copies so numerous, that 
we have decided to issue them in packets of 
Eight at Twopence per packet. The packets 
are now ready, and can be obtained of all 
booksellers. 


Now Ready. Price Sixpence. 


SUMMER * 

* SONGS 

BEING THE ‘ 

ExtPa Summer Part 

OF THE 

GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 


CONTENTS. 

Frontispiece: “St. Maclou, Rouen.” 

Drawn by H. W. Brewer. 

The Pride of the Lynhays. A Story in Twelve 
Chapters. By Evelyn Everett-Green, Author 
of “ Greyfriars,” “Sheila,” etc. Illustrated by 
Alfred Pearse. 

Fresh Air, Pure Water, and Sunshine. By 
W. Gordon Stables, m.d. 

Rouen, and What to See There. With Seven 
Illustrations. 

Father’s Glorious Sweetheart. A Story in 
Twelve Chapters. By Amy Irvine, Author of 
“ A Married Girl,” “Auntie-Mother,” etc. 

The Way of Every Day. A Poem. By Nora 
Hopper. 

Fresh Vegetables. By “ The New Doctor.” 

Cushion in Applique Work. , 

The Rajah’s Daughter. Eastern Song. Words 
adapted and set to music bv Theo. Marzials. 

Cake-Making and Cake-Baking. By Lina 

Orman Cooper. 

The Annual Day in the Country. 

The Land of Contradictions. 

The Moon Lilies. A Short Story. By Ada M. 
Trotter. 

John Field. The Pioneer of the Romantic School 
of Music. By Eleonore D’Esterke-Keeling. 

Stories of Auld Lang Syne. By Clara Angela 
Macirone. 

Fisher Folk. A Poem. By M. Hedderwick 
Browne. 

The Pageantries of My Earlier Years. By a 

Well-known Writer. 

Object Lesson Cases for Schools. By Eliza 
Brightwen. 
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THE GIRL'S OWN RARER 


CHAPTER XIV. 



NGELIQUE 
had slip- 
ped out 
of th e 
crowd 
on the 
lawn and 
gained 
the soli¬ 
tude of 
her little room. 
It looked just 
the same as if 
no stormy passions 
were working within 
her heart, just as 


peaceful and still as it had been a few 
hours ago. The afternoon light came 
sliding in golden bars through the 
narrow window; outside there was a 
rustle of unseen wings in masses of ivy, 
and a quivering of many leaves. A 
tabby cat was sitting among the grass 
and wild flowers on the top of the old 
wall, blinking lazily at the birds and 
butterflies. 

The room no longer bore any 
resemblance to a monk’s cell. Pretty 


hangings curtained the recess where 
gowns were hung, some photographs 
in neat frames were standing on the 
ledge above the little fire-place; there 
were some shelves for a few beloved 
books, and a box-ottoman covered with 
artistic chintz and finished with old- 
fashioned frills. But the human heart 
is the same in all ages, and the struggle 
between the flesh and the spirit is 
repeated in every Christian life. So the 
old walls witnessed a renewal of that 
ancient conflict which must always 
come before inward rest; and Angelique 
on her knees by the bed was lifting up 
a passionate face stained with hot 
tears. 

Must she endure this wrong in 
silence ? To that question there was 
only one answer, and she knew it. 
Yes; she.must be silent for Madame 
Courvoisier’s sake. She must do 
nothing, directly or indirectly, to hurt 
the kind woman who had been her 
mother’s friend, and who was so good 
to herself. 

But it was just that silent endurance 
which was so hard, so fearfully hard. 
Was Dye to snatch away everything 
that ought to have been hers ? At that 
moment she was too hot and angry to 
think of all the things which Dye could 
never snatch away. No one can steal 
our heaven and our God. “ Your joy no 
man taketh from you,” said He Who 
gave us that joy. 

Yet with all her might she rebelled 
against this sufferance which was 
forced upon her; for self had risen up 
proud and strong, and refused to be 
trampled upon. The harder she fought 
against self the more did self fight 
against her, until it seemed as if she 
could never know peace again. 

But by-and-by there came the sure 
consciousness of victory ; the struggle 
was ended, and the girl got up from her 
knees tired and pale and sat down on 
her narrow bed, folding her hands in 
her lap in her old attitude of patience. 


A bird had just begun its happy song 
outside the window, a song that 
bubbled over with liquid trills and 
shakes. She listened, looking up at the 
pirne sky; and then all at once it came 
to her that she ought to be glad instead 
of sad. Dye had done her one of those 
good turns which only an enemy can 
do. She had snatched away something 
which had been an object of inordinate 
desire. Angelique remembered all her 
scornful thoughts of Dye, and was 
humbled in her own eyes. She recalled 
her vanities, and extravagant delight in 
her own superiority; and at last she 
began to wonder how it would have 
been with her if Dye had not stolen the 
wreath and taken the prize. 

It was the girl’s first glimpse of an 
escaped danger. Such a little thing 
may change a whole life. Just the 
attainment of some wish, innocent in 
itself, but disastrous in its con¬ 
sequences. She could even think of the 
coveted turquoises without bitterness 
now. It was better to lose them than to 
part with the ornament of a meek and 
quiet soul. And as to the wreath, her 
beautiful, stolen wreath, could she not 
leave it in spirit with the other wreath 
which was lying at the foot of the 
cross ? Yes, she could. 

“Angelique,” said a well-known 
voice outside the door. She rose and 
opened it, glad that no one had come 
till the struggle was over. 

“Why did you run off without any 
tea?” demanded Geraldine, entering 
with a full breakfast-cup in one hand, 
and a plate of cake in the other. “ We 
don’t get such cake as this every day. 
It’s really good for me to come up here 
to you. I’ve been saying all the 
disagreeable things 1 could think of to 
Dye, and my stock is used up. You’ve 
no idea what an awful time I’ve given 
her.” 

“Geraldine, why will you do so?” 
Angelique asked gently. 

“ Because she’s so utterly detestable, 
that’s why. It just maddened me to 
see her stalking about the lawn with the 
turquoise thing round her neck. Mrs. 
Moss and Mrs. Pearson cooed and 
purred, but no one was really glad that 
she had it. Now, child, there’s a 
mystery in the affair, and I want it 
cleared up.” 

Geraldine seated herself on the box- 
ottoman with a determined look about 
her delicate mouth and chin. An¬ 
gelique quietly went on drinking her 
tea, feeling that it did her good. 

“ You won’t tell unless I drag it out 
of you. In the first place why were you 
out of the competition ? ” 

“ That is my secret,” said Angelique, 
smiling at her over the cup. 

“You are so unlike anyone else that 
I could almost fancy you made the 
wreath for Dye. But that would have 
been breaking the rules. Besides, I 
saw your face when she laid the wreath 
on the table. You turned quite white, 
and there was a look of horror in your 
eyes.” 

“ I-Iow you exaggerate, Geraldine ! 
There’s no”one like you for piling up the 
agony.” 

“It doesn’t need piling up in this 


case. Why, Angelique, you have been 
crying ! What did that horrid girl do ? 
How did she get the wreath ? I am 
convinced that it was never made by 
her clumsy hands. And where did she 
find those splendid lilies of the valley ? 
We have only a few in the gardens.” 

Angelique rose, set down the empty 
cup, and put both hands on the 
speaker’s shoulders. 

“ Geraldine, I know you love me,” 
said she. “Well, I ask you to prove 
your love by letting this subject drop. 
Don’t question me any more, unless you 
want to give me pain.” 

“ It strikes me that you’ve had quite 
enough pain already, poor dear,” 
Geraldine said sadly. “I wonder why 
it’s your portion. Surely there must be 
something very good in store for you. 
Yes, I believe you will come into your 
kingdom yet, Angelique.” 

They kissed each other in silence, 
and then Geraldine ran away to dress 
for the evening festivities. She left a 
tranquil heart behind her. Angelique 
was grateful for this girl’s affection, for 
it was a love that was not easily won. 
And when she came downstairs and 
took her part in the charades, only one 
or two noticed that she was paler than 
usual. Dye, who wore the turquoises, 
was evidently ill at ease, and started 
once or twice when someone spoke to 
her suddenly. When Angelique hap¬ 
pened to be near her, she drew hastily 
away, as if she disliked the contact. 

“ Dye, you have a load of guilt on 
your conscience,” said Geraldine, 
whispering into her ear. “ And I shall 
find out your secret yet and denounce 
you to the world.” 

And Geraldine did find out the secret, 
although she did not denounce her to 
the world. Mrs. Grain, washing up her 
cup and saucer on the following 
morning, was surprised by an early 
visitor. It was so early that most of the 
pupils were still in their rooms; but 
Geraldine, looking as fair and fresh as 
the summer dawn, tripped up to the 
cottage door with a smiling face. 

“Mrs. Grain,” she began, “may 1 
have some of your lilies-of-the-valley ? ” 

“To be sure, mademoiselle,” said the 
old woman courteously. “ It’s as fine a 
lily-bed as anyone can wish to see.” 

She led the way to the back of the 
little house, and pointed to a deep 
green spot, sheltered by the rugged side 
of the dell. A waft of delicious perfume 
greeted Geraldine as she approached, 
and she bent down with real delight to 
gather some of the delicate bells. 

“You know Miss Ray, don’t you?” 
said she innocently. “Now I wonder 
she didn’t make a wreath of these lilies 
yesterday ? ” 

“Mademoiselle, she made the most 
heavenly wreath that ever your eyes 
beheld ! She sat on my doorstep, and 
wove the lilies and the leaves together, 
talkingtome in her sweet way all the time. 
And when the wreath was finished, she 
left it lying under the thorn, on a bed of 
damp moss. Alas—we never saw it 
again, mademoiselle! It happened 
that I went to Guildford, and when I 
came back the beautiful thing was gone. 
It was strange, very strange ! I have 
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lived in this dell twelve years, and 
nothing was ever stolen before.” 

“Yes, it was very strange,” said 
Geraldine in a musing tone, “and very 
hard on our dear Angelique. She is 
rightly named, for I have never known 
anyone so angelic.” 

“Ah, that's true, mademoiselle ! She 
bore the loss with angelic patience ; and 
I think her guardian angel must be very 
near her always. How good it is for us, 
mademoiselle, when we do nothing that 
will drive our angels away ! Let us be 
careful of our thoughts and words ! ” 

Geraldine went gravely back through 
the silent gardens, carrying the lilies in 
her hand. Her face was very stern 
when she met the girls coming down to 
prayers, and presently Dye passed her 
with a hot blush. 


“Dye,” said she, “can you bear to 
look at these ? ” 

But the girl did not stay to look. She 
hurried off with burning cheeks, and the 
others followed her with wondering 
glances. From that day there was a 
marked change in Geraldine’s manner 
to Dye. She left off teasing her, and 
treated her with a quiet coldness which 
never once altered. 

It was generally felt to be a relief 
when Lady Dye Rivingstone said 
“Good-bye” to the college. She left 
at mid-summer, making no attempt to 
hide the joy that she felt in going 
away. It was noticed, however, that 
she bore herself rather more humbly 
than usual, and forbore to speak of all 
the splendid things that awaited her in 
the future. There were no affectionate 
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leave-takings, no promises to write 
letters. Many of her school-fellows 
would be almost certain of meeting 
her again in society; and they parted 
with her in a matter-of-fact way. 
Madame Courvoisier, urbane as ever, 
drew a deep breath of satisfaction 
when the hall door closed on Lady 
Winstoke’s daughter. 

Angelique was packing her trunk 
upstairs, getting ready to join Miss 
Ray and Lucie at their seaside lodgings. 
She had just finished the business when 
there was a knock at the door, and 
Madame came in. 

“ My child, you have been very good,” 
she said, holding out a string of pearls. 
“And you must take these instead of 
the turquoises.” 

(To be continued .) 


RESPONSIBILITY. 

A TALK WITH GIRLS. 

By the Rev. E. E. HOLMES, Hon. Canon of Christ Church and Chaplain to the Bishop of Oxford. 


AM to talk to you 
about responsibility. 
And I will say my 
say in one word, the 
word “ my,” a good 
old-fashioned pos¬ 
sessive pronoun, 
which just expresses 
the thought I want 
to give you, viz.:— 
Possessive pro¬ 
nouns are pronouns of responsibility. The 
moment we say “ my ” we incur a responsi¬ 
bility. My home, my school, my governess, 
my pupil, my work, my shop, my dog, my 
bird ! Every “ my ” implies a responsibility, 
the responsibility of possession. And first:— 

I. —Myself: self-possession. I am respon¬ 
sible for what I am, for what f seem. The 
very compound of self shows it. Self-man¬ 
agement, self-abandonment, self-deceit, and 
so on : they all speak of responsibility. Self¬ 
conquest, perhaps, best illustrates the thought. 
I am responsible for it. It is the primary test 
of my fitness for any responsibility. 

And it is a hard fight, a regular tug-o’-war 
between my higher and lower self. There is 
an old epitaph which just describes it as 
graphically as any war correspondent:— 

“ Here lies an old soldier whom all should 
applaud, 

He fought many battleg at home and 
abroad ; 

But the hottest engagement he ever 
was in 

Was the conquest of self in the battle with 
sin.” 

Whoever else is responsible for me, I am 
responsible for myself — my tempers, my 
moods, my jealousies, my peevishness, my 
behaviour at home, in business, in places of 
amusement. In a sense we are our own to 
do as we like with, to will ourselves away, 
in self-destruction, to the lowest, or to 
offer ourselves, in self-consecration, to the 
highest. 

II. —My sex. Womanhood ! It has a 
distinct place in the Divine Order. And it 
has one supreme responsibility—influence. 
My influence. I am responsible for it. First, 
on my own sex—my sex : on my mother, my 
sister, my maid; on the girls I live with, work 


with, walk with, meet with ; on my girl¬ 
friends and my girl-enemies (if I have any). 

Then on the other sex: on my father, my 
brother, my brother’s friends; on the men I 
work with, walk with, act with ; on the men 
I meet in society, the man who takes me in to 
dinner, the man I dance with, or sit out with 
—my partner; on the man -who loves and 
loses, and the man who woos and wins me— 
my lover; I have a responsibility towards 
them all—the responsibility of a girl’s in¬ 
fluence. And remember, if a man will go to 
the bad for a woman, he will also go to the 
good for a woman; if, like Faust, he will 
degrade himself for Margaret, like Dante he 
will uplift himself for Beatrice. 

A girl’s influence ! It can make or mar, 
raise or lower, lighten or darken the life of 
many another girl and of many and many a 
man. How are you using a girl’s influence ? 
Your influence ? 

III.—My appearance. I am responsible for 
it. It does matter how I look and what I 
wear. “ If God so clothe the grass of the 
field ”—mere fire-fuel—with colour and beauty 
and meadow flowers, surely he cares about my 
clothes and my looks, e.g n (a) My face. It is 
said that “earth has no greater lie than a 
woman’s face.” I don’t believe it. Of 
course there are faces—like Milady’s in 
Dumas’ Three Musketeers —which do tell 
ignoble lies; and there are faces which tell 
noble lies, which, in spite of pain and worry 
and heart-screws, are so controlled as— 

“ To wear upon the brow no trace 
Of more than common care, 

To show no secret in the face 
That men may read it there.” 

Thank God for such faces, and there are 
thousands of them about. But, as a rule, a 
woman’s face is the true story of a woman’s 
life. Hence its influence. The life shines 
through the face ; and a beautiful life, seen 
through a beautiful or a plain face, is an up¬ 
lifting influence wherever it is—in the home, 
the school-room, the street, the slum. And 
(N.B.) some plain women are the most 
beautiful women in the world. Expressions 
convey impressions, and our lives are respon¬ 
sible for our looks. Or (b) My dress. Clothes 
affect the character. My clothes affect my 
character. What I wear influences what I 


am. You get the thought in our word 
“habit.” A habit is both a costume and a 
custom, and connects national costumes with 
national customs—personal character with 
personal attire. You get the same thought in 
Tennyson’s poem, The Lord of Burleigh. 
Disguised as a landscape-painter, a noble lord 
wins and weds a village girl, takes her to his 
“noble mansion,” and dresses her as a “noble 
lady.” But the girl is never at home in her 
grand clothes. Her “habit” never suits her 
“ habits.” You remember the rest. She 
.dies:— 

“ And he came to look upon her, 

And he looked at her and said— 
‘Bring the dress and put it on her 
That she wore when she was wed.’ 
Then her people, softly treading, 

Bore to earth her body drest 
In the dress that she was wed in, 

That her spirit might have rest.” 

Dress and spirit! Clothes and character! 
My clothes affect my character. Isn’t it true ? 
Doesn’t a careless indifference to dress, a 
slipshod appearance, often mark the beginning 
of a girl’s loss of self-respect—that very 
life-blood of womanhood ? And doesn’t an 
exclusive devotion to dress lower a girl’s whole 
tone ? Doesn’t it show that, in her opinion, 
Christ is wrong and that “ the body,” with all 
its wonders and its destiny, is not “more 
than raiment ”—raiment which is ruined by a 
careless servant, or spoilt by the mud of a 
passing cab? My clothes influence me. 

And they influence others. 

It is said that men dress to please them¬ 
selves, but women dress to please others. If 
so, the women have the best of it. Of course 
we dress to please others. Why not ? This 
is why dress is so tremendously important— 
not unimportant. Clothes convey impressions: 
and we are responsible for the impressions we 
give, though we must not be always thinking 
about the impression we make. 

IV.—My health. I am responsible for it. 
God wants it. Do remember that God wants 
your good health as well as your bad health. 
He wants you—you at your healthiest and 
best; you when your body is strongest and 
fairest, and your mind is keenest and clearest. 
He wants you, crammed full of health and 
spirits, you with your laughter and fun as well 
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THE 


GIRL’S OWN PAPER, 



THE DOG SIMPLY TURNED THOSE BEAUTIFUL MOURNFUL EYES ON HER, 









“MY HEART’S IN THE HIGHLANDS:’ 


as your worries and your prayers. Your 
riding, your playing, your working. He is 
interested in them all and wants them all used 
in the right way and on the right side. 
Nothing but sin is outside the interests of 
God. Fancy ! God wants my health, and 
recklessly I fling it away. Just take this one 
word “ reckless.” 

There are two kinds of recklessness : 
deliberate and impetuous. There is the 
recklessness of the girl who, in defiance or 
despair or disappointment, deliberately and of 
set purpose tries to injure her health. May I 
give you one thought ? Don’t risk the future 
for the sake of getting rid of the present. 
And there is the impetuous recklessness of the 
girl who, in a mad mood or a nasty temper, 
will do rash things in a moment which mean 
months of misery, it may be years after, both 
to herself and others. May I say to you, Do 
nothing as a girl that you will be sorry for 
some time as a woman. 

My health. I am largely responsible for it, 
for pampering or wasting it, for a reckless use 
of drugs or stimulants which girls call harm¬ 
less, but which coroners call suicidal; for all 
self-made misery, hysteria, delicacy, etc., 
which makes so much misery for others as 
well as ourselves. It is God’s great gift to 
me: it must be my great gift to God. 

V.—My faults. Now I’m going to say 
something you won’t like. I am responsible 
for them or for most of them. I have no 
right to shift them on to others, or to 
heredity, or circumstances, or the trying 
conditions of my life. A parent’s fussiness or 
inability to understand is no excuse, nor is a 
sister’s jarring ways, or an employer’s harsh¬ 
ness and tyranny. My faults are my own, 
and it’s mean to shirk them. God may 
excuse them, but I must correct them. How 
am I to conquer them ? Well, I stole a hint 
from a policeman just now. It was on a 
’bus; there was a street fight, and I asked my 
neighbour the best way to stop it. This was 
his reply: ‘ Go for the biggest and bounce 
him, the others won’t give you much 
trouble.” 


VI.—My neighbour. The fact that he is 
my neighbour gives him a claim upon me. 
I cannot separate my neighbour’s interests 
from my own. There is no such thing as 
independence. An illustration will explain: 
the story of the late Prince Imperial’s death, 
as told in I.ifc in the Tutileries , by Anna 
Bicknell. The Zulus are upon him. His one 
chance of escape is to mount his horse. He 
seizes the leathern band crossing the pommel. 
The band breaks. The horse bolts. The 
Prince is killed. It turned out that the 
leathern band was not leather at all, but 
paper-faced. Thus, for all we know, the fate 
of the Prince, the destiny of France, the 
history of Europe may have been changed, 
and all because of a bit’of shoddy saddlery by 
an unknown workman in an unknown 
saddler’s shop. How little that man thought 
how much depended upon his work ! Just as 
little do we realise the responsibility of our 
own commonplace lives—the dull teaching, 
the routine in the shop, the little tempers at 
home. Remember, upon the well-doing of 
each depends the well-being of all. Isn’t it 
grand ? Grand, because it banishes for ever 
that disabling sense of loneliness, that feeling 
that what we are and do makes no difference 
to anyone, and that nobody cares. 

Grand! And yet many a sin and many a 
bitter moment may be traced to this very 
feeling—nobody cares. Thousands say it, 
and hundreds feel it, in their work, their 
business, the streets. There they are. And 
nobody cares any more about them than the 
policeman cares about the crowd he disperses 
with a “Pass away, please,” or cares any 
more than he does where they pass away to. 
I-Iow is the gold in the “golden rule” of 
Hillel become dim ? It’s all over wrong. 
But fact and fiction are full of it. You may 
have read the story which came out in the 
Century , 1892, called, “An Inland Story; or, 
Serene’s Religious Experience.” The story 
is this : Serene loved and lost, and nobody 
cared. Sent away for a change, she is 
delayed at a wayside station, and wanders 
aimlessly into an open church. At last she 
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prays, “ Lord, make me to stop caring, but if 
You can’t, then show me that You care I’m 
not happy. If I could feel and know that 
You cared, I think I might be happier.” 
Serene is not the only girl who has gone 
through that experience. 

“ Nobody cares ” so often leads to “ I don’t 
care,” that reckless lie which is sure to end in 
misery and sin. Ah, there is sin which comes 
from misery as well as the misery which, 
comes from sin. Stop the misery and you 
will stay the sin. And you will try to stop it, 
won’t you? So many are waiting for a 
cheering word of help. 

“ Ah, many a one is longing for words 
that are never said, 

And many a one is hungering for some¬ 
thing better than bread.” 

Help one of them, some girl from the 
country, strange to the mesmerism of the 
lights and the pavements, some unpopular 
schoolgirl, some girl in business “down on 
her luck,” some poor soul who has got to fly 
through life with a broken wing, someone 
who is bitter because a bit lonely, and nobody 
cares. Nobody cares ? Yes, you do. You 
will feel your responsibilities yearning to help 
others, perhaps being the means of helping 
them. There is a story told in Grant Duff's 
Diary of a bird which passed right through 
the battle of Inkerman unhurt by shot or 
shell. Morning by morning it rose from the 
trenches singing, dusty and soiled but not 
hurt. Make it a story of real life. Help 
another—boy or girl, man or woman—to 
live; help someone to rise morning by 
morning with new heart for a new day; 
help another right through the battle of 
life, dusty, perhaps soiled; soiled, but not 
shot. 

Myself, my sex, my appearance, my faults, 
my neighbour—I am responsible for them. 
Everything that follows “ my ” implies re¬ 
sponsibility. Responsibility means action. If 
you want to be happy, accept your common¬ 
place responsibilities. Don’t shirk. 


“MY HEART’S IN THE HIGHLANDS;” 

OR, 

THE AMERICAN INVASION. 


HE coach had 
just arrived in 
the one quaint 
little street of 
Tongue, after 
its thirty-eight 
mile drive from 
Lairg, and as 
usual was the 
event of the 
day. 

As it was mail-van and 
earner’s cart as well, the 
whole village was out to 
meet it, and to stare at its 
two passengers, an elderly 
lady with a peevish face, 
and a girl in an irreproachable tailor-made 
gown. 

The landlady of the inn (which was also a 
farm) was standing in the road with an 
expression of mingled regret and defiance on 
her face, and the driver was stolidly unloading 
the beef and bread which he had brought 
over for the week. 

“ Indeed an’ indeed, leddies, it’s sorry I am 
to refuse ye, but not a bed have I got to give 


prince nor peer this night,” said Mrs. 
Campbell resolutely. “ We are full up with 
the gentlemen who come for the fishing and 
shooting, as I could have told ye if ye had 
but written first.” 

“ But land sakes! what are we to do ? ” 
cried the girl in unmistakably American 
accents. “We started at half-past six and 
it’s twelve now, and I know auntie’s just 
ready to drop with fatigue.” 

“ Shure, miss, I don’t know,” was the 
unsympathetic reply. “ This is the only inn, 
and the manse is full and the doctor’s wife ill, 
or maybe they’d have taken you in there 
whatever.” 

“ Well, that’s not much good then,” said 
the girl, half vexed, half laughing. “We 
can’t sleep on the coach,” she added, with a 
comical look at the char-a-banc dignified by 
that name. 

“ Can we get back to Aultnaliarrow, 
Teodora ? ” put in the elder lady feebly, 
“ though I guess it’ll ruin us, for they charged 
a shilling for two glasses of milk ! ” 

Teodora turned to the landlady, who shook 
her head ominously as she answered stolidly, 
“ There wull be no machine going just 


now, and it’s a good step over the moss 
whatever.” 

A t this hopeless dead-lock the aunt was 
reduced almost to the verge of tears, and the 
niece looked undecided whether to laugh or 
cry, but help came from an unexpected quarter. 

From out of the crowd stepped a slim, 
pretty girl in a trim serge skirt, a short 
jacket to match and a Scotch bonnet set 
rather jauntily on a mass of curly hair. She 
said a few words to the landlady in a low 
tone, and then turned to the travellers. 

“ I’m just the factor’s daughter, Jeanie 
Reay,” she said simply, “ and I’m after 
thinking you might spend the night at 
Tongue House, where we live. It’s big and 
to spare, if you don’t mind it’s being a wee 
bit rough, but it’s better than naething, 
that’s a’.” 

“Why, you’re a perfect angel,” said 
Teodora ecstatically, preparing at once to 
climb down. “ We’ll accept with pleasure, 
won’t we, auntie ? and bless you for ever.” 

The elder lady assented eagerly, and 
having left directions as to their boxes, the 
three set out. Not in silence however, for 
Teodora began at once. 









THE GIRL’S OWN RARER. 


“Is that an arm of the sea?” she asked, 
pointing to the glittering water on their left. 

“ Ou ay ! the Kyle of Tongue! ” was the 
brief response. 

“And what may be the name of those ruins 
on that little knoll ? ” 

“ Caistil Van-itch,” replied Jeanie, adding 
gratuitously, “ They do say it’s haunted. I’ve 
never seen anything myseP, but then I have 
not the second sight.” 

“ What do you call that magnificent moun¬ 
tain behind us ? ” went on the fair American, 
still thirsting for knowledge. 

“ Ben Loaghal! ” Jeanie said quietly, 
giving it the local pronunciation of Loyal. 

“And you live here all the year round? 
My sakes! it must be dull in winter! ” 
Teodora commented. 

“No just sae dull as ye’d think,” replied 
the lassie, a trifle indignantly. “ I’ve the 
house to see to, for mither died five year ago, 
and faither has but me noo, and then we have 
a rare good library here. ’Deed I’ve heard 
leddies and gentlemen frae London itseP say 
it’s a marvel to find such a one in a wee bit 
place like Tongue. Here we are,” she added 
a moment later, as she paused at a pair of 
handsome iron gates admitting them to an 
avenue of really noble trees. 

At the end stood a rambling, dilapidated 
house, into which Jeanie led them by a side 
door, and having shown them into a small, 
sparsely-furnished room, left them alone with 
many apologies. 

The aunt sank into an arm-chair with a 
relieved sigh, while Teodora walked to the 
window and looked out. An old-world 
garden, where fruit, flowers, and vegetables 
lived happily together, met her eyes, and she 
nodded approvingly as she swung round and 
surveyed her relative. 

“ I guess we’ll fix to stay here quite a 
while,” she remarked, “ that is, of course, if 
the girl’s father doesn’t mind. She’s a dear 
little soul, and when she’s excited she gets 
Scotchier and Scotcliier, and it sounds real 
pretty.” 

“I’m sure I’m willing to stop anywhere so 
as I ken have a little peace,” sighed her aunt, 
“ though why you wanted to come to such an 
outlandish place beats me.” 

“ To see the Highlands, of course! ” 
retorted the niece gaily. “ We’d never dare 
show our faces in Amurrica again if we hadn’t 
done Scotland.” 

“ Oh! ” remarked the other sceptically, 
without unclosing her eyes, “ then it has 
nothing to do with that very nice young 
Scotchman we met last year in Switzerland.” 

“ I don’t see why you should think it had,” 
said Teodora impatiently. “ Scotland’s a big 
place, and surely I may want to see something 
of it for it’s own sake.” 

“ Oh, well, I didn’t know,” was the faint 
reply. “ I must say you seemed to like him, 
and he seemed to rather more than like you ; 
but he behaved real queer at last, going off so 
sudden without so much as saying ‘ Good¬ 
bye.’ ” 

The niece frowned and bit her lip, but was 
saved the trouble of replying by the re-entrance 
of Jeanie bearing a tray, which she set on a 
side-table. 

“ Say! ” said Teodora, abruptly turning on 
her. “ Can you let us stop here some time ? 
I’ve kinder taken to the place and you, and 
I’d like to know you both better.” 

“ Oh, but we dinna let lodgiu’s,” exclaimed 
Jeanie, blushing hotly. 

“I know you don’t,” replied the other 
gently. “I "know it was only kindness of 
heart that made you take us in to-night, and 
we’re vurry, vurry grateful; but if you’d talk 
it over with your father and see if you could 
manage to keep us, we’d be your debtors for 
life.” 

“ I’ll see what faither says,” assented 


Jeanie. “ He’s awa’ to Golspie noo to see 
the Duke, but he’ll be back to-morrow.” 

“ What Duke is that ? ” asked Teodora, 
leaving the window. 

“ Why, the Duke of Sutherland ! ” was the 
answer, with a frankly astonished stare at the 
question, for the Duke was the king of this 
part of the world, and much more of a person¬ 
age than the Queen herself. 

Teodora made no comment, but busied 
herself with supplying her aunt with food, and 
then Jeanie showed them a neat bedroom, 
with remnants of bygone grandeur about it in 
the shape of carved oak panelling, where she 
left them for the night. 

Early next morning Jeanie was roused from 
her healthily profound slumbers by a subdued 
knocking at her door. 

“ I’m real sorry to disturb you,” breathed 
the young American’s voice through the key¬ 
hole, “but my aunt, Miss Crater, is taken 
sick, and I want to know where the doctor 
lives.” 

“In Tongue,” replied Jeanie, springing 
lightly out of bed. “ Bide a wee and I’ll 
come oot to ye.” 

In a few minutes she was on the landing 
confronting her guest, who tried to hide her 
evident anxiety under a smiling face. 

“ I’m terrible grieved to be such a nuis¬ 
ance,” the latter apologised, “but auntie’s so 
rarely ill I allow I’m some frightened.” 

“You just gang back to her,” said Jeanie 
decisively, “and I’ll fetch Dr. Barrie,” and, 
wasting no more words, she was off like a 
fleet-footed deer, and before Teodora had time 
to fidget was back, bringing an elderly, kind¬ 
faced Scotchman with her. 

Dr. Barrie declared that there was no imme¬ 
diate cause for alarm, though he looked grave 
over the extreme prostration of his patient, and 
absolutely forbade any idea of travelling for at 
least a week to come. 

This settled the question of their staying, 
and it was Jeanie’s turn to look grave as she 
walked to meet her father’s “ machine ” that 
afternoon. 

The factor saw at once by his little daugh¬ 
ter’s face that somethiug was wrong, and as 
he pulled up to allow her to climb in he 
remarked— 

“ What’s up, Jeanie ? ” 

“Naething, faither, except that I’ve taken 
in twa lodgers,” she replied shamefacedly. 

He allowed himself the brief exclamation 
of— 

“ Hoots, lassie, what for did ye that ? ” but 
then was absolutely still while she poured out 
the whole story, down to the complications of 
the morning. 

“ Weel,” he said, when she paused, “it 
was mebbe the only thing to dae, an’ we 
maun juist bide by the consequences,” and 
not another word, good or bad, would he say 
on the subject. 

Teodora met them as they entered, and 
pleaded so bewitchingly and smiled so prettily 
that the rugged old man fairly succumbed, 
only holding out implacably on one point, 
namely, that they were his guests and must 
consider themselves such. 

Relieved of anxiety on her aunt’s account, 
and satisfied that she need not change her 
quarters yet, Teodora gave herself up to enjoy¬ 
ment, and prepared to explore the gardens. 

In this occupation she insisted on Jeanie’s 
company, and the two girls made a piquant 
contrast, Teodora representing civilisation at 
its highest perfection and Jeanie being left 
much as Nature made her, but still having a 
distinct charm of her own. 

Presently the high red walls were broken 
by a small green door leading right out on to 
the moors, and across the threshold lay a 
lovely collie, who looked up as they approached 
but never moved or so much as wagged his 
tail. 


“ That’s a real handsome dog! ” said 
Teodora admiringly. 

“Ay, is it,” replied Jeanie, adding, “Poor 
Mona, she never stirs from there since her 
maister dee’d. He was my only brither,” she 
went on sadly, “ and shot himself by accident 
on the moors. He gaed oot by this door, and 
Mona was following him, but he told her to 
lie doon there till he came back. He never 
walked in by that way agin, for some gillies 
found him lying face down on the heather and 
carried him in at the front. We tried to coax 
Mona awa’, but she juist wadna’ stir, and 
that’s three year agone noo. We’ve put that 
kennel near, but at first she wadna’ even use 
that, though I think she does noo sometimes. 
She’ll just dee there, I think, obeying her 
maister to the last.” 

Sympathetic tears sprang to Teodora’s eyes 
as she stooped to pat the faithful creature’s 
head ; but she took no notice of her, never 
moving her gaze from the spot where she 
expected her dead master to appear. 

Miss Crater was better next day, and able 
to sit up, so Teodora announced her intention 
after breakfast of going for a walk. 

“ Ye maun juist mind that ye dinna lose 
your way,” said Jeanie warningly. “ Oor 
moors are no like pleasure-parks, and ye micht 
come to harm before ye thocht it.” 

“ Oh, I’m only going down into Tongue 
and over to your ruins of Castle Varritch,” 
was the easy answer, and Jeanie said no more. 

Before starting, it occurred to Teodora she 
would like a companion, and, running to the 
garden, she employed all her arts to induce 
Mona to accompany her. 

In vain ! The dog simply turned those beau¬ 
tiful mournful eyes on her with so human an 
expression that it brought a lump into her 
throat, and then turned them back on to the 
door that hid her master from her. 

In the end Teodora went alone, and spent a 
very happy morning ; and in this way she 
filled in her time most satisfactorily for a 
week. 

Jeanie got so used to seeing her start out 
alone and return safely that she did not think 
it necessary to repeat her warning, and as the 
guest had learnt by experience that her hostess 
was always too busy in the forenoon to accom¬ 
pany her, she ceased to urge it. 

Thus it chanced that Teodora sallied forth 
one morning unchallenged, having a sudden 
fancy to explore the moors outside the garden 
door. 

Passing through the hall, with a book under 
her arm, she snatched up a plaid lying there, 
thinking it would be useful to sit on, and then 
made her way to where the faithful dog kept 
watch and ward. 

“ Good old Mona,” she murmured, as she 
stepped over her, “ you might as well come 
with me. It would keep me from feeling 
lonely.” 

To her surprise, Mona sniffed at the plaid 
on her arm and stepped after her through the 
door, but beyond this, apparently, she could 
not make up her mind to go; and when 
Teodora looked back, after walking some 
distance, the dog was still standing there, 
looking irresolutely but wistfully after her. 

“It’s queer,” thought the girl aloud, step¬ 
ping briskly on, “ that a dog isn’t afraid of its 
motives being misunderstood if it shows it 

loves you, while a man- Wall, as I’m all 

by myself I needn’t mind saying just what I 
mean, which is, that if only Donald McDunn, 
that very nice young Scotchman as auntie 
calls him, had had the courage of his opinions, 
we might be happier than we are.” 

She was amazed on turning to find that 
Tongue House was hidden by a hill she had 
walked over, and, feeling tired, she spread her 
plaid on the heather, sat with her back to a 
boulder, and set herself to read. 

The book was sufficiently interesting to 


“MY HEARTS IN THE HIGHLANDS ” 


absorb her, and slie read until increasing 
dampness in the air made her look up. 

Then, to her dismay, she found herself 
hemmed in by walls of mist, which wrapped 
her in clammy folds and hid the sky from 
sight. 

“ Sakes alive ! ” she cried, springing to her 
feet and catching up the plaid, “I reckon I’d 
better make tracks for home.” But she found 
it easier said than done. 

On sitting down she had not noticed in 
which direction Tongue lay, and had no idea 
where it was ; but, putting the best face on 
the matter, she set out, and it was only after 
an hour’s walking, which resulted in arriving 
at the boulder again, that she owned herself 
beaten. 

“ I guess I’ll call for help,” she said, not 
allowing herself to remember she had not met 
a soul that day, and with all the strength of 
her lungs she shouted, “ Help ! ” 

A distant bark answered, or was it echo ? 
She was not sure, so repeated her cry, and this 
time the bark was unmistakable. She had 
barely time to do more than sob when out of 
the fog dashed Mona, nearly knocking herdown. 

“ Oh, Mona! ” gasped the girl, falling on 
her knees, “ thank God you’ve come! If 
you’ve left your post and disobeyed your 
master it’s to save life, and he’d be the first to 
commend you.” But the dog had no mind to 
waste time in sentiment, and seizing 
Teodora’s dress in her teeth she began to drag 
at it. “ You want to lead me like a blind 
man,” laughed Teodora, having recovered her 
spirits, “ but I know a better plan. Hold on 
a minute! ” and she fastened a corner of the 
plaid to a ring in the dog’s collar. 

Mona submitted, but no sooner was it done 
than she set off so fast that Teodora could 
scarcely keep up with her, and with such 
unerring instinct that she might have been 
following a clue. 

After some time the mist lifted and cleared, 
and Teodora saw she was in a part of the 
district new to her. Majestic mountains 
reared their heads to the sky, and not a living 
being nor a house was to be seen. 

“Talk of adventures,” muttered Teodora, 
“ this appropriates the bakery, but land 
sakes ! I wish I could see a cottage ! ” 

As if in answer they rounded the shoulder 
of the hill, and in front lay a crofter’s hut 
with smoke rising from the chimney. 
Teodora pressed forward and rapped at the 
door. A bare-footed lad in a kilt opened it 
and peered at her. 

“ What’s your wull ? ” he asked. 

“ I’ve got lost in the mist,” said Teodora, 

“ and am tired. I’m at Tongue House, and 
if you’d let me rest and tell me which way to 
go I’d be glad.” 

She never noticed a subdued exclamation 
nor heard a colloquy that followed, but the 
lad stood aside and motioned her to enter. 

The interior was full of peat smoke which 
made her eyes water, but she was conscious of 
a figure rising from a corner and handing her 
a stool, on to which she sank, and of a voice 
saying, “ Hech, lassie, ye’ve come a good 
step.” As she got used to the smoke she 
was able to make out a woman by the hearth 
spinning, the lad hanging over her, and a girl 
beside her. 

The window admitted little light, but what 
it gave was utilised by a man who was 
reading. .Something in his face caught 
Teodora’s eyes, and the next minute she rose, 
exclaiming, “It’s Donald McDunn! ” 

“Ay, is it! ” he answered, laying down his 
book and rising, but taking no notice of her 
outstretched hand. 

“ But how is it you are here ? ” she asked. 
“Are you on a visit ? ” 

“ No,” he replied, “ tins is my home. May 
I introduce to you my mother, my sister 
Elspeth, and my brother Jamie.” 


She looked from him to them and back and 
round the room, and had no words that would 
not have offended by their surprise. He saw 
her difficulty and smiled, then, turning to his 
mother, said— 

“ Mither, hae ye no a few parritch to set 
before the yoong leddy ? ”—taking pleasure in 
speaking as broadly as possible. 

The mother responded in Gaelic and 
hurried into an inner room, whither Elspeth 
and the boy followed. 

The two left alone said nothing, till Donald 
remarked, as he stooped to release Mona from 
the plaid— 

“ It’s three year since Mona left her post, 
but this was her master’s plaid, and the last 
time he used it he came here, so that accounts 
for it.” 

Teodora was saved replying by the entrance 
of a bowl of porridge flanked by oaten cake, 
which she was hungry enough to enjoy in 
spite of her discomfort and Donald’s remark 
as it was set before her—“ It’s rough fare, but 
all we have.” 

Then he walked out, his sister asking— 

“Is it after the machine ye wull be goin’, 
Donal ? ” to which he replied, “ Ay, wull it,” 
and vanished. 

During his absence Teodora tried to enter 
into conversation with his relatives, but did 
not prosper, their English being limited. 

All considered, everyone was glad when 
Donald reappeared in a waggonette with a 
pony in the shafts, which he guided as near 
the door as possible. Teodora jumped up, 
and having thanked Mrs. McDunn and taken 
leave of the children, climbed in, followed by 
Mona, wrapped the plaid round her and 
announced herself ready. 

Not till they got to a road did Donald 
speak, and then it was to say— 

“ I couldn’t get a driver, Miss Crater, or 
I wouldn’t have inflicted my presence on 
you.” 

“Now, why should you say that?” cried 
Teodora. “ I’ve never given you any reason 
to suppose I disliked you ? ” 

“ No,” he replied, “ but I knew we were 
not equal, and as soon as you saw my home 
and family you knew it too, so I would not 
have forced my company on you unless 
obliged.” 

“ Oh,” she exclaimed, “ I’m not so horrid 
as you think, but I was taken by surprise for a 
minute and showed it. Do forgive me.” 

“ There’s nothing to forgive,” he replied. 
“ I knew strangers, seeing me in the world, 
could never understand, and as I could not go 
round telling everyone that my mother was a 
crofter’s widow, I made a vow never to allow 
myself an intimate friend or to fall in love. 
Then when I met you the vow got broken, so 
I fled, a cowardly proceeding, but the only 
course open to me.” 

“You might have waited to hear what I 
thought of the vow,” she said. 

He started, but went on as if he had not 
heard. 

“ I have been tempted to wish my am¬ 
bition had never been realised, for its success 
has made me a hybrid, neither belonging to 
the class above me, below me or my own.” 

“ Don’t say that,” she pleaded. " “Just see 
how famous you are! When I told my 
friends I had met Donald McDunn, they 
turned green with envy.” 

“ Fame is fleeting,” he answered. “ I was 
wild to get on, and our schoolmaster took 
pleasure in teaching me all he knew.” 

“ But you owe most to yourself,” she 
asserted. 

“Why, yes,” he admitted. “I used to 
bring my books on the hillside, and, lying 
in the heather, add to my knowledge until 
neither of us could get any further.” 

“ What happened ? ” she asked. 

“The gentleman who took the fishing 
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heard of me (for I was the ‘ show ’ pupil),” he 
replied, “ and paid for me at a first-class 
school.” 

“And your ambition was realised,” she 
breathed. 

“ It was not all roses and honey,” he 
returned. “ I slaved hard, denied myself 
pleasure, and bore the jeers of my com¬ 
panions until I got a scholarship for 
Cambridge.” 

“ Go on,” she cried. 

“ I pursued the same tactics, eking out mv 
money by contributing to papers. As 1 
wrote about Scotch life and the rage for 
Scotch stories had begun, I was successful, 
and when I left Cambridge, a London editor 
offered me a post on his staff at a salary 
beyond my hopes. The rest you know.” 

“It’s splendid,” she sighed, “but I see 
nothing to be ashamed of.” 

“There is nothing,” he said, “but though 
in London I am Mr. McDunn, the successful 
writer, here I’m Donal, the crofter’s son ; and 
my wife would take my mother’s position, for 
I could never desert my family or my class.” 

“ Of course not,” she agreed, “ but as you 
have no wife I see no reason for worrying.” 

He flushed but continued. 

“I could if I liked put them in a better 
position, but it would have to be far from 
here, and mother could not live away from 
Tongue. Next year I mean Jamie to prepare 
for the ministry, and Elspeth shall have good 
schooling, but beyond that I cannot go.” 

“ And there’s no need, is there ? ” asked 
Teodora. 

“I should have said not, a year ago,” he 
answered, “ but my views have changed. Do 
you know why ? ” 

“ I guess,” she replied. 

“ Then you guess I cannot ask a princess to 
step down from her throne for my sake,” he 
continued. 

“ Maybe it would be for that she’d do it,” 
she whispered. “ Princesses have married 
commoners before.” 

“Let us speak plainly,” he cried. “You 
see what I’ve sprung from. Can you, with 
your Paris frocks and luxuries, think it 
possible that every year you could come to my 
native mountains and live as my mother and 
Elspeth live ? ” 

“ Why not ? ” she asked. 

“ I could not bear it for you if you could for 
yourself,” he returned. “I would not mind 
being called a fortune-hunter, though my 
earnings are enough to prevent it, but your 
people would never consent.” 

“ I have none,” she replied, “ except auntie, 
and she always does as 1 tell her.” 

“ Teodora, don’t tempt me ! ” he cried. 

“ It’s no use,” she answered regretfully. 
“You’re a perfect St. Anthony, and I’d never 
have believed a man would want so much 
persuasion to have me! ” 

Well, then all good resolutions and scruples 
were forgotten, and neither of them knew 
how the next mile was got over. 

“ Say,” laughed Teodora, emerging from 
obscurity, “ it’s well for us that your pony is 
no spryer or I guess we’d be in the bog by 
now.” 

Jeanie and her father were looking out for 
them, and were overwhelmed Avith surprise 
at the result of the adventure. Auntie 
received the neAvs Avith a gentle resignation 
born of habit, and “Mona, the matchmaker,” 
resumed the normal life of a well-bred collie, 
apparently convinced at last that her master 
Avas no more. 

Many problems Avere solved by Donald’s 
mother dying before she could Avelcome her 
son’s bride, and as Elspeth and Jamie came 
south, Mr. and Mrs. McDunn on their annual 
visits to Tongue stayed at Tongue Plouse, 
Avhich, as Teodora laughingly put it, “never 
recovered from the American invasion.” 
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CYCLE POLO. 

Bv N. G. BACON. 


it Polo is the game for me, for without it I should enjoy no exercise 
during the winter months,” said an enthusiastic pupil of Goy’s 
Riding School to me, as I watched for the first time polo being 
played by a trained team of lady cyclists. So interested was I 
in the remark that a photographer’s skill was requisitioned to 
secure pictures of these pupils as they played to illustrate this 
article. 

At a cycle display given by the pupils of the Drill Hall Riding 
School at the Hampstead Conservatoire in aid of some charity, my 
attention was riveted upon the marvellous interest the game excited. 
The play was in no way dangerous or unduly excitable, yet the riders 
proved themselves to be skilled adepts of the wheel, but played with 
no pretence io any fame as trick-riders. The audience followed the 
name with breathless interest, showed their applause when a difficult 
goal was secured by a brilliant performance on the part of the most 
skilled rider, and departed at the finish full of enthusiasm for what to 
them was a cycling novelty. 

When gentlemen joined in the practice the game proved much 
more exciting, and in an hour’s play I counted three buckled wheels, 
one broken spoke, two bent forks, and a tyre partly knocked oil the 
rim. The players, however, accepted the chivalrous and even 
expert assistance of the sterner sex at repairs with little comment, 
and no cycle was put aside as being hors de combat , the damage 
being almost instantly repaired. True, the buckled wheels continued 
to wobble somewhat, and the forks were not quite as straight as they 
might have been ; still, the riders were in no way inconvenienced by 

these trifles. t , , . . 

Mr. Mecredy, of the Irish Cyclist , has published a most elaboiate 
set of rules for the “ Game of Bicycle Polo,” which can be purchased 
for the modest sum of 6 d.; but the following rules have been 
carefully drawn up by experts for a ladies’ or mixed team, as affording 
a good game with little danger :— . 

1. _Toss up for start. Ball to be placed five yards from goal ancl 

dribbled towards opponents. 

2. —Ball must be touched by either opponents’ mallet or wheel 
before a goal can be scored. 


PASSING. 




A SIDE STROKE. 


A BACK-HANDER. 



















CYCLE POLO. 
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3. —Standing still within live yards of 
goals to be reckoned a foul. 

4. —Crossing deliberately in front of or 
“ blanketing ” an opponent is also a foul. 

5. —Players to appeal to referee for a 
foul by holding mallet up in the air. 

6. —Each goal to count ten points, and 
a foul five to side claiming. 

7. —If a ball is “out of play,” it must 
not be put more than two yards into play, 
i.e., it must not be thrown in. 

8. —A player in dribbling may strike an 
opponent’s mallet out of the way. 

9. — No player may reach under an 
opponent’s machine after the ball, as it is 
liable to cause a spill. 

10. —After a goal has been scored, the 
side whom the goal is against starts play 
by dribbling ball from five yards line. 

11. —The referee’s decision to be final, 
and against which there is to be no appeal. 

Before taking part in a match, practice 
under the command of a skilled coach is 
essential, for it is dangerous for any novice 
to play before a practical knowledge of 
the rules and regulations of the game is 
grasped. 

The first desideratum for polo is a suitable 
mount. This should be of a full roadster 
pattern, built low, and fitted with a first- 
class chain (for the strain in fast playing 
is very great), a perfectly reliable brake, a 
plain handle-bar, not more than twenty 
inches wide, so that it cannot strike the 
rider’s knee in taking a sharp turn; a low 
gear, and, for the front wheel, to prevent 
the breakage of spokes, a celluloid disc. 

The proprietors of Madame were so 
deeply interested in the advancement of 
polo as a desirable game for wheelwomen that 
they sought to increase its popularity by the 
formation of a Ladies’ Bicycle Polo Association, 
which was to offer a valuable challenge cup 
or trophy and medals, to be competed for by 
ladies’ clubs. Unhappily for the success of 
this venture, it was discovered that little or 
no knowledge of polo was possessed by the 
various cycling clubs, and, as the expense 
connected with such a scheme was great, it 
had to be dropped for lack of sufficient 
support. It remains, however, to be seen 
whether, once polo is appreciated by our girls 
a-wheel, such a challenge will not be competed 
for by scores of well-trained and expert teams. 
Cycling as a pastime took years to popularise 
itself, but now instead of seeking for a cyclist 
as in a search for a needle in a bundle of hay, 
the hay is conspicuous by its absence, whereas 
the needles are in such superabundance that 
it requires genius itself not to perceive them. 
So may it be with polo. 

The most perplexing question, of course, is 
that of cost. Directly damage to cycles is 
even whispered, the most rash enthusiast runs 
away to tell of the tale of innumerable repairs 
to the dainty wheels so cherished by cycling 
lovers. The fat’s in the fire at once, and no 
polo can be referred to without an overwhelming 
chorus of protestations. 

But to save the wear and tear of expensive 
and unsuitable mounts, each club should own 
specially constructed polo cycles; and it has 
been suggested and worked out in figures that 
is. per player per game would cover the cost 
of cycles and repairs. Only one team of 
players can play at one time, therefore only 
four (or six, if the team is to consist of 
six players) cycles have to be purchased, 
and these should be heavy, therefore cheap, 
machines. It is a sacrilege to ride light, 
dmty, wp-to-date mounts for polo ; in fact, 
these are in every way undesirable if a good 
game is to be enjoyed. These mounts would 
last for some ten seasons, or more, and the 
repairs, if contracted for by an expert mechanic, 
would not be excessive. 

Until the intricacies of the game can be 


A TRY' FOR A GOAL. 


truly appreciated and enjoyed, it is absurd to 
speak in adverse criticism, and even the critical 
onlooker cannot perceive the charm and 
excitement of the play until some knowledge 
is acquired of the various movements. 

This article is penned with the desire to 
re-open the question as to the popularity of 
bicycle polo as a pastime for wheelwomen. 
Hence its tone is of a practical nature. It is 
useless to speak in a strain of enthusiastic 
rapture of a new sport if its enjoyment is 


beyond the purses of more or less impecunious 
cyclists. The questions that naturally rise to 
the lips of the inquirer are, (1) Is it enjoyable ? 
(2) What is its cost ? and (3) Is it dangerous ? 

It is not desirable to contemplate the growth 
and production of a body of trained Amazons 
of the wheel, but in dealing with the question 
of pastimes for our girls in the future, let it 
not be forgotten, as the past is reviewed, how 
much has been done to remove the stupid 
prejudice that existed ten years ago, which 


SAVING A GOAL. 
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MAKING A GOAL. 


retarded the chances of the immediate popu¬ 
larity of what is now recognised as almost a 
craze. It may be that polo will be as much 
despised at first as cycling was. But this need 
not trouble us. Cycling is charming for those 
who can mount and wheel away to revel in 
the delights beyond the garden gate, but 
something should be done to amuse those who 
are for various reasons kept at home. From 
the looker-on’s point of view, polo is full of 
attraction, and, weather permitting, nothing 
can be more welcome than a team of trained 
players to arrive at a garden party to amuse 
and even to instruct the guests of the day. 
Protect the audience from the chance play of 
the ball by means of a bank or a cleverly 
constructed wire gauze, provide chairs in a 
select and comfortable position, and what 
more can be required than a spirited game of 
cycle polo, to be followed with tea, strawberries 
and cream, and other delicacies ? 

A cycling jaunt is all very well, but the time 
has come when a pause is inevitable, for it is 
only the young and spirited who care to rove 
some twenty to fifty miles from the home¬ 
stead, have refreshment at the hotel, and return 
to sleep the sleep of the just. Social life is 
apt to be forgotten in this craze for mileage, 
and it may be that polo will still further 


revolutionise life by 
giving pleasure to 
the stay-at-homes 
in supplying a game 
that can be enjoyed 
both by the on¬ 
looker and the 
player. 

If a really ani¬ 
mated diversion is 
desired, a team of 
dexterous men- 
players might be 
requisitioned, and 
cycles galore can be 
smashed up. But 
let it not be im¬ 
agined that the 
breakage of ma¬ 
chines shows skill. 
It points in the 
opposite direction, 
for a skilled expert 
so cunningly 
handles his mount, 
so nimble is he in 
his agility to avoid 
a spill, and yet se¬ 
cure a goal, that a 
good and even ex- 
citing game is 
viewed with little, 
if any, damage be¬ 
ing done to either 
riders or machines. 
Au Indian expert declared once that no form 
of physical exercise can be less exhausting 
than C3^cling, and in bicycle polo a game is 
secured that gives all the dash and rush and 
impetuous excitement of football without its 
strain. 

Some idea of the game may be gathered by 
a slight reference to some of its terms. Hence, 
“riding off” means riding so close to oppo¬ 
nent on the right-hand side when she is in 
possession of the ball, and between her and 
the goal, as to hamper her in the attack to 
prevent her having a clear shot at the goal. 
It is a perfectly legitimate method of play, 
generally speaking, but it is unfair, or foul 
play, to jostle the opponent so as to scatter 
her over the surrounding district. It is, 
indeed, a most amusing and even animated 
spectacle to watch two players, the one 
endeavouring with all possible skill and 
dexterity to hit the goal, the other working 
and watchiug, as a cat would a mouse, seeking 
by every movement possible to prevent the 
ball arriving at its destination. 

That polo is interesting from a spectator’s 
point of view is proved by the fact that at a 
three days’ tournament in Ireland, given in 
aid of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, some 4,000 visitors were 


present, and ^100 was handed over as the 
result of the play. The audience was said to 
have been appreciative and even enthusiastic. 
The ladies’ game was a decided novelty, and, 
despite the rough day and strong wind, the 
match excited much enthusiasm. The mingling 
of colour in the various costumes added a 
charm that was wanting in the men’s play. 
The rival captains were said to have distin¬ 
guished themselves for skill in play—they 
combined speed and dexterity with excellent 
judgment. 

Surely our English girls are not going to be 
outwitted by those of Ireland ! 

The cost of the game, of course, varies with 
the play, for some players can secure good 
games at a most modest expenditure, whilst 
others, who are wild and even reckless in their 
off-side play, not only damage machines, but 
themselves and their opponents. Statistics 
show that cheap polo mounts can be purchased 
for £9 ; the repairs for five years come to 
about £4 ios., hence it costs some £2 14s. 
per year ; but the cycle should last longer, or 
could be sold at the close of the five years for, 
say, £2, and this makes a further reduction. 
It is possible to purchase second-hand cycles 
for from £4 to £6. 

At first sight polo may appear to be an 
expensive game, but when the figures are 
worked out the cost is not prohibitive. If, 
say, twenty girls pay £2 each, four cycles at 
£9 each can be purchased, and this leaves a 
good balance for repairs, expenses connected 
with the club, and would provide sufficient 
play to satisfy even the most enthusiastic, for 
an hour’s polo makes the strongest rider tired, 
despite the invigoration of the game. 

Before the club is organised, at least four 
players should be coached at a riding school, 
and this costs some two guineas per term. 
With four expert players, one or two per 
team, it should be perfectly easy, by careful 
study and practice of the rules, for the players 
to be taught to play. 

In conclusion, just a word as to dress. 
Skirted riders can and do play polo, but really 
to enjoy the game an unskirted costume is 
preferable. The Viscountess Harberton, of 
the Rational Dress League, advocates the 
starting of trained teams of suitably-dressed 
polo players, for there is no doubt that riders 
can play with more spirit, greater dexterity, 
more enjoyment, and less danger if properly 
attired. The French Culotte costume is 
admirable for such play, and offers unlimited 
variety as to colour and style. The Culottes 
can be made to order, in any material chosen, 
from one guinea at the Jaeger Company of 
125, Regent Street, W., and can be worn with 
any coat, blouse, or Eton. The appearance is 
very similar to that of a short skirt, and they 
are invariably worn by the French and Ameri¬ 
can wheelwomen. 


To be Remembered. 

In Melford Churchyard, Suffolk, there is 
this epitaph:— 

“ Remember, man, whoe’er thou art, 

Not he who acts the greatest part, 

But he who acts the best will be 
The happiest man eternally.” 

Family Names.— Some of our best-known 
family names have origins of which very often 
their possessors arc quite ignorant. Parti¬ 
cularly is this the case with those which come 
from the arms these families originally bore. 
“ Fraser,” for instance, means “ three straw¬ 
berry-leaves.” “ Wolseley” is a wolfs head, 
“ Wyllie,” a fox, while “ Trotter ” is, as might 
be expected, heraldically a horse. And there 
are many others similar. 


VARIETIES. 

Encouragement. 

The late well-known lady-traveller in West 
Africa, Miss Mary Kingsley, had very early in 
life a strong inclination to explore the Dark 
Continent. She asked the advice of an 
experienced friend, and this is all the encour¬ 
agement he gave her— 

“ AVhen you have made up your mind to go 
to West Africa, the very best thing you can 
do is to get it unmade again and go to 
Scotland instead. But if your intelligence is 
not strong enough to do so, abstain from 
exposing yourself to the direct rays of the sun, 
take four grains of quinine every day for a 
fortnight before you reach the rivers, and get 
some introductions to the Wesleyans, who are 
the only people on the coast possessing a 
hearse with feathers.” 


No Need to Clean House. 

“ Why do you always prefer to move into a 
new flat?” asked the matron in the Paisley 
shawl. 

“It saves so much work,” replied the 
matron with the bored expression. “ You 
never have to clean house.” 

“But you get the flat dirty after a time, 
don’t you ? ” 

“Certainly; then’s the time to move into 
another new one.” 

In Persia if a vase or china ornament is 
broken, instead of commiserating the owner, 
he is heartily congratulated, as it is sup¬ 
posed that an accident was bound to happen, 
and it is a matter for congratulation that it 
was not a limb that was broken or a life lost. 
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CYNTHIA’S BROTHER. 

By LESLIE KEITH, Author of “A Little Exile,” “ ’Lisbeth,” “The Mischief-Maker,” etc. 


ten times over to save him from what 
might be a yet heavier cross. If only 
Francie would “keep good!” Then 
she might forget everything and blot the 
memory of that sad night out of her 
life. 

But Francie did not come home when 
he got his leave, and though he had 
the perfectly reasonable excuse of an 
invitation he was anxious to accept, 
Cynthia, who had been laboriously 
building many homes for hope, found 
them all crumbling again in ruins at 
her feet. If she could see him—one 
glimpse of his face would tell her much 
—one whispered word—ah, surely he 
would not deny her that !—would set 
her heart singing. And there was none 
to whom she—so open and frank by 
nature — could tell out its heaviness. 
Honour and pride alike forbade an 
appeal to Archie, who was, besides, 
much absorbed for the moment with an 
old and greatly exacting guardian, and 
she could only remind him, in the notes 
they still exchanged, by some special 
message to her brother, of his promised 
guardianship. But the struggle between 
love and duty must needs tell upon such 
a temperament as hers, and when 
Cynthia grew no rosier, and let her step 
flag when she dreamed herself unseen, 
Sir James took matters into his own 
hands and sent for the Torbridge doctor. 

“Your fears carry you away, James,” 
said Lady Considine, with her chin in 
the air. “ You were just the same with 
poor Margaret. If her finger ached, 
you were in a worry. Young people 
ought to be taught to bear their little 
complaints with fortitude.” 

“ Cynthia has made no complaint. It 
is I who grumble at her pale cheeks.” 

“What else can you expect when you 
encourage her to run out at all hours 
with nothing on her head and not even 
a pair of goloshes on her feet ? The 
wonder to me is that she has not 
developed consumption.” 

“I am thankful,” murmured the 
poor father, “ it is not so bad as that! 
But last week you attributed her want of 
colour to sitting indoors over her books. 
As both indulgences can’t be to blame, 
we may as well give Dr. Smith his 
choice ! ” 

But Cynthia protested so stoutly, and 
with such a fine flush on her cheeks, 
and the brightness of anger in her eyes, 
that there was nothing the matter with 
her, that the doctor was fain to agree. 

“A little run down,” he said, being 
compelled to say something ; “ our 

Devon climate is relaxing in the early 
summer. A week or two at the seaside 
—perhaps. Some nice lively place. 
You would enjoy Ilfracombe, now, 
wouldn’t you, Miss Considine ? ” 

“ Indeed I shouldn’t! ” said Cynthia, 
laughing. “ I hate a dressed-up place ! 
I would far rather go to Lundy Island, if 
you could promise bad weather all the 
time to keep off the trippers.” 

“ I hope the poor man hasn’t many 


such ferocious patients,” said Sir James, 
when the doctor, mollified with cake 
and wine, had gone upon his way. 
“You neaily snapped his nose off, 
Cynthy.” 

“ It could stand shortening,” she 
said, with a laugh of recovered good- 
humour, “ but you were a very bad 
daddy to spring him on me unawares. 
How could I go through the humbug of 
having my pulse felt and my tongue 
examined, when there’s nothing in the 
world the matter with me ! I think it 
must be you who are yearning after 
Ilfracombe gaieties, and are making me 
the excuse ! ” 

But, like all unobservant people, Sir 
James, when he had once allowed his 
fears to be aroused, could not easily 
lull them to sleep again. It came upon 
him with the sudden force of a conviction 
that Cynthia must find it but dull 
travelling on the road of life with two 
pilgrims so much older than she ; and 
when the Rector—taken into his con¬ 
fidence—suggested that she should 
accompany Kitty to Germany, he eagerly 
caught at the proposal. It was purposed 
that Kitty should repair the omissions 
in her education with some knowledge 
of foreign tongues, and the sanguine 
Terrys had visions of France and Italy 
as a continuation of the German pilgrim¬ 
age. In the meantime, some study of 
advertisements, and a lengthened 
correspondence, induced them to fix on 
the establishment of a certain Frau 
Rothmann at Cannstadt, who offered 
unheard-of advantages at an astound- 
ingly low rate. 

“It sounds very cheap,” said Sir 
James distrustfully, examining the Frau’s 
last letter through his gold-rimmed 
pince-nez, as he sat in the Rector’s 
little study. “ Don’t you think, Terry, 
it’s perhaps Aw cheap—food and lodging 
and tuition for a sum that would scarcely 
secure one the services of a good 
housemaid ? ” 

“All Germany is cheap,” said the 
Rector with decision, “and Stuttgart is 
one of the most moderate of German 
towns. Wait till I show you the other 
offers we’ve had—several of them for 
half these terms! We haven’t been 
rash, I assure you, Sir James ; we’ve 
slept on the matter, and I may say we’ve 
dined and supped and breakfasted off it 
for the last three weeks ! ” He laughed 
his hearty laugh. “Dear me—where 
do things disappear to?” He tossed 
over the massed papers on his table. 
“ Those letters have vanished ! ” 

“Nevermind,” said Sir James ; “half 
this sum would certainly mean starvation 
and we can’t allow our girls to face that. 
You won’t think I’m throwing any doubt 
on your choice, Terry, but may I suggest 
that we let the girls give Frau Rothmann’s 
establishment a month’s trial before 
making a definite arrangement ? We 
can trust to their good sense not to 
make imaginary complaints, but as 
Cynthia isn’t very well-” 



CHAPTER XII. 

} YNTHIA strove to 
hide her unhap¬ 
piness, but her 
father’s eyes 
read her face too 
well not to see 
some change 
in it. 

“What’s the 
matter?” he 
asked lightly, 
when she met 
him at the sta¬ 
tion. “Your 
grandmother, I 
know, is quite 
well, for I had 
the last of her commissions only yester¬ 
day. I left Kitty blooming and beaming, 
and the Rector waved his oldest wide¬ 
awake to me across the Oakchester plat¬ 
form. So I can only conclude that some 
beloved beast must be ailing. Don’t tell 
me Grover has let Barnaby Rudge down 
and broken his knees, for I’ve spent all 
my spare cash on books, Cynthy.” 

“ Barnaby is all right, and so are all 
the dear things. And what should 
make you imagine I’m ill, father ? Did 
you ever know me to have anything the 
matter with me since I was in the 
nursery ? ” 

“Too pale a face! You might have 
been dwelling in soot and dust, instead 
of me. Well, I’ve a bit of news for you 
that should act like a tonic. Frank 
hopes to get leave next month, and to 
bring Colquhoun with him.” 

“When did you see him?” she 
asked, bending down to arrange the rug 
about his knees. She had driven alone 
in her little pony-cart to the station. 

“Only yesterday—I was sorry to 
delay, but your brother is a young man 
of many engagements apparently, and 
the interview took as much arranging as 
if he were a crowned head.” 

“I hope he’ll come,” she said, with 
such serious earnestness that Sir James 
laughed. 

“ So that’s it, is it ? The rascal 
doesn’t deserve that you should pine for 
him, Cynthy. He looks very well, and 
makes a brave show in his uniform ; he 
was obliging enough to let me have a 
glimpse of it before he changed, when I 
went to his quarters. He was in capital 
spirits.” 

Cynthia breathed a sigh of relief, and 
yet her own burden was scarcely 
lightened. Herself absolutely true by 
nature, pure-hearted and straight- 
minded, it was no small part of her pain 
to deceive the trusting father from whom 
she had never before concealed her 
smallest thought or plan. When she 
remembered that only his scrupulous 
delicacy had made it possible for her to 
help Francie without question, she wept 
in her bed to think how sadly his trust 
had been betrayed. And yet she would 
willingly have endured her own sufferings 
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“ Certainly, my dear sir! ” the Rector 
agreed, with heartiness; “a very 
sensible idea. We’ve got a capital 
account of it from the German pastor— 
lost, like the others, of course ; why will 
women persist in tidying?—but a man’s 
point of view is apt to be superficial; at 
least, so my wife says—and 1 wouldn’t 
have the poor children unhappy for the 
world.” 

“A little roughing it won’t hurt 
them,” said Sir James, thinking with 
an inward smile that to Kitty, at least, 
this would be no novelty. “ But even if 
they don’t assimilate any mental food, 
they must have enough to sustain bodily 
health.” 

When Cynthia heard of her father’s 
decision, she at first rebelled, but he 
only laughed at her, and v/hen she saw 
that he really adhered to it she yielded, 
and even began to take a very natural 
and wholesome interest in the prospect 
of such entire change. 

“ You’re a terribly untravelled young 
woman,” her father said, “ and we can’t 
have little Kitty crowing over you ! If 
you can pick up a little German, so 
much to the good, but enjoy yourself, my 
dear, and come back feeling glad you 
were born an Englishwoman. Then you 
won’t have gone for nothing.” 

Cynthia laughed. 

“ I can promise you that before I set 
out!” she said. “And I’ll try to 
acquire a German accent and not a 
German waist.” 

“Ah, yes; by-the-by, how much do 
you want for clothes ? ” 

“Not much, dear daddy. I don’t 
want to be a ruinous expense to you, 
and Kitty says our oldest things will 
seem very fine over there, where there’s 
a kind of halo round everything 
English ! ” 

“You have never cost me anything,” 
said Sir James very kindly, “and you 
shall have all you want; I suspect you 


will find yourself obliged to supplement 
a good many things over yonder, little 
comforts and refinements you would 
otherwise miss ; and you may draw on me 
as your banker to any reasonable amount. 
You will know how to let Kitty share 
without wounding any susceptibilities.” 

Kitty was in the wildest state of 
delight when she heard that Cynthia 
was to be her companion, and danced 
her round the room till Cynthia had to 
cry halt for breath. 

“ It’s too lovely ! ” cried Kitty. “ It 
felt like going into the land of bondage, 
to set off alone; for, you see, I'll have 
to grind awfully.” Her charming face 
took on a rare melancholy. “ I’ve got 
to learn, so that I may be able to teach 
if I don’t marry and am left a parentless 
orphan! Can you imagine what it 
would feel like to be what old Peter 
used to call * an indignant gentle¬ 
woman,’ Cynthy ? ” 

“ Easily enough, if you don’t get 
off that pile of stockings, Kitty,” said 
Cynthia, going soberly on with her 
packing. “And you’ll be an indigent 
one if you don’t mend yours ! ” 

“Oh, bother!” cried Kitty, pelting 
Cynthia with them. “I’m meditating 
on my future ; what’s darning as an 
elevating occupation compared to that ! 
Cynthy, I wish you wouldn’t pack up 
your conscience in your box ! ” 

“ Shall I leave it behind, to keep yours 
company ? ” 

“I know what it’ll be!” groaned 
Kitty; “I’ll never be able to be 
comfortably idle for half a minute, with 
you goading me on and poking and 
prodding at me ! And you’ll pretend 
you’ve forgotten your English, when 
my tongue’s just aching for a chatter ! ” 

“ Perhaps I’ll be an orphan old maid 
in want of an occupation some day, 
too.” 

“ Perhaps ! ” echoed Kitty with light 
derision. 


Sir James accompanied the girls to 
town, and would have gone all the way 
with them had not Cynthia, knowing his 
dislike of trains and hurry, succeeded in 
persuading him to let them go alone. 
At the station a surprise met them, for 
shortly before the train started a hansom 
dashed up to the entrance, and out of it 
sprang Archie Colquhoun. He had 
rushed off after morning parade, without 
time to change, and, though rather 
dusty and heated, looked a well-grown 
and manly young fellow in his uniform. 

“It was a near shave ! ” he laughed 
as he shook hands. “ But I bribed 
cabby to fly, and he did it to such 
purpose that I’m ten minutes to the 
good ! ” 

“It was awfully nice of you ! ” said 
Kitty, but Cynthia only looked her 
thanks. 

He managed to have a word apart 
with her as they paced the platform, and 
he placed a little parcel in her hand 
hastily wrapped in paper. 

“From Frank, with his love,” he 
said. 

She. recognised through the torn 
wrapping the morocco case which held 
her mother’s pearls, and the blood 
mounted in a great wave to her forehead. 

“But-” she stammered. 

“It’s all right,” he answered with 
easy cheerfulness. “ You don’t mind 
my knowing? You see, Frank tells me 
everything, and I was to say how 
awfully sorry he was that he had 
bothered you. You know what a 
muddled chap he is about business, and 
he had a resource that had never occurred 
to him. He made me promise to meet 
you and tell you.” 

She did not guess at the time what 
the “resource” was, and he never 
meant her to know. He had succeeded 
in sending her away with a lightened 
heart, and that was all he cared about. 

(To he continued.) 



THE CAROLINE COMPETITION. 


EDITOR’S REPORT. 

The Caroline essays are smaller in number 
than any of those which have preceded 
them, and this may be because there are 
actually fewer readers. who bear the name 
of Caroline than those bearing the names of 
Mary, Elizabeth, Anne, or Catherine. 
Certainly it is not because the Carolines are 
less interested in the competition than the 
Marys and Elizabeths, for the papers sent in 
from far and near are many of them of high 
order and are in some instances accompanied 
by letters stating the enjoyment the writers 
have had in looking up the history of those 
who bear the same name as themselves. 

They tell us with pride that the meaning of 
the name Caroline is “noble-spirited,” and that 
they try to keep this in their minds in every¬ 
day life, that their name is a teacher begging 


them to refuse entrance to anything mean or 
undignified. 

As each set of papers comes in, the Editor is 
more and more glad that he started these 
competitions, for he knows that they have 
given his readers healthful and interesting 
occupation and have brought them into con¬ 
tact with those who have helped to make 
history. This study of human lives cannot 
fail to be of service to our girls, it teaches 
them the causes of success and of failure ; it 
makes them think, which is for us all a great 
advantage. 

One or two of the Caroline papers which are 
exceedingly good in matter and arrangement 
have had to be put on one side because of 
the intensely bad spelling. They sent the 
Editor home quite low-spirited to think that 
he dare not, injustice to the other competitors, 
put them forward for prizes. 


First Prize (£$ 5s.). 

Caroline Gorton Hinde, Wolverhampton. 

Second Prize (£3 3s.). 

Jessie Caroline Bloomfield, Maidenhead. 

Third Prize (£1 is.). 

Lina Simpson Baikie, Mont ford, near Burnley, 
Lancashire. 

Specially’ Good. 

Caroline Alberta Pascoe, Brixton. 

Ada Caroline Hart, Kingston-on-Thames. 

Honourable Mention. 

Carrie B. Fleming, Caroline Warwick, Caro¬ 
line Jane Robson, Caroline Anthony, and 
Caroline Amelia Harvey. 








CHARACTERISTIC CHURCH 
TOWERS OF ENGLISH 
COUNTIES. 
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PART X. 


HAMPSHIRE. 



AMPSHIRE certainly contains 
an unusual number of mag¬ 
nificent churches, most of 
which are as remarkable for 
the examples of early archi¬ 
tecture which they present 
as for their rich and elaborate 
additions and furnishing. 
Winchester Cathedral is of 
course almost too well known to need 
comment. The magnificent Priory 
Church of Christ Church, near Bourne¬ 
mouth, is unsurpassed for its splendid 
screens, chantry chapels, etc. Romsey 
and St. Cross are singularly perfect 
early churches, and Porchester still earlier, and still more 


curious. 

Fine churches are to be found with Norman remains at 
East-Meon, Havant and Andover—works of a later style 
at Winchester College, Basingstoke, Old Basing, the 
chapels of the Holy Ghost and the “ Vyne.” 

Now, it would naturally be thought that a county so 
rich in church architecture would possess many remarkably 
fine church towers, yet, strange to say, this is by no means 
the case, and we doubt whether any county in the south ot 
England possesses so few fine examples. Those which do 
exist are, however, sometimes remarkably characteristic, 
and for the most part of early date. The absence of height 
is a peculiarity common to them all. Winchester Cathe¬ 
dral, which is of fairly rich Norman work, is only 140 feet 
high, and that, for the central tower of a cathedral 555 feet 
long, is very insignificant ! The tower of Christ Church 
(311 feet long) is only 120 feet high; it is Perpendicular 
with pinnacles, but is such a structure as one would find 
attached to a village church in other counties. At Romsey 
Abbey the central tower rises only a few feet above the 
roofs. One of the best examples in the county is St. Cross, 
which is “Decorated,” in date about 1334, but looks much 
earlier, because the old Norman form of tower has been 
preserved. It rises scarcely a cube above the roof and is 
arcaded round the belfry storey exactly in the Norman 
manner. There can be no doubt that the way they had in 
Hampshire of reproducing the proportions and arrangement 
of Norman towers is the reason for the squat, lumpy 
appearance, which is so conspicuous even in the later 
churches. Basingstoke and Old Basing churches, which 
possess fairly large towers of late date, show the same 
peculiarity. The old Priory Church of Southampton has 
a spire, one of the few in the county, but it is superimposed 
upon a tower of squat proportion. Almost the only tower 
in the county which seems to have broken through the local 
tradition is that of Winchester College, which is a lofty, 
graceful Perpendicular tower with square angle-pinnacles. 
What will, however, probably strike the observer more than 
anything in Hampshire is the beautiful Early English work 
to be met with. The two churches at Portsmouth are 
interesting examples, though the one is shockingly muti¬ 
lated and the other (the garrison church) terribly over¬ 
restored. 

Winchester Cathedral, St. Cross, Netley, Beaulieu 
Abbe)’, etc., all possess fine thirteenth-century work. 



ST. CROSS, HAMPSHIRE. 
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THE GIRL'S OWN RARER. 


WHAT WE PAY FOR OUR BOOTS. 

By “THE NEW DOCTOR.” 


PART I. 

F all parts of our 
bodies the feet are 
the most frequently 
deformed. If we 
were speaking of 
London alone, we 
might have said that 
of all parts of the 
body the foot is the 
only one that is al¬ 
ways deformed; for 
it is strictly true 
that you cannot find a normal foot in the 
metropolis. 

There are many reasons for the frequency of 
affections of the feet, and it does not do to lay 
all the blame upon the cobblers, though truly 
those gentlemen are responsible for most of it. 
The foot has naturally a most laborious and 
thankless part to perform, and it naturally 
suffers a good deal in the performance of its 
duty. It is indeed the slave of the body, and 
since it comes but little under the master’s 
observation, it is subjected to the worst ordeals 
of servitude. 

How carefully do you all look after your 
hands ! How often do you wash and wipe 
and scent and caress them ! And how mind¬ 
ful are you of any slight defect or injury to 
them ! And when you go out how carefully 
do you cover them with soft and yielding 
gloves 1 And how much attention do you 
give to your feet ? Are you careful of every 
blemish and every injury that may affect them ? 
And why do you enclose them in rigid prisons 
in which they have not even room to move ? 
Yet at your birth your feet were in very much 
the same condition as your hands, and if you 
took as much care of them as you do of your 
hands, you would be equally well repaid for 
your trouble. Of course as the feet have 
more “ manual ” labour to do, they will always 
be less gainly and more coarse than the hands 
which are intended chiefly for finer work. 

But the feet can be educated to do a great 
deal more than merely to form a base on which 
to stand; and though in civilised countries it 
is not much good educating our feet to per¬ 
form the work of the hands, yet they will well 
repay being properly treated, for they will then 
last longer to do their ordinary work. 

The sole of the foot is a most elaborate piece 
of anatomy, and it contains no less than five 
layers of special muscles for the movements of 
the toes. And what use do we make of these 
muscles ? Are we to believe that they are 
there for no purpose ? It seems as though 
civilisation had answered this question in the 
affirmative, and had instituted a law to prevent 
any use whatever being made of them. 

Have you ever seen a monkey steal a nut 
with its foot ? If you have not, it is well to 
see it as soon as you have an opportunity, for 
it is really very wonderful. The quiet way in 
which the foot is protruded towards the coveted 
object; the stealthiness with which it is slowly 
advanced towards it; the refinement of sen¬ 
sation which enables the foot to feel the nut ; 
the elaboration of the delicate movements of 
the toes; the quiet indrawing of the foot with 
the nut tightly grasped, and the expression 
suggesting, “ It wasn’t me, but the monkey in 
the next cage,” when he thinks he is suspected, 
are really most admirable. 

Although boots are responsible for the great 
prevalence of deformed feet, it is only fair to 
say that for persons who live in towns and con¬ 
tinuously walk on hard, level paving-stones, some 
form of rigid foot-gear is necessary. The great 



fault which we have to find is not with the 
custom of wearing boots at all, but with 
wearing boots of the absurd shape and make 
which we all wear. 

The faults of modern boots are many, and 
each produces its special deformity. 

All new boots, whether tight or loose, tend 
to produce blisters on the feet. The formation 
of a blister above a part which is being chafed 
is an excellent example of the way by which 
Nature accommodates herself to adverse cir¬ 
cumstances and the way that we mistake her 
efforts and thwart her. For a blister is a water- 
cushion which protects the part from the pres¬ 
sure which is galling it. Nearly everybody 
will prick that same blister as soon as she dis¬ 
covers it, and so again expose the part to the 
pressure of the boot. Apart from this obvious 
reason for not pricking blisters is a very much 
more important one, and that is, that if you 
prick a blister you allow germs to get into the 
space where the fluid was. 

And there is nothing that disease germs like 
better than a nice warm moist protected spot, 
such as the raw surface underlying a blister. It 
is easy to get the germs in, for it is absolutely 
impossible to keep the feet clean in the sur¬ 
gical meaning of the term. But it is impossible 
for them to get out, for the hole which ad¬ 
mitted them is much too small, and, moreover, 
it is quickly obliterated. And now what was 
once a protective blister is an unhealthy abscess, 
and often leads to very serious trouble. 

There is a weird tale, which we have all 
heard in our childhood, that lockjaw is pro¬ 
duced by cutting the web between the thumb 
and forefinger. Lockjaw, or tetanus, is an in¬ 
fectious disease due to an organism which is 
frequently found in road dirt, etc. It is not 
produced by the classical cut between the 
thumb and forefinger, nor is there any evidence 
whatever on which the myth could have been 
founded. Tetanus is far more common from 
wounds on the feet than from wounds on every 
other part of the body. Fortunately it is a 
rare disease, for it is one of the most terrible of 
human ailments. 

If by any chance your feet become blistered, 
do not prick the blisters, but keep your feet 
scrupulously clean, and, if possible, remove 
the offending cause. If, however, the blisters 
are so large that they become a serious incon¬ 
venience, then the whole of the skin covering 
them may be removed with scissors that have 
been previously boiled, and the raw surfaces 
dressed with some mild antiseptic ointment or 
gauze. They will then heal in a few days. 

Where the pressure of the boot is of a less 
acute but more continued character, a blister 
does not develop, but a more deeply situated 
collection of fluid, called a bursa, occurs instead. 
These bursas are chiefly found over the joint 
of the big toe, and are "the first stage of that 
most important disease known as “ bunion.” 

There are few affections which are so 
important and so common as bunions, and as 
they are produced by badly-fitting boots, and 
as their cure depends mainly upon attention 
to the boots, we will consider them at some 
length. 

If you look at the foot of a monkey, you 
will see that the great toe is placed almost at 
a right angle to the other toes, just as in man 
the thumb is opposed to the other fingers. 
In man the great toe should not form a right 
angle with the other toes; but the inner 
border of the foot is a straight line until the 
joint of the great toe. The great toe itself 
should bend away from the other toes and 
point inwards towards the middle line of the 
body. 


In most modem boots the inner border is 
pointed in the opposite direction, and so the 
great toe is forcibly flexed towards the other 
toes and away from the middle line of the 
body. In consequence of this, the joint is 
wrenched open and projects as a distinct mass 
exposed to all forms of injury. 

The joints are delicate structures, and 
cannot stand pressure in abnormal positions, 
and so the joint of the great toe is handicapped, 
and is eventually greatly injured. To protect 
the exposed joint from injury, a bursa or deep- 
seated blister develops over the point of 
pressure, and this acts as a water-cushion to 
the joint. If at this period properly-shaped 
boots are substituted for those that caused the 
original deformity, all goes well, and the 
process advances no farther. 

But, as a rule, the pressure of the boot is 
merely increased, and the bursa itself becomes 
inflamed and eventually converted into an 
abscess. If the offending boots are still worn 
this abscess may burst internally into the joint, 
causing complete destruction of the joint and 
a very grave condition, or it may burst ex¬ 
ternally, causing a troublesome sore, very 
likely to produce a great deal of trouble, or it 
may burst both internally and externally, 
which is the worst of the three. 

When once the joint itself has become 
inflamed, the bunion becomes a grave surgical 
affection, and one for which active operative 
treatment is requisite. 

The proper treatment for bunions varies 
greatly with the stage to which the affection 
has advanced. In the early stages simply 
wearing properly-shaped boots will prevent 
the affection from progressing. Between this 
state and that in which the joint has become 
destroyed, rather more rigorous treatment is 
required, the patient having to take to her 
bed and hot lotions, etc., applied to her foot. 
When the bursa has become an abscess, it is 
necessary to open it without delay. 

The later stages of bunions require very 
active treatment, for the condition is one 
which not only cripples the subject, but may 
even destroy her life. Various forms of 
operation are performed for the condition, and 
though it cannot be said that any one is 
perfect, the results obtained by certain 
operations are veiy satisfactory. The one 
most commonly done now is to excise the 
joint altogether. The procedure is not very 
difficult, and there are no special dangers in 
connection with it. 

In all cases of bunion, in whatever stage, 
attention to the boots is imperative, and no 
form of boot or shoe which presses upon the 
joint should be worn on any account. There 
are several places in London where boots 
shaped more or less like the human foot can 
be obtained. 

Massage is often useful for bunion in the 
early stages, but later on it is useless. Hot foot¬ 
baths are very serviceable in this, as in every 
other disease or injury to the feet, strict 
cleanliness being the first essential of all 
surgical treatment. 

People do not think enough about bunions, 
and allow them to drag on for years without 
treatment. But the condition is one which is 
not only very painful, but is also really serious, 
and it should always be attended to as soon 
as possible. 

It is not often that a bunion develops upon 
any toe except the great toe, and the reason 
for this is fairly obvious. But now and again 
an exactly similar process occurs on the little 
toe or the last joint of the second toe. 

Another very tiresome trouble which often 
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arises from wearing badly-fitting boots, is 
ingrowing toe-nail. In this complaint the 
end of the toe-nail grows into the pad of flesh 
at the extremity of the toe. As the result of 
this a chronic sore or crack develops a short 
distance before the end of the toe ; and at 
every step or movement the nail is driven into 
the sore place, thus aggravating the trouble. 
Ingrowing toe-nail is one of the most painful 
affections of the feet, and one for which relief 
is necessary. 

Not only is the disease exceedingly painful, 
but the crippling produced by it may be so 
severe as to render any movement of the feet 
or toes almost impossible. Like most other 
diseases of the toes it is more common on the 
great toe than on all the rest; and its cause is 
the same as the cause of bunion, namely, 
pressure of the boot forcing the toe inwards. 
Consequently it is more common in persons 
who wear pointed boots than in those who wear 
square-toed boots. The milder varieties of 
ingrowing toe-nail may often be remedied by 


keeping the nail very carefully trimmed, the 
greatest possible care being taken that there 
are no angles or irregularities along its edge. 
Where there is a definite sore or crack this 
treatment is not sufficient, but must be com¬ 
bined with antiseptic lotions or powders to 
keep the crack clean. If any dirt gets into 
the crack—and we have told you that the 
germs of the most virulent diseases readily 
find their way into cracks and abrasions about 
the feet—very serious trouble may occur, 
which may require months of rest before 
health is restored. A method of treating 
ingrowing toe-nails, which is now veiy much 
in vogue, is to insert a small piece of cotton¬ 
wool under the edge of the toe-nail to prevent 
the nail from digging into the flesh. This 
simple procedure is readily done after a few 
trials, and gives most excellent results. 

When an ingrowing toe-nail is really very 
bad and is interfering not only with comfort 
but also with the general health, as it does 
when it produces much crippling, by far the 


best treatment is to have the nail removed. 
This can be readily done by any medical man, 
and produces about the same amount of pain 
and occupies about as much time as drawing a 
tooth. It can easily be done under cocaine, 
or, in very nervous patients, under nitrous 
oxide gas. 

Producing symptoms not unlike ingrowing 
toe-nail, and being liable to much the same 
dangers and complications, are the small 
punctures which are produced by wearing boots 
with nails sticking up in them. We need 
scarcely have mentioned anything for which 
the remedy is so absolutely simple, except 
that most severe mischief may result from 
these small places if they are not immediately 
seen to. The boots are always swarming 
with germs, and every wound of the foot, 
however trivial it may be, is liable to be¬ 
come the door by which the most serious 
and fatal of the microbic diseases enter the 
body. 

(To be concluded.) 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


STUDY AND STUDIO. 

Woodsidi:.— Your friend is so young we feel reluctant 
to criticise her work harshly. “ Seem ” and 
“ mien ” do not rhyme. Lord Byron’s words, 
“ Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean, roll,” 
are recalled by the first line, 

“Roll on, roll on, thou mighty deep.” 

“ Splash ” is too insignificant an expression after 
this exhortation. All these are faults of inexpe¬ 
rience, and the poem will quite pass muster among 
those we receive. 

Ethel W.—Your brother’s lines show appreciation 
of Nature, and we should not consider it waste of 
time for him thus to practise metrical composition 
if he is so inclined in leisure moments. It will 
probably do him good to cultivate his powers of 
expression and observation. There are many 
technical errors. “ The sun has passed the mid¬ 
region of heaven ” is a faulty line, and in “ Dawn ” 
the metre is incorrectly attempted. “June ” is the 
best of the four specimens. 

Chestnut Burr. —As there is a “leaving scholar¬ 
ship ” of £30 for three years in connection with 
the school where you are at present, we should 
strongly advise you to compete for it. You might 
also write to Frank Spooner, Esq., Shire Hall, 
Bedford, for particulars of County Council Scholar¬ 
ships. If you wish to obtain the B.A. of London, 
you must first pass the London Matriculation, then 
the Intermediate Arts, then the Final B.A., and it 
will take you three years. The Registrar of 
the University, South Kensington, London, S.W., 
will give you all information. You can be pre¬ 
pared for these examinations either by correspond¬ 
ence (University Correspondence College, 32, Red 
Lion Square, W.C., the University Examination 
Postal Institution, 27, Southampton Street, Strand, 
W.C.), or by personal tuition, and we are sure in 
the town you mention you will find abundant 
opportunity for the latter. 

Our interested reader, Winifred Ayrton. —Write to 
-Miss Millard, Teddington, Middlesex, asking for 
what price she can procure you a second-hand 
edition of some book on heraldry. We are inserting 
your request. 

Typist. —Your first sentence should read, “ If I 
were she.” Your second is quite correct. 

Musicus (self-taught).—One question is our limit 
[vide Rules). We think that the book for which 
you are inquiring must be Charles Halle’s Prac¬ 
tical Pianoforte School , for teaching the piano 
from the very beginning. It consists, as you say, 
of five parts, and is published by Forsyth Brothers, 
267, Regent Street. 

OUR OPEN LETTER BOX. 

Nerina asks the name and source of the hymn in 
which the following lines occur— 

“ While to the Cross I cling, 

Rest is sweet at Jesu’s feet, 

While onward faith 
Keeps winging.” 

Irene asks for the author and title of an Italian song 
in which the name “ Margherita ” frequently re¬ 
curs. Irene has heard it sung by Italian gipsies in 
the streets. 

Elocutionist (Putney) inquires for the words of a 
poem entitled, “ If You Only Knew.” 


E. K. W. asks for the author and composer of a song 
she heard twenty-five years ago. It contains these 
lines— 

“You ask me where I found my ditties, 

I go seeking now, you know; 

It was down by yon church steeple 
In the land of long ago.” 

Can anyone tell Toby where to find an old hymn, 
“ Owe no man anything but love ” ? The last line 
of one verse is— 

“ Content to owe it yet.” 

Arta inquires for a poem by Austin Dobson, of which 
two lines are— 

“ I longed that, rather than sever, 

The train should shriek into space.” 

Amelia M. P. says the piece she wants, “ Incom¬ 
plete,” begins— 

“ I think the words that are sweetest 
Are the words that are never said.” 

Can any reader help her? 

Reseda (Genoa) will be grateful for the full title 
aud the name of the Editor of Plays for Girls and 
Boys , published more than twenty years ago in 
pamphlet form. 

Spero Meliora is anxious to know the composer of 
a song entitled “ A Winter Love Song.” 

Miss Ashdown thanks A. O. A. for so kindly sending 
a copy of “ The Sailor’s Grave.” 

Elizabeth J. Harris answers E. H. Scott by 
referring her quotation to a poem by Lydia H. 
Sigourney, entitled “The Funeral at Nazareth.” 
It is published in a little book entitled, Scenes in 
My Native Land (dated 1844). Our correspondent 
kindly sends us a copy of the poem. 

Heartsease inquires for the whereabouts of a quota¬ 
tion, which strikes us as not very poetical or 
grammatical— 

“ I often think in my own heart, 

When it lies nearest me, 

That the worst man 1 ever knew 
Was a better man than me.” 

Elocutionist asks where she can obtain the words of 
“ The Game of Life.” 

“ Heliotrope” is informed that “The Two Church- 
builders” is the title of a poem by John G. Saxe. 
It is printed inter alia in an accessible collection 
of Legends and Ballads , Tales and Sketches , 
Moral , Religious aud Didactic , edited b} 1 Alfred 
H. Miles, and published by Hutchinson & Co. If, 
however, “ Heliotrope ” has any difficulty in pro¬ 
curing it, “ W. J.” will be pleased to send her a 
typescript of the verses if she will publish her 
address in the “ G. O. P.” A Cornish Girl also 
offers a copy of the poem, and says it is to be found 
in the July number of Mothers and Daughters , 
1894, edited by Mrs. G. S. Reaney. Elizabeth J. 
Harris refers it to the A 1 Reciter , part 3. 

Lettuce inquires where the following verse is to be 
found, and who is the author— 

“ From vintages of sorrow are chiefest of joys dis¬ 
tilled ; 

And the cup that’s held for healing is oft at 
Marah filled. 

God leads to joy thro’ sorrow, to quietness thro’ 
strife, 

Thro’ conflict unto victory, thro’ death to endless 
life.” 


Stella inquires for the author and publisher of a 
story called Self and Self-sacrifice. 

Amabel McDonald suggests to C. Winifred James 
that the tale she wants is “John Grumlie,” to be 
found in any good collection of Scotch songs. The 
opening verse is after this fashion— 

“John Grumlie swore by the licht o’ the moon, 
And the green leaf on the tree, 

That he could do more work in a day 
Than his wife could do in three.” 

R. M. L. inquires for a recitation called “ Sweet 
Watercresses.” 

Marianne inquires for a book called Rainbow 
Stories , containing “The Giant’s Grave” ; also a 
book called The Mysterious Marriage. 

Elspeth Crawford asks for the source of the fol¬ 
lowing lines— 

“ Children, think how, when the nations gather 
round the mighty throne, 

He who gave His life for others will claim 
Johnnie as His own.” 

Jane Stirling suggests to Dora Bolton, St. Peters¬ 
burg, that the complete edition of The Old Old 
Story (“The Story Wanted,” “The Story Told”) 
was published by Hatchards, 187, Piccadilly, Lon¬ 
don, W., and our correspondent, whom we thank 
for her information, believes that the edition, with 
author’s music, costs sixpence. 

Daphne is answered by MissNorah Polkinghorne, 
who refers the quotation to Charlotte Yonge. The 
complete verse is as follows— 

“ Whene’er you speak of those that are away, 
Suppose them listening to all you say; 

And if you cannot well with truth commend, 
By silence prove yourself to be their friend.” 

E. H. N. is again answered by M. E. B., Irish 
Shamrock, Violet, M. A. Osborn, Matilda 
Rutland Smith, Rosamund, Helen Price, Molly 
B. The author of “ Sir Evelyn’s Charge ” is Mar¬ 
garet Isabella Arden, and it is published by Hunt 
& Co., 12, Paternoster Row. An anonymous cor¬ 
respondent says that it is published by Hodder and 
Stoughton. 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Snowdrop, c/o Miss Watters, Old Derrig, Carlow, 
Ireland, aged 18, would be glad to correspond with 
Golden Rod. 

“ Ulster Girl” would like a French correspondent 
of about 14, each to write in the language of the 
other, and return the letters corrected. 

Miss Natalie Gorainoff, Russia, St. Serge St., 
St. Petersburg, No. 24, Log. 4, would be grateful if 
any nice English girl would write to her. 

Jeanie Carmichael, Netherton, Greenock, N.B., 
aged 14, wants a correspondent who, like herself, 
collects and presses wild flowers, and would ex¬ 
change them. 

Would some French girl send her name and address 
to this column as a correspondent for Marguerite, 
aged 18, who writes us a pleasant letter, and has 
studied French for several years ? Bellona (who 
does not say if we may print her address) also 
wishes for a French correspondent, aged about 17. 

“ Khaki ” wishes to correspond with an Irish or 
English girl, living in Italy, interested in art. 

Flavia wishes to correspond with a “nice French 
girl ” of her own age (14). 
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THE GIRL'S OWN PAPER, 


The following- are names of readers wishing to ex¬ 
change picture post-cards.—Miss J. E. Bennett, 
63, Boston Road, Brentford, Middlesex (London 
for foreign cards); Miss Millicent M. Craven, 
Rocklands, Kendal (Lake views offered); Miss J. 
Niblett, Upham, Ledbury; Miss Carr, 12, Bris¬ 
tol Terrace, Beech Grove, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 
Miss Stella S. Panajotopulo, Zante, Ionian 
Islands, Greece (Zante and Greek cards for those 
from England, Scotland, Ireland, Germany, Russia 
and India); Miss Grace Mannins, Kenilworth 
College, Hastings, and Miss K. Tizard, Netlierton 
House, Weymouth, Dorset. 

Miss Jeanne M. Macphail, 29, Lewisham Park, S.E., 
wishes only to exchange foreign, Scotch, and Irish 
pictorial post-cards. 

Miss Bennett thanks the readers who have exchanged 
cards with her. 

Miss Edith Walpole, 58, Talgarth Road, West 
Kensington, London, W., begs Miss Marie Jean 
Solari of Smyrna to send her full address. 

Miss Millicent M. McClatchie, 62, Edith Road, 
West Kensington, asks stamp-collectors to write 
to her, as she has a good many Chinese, Japanese, 
and mixed stamps. 

Miss Winifred Ayrton, 62, Edith Road, West 
Kensington, London, wishes to exchange picture 
post-cards with a girl living in Rome. 

“ Ivy,” an Irish girl of good family, would like to 
correspond with Golden Rod. 

Miss S. A. White ley, 12, Orchard Street, Darwen, 
Lancashire, would like to exchange view post¬ 
cards with girls abroad. 

Miss Jenny McGeachy, Thamesville, Ontario, 
Canada, asks for a Scotch girl correspondent, 
aged 15 or 16. 

Miss Gertrude Coiur, 71, Fulham Road, South 
Kensington, London, would like to correspond with 
a French girl, each to write in her own language. 
Miss Elsie M. Turner, 3, Vernon Road, Edgbas- 
ton, Birmingham, also inquires for a French corre¬ 
spondent, from 20 to 24 years of age. 

Miss M. Harding, 625, King Street, London, Ontario, 
Canada, would be pleased to exchange post-cards 
and correspond with any girl of her own age (20) in 
any foreign country, and is also anxious for a 
correspondent from Jersey. 


MEDICAL. 

Elga. —The true sweetbread is the pancreas of the 
sheep or lamb. It is one of the most readily 
digested of all solid foods, for it possesses the 
power of digesting itself to a certain extent. 
Sweetbreads would be one of the most valuable 
articles of diet in sickness if it were not for their 
great expense, which prevents any but the wealthy 
from obtaining them. There is another gland also 
called the sweetbread, but more commonly the 
“ throat sweetbread,” which is the thymus gland of 
a lamb or calf. This is a most indigestible gland, 
and one that must on no account be given in 
mistake for the true sweetbread. Tripe is another 
food which possesses the power of being able to 
partially digest itself. It is a very good and 
wholesome food, and as it is cheap, it can be 
obtained by most persons. If it is given to an 
invalid with a feeble digestion, it must, of course, 
be served without onions. Liver is a highly 
nutritious food, but is very indigestible, and, though 
it is undoubtedly a very desirable diet in some 
forms of disease, the difficulty with which it is 
digested stands very much-in the way of its ever 
becoming an important item in the dieting of the 
sick. In some wasting sicknesses, where it can be 
digested, it is a very valuable food, producing 
increase in the weight and general improvement in 
the nutrition of the patient. Like liver, kidneys 
are indigestible, though very nourishing. Unlike 
liver, however, they have no special value as food, 
and so are not much used in the feeding of the sick. 
Calves’ or sheep’s hearts are considered a great 
delicacy by some persons. The meat of the heart 
is very firm and hard, and is therefore difficult to 
digest. It has no dietetic value over other meats, 
and is little used in the diet of sick persons. The 
fresh tongues of the animals whose meat we usually 
eat consist of fairly firm muscular tissue. As food 
the) r are very valuable and much esteemed. Sheep’s 
tongues form excellent food for persons who, though 
desiring a full meat diet, cannot tackle the more 
solid joints. Ox-tongues are less digestible than 
sheep’s tongues, but are nevertheless excellent 
diet. The smoked tongues of the pig, ox, sheep, 
reindeer, and deer can all be obtained in London. 
They form most excellent food, and are not so 
indigestible as one would at first have suspected. 
They must be well soaked before being boiled, and 
cooked with great care. Indeed, in the dieting of 
sick persons, the cook is of more importance than 
the foodstuff, and a good cook is often of more 
value to the invalid than either the doctor or the 
nurse. 

L. D.—The steriliser you refer to is safe and satis¬ 
factory, though, of course, all sterilisers are some¬ 
what troublesome to look after. It is no good 
having the machine unless you keep it scrupulously 
clean. The old-fashioned milk-sterilisers, consisting 
of a china vessel inside a tin vessel filled with water, 
were fairly satisfactory, but were not so good as 
the more modern instruments. 


A Martyr. —In the treatment of gout of all kinds 
and degrees of severity there is no point of greater 
importance than attention to diet. Gout is one of 
those diseases which are intimately connected with 
foods, and a thorough knowledge of its causes and 
nature can convince anyone that by suitable diet 
the gouty process can be kept more or less in 
check. Gout is due to the presence of certain 
bodies in the blood—extractives, they are called, 
because they are the waste products abstracted 
from the tissues of the body. Now in health these 
extractives are got rid of as soon as they are 
formed; but in gout a hitch occurs, and they 
remain in the blood longer than they ought to. 
The chief of the extractives is uric acid in com¬ 
bination with soda, forming urate of soda, and it is 
the presence of an excess of this salt which is the 
most conspicuous feature of gout. Of the dieting 
of gouty persons much nonsense has been talked, 
and various persons have drawn up diet sheets for 
gout which obviously proclaim that their writers 
had no knowledge of the disease which they were 
treating or of the person who had got the disease. 
The treatment of disease is not the simple matter 
that it is supposed to be; what suits one patient 
may kill another, and so it is impossible to state on 
paper more than the bare outlines of medical 
treatment. From what we have said above it is 
obvious that the chief item in dieting gout is to 
reduce the extractives to a minimum. How can 
we do this ? Most people will say at once, by 
knocking off meat diet. Yes, you can do it that 
way. But these same people will feed their gouty 
patients on soups and meat essences, which are 
simple solutions of extractives, containing all the 
elements of meat which are injurious to the gouty, 
and nothing which is necessary for the nutrition of 
the body. Gouty persons should not take soups, 
or meat essences, or gravy, etc., except for special 
reasons. All sauces, chutney, flavourings, and all 
highly-flavoured entrees should be taken out'of the 
diet of the gouty. Most of the meat flavourings 
arc due to extractives, and therefore must not be 
taken. Meat is certainly not contra-indicated in 
gout, but it should be taken in moderation. Boiled 
meats, poultry, and boiled fish are preferable to 
roast meats, because, since the extractives are 
soluble in water, boiling reduces the amount of 
extractives contained in the meat itself. Fish and 
poultry are excellent diet for the gouty. Game 
should only be taken in small quantities. Greasy 
foods, such as goose, pork, etc., should not be 
eaten. Owing to the dyspepsia that so frequently 
accompanies gout, farinaceous foods should not be 
indulged in too freely. Eggs, milk, butter, and 
light pudding are allowable, but rich or highly- 
spiced sweets are as bad as entrees. Toast is 
better than bread. New’ bread should not be 
taken. Special dietetic foods for the gouty are, in 
our opinion, worthless. Fresh vegetables may be 
taken in any amount, except such as contain 
excess of sugar or starch—carrots, parsnips, etc. 
Brussels sprouts, French beans, and spinach are 
the best vegetables for the gouty. Tea and coffee 
may be taken, but not cocoa. The mineral waters, 
both artificial and natural, are excellent for gout, 
and they may be partaken of in any quantity. Of 
the natural waters Vichy is the most generally 
useful in gouty conditions. 

Rule Britannia. —Puffiness under the eyelids is a 
symptom met with in a very large number of 
complaints, several of which are common. Local 
conditions of the eyes themselves can produce 
puffiness. Reading small print, or in a bad light, 
or with the light shining into one’s eyes, etc., 
especially if the refraction of the eyes is not normal, 
may cause puffiness. Another very common cause 
is late hours, especially if the eyes have been used 
a great deal by artificial light. Any injury to the 
eyeball or any disease of the eye itself produces 
puffiness of the eyelids. Then there are certain 
general diseases connected with this symptom, the 
commonest of which is amemia. Bathing the eyes 
in warm solution of boracic acid, to which a little 
compound tincture of lavender lias been added, 

will reduce the puffiness, whatever may have been 
its cause; but, of course, the treatment or sup- 

. pression of its cause is necessary to prevent it from 
recurring. 

I. de P. I.—You can obtain an atomiser from any of 
the larger chemists’ shops in London. The price 
would be about four shillings. The form of deaf¬ 
ness from which you suffer is one that is not easily 
cured, and one from which recovery is always 
doubtful. 

A. M. F.—We advise you to use a little brilliantine 
for your hair. Apply a small quantity of the 
preparation to your scalp with a piece of sponge 
two or three times a week. 

Well-wisher. —It is impossible to say whether you 
are too heavy or not without knowing your height, 
for the weight varies far more with the height than 
it does with the age. Eight stone eight pounds is 
not excessively heavy for an average girl of fifteen 
years. 

Annie Rundle. —We advise you to go to your 
medical man again, for it is impossible for us to 
tell you anything definite about your symptom. 
Specks floating before the eyes are common enough 
in liver attacks, or, indeed, in dyspepsia of any 
sort; but in such cases they do not often last for 
long. 


An Earnest Inquirer. —From what you tell us we 
do not think that your opinion about your friend’s 
malady is likely to be correct. Tuberculosis of the 
bowels is not common as a primary disease in 
adults. In children it is not uncommon, but in 
adults, when it occurs, it is almost always as the 
last page in the history of tuberculosis. From your 
account we think it far more likely that she is 
suffering from disease elsewhere—possibly of her 
spine—but no one could give a definite opinion 
without personally seeing the case. 

Sixteen. —Bay rum is often very useful when the 
hair comes out in considerable quantity. It is best 
if applied very sparingly and only to the roots of 
the hair. February 27th, 1883, was a Tuesday. 

Costermonger. —There is no doubt that fish is one 
of the most important and desirable foods of man. 
A fish diet contains every essential to health and 
vigour, and is not open to the objections to a meat 
or purely vegetable diet. As compared with 
butcher’s meat, fish is less nutritious, and contains a 
greater percentage of water, but it is more digestible 
and contains fewer extractives. Not all fish are 
equally digestible; salmon, herrings, mackerel, eels, 
and many other fresh-water fish are not at all 
readily digested. The most digestible fish are 
whiting, sole, plaice, turbot and cod. Fish is more 
digestible when boiled than when fried. In dieting 
persons on fish, it must be remembered that fish has 
only about half the nourishing power of meat, weight 
for weight, and therefore a large quantity of fish is 
required. The great objection to a fish diet is the 
expense of variety. There is no diet so costly as a 
varied fish diet, and for this reason it is difficult to 
keep most persons on a fish diet for long. AVithout 
great variety and exceedingly good cooking, most 
persons tire of fish in a very few days. Still, there 
is no doubt that a constant fish diet is the best 
diet for very many chronic invalids. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Georgie.— We gave an article on the subject of 
spelling in a recent volume. The relative positions 
of the vowels “e” and “i” prove a difficulty to 
many. It is a simple rule, apart from any gram¬ 
matical one, that the letter immediately following 
a “ c ” (of these two letters) in the sequence.of the 
alphabet is an “ e,” not an “ i,” and so, as a general 
rule, it does in words. Amongst the exceptions 
we find “conscience,” “science,” and “society.” 
When following any other letter, the “ i ” precedes 
the “ e.” For example, note the words “ deceive,” 
“ receive,” “perceive,” etc., and in the other case, 
“believe,” “retrieve,” “aggrieve,” “niece,” etc. 
There are exceptions however, as in the words 
“ forfeit,” “freight,” “ leisure,” “ seize.” We coun¬ 
sel you never to fail to look out every word in a 
dictionary about the spelling of which you enter¬ 
tain the least uncertainty. To spell well, write a 
free well-formed hand, express yourself grammati¬ 
cally, and to be well grounded in geography, is far 
more essential, as a general rule, than to acquire 
any amount and every description of accomplish¬ 
ment. Next to these, to acquire conversational 
French, is one of the essentials for any woman in 
society. 

Shine. —It is impossible to lay down any hard and 
fast rule as to the outfit for a girl going to a 
school. The mistress in many cases sends a list 
of things she requires every girl to have every 
term. The season must decide much, as well as 
the age of the pupil. This you do not name. In 
winter and early spring a good warm every-day 
homespun, with warm blouse or bodice of the 
same, and outside jacket to match, and aprons to 
keep the dress clean in school, would be indispen¬ 
sable ; a best frock for Sundays would be required, 
gloves, house and outdoor shoes, and under¬ 
clothing just as would be requisite at home. 

Melita. —There is the “ Scottish Female Domestic’s 
Benevolent Association,” which gives grants of 
money ; address Miss Johnstone of Alva, the Myre- 
toun, Menstrie, N.B.; also the “Friendly Female 
Society,” asylums at Albany Road, Camberwell, 
S.E., and Stockwell Park.Road, S.W., for women 
upwards of sixty with income of less than eight 
shillings a week, secretary, Mrs. Cordeaux, Wood-' 
ford Green. 

Winnifred Arathoor.— We recommend you to 
communicate with the honorary secretary of the 
“ English Ladies ” Orchestral Society, Mrs. R. 
Nicholson, 32, Cadogan Square, S.W. The society 
is formed of amateur and professional performers 
under a professional conductor. Amateur members 
pay an entrance fee of 10s. 6d., and an annual 
subscription of £1 is., unless country members, 
whose subscription is only 5s. There is also “ Lady 
William Lennox’s Orchestra,” 40, Elizabeth Street, 
Eaton Square, S.W. This is a society of amateurs 
only, from twenty-five to thirty performers, chiefly 
on stringed instruments. Concerts are given for 
charitable objects and, by invitation, to private 
houses. To this institution the fee of members 
amounts to £1 is. annually. 

Minerva. —Throughout the continent of Europe one 
universal time is kept, unvaried by locality. When 
it is 12 noon at Greenwich, it is 1.15 p.m. at Cape 
Town, and 6 p.m. at Calcutta, for there is no 
arbitrary scale of time-keeping extending further 
than Europe (Great Britain excepted), and the 
real time is kept all over the world. 
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THE PASSION PLAY AT OBER-AMMERGAU. 


Nestled among the Bavarian mountains is 
the quaint old-world village of Ober-Ammer- 
gau. During the present summer, tens of thou¬ 
sands will make a pilgrimage thither; great 
numbers of English and Americans, as well as 
Germans, will journey to this remote spot. 
These will not be attracted chiefly by the 
beautiful mountain-scenery, or by the remark¬ 


able palaces which the mad king Louis II. 
equipped in Southern Bavaria ; but because 
Ober-Ammergau stands alone among the 
villages of Christendom as having a religious 
history which finds its appropriate expression 
in the world-famous Passion Play enacted 
every decade. 

Now I must frankly confess that when, ten 


years ago, I was invited to accompany a friend 
on a Continental tour which should include 
the Passion Play, I was in the first instance 
more attracted by other parts of the route 
suggested than by the actual representation at 
Ober-Ammergau; indeed, a Puritan of Puri¬ 
tans, I had some doubt as to whether it was 
quite right that the most sacred events in the 
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world’s history should be represented dramati¬ 
cally. But I soon found that, whatever might 
be the cause, the Ober-Ammergau representa¬ 
tion had appealed to many devout souls of 
every section of the Church. And here I 
ought at once to say that the impression made 
on myself was so unequivocally helpful that I 
would unhesitatingly urge all adult Christians, 
and especially those who are called upon to 
teach others, to endeavour to gain the insight 
and inspiration which the Passion Play has 
brought to so many. 

The Play can only be understood through 
its history, and in connection with the unique 
spirit of the villagers who take part in it. As 
is well known, in the Middle Ages, when books 
were rare, mysteries and miracle plays were 
largely employed as vehicles of religious 
instruction ; many of these became vulgarised, 
grotesque and unworthy of their theme, and 
most of them were suppressed about the time 
of the Revival of Learning. 

In 1633, largely as a result of the terrible 
thirty years’ war then raging, Southern 
Germany was devastated by a plague. As in 
the visitations of the Black Death, whole 
families were swept away. In one village 
only two married couples were left. Ober- 
Ammergau enforced rigid quarantine and 
escaped the pestilence for a time ; but one day 
a labourer, Caspar Schuchler, who had been 
working in a plague-stricken village, came 
home to Ober-Ammergau to see his wife and 
children ; in two days he died, and in the next 
thirty-three days eighty-four of the villagers 
perished. It seemed as though the commu¬ 
nity was doomed to absolute destruction. In 
their deadly plight the inhabitants met, made 
solemn confession of sin, and vowed that, if 
spared, they would every ten years represent 
the Passion of the Lord; then, says the local 
chronicler, “ from that hour the plague was 
stayed; those already smitten recovered ; no 
others fell victims.” 

During the whole of the intervening time 
this vow has been most scrupulously observed. 
The only exceptions have been when, as in 
1870, war has compelled a brief postponement. 
That the inhabitants of Ober-Ammergau 
should be allowed in the seventeenth century 
to signalise their devotion by a Passion Play 
is in itself an indication of the pure and lofty 
character they possessed, for in no town in 
Germany would such a play then have been 
tolerated. Through the two centuries and a 
half that have elapsed, the play has been safe¬ 
guarded by the consciousness that its due 
performance is a sacred debt to Heaven. 
“ To omit or neglect it would be a corporate 
sin ; to repeat it for money or for fame, a 
profanation.” As an act of worship it remains 
to the primitive-minded dwellers in this 
secluded village. 

Prior to i860, the Ober-Ammergau Play 
attracted but little attention outside its own 
district; very few foreigners had then visited 
it; but from that time the number of tourists 
greatly increased, culminating in the represen¬ 
tations of 1890 which were seen, it is computed, 
by as many as two hundred thousand persons. 
It is chiefly due to the influence of the good 
poet-priest, Daisenberger, that the Play has 
risen to such wide-spread influence. For 
thirty-five years, until his death at the 
advanced age of eighty-four, in the year 1882, 
Daisenberger lived and toiled in the village. 
He was a man of simple piety, loved and 
revered in the whole district. He held liberal 
views. Thus he interred some Protestant 
strangers, who died, with every mark of respect 
and religion, incurring thereby the censure of 
his bishop. He was a good classical scholar 
and moreover able to appreciate the commu¬ 
nion which exists between art and religion. 
Thus he set himself to ennoble the vow taken 
by the ancestors of the village ; he re-wrote the 
Play, stripping it of the unworthy accretions 
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that had come to it ; and, most important of 
all, he so re-kindled the feeling of devotion 
among the inhabitants of his parish that the 
humble villagers felt in their daily toil they 
were “ the Lord God’s, wood-carvers,” and 
that in their decennial representations of the 
Lord’s Passion, they were to give to other 
Christians a spiritual revival. He himself 
superintended all the preparations, gave private 
instruction to each player, infusing into each 
the devotional spirit. I may quote a sentence 
or two from his exhortation to the actors as 
indicating his spirit: 

“ Dear friends, you are called upon this 
year to fulfil a great and holy vow; you will, 
as it were, in some measure take part in the 
apostolic office . . . We are not now to go 
forth in the world to make known the 
Crucified, but thousands this year will come 
to us, and ours will be the privilege to re¬ 
present before them what the apostles 
preached . . . Dear friends, we can only 
hope for God’s blessing if we undertake out¬ 
work with pure motives and holy zeal, and 
not with selfish and vain-glorious motives. If 
with the latter, God will look down upon us 
and our work with displeasure; we shall be 
misusing and dishonouring the most sacred 
things; we shall reap to ourselves, instead of 
honour, blame; instead of gain, most bitter 
loss.” 

The greatest care is taken in the selection 
of the representatives of various characters in 
the sacred drama. It is plain that participa¬ 
tion in it affects many lives for good. Thus 
we find a little girl replying with simplicity, 

“ T must live up to it.” The actors get scanty 
remuneration, the profits being mostly 
devoted to public ends. Before each re¬ 
presentation all take the Sacrament, and prior 
to the rising of the curtain all kneel in silent 
prayer. For the last generation there has 
been a fierce light of world-wide celebrity 
upon them. Up to the present they have 
remained uncontaminated. This has been 
largely due to the nine recuperative years of 
silence and isolation which have followed the 
times of prominence. There is something 
sublime in the self-abnegation which carries 
these men and women at the close of the 
representations each decade back to their 
humble manual toil as wood-carvers and 
peasants. But there has been felt the natural 
fear lest a worldly spirit should gain admission 
to this primitive community, and many 
sinister prophecies have been repeatedly made 
to this effect. Happily they have been 
unfulfilled, and Dean Farrar felt able to 
testify in 1890 that so far the Play had been 
predominantly good. “ It has deepened thcir 
religious character, stimulated their devotion, 
increased their knowledge, and marvellously 
developed all their artistic and intellectual 
gifts. It has done this without in the least 
spoiling the simplicity of their character or 
making them discontented with 

“ ‘Their useful toil, 

Their homely joys and destiny obscure.’ ” 

From a village of some thirteen hundred 
inhabitants as many as five hundred persons 
are trained with such marvellous success that 
they hold spellbound from five thousand to 
six thousand onlookers for the greater part 
of a day. They sway the thoughts and 
emotions of many of the most cultured 
and critical scholars of Europe and America. 
From eight in the morning until five o’clock 
in the afternoon, with a brief mid-day interval, 
the representation lasts, and during that long 
period the vast assembly is often moved to 
tears as the events of our Lord’s last days 
are made unspeakably vivid. The audience 
becomes a congregation. There is, of course, 
no applause, and the utmost reverence 
prevails. 

To me the Passion Play threw a new light 


upon the earthly life of Christ. The Gospel 
incidents came to be more real than I think 
they could become by visiting Palestine where 
sacred spots have been so largely defiled by 
infidel feet. In this open-air picture. one was 
transported back and seemed to be in the 
actual presence of the first disciples and foes 
of Christ. These gifted and devout villagers 
do not act their parts so much as live them, 
and thus “ they set again the living Christ 
amongst the homes of men.” I am fortified 
in my opinion by the verdict of that most 
stalwart Protestant, Dr. Clifford, a man 
utterly opposed to any ceremonial religion. 
After visiting Ober-Ammergau he said, “To 
me that day stands out with luminous 
distinctness as the one on which more than on 
all others I felt the reality of the Christ of the 
Gospels, the depth of His matchless patience, 
the greatness of the price He paid for the 
world’s redemption. I was overcome by the 
sight of that serene spirit, insulted, wounded, 
suffering, obedient unto death, * even the 
death of the Cross,’ and wished to get alone 
to think and pray.” 

This sense of life-likeness is, to my mind, 
greatly increased by the fact that before and 
after the performances the actors discharge 
their ordinary household duties. It was my 
privilege to stay with the good woman who 
acted the part of Martha; she and others 
were most assiduous in seeing to the comfort 
of their visitors, 

“ Plying their daily tasks with busier feet, 

Because their secret souls a holy strain 
repeat.” 

How much better thus to understand the lives 
of holy men and women in the past than to 
conceive of them as haloed with a nimbus and 
separated from the ordinary walks of life ! 

And here it should be noticed that the 
whole representation is absolutely scriptural, 
and hence unconsciously Protestant ; the 
slight incident of St. Veronica is the only 
detail not found in the Gospel narrative. The 
Virgin Mary is a prominent character, but 
there is no trace of mariolatry; Peter is not 
raised to any position of pre-eminence; in the 
representation of the Last Supper the 
Scripture narrative is absolutely followed, the 
bread is broken and the wine distributed ; 
there is no suggestion of the Sacrifice of the 
Mass. The whole is framed on a very careful 
study of the sacred record, and brings out the 
events and the motives leading to them with 
scrupulous fidelity. From beginning to end 
there is nothing which clashes with profound 
scholarship or devout feeling. 

When the representation commences at 
eight o’clock in the morning, there is a vast 
hushed assemblage. The chorus exhorts spec¬ 
tators to a devout contemplation of holy 
mysteries. This chores consists of twenty- 
four singers who are arrayed in richly-coloured 
robes, forming a harmonious chord of colour. 
Like the chorus in a Greek tragedy, they are 
idealised spectators, who tell us what we 
ought to see and point out the lessons ; occa¬ 
sionally they take part in the drama. 

The actual play consists of eighteen scenes 
from the last week of the life of Christ. These 
are preceded by tableaux, of which there are 
twenty-four in all. As Daisenberger explains, 
“ Our main object is to represent the stoiy of 
Christ’s Passion, not by a mere statement of 
facts, but in its connection with the tvpes, 
figures, and prophecies of the Old Testament.” 
In most cases the tableaux are beautifully 
appropriate; thus, for example, we are shown 
Joseph’s brethren conspiring to kill him be¬ 
fore we see how the Sanhedrin plots the 
betrayal of Jesus. The giving of the manna 
precedes the institution of the Lord’s Supper. 
The murder of Naboth prepares the way for 
the judicial murder advocated by Caiaphas : 
the accusation of Daniel for false charges made 
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before Pilate. These tableaux not 
only illustrate the Gospel history, 
but they relieve the tension which at 
times is more than a sympathetic 
nature can endure. 

Very wonderful is the management 
of all the arrangements on the stage ; 
there is never a hitch, never a pause, 
never the faintest sound of prepara¬ 
tion, although in some cases great 
numbers of young children take part. 
Thus, in the tableaux of the return 
of the spies and the giving of the 
manna, there are .four hundred per¬ 
sons grouped, including one hundred 
and fifty children; these remain 
absolutely motionless for about three 
minutes. 

The first scene in the Play is 
the triumphal entry into Jerusalem. 
There is an apparently endless mul¬ 
titude with palm-branches singing— 

“Hail to Thee! hail! O David’s 
Son ; 

Hail to Thee! hail! Thy Father’s 
throne 

Is Thine award. 

In God’s great name Thou comest 
nigh ; 

All Israel streams with welcome 
cry 

To hail its Lord.” 

Jesus is in the midst of this jubi¬ 
lant throng; we see His indignation 
as He gazes on the dealers haggling 
in the sacred courts; He denounces 
them, asking how strangers and 
Gentiles can perform their devotions 
in this tumult of usury. In spite of 
the protests of priests and dealers 
they are expelled. When Jesus has 
entered the Temple, a Sanhedrin 
orator seizes his opportunity, and 
calls upon the people to be faithful 
to Moses ; he is backed up by the 
traders, who call for revenge and 
compensation; they are all urged 
to lay their complaints before the 
Sanhedrin. 

In the Sanhedrin scenes we see 
the cold resolute craft of the un¬ 
scrupulous Caiaphas, the bitter hatred 
of the older Annas, and the way in 
which the aggrieved traders are 
brought in; one of the Sanhedrin 
leaders says, “To track the fox to 
his lair will not be difficult; we shall 
find plenty of people to help if it 
shall please the high council to offer 
a suitable reward.” There are laid 
bare before us the three converging 
influences which led to the betrayal 
and condemnation of Jesus, namely, 
the hatred of the priests and scribes, 
the anger of the traders, and the dis¬ 
appointed avarice of Judas. Every¬ 
thing seems to be as near our own 
doors as a Dreyfus trial. 

Some of the subsequent scenes are 
of the most pathetic character, e.g., 
the farewell between Mary and fier 
Son, when she pleads to be allowed 
to accompany Him to Jerusalem; 
“ Mother, the will of the Father was 
also ever sacred unto thee. . . The 
Father calls me. Fare thee well, 
best of mothers”; and where “ friend 
Judas ” is warned of the danger be¬ 
setting him. Judas harps upon the 
disappointment he has felt in that 
Jesus has not arranged for the future 
support of his disciples, if He is to 
leave them; and when the traders 
come with their bribe, he falls an 
easy prey to them, protesting in his 
soliloquy that he is no traitor but is 
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only, as a prudent man, guarding himself against 
contingencies. When, later on, he appears 
before the Sanhedrin and clutches at the silver 
which clinks down on the stone table, we see 
him at the lowest point of his character. Still 
later he finds that the iron will of Caiaphas 
has determined the death of Christ; he returns 
with the bag of money, but is spurned by the 
council, whom he now curses as bloodhounds. 
The study of the character of Judas is a sig¬ 
nificant feature in the play ; he is not without 
an element of repentance in his remorse and 
suicide. 

The trial before Caiaphas, who is a mediaeval 
pope, the awful hurryings to and fro on the 
night of the betrayal, the mocking by the 
Temple guards, the appalling spectacle of 
the crown of thorns, the satire of Herod 
Antipas as he makes Jesus “ the King of 
Fools,” the unanimous bitterness of the mob, 
stirred up by the priests to prefer Barabbas to 
Jesus, lead us on to the culmination in the 
crucifixion on Calvary. Here every detail of 
the Gospels is literally reproduced; nothing 
is omitted, altered, or added to. We hear 
the sound of the hammer strokes as the nails 
are driven in, we see the executioners going 
about their business, the centurion for a time 
immovable, we hear the ribald jeers of the 
onlookers and see the soldiers casting their 
dice for garments, and, dominating all, the 
Christ with arms outstretched in torturing 
tension with His words of comfort to mother, 
disciples, and penitent robber. When it is 
past there is felt by the vast congregation a 
sense of immense relief as from an ordeal of 


pain. Great numbers are moved to tears and 
sobs, while some, like the late Dr. Reynolds, 
have felt that they could not remain to witness 
the Crucifixion. The physical strain on Josef 
Mayer was immense; often, from the feeling 
of responsibility as impersonating Christ, he 
has fasted during the whole day. In the final 
scenes of the Resurrection and Ascension the 
chorus, who had put on black mantles during 
the Crucifixion, reappear in their gorgeous 
costumes to sing their Hallelujah of Praise. 

Such in briefest outline is the wonderful 
pictorial representation which these simple, 
art-loving, and earnest Bavarian peasants give 
of the Passion of our Lord. Probably in few 
other districts could such have been developed ; 
certainly nowhere else could it now be initi¬ 
ated. To the men and women of Ober- 
Ammergau there has come the power vividly 
to reproduce the life of Christ in the light of 
recent scholarship and investigation, and thus 
to bridge over the chasm of 1900 years and to 
make it come home to the hearts and bosoms 
of all beholders. 

As I hope that not a few readers of The 
Girl’s Own Paper will be able to visit 
Bavaria this summer, I may mention that the 
country around Ober-Ammergau abounds in 
interesting features. An effort should be 
made to journey through Partenkirchen to 
the village of Mittenwald. Not only is the 
latter interesting for its extraordinary houses 
and their decoration, but also because it is the 
cradle of modern music. It is asserted that the 
first violin was made here, certainly now it is 
the chief centre of the manufacture ; one of 


the large firms turns out 50,000 instruments 
each year. Every stage of the development 
of the violin and cognate instruments can be 
seen here, where for 200 years music has 
penetrated the soul of the villagers. We 
greatly enjoyed, too, the beautiful drive 
through the Tyrolese mountains to Inns¬ 
bruck, which itself is full of historical memo¬ 
rials of kings and patriots like Andreas Hofer. 
Thence we were able to get round to Regens¬ 
burg and to Nuremberg, “ quaint old town of 
toil and traffic, quaint old town of art and 
song.” Here the traveller seems to be carried 
back to the Middle Ages, and is in the centre 
of the work of Albrecht Diirer and Hans 
Sachs, the poet cobbler, the Shakespeare of 
Nuremberg. There is no more fascinating 
city in the whole of Germany than Nuremberg. 
I may add that in visiting the chief cities of 
Germany there is every facility given for those 
who speak English only; thus in St. Law¬ 
rence’s Church, Nuremberg, a full description 
of its beauties, printed in English, is handed 
to visitors; the officials at railway stations 
quickly recognise British tourists and often 
anticipate their wishes by addressing them in 
perfect English. The Passion Play is, of 
course, spoken in German, but it is quite easy 
to follow the sentences with the aid of a 
parallel translation. Hence there is no barrier 
to the enjoyment of a holiday in Southern 
Bavaria, where art-treasures combine with 
historical interest and majestic scenery, and 
where the Passion Play affords its exceptional 
opportunity for devout souls. 

F. W. Newland, M.A. 
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By LESLIE KEITH, Author of “A Little Exile,” “ ’Lisbetli,” “The Mischief-Maker,” etc. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

YNTHIA tugged 
at the window 
casement and 
gave a great 
gasp of relief 
as it suddenly 
flew open, and 
a rush of sweet 
summer air 
met her hot 
face. The 
shutters of 
the opposite 
house were 
still fast 
closed, so she 
pushed her 
curly head out 
and surveyed 
the silent 
street up and down. White houses 
stretched in a long row as far as she could 
see, with little dusty gardens in front of 
them, and at the end of the vista there 
were wooded slopes making a back¬ 
ground for the Kursaal, where one or 
two early pilgrims were already going to 
drink the waters. The fresh air b woke 
Kitty, who, after some yawning and 
stretching, flung off the filumeau and 
joined Cynthia at the window. 

“ Kitty, I thought you were never 
going to wake ! ” she cried. “ I looked 
for my sponge, and then remembered 


we were too sleepy and tired to unpack 
last night.” 

“ I thought I never was going to 
wake, myself,” said Kitty. “ I dreamt 
I was one of the princes in the Tower. 
That thing”—she gave a withering 
glance at the bag of feathers humped 
upon the floor—“gives you as realistic 
an idea of suffocation as you need ever 
wish to have.” 

“ Oh, it’s German ! ” said Cynthia 
indulgently. “ Kitty, I wish you’d 
pinch me ! Can you take in that this is 
Wurtemburg, and that the sun is 
beginning to sparkle on the Neckar 
just down there, and that there are 
real live grapes growing on all the 
hills ? ” 

“I wish they’d grow round the 
window,” said Kitty; “a supper of 
sausage and raspberry vinegar— 
especially if you can’t eat it—makes 
you awfully hungry next morning.” 

“ I smell coffee ! ” said Cynthia, with 
a relishing sniff. “The Germans have 
one excellent virtue—they’re not what 
nursie calls ‘ slug-a-beds.’ ” 

“No, they’re feather-beds tied round 
the middle with a string. There isn’t 
such a thing as a waist ‘ made in 
Germany.’ Look at Frau Rothmann ! 
Observe that old woman down there 
leading that fragment of a dog by a 
string! Poor little bow-wow; it’s 
hopeless to tug against that mountain.” 

“ That’s only two (I wish she’d let the 


poor doggums loose !) and the population 
of Wurtemburg alone is-” 

But Kitty had seized the fihtmeau 
threateningly. 

“Statistics before breakfast!” she 
cried. ‘ ‘ What next ? ’ ’ 

“ Let’s unpack, then,” said Cynthia 
good-temperedly. “ It’s horrid living in 
your box.” 

“You’ll have to, I’m afraid. A 
drawer and a half each ! And we can’t 
divide the pegs, because there’s only 
one ! I’ll make it over to you, Cynthy, as 
your wardrobe is so much more extensive 
than mine. Did you ever hear of a 
Christian country where they don’t offer 
you soap to wash with ? ” She continued 
her investigations. 

“ Perhaps it’s an 4 extra.’ ” 

“ Water must be a double extra, then, 
if that milk-jug full is going to wash both 
our faces ! If this is to be a ‘ parlour ’ 
boarder, I’d just like to know what a 
common or garden one has to put up 
with.” 

“If it’s a conundrum, I give it up,” 
Cynthia laughed. “ Kitty, you’ve got 
up on your wrong side.” 

“ Why do they make you lie under the 
bed instead of on the top of it, then? ” 
demanded Kitty, beginning to dimple. 
“Eureka! here comes breakfast at 
last!” 

The girls found the fresh crisp rolls 
delicious, and even the weak coffee 
tasted good. It was apparently a 




privilege—which they did not greatly 
appreciate—to have it served in their 
bedroom. The rough-handed and 
rough-mannered maid-servant brought 
it on a black tray, and thumped it down 
with a hearty “Good morning.” She 
stood surveying the strangers—her arms 
akimbo — with the liveliest curiosity, 
shouting remarks to them in a voice 
pitched purposely high, to reach their 
understanding. 

“ It’s no use,” said Kitty, with a 
sorrowfully shaken head; “you’ll only 
make yourself hoarse, my friend ; we’re 
not deaf, we’re ‘ hignerant,’ as Joel says 
of Mrs. Joel, when she pretends not to 
hear. Let’s try her with some Devon, 
Cynthy.” 

“Oh, that’s no good! Scotch would 
be more to the purpose, if we had Archie 
here ; he rolls his r’s just as she does. 
Do think of the German for * bread,’ 
Kitty. I want another of those twists.” 

“ Oh, there’s an easier way than that! 
Primitive man didn’t bother with words 
when he was hungry. He just opened 
his mouth and pointed. See, I told you 
she’d understand!” as the grinning 
Madchen, nodding like a Chinese 
mandarin, went out of the room. 

“There’s nothing like using your 
faculties; I wish you’d exercise your 
pantomime on Frau Rothmann and 
persuade her to give us a cupboard. The 
room is like a rag-shop. We’ll have 
to draw a chalk line across the floor, 
Kitty, and keep each to her own side, or 
we’ll get into a fine muddle.” 

“ Then one of us’11 have to get out by 
the window ! ” 

“No, we’ll draw it the other way, 
and we’ll each have half the toilet-table, 
and half the fresh air.” 

They busied themselves for some time 
in unpacking such of their clothes as 
they could find room for, but Kitty soon 
wearied, and sat cross-legged upon the 
floor, with the photographs of Harum 
and Scarum and the boys in her lap, and 
her blue eyes rather shadowed. 

“ Don’t they look reproachful ? ” she 
said, addressing the pictures indis¬ 
criminately. “Archie is so glum, I’m 
sure he must have been thinking of us 
when it was taken.” 

Cynthia stopped with a brush in each 
hand to look over Kitty’s shoulder. 

“Why, that one was done ages ago, 
when the boys were ‘ snookers ’ at the 
R.M.C. before anybody dreamed of our 
coming! Francie doesn’t look glum,” 
she ended, a little wistfully. 

“ Francie’s a Spartan ; he’s got a fine 
command of his feelings,” Kitty smiled, 
“ but I know he’ll miss us just horribly, 
when he has time to remember. As for 
you, my beloved Harum and Scarum 
Terry, I know you’re just slobbering for 
grief when you’re not consoling your¬ 
selves with forbidden bunnies ; but you 
wouldn’t have liked the doggie society 
here—nasty little bandy-legged Dachs¬ 
hunds ! ” 

The girls found their position in a 
German household rather anomalous. 
Frau Rothmann had a large day-school, 
with a staff of non-resident teachers. 
She occasionally took as boarders 
German pupils coming from a distance, 
but for the time she had none. Her 
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household consisted of a niece who went 
about all the morning in yellow curl¬ 
papers and practised music when she 
was not cooking, and a young, shy, and 
spectacled Divinity student, who only 
appeared at meal-times, and then gave 
his whole attention to the satisfaction of 
his appetite. Fraulein Lina’s large 
mouth was very ready to curve into 
amiable smiles, but her acquaintance 
with the English tongue was extremely 
limited ; Frau Rothmann neither under¬ 
stood nor spoke it. But her school had 
some reputation, si.nce she was careful 
to select good teachers, and the system 
of Government inspection under which 
all schools are held in Germany ensured 
thoroughness. With some difficulty on 
both sides, since Kitty’s pantomime— 
which secured a wardrobe and a second 
washhand-stand—availed nothing in 
this case, it was explained to the 
English Fraulein that they must choose 
between learning the rudiments with the 
younger children on the class benches 
and arranging for private instruction. 
Kitty professed indignation and dismay, 
but Cynthia took the sensible view. 

“What does it matter?” she said. 
“ Those mites won’t hurt us, and we’re 
just on their level of knowledge here. 
Besides, I believe we’ll get on faster. 
Miss Armitage used to tell me how much 
easier it was to teach several than one.” 

“And how nice )mu will look in a red 
pinafore and a pig-tail,” mocked Kitty, 
“sitting on a bench with your little 
strapped shoes dangling; and how 
lovely to see you put in the corner! ” 

Of the two, Kitty was much the more 
likely to meet with that fate, for she 
persisted in viewing the situation with 
levity, and so distracted the solemn, shy 
young teacher with her dimples, her 
sudden pouts, that never before had 
discipline been so hardly maintained. 

Cynthia bore with philosophical calm 
the stares of the little externes and the 
audible titters of the big ones, and won 
their regard by gifts of sweets and help 
with English exercises during the odd 
minutes of recreation between each 
class, when scholars of every grade were 
turned into the grassless patch of garden 
for exercise. It soon became a matter 
of daily occurrence for the tall and 
sympathetic Cynthia to be seen with a 
plump maiden hanging on either arm 
while sentimental confidences in fluent 
German and broken English were poured 
into her ear. 

“It’s very good practice, of course,” 
she said to Kitty, in the seclusion of 
their room, “ but I do wish they’d talk 
of tlnngs sometimes, instead of people.” 

“ What things ? ” 

“Oh, the sea-serpent—anything! 
Half of them imagine themselves in love 
with the singing-master, and the other 
half with that theatrical-looking Herr 
Bracke, who teaches the first class. 
Perhaps he might be nicer-looking if he 
wore a clean collar and cut his hair 
short; but, Kitty, 1 do feel so thankful 
we’ve always had the boys to keep us 
from getting any nonsense of that kind 
into our heads ! Of course, most of 
those girls have brothers, but perhaps 
German brothers are different.” 

“ Ready to be fallen down before and 
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worshipped, to a man!” cried Kitty, 
“ so how can they snub and sit upon the 
girls ? 1 daresay even our charming 

and fascinating Herr Richter is quite 
prepared to be adored ! ” 

But she ceased to torment that 
miserable young man from the day she 
inadvertently addressed him as Du y 
instead of the formal Sie. It would be 
difficult to say whether she or the 
teacher were the more embarrassed by 
the giggle that ran round the class, but, 
in spite of her hot blush, Kitty main¬ 
tained her dignity and held her little 
head aloft. Alone with Cynthia, her 
annoyance burst forth. 

“ It was so horribly vulgar,” she 
cried, “ to laugh at a foreigner’s 
mistake! I believe they think I’m like 
themselves, and that I did it on 
purpose!” Then she laughed in spite 
of her vexation. “ Why can’t they be 
content with one word, as we are,” she 
said, “ instead of makingthose ridiculous 
distinctions ? If one’s enough for us, it 
might do for them ! It’s such silly 
waste. I hate their old tongue! I 
shall be saying next, like the idiot of a 
girl Amy Lethbridge told us of, that I’m 
verlobt when a man asks if I’ll dance 
with him ! ” 

Kitty sobered down, and, with her 
natural quickness, soon caught up the 
slower Cynthia; but she was listless, 
and took far less interest in her studies. 
Cynthia found a grand and sonorous 
music in the language, as it gradually 
unfolded itself to her ear, and took 
especial delight in the mighty march of 
Luther’s hymns, one of which each girl 
was expected to commit to memory 
every week and repeat at the Saturday 
theology class. Kitty, for some un¬ 
explained reason, lost her brightness 
and vivacity, and even the sweetness of 
her temper seemed in danger of turning 
acid. She, used to a far less luxurious 
mode of life than her companion, yet 
shrank with infinitely greater distaste 
from the privations and discomforts of 
Frau Rothmann’s house. She turned 
with dislike from the strange food and 
lived chiefly on coffee and rolls, and the 
fruit and cakes which Cynthia bought to 
tempt her. Fortunately for the health 
of both, they were allowed entire freedom 
during the afternoons and long summer 
evenings, and Sir James’s liberality 
permitted them to make many little 
excursions which remained in the memory 
of each as a lasting delight. 

Frau Rothmann, who spent her own 
afternoons in a social round of coffee- 
drinkings, would nod her head until the 
bugles on her best bonnet jingled, when 
she met the girls dressed to go out, and 
would make some complimentary remark 
about the trustworthiness of the English 
“Miss,” on whose behalf no chaperon 
was required. 

“ We ought to invite her to go with us, 
after that pretty speech,” said Cynthia. 

“Let’s take Fraulein Lina instead. 
Let’s give her fringe a chance, for once, 
to escape from those yellow papers, and 
show itself off! Let’s go to the 
Schillerhohe. Oh, Cynthy, dear, don’t 
you long for a real fresh-air blow upon 
the moor! ” 

{To be continued.) 
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ART STUDENTS AND SOME ART SCHOOLS. 

By FLORENCE SOPHIE DAVSON. 


ow easy it 
is to mis¬ 
take alittle 
taste for 
talent! 
The aver¬ 
age stu¬ 
dent of law 
or medi¬ 
cine takes 
up his pro- 
f e s s i o n 
hoping to 
do good 
useful 
work, to 
earn a fair 
living and 
to become 
as pros¬ 
perous as 
his powers 
and op¬ 
portunities 
will allow, 
and this is 
all. It is 

well that his desires are so moderate, for of 
the many hundreds who each year enrol them¬ 
selves at the various colleges to study these 
subjects, it is certain that not very many will 
end by becoming physicians to the Royal 
Family or Queen’s Counsels. But, whilst the 
ambitions of the greater number of legal and 
medical students are so reasonably limited, 
why is it that so many art students mislead 
themselves or allow themselves to be misled 
as to their powers, and start their career in 
confident expectation of widely-spread fame 
and abundant fortune ? 

Even if they do not look for so much as 
this, it is certain that the greater number start 
by expecting to be able to paint large pictures 
satisfactorily and look down on the minor but 
veiy important branches of art. If pressed on 
the point they will probably insinuate that 
these minor lines are for the “failures,” and 
inquire why they should be expected to turn 
their attention to them so early in the day ? 
Now, nobody is a failure who does serviceable 
work and does it well. The greatest artists of 
all time have not thought it beneath them to 
employ their genius in decorating buildings, 
as the works they have left behind them 
abundantly prove. Great talent will always 
be made manifest. The mistake is when a 
natural inclination for and love of the pursuit 
is mistaken for a burning genius that cannot 
and will not be suppressed. 

Is every boy who enjoys making simple 
chemical experiments a genius ? Certainly 
not. He will probably make an excellent 
doctor or analytical chemist and so be able 
to earn his own living satisfactorily and do 
useful work into the bargain ; but, in most 
instances, his family, though pleased with this 
interest in scientific matters, will not expect 
him to attain wonders. 

The boy who makes these and similar ex¬ 
periments is probably no more of a genius 
than a little girl that I know living in 
Leicestershire, whose dearest joy in life is to 
play with a little piece of uncooked pastry, 
carefully moulding it up the leg of a chair in 
imitation of the cook, whom she has just seen 
making the pork pies. It is the natural bent 
that is showing itself, and that is all; in the 
one case for science, in the other for domestic 
matters, and no one claims anything more for 
either. But when the natural bent is towards 


art, why is it that it is so generally taken for 
granted that there must be genius ? It is 
very much to be hoped that all intelligent 
boys and girls should show an inclination 
towards some special subject, but if the quality 
is exaggerated, deep disappointment, the out¬ 
come of much heartburning and misery, will 
ensue. The average boy or girl with a taste 
for art can find suitable occupation if they are 
properly trained and can find their own level. 
All the art students cannot be celebrated 
artists; they certainly cannot all expect to 
exhibit at the Royal Academy or even to 
exhibit at all, but there may be room for them 
in the present scheme of things for all that. 
Sixty years ago matters were very different. 
The life of the minor artist was often one of 
sordid drudgery. 

How does Thackeray describe poor Rub¬ 
bery, the drawing-master, who daily goes a 
weary round of girls’ schools ? “ He has a 

select seminary to attend at every one of these 
places, and if from all these miseries of youth 
he obtains a sufficient number of half-crowns 
to pay his week’s bills, what a happy man is 
he ! . . . . Rubbery’s butcher looks down 
upon him with immense scorn, and his wife, 
poor geutle soul (a clergyman’s daughter who 
married him in the firm belief that her John 
will be knighted and make an immense 
fortune), his wife has many fierce looks to 
suffer from Mrs. Butcher.” 

In the days of poor Rubbery and his fellows 
there was little work for the minor artist to do 
save crayon portraits, presentments of meek¬ 
faced damsels with enormous eyes and egg- 
shaped faces labelled “Amanda,” “My De¬ 
light,” and so on. Thackeray was full of 
indignation against the tricks of the artists of 
his day, and certainly the average work of the 
time was very artificial. But so many branches 
of art have developed since then that no one 
need persist in painting inferior pictures on 
the plea that there is no other scope for their 
efforts. Many who could not accomplish a 
whole picture can do graphic pen-and-ink 
illustrations or good designs for wall-papers, 
book-covers or furniture. 

Forty years ago it was the exception to 
meet with a book with pictures; almost the 
only illustrated papers were Punch and the 
Illustrated Lo7idon News. To-day, pictorial 
magazines and books are countless. Dainty 
pen-and-ink sketches are a great feature of 
the illustrating work of the time, and many 
aspire to follow in the footsteps of Du Maurier, 
Hugh Thomson, Bernard Partridge and others. 
A good illustrator can earn some hundreds a 
year. Excellent artists are employed by the 
large artistic furnishing houses to design their 
goods. Poster-painting, that was looked 
down upon a few years ago, has made great 
advancement and is most remunerative. The 
ornamenting of calendars and menu cards, 
gesso, china-painting, all these pursuits are 
the means of income to thousands of clever 
workers. 

Art education in England is plentiful, and 
the fees are not high. 

The most important school in the kingdom 
is the Royal Academy School at Burlington 
House; this is only entered by examination, 
and has no fees. The Royal Academi¬ 
cians undertake the teaching, each giving a 
month’s tuition to the students. For the 
probationer’s examination, a study of the 
antique in crayon and a head and arm from 
the “life” are required. The authorities are 
merciful, and do not keep the students long in 
suspense; the candidate knows in a few days 


if she has passed or not. There is an upper 
and a lower school, and these again are divided 
into classes. The student sets to work at first 
on the antique ( i.e ., drawing in crayon from 
copies of celebrated antique statues and 
busts), and does some work from the life as 
well. 

Sketches are sent up for examination every 
three months, and, if they are up to the 
required standard, the student is passed on 
from class to class. A successful student who 
is not sent back at any point may go through 
the school in about eight months. The 
Academy Schools are very richly endowed, 
and offer very many encouragements to 
students. As much as twelve thousand pounds 
in money is given every year in prizes and 
scholarships. A special gold medal is given 
every two years. Every year a prize of twenty- 
five pounds and a medal are given for a car¬ 
toon, the subject for which is always set by the 
authorities to represent a draped figure, life 
size. Such subjects as “Julius Caesar at the 
base of Pompey’s statue,” “Penelope with 
the bow of Ulysses,” have been chosen in past 
years. The prize and medal for the last- 
named subject were gained by Mr. Bernard 
Ward, whose beautiful cartoon is at present in 
the People’s Palace at Mile End. Scholar¬ 
ships of two hundred pounds each and medals 
are given for the best historical works in 
sculpture, painting, and architecture. Then 
there is the Turner medal and fifty pounds for 
landscape. Prizes of fifty pounds, twenty-five 
pounds, fifteen pounds, and ten pounds are 
awarded for the best drawings from life. A 
prize of fifty pounds is given for decorative 
design. 

Occasionally, if this work is good enough, 
the successful student is allowed two pounds a 
week as well as the prize to pay his expenses 
whilst the work is actually carried out in some 
church or public building. The Church of St. 
Augustine’s, Kilbum, has recently been 
further beautified in this manner. Some 
schools make a special feature of preparing 
the students for the Academy Schools. Mr. 
Bernard Ward’s excellent school in Elm Tree 
Road, St. John’s Wood, is the best known of 
these, and rightly so, for he has passed more 
students into the Academy Schools than any 
other teacher. He has gained deserved re¬ 
nown for his careful and conscientious teaching, 
as well as for the sympathetic help which he 
deals unstintingly to his old pupils. The 
course of training in his schools is progressive, 
and is divided into four stages, viz., ele¬ 
mentary, antique, preliminary painting, and 
painting from the life. Lectures are given in 
the school from time to time, which students 
are expected to attend. Every week a subject 
is given for black and white composition, and, 
besides this, there is a monthly sketching com¬ 
petition. The sketches are always criticised by 
some well-known artist. Mr. Ward is assisted 
in his teaching by Chevalier Taylor. The 
inclusive terms for a year’s tuition including all 
the classes are eighteen guineas, but students 
can attend on alternate days at reduced 
fees. 

Visitors to the school will not fail to notice 
the very clever and spirited burlesque fresco 
which the male students have painted in the 
“ life” room representing Old King Cole and 
his court sitting at the banquet. On the wall 
at the back of the seated figures, the arms of 
the Cole family are emblazoned; the quar- 
terings represent a glass of wine (proper), a 
carving-knife (rampant), three sausages (couch- 
ant), and a lion (rampant). The supporters 
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are two wild cats. The whole work is very 
clever and spirited in design and execution. 
Mr. Sigismund Gcetze, and Mr. E. H. Reed, 
the well-known Punch artist, are both old 
pupils of Mr. Ward’s school. Messrs. Cope 
and Nicholl also prepare for the Academy 
Schools at their studio in Pelham Street, 
South Kensington. This school is smaller 
than the one in Elm Tree Road. There are 
two rooms, one for antique and the other for 
“life”; the “life” room is divided by a 
curtain, so that two models can sit at once. 
Mr. NicholPs house is hard by—in fact, the 
studio is almost in his garden. He does the 
teaching in the antique room, and poses the 
models for the life. Mr. Cope comes down 
about three times a week and teaches in the 
life studio. Students are not allowed to draw 
from the life unless they are very well advanced 
with the antique. 

The Slade School at University College, 
Gower Street, does not prepare pupils for the 
Academy, but teaches students on different 
lines. This is an excellent school for enabling 
the student to find out what she will do 
eventually, as there are so many outlets. 
There are a black and white club and a 
sketching club; sculpture is taught, and 
decorative work of various kinds. Professor 
Fred Brown is the principal; Mr. George 
Frampton teaches sculpture ; excellent classes 
for black and white are held by Mr. Pennell. 
Mr. Steer teaches painting; his work is rather 
eccentric, but very clever, and the colouring is 
beautiful. Fie is a well-known exhibitor at 
the New English Art Club ; in fact, it may be 
said that the work of the Slade professors and 
their pupils is to be found at the New English 
Art Club rather than at the Royal Academy. 
The Slade School offers six scholarships 
valuing thirty-five pounds a year for a term 
not exceeding three years, to be awarded to 
students for proficiency in drawing and sculp¬ 
ture. Two of these may be awarded every 
year. Competitors must attend the day 
classes in the fine art school at the college 
during the session previous to the date of 
election. Examinations are held in the col¬ 
lege in January of each year. The fees at the 
Slade School are now eighteen guineas a year. 
They used to be fifteen guineas. 

Professor Herkomer’s school at Bushey in 
Hertfordshire is limited to one hundred 
students who all work under his supervision. 
The students live in the village, which is given 
over to their accommodation almost entirely. 
All the lodgings in the village are let at a 
fixed price, none being allowed to charge more 
t han a guinea a week. Professor Herkomer’s 
fame as an artist and teacher is widely 
known. 

The Westminster School of Art at the 
Architectural Museum in Tufton Street is 
conducted much on the lines of the French 
studios, and the work there somewhat emulates 
that of certain French masters. The head 
master is Mr. Mouat Loudain, gold medallist 
of the Royal Academy, who teaches drawing 
and painting from the life and antique. 
Mr. J. Holgate teaches decorative painting 
and design, whilst Messrs. F. E. Schenck and 
Mervyn Lawrence teach modelling, wood¬ 
carving and architectural decoration. As in 
the French, schools, the masters visit the 
various rooms at certain times during the day, 
but the students are allowed to do a good 
deal by themselves and so have the opportunity 
of working out their own ideas without being 
corrected at every turn by a master continually 
at their elbow, as is sometimes the case. 
Students entering the Westminster School 
are not allowed to draw from the life unless 
they can satisfy the professors as to their ability 
to do so, either by showing previous work, or 
by the fact of their having attended other life 
classes for a considerable time. Even in the 
latter case their draughtsmanship is not always 


sufficiently advanced to enable them to draw 
entirely from the life, so they are advised to 
draw from the antique for two or three days in 
the week and from the life on other days. 
Great attention is paid to accuracy of form and 
correctness of motion. The work is done 
almost entirely with the point and hardly 
at all with the stump; in other words, 
“stippling ” is avoided, all forms being clearly 
shown but not frittered away by over-elabora¬ 
tion. Examinations are held" here in con¬ 
nection with the Science and Art Department, 
although the work here is absolutely different 
from that at South Kensington, but it must be 
remembered that the examining board is not 
made up of Kensington officials but of 
Academicians, associates, and others. At the 
last examination one of the students was 
second in the whole kingdom for anatomy, 
and out of sixty-four who sent in studies from 
the life only two failed. First and second 
class certificates are awarded for all subjects, 
but for the life studies they are assessed 
“ excellent ” as well. To the best of the 
“ excellents ” the “ Queen’s prizes ” are given. 
These are books to the value of two guineas. 

The fame of the Westminster School of Art 
is spreading; many of the students come from 
a great distance, some even from British 
Columbia. 

The Royal College of Art at South 
Kensington Museum is established for the 
purpose of training art masters and mistresses 
for the United Kingdom for the instruction of 
students. 

The instruction includes freehand, archi¬ 
tectural and mechanical drawing, geometry 
and perspective, painting in oil and water 
colours. The terms for the classes are five 
pounds for five months, with an entrance fee 
of ten shillings. Examinations of candidates 
are held weekly at the commencement of each 
term and at intervals throughout the year 
besides. The student begins with freehand 
drawing and is gradually passed on through 
the different rooms by examination. 

The Kensington School is excellent for 
those wishing to study decoration and design, 
but the hard and fast rules of the institution 
do not always suit an artistic bias. For the 
entrance examination a specimen of freehand 
drawing is required which must be up to a 
certain standard. Many students with a con¬ 
siderable amount of talent do not do freehand 
drawing well, whereas many without any 
talent can do it very fairly. Many wish that 
some other test was required, as, for instance, 
a sketching test. The freehand test is very 
unsatisfactory in many instances, as it does not 
sufficiently gauge a pupil’s capacity. Some 
years ago a little girl of thirteen presented 
herself for examination at the South Kensing¬ 
ton School, but the freehand drawing which 
she sent up for examination was so badly done 
that she was plucked. When she went home 
she sat down to read Flans Andersen’s Fairy 
Tales, and as she read she illustrated the 
stories on blank pages at the end of the book. 
The illustrations were so cleverly done and 
showed so much originality, that her mother 
took them to the school to show the head 
mistress, inquiring why, if her daughter could 
draw so well, she could not be admitted to the 
schools. The head mistress was delighted 
with the sketches and showed them to the 
head of one of the departments, who inquired 
from what book they had been copied, as he 
did not remember having seen them before. 
When he heard that they were original he was 
most surprised and did not hesitate to prophesy 
a brilliant future for the little artist; but at 
the same time he regretted his inability to alter 
the rules of the institution. 

Mr. Llewellyn, the portrait painter, and 
Mr. Leon Solon, whose clever posters are so 
well known, both studied at the Kensington 
School of Art. 
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The Camden School of Art in Holloway 
Road is in connection with South Kensington, 
and there are upwards of twenty-eight schools 
of art in London that receive aid from the 
Science and Art Department. 

Many well-known artists aver that the 
mistake in the English Schools is the routine 
—the red tapeism. In the French schools no 
one decrees on what a student must begin; 
he starts himself, attacking whatever he feels 
inclined on his own responsibility. Perhaps 
this is going rather too far in the other extreme. 
Visits to some of the Paris studios certainly 
lead one to think that many of the students 
would do better if they would consent to 
proceed by steps instead of attempting to move 
on by flying leaps and headlong bounds. 

The Grosvenor Life School is conducted on 
the lines of several well-known Paris studios. 
Drawings and paintings are made by students 
from the head, the draped model and from 
the full length life. Landscape, oil, water 
colour, and pastel painting are also taught. 

Mr. Ludovici, the well-known teacher, has 
an art studio in the Brompton Road. A 
student on entering the school can start draw¬ 
ing from the life at once, if she wishes ; or if 
she feels nervous about attempting that, she 
can try her hand at something else, perhaps a 
vase of flowers or an arrangement of drapery. 
Mr. Ludovici teaches rapid light painting, 
delicate colour and elegant pose. 

Most of his pupils have had considerable 
artistic experience before they go there, but 
some go with hardly any previous knowledge 
and accomplish charming work under his 
tuition. Two or three terms at this school 
would be of wonderful value to anyone wishing 
to make a particular study of rapid illustrating 
or of a certain kind of decoration. 

Mr. Ludovici teaches his pupils to get the 
pose of the model before he has got tired, and 
before the lines of the figure have become 
strained and ugly-looking. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances much has to be painted from 
memory. The fault of many art schools is 
that the students are taught to emphasise so 
much that is ugly. They study the model 
through lorgnettes and carefully copy every 
blemish, every tired line. In their anxiety to 
avoid “mere prettiness” many artists are 
inclined to go too far in the other direction. 
A good art education will take at least three 
years. Many students have not the oppor¬ 
tunity of pursuing their studies at a good 
school for that length of time, but let them 
get as much of an art education as they can, 
and they will certainly reap the benefit if they 
work carefully and keep their ambition within 
reasonable bounds. 

Many very clever and successful illustrators 
have had veiy little systematic tuition, and 
the same may be said of certain skilful 
designers. 

Light decorative art, such as the ornamenta¬ 
tions of fans and calendars, is a thing by itself, 
and in some senses can scarcely be learnt. 
Flowers, for instance, must be natural, and yet 
not quite natural; slightly exaggerated per¬ 
haps in form and colour, yet graceful and 
artistic. A lady once took some hand-painted 
fans to the manager of a well-known firm, 
hoping to sell them. They were painted very 
delicately with fresh, natural-looking may- 
blossom, and yet somehow the result was 
ineffective. “ This is too sentimental for us, 
madam,” said the manager; “ we want a flower 
that is not quite a flower,” and he was quite 
right. The most successful work in this line 
is that which just hits the happy medium, 
such as the beautiful calendars of Miss Jessie 
Watkin. 

The drawing mistresses at most of the high 
schools throughout the kingdom are pupils of 
Mr. T. R. Ablett, the head of the Royal 
Drawing Society, 50, Queen Anne’s Gate, 
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THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER, 
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SKETCHING AND PAINTING BIRDS FROM LIFE. 


The introduction of birds into a decorative 
composition adds so much to the interest and 
value of the work that a few hints as to the 
best way to obtain original material may be 
helpful. 

Stuffed specimens when good, as are many 
of the more recent cases of birds at the 
Natural History Museum, South Kensington, 
are most helpful to the student, but there is a 
tendency for one’s work to become wooden 
unless one supplements one’s studies by direct 
reference to nature, and those living within 
reach of the Zoological Gardens have all that 
is required in that wonderful collection. I 
have done a great deal of work there during 
the last twenty years, having been granted a 
student’s ticket from time to time. The 
Society is very good in this matter, a letter of 
introduction or written request from a Fellow 
being usually sufficient to obtain for the 
worker a student’s ticket for six months or 
less, generally renewable later on. These 
tickets admit from nine till three every day 
save Saturday and Sunday. 

After many experiments as to the best way 
of making rapid sketches, I incline to the use 
of grey or brown paper, using soft Conte 
crayon or vine charcoal and white chalk. An 
effect is obtained far quicker in this way than 
pencil on white paper, and as rapidity of 


execution is essential in noting down moving 
objects, the student cannot afford to be 
hampered by his method of work. 

Don’t work on too small a scale, for this 
again stands in the way of rapid execution. 
Go for broad simple effects, noting down, with 
as few strokes as possible, the general shape 
of the creature. By this I mean, take in the 
object as a shape and not as a mass of intricate 
detail. Movement is what you want to catch, 
and therefore characteristic attitudes are what 
you seek to record. The beginner will find it 
very difficult in her earlier attempts to note 
down anything of value, so bewildering is it to 
retain in the mind what one has seen, but the 
tyro should not be discouraged, for with 
practice will come the trick of taking in the 
whole shape of the creature in any particular 
action. The disposition is to think of detail 
instead of the whole, and until this tendency 
is overcome, the sketching of moving objects 
will not be attended with much success. 

You may remember, however, that details 
can be obtained from stuffed specimens, 
whereas action cannot, or at all events can 
only be studied in a very limited sense, for 
museum specimens are too often poor in atti¬ 
tude. Some of my most useful sketches have 
been notes done with a few strokes, and when 
you feel that you have “ hit ” a characteristic 


attitude, leave it rather than elaborate it and 
so possibly lose what is of value. 

Drawing is largely a question of angles, z.e., 
noting the angles made by the main lines of 
the object delineated. In a bird these briefly 
are, (A) the angle the beak makes with the 
neck, for the beak being part of the skull, the 
latter will follow the former; (B) the angle the 
neck makes with the back, especially in birds 
with long necks; (in the case of the swan or 
pelican it appears a curved line, but if analysed 
it will be found to be made up of two or more 
angles;) (C) the angle the tail makes with the 
back; and (D) the angles the legs make with 
each other and with the breast and underneath 
part of the body. 

If these can be noted down, the filling out 
of this rudimentary plan, or as we might say 
“ map ” of the bird, can be made from a stuffed 
specimen. These are a few of the points it 
seems to me that the student should keep 
before him if he is going to avoid dismal 
failure and heart-breaking waste of time, as 
was my record in my earliest efforts. 

After some little certainty of method has 
been acquired by practice—and constant exer¬ 
cise of one’s faculties can alone give certainty 
of execution—colour may be added to one’s 
monochromatic studies. Pastels will be very 
useful here—not a large assortment which 



MORNING TOILETTE. (A STUDY OF PELICANS IN THE ZOO.) 
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THE GIRL'S OWN RARER. 



“THE SEA IN LONDON.” (THE GULL ENCLOSURE AT THE ZOO.) 


would only bewilder the worker, but a dozen 
or so of the most generally useful colours ; and 
here again only go for the general tone of the 
object, especially as the colours are influenced 
by the light and shade under which the bird is 
seen, for colour wholly depends upon this. 
The plumage of a bird with the light upon it 
is quite a different thing from the same colour 
seen in a subdued light, such as that of a 
museum. Think of the object as a shape seen 
in light, half tone and shadow, plus colour. 
Indicate the colour by direct crisp touches. 
Don’t try to blend them or get very subtle 
gradations. Put in the daiks and then the 
half tones, and upon these dash on the bright 
passages of colour, hinting at them rather than 
painting them as you might do from a dead 
specimen in a museum, where you have plenty 
of time to do it. 

Always see your object with half-closed eyes, 
so that all detail is lost sight of and only the 
main features are observable. This is a golden 
rule in all art work, looking with half-closed 
eyes, for in this way one learns what to leave 
out, and ergo what to fix down, for art is as 
much leaving out as putting in. The beginner 
always sees too much and hence is bewildered ; 
it is the accomplished craftsman who gets 
simplicity—the much-to-be-desired effect where 
all fits in just as it should without crowding 
or confusion. 


Photography is a help to artists especially 
when they take the negatives themselves. 
The drawing of pelicans is based on a photo¬ 
graph I took in the Zoo. Taking snap-shots 
seems such an easy way of doing the work 
that it is apt to take the place of sketching. 
Now this is bad, for by sketching from life the 
student lays up a store of knowledge and 
acquires increasing skill in proportion as he so 
works. He can learn, in fact, all that is 
characteristic about the animal, a thing that 
photography never teaches one. Some years 
ago I, in company with many other artists, 
thought photography was going to be such a 
great aid to art and would save one such a lot 
of time and trouble. I proved, at considerable 
outlay of time and money, that this was a 
dream, the stern reality being that snap-shots 
have very limited possibilities. The perspec¬ 
tive and the light and shade are both very 
arbitrary in photography, and a few touches ot 
one’s own, especially in colour, are more valu¬ 
able than many photographs. Working much 
from photographs is apt to show itself in one’s 
work and for this reason : a photo gives 
everything with the same distinctness and will 
even exaggerate certain features which obser¬ 
vation shows to be faulty. In working from 
a photo in which there is such a bewilderment 
of detail, it is difficult to know what to leave 
out, for half closing your eyes to a photo is 


not at all the same thing as doing so to 
nature. Snap-shots, too, can only be taken 
where the light is good; in the bouses it is 
never successful, nor in any place where the 
light is at all dull. It is astonishing, too, how 
much time is lost in this way, and while you 
are dodging about with a camera and getting 
films or negatives developed and then printed, 
you can make several maybe most useful 
studies, which are infinitely more interesting 
and useful than the work of a camera. The 
study of gulls shows, I think, what excellent 
material there is in the Zoo. Quite a picture 
could be painted of the gull enclosure, so well 
does it come. 

Pelicans are quaint birds, and at the same 
time beautiful as to colour, and would be 
useful subjects for a screen. 

The other illustration is, as will be seen, a 
composition. Most of the individual studies 
were made in the Zoo. Combining a number 
of birds in one scheme is not the easiest thing 
to essay, as care must be taken to get them to 
arrange themselves in pleasing lines. The 
reader will notice the composition is based on 
a circular plan. Then, again, you must have 
some leading idea to give the whole a sense 
of unity. The raven is supposed to be 
addressing the crowd around him, some of 
whom resent his rhetoric. 

Fred Miller. 


It is always best to sleep on the right side 
as this gives no impediment to action of the 
heart or liver. Maladies of the ears, nose, 
and throat frequently arise from sleeping on 
the back. 

“ We cannot conquer necessities, but we 
can yield to them in such a way as to be 
greater than if we could.” —Hannah More. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 

“ Time is often said to be money, but it is 
more—it is life; and yet many who would 
cling desperately to life, think nothing of 
wasting time.” —Sir John Lubbock. 

There is a newspaper published in Athens 
every week the contents of which are written 
entirely in verse, including the advertise¬ 
ments. 


It is worth remembering that— 

“ Whenever we will what is good, we 
are better because we willed.” 

“ What we truly aspire to be, that in 
some measure we are.” 

“The generality of men spend the early 
part of their lives in contributing to render 
the latter part miserable.” 
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THE MASTER OF SEDGEWICIC HALL. 



By C. N. CARVALHO, Author of “Otterburn Chase.” 


CHAPTER I. 

HE C r o wn 
Hotel 
stands 
in the 


mam 
street of 
Ashworth. 
It is a 
very old 
house, 
dating, 
some 
p e op 1e 

say, from the sixteenth century, a fact to 
which its many Tudor windows bear witness. 
Visitors often came to Ashworth solely to 
inspect its old banqueting-hall, and for that 
reason, perhaps, the arrival of a gentleman and 
his servant late one summer evening excited 
little attention among the people of the inn, 
or the half dozen loiterers that were usually 
to be found at dusk round the main entrance. 

Mr. Chester remained in the carriage while 
his man made the necessary inquiries in 
regard to accommodation, and then made his 
way upstairs without exchanging a word with 
anyone. Pie declined to go into the coffee- 
room, and ordered dinner to be served in his 
own apartments. It was a very simple meal 
and soon over. When the dessert was placed 
on the table, he bade the waiter ask the 
landlord to come and speak to him. 

Old Jim Porter ascended the creaky stairs 
with great deliberation. He was in rather a 
surly mood. It might be a compliment to be 
sent for to have a chat with his guest, but it 
was one he could have dispensed with so late 
in the day. Jim belonged to a generation 
that took its meals at an earlier hour, and it 
was his opinion that when nine o’clock struck 
it was time to go to bed. 

Mr. Chester was seated in an easy-chair 
with his back to the light. Pie looked about 
forty-five, judging from the streaks of grey in 
his scanty hair, but his piercing black eyes 
were those of a man fully ten years younger. 
His sunburnt face showed that he had spent 
many years in a tropical climate, and his 
moustache and full short beard helped to give 
him a foreign air, but there was nothing 
un-English about his speech or manner. 

Pie looked up when the old man came in, 
and bade him be seated. He made no further 
remark for a minute or too, but kept his eyes 
fixed on Jim in a manner that was a little 
disconcerting. “Looked me through and 
through,” that worthy said afterwards, “ and, 
like an idiot, I never found out why.” 

“You have probably heard from my man 
that I have come here to look for a house,” 
Mr. Chester said at length. “I like a mild 
climate, and, from what I hear, Ashworth 
seems a place likely to suit me. I thought 
perhaps you would be able to give me some 
information as to any place that might be 
vacant.” 

“Not I, sir,” said Jim shortly. “A house- 
agent would be the man to apply to. But 
Ashworth is but a small place, and good 
houses are few.” 

“ Indeed,” returned Mr. Chester. “ Still, 

I hope to find something. Coming along in 
the train, I saw a place that rather took my 
fancy—\t may be about a mile away or more. 
A red-brick house covered with creepers—it 
stands on the slope of a hill.” 

“Ay, ay!” said Jim, scratching his head. 

“ We do have a few red-brick houses 
hereabouts.” 


“ The hills behind it shelter it nicely,” Mr. 
Chester continued. “There are a lot of fine 
trees near by, and in the front there is a 
sloping garden all ablaze with geraniums.” 

“ Why, that would be Sedgewick Hall,” 
cried Jim scornfully. “ You won’t get that 
house, sir. It belongs to our Squire ; he owns 
a good deal of land round about. That house 
has been in the family for a couple of hundred 
years.” 

“It looked like an empty house,” said the 
stranger musingly. “It was all shut up, 
anyway.” 

“ So it be, sir, so it be, and likely to remain 
so. But it will never be sold for all that, 
begging your pardon.” 

“ Sold ? No, I suppose not. But it might 
be let if the owner does not live there. That 
would suit me better.” 

“ Squire Sedgewick might let it,” returned 
Jim stolidly, “ but if he did he’d be the first 
of his name that ever did a thing of the kind. 
You come from abroad, so your Swiss servant 
said at least, sir, and, if you will excuse me, 
you don’t know our ways or you would not 
say that.” 

“H’m,” said Mr. Chester, passing his hand 
over his mouth to conceal a smile, “ I daresay 
you are right, Mr. Porter. Still, there can be 
no harm in my asking the question. The 
place pleased me—the garden especially. I 
am very fond of flowers. Could one go over 
it?” 

“ The garden, sir ? Yes, I could manage 
that easily, seeing my second son Tom is head 
gardener there. But the house is never 
shown. No, it is The Crown and the old 
church yonder that are the sights of the place, 
sir,” Jim went on proudly. “ You have 
heard of them, no doubt ? ” 

“ Many a time,” Mr. Chester replied. 
“Well, we must make the garden do, I 
suppose. But why does not Mr. Sedgewick— 
you said Sedgewick, I think—why does not 
the owner live there ? ” 

“I don’t see why myself, sir,” said the old 
man in a brisker tone than he had yet used. 
“ I know I for one would be main glad to see 
him. The house has changed hands lately, 
sir; the old Squire died last year, and I 
suppose the young man is not sure of a 
welcome. He went away as a lad under a 
bit of a cloud, you see. It is common talk, 
so you may as well hear it from me as 
another.” 

“Recently?” 

“ Oh, no, sir. Nine or ten years ago, or 
more. I am old and I hardly know how 
time runs on. But I’m certain he didn’t 
do what he was accused of, and so is many 
another in Ashworth. His father believed 
in his guilt at the time, for he turned him 
out of doors and swore he would never leave 
him the estate, but he changed his mind, 
it seems.” 

“ Odd,” murmured the stranger, turning 
away and looking out of the window, though 
it was much too dark to see anything 
outside. 

“It was the least he could do,” said Jim 
wratbfully. “ There are some oaths that are 
better broken. Mr. Robin was a fine lad, sir 
—tall, straight, and slender: with a pair of 
eyes as black as your own, if you’ll excuse me, 
and never a hair upon his face. I mind him 
well the day he went away. He looked in 
here on his way to the coach—we had no 
railway then. ‘You are the only one I have 
said “ Good-bye ” to, Jim,’ says he, biting his 
lip, for he feared to give way. ‘ You know I 
am innocent, don’t you ? And if I ever come 


back, you shall be the first I look up. Don’t 
forget me, old friend.’ And I never will.” 

“ And have you never seen him since ? ” 

“ Never, sir, nor heard anything about him. 
We never knew where he went to, but it 
seems the lawyers did, for they sent out the 
news when the old Squire died. It must 
have been rather a sell for young master Cyril, 
I fancy.” 

“ A younger brother ? ” 

“Half-brother, sir. The old Squire 
married again after being a widower some 
years. That is what did all the mischief. 
The new Mrs. Sedgewick hated Mr. Robin 
because he was the heir-at-law. It could have 
been for no other reason, for a finer lad never 
stepped. And she did all she could to ruin 
him.” 

“ Really ? ” 

“ So I shall always maintain,” said Jim 
decidedly. “ I don’t care who hears me say 
it. You won’t speak of it if I tell you what 
occurred, will you ? It is well-nigh forgotten 
now.” 

Mr. Chester nodded. 

“The young man was accused of forging a 
cheque for two hundred pounds,” resumed 
Jim Porter, lowering his voice. “And that 
he did write his father’s name on it is true 
enough—he said so himself. It was his own 
name, too, word for word. But how he came 
to do it in his father’s cheque-book, no one 
knows, except the person that put it in his 
drawer, maybe. They had different accounts, 
for Mr. Robin had come into something from 
his mother the day he was twenty-one, and 
he let it lie where she left it, in some London 
hank; whereas the Squire always banked at 
Barkers’ in the High Street. 

“ It was a loan to a young artist friend of 
his who was in a bit of trouble,” Jim con¬ 
tinued after a short pause. “ Mr. Robin was 
at the Hall with his step-mother at the time; 
the Squire was away from home for a day or 
two. Barkers refused to cash the cheque 
when it was presented—from some London 
firm, I think—and they sent for Mr. Eric M. 
—I had better not give his name, seeing he 
is an Ashworth man—and made inquiries. 
They did not accuse him exactly, but they let 
him see they suspected him—everyone knew 
he was a bit wild—and they sent one of their 
clerks with him to the Hall to hear what Mr. 
Sedgewick had to say. But he was away, as 
I told you; Mr. Robin was out after the 
partridges, and Mrs. Sedgewick received them. 
Like a fool the clerk told her what he had 
come about. The Squire himself would have 
seen how it was, but she was only glad to 
publish anything to her step-sou’s discredit, 
and she told everybody what had occurred. 

“ The Squire did not prosecute, but he sent 
the lad to the other side of the world, which 
showed he believed in his guilt. Mr. Robin 
was half mad over it. He declared his step¬ 
mother had changed the cheque-books herself, 
and told her so to her face, but, of course, he 
could not prove it. I am pretty sure, though, 
that Mr. Robin had hit the right nail on the 
head, and I imagine the Squire came to think 
something of the kind himself in the end. 
People said he and his wife lived very 
unhappy together of late years, and you see 
he left the place to the boy after all.” 

“It is a very sad story,” Mr. Chester said 
thoughtfully when old Jim ceased. “ But, do 
you know, I think a man in such a position 
would be very likely to let his house if he got 
the chance. It is worth while to make the 
inquiry, anyway. I’ll take a look at the garden 
at your convenience, Mr. Porter; and as for 
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the house—we’ll see. Now I will say ‘ Good 
night ’ to you, I think. I have had a long 
journey to-day, and I am tired. Thank you 
very much for giving me so much of your 
time.” 

Jim clattered down the stairs, and Mr. 
Chester lay back in his chair lost in thought. 

“The housekeeper must be an exception to 
the general rule,” he muttered, “ if sbe won’t 
show the house for a consideration. I’m safe 
enough, I fancy. Jim has no suspicion. And 
it isn’t that he has forgotten me, dear old 
man. Jim is as staunch as ever. I thought 
I’d have to compel him to secrecy, but it is 
much better so.” 

It caused no small excitement in Ashworth 
when it was announced that Sedgewick Hall 
was let, and that the new tenant, a Mr. 
Chester, was to take possession almost imme¬ 
diately. That he was the same man who had 
recently been staying at The Crown no one 
knew, save perhaps old Jim, for they had not 
thought him of sufficient importance to watch 
his movements. Like all tourists he had been 
over the banqueting-hall, the old church, and 
the Roman remains, and if he finished up 
with the Hall garden, that was nothing out of 
the common, for, since the late Squire’s death, 
the gardener had got into a way of showing it 
to strangers, saying in excuse that it was poor 
work to spend one’s days in beautifying a 
place its owner never set eyes on, and to hear 
his flowers admired (and pocket a shilling or 
two at the same time) was what no man could 
grudge him. That the garden should be kept 
in the same perfection as if the family were in 
residence seemed strange, but those were the 
Squire’s orders, and as old Porter observed 
when Mr. Chester made some such remark— 
“ Young Squire Robin was always main fond 
of flowers.” 

As a fact, Mr. Chester, after admiring the 
flower garden to Tom’s entire satisfaction, 
asked if it were possible to view the house. 
On being told it was not, he had insisted on 
seeing the housekeeper. That functionary, 
as he had foretold, proved amenable to a 
bribe, and with very little demur had con¬ 
ducted him through the principal rooms. But 
this proceeding being quite against the rules, 
she had not mentioned it, and Tom the gar¬ 
dener, for obvious reasons, did not betray her. 

How Mr. Chester found his way to Mr. 
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Sedgewick’s lawyers did not appear; the 
housekeeper was positive she had not fur¬ 
nished him with the address ; but after a brief 
interval the matter was arranged, and work¬ 
men sent down from London to set the house 
in order. Three months later Mr. Chester 
came himself, bringing with him as many 
servants as were necessary for a bachelor es¬ 
tablishment. That it was a distinct advantage 
to the neighbourhood that the Hall should 
be occupied all were agreed; but while some 
persons thought it a pity the tenant should be 
unmarried, others again were very glad of it. 
Mr. Chester, they argued, was young—for a 
man, that is—fairly good-looking, and to all 
appearance very well off. If he were cordially 
received, there was no knowing what might 
happen. 

When the old Squire died the widow and 
her son retired to a small house some two 
miles distant. It had been a blow to Mrs. 
Sedgewick to find that Cyril was, as she 
termed it, disinherited, but the lad himself 
did not view it in that light. He had never 
expected to have the place, he was heard to 
say. He had no right to it, and was very 
glad the pater had done justice to old Robin. 
Cyril’s recollections of his half-brother were 
very hazy; he had been scarcely eight jears 
old when Robin went away, but he had never 
forgotten his kindness, and still treasured the 
small possessions he had left behind him. 
But what lingered longest in his childish mind 
was a vision of Robin stealing into his room 
on tip-toe in the dead of the night—or what 
Cyril had taken to be such—and waking him 
from a sound sleep with the news that he was 
going away for ever. Cyril had taken it for a 
dream, till day after day went by and his 
much-loved brother never came back to play 
with him. 

It was early to turn out of her home, but 
Mrs. Sedgewick had declined to remain at 
the Hall for an hour after she learned it 
belonged to her step-son. He had telegraphed, 
through his lawyers, to beg her to suit her 
convenience, but his consideration met with 
no response. So far did she carry her ani¬ 
mosity that she even objected to Cyril’s 
showing any attention to Robin’s tenant. 
For her own part, she declared, she would 
never enter his doors, nor would her boy if he 
had any proper pride. 


here are certain 
things I can re¬ 
member from my 
childhood as 
coming from the 
West Indies, 
which I can recall 
as having been 
given to me as 
great treats; and 
I have always 
retained my liking 
for them. But for 
years past we seem to have forgotten these 
edibles in England; and our intercourse with 
the Islands does not seem to have been so 
close socially as it was when people lived 
partly there and partly in England as well, 
and travelled much to and fro. 

The introduction of the 

Banana, 

which is now a firm favourite, was the most 
beneficial and best of their gifts. But there 
are many other things waiting for an opening, 
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which we shall find delightful additions to our 
larders and store closets, and numberless 
dishes and concoctions that we can learn to 
make, which will be both useful and 
economical. 

When we once realise this, and how much 
increased demand will mean to them, I have 
no doubt we shall be glad to learn a little 
about their use, and sol am anxious to interest 
my “ G. O. P.” readers in some other things 
besides bananas. 

The nearest thing to them is, of course, 
Banana Flour, 

called plantain meal, the plaintain and the 
banana being first cousins of the botanical 
family musa , which are all natives of tropical 
climates. The banana is never eaten green, 
but the plantain is, and may be cooked and 
eaten as a vegetable or used as a fruit in 
compotes. So, as we do not know enough 
about them to make much distinction, the 
flour is generally called banana flour. I have 
found this a delightful addition to my stock of 
milky puddings ; and it is much recommended 



Apparently Cyril was lacking in that quality, 
for, his mother’s arguments notwithstanding, 
he was among the first to call on Mr. Chester. 
Pie loved the old place, of which he was now 
the heir, and was glad of any excuse for going 
there. But it was with rather a curious sensa¬ 
tion about the heart that he followed a strange 
servant through the familiar scenes and heard 
himself formally announced as Mr. Cyril 
Sedgewick. 

“It was very odd,” Cyril said to a friend of 
his that same evening, “ but, do you know, 
my entrance gave the fellow quite a start. 
He came towards me holding out both his 
hands, and seemed so glad to see me that I 
didn’t know which way to look. I was half 
afraid he was going to embrace me. ‘ How 
very good of you to come so soon ! ’ he said, 
laying his hand on my shoulder in quite a 
fatherly way. But after that we were very 
jolly. He said if I cared to hunt he would 
give me a mount whenever I liked. I was 
nothing loath, of course, so he carried me off 
to the stables, and I spent a very pleasant 
morning.” 

In spite of Cyril’s favourable report, his 
mother still adhered to her decision to have 
nothing to do with Mr. Chester. It was use¬ 
less to assure her that he and Robin had 
never met and knew nothing of each other, 
and after a while Cyril ceased to urge it. He 
consoled himself with the reflection that the 
Rector and his family were soon coming back 
from Nice, where they had been spending the 
winter, and Dr. Marshall would speedily bring 
her to reason. 

And when, with boyish frankness, he had 
essayed to make some excuse to Mr. Chester 
for his mother’s neglect, he was relieved to 
find his friend was quite unaffected by it. 

“ Nothing could be more natural,” that 
gentleman had replied. “ Under such altered 
circumstances, any communication with Sedge¬ 
wick Hall would be, of course, very painful to 
her.” 

But if the Squire’s widow turned the cold 
shoulder on the new master of Sedgewick 
Hall, she was the only one to do it. In a 
very short time he became a general favourite, 
and was received, not only by his immediate 
neighbours, but by the best families through¬ 
out the county. 

(To be continued.) 


by Mr. Stanley for both invalids and.babies, 
for it is easily digested, and excellent in all 
gastric troubles. It may be made for invalids 
like arrowroot, taking two tablespoonfuls of 
the flour to one pint of milk; boil for a 
quarter of an hour, till it thickens, then 
sweeten to your taste. It requires both care¬ 
ful boiling and stirring. For infants it should 
be diluted still more with milk. The same 
measurement will answer for puddings and for 
blancmange; and it always needs boiling 
for puddings; bake these, after boiling, in a 
pie-dish, and you may use it with sugar or 
preserves; or serve it with the meat course, 
and eat it with gravy, after the fashion of a 
Yorkshire pudding. For blancmange, when 
boiled, it should be poured into a wet mould 
and allowed to get cold before turning out. 
It requires no flavouring. 

So far as bananas are concerned, we seem 
to prefer them au natu?'el ; and really, when 
we consider that they are unalloyed nourish¬ 
ment—a real food—it seems wonderful to see 
people after a good meal, use them as a 
dessert fruit, or eat four or five at a sitting. A 
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plantain tree furnishes four or five of those big 
clusters which we know so well, which will 
give about two hundred of the fruit—enough 
to keep a family for a month. Of course, the 
banana is rather smaller, but is equal in nutri¬ 
ment, 29 per cent, being obtained from it. 

I have given several banana recipes on 
other occasions, so I will give you only a 
boiled pudding which you may like to try. 
Eight ounces of bananas cut small, six ounces 
of bread-crumbs, four ounces of castor sugar, 
four ounces of suet, chopped fine, two eggs, 
half a pint of milk. Mix, and beat with a 
wooden spoon for ten minutes; boil in a 
mould for four hours and serve plain, or with 
a sweet sauce. 

The dessicated 

“ Coker-nut ” 

I daresay you know and use. Its value in 
puddings is very great, and its flavour is 
delightful for cakes as well. I do not know 
why we are asked to spell cocoa with a “ k ” 
in it, and the “er ” termination, but I notice 
it is constantly done in shops. Our use of 
this word is a corruption, and a misuse at any 
rate ; for we apply it to the product of the 
theobroma, the chocolate tree, which is called 
the cacao ; whereas it is only properly used of 
the palm that produces the cocoa-nut; and it 
has no connection with the chocolate, or cacao. 
On the Continent we find the word chocolate 
used invariably; which is more correct, as it 
is derived from a native word, chocolait —used 
in America before the landing of the Spaniards. 

This leads me back to tell you about the 
purest form of cacao, which we call 

Cocoa-nibs. 

And after the experience of our soldiers in 
South Africa, we know its value ; and, no 
doubt, most of us would be better if we 
introduced the use of cocoa-nibs at our break¬ 
fast tables instead of tea, of which, I am 
sure, we take too much, now that afternoon 
teas are the rule with every class of society. 

A cocoa-nibs beverage is very easily made, 
a good-sized coffee-pot (not a percolator) 
being all that is needed, holding about a quart. 
Into this put each day, after use, half a tea¬ 
cupful of nibs, and the pot is then filled with 
cold water, and it is returned to the top of the 
stove to simmer all day long. To begin with, 
you should put in one teacupful of nibs, and 
one quart of water; and at the end of the 
week, turn all the contents out of your pot, 
and begin again. This amount may be found 
too strong. It would be sufficient for four 
people at breakfast; so it can easily be reduced 
by one half, for two only. All the old recipes 
tell you that the grease should be skimmed 
from the top, but I have never found this 
needful. If greater economy be required, cocoa 
shells can be used in exactly the same way. 

Amongst the tinned fruits which come from 
the West Indies, I must mention 

Guavas, 

which, I daresay, you know* in guava jelly. 
They are a rather small fruit, which look out¬ 
wardly like apricots, and taste and look like 
figs inwardly, when cut open. Place the tin 
in boiling water for half an hour before using, 
and serve with cream. 

Sweet Potatoes 

are the original kind that Sir Walter Raleigh 
brought home with him, and in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, they were largely imported 
from Spain and Portugal, under the name of 
potatoes, before the tuber we know uiider 
that name had been introduced. So when you 
read in The Merry Wives of Windsor the 
speech, of Falstaff about “ the sky raining 
potatoes,” you must remember that Shake¬ 
speare knew nothing but the sweet potato 
which we get from the West Indies, and 
which, when roasted, and eaten with butter, 
is very delicious. 


From what is called 

“Farine Meal,” 

the cassava cakes are made, that are so 
popular in the Islands, and also excellent 
puddings, that resemble those of tapioca. 
Soak two tablespoonfuls in a pint of milk, 
add the yolk of one egg, sweeten to taste, and 
bake as for a tapioca pudding. 

Cassava is one of the most interesting plants 
in the world. It produces tapioca as well as 
the cassava meal, and offers that peculiar 
admixture of a strong poison and a valuable 
nutrient in the very same plant. The juice is 
a poison, but is so volatile that when exposed 
to the air for thirty-six hours, it loses its 
poisonous properties. From it is also made 
the foundation sauce for many West Indian 
dishes, “ Cassareep,” which is an excellent 
adjunct to hashes, soups, and indeed any made 
dishes; but it is particularly known in its 
native country as the foundation of a national 
dish, “ Pepper Pot,” which is one I think 
every housekeeper might imitate with advan¬ 
tage. A very simple West Indian recipe is 
the following : Cut some fresh fat pork into 
dice, and fry them brown. Place them and 
the melted fat into a new pipkin, and add to 
them cold meat, game, or poultry. Cut up 
without either vegetables or stuff; add enough 
water to cover the meat, and to every pint of 
water put a tablespoonful of cassareep, and 
you may like to add some cayenne pepper 
instead of the chillies or capsicums of the 
West Indian recipe. On no account must you 
put in boiled meat. The pepper-pot, once 
begun, is always kept in, and also brought to 
table in the same pipkin. It must be boiled up 
every morning, and cold meat can be added to 
it every day before heating it. The fat should 
be always skimmed off the top, and only a 
wooden spoon should be used to put into the 
pipkin, which, whether used or not, must be 
warmed up each day. 

Amongst the other products of the West 
Indies is 

Arrowroot, 

and the following is a West Indian recipe for 
a cream, which is very good. Take one table¬ 
spoonful of arrowroot, two of water, boil one 
and a half pints of new milk, with a bay leaf, 
or the thin rind of a lemon. Add a dessert¬ 
spoonful of cane sugar, and strain carefully. 
Then pour on the water and the arrowroot; 
stir constantly till cool, then pour into a glass 
dish, and use as a custard, either with compotes 
of fruit, or tarts. 

One of the recent introductions to the shops 
in town is the 

Lime, 

which is rather smaller than the lemon, but 
contains more juice, though, unfortunately, it 
is more difficult to transport, as it is more 
perishable. But with the new accelerated 
service between ourselves and the West 
Indies, we shall hope to have it always, as it 
is much nicer than the lemon. It is thought 
to be invaluable for rheumatism, and as a 
drink in warm weather it is delicious. 

Perhaps we shall also see plenty of 

Shaddocks, 

or, as they are called in the East, “ Pomelloes,” 
the very largest of all the orange tribe, which 
is so much esteemed in India for preserving, 
as well as the 

Yam, 

which is very delicious, and is either boiled or 
baked like a potato. 

One of my earliest remembrances is the 

Sugar-Cane, 

which is sawn into pieces of the length of the 
joints, and the skin is peeled off, so that it 
can be cut lengthways, and can be eaten, or 
rather chewed. 


Tamarinds, 

too, form an excellent and cooling drink with 
water, for the summer. It is made by pouring 
boiling water on the pulp or preserve, adding 
sugar to taste, and covering the jug carefully 
over. It must be strained before use. It is 
also beneficial in sore throat and fever ; and in 
India sauce made from the fresh fruit is served 
with roast duck. 

I have written thus far, and have not spoken 
of the making of 

Chocolate, 

and I feel most remiss that I have not men¬ 
tioned the swizzle-stick, which is of such im¬ 
portance that I find it mentioned in several 
lists of West Indian products. It is used for 
putting a frothy head on chocolate, on cream, 
or on any of the many summer drinks. It is a 
longish stick, and has a rayed head, a kind of 
sun-rayed head of little spikes, and it is briskly 
manipulated and rolled about between the 
palms of the hands, in the chocolate or cream. 

You now, of course, comprehend that cocoa 
and chocolate are both prepared from the nuts 
by freeing them first from the pulp in which 
they are enclosed, and by making them under¬ 
go a process similar to malting ; they are then 
roasted in a perforated cylinder, and are thus 
freed from the husks, and made into chocolate 
by rolling the nuts into a paste, with sugar, 
and some kind of flavouring addition such as 
vanilla. I have told you that chocolate was 
made by the natives of South America long 
before the days of Columbus, and it has been 
the favourite beverage of the Spaniards ever 
since. It seems wonderful to read, in view of 
the discoveries of the present war about the 
sustaining and nutritious properties of choco¬ 
late, that the ancient Mexicans invented it, 
and used it for the same purposes. In long 
journeys it seems to have been, and is at 
present, the portable soup and the main food 
of the natives. “ Spanish chocolate,” prepared 
in Spain, was used in England for ages, and 
was considered a great luxury. But when we 
began to import the beans ourselves, it went 
out of use and, in point of fact, out of fashion, 
for, though we eat the chocolate, we cannot 
be called a nation of chocolate-drinkers, and 
although we have a number of ready-made 
preparations, which can be got ready in a few 
seconds with boiling water or milk—which are 
mostly excellent—nothing seems to me to 
replace the old-fashioned chocolate made of 
the cakes, which were scraped finely, added to 
water, and simmered over the fire. One ounce 
was used to the pint of water, sugar was 
usually added to the chocolate when scraped, 
or a sugared chocolate was used. But a 
special vessel was required for its manufacture, 
which was like a tin coffee-pot in shape, with 
a handle and spout, but which contained a 
circular wheel of wood or metal, with a handle 
which was twirled rapidly between the palms 
of the hands, and which bruised and mixed 
up the chocolate, giving it also the required 
“frothing,” without which no chocolate was 
correct. The mill was our substitute for 
the “ swizzle-stick ” of the natives. The 
operation of milling was done when the 
chocolate was boiled, and it had to be taken 
off the fire for it, then re-boiled and milled 
again, when it was ready for drinking at once 
—as any delay spoilt the flavour, destroyed the 
froth, and changed the substance of the drink. 

Chocolate must never boil too quickly, nor 
stand on the fire. In short, it needs careful 
hands to make it, but when made, how very 
delicious and dainty ! I have thus carefully 
explained the process of chocolate-making, and 
the way to use cocoa-nibs, because the growing 
of the cocoa is one of the large West Indian 
industries, and those are what we want to help. 

We can also help them by asking invariably 
for cane-sugar (instead of beet-root sugar;, 
and seeing that we get it. 
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LADY DYE’S REPARATION. 

By SARAH DOUDNEY. 



Thurstan, he was a delightful host. 
Other people were expected later on, 
but Lady Bona had been out of health, 
and only wanted her old friends. She, 
too, was secretly anxious that Dye 
should have her chance. If that 
old plan could be carried out, she 
felt sure that Thurstan would be a 
happier man. 

Ah, the old proverb about the 
horse and the water! It came 
into Lady Winstoke’s mind more 
than once in these balmy autumn 
days. 

But it was Thurstan who had 
proposed this afternoon walk in 
the woods, and Dye had started 
in a secret flutter of hope. He 
had been out shooting all the 
morning, and had looked tired 
when he came in, but his manner 
was gentle and kind. They ram¬ 
bled through the quiet paths, 
coming out at last on the edge of a 
tranquil meadow, and getting a wide 
view of the far-folding hills. Dye did 
not care in the least for scenery, but she 
pretended to be charmed. And now 
they were walking home. 

“ Dye,” he began, after a long pause, 
“ I’m beginning to find out that it’s very 
difficult to say things. There is a thing 
that I’ve been wanting to say for hours, 
and I haven’t uttered it yet.” 

She thought it must be the one thing 
that she longed to hear, and a new and 
softer look crept over her face, making 
her more beautiful than she had ever 
been before. He had paused again, 
and was smiting the bushes with a 
switch cut from the hazels. Her heart 
was throbbing wildly, but she swung her 
sunshade with a careless air, and said 
in quite a composed voice— 

“ I am waiting to listen, Thurstan.” 

“ Well, it’s awfully difficult,” said he, 
taking a firm grip of the switch with 
both hands, and bending it double. 
“ One always does hate to talk about 
money, you know.” 

Her spirit sank within her. Had he 
been gambling or betting ? Was this 
the secret of his depression? No—she 
knew his good life, and the doubt 
passed in a moment, although she was 
puzzled still. 

“About money?” she repeated 
wonderingly. 

“ Yes.” He pulled himself together. 
“About the money which your great- 
uncle left to me. It’s been a burden on 
my mind for years, and now that you 
have left school and are coming out 
into the world, I want to give it to you. 
I’ve never spoken of this to anyone 
else ; but, Dye, you’ll take it, won’t 
you ? ’ ’ 

Was it only the money that he wanted 
to give her ? She nerved herself to 
look him in the face, and then she saw 
that there was no more to come. He 
had flushed slightly with the effort of 
bringing out his words, but there was 


CHAPTER XV. 


It was an afternoon in September, the 
sun had sunk low enough to send long 
golden arrows in among the bracken- 
plumes, and smite their graceful fronds 
with sudden glory. Here and there a 
crimson leaf made a spot of vivid colour 
in the underwood ; but as yet there were 
no signs of the decay of summer. Two 
persons, a man and a woman, were 
walking slowly through the woods, 
taking little heed of the beautiful lights 
and shades around them. At another 
time Thurstan Clyde would have rejoiced 
in the solemn shadows of his old trees, 
and watched for every glimpse of the 
fair Sussex downs that came, now and 
then, through a clearing. But to-day 
his head was bent, and his eyes rested 
thoughtfully on the dead leaves at his 
feet. 

Dye Rivingstone looked older than 
she was; she had arrived early at 
maturity, and the school-days seemed 
to be left far behind. But in her way 
she was certainly beautiful, with the 
beauty of fine features, splendid hair, 
and a faultless complexion. Her dress, 
too, very nearly touched that standard 
of perfection which she had always 
longed to reach. Winstoke had, at 
last, behaved liberally to his sister, and 
she had given away the old frocks which 
had vexed her heart at the College. 
Her mother had bought her the things 
she wanted, and had accepted the 
Clydes’ invitation to spend a month in 
the autumn at Deanside. 

So Dye had all the opportunities she 
had desired. And although that 
mysterious sadness still clung to 


nothing lover-like in the glance that 
met her own. It merely expressed a 
simple desire to do the thing that was 
right. 

“ I suppose I must take it if you wish 
it so much,” she said in a constrained 
voice. 

To do her justice she was not thinking 
much about the money at that moment. 
She realised, just then, that the demands 
of the heart are not to be satisfied with 
mammon. A little while ago she had 
almost believed that she herself was to 
be the giver of the most precious gift 
that a woman can bestow. Instead of 
this, he was to give, and she was to take 
—his gold. 

“ That’s right! ” cried he, in a tone 
of genuine relief. “ You have given me 
a bit of comfort, Dye; and that’s 
something for an unhappy man. I’m 
afraid you have all found me a very 
gloomy fellow of late.” 

“ Well, we have wondered what was 
the matter,” she admitted, inwardly 
surprised at her own composure. “ And 
we have been sorry, but we could do 
nothing.” 

“No one can do anything. But you 
are so sensible that it does me good to 
speak freely to you,” he said. 

Years afterwards he blamed himself 
for being so self-absorbed that day. He 
did not know then that the long-talked- 
of alliance was more than a family 
arrangement to Dye. As she walked so 
calmly by his side, he was thinking how 
easy it was to make a friend of her, and 
tell her what was troubling his life. 
There are certain moments in most 
men’s lives when the}'' want a woman’s 
friendship. 

I once heard an Army doctor say that 
the presence of women-nurses had a 
marvellous effect on the wounded men. 
No man’s hand, however willing, can 
arrange a pillow as a woman can. And 
in the common trials of life men have 
just the same need. It is only the 
woman who can soothe the heart-ache 
and quiet the overstrained nerves. It is 
her divine gift, suffered sometimes to 
grow rusty for lack of use, but never 
wholly lost. 

So Thurstan, conscious of that longing 
for womanly sympathy, laid bare his 
heart to Dye, never thinking that it was 
an anguish to her. He spoke naturally 
and freely, as if it had been a sister who 
walked by his side. 

“ I can’t tell the little mother about 
my trouble,” he went on. “She is the 
dearest woman in the world, but she has 
always wanted to arrange my life for 
me, and no one can do that for a man— 
not even his mother. Well, if I’m to 
make a clean breast of it, I must go back 
as far as the May before last, for that’s 
when it all began.” 

Dye was not a quick-witted woman. 
Even now she could not guess what it 
was that had begun in the May before 
last. But she realised distinctly that 
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her own hopes were quite crushed, and 
felt bewildered and utterly miserable. 

“ I went down with Norton to an 
out-of-the-way little hole in Blankshire. 
It’s called Narrowfield. You have 
never heard of it, have you?” he 
asked. 

“Never,” she answered languidly, 
beginning to wish that the tale was 
ended, and she could get back to her 
room to be wretched in peace. 

“ I don’t think anybody knows it. 
Well, we went there to look at a grave, 
so it wasn’t a cheerful errand by any 
means. The wife of an artist was buried 
in Narrowfield churchyard, and, when 
the poor chap was dying, we promised 
that we would go and see that the head¬ 
stone was all right.” 

What was he coming to ? She 
maintained an outw r ard calm, but felt 
ready to cry with weariness and disgust. 

“We found the grave and the white 
marble cross. And then we both stood 
and looked at it, thinking of the poor 
little thing who had gone to rest; and 
remembering how fond she had been of 
flowers, I began to blame myself bitterly 
for forgetting to bring any. It seemed 
detestably heartless to go away without 
leaving even a rose-bud, you know. 
But it had appeared to us that we 
couldn’t get such a thing as a flower in 
Narrowfield ; the place consisted of one 
ugly street, with a couple of shops and 
a chapel; and time was running short. 
Norton nagged at me to come away if 
we were to catch our train, and I got 
furious with him, as I often do. I said 
1 couldn’t go, and felt myself very 
sentimental.” 

Dye struck savagely with her sun¬ 
shade at a tall plume of bracken, and 
then recollected herself, and walked 
soberly on. 

“Quite suddenly, somebody spoke in 
the sweetest voice I ever heard. It was 
a girl coming up to us with a wreath of 
lilies of the valley, and asking if she 
might lay it down under the cross. I 
can’t tell how I answered, but I shall 
never forget her graceful way of putting 
that wreath on the grave. And—well, 

I won’t bore you with any description. 
But I never saw such eyes, they were so 
deeply, intensely blue—just the colour 
of that little flower which grows wild in 
early spring—I think they call it the 
Germander Speedwell.” 

A strange coldness was creeping over 
Dye. The hot flush of angry im¬ 
patience was gone. She knew now 
whose image had come between herself 
and the man she loved. And at this 
moment she seemed to hear Coralie’s 
words again. “ I see a face that is 
turned away from yours.” Yes, it was 
turned away for ever. 

Thurstan was too much interested in 
his story to notice her silence. He was 
feeling that kind of relief which comes 
to one who has broken through a long 
habit of reserve, and went on un¬ 
restrainedly— 

“It won’t surprise you to hear that I 
saw her again and again. Her name 
is Ray, Angelique Ray, and she was 
living with her aunt and a little sister 
in a furnished cottage taken for the 
summer. The aunt seemed to doubt 


me from the very first; she discouraged 
my visits, but I would not be turned 
away. And one day I went down to 
Narrowfield resolved to speak my mind 
plainly, and tell the old lady that I 
wanted to marry her niece. It was just 
at the end of June, on Angelique’s 
birthday.” 

He drew a deep breath, and almost 
stopped ; but Dye still moved slowly on. 
Her limbs were trembling, and she 
dared not stand still. 

“ When I look back on that day it 
seems as if I’d had a bad dream. 
People talk about presentiments of 
misfortune, but nothing of the kind 
came to me. I wish it had, I wish I 
had been better prepared for the shock. 
Well, I must make a long story short; 
the simple truth is that" I found the 
cottage shut up and deserted. The 
Rays were gone, all gone, and they had 
not left a trace behind.” 

At last Dye contrived by a great 
effort to use her voice, and then it did 
not seem like her own voice, but one 
borrowed for an emergency. 

“ Didn’t you find her? ” she asked. 

“ I have never found her,” he said 
sadly. “ Since that day my life has 
been one long quest. I have made 
inquiries right and left, but no one can 
give me any information. They were 
such quiet people, you see; society 
didn’t know them in the least. And 
yet I can’t give up hope, something 
seems to tell me that I shall light 
upon her one day unawares, and then 
I shall hold her so fast that no power 
on earth will ever take her from me 
again.” 

“ It is a very sad story,” said Dye. 

“ Perhaps I ought not to have 
troubled you with it,” he said, struck 
for the first time by some coldness in 
her tone. “And I must ask you to 
keep my secret. You will promise not 
to betray me, even to your mother.” 

“ I promise, of course,” she an¬ 
swered. “ But, Thurstan, I can’t help 
hoping that yqu will get over this. You 
may see someone else who—who isn’t 
likely to vanish n^steriousty.” 

“ She will always be my one true love, 
Dye. You think me absurdly romantic, 

I daresay. My father, you know, loved 
only one woman, and that was my 
mother. He had no rest day nor night 
until he had got her for his own ; and it 
will be the same with me.” 

“I hope the story will have a happy 
ending,” Dye said, quickening her pace 
a little. She had got over the first 
stunning effect of the shock, and longed 
to reach the house. “I am rather 
tired,” she added wearily. “There 
hasn’t been a breath of wind all day ; 
it’s the sort of weather that makes one 
pine for a breeze from the sea.” 

“ I’m afraid I’m a selfish brute,” said 
Thurstan penitently, “ maundering on 
about myself, and forgetting that I was 
boring you no end. Here we are, close 
to home. Forgive me, Dye, you are 
looking quite pale.” 

“Oh, that’s not your fault,” she 
replied. “ My head is beginning to 
ache, that’s all.” 

A smooth, green alley led straight to 
the house, a stately, red-brick mansion 


of Queen Anne’s time, with many 
windows twinkling in the low sun. An 
atmosphere of peace and quiet reigned 
over the place ; the air was full of the 
fragrance of woods and pastures; the 
hills lifted their feathered crests 
against the great pure sky. Would 
Angelique ever be mistress of such a 
home as this ? The thought smote Dye 
like a fiery dart, and sent the hot blood 
into her pale face in a moment. 

She left Thurstan in the hall, ran 
quickly up to her room and locked 
herself in. The end of her life-dream 
had come; she sank down in a low 
chair by one of the windows, biting her 
lips to keep back the angry tears which 
rose to her eyes. Girls take their love 
troubles in different ways; Dye took 
hers in the hard manner which belonged 
to her nature. She was in a rage with 
fate. 

Some women might have found relief 
in the still, verdant horizon. A faint 
golden mist was gathering above the 
wavy line of the woods, softly confusing 
all the boundaries, drawing a veil of 
rest over the cottage homes of field- 
faring men. In a time to come there 
would be a restfulness for every feverish 
heart, a soothing of the pain of every 
passionate desire ; but Dye could never 
see beyond the present. She could only 
feel that something which she had 
looked upon as hers was rudely 
snatched away. Not that alone ; it was 
given to the girl she disliked more than 
anyone else in the world. 

“ He shall never know where he may 
find her! ” she muttered, stamping her 
foot. “Just a word from me would 
have sent him straight to her side. 
How little he knew that I could end his 
quest ! A chance may bring them 
together, but a thousand chances may 
keep them apart.” 

The foot kept on tapping the floor 
impatiently, and then suddenly stopped. 

“And if they are apart,” Dye 
thought, “ he will get tired of the vain 
pursuit at last. Men are never con¬ 
stant for ever. If he gives up his dream 
of Angelique, he will turn to me. She 
is only a shadow; I am a real, 
substantial girl, and a handsome girl, 
too.” 

She rose and went over to the glass. 
It reflected a tall, beautiful young 
woman, looking decidedly haggard and 
miserable. Even the dress seemed to 
partake of her dejection ; a ribbon was 
crumpled here, a fold there was out of 
place. She saw everything ; not a line 
that an artist would have seen was 
unnoticed; and as she looked she felt 
the pressing need of self-management. 

In the next moment she touched the 
bell and told the servant to bring her 
some tea. She would not go down and 
see Thurstan again until her composure 
was quite restored. 

When they did meet she was wearing 
one of her prettiest gowns, a pale sea- 
blue, and the turquoise necklet lay 
round her beautiful throat. Her smile 
was so bright and her eyes so much 
more expressive than usual, that 
Thurstan began to think her marvel¬ 
lously improved. 

(To be continued.) 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


MEDICAL. 

A. H.-Wc have over and over again detailed the 
treatment of the marks left by pimples. In the 
article on “The Face and Its Blemishes,” Part HI., 
you Will find the information you require. The 
article was published in January, 1900. 

Desperate. — Typhoid fever often leaves many 
strange things behind it. It is indeed one of the 
most important and complicated of human diseases, 
and one which is ever furnishing the physician with 
entirely new phenomena and complications. We 
have always made a point of seeing that every 
patient of ours who has had typhoid fever gets a 
holiday of at least a fortnight after the disease has 
ended. Of course it is not the easiest thing for 
everybody to get a holiday after illness, but at the 
present time there are so many charitable institu¬ 
tions which will help those who have been ill, that 
in practice we have not found so much difficulty 
over the matter as we should have expected. A 
person with typhoid fever is rarely fit for work 
until about five months from the onset of the 
disease. Besides rest, a good and very generous 
diet, with plenty of fat and meat, should be taken 
after typhoid. Very often a patient will lose two 
or more stone weight from typhoid fever, and this 
waste has to be made good before she is in any¬ 
thing like good form again. The poison of typhoid 
has a great power for harm over the nervous system, 
and symptoms consequent upon this are common 
enough both during the fever and for some time 
afterwards. Fortunately they are rarely persistent. 

Anxious. —Unfortunately there is no doubt whatever 
that many deaths do occur from the administration 
of chloroform during the performance of surgical 
operations. Some of these deaths are possibly due 
to want of skill or care on the part of the adminis¬ 
trator, but the vast majority are due to causes 
which are absolutely beyond our control. The 
man who guarantees to give chloroform without 
any danger to life is a charlatan. When every¬ 
thing is considered, the danger from chloroform is 
not really very great, and it is so much less 
dangerous than the operation and so infinitely less 
dangerous than the disease for which the operation 
is performed, that its own dangers do not go for 
much. Ether is far less dangerous than chloroform, 
and is to he preferred in most cases, but it is not 
always possible to use it. 

Edith. —You evidently suffer from some form of 
chronic nasal catarrh, and would do well to follow 
the advice that we have given to so many persons 
with that complaint. A “ nasal polypus ” sounds 
something very formidable, but in reality it is only 
one of the forms of catarrh. The only satisfactory 
treatment for nasal polypi is to remove them. This 
proceeding is almost free from danger, but is rather 
difficult to do properly. The polypi usually return 
after removal and have to be taken away from time 
to time. We think that the spray of menthol in 
paroleine would be the best preparation for you 
to use. 

A Hopeless Lassie. —Decidedly there is nothing to 
be ashamed of in stuttering. It is not your fault 
but your misfortune that you cannot speak properly. 
Stuttering is a condition which is most complex in 
its production, and one which doubtless depends 
upon many varied states. Pure nervousness may 
produce stuttering. Such cases are the most 
hopeful, and usually recover in a short time. Some 
cases are due to defects in the formation of the 
mouth, the tongue, or the throat, and disappear when 
their cause has been treated. But most cases are 
due to something interfering with the speech 
apparatus. Speech is one of the most elaborate of 
the phenomena of the body, and it requires little to 
upset the perfection of the arrangement. Stutter¬ 
ing can often be relieved, if not entirely cured, by 
education. The stutterer should always speak 
slowly and deliberately, sounding each syllable 
distinctly and avoiding clipping off the final con¬ 
sonants. As soon as a stutterer becomes excited 
she loses all control over her tongue and stutters 
hopelessly. There are several schools where 
stutterers are taught to speak correctly, and there 
are several books published upon the subject. 
Some of the latter are fairly useful, but most are 
simply unblushing advertisements for somebody or 
other’s cure. 

Edith. —It is natural for the hair to fall out in small 
quantities throughout the year. In the autumn the 
amount of hair lost is generally greater than at any 
other time. It should be remembered that hairs 
only live a short time, and they constantly die and 
are renewed. When a hair falls out, it does not 
necessarily mean that the root is affected. The 
hair also often falls out from unnatural causes, some 
of which are dependent upon local and some upon 
general conditions. Curling the hair does not of 
itself injure the hair. In your case we advise one 
of the pomades containing cantharides. You can 
obtain this from any perfumer. 

Quita. —You can do nothing to remove a double 
chin. If it is part of a general obesity, it may get 
smaller if you get less stout. Otherwise it cannot 
be influenced by anything that you can do. 


GIRLS’ EMPLOYMENTS. 

Two Giri.s in a Cottage (Training for Dressmaking 
and Floral Decoration). —What you tell us of the 
thrifty manner in which you and your friend have 
solved financial difficulties interests us much. We 
are at a loss to think how you both managed to 
live in London upon the weekly sum you mention. 
Undoubtedly you were wise to go to live in the 
country, and we should imagine that in the neigh¬ 
bourhood from which you write there should be 
some good openings for plucky young women like 
yourselves. What we advise both of you to do, in 
the first instance, is to apply to the Secretary of 
the Gentlewomen’s Employment Association, 27, 
King Street, Manchester, and see whether, as you 
live in the north of England, the society might not 
think fit to advance you a loan for training pur¬ 
poses. The society now has considerable funds at 
its disposal for this purpose, and we are led to 
believe, from what you tell us, that you and your 
friend would be appropriate recipients of any help 
of this kind that could be put in your way. Lessons 
in dressmaking, up to County Council standards, 
you could obtain very cheaply either in Liverpool 
or Manchester; but if you wished to become an 
expert practical dressmaker, we should suggest 
your proceeding later to some good firm of fashion¬ 
able dressmakers in the capacity of improver. The 
cost of living in Liverpool or Manchester would be 
heavy, but you would find ways and means of doing 
this cheaply if you sought the advice either of the 
Manchester Employment Society, the address of 
which we have given, or of the Secretary of the 
Employment Bureau for Educated Women, 8, San- 
don Terrace, Upper Duke Street, Liverpool. In 
Liverpool there is a hostel, we believe, for board¬ 
ing students of the School of Domestic Economy in 
that city. You ask about Leeds as a centre for 
dressmaking classes. The subject is very well 
taught by the Yorkshire Ladies’ Council of Edu¬ 
cation ; address, the Secretary, 90, Albion Street, 
Leeds. Whether the teaching is on the Grenfell 
System, we cannot say with certainty, but this 
system is commonly taught in institutions of this 
kind. In regard to the florist’s business for your 
friend, it is difficult to determine whether she would 
do better to try the cultivation of flowers for supply¬ 
ing shops in the towns you mention, or to go in for 
the making of wreaths and bouquets. But as you 
have found that there is a definite demand for 
arranged flowers, it would possibly be wise to select 
florists’ work. The disqualification of which you 
speak might not prove a serious hindrance,if the lady 
had taste and ideas of her own. If the Manchester 
Employment Association could arrange for her to 
be trained by a good florist in the town, so much the 
better. But if no florist for the purpose can be 
found in the north, we advise her to take a course 
of lessons from the Women's London Gardening 
Association, 62, Lower Sloane Street, S.W. 

Ignoramus ( Plain Needlework). —For making a mis¬ 
cellaneous series of garments, mostly done by 
machine, it is not easy to determine what you 
ought to charge for each article. You must 
remember that you are competing with many under¬ 
paid workers, and therefore, if you wish to retain 
orders, you cannot wisely charge a great deal. On 
the whole, in our opinion, you could regulate your 
charges in a case like this better by time than by 
the piece. By discovering how much } r ou can do 
in a steady day’s work, and charging, say, 3s. per 
day, we think you would arrive at a fair scale of 
prices. For small under-garments for ladies and 
infants, is. to is. 6d. each would not be out of the 
way; for larger ones, such as ladies’ plain white 
petticoats, and infants’ frocks, in which there was 
not much stitching. 2s. to 2s. 6d. All materials, we 
understand, are provided. 

F'rance ( Gardening and Poultry Farming). —The 
institution about which you inquire in your letter 
is the Lady Warwick Hostel, Reading. It is in 
connection with the Reading College, where dairy- 
work, poultry-farming, and other agricultural in¬ 
dustries have been well taught for some years. At 
Lady Warwick Hostel, special attention is given 
to gardening, as well as to the other subjects we 
have just enumerated. An older institution for the 
teaching of gardening is the Horticultural College, 
Swanley, Kent, of which there is a flourishing 
Women’s Branch, many of the students from which 
are now holding excellent posts. Some of the 
Swanley students are in large horticultural gardens, 
while others are in private nursery gardens, or are 
teaching botany and horticulture in schools and 
public institutions. On the whole, gardening is an 
occupation which can be recommended to a girl 
who can afford to be trained at some horticultural 
college, and to perfect herself afterwards in a 
business establishment. But she ought to have 
some capital, so that she can ultimately start in 
business on her own account, if she fails to secure 
a paid post. Poultry-rearing we do not advise, 
except in the case of girls whose parents are farm¬ 
ing people, and who wish to do something to add 
to their own or the general income. There is not 
an adequate income to be made out of it by itself. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

E. A. B.—We are very Sony for you, but do not 
advise your taking the case into Court. We think 
that the promise was made only to induce you to 
take the place, and with no intention to let you 
keep it beyond the three months, as you were 
dismissed to the day, for no fault or inefficiency. 
It was a trick. If you did not quite suit, she should 
have given you notice after two months, or kept 
. you, say, a week over the three months specified, 
and paid you the promised expenses back. Be¬ 
cause you did not give notice to leave on your own 
account, nor gave any offence, nor committed any 
fault to justify your dismissal. We regret that you 
cannot do anything. Better to part in a friendly 
way, to get a favourable character from her. 

Seventeen. —We recommend you to go to a gymna¬ 
sium. The directress will be the best judge of the 
exercises suited to you and your age and strength. 
Go through a course of reading—history, natural 
history, travels, and antiquarian researches (such 
as Petrie’s Popular A stronomy for Beginners), and 
the same on geology. Of course some time should 
be devoted to reading the Bible, and to your pri¬ 
vate prayers, before beginning your other studies. 
Specially read a chapter of the New Testament 
daily, and ask God, for Christ’s sake, to enable you 
to understand and profit by it. We were much 
interested in your letter, and shall like to hear from 
you at any time. 

Queer. —It is grievous to hear that you sometimes 
“refuse to do your parents some little service.” 
It would be very ill-natured to refuse anyone else, 
but to treat your parents so is simply wicked, and 
you break the Fifth Commandment, besides the 
Christian injunction to “obey your parents in all 
things ” (of course, not crimes). Instead of making 
a play of self-punishment, ask your Heavenly 
Father daily to give you grace and strength to 
honour and obey your parents, and to show you 
how to requite their kindness by trying to please 
them. Go to them and tell them you wish to do so in 
future,.and ask their forgiveness for your ungrateful 
and undutiful conduct in the past. . This will be 
your best punishment. Try to study and follow 
“ whatsoever things are lovely and of good report.” 

Spion Kop. —We have answered your question many 
times. There can be no question as to your father’s 
sister having precedence of you, her niece. In 
families of the upper classes a sister holds the rank 
which her eldest brother held during his father’s 
lifetime. For instance, an earl’s eldest son is not 
born an earl, but he is a peer by courtesy, and is 
Lord So-and-So, and all his sisters hold that rank 
and are “ the Ladies ” Patricia or Elizabeth, and 
so they remain after their eldest brother succeeds 
to his father’s title, and their place (before and 
• subsequently to liis.succession) is immediately after 
his wife. The younger brothers are only “ Honour- 
ables ” ; and they and their wives give precedence 
to the sisters—married or not—as they arc peeresses 
by courtesy, as was their elder brother styled 
“Lord So-and-So.” You are only “Miss Jane 
Spion Kop.” 

Shamrock. —The hours for school vary in different 
institutions, and would not be changed in reference 
to particular scholars; besides which, those ex¬ 
empted from certain hours of work would lose their 
position in class. We imagine that the girl is to 
be only a day scholar. Three hours, from 9 to 12, 
would not be too much at thirteen, unless a very 
delicate girl, in which case special arrangements 
must be made. She might attend again in the 
afternoon for a couple of hours for music, art, or 
anything else—for study, perhaps, of the next day’s 
work. One half-day in the week should be devoted 
to good plain sewing and repair of clothing, and 
preparation should commence in view of any 
special vocation in life for which the girl showed 
any taste and ability. 

Inquiring Reader should take the hair-combings to 
a hair-dresser, and obtain from him all particulars 
as to weight and the marketable price for the many 
and various shades respectively. This must vary 
according to the current fashion. You will not get 
as much for tangled hair as for that cut short from 
close to the roots; so much time must be spent in 
restoring its condition. Besides, in such a state, 
the real colour of the hair could not be recognised, 
nor the value, based oh the colour. If your own, 
you could settle that by showing your head. 


HELP-ONE-AN OTHER FUN D. 

This fund, started some years ago, sends The 
Girl’s Own Paper free of charge to those 
old readers who, through reverses, are no 
longer able to buy it for themselves. We 
gladly acknowledge the receipt of one guinea 
to the fund, sent by Miss Kate Densham, and 
shall be glad if other generously-minded girls 
will copy her example. 





All rights reserved.~\ 
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TO A FRIEND. 


May your path lie through the sunlight, 
Where the flowers grow ; 

Shadows dark of toil and sorrow 
May you never know. 

Love and gladness, ever with you, 
Lead you on your way ; 

God’s own angels, watching round you, 
Guard you night and day : 

And as life’s brief years pass by you, 
May your heart grow pure, 

Learning more and more to cherish 
Love that will endure ; 

Earthly love to make your pathway 
Through this world all bright ; 

Love divine to change death’s darkness 
To the gate of light. 

Ina K. Noel. 




CYNTHIA’S BROTHER. 


By LESLIE KEITH, Author of “A. Little Exile,” “ ’Lisbeth,” “The Mischief-Maker,” etc. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Unfortunately for Cynthia and 
Kitty, their stay at Cannstadt began at 
a season when the larger part of the 
English community at Stuttgart had 
gone in search of summer change. 
Even the chaplain, to whom Kitty had a 
letter of introduction, had left with wife 
and family, and the locicm tenens who 
took duty was a young, unmarried man. 
The girls were thus thrown a good deal 
upon their own resources for counsel 
and amusement, and made few ac¬ 
quaintances. To Cynthia, absorbed in 
examination of the life about her, this 
mattered little, but it gravely concerned 
her that Kitty should so often look 
unhappy. She would brighten indeed 
when they sat in the Schloss-Platz and 
listened to the military band, or saw the 
women duck and the men flourish off 
their hats as the King, a kindly-looking 
country gentleman, walked about on the 
skirts of the crowd. Kitty would jump 
up and make her curtsey then, too, her 
pale cheeks flushing; she liked the 
shops in the bright and handsome 
Kdnigstrasse, and the cafe under the 
colonnade where they so often went for 
tea, and was Cynthia’s willing com¬ 
panion in exploring churches and 
palaces and museums ; but when they 
got back to quiet little Cannstadt, with 
its white houses all asleep in the sun, 
she immediately began to droop. 
Cynthia was infinitely distressed and 
perplexed, though she strove to hide it. 
This was a side of sunny little Kitty’s 
character for which she was quite 
unprepared, not understanding that 
some natures sicken and wither under 
transplantation like a hedge flower 


immured in a garden border. Her own 
more vigorous fibre helped her to rise 
above small discomforts and make light 
of ways that were only the more 
amusing because they were new and 
strange. She did not profess to enjoy 
German cookery, but she could always 
eat enough to maintain her abounding 
vitality, while her mind was eagerly set 
on drawing deep of the new wells of 
knowledge. She had worked her way 
up, by force of sheer diligence and 
perseverance, to profit by the tuition of 
girls more nearly on a level with herself 
in point of age, and had dragged Kitty 
with her from that bench of small, pig¬ 
tailed maidens still at the A. B. C. of 
life. Sometimes she doubted the wisdom 
of this step, for, though Kitty worked 
doggedly, especially after the weekly 
letter from home, the blue circles 
darkened under her eyes, and Cynthia 
suspected many headaches to which she 
would not confess. Kitty, however, 
was perfectly frank in her pronounced 
detestation of her tasks. “I learn 
because I must,” she said, “ and 
because—because I’m not quite such a 
wretch as to vex the dad and the mother 
when they’ve pinched and scraped to 
send me here ; but I hate it, I hate it, I 
hate it!” And Cynthia, who learned 
because she loved to see new doors of 
knowledge opening on every side and 
offering far vistas of unconquered 
wisdom, could only look at her with 
troubled wonder. 

“What am I to do with you, you 
1 wisht ’ little thing?” she asked; 
“you’ve eaten nothing all day, and you 
can’t live on air. Shall I make you a 
cup of tea ? ” 

“Ess, fay! ” cried Kitty in broadest 


Devon. “That’s plum! ” she said, as 
she thirstily drank the cup Cynthia 
brought her. “ There’s a language for 
you, now, with some meaning in it. 

‘ Plum ! ’ ” she tasted the word on her 
pretty lips, “and you would prefer 
sehr nett? I suppose.” 

“I would if I could get the 'r’ to 
come out of the middle of my throat. 
Kitty, I believe you’re home-sick.” 

“ Ban’t no good; us can’t run home- 
along. Theer, set in thicky cheer, an 
us’ll talk.” 

“Us won’t unless you eat. Tell 
me, Kitty, tell me true—you didn’t 
hate being at school in London, did 
you ? ” 

“Didn’t I just! I used to strike 
off each day on the calendar till the 
holidays came. But auntie was nice, 
and I saw the boys sometimes; and 
Cannstadt—isn’t London,” 

“ I remember the day we first met. 
You told me you were sorry to leave 
school.” 

“I was a dinky maid then, and I 
knew no better. I never dreamt that 
fathers and mothers were half so jolly. 
Besides, though I was born in India, 
I’ve got Devon blood in me, and I 
suppose it’s got to come out.” 

“I’m Devon, too, but I’m very happy 
here ; I shouldn’t like it for always, of 
course, but for a little while-” Cyn¬ 

thia paused to muse upon her advan¬ 
tages. All was goingwell at home ; her 
father’s letters were studiously cheerful, 
they had even a strain of light gaiety ; 
he assured her she was not missed. It 
was true Francie wrote but seldom, and 
then mere unsatisfactory scraps that 
told one nothing; but Archie’s weekly 
letter came regularly. More and more 
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she was learning to lean on this friend, 
to take comfort in his trustworthiness, 
sure that it would never fail her. The 
horizon thus clear, she could have 
warmed herself very happily in the sun 
over her head if only it might shine for 
Kitty too. 

Her first step was to consult Frau 
Rothmann, taking Lina as interpreter 
to help out her own halting German 
with English scarce more nimble. The 
two women expressed themselves kindly, 
With many an “ ach ! ” of sympathy; 
both rashly committed themselves to 
experiments in English cookery, and 
Fraulein Lina generously offered private 
lessons. Cynthia, sure that she could 
make good the sacrifice to music, 
eagerly caught at the suggestion. To 
get Kitty away from the strain and 
unrest of the schoolroom would be an 
immeasurable boon. She mentally saw 
Kitty lying on the red velvet sofa, which 
was the finest ornament of their room, 
listening to the purr and prattle of 
Lina’s innocent conversation, and im¬ 
bibing German without knowing it. 
She wouldn’t hate it after that! Lina 
must be privately instructed to ask 
curious questions about Devonshire : 
that would interest Kitty. She would 
talk out her heartache and forget it. 

Cheered with her innocent wile, 
Cynthia secured the address of a doctor, 
whom Frau Rothmann volubly re¬ 
commended, and promised, with some 
hesitation, to urge upon the patient a 
certain herb tea, which had the enviable 
reputation of curing everything. The 
doctor’s address she instantly set out to 
verify, in case of sudden need, regard¬ 
less of the heat that made a blaze of the 
pavement and was reflected, like a 
scorching breath, from the white 
houses. After a pilgrimage made 
longer by one or two wrong turns than 
needful, she at last found the house, 
inspected it furtively from the opposite 
side, decided that it inspired a certain 
amount of confidence in the owner, 
since all the windows were open, and 
fervently hoped she might never have to 
climb those spotless steps or make 
appeal on Kitty’s behalf at that shining 
knocker. Then, having bought the 
most tempting grapes she could find in 
the market, she went home. 

“ What a salamander you are ! ” said 
Kitty fretfully. “ I believe you like this 
tropical heat. I’ve been lying watching 
that candle trying to take off its grease 
and sit in its wick, and I’m sure I 
sympathise with it.” 

“It is hot! ” said Cynthia, struggling 
with her gloves. “ I wish we could 
knock a hole in that wall and make a 
through draught, but I’m afraid it would 
blow you away, kitten! You mustn’t 
take off any more flesh, dear, for your 


little bones are too visible already. See, 
here’s something to make you feel cool.” 
She put down the little basket, the purple 
bunches peeping out of it between the 
vine leaves, at Kitty’s side. 

“ Did you go out to buy those for 
me?” asked Kitty, quickly penitent; 
and in this softer mood she listened to 
Cynthia’s plans, and, after some half¬ 
hearted remonstrance, yielded to them. 
She owned that the chattering of the 
girls, even the scraping of pens and the 
scratch of pencil on slate during school 
hours grated upon nerves that had got 
a little beyond control. Fraulein Lina, 
with her inborn love of music, had 
a voice that had no wearisome note 
in it. 

So for a little while, all went well, and 
Cynthia hoped that, with the waning 
heat of summer Kitty would revive like a 
drooping flower. But nostalgia has a 
way of defying all one’s preconceptions, 
and Kitty’s home-sickness began to 
affect her physically. Though she tried 
to make light of increasing aches, 
Cynthia’s anxious eyes could not but 
note many disquieting symptoms, and it 
became now the one trouble of her mind 
to know what she ought to do. Kitty 
not only fiercely refused to see a doctor, 
but defied Cynthia to write and awaken 
alarm at the rectory. She threw herself 
into such a feverish condition by the 
strength of her opposition to this 
suggestion, that there was nothing for 
it but to yield to her and promise 
silence. 

Light came to Cynthia as she sat 
alone in the little Lutheran Church on a 
Sunday morning. She could follow in 
some degree the Prediger's weighty 
arguments, or at least pick out enough 
to make listening worth while, and she 
enjoyed the slow full flow of the German 
hymns, tune and words now alike 
familiar. Suddenly, while she sat, the 
solution flashed upon her. 

“ I must write to father and tell him 
all, and he will come and take us 
home.” But clear as this reasoning 
seemed, her first impulse was to resist 
it. She did not want to go home yet. 
She wanted to be a great deal wiser, 
learn much more, so that she might be 
a better comrade to that good father. 
And this was her one chance. 

“ lie will never spare me again,” said 
selfishness; “he will be glad of an 
excuse to fetch me back now ! Much of 
Kitty’s uneasiness is fancy,” the inward 
voice went on. “ She might think of 
you. And consider the disappointment 
it will be to the Rector and Mrs. Terry 
if she fails, after all the sacrifices they 
have made to send her ! ” 

But happily those early lessons she 
had learned at granny’s knee were not 
without their fruit in her riper years. 
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Just as there are things that it is wrong 
to conquer, so there are others where the 
very health of our soul depends on the 
securing of an early victory. It was no 
easy conquest—it never is—this recog¬ 
nised supremacy of little things over the 
larger purposes of life, this lording of 
the trivial over the nobler planning; 
but Cynthia made a brave push to bring 
her artillery up in time, and before the 
preacher had come to “ lastly,” the day 
was won. 

And there came to her the reward 
that comes to everyone who in any 
measure tries to follow in His steps Who 
taught that a man should give all—even 
to his life itself—for the sake of another ; 
for the sacrifice that had loomed so large 
dwindled to its real proportions as she 
walked home with a sober happiness on 
lip and brow. To see Kitty’s face 
brighten and beam again, and her 
father’s lighten with the old kindness— 
who would balance love so true as 
theirs against all the lore of all the 
ages ? 

“ Father will manage it beautifully,” 
she said to herself, already anticipating 
that meeting. “ He will find a way, so 
as not to hurt Mr. Terry’s feelings, of 
getting Kitty taught without sending the 
little woman into exile. He is such a 
dear, clever father ! ” 

She wrote that same evening, a letter 
which she endeavoured to make plain, 
sensible and clear, neither exaggerating 
nor withholding anything, and did her 
best to curb her impatience for the 
answer, and her disappointment when it 
did not come. 

The date she had fixed in her own 
mind for its arrival was already over¬ 
passed by a week, and a misgiving was 
establishing itself that her own message 
had gone astray, when Kitty, seated at 
the open window which commanded a 
length of street, said languidly one 
morning, as she lay back on her 
pillow— 

“There’s such a nice-looking man 
coming from the station, Cynthy. I 
haven’t seen anybody so trim and clean¬ 
looking since we left home—I think he 
must be an Englishman, from his clothes: 
he’s got on a light overcoat and a tall 
bat—it is nice to see a chimney-pot 
again !—and grey gloves and a button¬ 
hole. Come and look ; he’s crossing 
the street.” 

Cynthia, moved inwardly by the 
description, took a peep behind Kitty’s 
chair, gave a little gasp which was half 
a laugh and half a sob, and without a 
word flew downstairs, where, to the 
astonishment of Marie, at work upon the 
steps, and to the ruination of its dainty 
buttonhole, she flung herself upon that 
light-grey overcoat. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 


BECAUSE YOU LOVE ME. 
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THE GIRL’S OWN RARER. 


THE MASTER OF SEDGEWICIC HALL. 

By C. N. CARVALHO, Author of “ Otterburn Chase.” 


CHAPTER II. 

oon after Whitsun¬ 
tide, as Mr. Ches¬ 
ter was taking his 
usual seat in the 
Hall pew, he was 
surprised to find 
a new face in the 
chancel. He 
knew it must be 
that of the Rector, 
though, having 
been away for the 
last few days, he 
had not heard 
of his arrival. 
Glancing at the 
rectory pew, he 
saw three ladies 
there, one of 
whom attracted his attention at once. Not 
that she was beautiful or very young, but 
there was a sad, wistful expression in her large 
eves that always made strangers look at her 
pityingly, and say to themselves, “ That girl is 
unhappy.” 

In Ashworth, at least, most people knew 
the cause of this, or thought they did, for it 
was no secret that she had been passionately 
attached to the Squire’s eldest son, and had 
been well-nigh heartbroken when he had left 
his home. If she loved the absent man still, 
no one could say for certain, but as she had 
refused more than one exceptionally good offer, 
people might be excused for taking it for 
granted. 

But of all this Mr. Chester could know 
nothing. Nevertheless, his eyes sought the 
rectory pew very often that sunny Sabbath 
morning. In a general way, Miss Marshall 
never allowed her attention to stray from her 
prayer-book ; but she was certainly conscious 
of the stranger’s scrutiny, and disagreeably 
affected by it, for her pale cheeks grew paler 
than ever, and she looked disturbed. At last 
she rose and, whispering something into her 
mother’s ear, hurriedly left the church. 

The Rector had seen her go, and, anxious to 
know what ailed her, was making his way out 
of the church as soon as the service was over. 
But, as might be expected, he was not per¬ 
mitted to do this without exchanging a word 
of greeting with his friends, this being the 
first time he had appeared in the parish for 
many months. Moreover, he had to be intro¬ 
duced to the new master of Sedgewick Hall, 
whom, owing to Mr. Chester’s temporary 
absence from Ashworth, he had not yet seen. 

This ceremony, however, did not take long. 
Mr. Chester was preoccupied and said very 
little, and Dr. Marshall, in his haste to get 
home, made no effort to detain him. 

“ Is he always so abrupt ? ” Mr. Chester 
asked of Cyril, who, according to a custom he 
had fallen into much against his mother’s 
wish, was walking back to the Hall with him 
after church. “ From what I had heard of 
Dr. Marshall, I had expected him to be more 
friendly.” 

“ Oh, you must not mind,” responded Cyril 
pleasantly. “ It was only because he was 
anxious about his daughter. Didn’t you see 
her leave the church—a girl dressed in grey 
and white ? But you were not very genial 
yourself, Chester. London does not agree 
with you, I’m afraid, for you are not looking 
at all well to-day. What ails you ? ” 

“ I saw the young lady you mean,” replied 
Mr. Chester, taking no heed of Cyril’s ques¬ 
tion. “ I can’t tell you what she had on. Is 
she delicate ? ” 


“Not at all,” answered his companion. 

“ At least, I never heard of her being ill. It 
wasn’t on her account they went to Nice—Dr. 
Marshall had laryngitis, that was why. No, 
the heat upset her, I suppose; one would 
think it was July to-day. I’ll run in as I go 
by and see what’s the matter. I am very fond 
of Laura. I have known her all my life.” 

“The younger girl is more of a companion 
for you, I should have thought,” said Mr. 
Chester. 

“ What, Maisie ? Oh, no. She and I 
don’t get on half so well. Laura was to have 
been my sister once,” he added in a lower 
tone. “We never speak of it, but I don’t 
mind telling you. She was such a pretty girl 
then, people say. By the way, there is a 
picture of her at home—at the Hall, I mean. 
You know the little room half-way up the 
stairs; that was Robin’s den in the old days. 
It hangs there, next to his portrait; you must 
have seen that. 

“ His friend Eric McLean took Laura’s 
likeness and gave it to him,” Cyril continued, 
finding Mr. Chester made no rejoinder. “ He 
is a great artist now, but no one thought much 
of him then, and he didn’t make a five-pound 
note in a year.” 

“ I’ve heard of him, I think,” said Mr. 
Chester. “ And that picture is very well 
painted, I should say ; but I am no judge of 
art.” 

On reaching the house, Cyril led the way to 
the little chamber he had spoken of. The 
portrait hung just over the writing-table in a 
very good light. It was a girl’s head, very 
delicately painted. There was no background 
of any kind. A spray of roses was half-hidden 
in the clustering curls, the lips were smiling, 
and tbe large grey eyes were shining with 
happiness. Mr. Chester gazed at it in silence. 

“Well?” said Cyril impatiently. “Don’t 
you see the likeness, Chester ? ” 

“ No one can fail to see that,” he rejoined. 
“But—but—she is certainly changed.” 

“ Well, of course,” interrupted the boy, 
“ she is ten years older—one must expect 
that.” He was a little put out at Mr. Chester’s 
lack of enthusiasm. “ You yourself, Chester, 
were probably better looking ten years ago 
than you are now.” 

Air. Chester pressed his lips together. 
Cyril was half afraid he had offended him. 
Yet what had he said ? But Chester was 
certainly not himself to-day. Tired with his 
journey perhaps. He had only got in late the 
night before. 

The boy turned hastily and gazed at the 
opposite wall. 

“ Why, Robin’s picture used to hang 
there,” he cried. “ What have you done 
with it ? ” 

“ The Squire’s portrait, do you mean ? It 
is in the great dining-room now. It seemed 
a pity to hide so fine a painting in this little 
den. Moreover, it is more respectful to my 
landlord,” he added with a short laugh. 

“ It used to be there formerly, I believe,” 
Cyril rejoined. “ I can almost remember 
seeing it. But mother turned it out when 
Robin went away—she hated the sight of it. 
It is by Richmond, you know, and a very fine 
piece of work, and I suppose people talked 
about it.” 

He left the room as he spoke and ran down 
to look for the picture. Cyril had scarcely 
been in the great dining-room since his father’s 
death, for Mr. Chester rarely took his meals 
there. He was a little surprised at the change 
he saw. His father’s portrait held the place of 
honour still, but next to it now was lhat of 
Robin’s mother: a dark,. _ Spanish-looking 


woman, with eyes as black as night. This 
used formerly to hang in the Squire’s study, 
he remembered. On the opposite wall was a 
photograph of himself, enlarged from a cabinet 
picture he had lately bestowed on his new 
friend. But Mrs. Sedgewick’s portrait had 
been removed. 

“Your brother’s picture is quite safe, you 
see,” Mr. Chester said, as he came up behind 
Cyril and looked at the painting over his 
shoulder. “You are not the least alike,” he 
went on. “ You resemble your father, do you 
not ? ” 

Indeed a greater contrast could hardly be 
imagined. Robert Sedgewick, as represented 
by the artist, was tall and slight, with dark 
hair, a clear brown complexion, and brilliant 
black eyes ; while Cyril was rather short, and 
had fair hair, and eyes as blue as a china 
saucer. Only a certain winning expression 
about the mouth, which in neither case had as 
yet been hidden by beard or moustache, would 
have told they were related. 

“Yes, everybody says that,” Cyril agreed. 

“ Robin takes after his mother, as you see. 
What eyes she has—black as coals. Not 
pretty at all—and yet I like her face. And 
father was so fond of her.” 

As Mr. Chester did not speak, Cyril left his 
side and wandered about the room, looking at 
the portraits of his forefathers with an interest 
he had perhaps never felt before. 

“ Where have you put the mater’s picture ? ” 
he asked presently. 

“ In one of the upper rooms,” Mr. Chester 
replied. “ There was no room in here after I 
brought in the Squire’s portrait, so it had to 
go. Are you very angry with me for taking 
such a liberty, Cyril boy—you can bring it 
back when the place falls to you, you know. 
Meanwhile if I know anything of human 
nature, your brother would prefer the present 
arrangement.” 

“ I suppose he would,” Cyril was forced to 
admit. “I only wish he could see it, but 
there seems no chance of that. You have 
heard what took him away, no doubt—there is 
no keeping anything quiet in a place like this. 
I’ve wanted to ask you a dozen times. But 
you are not to believe what you hear—I would 
answer for Robin’s honesty as I would for my 
own.” 

“ You are a good fellow,” said Air. Chester, 
looking at the boy’s eager face with evident 
gratification. “ But the main facts are true, I 
suppose. Don’t look as if you wanted to kill 
me, Cyril. Except the lawyers, no one has 
mentioned your brother’s name to me, but 
one man—the landlord of The Crown. And, 
according to him, young Squire Robin, as he 
calls him, was more sinned against than 
sinning.” 

“ Oh, Jim Porter is all right,” said Cyril 
in a tone of relief, “ Robin’s name is safe 
with him — he simply adores him. I’m 
jolly glad people don’t talk about it : I 
rather wanted to know. Why, almost all I 
know of Robin I learned from old Jim, for 
father rarely spoke of him, and I was but a 
kid when he went away. I never knew where 
he was till the old man died. I did not think 
father did himself. Jim had no idea.” 

“ So I made out. But the Squire did not 
believe his son was guilty, did he ? ” 

“ I’d give something to know,” Cyril 
replied. “Yes and no. I can’t find out. 
Not when he was dying, I believe, for just at 
the last, he called to me, and said so low I 
could hardly catch the words, “ Tell Robin I 
love him—I have loved him always.” And 
you see he left the Hall to him.” 

“ Tell Robin I love him,” Air. Chester 
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repeated slowly. The words were uttered 
very low, but Cyril heard them and the tone 
affected him strangely. He was surprised at 
the interest his story had excited. 

“Yes, that was what he said, and what 
else could it mean? But mother declares it 
only shows a man will stick to his first-born 
son through thick and thin. When I come 
of age and can do as I like, I mean to go out 
to California to see the old fellow—I do. And 
I shall write him soon. He can’t have forgotten 
me, and he will be glad to hear from me.” 

I he sound of the gong told them lunch was 
ready, and Mr. Chester led the way to the 
morning-room. The conversation was not 
resumed, and when the meal was over, Cyril 
said he must go, for he had to call at the 
rectoiy as he went by, and his mother would 
not like him to be late. 

“You will let me cut a flower or two, won’t 
you ? ’ he asked as they passed the conserva¬ 
tory on their way to the hall door. “I 
always used to take some for Laura every 
Sunday. Plumbago—oh, thank you. She 
will like that better than anything. How very 
odd for you to choose it.” 

Dr. Marshall called at the Hall after a day 
or two, but did not find Mr. Chester at home, 
and when the visit was returned, it chanced 
that only Laura was in to receive him. On 
his second visit Mr. Chester was closeted with 
his steward and could only spare a few minutes, 
so that the Rector found it rather difficult to 
answer the various questions put to him by 
his wife and younger daughter on his return. 

“Yes, I like him very well—what I saw 
of him,” he admitted rather reluctantly, for he 
had gone to the Hall full of some local 
improvement in which he was interested, and 
had been disappointed to find Mr. Chester 
unable to go into the matter. « Yes, I like 
him,” he repeated. “ But I confess, Mary, I 
thought he gave himself airs. He has a way 
of speaking as if the place belonged to him, 
that does not sit well on a stranger. He puts 
me in mind of someone, I can’t think whom. 
You saw him, Laura, when he called last 
week,” he added, turning to his daughter who 
was at work in the bow window. “ What 
did you think of him ? ” 

“Yes—I saw him,” she returned absently, 
a wave of colour suffusing her cheek. “ But 
he was not here long.” 

“ One can never get anything out of 
Laura!” cried her sister Maisie. “I think 
him very nice, father ! I saw him this morn¬ 
ing. I went over to Mrs. Sedgewick’s after 
breakfast, you know, and Cyril saw me home. 
We passed Mr. Chester in the paddock. 
Cyril called to him that we were late and could 
not stop, so he pulled out the key of the 
wicket-gate and gave it to us. I thought it 
very polite of him. It saved us half an hour. 

I should never have been home in time for 
lunch otherwise,” she added, laughing. 

“Much that would have troubled you,” 
rejoined her mother. “ I suppose,” she went 
on, turning to her husband, “we must ask 
him to dinner soon.” 

“ Of course, my dear. We must pay him 
all proper attention. In fact, I did say some¬ 
thing about it. I found he was disengaged 
on Saturday, and said you would write.” 

“Oh, very well! ” said Mrs. Marshall. 

“ Only I would rather have waited a little 
longer as Laura is not feeling well.” 

“A little company will do her good,” sug¬ 
gested Maisie. “But are not Mrs. Sedgewick 
and Cyril coming to dinner then, mother ? ” 
“Yes. But that need make no difference. 

It won’t be a large party.” 

“ Cyril says his mother will neither call at 
the Hall nor ask Mr. Chester to her house, 
and all because he is Mr. Sedgewick’s tenant. 
So perhaps she won’t come if she finds we 
expect him.” 
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“ She must please herself,” replied Mrs. 
Marshall indifferently. “ But that is absurd, 
Maisie. What has Mr. Chester to do with 
his landlord ? ” 

“ That is what Cyril asks her. He wants 
father to talk her over.” 

“Nay, I am not going to interfere,” said 
the Rector, smiling. “But she must have 
met him ere this.” 

“ Not at dinner; she goes out so little now. 
He was at the flower-show, Cyril says, but 
she left when she saw him coming in.” 

“ Ellen Sedgewick is always taking up some 
fad or other,” said Dr. Marshall irritably. 
“We should have enough to do if we minded 
her. Write the note, Mary, or let Laura do 
it, and it shall be sent up to the Hall in the 
evening.” 

Whether Mrs. Sedgewick took any excep¬ 
tion to the unexpected guest, Maisie could not 
discover, though she was careful her friend 
should not be taken unawares. But Cyril, 
who knew his mother better, saw she was 
annoyed, and could not think why. He had 
long since given up any attempt to move her, 
and was glad that through no effort of his she 
was to meet Mr. Chester at last. 

Mrs. Sedgewick was the first to arrive at the 
Rectory on the evening in question. She 
came by herself, saying Maisie had begged 
her to come early, so she would not wait for 
Cyril. lie had gone to the Hall, and there 
was no knowing when he would come back. 
She made particular inquiries after Laura, 
and pronounced her looking wretchedly ill and 
only fit to be in bed. 

“ Ah, here comes that boy of mine! I hear 
him talking outside. He is actually punctual 
for once,” said Mrs. Sedgewick. 

“Yes; but no thanks to him,” Cyril 
exclaimed with a laugh, as he shook hands 
with Mrs. Marshall. “I shouldn’t have been 
here for a good quarter of an hour, only 
Chester brought me along in the brougham. 
How do you do, Maisie ? Where is Laura ? 

I have brought these for her.” 

This was said in allusion to a spray of 
Laura’s favourite plumbago flowers that he 
carried in his hand. He crossed the room to 
where she was standing, and after a word of 
greeting, began laughingly to fasten it into 
her white dress. Laura took the flowers from 
his unskilful fingers and adjusted them herself, 
first pressing them to her lips—an action 
she thought no one would see; and when she 
found Mrs. Sedgewick’s eyes fixed on her, 
annoyance brought a colour to her cheeks 
that for the moment took away all appearance 
of ill-health. 11 

Meanwhile the Rector had introduced Air. 
Chester to his wife, and was proceeding to do 
the like to Airs. Sedgewick. That lady 
inclined her head somewhat stiffly. Air. 
Chester made a polite bow. Neither spoke, 
and the silence might have been a little 
awkward had it not been for Cyril. 

“ The mater has no end of bones to pick 
with you, Chester ! ” he cried. « Plave it out 
with her now. She makes you responsible for 
all my shortcomings nowadays.” 

Airs. Alarshall laughed, but no shadow of a 
smile parted Airs. Sedgewick’s lips. Just then 
dinner was announced. 

The Rector earned off Airs. Sedgewick. 
Air. Chester gave his arm to his hostess, and 
Cyril took possession of the two girls. He 
had hoped to sit next to Laura; but her 
mother sent her to the other side of the table, 
and he had to content himself with Maisie. 

In so small a gathering the conversation 
ought to have been general; but no one 
seemed able to hit on a subject that interested 
all parties. Though Airs. Sedgewick talked 
persistently, she addressed her remarks solely 
to the Rector. Alaisie and Cyril kept up a 
running fire of jokes, which amused Airs. 
Alarshall so much that she could not show 
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much attention to her neighbour. She was 
glad to find that Laura was trying to make up 
for her neglect. It was an unusual thing for 
Laura to help her in an emergency, and it had 
certainly not been expected of her to-night. 
But somehow she and Air. Chester seemed to 
find a good deal to say to one another; only 
they talked in so low a tone that no one could 
hear what was going on, although Airs. 
Sedgewick listened with all her ears. 

Dinner over, the elder ladies retired to the 
drawing-room, and the girls strolled into the 
garden, whither the young men soon followed 
them, someone having called to confer with 
the Rector on urgent business. At first they 
kept together, but presently Maisie carried 
Cyril off to the tennis-court. 

“Laura seems quite taken with our new 
neighbour,” Mrs. Sedgewick said frigidly. 
She had been watching them from the window. 
“ She always liked black-faced men. Let me 
call her in, Mary—the dew is falling.” 

“ Nay, let her alone,” returned her mother. 
“It is a warm evening, and she has not been 
out the whole day. It will do her good.” 

“ If I were you, I would like to know a 
little more about a man before I let him talk 
so long with my daughter.” 

“ My dear Ellen, why are you so prejudiced 
against Air. Chester ? People speak very well 
of him. Air. Bates, your husband’s lawyer, 
told the Rector he was most respectably 
connected.” 

“I cannot imagine what people see in him,” 

Airs. Sedgewick continued. “ As to my boy_ 

he is infatuated. He almost lives at the Hall, 
though he knows I dislike his going there. 
I mean to forbid his bringing flowers from 
there for Laura—unless you will do it. He 
would take it better from you.” 

“Where is the harm?” rejoined Mrs. 
Alarshall good-humouredly. “ Cyril is a boy 
to her. Don’t make mountains out of mole¬ 
hills, Ellen.” 

“Nay, if they were Cyril’s flowers—as they 
ought to be,” she added mentally, “I should 
say nothing. But it is taking flowers from 
Air. Chester himself, really. And she knows 
nothing of him.” 

Fortunately the Rector came in just then, 
for Airs. Marshall was losing her patience. 
She did not like being thus catechised, and, 
only that she was in her own house, might 
have let her visitor see it annoyed her. A 
sudden shower drove the young people indoors 
a few minutes later. Laura took a seat next 
to her father, while Alaisie opened the piano 
and asked Cyril to sing. 

But Cyril assured her his singing days were 
over—at any rate, for the present. “ I only 
croak like a frog now,” he added comically. 
“If you want music, make Chester sing. He 
can cut out De Ruske if he chooses.” 

Air. Chester, however, made an excuse. They 
must not take Cyril’s report literally, he said 
—he really sang very seldom. But he pro¬ 
fessed himself very fond of music, and listened 
to Alaisie’s very indifferent rendering of Chopin 
with an attention her performances did not 
often receive. To everyone’s surprise Laura 
sat down to the piano when her sister rose, 
and began to play the accompaniment of the 
old Scotch song “ Robin Adair.” Pier voice 
was never strong, but to-night it was unusually 
clear and sweet, till just at the last, when it 
grew husky, and she ceased abruptly. 

This broke up the party. Airs. Sedgewick 
rose and said they had better go, for Laura 
was evidently tired out. Air. Chester took 
the hint and departed. Cyril laughed when 
he led his mother down the garden path and 
found it was still raining heavily. 

“You will have to borrow a waterproof, 
mother,” he said grimly. “Now had you only 
been decently polite to Chester, he would 
have given us a lift. Don’t you repent ? ” 

(To be concluded.') 
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SOLDIERS’ WIVES. 


By the Rev. E. HARDY, Chapin 

VIRGIL sang of arms and the man ; let us think 
a little of arms and the woman. Women can 
do almost anything- they like with men, and 
there is little doubt that if they joined together 
and set their faces against wars, these would 
never be waged. Instead of this they are 
attacked by scarlet fever, and favour the atten¬ 
tions of soldiers even more than they do those 
of parsons. They dote upon the military and 
are attracted by the pomp and circumstance of 
war. Since the Trojan campaign women have 
been either the direct or indirect cause of 
almost every great war, and it would seem that 
the Boer war is no exception. It is said that 
the Boer ladies “ kept on ” at their male friends 
until Natal was invaded, and that for years 
they had belonged to rifle-shooting clubs. 
One old wife literally led, or rather let off the 
ball, by firing with her own hands the first 
cannon that was aimed in one place against 
the hated Britishers. 

Well, we may be sure that these Boer ladies 
are now very sorry for what they have done. 
They must have suffered from the war far 
more than British women, and that is saying 
much. It sounds well to be a soldier’s wife 
in war time, but the reality cannot be very 
pleasant. And yet Hymen has been helped 
by Mars, and there has been a “boom” in 
military marriages. Engagements blossomed 
into fruit that might have withered in the bud 
had the warriors not become interesting by 
being ordered to the front. And now, when 
our soldiers are returning home to be healed 
of their wounds, the matrimonial effects of the 
war are still further manifesting themselves. 

Certainly marriage is not encouraged in our 
army, if a junior officer ventures upon it, his 
colonel thinks that he has taken rather a 
liberty, and those of his own standing talk of 
another having “ gone wrong.” “ This sort of 
thing,” they say, “breaks up the mess and 
spoils a soldier.”. 

And yet Wolseley, Roberts, Wood, White 
and many others still with us, not to mention 
pasl heroes, have shown that it is possible to 
be good soldiers though married. Roman 
soldiers were encouraged to marry, because it 
was thought that the shame of going home to 
their wives and families if they were guilty of 
cowardice, would make them behave as they 
ought. When the Guards were leaving Lon¬ 
don for the Boer war, a girl who had lately 
married one of them was heard to say to her 
husband, “ Keep . your pecker up, Dick ! ” 
“’Tain’t me,” replied the guardsman, “as 
needs keep my pecker up, but Kruger.” Sweet¬ 
hearts and wives have great influence in keep¬ 
ing up or keeping down the “ pecker ” of 
soldiers. When Nasmyth, the inventor of the 
steam-hammer, had been married forty years, 
he used to say that he and his wife were the 
same devoted cronies as they were the day 
they were married. On the 17th of last May 
Lord and Lady Roberts celebrated their forty- 
second wedding-day, and they can say what 
Nasmyth said. When her husband was in 
India, Lady Roberts used to accompany him 
on tours of inspection, and everywhere except 
to active service. Very few couples have been 
so little separated, and the value Lord Roberts 
attached to the help his wife gave him is very 
gracefully acknowledged in the dedication to 
her of his book, Forty-one Years in India . 

The following is told of Lord Roberts soon 
after he had taken up his residence at Bloem¬ 
fontein. He walked up to Lord Kitchener in 
the presence of several officers, and said— 

“ Kitchener, I am making an addition to my 
staff.” 

“ Yes,” replied the ex-Sirdar; “ who is it ? ” 

“ My chief,” replied “ Bobs.” 

“ Who ? ” inquired Kitchener, perplexed. 


n to the Forces, Author of “ The Five Talents of \\ 

“ I am an old man now,” said Lord Roberts? 

“ and I feel lonesome ; so I have asked Lady 
Roberts to join me. Her headquarters will be 
in the vicinity of Bloemfontein until they can 
be moved to Pretoria.” 

Lady Roberts received from her husband 
the following telegram : “ Received your dear 
flag.” What did it mean? It may be 
remembered that when “ Bobs ” took Bloem¬ 
fontein he had a Union Jack put up which 
had shamrocks on its corners. This was the 
work of his wife and daughters, and the tele¬ 
gram announced its safe arrival. 

Lady Roberts does not care much for 
society; but Lady Wolseley has always 
admirably performed the social duties of her 
position. Few people realise what it is to 
be the wife of a successful soldier. Lady 
Wolseley has seen her husband set out for five 
campaigns. If, however, the face of this 
devoted wife bears traces of the anxiety she 
has had so often to endure, she has also upon 
her, on full dress occasions, the reward of 
victory. We allude to her specially fine 
diamonds, which came off the sword presented 
to Lord Wolseley by the people of Cairo. 
Another trophy of war which is greatly prized 
by Lady Wolseley is in a little gilt frame, and 
hangs in her boudoir. It is the autograph copy 
of the words spoken by the Queen when she pro¬ 
posed the health of the Commander-in-Chief at 
Balmoral, shortly after his return from Egypt. 

There is no more congenial couple in our 
army than General Sir William and Lady 
Butler. In their case “ The Roll Call ” became 
the call to matrimony. Seeing the picture in 
the Royal Academy, Butler sought the 
acquaintance of its painter and gave hints for 
her next work. They became more than 
friends, and were married in 1877. Lady 
Butler is a devoted mother to her five children, 
and is quite unspoiled by success. 

We all sympathised with the terrible anxiety 
Sir George White’s wife felt until Ladysmith 
was relieved, and we admired the way she 
forgot herself in collecting comforts and New 
Year’s gifts to send to the besieged troops. 
She was, however, very far from being the only 
wife who had to suffer from suspense and hope 
deferred, though the great responsibilities upon 
her husband made the ordeal most trying in 
her case. 

“ What did the Colonel’s lady think ? 
Nobody never knew. 

Somebody asked the Sergeant’s wife, 

An’ she told ’em true ! 

When you get to a man in the case, 
They’re like as a row of pins, 

For the Colonel’s lady an’ Judy O’Grady 
Are sisters under their skins.” 

- I call to mind the devoted wife of a sergeant 
who, whenever I visited her, used to be sur : 
rounded by clothes and other things belonging 
to her husband. It was quite pathetic to see 
her airing them and saying that her “ poor 
man might come back suddenly and want 
them if our chaps ever get out of that horrible 
town ” (Ladysmith). She had no children 
and no one to think of except her “ only 
husband.” How painful must be the suspense 
of not knowing for weeks or monthswhether 
one is a widow or not! '» 

. Everyone who knows anything about the 
army understands the difference. between a 
soldier’s wife being on and off the strength. 
In the former case she has quarters and allow-, 
ances, and belongs to a corps as much as does 
her husband ; in the latter she is ignored, and 
has to exist on the five shillings a week or 
whatever miserable pittance her husband can 
allow her. The mistress with whom she last 
lived, meeting a servant-girl, said to her— 


oman,” “ Mr. Thomas Atkins,” etc. 

“ Well, Mary, where are you living now ? ” 

“ Please, maim,” was the reply, “ I’m not 
living anywhere. I’m married.” 

The same answer might be given by the 
majority of those who marry soldiers before 
these impatient swains have got leave from 
their commanding officers to become Benedicts. 

I saw it remarked in an American paper 
that our soldiers are treated like children, 
because they have to get leave to marry. 
Suppose, however, Mr. Thomas Atkins were 
permitted to marry when he thought proper, 
and bring his wife upon the strength of his 
corps, would there not soon be nearly as many 
women in the army as men; and how would 
the poor tax-payers like to provide these ladies 
with quarters, fuel and light, rations of beef 
and bread when abroad, and transport them 
from place to place ? If a soldier were allowed 
to marry without any regard being had to his 
character or to that of the girl he proposed to 
bring into his regiment; if no question were 
asked about his length of service and his 
ability to support a wife, the suffering and 
• drunkenness which are now caused by reckless 
and ini provident military marriages would be 
indefinitely increased. And to what extent 
. that suffering and drunkenness exist even now 
is only known to a chaplain or someone else 
who has had for years an opportunity of study¬ 
ing the painful subject. A soldier concluded 
a letter to the girl'with whom he was keeping 
company as follows: “ May God bless you 
and keep you from your loving George Smith.” 
Certainly it is a great blessing for a girl to be 
kept from marrying a soldier whose character 
is not good, who cannot get her on the 
strength, and who earns only the pay of a 
private. 

It is to be hoped that marrying off the 
strength will not be encouraged by the 
generosity of the public to the families of 
soldiers who went to the South African cam¬ 
paign, and that designing fair ones will not 
by the memory of it be induced to set their 
caps at soldiers on the approach of the next 
war. Wanted, a soldier going to be killed ! 

Before being severe upon soldiers for their 
reckless marriages, we should remember the 
opportunities many of them have. There are 
women who almost throw themselves at 
soldiers if a war makes them the fashion or they 
belong to a crack corps. The other day I 
asked a Lifeguardsman if it were true that 
girls paid them so much an hour for walking 
out with them and making them the fashion. 

“ Well, sir,” he answered, “ it is not exactly 
•like that; but, in course, if a girl is out for an 
afternoon with one of our chaps, she will not 
mind giving a matter of a guinea to defray 
expenses.” 

And, indeed, soldiers who are rising non- 
commissioned officers may not be undesirable 
husbands. Their pay is as good as that of 
most working men, and their characters, owing 
to discipline, are more reliable. No doubt 
the woman who. “ enlists ” lias a good deal to 
put up with. She has no settled home, and is 
under command and discipline like the men, 
but she soon comes to look upon her regiment 
as a home and to take pride in it. 

Soldiers might choose much better wives 
than they do, arid there are no men who ought 
to attend to the. maxim, “Mind whom you 
marry,” more than they. I have known several 
gentlemen-rankcrs who could not get recom¬ 
mended for a commission because they had 
married social impossibilities ; arid certainly a 
young officer, before he unites himself to a 
girl, should ask himself, “What kind of a wife 
for a colonel or general will she be in case I 
reach that position ? Will she fill the position 
with credit ? ” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

A December day was closing in over 
Oxford, and Lucie Ray, standing at the 
window of the sitting-room, was looking 
out across a wintry garden to the 
grounds of Worcester College. She 
could see a bit of the old grey buildings, 
a space of green sward, the spreading 
boughs of grand trees, and a gleam of 
golden sky showing through a network 
of bare branches. By-and-by, when the 
days were longer, she would be roaming 
under the shade of those trees, close to 
the brink of the lake, where a boat 
floated, and white swans dreamed away 
their still water-life in sunshine and 
gloom. 

Once more the two sisters w T ere 
together with Aunt Emma, in quiet 
lodgings. They had an especial liking 
for their sitting-room, with its two 
windows, its faded hangings, and 
comfortable old furniture. Brand new 
chairs and tables would seem out of 
place in an Oxford room, they thought. 
Even the pictures were growing dim in 
their tarnished frames; Mr. Keble 
seemed to blink benevolently upon them 
from the dingy wall. But they loved 
the dinginess, associating it perpetually 
with that atmosphere of peace which fills 
every nook and corner of the “city of 
dreams.” 

Madame Courvoisier had recom¬ 
mended Angelique to the wife of an 
Oxford clergyman, who wanted a 
governess for two delicate girls. She 
was to begin work after Christmas, and 
now there was a delightful resting-time 
with those she loved best. While Lucie 
stood and watched at the window, her 
sister was coming along Beaumont 
Street in the glow of the winter 
afternoon. 

Right in front of her was the sombre 
entrance to Worcester, dark and grey. 
To Angelique, the dreamer, it would 
scarcely have seemed strange if a Bene¬ 
dictine monk, in his white cowl, had 
been gliding through that solemn shade. 
Then came her favourite piece of ancient 
wall, crested with thick ivy, and just 
over it she could see the quaint dormer 
windows, with their twinkling panes. 
There was a closed door in that wall, 
which looked as if it had not been opened 
for ages. In Oxford there are many of 
these mysterious doors, and Angelique 
half believed that you might open one 
some day and find yourself in a time 
when you were not born. 

It was more than a change of air and 
scene that she found here. It was a 
going back into the vanished years, a 
curious companionship with those who 
had entered into rest long ago. You 
lost your little self and your manifold 
perplexities, and lived in those old lives 
whose struggles were ended ; and slowly 
and gradually they gave you of their 
peace. 

The girl who walked lightly past the 
old walls was happy in a quiet way of 


her own. There is a special kind of 
happiness for every soul who has fought 
and won ; a consciousness of interior 
strength which has been proved and 
found true. 

“Here she comes,” cried Lucie, 
turning round to speak to Miss Ray. 
“Oh, auntie, how nice it is to say it! 
All those months that she was away I 
used to stand at the window, making 
believe to watch for her, and now it’s 
real.” 

Aunt Emma had closed her work- 
basket, and was resting from her work 
in the firelight. While Lucie was 
watching she had dozed, and woke up 
all the fresher for a few minutes spent 
in dream-land. 

“ Yes, it’s real,” she said with a sigh 
of satisfaction. “ I was sick of the long 
separation, Lucie. And you have 
brightened wonderfully since she came 
back.” 

The door opened, and Angelique 
entered, bringing the freshness of the 
winter evening into the room. 

“ How cheerful it is,” she said, “ and 
what a home-coming ! ” 

They were not rich people, they had 
to look after the pence as well as the 
shillings ; but theirs was a wealthy life. 
The simple joy of living with each other, 
and caring for each other, was enough 
for them. 

“This room is just perfect,” Angelique 
went on. “It feels as if we had always 
lived in it, and the dear old shabby 
chairs had got used to all our ways. 
And that glimpse of Worcester gardens 
—what a poem it makes ! ” 

“You make the poem, child,” Miss 
Ray said, smiling. 

“No—it is there, and I read it. 
Auntie, I have bought three skeins of 
floss silk ; I think that will be enough. 

It is very good of you to embroider 
my bag.” 

“ I’m glad you’ll have an embroidered 
bag,”, said Lucie, examining the silk. 
“It will give you an old-fashioned look 
-—like-—oh, I know—like the maidens 
in Marcus Stone’s pictures. They 
always have short waists and bags and 
lovers.” 

“ I can do without the short waist and 
the lover; the bag is enough for me,” 
Angelique said, laughing. 

Lucie’s eyes looked at her question- 
ingly in the fading light. Her thoughts 
had suddenly taken wing to Narrowfield, 
and she was wondering what had 
become of Mr. Clyde. Lucie was a 
little girl still, but she had grown older 
since those days. Moreover, her mind 
was chiefly occupied with Angelique, 
and she could remember just how 
Mr. Clyde had looked at her sister. 
“I’m sure he saw that she was lovely,” 
she said to herself. “And I can’t 
believe that he has forgotten.” 

Perhaps Angelique’s thoughts had 
taken flight in the same direction. She 
stood in silence for a moment, with the 
skeins of floss silk in her hand. And 


then, with a little quick movement she 
seemed to call the wanderers home. 

“Now for tea,” she said brightly. 
“ I hear Maria stumbling upstairs. It 
is always a marvel that she gets the 
tea-things safely into the room. How 
funny it is when people tumble over 
invisible obstacles! Now I must fly 
away, and take off my cloak and hat.”* 

Maria and the tray came lumbering 
in, Miss Ray proceeded to light the 
lamp—for they did not burn gas—and 
Lucie drew the blinds down. When 
Angelique returned the room was all 
aglow with warmth and light, and she 
went to her seat with a very glad face. 

“ I keep on telling myself that you’ll 
always live with us. It seems too good 
to be true,” Lucie said. “ I was half 
afraid that the Edgells would say that 
you must live in their house.” 

“Oh, it isn’t five minutes’ walk to 
their house,” said Miss Ray. “ I 
thought about that when I took these 
lodgings. The pupils will get quite as 
much attention as if you slept under 
their roof. Do you feel that you will 
like them, Angelique ? ” 

“Yes, auntie, very much. There’s 
something in Violet that reminds me of 
our Lucie. She is the elder girl, and 
not quite so delicate as poor May. They 
both need a great deal of patience and 
tenderness.” 

“And they will have the right 
teacher,” Miss Ray said confidently. 

“ Plow perfectly Madame Courvoisier 
understands you, Angelique ! By the 
way, how sweet of her to give you her 
pearls as a parting gift! They are very 
fine pearls—just the single row, and the 
emerald clasp. Her husband gave them 
to her soon after they were married.” 

A slight flush tinged Angelique’s 
cheeks. Not one word had she said 
about the turquoise necklet, nor had she 
ever mentioned Lady Dye’s name to 
Miss Ray and Lucie. About her other 
schoolfellows she had talked freely 
enough ; they both felt as if they were 
acquainted personally with Geraldine 
Ayre. But there are certain subjects 
which are best covered over with a veil 
of prudent silence. Angelique had 
fought her good fight all alone, without 
any human aid, and she would not take 
even her nearest and dearest to the spot 
where she had won her victory. When 
we visit old battle-grounds it is wisest to 
go without earthly companions. The 
faintest note of human praise would 
spoil the memory of a sacred triumph. 

Angelique guessed that Madame 
Courvoisier had divined that silent 
struggle. She knew why the pearls had 
been given her, but the others would 
never know. 

t “ Madame is a kind friend,” she said 
simply, “and she has a marvellous know¬ 
ledge of girls. I learnt very much from 
her quiet way of managing us all. It 
won’t be difficult now to undertake the care 
of Violet and May. I could not have 
done it before I went to the College.” 
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“Somehow I don’t think you were 
very happy at the College,” said Lucie 
thoughtfully. “ Your face has altered 
since you left it. Oh, Angelique, I know 
all your looks so well! When you came 
to us last Christmas you had the shadow 
of going back upon you, and it almost 
spoilt the joy. There is no shadow now.” 

“But Julie Courvoisier must have 
known that you were not unhappy,” 
said Aunt Emma anxiously. “ You did 
not complain, dear child ! If I had 
thought-” 

“ Oh, auntie, why do you listen to 
Lucie’s fancies?” Angelique asked. 
“ Of course, I missed you both, and 
that was a perpetual ache, you see. I 
knew it could only be cured by getting 
back to you. Give me some more tea, 
please ; your tea always has a delicious 
homely taste.” 

“ This is the very best of all our 
homes,” Lucie cried. “There is so 
much to look at outside. Inside, it’s 
full of cosiness and comfortableness. 1 


wish father could come in at this 
moment and see how happy we are ! ” 

“ Poor father—two Christmas days 
away from his girls,” said Angelique, 
sighing. 

When the tea-things were cleared away 
they sat down to their evening occupa¬ 
tions. Aunt Emma set about embroider¬ 
ing the bag, Lucie proudly produced her 
darning-needles and yarn, and began to 
mend stockings, Angelique read aloud 
a bright new novel which she had got 
from the library that very day. 

The two girls slept in the room above 
the sitting-room. Lucie, soothed and 
satisfied now, no longer lay awake at 
night. Angelique was near, and that 
was enough for her. She was already 
fast asleep, when her sister came softly 
into the room. 

The night was frosty and still, the 
dark sky, bejewelled everywhere with 
bright stars, drew Angelique to the 
window for a little while. She was so 
thankful for the simple sweetness of her 


life, and for the work that was put into 
her hands, that she loved the night- 
silence. Here, under the stars, she 
could look into the depths of her heart, 
and see if all were well there. 

Yes, all was well, although she 
studied the. paper every day, expecting 
to see a certain marriage announced in 
the first column. She had made up her 
mind that the engagement was a settled 
thing. How could it be otherwise ? 
Thurstan’s fate had been decided long 
before he came to Narrowfield on that 
dim May morning, and she was nothing 
more to him than a memory. 

Aunt Emma, too, was looking up at 
the stars, and thanking God that her 
dear child was at peace. Surely she 
had done a good thing when she broke 
up the cottage home, and left no traces 
that the heartless trifler could follow. 
Sometimes she had feared that she was 
a little hasty—a little hard. But no, it 
had been all for the best. 

(To be continued.) 


SOME NEW PATRIOTIC MUSIC. 


Patriotic songs, marches, and fantasias now 
greet us of every sort and kind, and rightly 
too, for are not all our hearts with those who 
are lighting for Queen and country during 
these months of heavy anxiety, and our minds 
find relief in such good signs of patriotic 
sentiment. 

True, martial lays are mostly for our boy- 
kind ; nevertheless, girls are nowadays ani¬ 
mated with the same spirit, and they can join 
in with a will which shows a loyalty as staunch 
as any the masculine gender can boast of. 
First we are attracted by the fresh free verses 
of “ Unity,” which appeared in the June 
part of The Girl’s Own Paper, and we 
need not read the signature to know that 
they breathe all the sweet home purity of 
thought, the strong yet tender feeling, which 
distinguishes the poetry of Helen Marion 
Burnside. The musical setting by Myles B. 
Foster is straightforward and simple as befits 
the subject, and the happy little soupfon of 
the Scotch and Irish element in the last verse 
is deftly introduced. Music and words linger 
in the ear—a quality to be much desired in a 
patriotic song. The chorus being of just the 
popular kind, bevies of girls and boys will 
enjoy chanting it forth this side and the other 
far side of the world (Boosey). 

Treating of our gallant Colonial contingents 
also is Angelo Mascheroni’s “ Sons of Vic¬ 
toria ” (Gould), a song of small compass and 
excellent quality, the entrain of its chorus 
fairly making us march in its vigour and spirit. 
“Obedient to the Call,” by Eaton Failing 
(Novello), is another thoroughly good one and 
deservedly popular in public or in the drawing¬ 
room, while our country’s glorious history in 
the past plays a rousing part in a marching 
song by Florian Pascal, entitled, “ Play the 
Game ” (J. Williams). This has more in it to 
master perhaps, and so has one of Frances 
Allitsen’s in praise of the Volunteers, but 
neither are difficult in the least. 

The soug to the C. I. V.’s is entitled “ Sons 
of the City,” and its bold, rhythmic strains 
fully deserve perpetuating in a march for the 
regiment. To all who may have relations or 
friends in the Volunteers, this song will prove 
well worth acquiring (Ascherberg). 

Turning from these brighter themes, we look 
at the sadder side of the picture, and the words 


of a very simple little ditty, “ The Soldier- 
Boy’s Farewell,” by Mrs. de Courcy Laffan, 
music by Alfred Baylis (Ascherberg), remind 
us of the many little ones left fatherless, the 
girls who have now to be their good elder 
sisters and the widow’s help and strength 
—ay, many girls, perhaps, who are reading 
these pages ! The song is in lingo such as 
a soldier’s child would just use to express 
the uppermost feelings of his little bursting 
heart— 

“ Good-bye, daddy, it’s hard to say Good¬ 
bye, 

I’m a soldier’s kiddy every inch, and not 
a-goin’ to cry ! ” 

Perhaps, for once, the writer of this may 
take leave and licence to mention a songlet 
signed by her name and written for the widows 
of the Royal Dublin Fusiliers, a regiment 
whose splendid valour will ever live in the 
annals of our Army. The title is, “ The 
Gallant Fusilier” (Rossini Sc Co.), and the 
beautiful words appeal to us all. They are 
by Russell Gray, an Irish lady who wrote 
frequently for Virginia Gabriel. Another war 
memento of a more imposing description is 
Lady Glover’s fascinating book Lest We 
Forget Them (Fine Art Society, Bond St.), 
the proceeds of which are also devoted to 
widows of our soldiers and sailors. Scott 
Gatty, Harold Begbie (writer of “The Handy 
Man ”), Sir Donald MacFarlane, Alfred 
Crocker, with Baroness de Bertouch, Major- 
General Hildyard’s sister, and Lady Glover her 
talented self, with a host of well-knowm writers, 
all contribute verses and songs-commemorating 
the doings of the different branches of the 
Service. M. B. Hew'erdine ably illustrates 
every subject. The guinea edition is well worth 
preserving as a memento of the Boer War, 
and for presenting as a prize or gift-book, 
while the half-crown and one shilling editions 
come as a most pleasant mode of subscribing 
to the funds which are so thoroughly needed, 
so let our Girl’s Own readers kindly re¬ 
member this. During “ hours of ease ” the 
schoolroom or w’ork-room will quite revel in 
an acceptable (is.) collection of the dear old 
“British War Songs” (Chas. Sheard), 
amongst which we have “Three Cheers for 
the Red, White and Blue,” “ Hearts of Oak,” 


and, of course, “ Rule Britannia.” Here we 
find all the verses of “ God Save the Queen ” ; 
and how few people know them ! This was 
proved the other day, when a country vicar, 
wishing to celebrate our recent victories, 
ordained that the National Anthem should be 
sung in church. Alas! no one knew more 
than the first verse; no copy of the words 
could be found in the neighbourhood, so the 
first verse, and that only, did the choir sing. 

Marches naturally are popular now, and of 
these “ Comrades in Arms,” by Arthur God¬ 
frey (Gould), “ In and Win,” by Katharine B. 
Gravell (Ashdowm), “The Canteen,” by Percy 
M. Hewitt (Rossini), are easy and fair speci¬ 
mens, not forgetting, too, the haunting and gay 
“ Soldiers in the Park,” set for the piano by 
Lionel Monckton (Chappell), with oh ! such 
resplendent guardsmen on the frontispiece S 
Then w r e have three descriptive pieces of some 
interest and no difficulty—“ The Royal Mili¬ 
tary Tournament,” by Theo. Bonheur (Phillips 
Sc Oliver), “ The Departure of a Troopship,” 
by Fabian Scott (Broome), most realistic, and 
“ The Night Attack,” by the same fluent 
composer, this latter being especially full of 
thrilling incidents and pleasing airs (Broome). 

Reverting once more, and lastly, to vocal 
music, the song par excellence , suitable for 
any girl to sing, is Frances Allitsen’s “ There’s 
a Land ” (Boosey). In its verses the love of 
our Sovereign and of our country unite, and 
the inspiring music and words we can all re¬ 
echo from our inmost hearts — 

“There’s a Queen, a dear Queen, w'hom no 
Briton forgets, 

And upon whose dominions the sun never 
sets, 

Who has governed by love, and has helped 
us to fight 

For conquest of evil and succour of right. 
Best reign, 

Blest reign, 

Longest, 

Strongest! 

This year of all years w 7 e’ll sing and we’ll 
pray, 

Glorious, victorious! thy Queen ! my Queen! 

God bless and keep her both now and for 
aye ! ” 

Mary Augusta Salmond. 
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MY MUSEUM OF EASTERN CURIOS. 

By Mrs. BRIGHTWEN, Author of “Rambles with Nature Students,” etc. 


PART X. 

Tares and Wheat. 

“ His enemy came and sowed tares among 
the wheat ” (St. Matt. xiii. 25). 


I have: bad our English tare and the so-called 
tare of Scripture drawn side by side that it 
may be seen at a glance how entirely dissimilar 
they are. The vetch or tare, which is so 
extensively grown by farmers as a fodder- 
plant, affords valuable and nutritious food for 
domestic animals. 

Being a flowering plant and not a grass, it 
can never be mistaken for wheat at any stage 
of its growth. We shall therefore entirely 
miss the teaching of our Lord’s parable unless 
we know something about the appearance of 
the particular tares to which the parable alludes. 

I11 some parts of England a noxious grass 
called Bearded Darnel is occasionally found. 
Happily it is not very common in this country, 
but in the East it grows abundantly and is 
widely distributed. It is a kind of rye-grass 
{Lolium Temiihntum ), having a broad-bladed 
leaf closely resembling the wheat amongst 
which it is sometimes found, and from which it 
cannot be distinguished in an early stage of 
growth. 

I can speak from actual knowledge, as I 
have this Bearded Darnel and wheat growing 
side by side in my garden, and before the 


Eating the seeds produces severe sickness 
followed by convulsions and even by death. 
Animals also suffer from the poison and ex¬ 
perience much distress from the irritation 
caused by the sharply-spiked seeds. 

We can now understand how the tares 
represent those who, in making a false pro¬ 
fession of religion, mingle with God’s people 
and deceive many who can only judge by 
outward appearance. 

Although, however, the “ wheat and the 
tares are allowed to grow together ” for a time, 
the solemn sentence will one day go forth : 
“ Gather ye together first the tares, and bind 
them in bundles to burn them : but gather the 
wheat into my barn ” (St. Matt. xiii. 30). 


The Date-Palm 
(Phoenix Dactyliferd). 

Although the stately date-palm is still to be 
seen in many places in the Holy Land, it is 
now more the tree of Egypt and Africa than 
of Palestine. It forms delightful groves upon 
the banks of the Nile, and travellers speak of 
the curious appearance of these palm forests 
at the time of the inundation, when water 
surrounds the trees, and small boats can be 
rowed beneath the spreading branches. 

The tree reaches a height of eighty or ninety 
feet, and continues to bear its fruit for several 




PLAITED PALM BRANCH. 

hundred years. This palm is dioecious, and 
both male and female trees send out masses 
of lovely blossom in early spring. Out of its 
crown of leaves, the male tree bears a pale 
green sheath about a foot and a half long, this 
gradually opens and a shower of white sweetly- 
scented blossoms hang down from slender 
footstalks. 

The sprays of yellowish brown flowers upon 
the other tree, when fertilised by pollen from 
the scented blossoms, soon begin to wither, 
and as they fall off the young dates are seen, 
first a pale green, then ripening to golden 
yellow, red, or purplish black according to the 
variety. 

Each cluster of fruit is as heavy as a man 
can lift, and a single tree will bear as many as 
eight or ten of these bunches. A date-palm 
begins to bear fruit when about ten years old, 
and as it is such a long-lived tree it would be 
possible for a single tree to have borne several 
tons of dates in its lifetime. 

A fan-palm in my conservatory blossomed 
this year, and I shall not soon forget the 
imposing effect of its grand masses of ivory- 
tinted flowers. The Arab is said to have three 
hundred and sixty names, and as many uses, 
for this valuable tree. The huts of the poorer 
classes are constructed of its leaves, the fibre 
surrounding the bases of their stalks is used 
for making ropes and coarse cloth, the stalks 
themselves for making crates, baskets, brooms, 
walking-sticks, and other articles, the wood 
of the stem being used for building purposes. 

The young green leaves (forming the heart 
of the tree) are cooked as a vegetable, and the 
sap forms an intoxicating beverage ; this is 
obtained by making an incision in the stem of 
the tree when, for about a fortnight, the sap 
oozes out at the rate of three or four quarts 
daily, then the tree gradually dries up, and 
perishes. 

African mothers find the great woody spathe 
which contains the palm-blossom a most 
convenient bath for their children. It re¬ 
sembles an oval cup about two yards long; it 
is therefore capable of holding sufficient water 
for the purpose. 

The gathering of the fruit is performed by a 
man with a loop of strong cord fastened round 
his own waist and the stem of the palm, by 
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means of which, and by stepping on the pro¬ 
jections of the old leaf-stalks, he is enabled to 
climb to the top of the tree, and cut off the 
huge branches whole. 

The poor inhabitants of Egypt, Arabia, 
and Persia subsist largely upon dates,* either 
the new fruit (for two months of the year) or 
date paste—the last year’s growth pressed into 
baskets and dried in the sun—during the 
other ten months. As this is often the only 
food to be had in the desert, we can under¬ 
stand that when Nebuchadnezzar fought 
against Egypt, the conquest was mainly ensured 
by the destruction of the numerous date- 
forests with which the country abounded 
(Jer. xlvi. 13, 22, 23). 

The date-harvest is as eagerly expected by 
the Arabs as the wheat crop is by those who 
live in western lands. They reverence a tree 
which is of such value in their everyday 
life, and quote a saying of their prophet 
Mohammed : “ Honour your maternal aunt the 
date-palm ; for she was created in Paradise of 
the same earth from which Adam was made.” 

Truly the Arab may well be grateful to a 
tree which “ thrives in the sandy waste, draws 
sustenance from brackish water, fatal to almost 
every other plant, preserves its freshness when 
all around it decays and withers under the 
burning rays of the sun, and resists the 
tempests which bow its flexible crest but can¬ 
not tear up its solidly-planted roots.” 

Dr. Bonar says, “ These palm-roots are 
unlike any others, and are peculiarly fitted to 
absorb every drop of moisture that the sand 
contains ; they consist of long fleshy strings or 
ropes, shooting straight down into the soil in 
numbers quite beyond our reckoning, and 
extending over a large circle.” 

Date-sugar is made by simply boiling the 
sap until it granulates and becomes solid; 
that which I have in my museum exactly 
resembles ordinary moist sugar both in colour 
and taste. Even date-stones, dry and hard as 
they appear, can be made use of, since when 
ground they afford nutritious food for camels. 

The leaves of this pahn are furnished with 
very sharp points which can inflict a painful 
prick, but when quite young they are of a pale 
yellow green; in this state they are used in 
the Coptic festival of Palm Sunday. 

“At Bordigheraf thousands of palms are 
grown to supply the demand for their leaves at 
Easter. The outer fronds are tied up with 
hazel twigs so as to bleach the inner ones. 
These cream or straw-coloured leaves are 
plaited or woven into the most complicated 
and wonderful patterns.” 

Miss Whately describes the way in which 
the pahn foliage varies with the colouring of 
the atmosphere. “ Now a deep purple seems 
the hue of those boughs that scarcely move in 
the calm evening air, now again they are of a 
golden green, a little later of a bluish tint, 
and then rose or crimson, as the setting sun 
casts its glow over the distant grove, a beauti¬ 


* I believe the only reference to dates in Scripture 
is in the margin of 2 Chron. xxxi. 5. 
f Riviera Nature Notes. 



GATHERING DATES. 


ful emblem of the true Christian character 
which glories in deriving its beauty from above 
and reflecting in some faint degree that Light 
which came into the world.” 

From the custom of bringing home this 
sacred branch in the Middle Ages, the pilgrim 
to Palestine acquired the name of “ Palmer,” 
and in remembrance of our Lord’s triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem the leaves are still borne 
in Greek and Romish processions on Palm 
Sunday. 

The branches strewn before our Lqrd as He 
entered Jerusalem remind us that this tree has 
ever been a sign of victory and rejoicing, and 



in olden days the Jews sent a golden branch 
of palm-tree to the kings of Syria as a kind of 
tribute or present. 

Since the palm-tree is used in Scripture as 
a figure of the righteous (Psa. xcii. 12), it is 
interesting to notice that the vital organs of 
the tree are situated in the leafy plume that 
crowns their summits. 

If the head of the tree is cut off - it dies. 
This remarkable feature sets forth very forcibly 
the believer’s dependence for life upon union 
with Christ, his Divine Head (1 Cor. xi. 3, 
Col. ii. 19). 

(To be continued.) 
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THE LANGUAGE OF GIRLS. 

By ELSA D’ESTERRE-KEELING, Author of “ Old Maids and Young.” 


PART V. 



spring. They who adopt this view are willing 
that friendship should score over love, for, 
while there is something to be said for both 
hot and cool springs, taking life all round, 
cool springs are indubitably more beneficial. 

Yet another vexed question is that which 
concerns the difference between friendship as 
understood by men and as understood by 
women. Much has been written on that 
subject, the poet Coleridge among others 
having been quoted as expressing himself in 
regard to it. As what Coleridge is represented 
as having said of women applies rather to girls 
than to them, it is reproduced here :— 

“A woman’s friendship borders more closely 
on love than a man’s. Men affect each other 
in the reflection of noble or friendly acts, 
whilst women ask fewer proofs and more signs 
and expressions of attachment.” 

“ That remark,” says the editor of Cole¬ 
ridge’s Table Talk , “ I find written by Mr. 
Coleridge on a page dyed red with an im¬ 
prisoned rose-leaf.” 

He does not add that the writer of the 
remark acknowledged the source whence he 
had taken it, and which would appear to have 
been a German one, for it bears an amazing 
resemblance to what follows, being a passage 
which I take from the writings of the renowned 
German humorist, Jean Paul Richter : — 

“Friendship among women is indeed rarer 
than among men, but, on the other hand, is 
more delicate. Ours does not border so closely 
upon love—inasmuch as we only affect each 
other in the reflection of noble acts—as does 
that of women, a woman demanding from her 
woman-friend (as from her lover) less the 
proofs than the expressions of attachment.” 

Few women, and fewer girls, will quarrel 
with that view of the matter, though many 
women and most girls have some pet theory 


of their own in regard to friendship. Accord¬ 
ing to one girl who has communicated her 
views on the subject to the present writer, it 
has nothing to do with love, but is liking 
screwed to the sticking-place, the thing liked 
being a person in his or her totality, for reasons 
which will no more be set forth than would be 
the reasons for which Dr. Fell was—in his 
totality—disliked. 

In connection with the statement made by 
Jean Paul Richter that men, unlike women, 
bring discrimination to bear upon affection, it 
is interesting to note that the author of the 
original of the renowned quatrain concerning 
Dr. Fell was not a woman, but a man. True, 
he was a Roman. If he had been a German, 
he might have been able to render account 
unto himself concerning his misliking, as did the 
German philosopher who wrote, “ I have heard 
of nothing but what is good of such an one, 
yet I cannot affect him heartily, that is, I have 
no dependence on his taste, because he suffers 
two ornaments of dimensions exactly similar 
to hang together, the one two inches higher 
than the other.” 

That extraordinary passage from the writings 
of Lavater finds a pendant in a statement 
made recently by an English girl that she 
could not be “ friends ” with a person who 
wore a picture-hat on a bicycle. She herself 
wears a sailor-hat when using that means of 
locomotion, and there is much to be said in 
favour of her choice of head-gear, but she is 
lamentably at fault in drawing conclusions so 
sinister from an error of taste in dress as, 
apart from all other considerations, to with¬ 
hold her friendship from the person guilty 
of it. 

Here then may fairly be asked the question, 
Is friendship due to all ? There are persons 
who hold that it is, and there are others who 
hold that it is not. Of these last was one who 
wrote a hundred years ago— 

“Be not the fourth friend of him who has 
had three friends and lost them.” 

That counsel calls to mind the gentle dictum, 
“ Circumstances alter cases.” 

“ I’ve never kept a friend before,” said a 
girl to a woman ten years ago. 

“ How many have you lost ? ” the woman 
asked. 

“ Millions ! ” was the startling answer. 

Yet, after the lapse of a decade, that girl 
has kept that woman her friend. 

She who confesses to having lost friends by 
millions, even supposing that phrase to stand 
for a number by very much less than that to 
which it is made to correspond by strict 
arithmeticians, has made the initial mistake of 
conferring the title of friend upon too many 
persons. 

The Greek word for friendship, according to 
a learned English writer, is used of any tempo¬ 
rary connection with the idea of affectionate¬ 
ness, is used by a master to his slave, by a 
guest to a fellow-guest, and as a general address 
on meeting. 

The Englishman who sets that forth appears 
to be in ignorance of the fact that the word 
“ friend ” is used with precisely the same 
laxity in contemporary English. “ By a friend 
she means anyone to whom she writes a 
letter,” said some little time ago a Scotch girl 
of an English girl, bringing—one doubts not 
unconsciously—against a daughter of England 
the charge which years ago De Quincey brought 
against the men of Holland in"writing, “ By a 
friend a Dutchman means a correspondent.” 

Another Scotch girl, in the hearing of the 
present writer, pulled up a girl-companion 


for saying, “The room was full of my 
friends.” 

“ You mean that it was. full of afternoon 
callers,” she said. 

That was, as a matter of fact, what had 
been meant. The correction was made in the 
spirit of the sage of Walden who wrote, “ I 
had three rooms in my house, one for solitude, 
two for friendship, and three for society.” 

Where more than two are seated there may 
indeed be an assemblage of friends, but in the 
case of a roomful the word “ friends” is—the 
strong probability is—misapplied. 

By many people the mere circumstance of 
regarding a person with goodwill is inter¬ 
preted as friendship, but this is a wrong view 
of the matter, for a stranger may be regarded 
with goodwill, yet by reason of being a 
stranger he is not a friend. This truth is 
recognised in the East, whence the Persian 
proverb, “ It is better to be in chains with 
friends than in a garden with strangers.” 

So little is it generally considered that the 
opposite to friend is stranger, the general 
opinion being that he who is not friend is foe, 
that a party of grown-up girls recently laughed 
aloud at the expense of a six-year-old boy 
who, being asked what a friend was, replied 
readily, “ Somebody I know.” This boy had 
named correctly the first essential in a friend. 

A paper on the language of girls in friend¬ 
ship must contain mention of a type of girl 
who puts, with an embarrassing insistence, the 
question, “ Will you be my friend ? ” 

This girl is not always mad, though in one 
case known to this writer she suffers from 
dementia, and persons to whom she puts this 
question are advised by her family to answer 
unhesitatingly, “Yes,” a prompt affirmative 
reply satisfying this lunatic, whereas the dis¬ 
play of the faintest reluctance to contract at 
first speech of her a friendship with her entails 
distressing consequences. 

Yet another type of girl not always mad is 
she who asks of the person who has aroused 
affection in her and in whom she would inspire 
affection to tell her exactly what the feeling is 
that she has inspired. As Bacon has pitilessly 
set a certain matter forth, “ It is a true saying 
that love is ever rewarded either with the 
reciproque or with a secret and inward con¬ 
tempt.” 

Now how inform this girl that her affection 
is rewarded with a secret and inward contempt, 
as yet affection is in all those cases in which it 
is not rewarded with “ the reciproque ” ? 

Here a word on the interchange of confi¬ 
dences in friendship. There is such a thing— 
it is, indeed, very common—as a too-muchness 
in this matter. The person to whom every¬ 
thing may be told will, it has been wisely 
pointed out, see everything and will betray 
nothing. The danger attaching to telling 
every thing to persons indiscriminately is that 
all those whose sight affection has not sharp¬ 
ened to the extent described are unworthy of 
full confidence. 

What by the old is termed “ young ” friend¬ 
ship is a thing largely believed to be pre¬ 
destined to an early death. But young friend¬ 
ship sometimes attains to mature age. Of 
two girls of whom a third girl twenty years 
ago said, “ They are like two eyes in one head 
—one never moves without the other,” their 
contemporaries of to-day complain that they 
are still inseparable. 

What may be called falling-in-friendsbip- 
at-first-sight is quite as common among girls 
of to-day as is falling-in-love-at-first-sigbt. 
The person fallen-in-friendship-with is less 
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often another girl than she is a woman, and 
the declaration of friendship made is not 
seldom of a character calculated to inspire the 
highest surprise. This was the case when, 
some seven months ago, a girl intimated to a 
woman with whom she had an acquaintance 
of some quarter-hour’s duration— 

“ I have no friend in this gathering; you, 
at least, have one.” 

“ Have I ? ” said the woman, and added, 
“ Who is he ? ” 

“ He ! ” The word was echoed with a 
direful sneer; and the girl continued—“ Your 
friend is—me.” 

The woman was not a stickler for grammar, 
and said, with a smile— 

“You must take my friendship in return for 
yours.” 

Thus did that girl on a sudden find herself 
wi ll a friend in that gathering. 

That friendship should deal more in acts 
than in words is so generally allowed that it 
seems unnecessary in this place to deprecate 
that fervour which causes the language of girls 
in friendship to hold out a promise which is 
not always redeemed. To anticipate defection 
is fairly to merit reproach. Said a woman to 
a girl once, in the hearing of this writer— 

“No protestations! Remember Peter’s, 

‘ Though I should die with Thee ! ’ ” 

“Jesus loved Peter—even afterwards,” was 
the reproachful answer. 

On the other hand, to be very seriously 
deprecated is the traffic among girls of hectic 
phrases of the kind of “be a dear,” “be an 
angel,” used as prelude to the most banal 
request. The lack of mental balance which a 
partiality for such language betrays finds 
expression in many other ways, some of which 
are very amusing to the one who looks on and 
listens. Thus a girl at a London “ At Home ” 
of last season saluted at one and the same 
time two friends, giving to each a hand, the 
action in the case of the one being accom¬ 
panied by the speech, “Darling, I thought 
you were never coming! ” and in the case of 
the other by the speech, “ PIullo, Tommy! ” 
Both of the persons addressed were girls, and 
both were from that moment forth ignored. 

The view of friendship according to which 
it is love rendered abiding is not likely to 
commend itself to those persons who, being 
momentarily transported by love, conceive 
themselves to have contracted friendship. 

“ I was her friend once, but I had to give 
her up,” said to a woman recently a girl of 
another girl. 

“ Not so,” replied the woman. “ Say, rather, 
in that case that you were her lover. Lovers 
sometimes go back on love, but no friend ever 
goes back on friendship.” 

The girl reddened. 

“ Are friendship and love quite different 
things, do you think ? ” she asked. 

“No,” was answered. “Love has its 
zones ; in the temperate zone it is friendship.” 

“ I hate that word ‘ temperate ’! ” ex¬ 
claimed the girl. 

“ That is because you are English,” said 
the woman, who was French, and she added 
in the language of her couutry, “ Qui trop 
embrasse, mal etreint .” 

“ I expect your view of friendship,” said the 
girl, “ is that it is-” 

She paused. The Frenchwoman signified 
to her to go on. 

“Love settling down,” she said. 

The Frenchwoman laughed, but did not say 
whether or not this was her view of friendship. 

There is a well-known French proverb 
which avers “ Les petits cadeaux entretiennent 
Vamitie ” (little gifts keep friendship alive) and 
which is here quoted as meeting the objection 
raised by an English girl who says, “ Friends’ 
birthdays are a nuisance.” 

The friendship which is for every day and 
not for state occasions is not unknown among 


girls. It is a friendship similar to that which 
is recorded in one of the many fables of the 
lion and the ass. The lion, according to this 
fable, once took the ass out on business with 
him. 

“ Good day to you, friend,” said another ass, 
addressing Long-Ears. 

“ Impudence ! ” was the furious answer. 

“Hee-haw! What have I done? Are 
you less my friend because you are walking 
with a lion ? ” said slighted Long-Ears. 

This case finds a parallel in that of two 
girls, both the daughters of a little Claus, 
between whom there exists a friendship that 
has heretofore not been annulled by the fact 
that when the daughter of the one little Claus 
in the company of a daughter of a big Claus 
meets the daughter of the other little Claus, 
she substitutes for her usual salutation, which 
is a kiss, a cut. It is lamentable to have to 
add that the slighted daughter of little Claus 
suffers without protest, in that matter showing 
less spirit than slighted Long-Ears. 

She has even confessed to the daughter of a 
third little Claus, who upbraids her with her 
servility, that she likes “that sort of girl,” 
being the sort that upon occasion substitutes 
a cut for a kiss. The person who concludes 
from that that perhaps, after all, eels do like 
being skinned alive, and like the persons who 
subject them to that process, makes the 
mistake of attributing to the brute creature 
morbid tendencies peculiar to human beings. 

It is a moot question among girls, as among 
others, to what length candour may be carried 
in the language of friends. “ Don’t flatter 
yourself,” says Oliver Wendell Holmes, “ that 
friendship authorises you to say disagreeable 
things to your intimates.” Unfortunately a 
great many people have either not read that 
counsel, or, having read it, do not follow it. 
Thus a girl said the other day to another girl, 
her intimate, “ As we’re on the subject of 
unpleasant truths, I don’t mind telling you 
that I think you yourself are as snobbish as 
anyone I know.” 

The phrasing of that speech makes it seem 
probable that it was made in retaliation. For 
the rest, it may be assumed as positive that 
while the speaker, as she stated her case, did 
not mind telling the thing in question, the 
person to whom she told it did greatly mind 
hearing it. In fact, if at all possible, it seems 
in the highest degree desirable that remarks 
necessitating the prelude, “ As we’re on the 
subject of unpleasant truths,” should be 
omitted from conversations among friends. 

Dr. Johnson, who is justly often cited as a 
man who was at one and the same time a good 
friend and a valiant champion of the truth, has 
set it forth as his opinion that “ friendship has 
no tendency to secure veracity.” That is good 
Johnsonese as regards the wording of it, but 
as for the sentiment of it, it has a tang that 
makes it not at all relishable. The probability 
is that the great doctor wrote those words in a 
moody morning-hour contrasting with that 
happy night-time that found him—a glad and 
merry old man—laughing aloud in Fleet Street. 

That friendship could exist without trust 
was unknown to the writer of this paper until 
assurance given her by a company of damsels 
that “ lots of girls are friends who don’t trust 
one another the millionth part of an inch.” 

“ Not that one carries suspicion about with 
one all the time,” explained one of these 
damsels, “ but—well, one isn’t crushed to 
powder by the discovery that a girl isn’t what 
she tried to pass herself off as when you started 
being friends.” 

“Of course you then break off,” said the 
astonished woman to whom this information 
was given. 

“ Dear, no ! A friendship is not an engage¬ 
ment, and even an engagement-” 

There was not there made a pause, but, as 
what followed concerned a trothplight and 


this paper concerns friendship, what followed 
is here omitted. 

“ So you go on as before,” continued the 
woman, “ and which feels most ashamed, the 
one who has justly mistrusted her friend, or 
the friend who has justly been mistrusted ?” 

“Why, of course the one who has been 
rightly mistrusted. The other has nothing to 
be ashamed about.” 

The woman quoted La Rochefoucauld. 
The passage she quoted was this— 

“ II est plus honteux de se defier de ses amis 
que d'en etre trompe .” 

A silence fell on the damsels ; then one of 
them said with a face that gave light— 

“ That’s awf’ly fine ! ” 

She was the girl who had herself a few 
moments before voiced the common if not very 
fine view of the relative blame attaching to the 
mistruster and the mistrusted. In the twink¬ 
ling of an eye she had come to see that La 
Rochefoucauld’s was the right view and hers 
the wrong, and by reason of a delightful 
candour natural to her, she straightway noti¬ 
fied her change of front. 

Of the excellence of old friends over new 
ones much has been said and written. The 
following rhyme was the production of a girl:— 

“Old friends and old wines are best: 

Also crustiest.” 

The jocose person has from of old had much 
to say on the language of girls in letters to 
their friends, and it sometimes undoubtedly 
lends itself to ridicule. There are girls living 
■who adhere fondly to the letter-formulae, “I 
sit down to write,” “ I take up my pen.” A 
letter that opens thus holds out no great 
promise, yet it may be very brilliant, as were 
the letters of Lord Byron, who much affected 
a preparatory, “I take up my pen,” “I sit 
down to write.” 

In the matter of letter-endings English girls 
are singularly conventional; less so are foreign 
girls, from letters written by whom are taken 
what follows. A long epistle over wffiich the 
waiter of it, a Swiss girl, comes to nod, is 
brought to a close with the words, “ Excuse 
writting, I am slepping.” A German girl to 
whom the word “ truly ” is invested with the 
beautiful significance that, apart from conven¬ 
tional usage, belongs to it, ends a letter that 
is athrob w r ith love, with the words— 

“ Icli bin wie immer , 

“ Yours truly.” 

A daughter of Paris signs herself “ Yours 
affectiously,” using English which would not 
have been regarded as foreign in the days of 
Sir Francis Bacon. 

The letter that comes from America is often 
racy of the soil, as when a girl intimates from 
New York, “ It is most genuine of you to 
take all this trouble.” 

The dear vulgarian of Great Britain and 
Ireland still clings to the phrase, “ Drop me a 
line, dear,” in writing to her friends. 

The haste that resultsiu a bull results in this— 

“ Nothing but absence, darling, could have 
kept me aw 7 ay from you.” 

The writer of that had intended to write, 
“ absence from town.” 

The exclamatory vein is much indulged in. 
Thus a letter of thanks in the possession of the 
present waiter runs, “ How awfully lovely of 
you! ” That is the letter in its entirety. 
Another in its entirety runs, “ Muchly 
obliged ! ” a combination of brevity and levity 
wffiich it would seem impossible to surpass. 
Howbeit it is surpassed by the writer of a letter 
which—in its entirety—runs, “Ta ! ” 

That the language of friendship may—nay, 
should—be informal nobody will deny, but 
some may fairly question whether informality 
may be carried to the point of substituting for 
a letter of thanks the one word, “ Ta ! ” 

{To be concluded.) 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


STUDY AND STUDIO. 

Miss H. Edith Grace, 54, York Road, Hove, 
Brighton, once more sends us the prospectus of her 
Sketching Club. The subjects for the fifteenth 
year, 1906-1901, seem to u's chosen and named in 
the usual felicitous manner; and we advise our 
readers who sketch to'write to Miss Grace. 

M. M. Schofield. —Your quotation is from an 
exquisite lyric by Tennyson, occurring in Book IV. 
of “The Princess.” The whole verse runs as 
follows— 

“O tell her, Swallow, thou that knowest each, 
That bright and fierce arid fickle is the South, 
And dark and true and tender is the North.” 

Emerald Isle. —The “ Hymn for the Soldiers ” is 
not bad, but it would hardly find a publisher. 
“ Safe ” and “ brave,” “ victory ” and “ supremacy ”. 
do not rhyme, and it is. scarcely correct to say that 
“ wind and tempests rend the soul.” Still, we 
have read your lines’with interest. 

Zi£L&E.—Your verses are pretty, and show imagina¬ 
tion. But we are'afraid to encourage you in the 
hope of one day earning money by y.our pen. There 
is little market for poetry nowadays, unless it is of 
a high order of merit. - We can never answer 
queries by post: vide Rules. 

Miss Bealey. —The answer to your query was sent in 
due course to this column. We do not undertake 
direct postal communication with our readers. 
We have our own staff of: contributors, and should 
probably.be unable to use the stories of which you 
speak. 

Brown-Eyed Gipsy.—W e should think that with 
the certificates you mention you would have little 
difficulty in obtaining a situation as a teacher of 
drawing. Salaries vary veryjmuch-, and yoiir best 
plan would be to apply to some good registry 
office for teachers, consultirig the principal as to 
the salary -you should ask ;• or to advertise, or 
answer advertisements. I-Iave you heard of the 
National Union - of Teachers, 71, Russell Square, 
AY.C. ? 

A. Polish Poker (Constantinople).—Your writing 
is readable, but the -letters are not well formed, 
and it has a dwarfed appearance. You should, 
practise writing running : hand daily in good copy¬ 
books, for we are sure you can improve. We do 
not at all agree with you that your writing is 
“ horrid.” . No letter or card from you has formerly . 
. reached this department of our correspondence. ' 

R. M. L.—We will remember your request; but we 
• can never answer letters directly through the post. . 
Eduardo de Georgio (Naples).—We must refer you 
to the columns of The' Boy's Own Paper. ■ 

May A. Findlay and AIabelF. Marriott.—W e are. 
sorry you have been disappointed, but you will see 
at once that we cannot guarantee the sending of 
picture post-cards from people all over the world. 
The ladies in question may have been overwhelmed 
with too many cards for a return to be possible, or 
may have mislaid your address. Our readers must 
always send picture-cards at their own risk, 
although, from, the letters we receive, we know the 
exchange is constantly effected with much pleasure. 
A Lover of the “ G. O. P.”—You should get the 
illustrated Handbook of Postage Stamps , by AY. T. 
Ogilvy, published at is. by Sonnenschein (“ Young 
Collector Series ”). There are other guides to 
postage-stamp collecting, of which your bookseller 
will tell you. 

Maid Marion.—I f you are persevering and intelli¬ 
gent, we think you could teach yourself Latin. 
Smith’s Principia Latina , Part I., would be 
useful to 3 r ou, or Elementa Latina , by AY. H. 
Morris. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

The following are the names and addresses of readers 
offering to exchange illustrated post-cards.— 
Miss Wanda de G6rkiewicz, English High 
School, Pera, Constantinople; Miss Grace 
Sciilesinger, Blakcmorc Lodge, Shoot-up Hill, 
Brondesbury, N.AY. (English and “AVar” cards 
for any foreign ones, especially from Asia and 
Australia); Miss Helena Murray, Paris, Ontario, 
Dominion of Canada, North America; Miss Toft, 
16, Museum Street, AYarrington (two English 
illustrated cards for each foreign one); Miss 
NokAH Polkinghorne, AYhistley Down, Yelverton, 
R.S.O., S. Devon (would also like to correspond 
with English girls abroad); Miss R. M. Cooke, 
Oxford Axilla, Gordon Road, Southend-on-Sea 
(wants cards from the Holy Land, China, and 
Japan); Miss Gussje Herring, Highfiekl, 
J$ccples, Suffolk (three pictorial unused cards 
offered for every three received); Miss May de 
Rakovszky, No. 19, Muscumgasse, Budapesth, 
Hungary (will exchange view-cards for those from 
Scotland, AA r ales, Spain, Malta, and the Colonies) ; 
Miss Lola Kaplan, Marszalkowska, No. 91, log. 

10, AYarsaw, Russia (cards wanted from Africa, 
Asia, • America, and Australia); Miss Natalia 
Rjovsky, Tamboff, Russia (cards especially 
wanted from Norway, Sweden, or Switzerland) ; 
Miss A r . Thornton, 43, AYilbury Road, Hove, 
Sussex (cards specially wanted from Ireland and 
AVales) ; Miss Freda Cameron, 3, AVorple Road, 
AYimbledon ; Miss Alexina Macpherson, Villa 
Marie Louise, Neuilly-sur-Seine, Paris ; Miss 
Phrossie Sedgwick and Miss Beatrice Frank, 

11, Rue St. Pierre, Neuilly-sur-Seine, Paris; Miss 
E. Scatter, 59, South Town, Great Yarmouth, 
Norfolk (foreign cards wanted, especially from 
Norway, Switzerland, the Cape, Egypt, and Pales¬ 
tine) ; Miss AYebster, Oak House, Essex Road, 
Enfield, Middlesex; Miss Annie Pavia, Palazzo 
della Posta, Livorno, Italy (Italian view post¬ 
cards for Danish, Norwegian, Swedish, Russian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Turkish, Greek, Egyptian, 
Indian, Chinese, Japanese, and Australian cards, 
with illustrations of monuments or churches); 
Mdlle. Yolande de Charg&res, Chateau de 
Terruelles, par Chfiteauneuf-sur-Cher, • Cher, 
France; Miss Ethel Smith, 58, Alappcrley. 
Road, Nottingham ; Miss Louise Devolder, 141, 
Rue de Stassart, Brussels, Belgium ; Miss Mary 
L. Jones, Glenmore, Orwell Park, Rathgar, Co. 
Dublin ; Miss Elsie Simms, 24, Alma Vale Road, 
Clifton (thanks a Russian lady, whose address she 
has lost, and wants to collect and exchange stamps 
as well as cards); Miss Maude M. Clarke, 2, 
St. Mary’s Square, Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk ; 
Miss Kent, Uplands, AVallirigtori, Surrey ; Miss 
AT. Mangili, Via Tacini 6, Milan, Italy; AIiss E. 
VVhitei.ey, 12, Orchard Street, Darwen, Lancashire 
(wants English, Irish, Scotch cards for Lancashire 
ones). 

AIiss G. Herring, Kessingland Grove, Lowestoft, 
Suffolk, asks for lists of unused pictorialpost-cards 
for excharige. 

AIyrtlk, a well-educated girl of very good family, 
requests Yuntha to give her name and address. 

Miss M. AIangili, Via [acini 6, Alilan, Italy, would 
like to correspond with an American girl of her 
own age (14), or a little older. 

AIiss AIercedes de Miguel, San Alarcos 3, Aladrid, 
Spain, a Spanish girl with literary and artistic 
tastes, asks to correspond with “ Shagbat ” 
(February). 

AIiss J. R. Taylor, 22, Lynmouth Road, Stamford 
Hill, London, would be glad to correspond with 
Linnea about exchange of stamps and crests. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ida. —AYhatcver may be the so-called “ language of 
stamps,” it is instituted in direct opposition to the 
regulations of the postal authorities. By these we 
are expressly directed to place the stamp at the 
top of the envelope on the right hand (your own 
right) corner, to meet the convenience of the official 
who places the stamp of the town upon them with 
the date, and it expedites this work and is more 
convenient to the official to hold the letter in the 
left hand and stamp the receipt-stamp with the 
right hand. A letter looks vulgar and that of an 
uneducated person when the prescribed method is 
not complied with. 

Carrie. —In fine weather we believe that carrier 
pigeons will fly 1,200 yards in a minute on an aver¬ 
age, and with a favourable breeze they will attain 
some 300 more: but were the wind very strong in 
assisting them they could make 2,000 yards a 
minute. In the sixteenth century b.c. Joshua 
employed them, but their use in China dates back 
further than this. During the siege of Paris 150,000 
official messages are said to have been carried into 
the city through their means. The safety of regis¬ 
tered letters is provided for in this way: each is 
accompanied by a bill which is signed by every 
official through whose hands it passes, except when 
it goes from a sub-office to the central office of the 
town. All such letters are carried in a green bag, 
and when a postman delivers them he signs his name 
separately for each, and obtains the signature of 
the receivers, as you are aware. They may also be 
ensured for the value they may contain for a few 
pence. 

Rosemary. —To make spiced gingerbread you will 
require several ingredients, viz., one cup of 
molasses, one cup of boiling water, butter the size 
of an egg, half a teaspoonful of ground cloves, one 
teaspoonful of cinnamon, one egg, one teaspoonful 
of ginger (ground), half a teaspoonful of soda, half 
a pound of flour, and a quarter of a cup of moist 
sugar. Currants and raisins, washed, stoned, and 
chopped, may be added with advantage. Alelt the 
butter, stir it into the molasses, add the spices and 
then the water. Sift the soda with the flour and 
add them, with the currants and chopped raisins, 
at the last, and bake in a loaf. 

A. L. W.—AVe gave seven articles on the subject of 
orders and honorary distinctions conferred on 
women in A r ol. XI. In saying that there are no 
less, than thirty-seven (exclusive of the Humane 
Society’s medal), of course the majority are foreign. 
If you have not got the volume, you may like to 
have a list of the names. The English include that 
of St. John of Jerusalem, the most ancient of 
existing orders. That of the Garter—a distinction 
of which.women are now deprived—had several 
names on the earliest roll extant, temp. Richard II., 
and for several succeeding reigns. The Garter 
was worn round her left arm, as the Empress-Queen 
now wears it. The original appliance having been 
a woman’s, it seems strange that they should be 
deprived of it. A Ye have the Orders of Victoria 
and Albert, of the Crown of India, and the Albert 
and the Jubilee Commemoration Aledals. One of 
the most ancient and historical orders, exclusively 
created for the women of Tortosa by Don Ratnqnd 
of Barcelona, was “The Order of the Torch.” It 
was instituted to commemorate the deliverance of 
the besieged city from the Aloors, when the men 
were devising terms of capitulation, and the women 
rose en masse and, dressing as men, fought shoulder 
to shoulder with them, and vanquished their foes. 
Don Ramond made the honour hereditary, and 
gave them great privileges, saying that they had 
held a beacon-light to the men. 
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HOW TO VISIT NORWAY. 


By the Rev. THOMAS B. WILLSON, M.A., Author of “ The Handy Guide to Norway.” 



CHAPTER III. 

In the last chapter I have given some general hints as to what visitors should 
see when they go to Norway. I have not attempted to sketch out any tours, 
for that is not the object of these papers. They are rather intended to answer 
the question which stands at the head, How to visit the country ; not so much 
where to go, but how to see it so that the visitor shall gain the greatest 
amount of advantage possible from a stay in Norway, and come back to home 
and work all the better both in body and mind for what he or she has seen 
and done. 

I want in this paper to give my readers some idea of the great pleasure to 
be derived from spending the summer, or a part of it, in your own hired house, 
which it is quite possible to do, if you know how to go about it. 

Now many of my readers will say that such a course would be quite 
impossible for them, first, on account of its expense, and secondly, on account 
of the difficulties which would arise from having to employ a native servant or 
servants, not to mention the vast supplies of what the Romans rightly called 
impedimenta , which would have to be taken from home. 

As to the question of expense, the reader must bear in mind that house-rent 
in the country parts of Norway is not as extravagant an item as it often is in 
summer resorts in England, and that it may be, and is, possible to get a 
comfortable cottage (built of wood, of course, and very plainly furnished) for 
the whole summer, say June to end of August, at about the price which would 
be paid by a family party for one week in some English watering-place. It is 
true that there will be a Spartan simplicity in the matter of furniture. For 
example, fresh straw will often take the place of the ordinary mattress, but 
those who know the comfort of a properly-made straw bed will think it a 


STRIPPING THE MOUNTAIN ASH. 


good exchange. The chairs will be plentiful in number, if 
hard (but hammock chairs can easily be had), and if sofas are 
absent, or, being present, are of the most uncompromising 
hardness, it must all be accepted as a part of the pro¬ 
gramme. 

In the neighbourhood of Bergen, and 
other large towns in Norway, there are a 
number of houses (chiefly farmhouses) 
where visitors are received for the summer 
months. In many cases it is not possible 
to get a whole house, but only a certain 
number of rooms and a kitchen, but small 
houses are often available, and are some¬ 
times built for the purpose of being let to 
visitors in the summer months. 

As soon as the middle or end of June 
comes, and the long summer holidays of the 
Norwegian schools begin (the Norwegians 
are wise in having their holidays when the 
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ON THE FJORD. 

days are longest and summer at its best, 
instead of waiting for August and September 
as in England), there is a regular exodus from 
the towns to the country and the fjords. The 
steamers depart crowded with families and 
luggage of all kinds, including various house¬ 
hold supplies, and beds, if the families are 
large, on their way to the summer lodgings 
which are to be had in the adjoining district, 
that is to say, within a radius of a hundred or a 
hundred and twenty miles. 

It is quite possible for English visitors to 
secure one of these houses, if application is 
made in good time, or possibly an advertise¬ 
ment in Norwegian newspapers which could 
he inserted through some of the many tourist 
agencies, such as Beyer’s or Bennett’s of 
Bergen. 

The servant difficulty is of course one which 
is not to be despised, but it must be remem¬ 
bered that there are a great many who have 
been employed in hotels where they have had 
to learn English, and also a very large number 
who have been to America and are therefore 
fairly prolicient in English. Then it must be 
remembered that the vocabulary required to 
give household directions is a very limited one 
indeed, and with a little trouble and the help 
of a dictionary could easily be mastered. 
Servants employed thus for the summer in the 
country get, for Norway, high wages—at the 
rate of about twenty kroner (£i 2s. 3d.) per 
month, or even more, but one servant is 
generally sufficient, except, of course, for a 
large party. 

It is, I think, almost useless to bring 
English servants to Norway, to act as general 
servants I mean, because they will find every¬ 
thing in the way of cooking, etc., utterly 
different from home, and wood fires require 
special training to knowhow to manage them. 
They will neither understand the food nor 
the way to cook it. The joints are cut in a 
way which would make an English butcher 
gasp. To the uninitiated it would seem as 
though the sheep or ox, or parts of them, were 
laid upon a block and blows aimed at them 
with an axe, and the fragments cooked in a 
way which, however appetising to those who 
eat them, would be strange and wonderful to 
an English domestic. 


the-way place,” the reader will say, “ and how 
shut out from the world ! ” Not a bit of it. 
Within three hundred yards of our cottage you 
can telegraph to any spot on the habitable 
globe where a telegraph station exists. If you 
ring a bell you can converse with every shop or 
private dwelling in Bergen which possesses a 
telephone, and most of them do, and with a 
little waiting you can carry on a conversation 
(by telephone) with people who may be 
hundreds of miles away from you ! 

Our cottage is a small farmhouse. The 
owner has another about a mile off, and lets 
this one. It stands about fifty yards from the 
seashore, where there is a large boat-house, 
in which we shelter our boat. A boat is a 
necessity if you are to have real enjoyment. 
Boats can be hired for a very small sum, and 
if you like to purchase one, you can get an 
excellent one, all found, for about £2. 

Externally the house is not much to look at. 
It is built of wood and painted white ; the roof 
consists of large slabs of a slaty stone which 
is quarried in the neighbourhood. It stands 
on sloping ground with a pleasant meadow 
between the house and the river, which here 
runs into the fjord. A garden with a small 
orchard is on one side, and on the other many 
mountain ash trees, which at the end of the 
summer are stripped bare of leaves and berries 
to be stored up for the winter feeding of the 
cattle. 

A ground plan of the cottage will explain 
matters a little to the reader. 

The house is 32 feet long by 24 feet wide, 
so it will be seen that the rooms in it are of a 
good size, and that, especially in the one 
sitting-room, a good deal more than the 
necessary cubic space is provided. Under¬ 
neath the whole of the sitting-room and large 
bedroom is a fine cellar, not exactly an 
underground one, as the house is built on the 
slope of a hill. This makes these rooms very 
dry, and gives a cool and admirable store¬ 
room in hot weather. 

Upstairs (the stairs partake somewhat of 


way. 

I have tried the experi¬ 
ment, for several years past, 
of a fixed abode in the 
summer, after having spent 
many delightful summers in 
wanderings, which have ex¬ 
tended from Christiansand 
to the North Cape. Having 
thoroughly explored Nor¬ 
way from north to south, 
and east to west, it is 
pleasant to be anchored for 
a time at any rate, and 
to study the people more 
closely in their own homes. 

Our present cottage (we 
have had more than one) is 
situated at a spot which we 
will call Gerdashavn, within 
a radius of seventy miles 
from Bergen—whether 
north or south of it is im¬ 
material. It is on the shore 
of a little creek or vik, and 
has a background of lofty 
mountains and a magnifi¬ 
cent region known to few 
Norwegians, and to but few 
also of those who live near. 
No tourists come there, be¬ 
cause they know nothing 
about it. “Yachting 
steamers,” with hundreds of 
passengers on board, go by 
within a couple of miles, 
but they have never heard 
of it. 

“ What a fearfully out-of- 


A NORWEGIAN HOUSE OF THE BETTER CLASS. 


If the readers wish to live exactly 
as they would do at home, I would 
say most decidedly, do not try a 
cottage in Norway for the summer. 
But if, on the other hand, they 
would like a little variety and a very 
pleasing variety, they will find that 
there is perhaps no way of spending 
a holiday more altogether delightful 
than that of getting a cottage in 
some sheltered creek on the fjords, 
and enjoying a life of perpetual 
picnic and absolute freedom for a 
few weeks. 

One great advantage you will 
have, which is not by any means to 
be despised, is that you are abso¬ 
lutely your own master. In hotel 
life you are bound to a great extent 
by the rules of the place and the 
convenience of your fellow-guests. 
Dinner and supper are usually, in 
well-regulated establishments, at 
fixed hours ; and if you return home 
late at night, or in the small hours 
of the morning, and move about a 
wooden house even in what may 
seem to you to be the most noiseless 
fashion, you are apt to find that 
complaints may be lodged with the 
hotel-keeper the next morning. 

But in your cottage no such 
restrictions exist. You are monarch 
of all you survey. You can break¬ 
fast, dine, and sup at any hours 
you please. You may go out for a 
walk at 1 r p.m. and return at 3 a.m., and 
throw your boots about as you like, and no 
one will complain. And as to your meals, 
you may, to quote the words of the immortal 
“ Lewis Carroll ”— 


“Frequently breakfast at afternoon tea, 
And dine on the following day.” 


Now it may help my readers to understand 
what a cottage by the Norwegian fjords is 
like if I give an account of 
our own experiences in that 
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GROUND PLAN OF COTTAGE. 


the nature of a ladder) there are three bed¬ 
rooms, but a vast amount of space is need¬ 
lessly lost, which, if pressed for room, 
could easily be made available for sleeping 
accommodation. 

It will be observed that in the plan, all the 
stoves are close together. There is a reason 
for this. One chimney as a rule suffices in a 
Norwegian country house; and so it is 
arranged that all the stoves and kitchen range 
will be placed in such a position that a short 
piece of pipe will suffice to convey the smoke 
to a common chimney. Another thing may 
be noticed which is common all over Norway 
iu eveiy house of eveiy kind, namely, that 
every room on the one floor is connected with 
that adjoining on each side, so that you can go 
all over the floor from one room to another at 
your own sweet will. 

This custom sometimes entails awkward 
consequences. I remember once arriving at a 
country “ station ” and being allotted a room, 
to reach which you had to pass through 
another bedroom. This was all very well 
when the house was not full, but it happened 
that other visitors arrived after we had gone 
to bed, and the consequence was that in 
the morning, wishing for an early start, we 
found we were locked in, and the only way 
to escape from captivity was the apostolic, 
but uncomfortable, means of exit, “ through 
a window,” though happily ‘‘a basket ” was 
not needed, as we were not far from the 
ground. 

Having thus given the reader some idea of 
our cottage and its surroundings, it may be of 
interest to know how we manage to get on as 
to the important point of commissariat. It 
is needless to say that “shops” in the ordinary 
sense of the word do not exist in remote 
places, either in Norway or any other country. 
There is one that is called in Norway 
landhandleri , which, being interpreted, means 
a country shop. On these landhandleri 
(usually situated beside the steamer landing- 
place) the country population depend for 
their supplies. But for English visitors these 
supplies are hardly all that is needed, as, for 
example, such a thing as fresh meat is un¬ 
known there, and the bread is often largely 
composed of rye, which, though wholesome, 
requires an educated palate to appreciate ; and 
so it comes to pass that for most things we 
have to depend on supplies from the nearest 
large town, such as Bergen, and we usually 
have a standing order for white bread, meat, 
etc., to be sent down once or twice a week. 
If it happens that you forget anything, all you 
have to do is to call to the shop by telephone, 
and the distance of seventy or eighty miles 
becomes as naught, and you find your wants 
promptly attended to. 

The expense of getting food sent you by 
steamer is very small. They seem to have 
a uniform charge for all packages and cases, 
however large or however small. This is 
usually 25 ore, a little over 2£d., and this sum 


you will pay for a few loaves of bread, 
or a large case of groceries. 

We can often get fresh meat locally, 
that is, if any of the farmers happen to 
have killed animals to send up to the 
Bergen market. An amusing thing hap¬ 
pened in connection with our local pur¬ 
chases. One day when there was a pros¬ 
pect of our running short of supplies, 
our _ pige , or servant, came with the 
joyful tidings that we could have half 
a calf. This seemed a rather large 
order, even for our hungry household, 
but my wife thought it best to close 
with the offer, as we had such an ex¬ 
cellent and cold cellar. It was deemed 
expedient, however, to replenish the salt- 
box and be ready for emergencies. Not 
long after we were informed that the 
half calf had arrived, and was safely 
lodged in the cellar, and the inquisitive 
discoverer added that it had a woolly tail! 
This seemed strange even in a foreign land, 
but investigations by daylight revealed the 
fact that the calf was only a very small lamb, 
and we further learned that the word calf 
in Norwegian was applied to the young of 
any animal. 

One very important item of housekeeping, 
in Norway especially, is eggs, and of these 
there is a fair supply. We buy them by what 
sounds in English like the “sneeze,” a sues 
being the local word for a score. Those who 
have enjoyed pancakes in Norway know that 
a good supply of eggs is a very important 
matter, and I believe that they take a very 
prominent place in all matters connected with 
cooking in Norway, even more than in other 
countries. 

Eggs naturally suggest chickens, and it must 
be confessed that the Norwegian chicken is a 
very poor sort of thing compared to its 
English relations. We have always found it 
hard to get chickens to purchase in the country. 
The peasants apparently are favoured with an 
abnormal number of hen-chickens and very 
few cockerels. Generally, it must be said, it is 
an old bird which is brought for sale, but 
occasionally a real genuine chicken is met 
with, and we have got them at from about 
sixpence to eightpence apiece. Older birds, 
however, come in usefully, as the Norwegian 
plan is, “ first boil your fowl and then roast 
him.” This is almost invariably done, and it 
has the advantage of making old birds, at any 
rate, eatable. 

When one speaks of living in Norway, it is 
naturally expected that, whatever else you may 
lack, at any rate fish is always to be had. 
Now in our summer sojourn by the fjords, we 
have not found it by any means always easy to 


procure fish, unless we catch them. Norway 
suggests salmon, but then the salmon mainly 
finds its way to England, or is bought up bv 
the large hotels, and in the country places it 
is practically impossible to purchase it. Not¬ 
withstanding this, we have always had a good 
supply of fish of our own catching. It is a 
very enjoyable part of cottage life in Norway 
to feel that you have to depend, to a certain 
extent at any rate, on your skill in fishing. 
We have often set out in the evening “ to 
fish for the pot,” and supper has depended 
largely on the success which attended our 
efforts. 

It was part of the daily routine for one of 
the party to procure bait. Then after the 
siesta , which curiously enough is as much a 
custom in Norway as in Spain and the south 
of Europe, the boat is got ready and our party 
set forth with lines and all in readiness. We 
row to some distance to a well-known fishing 
ground off a small island, and let down the 
anchor and set to work. If the conditions are 
favourable, there are soon a number of 
wriggling, gasping fish floundering about at 
the bottom of the boat. The sport continues 
for some time; if good, it is often prolonged 
beyond sundown, and we wait until the 
mountains are clothed in that marvellous robe 
of purple peculiar to these northern regions, 
and hunger drives us home to supper and to 
rest. 

Sucli is our cottage life in Norway by the 
fjords. I have said nothing of the excursions 
we make from our cottage—how, taking with 
us some supplies, we start early in the 
morning and climb up the lower ridges of the 
great mountains, and gaining a table-land 
where a scoter (a dairy hut) has been erected, 
partake of a frugal lunch and enjoy the bowl 
of milk or the tub of rommekolle (a kind of 
artificially thickened milk) which we divide, 
each person marking out liis or her share on 
the thick layer of cream on the top, and, 
setting to work with an appetite and thirst 
(which the fresh mountain air has intensified), 
we quickly demolish it. 

Then after a short rest we climb higher, 
past some more sceters , along a lake in 
which a Trold is reputed to dwell, and which 
credible witnesses assert they have seen, 
though they are uncertain whether it resembles 
a bear or a man. After the lake comes a 
harder piece of work. Almost hand over 
hand, over rocks festooned with parsley-ferns 
which grow in wonderful luxuriance and 
beauty, and then past a little tarn with a mass 
of snow beside it which lingers through the 
whole summer; then a short sharp climb and 
a panorama of wondrous beauty is unfolded. 
All round are “ the everlasting hills.” Away 
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to the east a vast snow-field, witli here and 
there a glistening glacier descending to a 
small lake. Sharp peaks of black rock 
protrude through the snow, and stand out in 


marked contrast to the white ground. Two 
thousand feet below us—one could imagine it 
was possible to throw a stone into it—lies a 
narrow lake, from both sides of which vast 


overhanging walls of rock rise. Out to the 
west lie the fjord and innumerable islands, 
and beyond them the sun shines upon an 
ocean of which Greenland is the western 
shore. 

We were often tempted to linger on these 
mountain heights, but we were far from home 
and it would not do to be too late, and so we 
return and pick up our heavier things at the 
safer, and descend the mountain-side by a 
zigzagging path until we gain the valley and 
see the flag of St. George which tells us that 
an English house is not far off, and so back to 
our cottage once more to rest and be thankful 
for a day’s pure enjoyment. 

In days such as these time passes quickly 
away. The summer fades to autumn, the 
days begin to shorten, the Norwegian visitors 
have gone home at the end of August, and 
the time at last comes when we have to pack 
up all our goods. The boat is hauled up into 
the boat-house, the fishing-lines are carefully 
put by, and everything being ready, the 
cottage is locked up. Our landlord comes in 
the early morning with his cart to convey our 
luggage to the pier, and all being on board 
the steamer and “ Farvel! Farvel ! Kommer 
tillage igjen ” (Good-bye, good-bye, come back 
again) being said, we steam away, and the 
fluttering of handkerchiefs ceases as we turn 
the point, and our cottage home in Norway 
fades from sight until another summer comes 
round. 

[the end.] 
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CHAPTER XV. 



ERTAINLY Sir 
James was a 
magician, 
since he so 
managed 
matters that 
Frau Roth- 
mann was 
not o n 1 y 
not offen¬ 
ded, but 
expedited 
the little 
party with 
smiles 
and nods, 
a n d a 
hundre d 
good 
wishes, 

when they left her house for the Hotel 
Marquardt, where the English gentleman 
had taken up his quarters. 

Various circumstances helped him to 
a prompt decision, chief of them, perhaps, 
the sight of Kitty’s quenched beauty. 
Cynthia had ten precious minutes alone 
with her father in Frau Rothmann’s little 
salon, and then, blaming herself for 
selfishness, she flew to share the great 
news with her friend. 

“ Run down, Kittums: never mind 
your frock—your hair is all right! I’m 
going* to hunt up Fraulein Lina, and get 
her to make some coffee. Father has 
been asking what’s become of you ! ” 
But it was not the old impetuous 


Kitty, skipping three steps at a time, 
who went downstairs, but a sober 
maiden with faltering, lagging foot, and 
a head that drooped like a tired flower. 
Sir James tried to hide his concern 
under a lively greeting. 

“ Whjq Kitty,” he said, “ you don’t 
look as if you and the Fatherland got on 
very well together. What is the matter, 
my child ? ” 

At this kind tone, Kitty’s blue eyes 
filled till they looked like drowned 
forget-me-nots. 

“Oh, if you’ve come to take Cynthy 
away,” she said, vainly trying to restrain 
her sobs, “ I can’t bear it! I can’t be 
left alone here ! ” 

“ I have come to take you both away,” 
he said cheerfully. “ I suppose we get 
to like our plagues, but somehow we old 
folks came to miss you young ones, so 
your father and I put our heads together 
and I was despatched as an embassy to 
make terms ! If you feel in my overcoat 
pocket, Kitty, you’ll find my credentials. 
Your father has written, and your 
mother has sent you a box of cakes (but 
they are at the hotel) as a foretaste of the 
feast of welcome you may expect.” 

“ Have you really and truly come to 
take us home?” said Kitty, reviving 
like a thirsty plant under a refreshing 
shower. 

“ Really and truly,” he responded, 
“and I’m glad to find two such amen¬ 
able young women. I was afraid, from 
the enthusiastic tone of Cynthy’s letters, 
that I should have to deal with rank 
rebellion.” 


Then Kitty’s face clouded again. 

“ Cynthy does like it,” she said, “ the 
lessons and the masters and the girls— 
she doesn’t even mind the horrid things 
they give us to eat. She says it’s well 
worth swallowing any kind of messes to 
have the chance of studying Schiller on 
the spot where he lived.” 

“ Dear me, I should have credited her 
with better sense ! ” said Sir James, 
looking round the crude little salon with 
a smile: “I should have imagined, 
apart from the food, those bead mats 
and Berlin wool cats and dogs would 
have spoilt even Schiller’s charm.” 

“We don’t study here. The school¬ 
room is quite bare, and Cynthy says it 
lets you concentrate your thoughts better 
to have only blank, whitey-grey walls to 
look at. Sir James,” she lowered her 
voice and spoke miserabty—“ if Cynthy 
says she wants to go home, it’s all 
because of me, and because she knows 
1 hate this place, and I’ll feel a horrid, 
mean, selfish thing all my life after! ” 
“So bad as that?” he said, with a 
laugh. “So I’m to run off with you 
and leave Cynthy behind ? Suppose we 
bribe her to come with us ? Do you 
think a month or so of foreign travel—a 
glimpse of other German cities, or a 
corner of Switzerland, perhaps, would 
make up for the study of Schiller on his 
native heath ? (He did little here, if I 
remember, but mistake his true voca¬ 
tion.) Could you endure to put off the 
home-going so long as that, Kitty ? ” 

“ I could bear anything—anything ! ” 
she cried fervently, “ so long as I was 








with you and Cynlhy, and had home to 
go back to, and”—she ended, blushing 
with a sudden realisation of her own 
ungraciousness—“ I should love it too. 
It was the thought of being left here 
alone, so far away, so far from every¬ 
body I care for, that was with me night 
and day.” 

Sir James could not find it in his 
heart to blame her for the tender folly. 
In a generation thirsty for change, ready 
to fly at a moment’s notice over half the 
world for a new sensation, impatient of 
natural ties, rebellious against parental 
restrictions, it pleased his old-fashioned 
notions to find one young thing who 
considered her own quiet corner of 
England the best the world had to offer. 
If there were another reason for Kitty’s 
eagerness to take flight, his courteous 
delicacy left it unguessed. Sometimes, 
indeed, he seemed to be almost in touch 
with the secret which Kitty’s brimming 
heart appeared unable to conceal, but if 
that were so, he was scrupulous in 
avoiding any advantage the circumstance 
might give him, and only the more 
gravely, kindly thoughtful for her comfort. 
“A high-minded, clean-souled, honour¬ 
able English gentleman,” her father 
had called him once, and with every 
fibre in her Kitty endorsed the descrip¬ 
tion. 

As for Cynthia, when she returned 
with the coffee, her father’s eyes scanned 
her face in vain for signals of dis¬ 
content. Renunciation, if it is to be 
worth anything, must be a whole-hearted 
affair, without backward looks or martyr 
sighs ; and if Cynthia had had her 
struggle, it was over, and her battle-field 
green again. Indeed, as he looked, his 
pride in her could not but grow. The 
simple life had suited her, as it suits 
most healthy English girls; her figure 
had taken more gracious curves ; she 
even seemed—though she laughed the 
idea away—to be a little taller. Into 
her eyes, born of her study and of new 
scenes, there had come a measure of 
reflection, the woman looking out of 
them, though still with the fearless 
frankness of a child. He found her— 
and told himself it was not all a father’s 
fondness—entering upon some small 
inheritance of her mother’s beauty. 
Margaret’s rare charm, Margaret’s dear 
remembered graces, would never be 
hers, but the turn of her head upon her 
neck, the curve of her lips as she smiled, 
the truth that spoke equally from the 
daughter’s grey eyes as from the 
mother’s blue, all reminded him with 
mixed pain and pleasure of the dead. 

She fell with cordial relish into his 
designs, when they were propounded 
over Frau Rothmann’s coffee-pot and 
Kitchen. 

“A whole month with you, dear daddy ? 
How splendid ! But what will grand¬ 
mamma do without us ? ” 

“ She will do very well. She is 
inviting an old acquaintance to visit her. 
By the way, Cynthy, this lady—Mrs. 
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Winstone—it is, under whose guidance 
you are to make your curtsey to the 
world in spring, and she will be glad to 
see what manner of young person you 
are before she undertakes the responsi¬ 
bility of launching you.” 

“ She’ll be afraid of Cynthy,” said 
Kitty, beginning to smile again. 
“ Cynthy’s acquiring a mind above 
frocks and frivolities; if you hadn’t 
come, Sir James, I think she would very 
soon have abandoned a waist, and 
taken to plaiting her hair round two 
wooden balls, and wearing spectacles.” 

“ If that is the logical sequence of a 
study of Schiller, I think my arrival was 
well timed.” 

“Oh, you may tease, both of you,” 
she said, too happy to do anything but 
laugh. “ Kitty can’t forget that 1 said 
I shouldn’t mind being bulgy about the 
middle and bare about the temples if I 
knew as much as Frau Stocker, who 
teaches the first class science.” 

“ I think I’d rather you stopped short 
of such profundity, my dear.” 

“So I will, a long way short! I’ll 
never be clever enough to justify me for 
going about a fright. As for this vain 
little thing,” she said, a hand on Kitty’s 
shoulder—“ she can’t get a pair of shoes 
in this vast Fatherland to fit her small 
feet, and is not a little proud of the 
fact! ” 

“Oh, no, Cynthy; but I never 
pretended to stand on such a solid 
foundation as the Germans ! ” 

“ What do you think of her, father ? ” 
Cynthia asked, as she was walking back 
with Sir James to the station. “ She is 
brighter since you came.” 

“I think, if her waist was in no 
danger, her brain ran some risk,” he 
said, with a smile that belied the gravity 
of the words. “You did right to send 
for me, Cynthia. There is no harm 
done that a little care and kindness 
won’t easily mend, but a highly-strung 
temperament, such as hers, requires 
more study than her father and mother 
seem to have thought necessary. I am 
sure, however, that neither Mrs. nor 
Mr. Terry had any real idea of the place 
to which they were sending you—a 
mixture of an elementary school and a 
boarding-house, with the advantages 
and comforts of neither.” 

“It isn’t what you think, father!” 
She defended the position eagerly. 
“The teaching is most thorough; the 
masters, though they are only students 
themselves, have a real grasp of their 
subjects, and I suppose because they 
think clearly, they are able to make 
them clear to the pupil. And learning 
with others is a great stimulus, especially 
to a slow-coach like me. I never could 
understand how it only worried Kitty. 
But then, she wouldn’t eat.” 

“ You did ? ” He looked at her with 
quick affection. “ I can’t honestly say 
you look starving, Cynthy ! ” 

“ Oh, I’ve got a most vulgar appetite ! 
I can always eat—even apples and 



potatoes mixed up together, and barley- 
broth with raisins in it, though I can’t 
say I’ll be sorry to say * Good-bye ’ to 
German cookery.” She walked on a 
moment silently, a tall maiden, keeping 
free step with him. Then she put her 
arm through his and squeezed it. “It 
is so good to have you, daddy! This 
was the only bit of my life we haven’t 
shared since I was little, and I used to 
wonder how I’d explain about everything 
so as to make you understand. And 
I’m glad you thought I was right about 
Kitty. It was so difficult to know what 
to do for the best, for she wouldn’t hear 
of my writing to the rectory, and some¬ 
times I got frightened, and sometimes 
I was afraid I might be making a 
fuss.” 

“ You acted like my wise, sensible 
Cynthia ; and in any case, did you not 
suppose your old father would be glad 
of an excuse to go to you ? Put worry 
out of your head now. Try, if you can, 
as you go through life—I don’t say it’s 
easy—to see the end of your trouble 
when it’s at hand. We mostly make 
the dark road a great deal longer than 
it need be, by expecting it to go on for 
miles, when perhaps the very first 
turning to right or left would bring us to 
the light.” 

“You are my light! Look, do you 
see that tall, narrow house over there, 
with the green shutters ? It belongs to 
Mr. Doctor Paul Koenig, who is said to 
be the best medicine man in Cannstadt. 
He wears a muff in winter, to keep his 
hands warm, and, as you notice, he 
opens his windows in summer to keep 
them cool.” 

“Commend me to that considerate 
pulse-feeler! ” 

“ Yes, I used to say to myself he must 
be common-sensible and considerate, 
but somehow I never could screw up my 
courage to go up his steps and ask him 
to prescribe for Kitty. It was the 
thought of describing her symptoms that 
frightened me. For how could I say to 
him, ‘ There’s nothing the matter with 
her, except that she doesn’t like your 
country ’ ? ” 

“ If he were a wise man, he’d have 
retorted, ‘ Then let her return to her 
own.’ We’ll take her there by a round¬ 
about route, and show her some pretty 
things by the way. Dr. Diet and 
Dr. Quiet may be trusted to do the rest. 
Find out from her where she’d care to 
go : it’s all one to you and me, isn’t it, 
so long as we see the world together ? ” 

“ All one, father ! ” 

“Well, I’m going to send you home 
now, and I suppose I must let you go 
alone, though I don’t half like it. After 
to-morrow, your liberty will be cur¬ 
tailed.” 

“Oh, no,” she said gaily, “it will 
only be doubled, for in this unenlightened 
country you can scarcely do anything or 
go anywhere unless you belong to a 
man ! ” 

(To be continued '.) 
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THE LAW OF ORDER, 

AND HOW BERYL CAME TO OBSERVE IT. 


CHAPTER IV. 

LETTER-WRITING—ETIQUETTE FOR A FIANCEE. 

unt Hester, I have 
a good many ques¬ 
tions I want to ask 
you, and if there are 
other things besides 
the answers to them 
which I ought to 
know, you will tell 
me I am sure. What 
made me first think 
of asking you about 
it all was that May bought some new letter 
and note paper the other day and I did not 
like it at all. Some of it had little bunches 
of flowers and orchids embossed in the corner, 
and the others had views, and I did not like 
it. It struck me that I had never noticed nice 
people using anything so fanciful.” 

Mother smiled. 

“ For a school-girl like May it is really of no 
consequence, Beryl, but for an older girl it is 
not in good taste. A girl may have her 
Christian name on her paper—never on the 
envelope—and she may sometimes use coloured 
paper if it happens to he the fashion at the 
time to do. For older people it is not 

considered in good taste to have a Christian 
name on paper, but they may have coloured 
paper. As a rule, though, plain paper and 
envelopes is considered in the best style, and 
you should use that of a good quality. Paper 
is cheap in these days, and a lady should be 
careful not only to use what is good, but she 

should always get paper and envelopes to 

match exactly. It looks very untidy to see 

large paper folded several times into a small 
envelope, or a large envelope used for small 
paper.” 

“ Should the address be printed or stamped 
on one’s paper ? ” 

“Yes, in clear letters, either in white or 
coloured. If people are in mourning, the 
stamping should be in black. By the way, 
Beryl, I think I need hardly tell you that 
letters should never be crossed.” 

“ I do cross mine sometimes,” admitted 
Beryl, and mother pretended to look severe. 

“ Crossed letters are extremely difficult to 
read,” said mother, “ and I hardly think that 
one should inflict the trouble of doing so upon 
the receiver of the letter. In the olden days, 
when postage was so dear, there might possibly 
be some excuse for it, but in these days there 
is none.” 

“ I had not thought much about it before,” 
said Beryl. 

“Another bit of advice I must give you is, 
never to answer an annoying letter when you 
are still angry. Always sleep over the matter, 
Beryl, and do more than that—ask guidance 


in the matter from the One Who will most 
assuredly give it to those who seek it.” 

Later on, when Beryl became engaged to 
Ernest Trevor, I remember Beryl saying, 
“Clare, dear, what about letters declaring an 
engagement ? ” 

“Ifa girl has a mother, she is the person 
who tells people of the engagement,” I 
answered. “ I know mother did it in my case 
and said it was correct to do so, but as you 
have not the blessing of a mother, your father 
can tell them.” 

“ But he is out all day and never pays 
visits ; he will not come across the people.” 

“ Can I be of use, as I am your cousin ? ” 

“ Oh, do, Clare, please, that will be lovely,” 
said Beryl. “ I haven’t told you yet—Mr. and 
Mrs. Trevor called on us yesterday.” 

“ Then, dear, you must return the visit very 
soon, and you will also get letters, I am sure, 
from his sisters and brother.” 

“ Yes. Ernest said they would write.” 

“ Those letters must be answered at once.” 

“ The Trevors were so nice to me,” said 
Beryl. “ They have actually brought Ernest up, 
as he lost his parents when he was a child, and 
his brother and sisters were brought up by 
other relations. I think I shall like my ‘ in 
laws,’ from all I have heard of them.” 

“ I am always so glad that the old-fashioned 
ideas which obtained about engaged people 
have been somewhat modified nowadays.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” inquired Beryl. 

“When mother was engaged to my father, 
they were never allowed to be together 
without a chaperon.” 

“ How dreadful! ” exclaimed Beryl. “ How 
they must have hated it! ” 

“ Yes ; but as most engaged people in their 
class of life were subjected to the same 
restrictions, they made the best of it. They 
never rode, drove or walked out together 
either. Many people even nowadays cling to 
this plan, and a very absurd one it seems. 
People who are to spend their lives together 
as husband and wife must have a good deal to 
say to each other in private and every right, I 
should say, to claim a certain amount of liberty 
in these respects.” 

“ I am very glad, I am sure,” said Beryl, 
“ for of course I want to see all I can of 
Ernest, and yet I know father would strongly 
object to my doing anything that was not 
usual amongst gentlepeople, nor should I wish 
it myself.” 

“ You should not, however, go to places of 
public amusement without a chaperon,” I 
said ; “ that you will remember.” 

“ Yes. Ernest and I are very likely to meet 
often as we know so many of the same people.” 

“If you meet at a dinner-party, you will be 
sent in together,” I remarked, “ but at parties 
you must be careful, Beryl, not to make 


yourself conspicuous by sitting very much 
together.” 

“ I have been told that engaged girls do 
not go out much. Is that the case ? ” inquired 
Beryl. 

“ It all depends upon the length of the 
engagement. If it is a short one, then it is 
better to go out as little as possible ; if a long 
one, then, of course, they are more free to go 
out. But in either case if an engaged couple 
meet often in general society, they should 
remember that good taste requires that they 
should make themselves as little conspicuous 
as possible.” 

“ I am sure that I should naturally shrink 
from being conspicuous,” said Beryl, and I 
was sure that she meant what she said. 

Beryl seemed very happy, and we were all 
veiy much pleased at her engagement to 
Ernest. He was such a high-principled 
young fellow, and his aunt and uncle were as 
devoted to him as he was to them. I think, 
from what Beryl said afterwards, that it was 
his manifest affection for his uncle and aunt 
and his charming manners when with them 
that attracted her at first. Whoever might be 
there, he never neglected them, and never 
seemed to find it a trouble to play chess with 
his uncle or listen to Mrs. Trevor’s stories, 
which, I must confess, are sometimes rather 
tedious, as she repeats herself over and over 
again. 

Carelessness in regard to the small 
observances of social life, the inattention to 
details of courtesy, the brusque manner, are 
all very offensive. Much of it may be caused 
by want of thought certainly, but it is a thing 
greatly to be deprecated. Many girls in these 
clays show little or no respect to their elders; 
their way of speaking to their parents is 
offensive in the extreme. They contradict 
them, assert their own opinions, ignore them 
just as they please, never showing them all those 
little attentions which parents have a right to 
expect from their children of whatever age. 

I have seen homes where the daughters 
never forgot the deference due to their 
parents. They were ready always to spare 
them all trouble, get what they wanted, open 
the door for their mothers, carry things for 
her and render lier every service in their 
power, and it has been very charming. 
Brothers and sisters, too, among themselves 
should cultivate polite manners to each other, 
and not think that their close relationship 
dispenses them from courtesy and civility 
towards each other. Sisters ought to let 
their brothers wait upon them, not vice versa , 
and the manliest of boys and young men are 
often the most careful of their sisters, eager to 
pay them the very same attentions that they 
would pay to their own friends. 

(To be continued.) 



LADY DYE’S REPARATION. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

There was a Christmas party at Wood 
Manor, Thurstan Clyde’s old place in 
Sussex. Will Norton was there, quiet 
and self-contained as usual ; Lady 
Winstoke and her daughter had come 
again, because Lady Bona had so 
earnestly desired their company; and 
Dye, in spite of that talk in the woods 
last September, had not yet given up 
the great hope of her heart. 


By SARAH DOUDNEY. 

As to Thurstan’s proposal about the 
money, Lady Winstoke had talked it 
over with her son. 

'‘Looks oddish, doesn’t it?” the 
Earl had remarked. “ Seems as if he 
didn’t mean to marry her, after all. I 
never thought he was very keen on Dye 
myself. But he’s not one of my sort, 
you know ; I always get out of his way.” 

‘‘I know you don’t like him,” the 
mother answered. “It is best to agree 


to his wish, I think. Strange to say, he 
has got on better with Dye lately ; there 
is less stiffness and restraint. I fancy 
she understands him better than we do.” 

Thurstan, too, had come to the con¬ 
clusion that Dye perfectly understood 
him at last. He expressed himself 
quite cordially when Lady Bona told 
him that she was coming at Christmas. 

And now that Christmas Day was 
drawing to a close they all declared that 
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it had been an ideal day. The night 
was more perfect still; a light fall of 
snow lay frozen on the ground ; the stars 
shone large and bright above the dark 
woods. And presently there was a burst 
of voices outside the house, singing an 
ancient hymn. 

“We shall hear them better in the 
hall/’ said Dye, gettingup from her seat. 

Thurstan and Will both followed her, 
leaving the two matrons in their easy- 
chairs. She swept on, tall and stately 
in her pale-blue velvet gown, into the 
oak-raftered hall, where a great yule- 
log was burning with a clear red heat. 
It was almost as comfortable here as in 
the room they had quitted ; the dancing 
flames shone on wreaths of holly and 
bunches of mistletoe, and played over 
her rich hair and beautiful white arms 
as she moved towards the fire-place. It 
struck Norton at that moment that Lady 
Dye was immensely improved. 

“ Venite adoremus , 

Venite adoremus , 

Venite adoremus Dominum A 

came the boyish voices singing in the 
starlight ; Thurstan was stirred by the 
sonorous Latin and the old-world music 
of the strain. 

Dye stood close to his side, as if she 
were listening with him. A delicate 
perfume came from her hair and dress, 
like the fragrance of roses from a bygone 
summer. She did not care for the 
singing in the least; but she had 
acquired a little air of sympathy. 

“How sweet!” she said, when the 
voices had died away. “ It makes us 
feel that we are still in touch with the 
old days.” 

Thurstan turned and looked at her 
with a new interest in his gaze. Hewas 
beginning to study Dye. 

“We have never done with the 
past,” said he. “It is always with us 
in England. Here, in the country, I 
get very close to it sometimes, and it 
gives me a strange kind of strength.” 

“ I used to hate the country,” she 
confessed. “ But now I am beginning 
to feel its charm. This dear grave old 
house calms me ; it seems so easy to be 
good while I am here.” 

Again Thurstan looked at her, and 
Norton watched them both. He was 
inclined to think that in the long run 
Dye would win. 

After all, she might adapt herself 
to Clyde’s ways and. make him fairly 
happy. It was. hardly likely, he thought, 
that a man could be true to a dream ; 
and that girl at Narrowfield had been 
more like a vision than a reality. And 
yet, he reflected, Clyde was a dreamer, 
a man who could not possibly exist 
without looking up to something above 
himself. He would have to look down 
instead of up if he was ever to live 
comfortably with Dye Rivingstone. 

Norton began to be disturbed about 
his friend’s future. To please Lady 
Bona he had always refrained from 
saying anything against her favourite 
plan. But the truth was that he liked 
Dye less, now that she was no longer a 
school-girl. And he saw, too, that she 
was in deadly earnest, and that she 
knew better how to set to work. It 


seemed to him that the affair could have 
but one ending. 

Thinking of these things, and of his 
own secret heart-loneliness, he became 
the most gloomy of Christmas guests. 
Lady Bona saw his depression, and 
tried, in her sweet motherly fashion, to 
cheer him. She made room for him by 
her side when they all returned to the 
drawing-room. 

“ Must you really leave us to¬ 
morrow ? ” she asked, in a kind voice. 

“ Indeed I must,” he answered. “ My 
poor old aunt is the only relation left to 
me, }mu know. She was in a railway 
accident in the autumn, and has been 
ailing ever since. It was a terrible affair; 
she has described it in a dozen letters.” 

“Was she much injured?” Lady 
Bona asked. 

“ No ; but her maid was fearfully 
hurt. If it had not been for the kindness 
of a nice girl who was her fellow- 
traveller, she would have been left quite 
alone. The girl seems to have watched 
over her like a daughter till she was 
safe at home.” 

Lady Winstoke, who was listening, 
said to herself that daughters were not 
always willing to watch over their 
mothers. She had lately realised that 
she was growing older, but there had 
not been much sympathy from Dye. 
Perhaps, until the consciousness of 
getting more feeble had come, she had 
not expected any tenderness. There 
had been very little homeliness in Lady 
Winstoke’s life, and the world had 
always been in her heart. Her child 
had grown up under such influences as 
are sure to harden a girl’s nature ; but the 
mother was disappointed nevertheless. 

“ But why does the poor old lady live 
in such an out-of-the-way place ? ” said 
Lady Bona. “ I have never been to 
Pine Gate ; but everybody says it is far 
away from civilisation.” 

“ Aunt Millard doesn’t care much for 
civilisation,” Norton said. “But I’m 
always telling her that the spot is much 
too lonely. Perhaps I shall find her 
willing to listen to reason at last.” 

If Dye had not been sustained by the 
strength of her revived hopes, she would 
have heartily wished herself in London. 
A change was coming over the weather ; 
the wind had shifted, and it was getting 
intensely cold. Lady Winstoke had 
thrown a wrap over her shoulders, and 
went shivering up to her room. She 
looked worn and tired ; but Dye gave 
her a cool “ good night ” without seeing 
anything. 

In the morning there was a white 
world. Snow had been falling all 
through the night, and a fair ermine 
carpet lay spread over the grounds as 
far as the eye could see. Dye hated 
snow ; but she came down to breakfast in 
a soft grey gown trimmed with chinchilla 
fur and some knots of violet ribbon, look¬ 
ing quite radiant. Lady Bona called 
her an incarnation of health and beauty. 

Thurstan said something to her in a 
gay, bantering tone, and she responded 
readily. Norton felt that his desire 
to get away was increasing every 
moment. He was tired of Dye, with 
her brilliant red-and-white colouring and 
her splendid wealth of hair. She was 


as gaudy as an Egyptian temple, he 
thought. He liked softer tints, and a 
figure less massive and more supple. 
He knew that he was in a morbid mood, 
and such moods with him were not 
uncommon ; but he resisted all his 
hostess’s attempts to persuade him 
to stay. 

“ Keep quiet for an hour or two, old 
man,” said Thurstan, laughing. “ We 
shall send a trap to the station to meet 
the 2.15 from London; and then we’ll 
let you go. You’ll be pretty miserable 
when you’re snowed up at Pine Gate.” 

“ Oh, there won’t be any more 
snow!” Dye cried. “It’s all come 
down, you know.” 

“Has it? Did the Snow-queen tell you 
her secrets when you put on her dress ? ” 

Dye laughed, well pleased; even 
Lady Winstoke’s worn face assumed a 
satisfied smile, and the two mothers 
exchanged meaning glances. Dye had 
gone to a small costume party arrayed 
as a Snow-queen, all soft white fur and 
white satin and Christmas roses, and 
had been the belle of the night. Norton, 
half ashamed of himself, was feeling 
more out of it than ever. 

In good time a brougham came round 
to the hall-door, and Norton, having 
made his adieux, stepped into it with a 
stifled sigh of relief. The drive took 
longer than usual; snow clogged the 
hoofs and wheels, and when they reached 
the station, Will hurried to the booking- 
office. But the down-train was very late. 

It came at last, and he had no diffi¬ 
culty in finding an empty first-class 
compartment. There was only a short 
journey before him, and then a five-mile 
drive. He pulled his cap over his fore¬ 
head, spread his rug over his knees, and 
congratulated himself on his solitude. 

“I am thankful I’m not likely to 
meet any women at Aunt Jane’s! ” he 
thought. “I sha’n’t be compelled to 
make myself agreeable. The old lady 
is quite happy if we sit and smile at 
each other.” 

He leaned back in the corner, looking 
out at the white fields with their crape¬ 
like trimming of black hedges and 
bushes. Beyond them rose the downs 
cold and pale against avast background 
of grey sky.. There was something in 
the desolation of the scene which 
appealed to his gloomy mood. The 
winter of life had come early to him ; 
the snow lay thickly over the graves of 
all that he had.love.d and lost. 

He gave himself up to his melancholy 
and revelled in it, scarcely realising the 
flight of time. The sky had turned from 
grey to lead colour, and a few flakes 
were drifting slowly down when the train 
ran into the quiet station. 

He had not expected anyone to meet 
him ; but there, standing all alone on 
the platform, was Cleeve, his aunt’s 
coachman, wearing . a distinctly ill- 
humoured expression. He touched his 
hat at the sight of Will’s face. 

Almost at the same moment he opened 
the door of the next compartment, and a 
little furry figure stepped lightly out. 

“ Only one box,” said a clear voice. 

“ I’m quite alone. My maid hasn’t 
come.” 

(To be continued.') 
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MY CLOTHES MONTH BY MONTH. 


P,v “THE LADY DRESSMAKER.” 


Perhaps everyone will be glad to hear that 
swimming is the latest fad of the day among 
the fashionables, as well as among the lassies 
who abide in the East End. These latter are 
all learning to swim, and are saving up their 
pennies to pay for their dresses on the instal¬ 
ment system ; the material is supplied, and 
assistance is being given in the cutting-out and 
making-up, in many of the institutions in that 
part of the world. Not only girls, however, 
are learning, but the matrons in the West 
End are going in for tuition with their 
daughters of all ages with the greatest vigour, 
for has it not been decided that no better 
exercise was ever invented to increase the 
health and beauty of woman ? 

The revival of archery is another thing 
which I must chronicle. This essentially 
womanly sport has been allowed to languish 
since the sixties, when the arrival of croquet 
threw it into the shade of neglect, though, 


in spite of fashion, the pursuit has always had 
its votaries, and held its sessions, with plenty 
of champions to compete for the prizes. 
Archery requires great skill, self-possession, 
and a strong wrist, to say nothing of a good 
figure, and a pretty costume of hunting green. 

The revived game of croquet has become 
very popular, and there is more interest taken 
in lawn tennis this season again ; and girls 
play both hockey and golf, and indeed are 
enjoying all the out-of-door games with 
greater zest every season. 

The favourite materials this year for summer 
dresses have been foulard batiste or linen, and 
muslin, especially white, with insertions and 
edgings, Valenciennes being the lace used. 
Thin cloths have also been seen, principally 
in black; and there is a tendency to make 
them as plainly as possible, and have a very 
handsome blouse, or front of guipure lace. 
The newest colour in them is a variation of 


khaki-colour, and is called “ desert,” or 
“ sand,” as it is an endeavour to reproduce 
that hue exactly. It is stitched with silk of its 
own shade exactly, and this is the last mot 
d'ordre about stitching. No more contrasts 
are allowed, only matches, and very good ones 
too. The newest cloth gowns are trimmed 
with net embroidery, bands of black net being 
embroidered with coloured beads in pale 
lines, and then laid on flat, the under-vest 
being of the same, and there are ball buttons 
to match the embroidery in colour on the 
coat. 

The chiffon ruffles or boas are quite one of 
the fashions of the moment, and everyone seems 
to possess one, even though they are rather 
expensive and extremely perishable ; as, of 
course, when they become at all soiled or 
tumbled, they have to be discarded for some¬ 
thing fresher. They are also made of white 
tulle and of chiffon mixed with marabou 


TWO SUMMER TAILOR-MADES. 

Gown of thin cloth, waistcoat and revers of white satin, stitchings of white silk. 
Chiffon ruffle of white, and toque to match with roses. River gown of striped flannel. 
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IN THE SHADY LANES. 
Gown of batiste or linen. 


feathers, and with each and all there must be mingled (for fullest dress) lace, guipure, 
applique, and flowers of all kinds, but especially the roses, which are now the favourite 
flower. Silk-muslin may also be used for them, and also a soft kind of bright silk, 
which is often mixed with chiffon and violets. The ostrich feather ones are still worn, 
but I think black seems more popular than white at the present time, and certainly looks 
better with many toilettes, and also with the black chiffon hats, or the rustic straws, 
with roses and black velvet, which look so well and so summery. Some of these ruffles 
are rather more collarettes than boas ; arid they are thus more of a protection than the 
ruffle alone, when the gown has one of the transparent yokes, or a 
dress cut in French style, low and collarless at the neck—a fashion 
that is beginning to appear, and which is neither pretty nor 
becoming. The most fashionable length is to the waist line, or a 
little below it, but some fall to the edge of the gown ; the ruffle 
going round the neck only, and the ends being plain and flowing. 

Black velvet of a narrow width is used to trim many of them, and 
these are perhaps the most effective of all. One of those in white 
silk muslin is illustrated in our sketches this month. 

The very long lace coat of last year, which was seen in some of 
the best French gowns, but little worn here in London has become 
more fashionable this year. The ends of this are so long at the \ ’ 

back as quite to sweep the ground like very long coat tails, while 
the fronts are of a coat, or more properly of the Eton jacket, 
order, with revers, and a folded front of lace or white silk muslin. 

These vests are low-necked, or of a pointed shape in front; and are 
worn with a folded tulle necklet, winch may be ornamented with a 
diamond buckle. Of course, no dress is now of the last make that 
has not the double sleeve, which seems to be more fashionable 
every day, the upper half being like the gown, while the lower 


part may be of anything, from lace to silk, satin, or 
muslin. 

Never were our blouses so pretty, the materials for 
them so many, or the prices so low for them in the 
shops, as now ; and they are worn by both high and 
low. Quantities of ready-prepared materials for 
making up smart ones can be found ; and it has be¬ 
come more and more usual to hear people say they 
have made the blouse they wear themselves. Pat¬ 
terns are very easily obtained, and many ladies have 
their own patterns taken, so as to ensure a perfect 
fit. Excellent skirt-patterns can also be cut by 
skilful hands, and with these even the lady who is 
buried in the country can manage to be dressed quite 
up-to-date at no great expense. 

There are two or three odd freaks in vogue just 
now. The first is a fancy for bunches of black 
poppies for the adornment of the toque or hat; and 
another is velvet carrots in their natural hues, for 
' the same purpose. The extensive use of carrots is 
also advocated for the good of the complexion, but 
f or ting purpose they should be eaten raw. They 
have long formed the chief part of the dietary at the 
baths of Vichy in France, where they appear at all 
meals; and the patients are obliged to partake of 
them, as a part of the cure. 

The tiny handkerchief is one of this season’s intro¬ 
ductions, and is carried in the glove, to which locality 
we have been driven from the want of pockets, and 
the very ugly effect of carrying the handkerchief up 
the sleeve. A daily contemporary reports that an 
order for millions of paper handkerchiefs has been 


IN THE GARMENTS OF SUMMER. 

Gown of voile with embroideries of white ribbon. Foulard morning 
gown of pale mauve with black velvet ribbon and lace yoke. 
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recently sent to Japan, and one of our medical 
men remarks that it is really sad that Europe 
should have been left to learn the sanitary 
value of a paper handkerchief from the far-off 
East! So perhaps I may soon have to 
chronicle that paper handkerchiefs are the 
latest fashion. From the huge handkerchiefs 
of the forties, we have dwindled down steadily 
in spite of influenza and winter colds, and 
only the men remain where they were, in 
regard to the size. Theirs are still abundant 
and bountiful, and latterly the old 
Bandanna has come in again. Now 
that snuff-taking is out of date, save 
for a few, these large handkerchiefs 
are surely needless. Was it not 
strange that almost the first thing 
we had an appeal about from South 
Africa was to supply our soldiers with 
handkerchiefs, of which many of them 
declared they had “never known the 
real good, till they went out there. 
They are useful for so many things.” 

The last fancy in the way of boys’ 
suits is a kind of glorified Irish cos¬ 
tume—a Paddy suit, it is called. It 
has the short-waisted cut-away coat, 
the knee-breeches, and loose-fronted 
shirt of the well-known Irish Paddy ; 
and it has the hat of the Ulsterman, 
high in the crown and made of felt. 
The fashionable hue for this is green, and 
the material is a finely-ribbed corduroy, of a 
light summer make. There are several novel¬ 
ties in the way of suits for little boys, such as 
the Russian blouse with a leather waist-band, 
and the Edward V. suit of black velvet, like 
that worn by the Princes in the Tower, in the 
picture by Millais. And as to the prices of 
the children’s clothing, they are simply mar¬ 
vellous, and are ecpially wonderful as to 
material and manufacture. 


FOR F&TES IN SUMMER. 

Gown of dark blue voile with insertions of 
cream lace. Fichu of silk muslin. Gown 
of white foulard with lace trimmings. 


The excitement about the long skirts still 
continues, and the scientific Congress now 
sitting in Rome has just dealt with the 
question, and unanimously condemned the 
wearing of the long skirt. Here, in London, 
though several medical men have spoken 
about them, so far, few people have mentioned 
that no ladies are ever known to allow their 
skirts to trail in the dust. Skirts may be 
long, but that cannot be helped, so long as we 
are slaves to fashion. The English way is to 
lift up the pleats at the back and hold the 
skirt up so that it clears the ground, which is 
not an ungraceful method. The French lady, 
however, raises hers in the very old-fashioned 
manner of collecting it up on either side, and 
raising it to the hips, using, of course, both 
hands—a method that may be becoming for 
her, and may answer for Paris, but it has the 
grave disadvantage of leaving no hand free for 
other uses ; either to hold a parasol, a banister, 
or to help one into the carriage. In sitting 
down the skirt is drawn to one side and 
allowed to fall in graceful folds at the side. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 

“Whatever you dislike in another take 
care to correct in yourself.” 

“The mother of useful arts is necessity; 
that of the fine arts is luxury.” 

“ The best way for a man to get out of a 
lowly position is to be conspicuously effective 
in it.” 

The women of Cuba are said to be the 
most beautiful in the world. They are, for 
the most part, either Octoroons, Quadroons or 
Mulattos. 


THE MASTER OF SEDGEWICK HALL. 

By C. N. CARVALHO, Author of " Otterburn Chase.” 


CHAPTER III. 

Very soon after the dinner-party Mrs. Sedge- 
wick left for the sea-side, taking Cyril with 
her, rather to his discomfiture, it must be 
owned, for Mr. Chester’s society had made his 
time pass so pleasantly that he had hoped to 
remain in Ashworth the whole of the summer. 
From Torquay he went to Cambridge without 
returning home. The Christmas vacation was 
spent with a friend, and so it was nearly six 
months before he or his mother came back to 
Ashworth. 

In such a quiet place very little goes on, but 
Cyril professed to find a great change. On 
being pressed to sav what it was, it amounted 
to this: that Mr. Chester had grown very in¬ 
timate at the rectory, and, report said, was to 
marry Laura Marshall. 

“ People who say that will sav anything ! ” 
he exclaimed, when his mother retailed to him 
this piece of gossip that she had just learned 
from the sen-ant who had been left in charge 
of the house. “I don’t believe a word of it. 
Why, her great eyes are full of tears if I only 
mention Robin’s name. She ought not to 
many him.” 

“For once I agree with you,” his mother 
continued. “Not that there was any sense in 
her waiting for your brother—if she was wait¬ 
ing for him—which I don’t believe. But I 
wonder you are not delighted. You used to 
be so absurdly fond of that man.” 

“ So I am still. Chester is the best fellow 
going, mother. But he has no right to ask 


Laura to marry him, and I shall tell him so 
plainly.” 

Mrs. Sedgewick laughed. 

Maisie came in to call in the course of the 
day, and while seeing her home, Cyril took 
the opportunity to asL her if there were any 
truth in the report. 

On being told that if the two were not 
already engaged, they very soon would be, 
Cyril expressed his disapproval in the strongest 
terms. It was scarcely nine o’clock the next 
morning when he presented himself at the 
Hall. 

“ Oh, Cyril, boy, is that you ? Glad to see 
you ! ” was Mr. Chester’s greeting. “ But 
why didn’t you look in yesterday ? I quite 
expected you.” 

The words were said so cordially that Cyril 
felt his wrath oozing away from him. This must 
not be permitted, so he returned gloomily— 

“ Oh, I don’t know. I was out of temper, 
I suppose.” 

“ And you are still, I fancy,” said his friend, 
with a laugh. “But not with me, surely? 
Well, let us shake hands first, and then we 
can quarrel afterwards, if you like. But I 
thought you had come to congratulate me.” 

“ Congratulate you ? ” cried Cyril in dismay. 
“ You haven’t done it, have you ? Then I am 
too late.” 

“ Not too late to congratulate me certainly. 
Yes, I’ve done it, as you say. Last night. 
That is, we made it public last night. It has 
been done some little time. Do you want to 
forbid the banns ? ” 


“ Yes,” was the ready answer. “ I only 
wish I could. Chester, I did think you were 
a gentleman.” 

“ Does my choice of a wife make you think 
otherwise ? ” the other remarked drily. 

“ Oh, I know you will laugh at me,” Cyril 
went on. “ But—but don’t you know she is 
engaged to my brother ? Why, I told you 
myself.” 

“ My dear lad, is it not a little impertinent 
for you to take this tone with me ? Miss Mar¬ 
shall, having accepted me, shows very con¬ 
clusively that she considers herself free. That 
ought to be enough for you.” 

“ Perhaps she is free. I believe her father 
made her break off the engagement. But 
Robin considers himself bound to her and— 
and it isn’t fair.” 

“ The matter is in her hands, my boy. Any¬ 
way, it is no business of yours. But I do not 
wonder at your thinking as you do.” 

“ She was to have been my sister,” Cyril 
said sorrowfully. “ I love her as if she were. 
And now that will never be. I shall write 
and tell Robin, Chester. He sha’n’t learn it 
from the newspapers.” 

“ Do so by all means. You will find he 
knows it already. We don’t go to work in an 
underhand way, Master Cyril.” 

“ What does he say ? ” 

“ He makes no objection, I believe. But 
he didn’t write to me.” 

“Poor old fellow!” said Cyril dolefully. 
“ What a blow for him, after waiting and 
hoping all these years ! I didn’t think Laura 
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would have had the heart to throw him over. 
That is why he didn’t answer my letter, I 
suppose. I’ll go now, 1 think, else I shall be 
saying something more that you don’t like, 
and-” 

“ And you don’t want to quarrel with me*? ” 

“ I don’t,” said Cyril, holding out his hand. 
“I can’t, somehow. You remind me so of 
hither when you laugh at me and scold me all 
in a breath—that is why, I suppose. Yes, I 
will come again ; but I’d rather not stay now, 
really.” 

“But you won’t go without wishing me 
luck, will you ? ” 

“No, no. Good luck by all means, long 
life and happiness, too. But why couldn’t 
you have taken Maisie ? ” 

Mr. Chester smiled. The boy went away, 
his wrath half appeased. 

On leaving the house he chose the field path 
in order to avoid going past the rectory gate. 
But the precaution was useless, for half-way 
through the meadow he descried the two girls 
coming towards him. 

He was struck with the change in Laura’s 
face. When he had seen, her last she was 
white and worn, a half-scared look in her grey 
eyes, dark circles all around them. And now ? 
Could this radiant creature really be Laura 
Marshall ? this bright, graceful girl, advancing 
with light step and joyous smile. Why, she 
looked years younger than her sister. 

Retreat was impossible. Excited as he was, 
he was obliged to stop and shake hands. 

“You lazy boy ! ” Laura said reproachfully. 
“ Why didn’t you come in with Maisie yester¬ 
day ? And you have passed our gate once 
already, this morning. Why, Cyril, such a 
thing never happened before ! ” 

“ I ought to have come in,” he said, looking 

somewhat confused. “ But-” he paused. 

“I couldn’t just then.” He paused again. 
“ I saw Maisie, you know.” 

“ Where have you been this morning ? ” 
Maisie asked, with the kindly intention of 
changing the subject, for she felt it was dan¬ 
gerous ground. 

“ To the Hall,” he answered. “ And Ches¬ 
ter gave me some news, Laura.” 

“ Yes ? ” she said, with heightened colour. 

“ And—to say the truth—it upset me rather,” 
he blurted out. “ But—well, it’s no business 
of mine, as he told me. I hope you two will 
be very happy, Laura. But—poor Robin ! ” 

“ Hush, Cyril! ” interrupted Maisie. “ How 
can you say that to her—it is unkind. I did 
not think you were so silly ! ” 

“ Don’t stop him,” said Laura kindly. “ He 
is quite right to say what he thinks. "Run on, 
dear—I will come presently. Cyril will tell 
me more.” 

So Maisie went away—rather reluctantly, 
for she feared Cyril’s strictures would unsettle 
Laura. No one had as yet dared to mention 
Robin’s name in her hearing. That she should 
listen to another man had surprised all her 
fiiends, but they were only too glad to see her 
happy. It was a comfort to think the matter 
was finally settled—Cyril could do no real 
mischief now. 

Laura did not speak for a few minutes after 
her sister left her, and her eyes looked troubled. 
Cyril felt a little uncomfortable. Had he not 
already seen Mr. Chester, he might have said 
some bitter things ; but the warning, that this 
was no business of his, had not been lost on 
him. 

“ I can see you think I have treated your 
brother very badly,” she said at length, speak - 
ing very slowly, “and I do not wonder. In a 
way, you are right, too. But he knows all, 
Cyril—and—he is content. I will tell you 
more some day.” 

“You must not mind what I say,” Cyril 
muttered , trying to conceal his agitation. “ I 
have only just heard the news, you see. I 
daresay I shall get accustomed to the idea. 


Only just to-day I can think of nothing but 
that you have broken Robin’s heart.” 

“I hope not,” she answered with a happy 
smile, that Cyril thought very heartless. He 
does not say so, Cyril. Try not to think 
hardly of me, dear boy. We have been such 
good friends, you and I—you must not throw 
me over.” 

“Never!” said Cyril valiantly. “But 
friends don’t stand on ceremony, Laura, do 
they ? I have been telling Chester some- 
home-truths, too. You must both forgive me 
if I am rude.” 

Laura smiled. She loved the boy for stand¬ 
ing up for his absent brother. Nothing he 
could say on that subject could wound her. 

* * * * 

Cyril walked on slowly. He had something 
to do for his mother in the High Street, or he 
would have turned homewards—an errand 
he would have neglected, had he remembered 
it would take him past The Crown, for Jim 
Porter would be sure to stop him. 

And this was just what did happen. It was 
a bright morning, and, as usual, the old man 
was sunning himself in the doorway as the lad 
turned into the main street. He turned his 
head aside, but Jim saw him all the same and 
hastened towards him. 

“ Good morning, Mr. Cyril,” he cried. “ I 
was on the look-out for you. I heard you’d 
come back. Glad to see you again, sir. Well, 
you do grow a fine young man, to be sure.” 

This is not exactly the kind of compliment 
a Cambridge man cares about, but Cyril only 
laughed at it. He never stood on his dignity 
with Jim. 

“ Thank you, Jim,” he said pleasantly. 
“But in my opinion I ought to be a head 
taller by this time.” 

“ No need, sir. Your father was no bigger, 
and you can’t do better than take after him. 
Have you heard the news, sir ? We be going 
to have fine doings here.” 

“A wedding at the rectory, do you 
mean?” Cyril asked. “I have heard about 
that.” 

“Ay, ay,” said the old man. “Folks say 
a deal about that. I don’t know if there’s 
any truth in it. Only for Mr. Robin, sir, I’d 
say it was a good thing.” 

“ That’s just it,” said Cyril. “ But people 
must please themselves. Mr. Chester is a 
good fellow, Jim. He ought to make her 
happy.” 

“ There are few better, sir. I’m very much 
taken with him myself. He comes in now 
and then and has a chat with me, and he’s as 
nice and friendly as—as you are yourself, sir. 

I wish him well, I’m sure. But it was about 
our picture-show I was thinking.” 

“ Picture-show ? ” repeated Cyril. “ What 
show, Jim ? Tell me.” 

“ You know Mr. Eric McLean, sir. Well, 
it seems that he has been made an A.R.A., 
whatever that may be. So the great folks 
about here say, as he is an Ashworth man, 
Ashworth ought to know what he can do, and 
they’ve borrowed his pictures right and left, 
and they are to be shown at The Crown. 
Mr. McLean is coming down to see about it 
himself.” 

“ That is news indeed,” said Cyril, for¬ 
getting his troubles. “ I remember Eric 
McLean very well, but it is ages since I’ve 
seen him. Hasn’t he been travelling in 
America ? ” 

“So he said the other day, sir. And he 
told me he’d been to Mr. Robin’s fruit farm, 
too. You should hear him tell about it; a 
paradise of flowers, he calls it. It was bound 
to be that if Mr. Robin had anything to do 
with if.” 

“I’ll look him up at once,” said the boy 
eagerly. “ When will he be here ? ” 

“ Next week,” said Jim. “ The show is to 
be in the last week in March—a fortnight 


hence. You must be sure to come and bring 
Mrs. Sedge wick, sir.” 

“That I will,” Cyril said heartily, adding 
as an afterthought, “if I can.” For it 
suddenly occurred to him that as Eric McLean 
was a chum of Robin’s, he might possibly be 
in his mother’s black books. 

The coming picture-show was soon the 
prevailing topic of conversation. Dwellers in 
Ashworth had thought very little of Eric 
McLean’s work when he was among them, 
but now the world had recognised his talent, 
they were quite ready to follow suit. He was 
their townsman, and a credit to his birth¬ 
place, so all honour must be accorded to 
him. 

The great banqueting-hall looked very well 
the day of the exhibition. Hangings of 
ancient tapestry hid the rough places in the 
walls, and red cloth on the floor interspersed 
with costly Persian rugs gave it quite an 
inhabited air. A quantity of old armour and 
other artistic bric-a-brac filled the corners, 
while the pictures were disposed on easels in 
the centre of the room. The best of these, 
however, or what the artist considered such, 
were gathered together at the further end. 
A tribune, some called it, though on hearing 
the expression, Mr. McLean shook his head, 
and said he hoped no one would give it a 
name so pretentious. 

The artist had been feted for some days 
before the opening day, but had not seen Mr. 
Chester, as he had gone up to town. 
Through Cyril application had been made to 
him to allow Miss Marshall’s portrait to be 
included among the works exhibited, and the 
answer he vouchsafed had not produced a 
favourable impression on the artist’s mind. 

“ If you can get Mr. Sedgewick’s consent 
to the picture being moved,” Mr. Chester 
wrote, “I shall be glad to oblige,” which was 
tantamount to a refusal. 

Cyril had constituted himself Mr. McLean’s 
secretary, and worked harder than he had ever 
been known to do at school or college. He 
was at The Crown early and late, writing 
notes, answering them, helping to arrange 
pictures and decorations, and in short was 
quite the artist’s right hand. Meanwhile, as 
may be supposed, he found time for yards of 
talk. Eric’s recent visit to Robin’s fruit farm 
formed an inexhaustible subject of inquiry, for 
Cyril could never hear enough about his 
absent brother and his surroundings. There 
was only one flaw in the arrangements for the 
show, and that was that Mr. Chester would 
give no definite promise to be present on the 
opening day. “ He could not see what good 
his presence would do,” was all he would say, 
a remark that filled his young friend with 
indignation. 

On the great day the banqueting-hall was 
thronged from early morning, but darkness 
set in and nothing had been seen of Mr. 
Chester. At six o’clock Cyril gave him up, 
and reluctantly gave orders for the doors to 
be closed. The room was empty now, save 
for some half dozen of the artist’s most 
intimate friends, who had lingered to have a 
chat with him now the crush was over. The 
Rector was there with Mrs. Marshall, enjoying 
the warmth of the glowing wood fire. Laura 
was pouring out tea for Cyril and Mr. McLean, 
who declared themselves half starved, as they 
had had no time to take refreshment earlier. 
Mrs. Sedgwick and Maisie were seated in one 
of the great recessed windows, taking the 
pattern of one of the tapestry curtains, which 
the latter asserted to be the very thing for an 
altar-cloth. Cyril had just handed his cup to 
be filled for the third time, when carriage- 
wheels were heard outside. 

“ There he is after all,” cried Laura. “ I 
am so glad. Not that it is of any use now, 
for it is too dark to see anything. The lights 
have all gone wrong at this end of the room, 
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they say. Go and bring him over here, Cyril, 
there’s a good fellow. He won’t know where 
to find me.” 

Old Jim had been in great force that day. 
He had undertaken to usher in the visitors, 
and had announced them with a powder of 
voice quite unusual with him. But now for 
some unexplained reason he made no mention 
of Mr. Chester’s name, but simply drew back 
the curtains to let him pass through and 
switched on the electric light over the doorway. 

Cyril was darting forward to do Laura’s 
bidding, 'when Mr. McLean laid a detaining 
hand on his shoulder. The artist opened his 
mouth to speak and closed it again without 
uttering a sound. All colour left his cheek. 
Ilis eyes were fixed on the figure in the beam 
of light. 

“Let me go, will you?” Cyril cried 
impatiently. “ What ails you, man ? Have 
you seen a ghost ? ” 

“I almost think I have,” was the un¬ 
expected answer. “ Cyril, in the name of 
common-sense, why have you never said your 
brother was in England ? ” 

“Because he isn’t,” the boy called out. 
“ Are you mad ? ” 

“ Then -who is the man over there ? ” Eric 
went on. “ Chester, do you call him ? 
Nonsense, lad, don’t try that on wdth me. It 
is Robin Sedgewick—or his w r raith,” he 
added faintly. 

He ran down the long room, Cyril 
following close on his heels. The Rector and 
his daughter rose. Mr. Chester’s figure was 
distinctly visible to them, w r hile he could 
distinguish no one. 

“ Why, Robin, I am glad to see you here,” 
Eric McLean exclaimed in a tone that rang 
through the room. “ But when did you 
come ? You have taken us by surprise.” 

The light overhead showed Mr. Chester a 
little paler than usual, but when he spoke his 
voice was calm and steady. 

“Thank you, old friend,” he said simply. 
“ Such a welcome does me good.” And the 
two shook hands cordially. 

Cyril stared at them with wide-open eyes. 

“ Oh, what an ass I have been not to find 
you out, Robin ! ” he cried. “ But is it really 
you—your own self? Ah, Laura,” he 
continued, as she came close to him, “I 
believe you knew it all along.” 

Laura looked a little nervous, though the 
disclosure was no news to her. 

“ Y r ou will forgive me for wanting to marry 
him, will you not ? ” she said, with an 
attempt to speak playfully. 

The Rector smiled; he was in the secret, 
too. Mrs. Marshall was thoroughly puzzled, 
and when Maisie joined the group, all aglow 
with excitement, she knew not how to answer 
her mother's questions. But Mrs. Sedgewick 
took no notice. She still bent over her pattern 
as if nothing else were of any importance. 
Seated where she was, Mr. Chester could not 
see her, and had no idea she was there. 


“But what a mad freak,” Eric resumed, as 
he led his friend to the fireside. “ But you 
never do things like anybody else. Why 
masquerade in this fashion ? ” 

“ A whim, let us say,” Robin Sedgewick 
replied. “ Not a very wise one, I admit. I 
knew the game was up as soon as you 
appeared upon the scene. Well, it was about 
time.” 

“ But do you mean,” pursued the artist, 
“ that no one here has recognised you ? ” 

“ Laura did, or I should have been back at 
the ranch by this. And yet ”—he added 
meditatively—“ they say Love is blind.” 

“ Love is either blind or exquisitely clear¬ 
sighted,” said the artist sententiously. “ You 
must let me wish you joy, Miss Marshall. 
Robin’s friends are mine, I hope. So no one 
else knew you, eh ? ” 

“ One other person—I think so, at least— 
but she has made no sign. No, not a friend 
of mine, rather the other way. I had to tell 
Dr. Marshall, I could not marry his daughter 
under a false name, and it was rather a 
surprise to him. My lawyers, too, are in the 
secret. I suppose my return will be a nine 
days’ wonder.” 

“ Everybody will be very glad to see you, I 
should say.” 

“ I trust so—that remains to be seen. It 
was to find out how the land lay that I came 
amongst them as I did.” 

“I can’t see why. Y”ou said you had been 
cleared.” 

“ Cleared ? ” echoed the Rector. “You 
never told me that, Robin.” 

“Eric is the only one who knows it,” 
Robin said with a short laugh. “ Out in 
California, the sight of a friend’s face made 
me garrulous, I suppose, and I told him in 
confidence. But it is true, Dr. Marshall. I 
hold the written confession of the—of the 
person who tried to ruin me.” 

Mrs. Sedgewick could no longer pretend 
unconcern. She came forward slowly and 
stood before her step-son. The sight of her 
made Robin start. Recovering himself with 
an effort, he rose and bowed gravely. 

“ Are you speaking the truth ? ” she said 
hoarsely. “I do not believe it. Had you 
been cleared, my husband must have known it, 
and he never hinted at such a thing.” 

“You can see the paper if you wish it,” 
he made answer, “ but I trust you will not ask 
to do so.” 

“ Cleared,” repeated Cyril, coming forward. 
“Oh, Robin ! father would have given his 
life to know that. Who was it that injured 
you then ? What a wicked wretch he must 
have been.” 

He broke off abruptly, for Mrs. Sedgewick 
tottered and would have fallen had not Dr. 
Marshall caught her and placed her on a sofa. 

“ Hush ! ” said his brother sternly. “No 
more now. Get your mother out of this as 
soon as you can. Take my carriage ; she won’t 
ask whose it is. I will wait here till you send 


it back to me. Meanwhile I will make my¬ 
self known to old Jim. Come with me, Laura : 
I want your help. Your mother or Maisie 
will go with Cyril.” 

* * * * 

It may seem strange that so few persons 
recognised Robert Sedgewick, but it must be 
remembered that besides the Rector and old 
Jim, neither of them very observant people, 
there were but few in Ashworth that had 
known him as a young man. Death had 
been very busy in the intervening ten years, 
and had carried off the old folk. Life bad 
been at work too, scattering the younger ones 
in various parts of the globe. Children such 
as Cyril and Maisie could not be expected to 
remember him. 

And he himself had greatly changed. 
Such a calamity as had befallen him had 
brought lines into his face. The climate, too, 
had bronzed his complexion, thinned his hair, 
and grizzled what was left of it. His beard 
had hidden the curve of his lips which might 
have betrayed him. Only his brilliant black 
eyes remained, and trouble had somewhat 
quenched their fire. 

* * * * 

Robert found his brother waiting for him 
when he reached the Hall between ten and 
eleven that night. Cyril was seated near the 
fire; his face hidden in his hand. He raised 
his head as Robert came in, and his blue eyes 
were swimming in tears. 

“ She has told me all, Robin,” he said 
huskily, returning the warm pressure of his 
brother’s hand by throwing his arm about his 
neck. “ I could not rest till I had seen you. 
Oh, what a miserable business it all is. You 
won’t say anything, will you ? ” 

“ Need you ask, dear boy ? I might have 
published it years ago if revenge were what I 
wanted. My father offered to clear me.” 

“ He knew then ? ” 

“It was he who told me. It is best you 
should know how it was. A chance word in 
one of your mother’s letters led him to suspect 
what she had done, and he wrote for an 
explanation—he was abroad at the time. She 
was frightened and wrote back, making full 
confession. He sent me a telegram that very 
day. But I bade him say nothing. So she 
never even knew he had received her letter.” 

“ But why ? ” 

“ Cannot you see why ? Had he not 
suffered enough ? Besides, she was his wife 
and your mother.” 

“It was very generous of you, Robin.” 

“ Not at all. The worst was over for me 
then.” 

“ And now ? ” 

“ And now silence. No need to rake up olcl 
scores. We can never be friends, I fear, but we 
need not be enemies, as far as I am concerned. 
‘Vengeance is Mine, saith the Lord,’” he 
repeated softly. “Let us leave it to Him, 
dear Cyril. It is in better hands than ours.” 
[the end.] 
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PART VIII. 

Sterkstroom. 

Palm Sunday , April 8.—After all we seem 
to have a chance of some excitement here. 
They say some shots were fired by rebels into 
the camp last night. A small detachment is 
left here to guard the stores, where Gatacre’s 
big camp was. There are thousands of pounds’ 
worth of stores piled in stacks under canvas. 
Report says the Boers have their eye on this 
and mean to surround us, and get hold of 


them. We may be hemmed in, as they were 
at Ladysmith. 

But probably it’s a false alarm, and there 
are no such excitements in store. 

Sunday Night , April 8.—Since posting my 
mail, we have had great excitements. I told 
you there was said to be something afoot, and 
the orderlies, supposed to be unarmed, were 
all armed, and paraded and drilled this 
evening. 

Then the Colonel summoned his lady- 


officers, and gave us our orders—if we heard 
firing, at once to retire to the stone building 
(the school-room), out of range of the 
windows, and leave the patients in the tents 
and huts in charge of the orderlies. We 
don’t know whether the Colonel knows more 
than he tells us, but at any rate he thinks 
there is need of caution. 

At nine o’clock this evening, as I was 
tending my poor burnt man by the light of 
the one candle, suddenly the alarm bugle 
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went just outside. And away in the camp 
where the Leinsters now are, we heard it too. 
The sick were all attention in a moment, for 
they were soldiers. “That means the Boers,” 
they said. And the orderlies sprang from all 
parts, and the non-commissioned officers, and 
were accoutred in a few minutes, and marched 
off to different posts. Those who have been 
on duty all day in the wards are away on 
guard all night to-night. So strange to see 
one’s orderlies, who were so hopeless at 
making beds, smart soldiers in a moment at 
the cry of danger, and our protection at once. 

Corporal-, whom one had only thought of 

as the cook, and the Sergeant-Dispenser, etc., 
all military men in a moment. 

The hospital is guarded to-night; soldiers 
with loaded rifles marching up and down all 
night round it. And pickets are everywhere 
not a soul allowed to pass unchallenged. 
Even in the short distance from the hospital 
here, I was challenged twice to-night. 

“ Halt! Who goes there ? ” 

“ Friend.” 

“Pass, friend.” 

It is really quite exciting and thrilling, 
though I daresay it’s only a false alarm after 
all. But the idea is that the rebels all 
round are rising. Sterkstroom itself is rebel 
really ; so are all the farmers round, and could 
easily unite and seize the stores at the camp. 
There is only a small company here now; 
only about a hundred on Bushman’s Hock ; 
and the troops have been removed from 
Dordrecht, so we are fairly unguarded. 

I’m glad to have the dog sleeping under 
my bed, and I’ve even got the door shut 
to-night; and have nailed a big red-cross 
badge on it outside. Now, I’m writing 
in bed, instead of out on the “stoep,” 
by moon and candle-light. I wonder if 
anything will really happen! Good-night. 
Hope I sha’n’t be shelled in my sleep. But 
anything would be better than being looted, 
and left with nothing to put on! I’m 
wondering how the prisoners manage, and 
if they are lent a change of clothes ? Suppose 
I sha’n’t be able to ricle about the country now 
for a few days. 

April ii.—It all proved a false alarm, for 
the moment, though it is still rumoured that 
none of this part of the country is safe. 

May 3.— I went a long ride over the veldt 
this afternoon to the Baileys’ farm; am so 
tired of the confines of the village, and refuse 
to be intimidated any more by the idea preva¬ 
lent here that it’s unsafe to roam the moun¬ 
tains and ride the veldt alone. I’m not afraid 
of the Boers—should rather like to go to 
Pretoria—and the Kaffirs wouldn’t overtake 
me on a bicycle. If there’s no one to go 
with, it’s better to go out alone for air and 
exercise than not at all, though the Colonials 
boarding at our house were horrified. 


“ But what happens if you go out alone ? ” 
I asked. 

“ No woman ever does go alone out of 
sight of the village in this country,” they said. 

“ But I shall,” and I did, and found it 
perfectly safe, and shall certainly go again. 

I’m beginning to see some beauty in miles 
and miles of open veldt, undulating almost as 
the sea, with tier on tier of blue mountains 
always beyond it, and, when there are clouds, 
the reflection of them as floating shadows on 
the bare mountain-side. And when the sun¬ 
light is slanting under a cloud, just before 
sunset, there’s a Leader-like effect all up the 
mountain-side—you know, that touch of light 
on moss. Only here it is not moss, but coarse 
grass, which looks green in the distance with 
the light on it. You ride on and on through 
rifts of sand, over an uneven pathway, and all 
around the limitless veldt. There is some 
mimosa-scrub, nothing else to break the land¬ 
scape ; perhaps a herd of cows grazing or a 
Kaffir hut with the natives in their ochre- 
coloured rugs, and sometimes an ox-waggon 
passes. If a military transport-van, there are 
fifteen or twenty oxen, sometimes a line of a 
dozen waggons, with coloured drivers walking 
beside, a long lash-whip in their hand which 
will reach from end to end of the team. Then 
a Kaffir woman, with the inevitable bundle or 
bucket on her head, and baby tied on her 
back. Or again, you might go all day, I 
suppose, and never meet a living thing. 

I had a letter from a lad in charge of a mine 
in a lonely spot two hundred miles north of 
Buluwayo. From our home arm-chairs it 
sounds so delightfully romantic to read of 
roughing it at some lone mining station in the 
heart of Africa, seeing white faces only a few 
times in the year, and the sole furniture of 
hut or tent a biscuit-box and packing-cases. 
But you want to be here to realise how utterly 
lonely it must be, and maddening almost in 
its monotony. And the fever, and the drought, 
and the sand-storms which are ever hovering 
near. He writes, “ How are you faring in 
this inhospitable country ? Isn’t it horrid ? 
And you can realise more now how eagerly we 
look for the mail out here. Life on the mine 
is hard and monotonous, even forme in charge 
of it—full of sameness and work, Saturdays 
and Sundays alike.” 

Yet, however much people revile the country 
and the climate, it is said they always come 
back. I suppose it’s the sunshine which is 
irresistible. But after the war, if English 
people with energy and capital settle here and 
farm all the land, the whole colony might be 
a garden. If only the bare mountains could 
be planted with forest (just imagine all this 
wooded!) which would bring the rain, and 
some sort of irrigation scheme set on foot for 
the plains, the ground would yield whatever 
you asked it. And there is no malarial swamp 
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to combat here. It’s all healthy upland. It 
only wants tilling and sowing and watering. 

We’re hoping to get to Stormberg on 
Sunday and ride over the battlefield, if the 
Munsters camped there can lend us six horses. 
Of course, I only write you of the off-duty, 
such as it is; one is still on duty from early 
morning till 9 P.M., with two or three hours 
off in the afternoon. It wouldn’t interest you 
to hear of a constant repetition of fever crses, 
but they still go on. S. and Tiny both say 
they are losing their enterics terribly, as 
they are so pulled down by having been 
through Ladysmith. The Ladysmith cases 
go to the Natal hospital. We are still hoping 
to get on soon. Who ever thought of being 
three months at Sterkstroom ? 

It is strange how, though almost winter, we 
have hot summer afternoons, and everyone 
lives out-of-doors; then a lovely sunset at 
five, and suddenly a winter evening. Such 
long evenings dimly lit by a candle. And no 
fire, however much you may want it. But it’s 
queer to be in August at 4.30 p.m. and 
December after 5 p.m. Just now I’m drying 
my hair on the stoep in the scorching sun. In 
an hour it will be quite dark. 

May 10.—Exciting telegram this morning! 
Three of us to proceed at once to Dewetsdorp, 
ever so far up, indeed seven hours by cart from 
the rail at Edenburg. 

What will be the luck of war this time, I 
wonder ! It’s to join the 16th Field Hospital, 
who were here when we came. There’ll be 
many more privations up there, of course : a 
terrible country, they say, flat and bare, and 
the few dwellers are Dutch. But I would far 
rather go into a tent than into a Dutch 
household again. 

It is something to start so very fit and well 
for the tough work we shall have to do. I 
hope it will be as healthy there. We shall 
still be isolated from human kind—no church, 
no shops, no English. But it will be pretty 
much “ front ” again, which is our consolation. 
The wounded from Mafeking and Wepener 
will be there, I believe. 

Even for this spot, once so cheerless, there 
have grown little home-ties, and there will be 
faint regrets to leave. My sunny little bed¬ 
room and balcony, my wards, and the familiar 
laces of patients who always grow dear when 
one has nursed them, the surrounding 
mountains purple and pink at sunset—well, 
these have been more or less home for three 
months. 

And now we ship anchor and sail into 
unknown seas once more! I’ll tell you of 
the port at which we anchor in my next. 

P.S.—Those who know the Free State say 
that Sterkstroom is a paradise compared with 
what Dewetsdorp will be. Hope there’s a 
chance of getting letters. 

(To be continued.) 


HOW TO GROW APPLES AND PEARS. 


PART X. 

INSECTS AND PESTS. 

So much has been written on this head that 
the subject seems worn threadbare ; but as they 
so persistently exist, in spite of cultural care, a 
continual effort must be made to cope with 
them. 

Diagram 10 shows five pests. A, is a sketch 
of the canker; B, the apple scale; C, the 
larvae of the codlin moth; D, the woolly 
aphis, also called the American blight; and 
E, the black currant mite. These are well 
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treated of by the Board of Agriculture on some 
well-illustrated leaflets, giving the life histories 
of each, with the classical names, and the 
best known remedies to destroy. They are 
free, and a post-card will secure all of them 
and many more on other pests; therefore 
only a short treatment of these need be given 
here. 

Canker is a well-known pest, most persist¬ 
ent and common, yet this is not treated of by 
the Board of Agriculture, although its treat¬ 
ment is to be found in every corner of horti¬ 
cultural works, and no one has yet found a 


true remedy for it. It is too well known to 
need much description ; but it appears in the 
form of great galls on all parts of trees, often 
at the base of branches. It has many times a 
raw edge similar to a great raw wound; at 
other times it appears as a dead swelling, 
covered with dead bark. It kills to the centre 
of the tree, and its infection runs down the 
body a long distance, often quite to the roots; 
no remedy can there reach it. It often en¬ 
circles the entire trunk of young trees. When 
that is the case the wood above it dies; and if 
the tree is dug up, and sections cut off, or the 
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scale. This is seen chiefly when the trees are 
not very old, but have stagnated in growth, 
while yet the bark is young and should be 
smooth and healthy. It does not appear that 
health and vigorous growth are compatible 
with the growth of the scale. The stagnation 
of trees is, as before hinted at, generally by 
reason of planting “ fine healthy, strong trees, 
with six feet stems ”; in a word, the popular tree 
so much sought for, and mostly propagated on 
the free stock. These stagnate as a rule and 
then become infested with scale. It appears 
as a very small mussel shell, as B I. This is 
thickly spread on the body and limbs of the 
tree, as at 2. If this is raised with a needle at 
the right time of the year, there will be found 
a mass of what appears like a lot of eggs, as 
at 3. From these come a coccus-like insect, as 
shown at 4, which goes on producing its kind 
indefinitely, until the tree is badly infested 



body split, it can be traced quite down to the 
roots in the centre of the tree. It is not always 
so bad as that; and trees recover, becoming 
healthy and fruitful after a time. Some do 
this and others do not. As there is no known 
cure, and it is known that some varieties are 
more subject to attack than others, especially 
in different localities, it is wisdom to select 
such as are known to be the most free from 
the disease. The Ribston Pippin cankers all 
over England, but is said to grow healthy in 
Canada, from whence some splendid ribstons 
come. Coming nearer home, the Lord Suffield 
will not grow on cold clays in England, but 
will grow on warmer and drier soils, as good 
sand and light loam. There is one variety not 
known to have cankered yet, and only one; 
that is the Forge. It appears to be the only 
really healthy apple-tree as yet known, besides 
the native crab. The Forge, so far as is known, 


will grow healthy in every known situation 
where it has been planted. There are others 
that do not suffer much. To name them is 
more the work of a good catalogue. Of cata¬ 
logues there are plenty, but the descriptive 
display of trees is chiefly in praise of good 
points and leaving out the bad ones. 

Much has been written about canker, some 
noticing a microscopic fungus accompanying 
the disease; but whether the canker en¬ 
courages the fungus or the fungus makes the 
canker, is a point not satisfactorily decided for 
all minds. The best way, so far, is to plant 
such varieties as are the most free, taking into 
consideration their value when grown. Good 
culture by drainage, and a liberal supply of 
manure, appears to be the best way to battle 
with the disease. 

Scale is a pest infesting other trees as well 
as apple-trees, and each kind of tree has its 
own scale. The one here shown is the apple 


with the pest. The remedy is, as to many other 
pests, comparatively easy so far as removal by 
a wash of paraffin emulsion, or, if the bark is 
stout enough to stand it, a slight brush over 
with pure paraffin, and better culture, but the 
instalment of a constitution to a tree on the 
free stock is an impossibility, nor can the evil 
be ever overcome entirely of the planting of 
large trees at the beginning. 

Codlin Moths are frequent. They occasion 
what is vulgarly known as “ maggoty apples ”; 
the maggots are the larvae of the moth. The 
insect comes out early in the spring, when the 
apples are in bloom, and deposits its eggs 
among the stamens and pistils in the bloom. 
The larva quickly hatches out, and lives on the 
delicate parts of the bloom around it, gradually 
becoming stronger, and buries itself in the 
epicarp of the ovary, which comes to the fruit 
as time goes on. It lives on the most tender 
parts until it has grown, and becomes 


furnished with mandibles strong enough to 
attack the seed or pips, which it then does; 
when these are devoured, the fruit drops, 
because it is of no further use for the purpose 
for which it grew, namely, to reproduce its 
kind. The larva then eats its way out, as 
the fruit lies on the ground, and buries itself 
in the soil, there to undergo its chrysalis 
state, and in the spring again emerges, to 
do the same thing. This points out the 
need of picking up all dropped fruit and using 
or destroying them. Then to either dig or 
otherwise to cultivate the ground under the 
trees in the winter, so that the birds may get 
the insect for food, which they would do if 
they had the opportunity. The next is to 
wash the- trees with a weak solution of Paris 
green when they are in bloom, or quickly 
after, before the fruit grows, and turns its 
eye down. Later there would be no chance 
of getting at the pest, as it would be protected 
by the downward direction of the fruit, or 
would then have passed into the fruit itself, 
and out of harm’s way. Good culture is the 
best remedy. 

Woolly Aphis or American Blight (D 1) is 
a small insect covered with a woolly cotton¬ 
like growth. The appearance of it on trees is 
like masses of cotton wool, very white. It is 
found on the under side of branches in small 
openings and crevices of the bark, and on 
quite young bark of the shoots, and on the 
bodies of trees in small wounds. In fact 
anywhere that it can find a tender place to 
insert its proboscis to suck the sap of the tree. 
It is very persistent in its ravages, and is very 
injurious. It soon causes a swelling of the 
part, which is very unsightly and hurtful. 
When it becomes plentiful it infests all parts, 
even to the buds, as seen at D 2, and hinders 
their growth. Happily, if the tree has a good 
constitution on the crab stock, and is attended 
to by good culture, plenty of manure, and a 
liberal dressing with lime wash, in which some 
soft soap and a little carbolic acid is stirred, 
its ravages may be so much reduced that the 
harm will not be noticed, but where neglect is 
the order, the cultivator should be heavily 
punished, as he only spreads contagion to his 
neighbours. D 3 is the male insect, and it 
is said that it alone can fly from place to 
place, and infest where it settles. Various 
washes will destroy it. Paraffin emulsion is 
effective. 

Black-currant Mites are pests which infest 
the buds of black-currants. It is first detected 
by a swelling of the buds, in a round form. 
It is called “The big bud” and “The bud.” 
If one of these large buds is examined under 
a microscope, a mite will be found similar to 
E 2. It cannot be seen with the eye, or by 
a common magnifying glass, it is so small. 
It is there safely ensconced in the young 
embryotic leaves of the bud, and there it 
does the mischief. There is no cure but a 
persistent cutting down of the trees until it 
disappears. Many acres of trees have been 
entirely grubbed up, and unless someone 
capable can watch its life history every day in 
the year, and notice its habits, it seems a 
hopeless task to think of ever removing or 
curing it. And if not, then it means extermi¬ 
nation of the black currant. It is a dreadful 
pest. There has been a partial experimentation 
on its development, but it has not found the 
remedy. It is most desirable that the matter 
should receive Government attention at the 
hands of a competent man, even if he was 
paid ten thousand pounds to find out all 
about it, which could be done by persistent 
watchfulness in a regular manner every day 
in the year, and several times in the day 
when it is found to be on the move and 
increase. It is a pity the English should not 
do this before the Germans, for the honour 
of it. 

(To be concluded). 
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TWILIGHT CIRCLE. 

Edith.—A s I read your letter, I looked a long way 
back over the years to the time when I was a very 
imaginative girl, given to day-dreams and castle¬ 
building, and I could fully enter into your feelings. 
1, too, had an idolised teacher, whose memory I 
revere, to whom I owed more than words can tell, 
and by whom my life is still influenced, though she 
died when I was only twenty-two. I pass over 
much in your letter with only the assurance, for 
answer, that experience enables me to sympathise 
with you. Such an influence as your teacher’s over 
vou is something to thank God for with a full 
heart.. Probably she is more clear-sighted than 
you think, and appreciates your efforts to give her 
pleasure, though she may be unconscious of the 
depth of your affection for her. You cannot have 
done so much to give her pleasure without her 
being conscious of your efforts and appreciating 
them, even though the special motive has been con¬ 
cealed owing to your shyness. Try to overcome it 
so far as to let her know your deep affection for 
and devotion to her. Such a woman as you describe 
must have a loving, sympathetic nature, and she 
will rejoice to know that she has been a blessing to 
her diffident pupil. I should advise you to stay 
another year at school, if possible. Most likely 
your being one of the few old pupils left in that 
class will bring you and your teacher nearer to¬ 
gether. There is just one expression in your letter 
that I should like to call your attention to—“She 
has been the great influence for good in my life. 
When I have aimed at better things, it has been 
that I should be more worthy of her.” Dear Edith, 
your desire was a good one, but not the best! 
/here is one Friend far better than all earthly 
friends, however dear and precious; one Teacher 
Whose precepts are unerring, and our highest aim 
should be to strive after better things, so as to be 
more worthy of being called His child, scholar, and 
disciple. He must be first, however dear those may 
be whom we love next best. If you stay at school 
another year, send me your real name and address, 
in confidence, of course. It may lead to our seeing 
each other. b 

hi. If the doctrine expressed in your hearing was 
to be taken as absolutely true, what would become 
of our sense of personal responsibility to God ? To 
say that “some people cannot help being good 
because they were born good ” is certainly contrary 
to Bible teaching. Those who do wrong might just 
as well say, “ I was born had, and therefore I can¬ 
not be called to account for the evil I commit.” 

1 ake such sayings as true, and we become mere 
fatalists. The experience of God’s servants, as 
given to us in His Word, shows His dealings with 
men in a different light. The greatest of His saints 
and His most devoted servants were very imperfect 
characters. We never find them laying claim to 
goodness in and of themselves. They tell of con¬ 
stant battling with sin in its various forms, and 
when they come off victorious, they give the glory 
t° Whom it is due. David’s anguished cry 

was, “ Behold, I was shapen in iniquity.” St. Paul 
moaned out the complaint, “ When I would do 
good, evil is present with me.” Neither the Shep- 
herd King nor the Great Apostle of the Gentiles 
folded his hands and sat down saying, “ I am help¬ 
less ; I was born in sin, and I must go on sinning.” 
No, David laid bare his heart, and confessed his 
wrongdoing. Believing in God’s willingness to 
pardon the penitent sinner, he cried out, “ Create 
in me a clean heart, and renew a right spirit within 
me. Blot out all mine iniquities. Cast me not 
away from Thy presence. Restore unto me the 
joy of Ihy salvation.” His penitence and self- 
condemnation were answered by God’s gracious 
!™ essa £ e > The Lord also hath put away thy sin. 
Ihou shalt not die.” St. Paul turned from the 
contemplation of the captivity into which sin had 
an( l found the answer to his question, 
Who, shall deliver me from the body of this 
death ” ? Looking upward, he uttered the exulting 
I thank God through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
Ihe Great Apostle’s remedy must be yours also, 
dear, for you have in a little way the same trials 
and temptations to contend against. Read i Cor x 
i;,. Write again if I can help you. 

J i.a.vchard writes : “ May I be included in the num¬ 
ber of your Twilight Circle’ daughters who by 
their pens cheer the lonely, bereaved, or suffering? 

1 know by experience what it means to be bereaved 
and alone. I have seen all my own dear ones depart 
for the Silent Land,’ and now, ‘alone, yet not 
alone, for I believe in the communion of saints, I 
should be thankful for the privilege of comforting 
some other of your daughters with ‘the comfort 
wherewith 1 have been comforted.’ As I can 
always express my thoughts more clearly by pen 
than by speech, I feel that work for Christ lies 
before me in the opportunities you have opened 
out, and I shall gladly accept the work if you see 
y° ur letter in its entirety, dear 
‘tr O. P. daughter, feeling sure that its hearty 
wording will make more than one anxious to have 
the privilege of correspondence with you. 


Violet (H. H.).—The girl with whom you wished to 
correspond has never sent her real name and 
address. I will find you another correspondent if 
you like. I did not misunderstand your former 
letter. I assure you I greatly value your kind 
words and the desire “ to do something” for me in 
return for what little help I have been enabled to 
render. To be counted as your best earthly friend 
next to your own mother, and to be told that you 
arc able to thank Crod that we have been brought 
into correspondence with each other, is surely re¬ 
ward enough for your unseen “ mother-friend.” 
You ask if I think ten minutes or a quarter of an 
hour each evening, when possible, is too much to 
give to self-examination. Ihere seems to you a 
danger of its becoming a mere matter of form. It 
would be well for all of us, if we systematically 
devoted even a few minutes daily to the searching 
of our hearts and lives. But 1 should not advocate 
the spending of just so much time upon it. For 
such an exercise the time given must depend on 
two things—our opportunities and our needs. If 
we are in earnest, we shall seek the first in order to 
meet the second, and we shall only be satisfied with 
thorough work which need not take long to per- 
form. As regards a missionary paper, would it not 
be well for you to procure the reports and periodi¬ 
cals issued by the society supported by the church 
you attend ? I do not know any branch of mis¬ 
sionary work that is not crying aloud for increased 
means at this time. I should not call it “ unfaith¬ 
fulness ” if a member of one Christian denomination 
occasionally attended the services of another, when 
both held the same doctrines, and the only difference 
was one of ritual or method of church government. 
We can hardly derive anything but good from 
meeting with those who, we believe, “ love our 
Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity and truth,” even 
though they may not see eye to eye with us in all 
things. Your difficult)' in prayer is causing you 
needless trouble. If your want is real, He Who 
searches the heart and knows its longings will read 
and answer the unuttered petition. 


Have we no words ? Ah, think again ! 
Words flow apace when we complain, 
And fill our fellow creature’s ear 
With the sad tale of all our care. 

Were half the words thus vainly spent 
To Heaven in supplication sent, 

Our cheerful cry would oftener be, 

‘ See what the Lord hath done for me! ’ ” 


ORA.- 


-ii you are indeed one of 


,-* "V Kins, 

you must carry a heavy load, for I am the confi¬ 
dante of so many sorrowful hearts that, were it not 
iii i pe to give comfort to some of them, I 
should be almost afraid to open my letters. In 
spite of this sorrowful side, they are usually heralds 
of joy to come, because of so many sweet messages 
like yours, which I quote: “I cannot describe to 
you how very helpful your sympathy with us girls 
t e ' and 1 know lots of other girls do too) 
that I may tell you anything about myself without 
fear of your disclosing what I say.” You arc 
quite safe in writing freely, for, though I quote 
portions of my girls’ letters that we may all help 
each other, and that the answer to each one may 
be of use to our Circle generally, I am absolutel'y 
ignorant of the writers’ identity save in the very 
few cases where real names and addresses are 
given. Even then the confidence is held sacred 
and no outsider is the wiser for it. Your case in 
some respects resembles that of Rowena Gorse 
but, unhappily for yourself, you did not receive 
the rite of Confirmation in the same spirit as she 
did. It is surprising how many girls write to me 
about tlie feelings with which they looked forward 
to Confirmation, the almost miraculous benefits 
they expected from it, and often their after 
disappointment. You say that you were confirmed 
a few months back, but you do not feel any better 
for it. Can you wonder at this when you offered 
)ourself for the rite with vague uncertainties in 
your mind about Christ, and were “ almost so far 
gone as to doubt the very existence of God”? 
Dear Nora, you ought not to have presented 
yourself at all when you had such hidden doubts. 

* e .t I can er, ter into your feelings, because you 
write, I wanted to love Jesus, and thought if I 
were confirmed I should feel more secure and get 
to feel I must believe there is a God. At my first 
Communion I felt a hypocrite, and simply could 
not throw away my unbelief even at that solemn 
Sacrament. Again and again comes the terrible 
doubt, and the question, ‘ How docs anyone know 
that the Bible is true?’ Help me! I must have 
help. Your words seem to ring despairingly in 
my cars as I read them. Happily you cannot be 
satisfied without faith in God, and you want to 
have it. A doctor called to a sick person must 
otten first give pain in order to heal. I must per¬ 
force blame before I comfort in your case. You 
acknowledge that you got your miserable doubts 
through reading several books by a certain writer, 
firom the first of them you felt the change coming 
on you, and yet you went on imbibing this spiritual 


poison witn cue tun consciousness of its deadly 
effects on your higher nature. If you had per¬ 
chance taken a small dose of material poison, how 
terrified you would have been, and how anxious to 
apply an antidote and to make sure that its evil 
effects were counteracted by the medicine ! How 
careful you would have been to remove all that 
remained of the poison, so that no one else might 
run the risk of suffering in like manner! Js it not 
strange that we should be so careful to preserve 
these dying bodies of ours, and so careless about 
injuring our undying souls ? Is it not strange that 
you could receive as true the writings of a man 
whose words Conscience told you were injurious to 
your best interests, and yet doubt the truth of the 
Holy Scriptures which alone are able to make you 
wise unto salvation through faith which is in 
Christ Jesus ? ” You have turned doubtingly 
from them and believed a mere fable. What have 
you gained ? Has peace, strength, hope, or comfort 
come to you from this broken cistern to which vou 
have gone in your thirst for knowledge? You 
know the answer, and your heart cries out, “ What 
shall I do?” Doubtless you will find it hard to 
expel the poison you willingly absorbed, for, oh, 
how difficult it is to forget even a wrong expression 
or to expel an evil thought! There is a way. Go 
to the fountain opened for sin and uncleanncss. 
Just kneel at the Divine footstool, like a child at a 
parent s knee, and in the simplest words tell your 
story to your Father in heaven. “ He is, and He 
is a rewarder of them that diligently seek Him.” 
Don t try to excuse yourself. Own your wrong¬ 
doing, ask that He will read your heart and pity 
)ou for Christ’s sake, even though you have 
brought your unhappiness upon yourself. Plead 
tor the faith He has promised to give to them that 
ask for it. lurn resolutely from all books of the 
kind you have named, and take your Bible as the 
fi° i f 1S ff iven inspiration of God, and 


one ' 


. V'”' . mvcii uy inspiration ot Lroci, anc 

is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction 
for instruction in righteousness.” Believe me I 
would not be without what the Bible gives me for 
the world and all that it could give in place of it. 
1 do not say to you, “Make long prayers,” but 
I ray often, and be in earnest. From the Bible 
take a little at a time—a commandment, a precept, 
a u 61 ? 6 a P ra yer or an expression of praise 

— but ask for strength to obey the commandment, 
to remember the precept, to mean the prayer, to 
exult in the praise. I have written at great length ; 
but a soul is so infinitely precious in God’s sight. 
1 plead with you to try and realise the worth of 
yours. I should like your real name and address 
from yourself. If I have already guessed it— 
which may be I shall make no sign save at your 
request. 

Rowena Gorse. No fear of my becoming weary 
whilst reading your earnest words. Besides, though 
you have told me so much, you have kept well 
within the prescribed bounds. I am most anxious 
to send the “few words of comfort ” you ask for. 

* our experience exactly resembles that of many of 
my girl-friends who have started on the “ narrow 
way,” full of earnestness and “zeal for the Lord.” 

I hey are watchful and prayerful, as well as fre¬ 
quent students of God’s Word. A sense of His 
presence gives them intense happiness, and for a 
time they bask, as it were, in its sunshine, though 
it may light a rugged and difficult path. I quote 
part of your letter for the benefit of others 

I was sure I should never slip, and at my first 
Communion my joy seemed to be full. I was really 
happy for a good while—and how much brighter 
the world seemed, for I was at peace with every¬ 
body ! I hen follows the old story of wandering 
thoughts when in church, carelessness about attend¬ 
ing Divine worship, neglect of prayer, and a sense 
of growing separation from God. New resolutions 
and beginnings were followed by new relapses, and 
these brought regretand unhappiness. “Somehow,” 
adds my poor girl-friend, “I keep both doing and 
saying things I know to be wrong. Sharp cutting 
words leave my mouth when it would be just as 
easy to say gentle ones, and all the time 1 go on 
hating myself, seeing myself as I really am.” I 
am very glad that, since you have lost the society 
of the one friend whose advice you found so use¬ 
ful, you conquered your reserve and wrote to me. 

11 each member of our Circle would repeat the 
pledge you have made to yourself, and seek God’s 
help to keep it, how many who write like you, in 
sadness and discouragement, would be cheered to 
new effort and self-conquest! Read the pledge 
made by this young factory worker, dear girl- 
friends, and let your prayers be offered for her. 

I will try to think over everything I say when I 
pray, and see if I really mean and wish for it. I 
will ask God’s help, so that I may perhaps be once 
more the happy girl I was. When I am going 
anywhere or doing anything, I will ask myself, 
Can I take Jesus with me?’ and ‘Would Jesus 
do this? Before you read this reply in the 
Circle column, I hope you will be in correspondence 
with one of our members, who will cheer you on 
your way and be a source of strength and comfort 
to you in your loneliness. 
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THE WRECK. 

By SARAH DOUDNEY. 



Close to the harbour our ship went down, 
Close to the lights of the dear old town, 
Close to the homes that were trim and 
bright 

She struck on a rock in the depth of 
night; 

Mother and sister and wakeful wife 
Heard only the sound of winds at strife, 
And only the sea-gull’s wailing shriek 
Banished the bloom from the maiden’s 
cheek. 

Angels remember when we forget, 

But thoughts of the morning haunt me yet; 
The women gathered about the sands, 
Weeping, watching, and clasping their 
hands; 

The sky was blue, and the day serene 
As if no sorrow had ever been ; 

Yet hearts were breaking, and through the 
town 

Rose the great cry for the ship gone down. 

Many a winter may come arid pass 
Before I stand on the sea of glass; 

Many a tide must ebb and flow 
Before I learn all I long to know; 

Many a light must shine and fail 
Ere the one great light at last prevail; 

But not till I wear my golden crown 
Shall I be told why that ship went down. 


Dewy Rose.— Thank you so much for your portrait. 
It gives me a sort of personal acquaintance with 
another of my world-wide family ol girls. Your 
strongly appreciative words about the “ G. O. P.” 
have an enthusiastic ring about them which is very 
pleasant, and the added remark, “ I never look in 
vain to the ‘Twilight Circle’ column for,some¬ 
thing helpful ” is grateful to me, you may be sure. 
The best cure for self-consciousness is to be found 
in thinking and working for others. I have heard 
people say that “ self-consciousness is only another 
name for self-conceit.” Those who say it make a 
great mistake. Self-consciousness, in the sense 
you mean, is usually only another word for self- 
depreciation. Its victim does not mount a pedestal 
and call for admiration, but is apt to exaggerate 
her own deficiencies, and, in comparing herself 
either outwardly or mentally with others, to give 
them the preference. A sense of some little in¬ 
feriority will make her painfully shy and miserable 
in society, though in reality she may be superior to 
most of those amongst whom she finds herself. 
There is a self-consciousness of a different kind 
which is detestable. It is noticeable in those who, 
possessing more than average beauty, wealth, social 
position, costly jewellery, or dress, can never forget 
these things for an instant, or spare a thought for 
the more important and lasting qualities which 
adorn those around them. Such people are miser¬ 
able unless they absorb the first place in the thoughts 
and attentions of others, and their self-conscious¬ 
ness might well be called a combination of vanity 
and selfishness. You, however, shun what such 
seek, nevertheless you would do better not to isolate 
yourself so much. The more you do this, the more 
painful will your self-consciousness become. Asso¬ 
ciate freely with your friends, not changing all your 
habits at once, but gradually. Determine not to 
think of yourself at all when with other people. 
Look round for opportunities of rendering little 
services and of saying kind words. If, in spite of 
resolutions, you feel tongue-tied when you would 
fain join in conversation, you can, at least, listen 
patiently and intelligently, and show sympathy with 
other speakers. A good listener is sure of appre¬ 
ciation, for oh ! how few there are who arc willing 
to undertake the role. Follow 1113'advice, and let 
me know if you are the happier for so doing. You 


say, “ I am not ashamed of being a working-girl — 
a business girl.” Why should you be ashamed? 

I am proud to be a worker also, though in another 
line, and I hope to work on whilst life lasts. I am 
sorry that Katie S. is already appropriated to the 
first of many applicants who asked to correspond 
with her, but I can find you another bright girl- 
corrcspondent if you will allow me. If you have in 
imagination sat with me, and entered into. our 
Twilight Talks, you are a member of our Circle. 
The correspondence column is an outcome of those 
sittings in the twilight, and a delightful bond tor 
mutual help between my dear girl-readers and 
myself. We have neither badge, meetings, nor 
reports, but our motto is, “In His Name”; our 
object, to do good to each other for His sake. 

Mjsera Puella— I felt so sorry for you when I read 
your account of the persecution to which some of 
your schoolfellows had subjected you on account 
of your religious sentiments and observances. It 
is so sad to think that young girls can delight in 
making the life of a school-companion miserable 
because she holds different views from themselves. 
I strongly commend your efforts at self-denial and 
your observance of a day which, to my mind, ought 
to be held sacred by all true Christians. I tell 
you frankly that there are certain things which you 
do, and forms which }'ou observe, that would not 
find a place in my own public or private devotions. 
They' would not be helpful to me rather the con¬ 
trary. But in the main I agree with you, and 
warmly sympathise with you under the petty 
senseless persecution to which you are subjected. 
How anyone, young or old, can regard the Holy 
Communion as anything but a most solemn Sacra¬ 
ment I cannot understand, though, at the same 
time, it should be to all of us the most joyful of all 
commemorative services, filling our hearts with 
deepest thankfulness and our mouths with words 
of praise. That your schoolfellows could giggle 
and laugh during the Communion Service shows 
that they ware in no fit state of mind to present 
themselves at the“ Lord’s Table.” On no account 
give up what you feel to be spiritually helpful. 
That would be a poor soldier of Christ who deserted 
his colours because others pointed a scornful finger 
at him. Though your position may be a trying 
one, it gives you the opportunity of showing that 


you are a true disciple of Him “ Who, when He 
was reviled, reviled not again ; when He suffered, 
He threatened not; but committed Himself to Hun 
that judgeth righteously.” Prove to those around 
you that your religion is not a mere matter of 
'form, but the source and well-spring of all that is 
a-ood in you. No argument you can adduce would 
equal the lesson taught by “ patient continuance 
in well-doing ” and the “ soft answer ” which 
“ turneth away wrath.” Write again. I shall be 
glad to hear that by such weapons you have 
overcome. , , 

E M I.—I only wish I could be of more usp to you. 
One of the sad sides of our “ Twilight Circle ” 
correspondence is, that with all the,will to help, 
the power is often absent. I am glad to be asso¬ 
ciated in 3 r our mind with one of whom so many 
think with reverential affection. You must let me 
help j'ou in some other way, if possible. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Enona.— We advise you to inquire at a naturalist’s or 
else at the Natural History Museum respecting 
the habits of the Californian shell-fish, of. which 
you give the name “ Avelone ” ( ncilistt's , or uoluhs, 
tnberculata). • . • 

Bashful Sixteen.— At seventeen, or certainly at 
eighteen, a girl’s hair is turned up. Your hand is 
a good foundation for a running hand. Seiect one 
that you like, write half as small, and slope 110111 
right to left. . ' • 

C. J. C.—A lawn-ten ms court should be thirty-five 
feet broad and seventy r -eight long. The lawn for 
croquet should range in size from ten yards square 
upwards. We hope 3'ou will be able to make your 
field answer for either of these games. You should 
procure a small manual for them each, and you 
will be the better able to judge of what may be 

Irish Girl.— The aboriginal names of the King’s 
and Queen’s Counties, Ireland, and Maryborough 
and Philipstown, were changed to commemorate 
the extermination of the native princes and kings 
—the O’Mores—by Mary I. and her Spanish 
husband Philip, and these two counties were added 
to the rest of those they incorporated into their 
British possessions. 
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CYNTHIA’S BROTHER. 


By LESLIE KEITH, Author of “A Little Exile,” “’Lisbeth,” “The Mischief-Maker,” etc. 


CHAPTER XYI. 

Matters did not fall out quite as 
Cynthia had predicted, for when the 


travellers got back to Fordedge they 
found grandmamma firmly set against 
any further attempts at self-instruction. 
“You have had your way long 


enough, James; it is quite time you 
handed Cynthia over to me, if she isn’t 
to develop into a wild woman.” 

“Or to me,” said Mrs. Winstone, 
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THE GIRL'S OWN RARER. 


who had sacrificed a country visit in 
order to have a glimpse of her future 
charge. She went off next day with her 
maid and a large array of boxes, and 
Cynthia was rather sorry, for her 
middle-aged countenance was bright 
and cheerful, and her easy flow of talk 
made the first evening at home pass off 
pleasantly. 

“ I hope you will like coming to stay 
with me, Cynthia,’’ she said at the last, 
as she stood buttoning her gloves and 
looking with amusement in her brown 
eyes at the rather serious countenance 
which the hall fire portrayed. “ I have 
launched a good many girls in my time, 
and I’ve never known one whose dread 
of a London season survived the first 
week.” 

“I don’t think I’m afraid— 
exactly.” 

“ No ; but you think it rather a waste 
of time, perhaps ? I am not quite sure 
of that. I am not quite sure that we 
haven’t some obligations to balance 
against inclinations. We can’t live in 
a solitary world, Cynthia, and society 
does one thing for us if it does nothing 
else—it rubs off our little prejudices and 
angles, and helps us to see that other 
people’s ways may not be wholly bad, 
though they are not our ways. Your 
mother and I were young together, 
dear, we came out the same year, and I 
have never seen any girl enjoy herself so 
whole-heartedly as she. I am sure her 
bright face helped others to be happier 
too, and her perfect belief in and simple 
assurance of the goodness and kindness 
of the world perhaps did something to 
lift it to her ideal.” 

“ Granny was like that,” said 
Cynthia, rather moved. “ I don’t mind 
coming, Mrs. Winstone, and I will enjoy 
myself.” 

“ But I hope you won’t make such a 
very serious business of it!” Mrs. 
Winstone laughed. “I think we shall 
get on, Cynthia, and 1 predict that we 
shall agree on more points than you 
imagine possible at present.” 

Cynthia sank down on the bearskin 
rug when the carriage had gone, and 
drew the Persian cat towards her with 
one arm and the blue Skye, Mac, with 
the other. 

“ I suppose she’s right,” she 
pondered. “ And I do like new dresses 
and fun and excitement as well as 
anybody. It’s the having to think 
about it all so long beforehand that’s 
such a bore. Grandmamma might just 
as well have let me use the next few 
months to get a little more into my 
head, instead of doing bazaar work and 
making calls and frittering away time 
on nothing.” Then she thought of 
Kitty’s relief at the reprieve from the 
German tutor for whom she herself had 
hoped, and smiled. “ Poor Kitty ! it 
does seem a shame we can’t change 
lots ; it would suit us both ever so much 
better.” 

Then her mind left the unwelcome 
future and came back to the present, 
and she wondered if her father would 
call at the rectory on his return from 
the station and bring Kitty with him. 
Even in her least cheerful moods, Sir 
James, with his kindly, quiet ways, had 


a soothing influence on Cynthia’s 
friend. If there had been any shadow 
of mistrust in her mind, any spectre of 
permitted jealousy, she might have 
speculated with uneasy misgivings upon 
the open interest her father seemed of 
late to take in Kitty. 

It had begun — for she could date it 
precisely—during that delightful month 
of summer wanderings, and the very 
hour when she seemed to have surprised 
a confidence between them was vivid in 
her recollection. It was while they 
were at Lucerne, and Cynthia, detained 
indoors by the dutiful task of a letter to 
grandmamma, was only able to join her 
father and Kitty just before lunch. Out 
in the open she forgot everything, as 
was her way, save the enchanted world 
about her, and, pausing by a hedge of 
late roses in the hotel garden, she drew 
deep inspirations of delight as she 
looked down upon the translucent green 
face of the lake and up to the ever¬ 
lasting snows. Then the lunch gong, 
with its prosaic summons, scattered her 
raptures, and she went briskly over the 
sun-steeped slope to her father’s 
favourite seat, a shaded bench with a 
glimpse of rare fairness seen between 
over-arching trees. 

He was there, a finger between the 
pages of the book he had ceased to 
read, his face turned towards Kitty, who 
sat drooping beside him. Surely she 
was crying, and that hand he placed 
upon her cotton-clad shoulder was 
meant for comfort. 

Cynthia turned her back unseen of 
either, but her astonishment soon merged 
into a complete understanding with 
herself that this was none of her 
business. If Kitty were burdened with 
any hidden trouble, she had an in¬ 
alienable right to seek counsel with 
whom she would. Where, indeed, 
could she find a better adviser than the 
wise and kindly father to whom she 
herself had gone with all her own little 
woes ? Cynthia, brought up on odd 
lines, as Lady Considine never failed to 
remark, had been taught to take the 
broader view—which men generally 
hold—of friendship. She did not exact 
from it the last tithe of mint and 
cummin, or twist its privileges into 
instruments of torture. Because she 
was Kitty’s friend she did not demand 
to hunt the quivering recesses of Kitty’s 
heart and track its last reservation 
home. 

She was fair-minded enough to realise 
that the little sum of our sensations— 
growing from atom to atom, from cell to 
cell, to form the reef of experience — is 
solely and wholly our own, differing 
from that of our neighbour-builders in 
life’s sea as one atoll in the Pacific blue 
differs from another. If anyone could 
help the structure, surely it was not she, 
still fashioning her own fabric beneath 
the ocean, but he who had risen above 
the waves into the serene quietude of 
the upper world. 

Such similes, perhaps, did not occur 
to her, but she was loyal to her friend 
in refraining from word or look of 
curiosity. It was clear that Kitty had 
not brought an entirely contented heart 
back with her to Devon ; she was less 


feverishly restless and irritable than 
when in Germany ; but trouble still had 
its home in her eyes, and her smiles 
were fewer than of old. Her father and 
mother looked at each other in some 
anxiety. 

“ I’ll never forgive myself for sending 
her away,” said the impetuous Rector. 
“She has come back quite different, 
Mary. Can’t you find out what is 
troubling the bairn ? ” 

Mrs. Terry shook her head thought¬ 
fully. 

“ She is growing up,” she said, “ she 
is leaving her childhood behind her.” 

“Ah, but I can’t have my little Kitty 
growing into a grave old woman before 
her time. If she’s ill, my dear, she 
shall have the best advice in London, if 
I have to throw over the Rural Dean to 
take her there myself.” 

“ She isn’t ill, Hanbury.” His wife 
looked at him wistfully. “Girls take 
strange fancies sometimes.” She re¬ 
membered, being a woman of much 
sympathy, the unrest of her own youth ; 
the disquiet of reflections and ideas and 
speculations that loom so large upon 
the horizon of a girl’s growing mind, 
altering the serene scenery of her life, 
and bringing vague whispers of coming 
change; but the Rector, who flew to 
quick conclusions, turned upon her with 
wrath, thereby breaking the mainspring 
of his watch, which he happened to be 
winding. 

“ I hope you don’t mean to tell me,” 
the words rushed out, “that she’s lost 
her heart to one of those beggarly 
German chaps ! ” 

“Dear me, no!” Mrs. Terry 
laughed. “You needn’t prepare to 
annihilate anybody, Hanbury, and it’s 
a pity you sacrificed your watch to your 
alarms, for the hall clock has stopped, 
and how are we to know when to get 
up?” 

“Tut! Nature will waken us. The 
birds have no clocks. But the child is 
always at Fordedge, Mary.” 

“ Why not ? She has Cynthia there, 
and next to Cynthia Kitty adores Sir 
James.” 

“ Well, I don’t grudge her that 
admiration,” said the easy Rector 
heartily; “but, with no wish to be 
uncharitable, I hope when her day 
comes my little girl will marry an 
honest Englishman, and a Devon man 
for preference, rather than a foreigner.” 

A few days later Kitty surprised both 
her parents by asking leave to go on a 
visit to her aunt in London. The 
Rector’s face fell at first, but instantly 
a hundred excellent reasons occurred to 
him for consenting. The glory of the 
splendid summer hours had passed, and 
late autumn, with its heavy dews, its 
richness of fallen red and gold, its rains 
with the sodden, steamy, sunless days 
that, follow in their train, is the doctor’s 
opportunity. With a contraction of the 
heart the Rector remembered a chance 
encounter with Joel Burge the day 
before, and how, after a .long recapitu¬ 
lation of his own woes, the old man had 
said— 

“ ’Pears to me lil Missy han’t no 
better mor’n auld Joel. She’m wisht 
an’ drawed thin ’bout the faace, an’ 
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grawed to be a shadder, an’ not herself 
nohow. I says it respectful and in 
sorrer. ’Tis bad fashion weather for 
she, but us’ll hope her ban’t gwaine to’s 
graave, though the young do be 
snatched sudden, times, an’ the auld left 
awver.” 

He had laughed at the moment at 
“ Dismal Joey’s” words of woe, but 
they had a sting for him to-day, and 
without another hesitation he made up 
his mind to write secretly to sister 
Annie, and conjure her to get the best 
possible medical advice for the little 
maid. By the same post went a note 
countermanding the order for an 
Encyclopaedia on which he had long set 
his desires ; the money would be wanted 
now for travelling expenses and doctor’s 
fees, but he made the sacrifice without 
a thought. Mrs. Terry was not quite so 
easily won over. She followed Kitty 
into her little bedroom at night, and sat 
awhile, watching her let down the 
ripples of her sunny hair. Kitty took a 
great deal of gold out of her mother’s 
life when she left that mother’s side. 

“ Are you quite sure you want to go, 
dearie?” she asked presently. “You 
used to be such a little country bird, 
and London is a gloomy place in 
autumn.” 

Kitty struggled a minute for words ; 
the veil of her hair hid her face. 

“ It isn’t that I want to leave you, 
mother”—her attempt to speak with 
cheerfulness was not very successful— 
“ and I hate London, but I’ve been 
thinking I ought to be doing something 
—learning something—I don’t know 
enough to teach, and-” 


“ We don’t want you to work, childie, 
not while father and I are here to care 
for you. By-and-by—well, the future 
is in good keeping, but you will never 
be quite without friends, my Kitty.” 

“Don’t, mother!” Then, with a 
little strained laugh, “ Let’s be 
‘common-sensible,’ as Cynthy calls it. 
I’m not thinking of anything wild, 
nothing to frighten your dear old- 
fashioned notions. Only to go and stay 
with Aunt Annie, and get some dress*- 
making lessons. It’s the one thing I’ve 
any kind of turn for, and it would save 
something if I made my own clothes— 
and yours.” By this time she was able 
to turn and peep between her locks with 
a flickering smile. “I’ll bring back 
the very last styles, and turn you out 
like a fashion plate in the Queen, 
motherie.” 

Mrs. Terry brushed aside the curls, 
and took the dear little face between her 
hands. It quivered, flushed and paled, 
but the limpid eyes into which she 
gazed met hers without shame if not 
without some shadow of sorrow. The 
mother’s love read it there, and her 
heart filled and ached a little, as a 
mother’s heart will when first she 
realises the unbridged gulf between her 
child’s nature and her own. 

“ Would this make you happy and 
content, dear? ” she asked. 

“ Yes, mother,” said Kitty eagerly. 

“ Then you shall go.” She stooped 
and kissed the ripe red lips, and 
smothered a sigh which rose at the 
picture of her own loneliness. The 
loneliness, indeed, had begun already, 
for Kitty had stepped beyond the 
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borderland of childhood, where a 
thought is no thought at all unless it 
can be shared. 

So Kitty went, and not until her little 
box was packed and already mounted' 
on Joel Burge’s barrow to be taken to 
the station was Cynthia made aware of 
the sudden decision. She could not 
help showing some indignation at 
Kitty’s want of confidence, and ex¬ 
pressed it rather vigorously, but Kitty 
was making strenuous endeavours to 
draw together the waist of a hold-all 
bulging with last thoughts in the way of 
travelling necessaries, and pretended 
absorption. 

“ Come and stand on it, Cynthy 
darling, and don’t be cross. I’d have 
told you, but it was only settled yester¬ 
day, and what with the telegram to 
Aunt Annie, and mending my things— 
and half of them at the wash, and the 
other half lost, stolen or strayed—I’ve 
had a terrible old time of it. She’m 
fair drove off her blessed legs, this Kitty 
is. Give Sir James my love, Cynthy, 
and say ‘ Good-bye ’ for me.” 

“ But, Kitty,” cried her friend, still 
aggrieved, “it’s madness flying off like 
this and leaving me—and Francie 
coming next week, too. 

“You’ll have him all to yourself,” 
Kitty tugged at a strap with a flushed 
face. 

“ And do you suppose he’ll like that ? ” 

Cynthia said the words carelessly 
enough, but they came back to her later 
with a dull echo of pain. Frank did 
not indeed like it when he found Kitty 
had fled. 

{To be continued.) 


A Beautiful Courtship. 

There never was a more beautiful courtship, 
we are told by one who claims to know all 
about it, than that of the American President, 
Mr. McKinley. Pie was a Methodist Sunday 
school superintendent, whilst the lady con¬ 
ducted a Bible class in a Presbyterian church. 
At a certain street comer each Sunday they 
met, and used to chat about their work. 

For months this continued, when one after¬ 
noon he said to her— 

“ This separation each Sunday I don’t like 
at all—you going one way and I another. 
Suppose after this we always go the same 
way. What do you think ? ” 

“ I think so too,” was the quick reply. 

It would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
find a more devoted couple on either side of 
the Atlantic than the President and his 
beautiful wife. 

Some West Indian Proverbs. 

Good friend better dan money-wide pocket. 

Buckra {white man's) work nebber done. 

No trow way dutty water before you hab 
clean. 

No tief no like see ’nodder tief carry long 
bag. 

No call alligator “long mout ” till you pass 
him. 

Behind dog it is “ dog,” before dog it is 
“ Mister dog.” 

“ Come see me ” is nothing, but “ Come lib 
wi* me ” is something. 


VARIETIES. 

The Oldest Dress in the World. 

What is probably the oldest dress in the 
world has been described by a French traveller 
in Japan. It belonged to an Empress of that 
country who lived in the thirteenth century, 
and it has been kept all these years in a temple 
in Yokohama, where the priests exhibit it. It 
is kept in an old coffer and is shrouded in 
white silk. 

The robe, or the robes, for there are seven 
of them, are a diaphanous mass, crumbling at 
the edges with decay. The material is crape, 
or some flimsy stuff. It is made with a long 
train, pagoda sleeves, and a high collar like a 
Medicis niff. The upper layer was once 
white, and is now the colour of ivory, embroi¬ 
dered with flying birds. Then come layers of 
silk muslin—yellow, blue, violet, old gold, and 
green, on which seem scattered strange animals 
all in flight. The last layer which touched the 
body of the long-dead empress is violet, em¬ 
broidered with figures like phantoms. The 
embroidery on this wonderful robe is said to 
be as transparent as the gauze. 

For Pianoforte Students. —Students ot 
the pianoforte—but other musical students 
may take note of it as well—must remember 
that in the performance of the smallest piece 
there may be hidden a right motive or a wrong. 
If their striving is for the advancement of self, 
or for self-glory, their gain will be certain loss. 
But if they work for the sake of art, and for 
the happiness they may bring to others, they 
will in no wise miss a reward. 


A Sovereign Remedy. 

A young physician commencing practice in 
Manchester had, among his first patients, an 
uncommonly dirty child brought to his con¬ 
sulting-room in the arms of a mother whose 
face showed the same abhorrence of soap. 
Looking down on the child, he solemnly re¬ 
marked— 

“ It seems to be suffering from hydropathic 
hydrophobia.” 

“ Och, docther dear, is it as bad as that ? ” 
cried the mother. “ That’s a big sickness for 
such a mite. Whatever shall I do for the 
crather! ” 

“Wash its face, madam; the disease will 
go off with the dirt.” 

“Wash its face—wash its face, indade! ” 
exclaimed the matron, losing her temper. 
“ What next, I’d like to know ? ” 

“Wash your own, madam—wash your own.” 

How to Lessen Grief. —Useful occu¬ 
pation is not only a tonic; it is a sedative to 
the troubled spirit. Instead of looking in 
upon our own griefs until we magnify them, 
we should rather look at the sorrows of others 
in order to lighten and lessen them. 

Riddle. 

Taking a Boer as a unit, state the exact 
value of a Boxer. 

Answer, one-tenth. “Boer” divided by 
“x” becomes “Boxer”; wherefore a Boxer 
is a tenth of a Boer. 
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A BOOK-EMBLEM SUPPER. 


he spiritual and 
physical are so 
affected one by 
the other, so 
dependent one 
on the other, 
and one so much 
the outcome of 
the influence on 
it of the other, 
that our daily 
surroundings 
should demand 
a much deeper 
study than they 
receive. 

Given dirty 
and degraded 
surrou ndings 
,nd do find dirty 

^ __ & _nds. 

t Given monotonous and badly- 

cooked food and the result proclaims itself in 
loud voice, defective digestion, diminished 
nerve and brain power, irritable temper, cruel 
words, cruel deeds, and the many miseries that 
invariably spring from it. 

When there is an everlasting sameness in 
our cooking, the same things or the very 
limited round of things served up with ever¬ 
lastingly the same flavour, and invariably the 
same appearance, after a little time we get 
sick to death of its soulless repetition and long 
to taste some fresh flavour, we long to view a 
dish with some different appearance. 

And then we get desperate, and rush to 
restaurants, cook-shops, and confectioners, just 
for the sake of change so necessary for good 
health and bouyant spirits. 

And all because the women who are the 
heads of houses, and who consequently have 
the welfare of many dependent on them, have 
undertaken that responsible position without 
any adequate practical knowledge, or perhaps 
do not care to take the trouble of thinking 
out some fresh ideas or of placing them nicely 
and artistically on the table. 

In thinking over these things it came into 
my head that, for an exhibition that was to be 
held in the west part of England, I could 
illustrate some well-known books by some 
dishes, the recipes for which, as well as the 
dishes, would be something new and novel. 

These recipes, of course, are for high-class 
cookery, but simple and inexpensive cooking 
can be original and pretty in appearance if we 
only take the trouble to think. 


Perhaps in a future article I shall show 
this. 

Our supper will be all cold with the excep¬ 
tion of a hot consomme , so it can easily be 
prepared beforehand, and the following will 
be our menu :— 

“ Plain Tales from tlie Hills.” 

“ Sea Urchins.” 

“ A Winning Hazard.” 

“A Recoiling Vengeance.” 

“ When Leaves were Green.” 

“A House of Hidden Treasure.” 

“ Ships that Pass in the Night.” 

“ Plain Tales from the Hills.” 

Ingredients .—One ox-tail, two and a half 
quarts of gravy stock, a few peppercorns, a 
bunch of herbs. 

Method .—Hang the ox-tail for a day or 
two. Cut into pieces, and cook gently in the 
stock for three or four hours. When cooked 
strain off the stock and allow to get cold ; 
this is better prepared the day before. Then 
remove any fat, strain through a clean towel 
and clarify. Strain again, and add a lump of 
sugar. The sugar will give it brilliance and 
make it sparkle. Garnish with green custard 
cut in trefoil leaves. 

Custard for garnish .—To every three 
tablespoonfuls of cream or milk take two 
whole eggs, add a pinch of salt and white 
pepper and a few drops of Marshall’s sap- 
green colouring. Beat up and strain through 
a pointed strainer. Pour into a buttered tin 
and poach in hot water on the side of the 
stove till firm, being careful that the water 
does not boil or the custard will be honey¬ 
combed. Turn out, cut into thin slices, and 
stamp out trefoil leaves with a small trefoil 
cutter. Add at once to the consomme and 
serve immediately. 

“ Sea Urchins.” 

Ingredients .—One hen lobster, a quarter of a 
pint of good mayonnaise sauce, one pint of 
aspic jelly, two tomatoes, one head of celery, 
one endive, one lettuce. 

Method .—Line a basket-shaped tin with 
aspic jelly about a quarter of an inch thick, 
decorate this with sprigs of endive and celery 
cut into small stars and crescents. Set the 
decorations with a little more aspic. 

Cut up the lobster into neat pieces, reserv¬ 
ing the claws ; break into small pieces some 
of the celery and lettuce, reserving the best 
pieces for garnishing. Whisk the mayonnaise 
sauce and aspic (which should be liquid but 
nearly cold) together, then stir in the lobster, 


celery, and lettuce ; fill the prepared tin with 
the mixture and put it on ice to set. 

When firm, dip it for a moment in warm 
water and turn it out. 

Decorate the sides with lobster coral, and 
pile up the top with chopped aspic, tomato, 
the lobster claws, and sprigs of endive. 

Make a handle to the basket with two thin 
pieces of celery twisted together, which may 
be curled by putting them into cold water for 
about an hour before using. 

Dish up the jelly on a green salad, with 
little clusters of chopped aspic amongst it. 

“A Recoiling Vengeance.” 

Line thinly a bomb-shaped mould with 
aspic jelly, then prepare a puree of hare as 
follows. Take ten ounces of cooked hare, 
chop it finely and pound in a mortar, add to it 
a quarter of a pint of good brown sauce, and 
half a pint of game jelly. Pass all through a 
wire sieve, and fill the mould. Put it on ice 
to set. When quite firm dip in warm water 
and turn out. 

Our illustration shows it decorated with 
tricolour ribbon and a small flag. 

Game jelly for puree .—Cut up one eschalot 
in small pieces, fry in one ounce of butter, add 
one bay-leaf and a sprig of thyme, chop up 
the game bones and put on the top, and fiy 
all about fifteen minutes. Cover with three- 
quarters of a pint of good stock, and cook 
gently for one hour. 

Remove the fat, and strain. Add half an 
ounce of glaze, and, just before using, dissolve 
in it three-quarters of an ounce of Marshall’s 
gelatine. 

“A Winning Hazard.” 

Ingredients .—Pound one pound of chicken 
with a quarter of a pint of velonte sauce and 
three-quarters of a pint of liquid aspic jelly; 
then pass through a fine wire sieve. When it 
is thickening, add three-quarters of a pint 
of stiffly-whipped cream, a pinch of cayenne 
pepper and a pinch of salt. Line some 
small card-moulds with pale clear aspic 
jelly, and decorate them like playing-cards, 
with hearts, diamonds, spades, and clubs, 
cutting the spades and clubs out of truffle 
and the hearts and diamonds out of tomato. 
Set these decorations with a little more 
jelly. Then nearly fill the little card-moulds 
with the prepared mixture of chicken, making 
it quite smooth; fill up the moulds with 
a little more jelly, and put on ice to set. 
Now take a shaped mould to hold about a 
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pint and a half, and line it thinly with aspic 
jelly. When this is set, turn out the little 
cards and slip them into the large mould, 
alternating black and red round the sides; 
now take three-quarters of a pint of spinach 
puree and add to it a quarter of a pint of 
stiffly*whipped cream and half a pint of liquid 
aspic jelly. Line the large mould about one 
inch thick with this puree t and let this set; 
take the rest of the puree of chicken and add 
to it a small tin of pate de foie gras cut up 
into small pieces ; fill up the mould with the 
mixture; pour a little more aspic on the top, 
and place on ice to set. AWien cold, turn 
out. Have one playing-card more than you 
require for the inside of the mould ; turn this 
out, and lay on the top also some small dice, 
made in square moulds and decorated with 
truffle. Garnish round the base with a little 
chopped aspic. 

“ When Leaves Were Green.” 

Ingredients. —One sponge-cake baked in 
a border mould, three ounces of pistachio 
nuts finely chopped, two ounces of angelica 
cut in very thin strips, two tablespoonfuls of 
apricot jam, one tablespoonful of grated 
chocolate. 

Method. —We mean to represent this title 
by a bird’s nest full of eggs, so we must try 
to make it as natural-looking as possible. 

First, then, pare off the mould and cut the 
parings into thin strips to represent twigs and 
straws ; put them into a warm oven to become 
biown and crisp. Brush over the cake with a 
little warm apricot jam and rollitin the chopped 
pistachio nut till it has the appearance of moss. 
Fill up the bottom of the cake with any 
pieces over, and scatter grated chocolate over 
it inside. This makes it look like the lining 
of the nest. And now arrange on the twigs 
and straws of cake and angelica as naturally 
as possible, making them stick with jam, and 
rolling some of them in pistachio nut until 
your nest is quite rough and covered with 
twigs and grasses. 

And now take three or four bantam’s eggs, 
make a hole at each end, and blow them; 
stand the shells in sawdust, and fill them from 
the hole at one end with the following 
mixture. (Standing the eggs in sawdust or 
bran prevents the mixture running out at the 
other end.) 

Filling for eggs for nest. —Take two yolks 
of eggs, half a pint of cream, one ounce of 
loaf sugar, half an ounce of gelatine, one 


There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 
There is society, where none intrudes, 

By the deep sea, and music in its roar: 

I love not man the less, but Nature more, 
From these our interviews, in which I steal 
From all I may be, or have been before, 

To mingle with the Universe, and feel 
What I can ne’er express, yet cannot all 
conceal.— Byron —“ Childe Harold .” 

Every great man is always being helped by 
everybody, for his gift is to get good out of 
all things and all persons.— Ruskin —“ Frondes 
Agrestesf p. 146. _ 

Spring has gone, and summer is here, and 
with its arrival our thoughts turn to the 
summer holidays and the pleasant trip at 
home or abroad that will await many of 
us then. Now, because it has become such 
a universal custom in England for every 


tablespoonful of curacoa. Dissolve the gela¬ 
tine in a quarter of a pint of milk; add the 
sugar. Make a custard with the yolks and 
cream ; add the gelatine, and strain. Lastly, 
stir in the curacoa, and a few drops of 
Marshall’s sap green colouring. Fill the 
egg-shells quite full with the custard, by means 
of a small funnel, and allow them to set. 
When they are quite firm, break off the shell; 
take a little moist chocolate and just fleck the 
eggs with tiny specks of chocolate. Just 
before sending to table, pour a wineglassful 
of sherry over the nest. Put the eggs in the 
nest, and send to table. 

“A House of Hidden Treasure.” 

Make some Genoese pastry thus:—Take 
six ounces of flour, six ounces of butter, eight 
ounces of castor sugar, and seven eggs. Melt 
the butter, and brush over a clean baking-tin ; 
line the tin with paper, and brush over the 
paper also. Break the eggs into a basin ; 
add the sugar, and whisk for twenty minutes 
till you have a frothy cream. When sufficiently 
beaten, stir in the flour and butter melted, 
very lightly; pour the mixture into the 
prepared tin, and bake till a golden colour. 
Then take the pastry, lay it flat on the table, 
and cut into pieces thus : two oblong pieces 
for the side-walls of your house, two rather 
larger oblong pieces for the roof, and two 
gable ends, and you will require a much larger 
piece for the floor of your house, as it must 
come about one inch beyond the walls all 
round. Cut out three or four windows in 
each side, and windows and a door at the 
end. Be very careful that each of your pairs 
match exactly in size, and that they are quite 
flat. Then return them to rather a hot oven 
for a few minutes to get quite crisp; take 
them out, and allow to get cold, being careful 
to keep them quite flat. 

Then begin to build the little house. Take 
some Royal icing and cover the floor with it 
about a quarter of an inch thick; then put 
some on the ends of the walls, and place them 
together. When all the four walls are up, 
allow the icing to get firm. Next cover the 
walls outside with white Royal icing by means 
of a plain forcer and bag. Make little 
balconies with thin strips of angelica, and 
stick these firmly into the sugar. Make green 
shutters for the windows, and a door in the 
same manner. Now spread some warm 
apricot jam on the ground round the house, 
and over it sprinkle finely-chopped pistachio 


nut and burnt almonds, also finely-chopped, 
to represent grass and gravel. And now put 
on half of the roof, and cover it thickly with 
Royal icing. This must be made a pale straw- 
colour to represent thatch. Rough it after 
having put it on with a forcer. Then put ou 
some sugared almonds rubbed in chocolate to 
represent the large stones on the thatch. Do 
the other side of your roof in the same manner, 
but do not fix it on, and your house is ready; 
and we will give the ingredients for the 
“ treasure ” hidden inside. 

For this, take three apricots, two pears, 
two ounces of cherries, two ounces of straw¬ 
berries, two bananas, one wineglassful of 
curacoa, one pint of whipped cream, one 
tablespoonful of sugar. Cut up the larger 
fruit, with a silver knife, into small pieces, 
removing the core; stone the stoned fruit; 
now make all into a macedoine , and add the 
curacoa. Now fill the little house with 
alternate layers of the macSdoine and the 
whipped cream, and put on the other side of 
the roof. 

The side of the roof is removed for serving. 
In winter, crystallised fruits may be used, when 
they must be first cooked in a syrup and 
allowed to get cold. 

“ Ships that Pass in the Night.” 

Take some small boat-shaped moulds and 
line them with cheese pastry made thus:— 
Two ounces of butter, two ounces of flour, two 
ounces of grated Parmesan cheese, yolk of 
one egg, salt and cayenne. Mix all well 
together into a stiff dough; roll out very 
thinly. Make some small triangular pieces 
of pastry as thin as note-paper, for sails. 
Also cut some small strips for masts. Place 
all these in a cool oven until they are a pale 
brown. Remove carefully from the moulds 
and allow to get cold. 

For the filling of the boats we shall require:— 
One olive to each boat, a small tin of foie gras , 
a quarter of a pint of stiffly-whipped cream, a 
pinch of cayenne pepper. Stone the olives 
carefully, and force them with foie gras. 
Place a little foie gras in the bottom of the 
boats; stand up the olive at the bow of the 
boat, and the sail and mast in the middle. 
Flavour the whipped cream with cayenne 
pepper, put into a small bag with a rose forcer, 
and fill the boat with little roses of cream over 
the foie gras to represent bales of cotton. 
Garnish with a little pale-green jelly chopped 
round. 


TRAVELLING. 

By ELIZABETH A. S. DAAVES, M.A., D.Litt. 

family that possibly can do so to go away for 
a change and rest for a few weeks in the 
summer, I should like to give a few hints 
which might enable the girls who read this 
paper to gain perhaps more real enjoyment 
and also real profit from their holiday than 
they have done hitherto. Travelling is made 
so easy now, and the facilities for it are so 
immense, that hundreds of people who, fifty 
years ago, would rarely, if ever, have quitted 
their native town or village, can now enjoy the 
inestimable privilege of visiting spots of beauty 
and interest in their own and foreign countries. 
But please notice that fifty years ago a 
“ travelled ” person would be expected to 
have learnt a good deal from his travels, to be 
able to tell of the natural beauties, the habits, 
manners, and industries of the strange lands 
he had seen, as well as having gained a wider 
knowledge of matters literary, or artistic, or 
scientific; therefore we of to-day must, in 
proportion as we have more opportunities, 


also benefit thereby and grow in spirit, mind, 
and soul by our intercourse with Nature and 
our fellow-creatures. 

Firstly, our wandering about ought to teach 
us to appreciate Nature in her different moods 
and aspects, and to feel the wonder and 
grandeur of these voiceless witnesses to God’s 
greatness. Gleaming snow-clad mountains in 
their dazzling whiteness speak of the unattain¬ 
able purity and serene immovability of God, 
and the unchangeableness of His purposes. 
They inspire one with a longing after far-seen 
ideals, of which in our busy everyday life we 
lose sight. 

Then the ever-moving, ever-changing sea 
and the wild rushing waterfalls roaring down 
and cutting a path for themselves, perhaps, 
between towering rocks—how they speak on 
one hand of man’s littleness and weakness, 
and yet on the other cause us to reverence his 
divine intelligence, which can bend and subdue 
even such mighty forces to his own use ! 
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One lesson that we can all learn from 
Nature, be it from the stars above or the 
waters below, is well expressed by Matthew 
Arnold, the lesson of “ toil unsevered from 
tranquillity—of labour that in lasting fruit 
outgrows ” the noisier schemes of men. For, 
while on earth man’s uproar mingles with his 
toil, Nature’s sleepless ministers move on, 
their glorious tasks in silence perfecting. 

It teaches us, in short, that we too have 
our little bit of work to do, and should 
do it unwearyingly and obediently, and not 
trouble ourselves as to whether our work is 
observed and admired by men, or whether it 
is done in some obscure, quiet corner—the 
quality of our work alone should be our 
concern. 

You will perhaps say that it is not neces¬ 
sary to travel in order to appreciate Nature. 
That is true, for this appreciation should 
be a constant habit with us wherever we 
be; but, when we travel, we probably see 
Nature in hitherto unseen aspects, for no 
two spots are exactly the same, and it is the 
variety and peculiar loveliness of each differ¬ 
ent garb that you must learn to reverence 
and love. 

Secondly, our historical knowledge, which 
naturally includes not only the political but 
also the artistic and literary history of a nation, 
should be developed by our travels. Too 
many people visit a country and return, 
knowing nothing except the names of the 
hotels they stayed at and the people they met, 
and perhaps a confused idea of a lot of 
churches and picture-galleries, or a dim 
impression of pretty trees and lakes. That 
kind of travelling is quite wrong—nay, more, 
it seems almost a crime to go through the 
world with eyes blinded, not by Nature, but 
by indifference. Think of Greece and Italy, 
for instance. Why, it seems almost desecra¬ 
tion that they should be visited by mere 
sightseers who have no acquaintance with 
their legendary and traditional lore, their 
soul-stirring history and their marvellous 
achievements in the domain of literature and 
art. And yet why should that be said of 
Greece and Italy more than of other old 
countries ? for it is absolutely impossible, I 
think, to really and truly get all the enjoy¬ 
ment possible out of a country unless one has 
at least some knowledge of its history. Fancy 
visiting Clermont without knowing and thus 
picturing to oneself the great assembly 
gathered there to hear the stirring words of 
Peter the Hermit, or walking through the 
Alhambra and being ignorant of what the 
Moors did in and for Spain, or looking at 
the ceiling of the Sistine chapel without 
knowing something of the painter’s life ! No, 
these grand old historic countries should be 
approached with that feeling of thankfulness 
that Byron expresses in the following words in 
“ Childe Harold ”— 

“Happier in this than mightiest bards have 
been, 

"Whose fate to distant homes confined 
their lot, 

Shall I unmoved behold the hallowed scene, 

Which others rave of, though they know 
it not ? ” 


We should, therefore, endeavour to bring to 
life again in our own imaginations the events 
or legends connected with the scenes we 
behold, and to do this we ought to do our 
reading before we start for our holiday. I 
should suggest a Baedeker first of all to give a 
good substratum of facts. These facts and 
allusions in Baedeker must be supplemented 
by poetry, some history, or book of legends, 
as the case may be, and then, if possible, get 
somebody who knows all the facts of interest 
about the place to which you are going to tell 
you about them and make you feel enthusiastic 
before you start. If you only open your 
Baedeker when you are in the place just in 
order to see “ what there is to be seen,” you 
will remember but little and benefit less, 
whereas, if you go with a mind stored with 
facts to bring to life on the spot, you will 
come back really refreshed from your holiday, 
and feeling that it forms a little green oasis of 
repose and delight in your life. 

Our imagination is, as a rule, too little 
exercised nowadays, and it will be a rest for 
the brain if for a short period we somewhat 
relax the matter-of-fact, prosaic, and practical 
contemplation of life and its duties to allow 
our imagination to lead us back into the 
realms of mediaeval days, and there meet and 
converse with the history-makers, artists, 
knights, and lovers and ladies of old. To 
give you an example—if you are going for a 
short stay on the Rhine—first read up 
Baedeker and get hold of a book of the old 
legends connected with the castles and 
churches on its banks, and the poems written, 
not only on them, but also the best-known 
ones written during the wars of 1806-1813, 
then read a short history to teach you the 
chief facts of German history in those years 
and before. If you read on these lines for a 
couple of weeks before you start, and only 
take a few of the books with you to refresh 
your memory and to read over any favourite 
passages, I feel convinced that you will return 
with the agreeable satisfaction of having grown 
to know and love at least one little corner of 
our old world. I should also like to mention 
Frances Elliott’s Diary of an Idle Woman in 
Italy , Kinglake’s Eothen, and Bulwer Lytton’s 
Athens, for those respectively about to visit 
Rome, Galilee, or Greece. Even if you are 
going to a spot, say, the fjords of Norway, or 
the Engadine of Switzerland, -where there are 
no large towns with historic associations, yet 
the old histoiy of the country, the present 
political constitution, the chief products and 
manufactures of the country are points to be 
found out beforehand. There are sure to be 
legends, too, or tales of some kind connected 
with the country. With Willson’s Guide to 
Norway and Baedeker’s Switzerland you may 
supplement your knowledge of each of these 
fascinating countries by the reading of other 
books and by personal observation. 

Thirdly and lastly, travelling should be used 
by us as a great—in fact, the principal—means 
of enlarging our sympathies and acquiring the 
power of charitable judgment. We English, 
as a nation, are too apt to look upon foreigners 
as an inferior bit of creation, in no way either 
intellectually or physically equal to ourselves. 
This feeling, which is unjust as well as absurd, 



ought to be removed by intelligent travelling, 
for if travelling abroad does not help us to 
have readier sympathy with people of different 
views and aims from our own, why, then, in 
sooth, we had better stay in our own little 
island, and not offend and hurt others by 
going amongst them and utterly disregarding 
their prejudices and sensibilities. It makes 
one feel sorry that English people are so 
censorious to others. But, alas ! we do not 
show ourselves in a favourable light out of our 
own countiy, and are too often wanting in due 
courtesy and fine feeling, though we are never 
slow in loudly blaming the want of it in others. 
The most evident proof of this is the way in 
which we make merry over and laugh alt a 
foreigner who speaks bad English, whereas a 
Frenchman or German would never even 
smile, if possible, at the most atrocious 
specimen of their language as spoken by 
strangers. We should, in travelling, try to 
observe the qualities and characteristics of 
other nationalities which give them their 
individuality, and may, somewhat to our loss, 
be wanting in us. Notice the thrifty and 
saving spirit of the French peasant, who bends 
his mind primarily to scraping together a 
“ dot ” for each of his daughters, compared to 
the shiftlessness of our English agricultural 
labourers. In Germans, again, do not confine 
yourself to ridiculing their outward heaviness, 
but observe their dogged perseverance, their 
invincible desire to learn, and the unselfish 
devotion to knowledge shown by many of 
their men of science. In Norwegians their 
good carriage and deportment, in Switzerland 
the generally high standard of education, in 
Greeks their marvellous savoir faire and 
courtesy in little matters, may be admired. 
These I give as examples of what I mean by 
trying to notice what is praiseworthy, instead 
of only blaming what is ugly, in non-English 
persons. Travel with an open mind and a 
charitable eye; remember that, as a change of 
food is good for our physical health, so a 
change of companions and ways of thought 
may be equally beneficial to our intellectual 
and moral nature. Do not start with the 
foregone conclusion that every country which 
does not invariably provide an eight o’clock 
breakfast of “ tea, toast, and bacon ” is not fit 
for habitation. Coffee, and rolls, and honey 
are a pleasant substitute occasionally. 

Further, if you find some habits and 
institutions very different from our own, see 
whether the different climate or the bygone 
histoiy of the country accounts for them. Try 
to get to know the tastes of this foreign 
people, also the arts they chiefly cultivate, in 
what they take most pride. 

It is by travelling in the way I have faintly 
endeavoured to indicate, by preparing one’s 
mind beforehand to appreciate, and love, and 
search out all of interest in a place, and then 
entering it with courtesy and charitable 
judgment in one’s heart and actions, and an 
eye ever observant of all beauty and picturesque- 
ncss in nature or man, that we shall come back 
to our home with views broader and more 
tolerant, and with our memory stored with 
sweet recollections of pleasant scenes and 
pleasant people, that it will be a continual 
delight to talk and think over in after life. 
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A LETTER TO SOUTH AFRICA. 


By IDA LEMON. 


Yes, I’ve written tu Tummas. That was a 
rum jaab,* that was, and I didn’t think at the 
first I could ha dune it. But Tummas he 
tuke and wrote tu me, and when I made out 
that my lad hadn’t been shot by them savage 
black Boers, nor yet shut up in one of them 
sieges they tell of, eating of horse’s flesh, and 
that when he’d been brought up on good pork 
tu home, my heart was that grateful I could 
have set and cried, and for that matter I did 
drop a tear when I come tu “ Your lovin’ son, 
Tummas,” and who that was a mother, let 
alone a widder, wouldn’t ? for I never reared 
any but Tummas. There was four of them 
buried when Tummas was born, and it come 
nateral I should set store by him, and fur 
t’ matter of that I wish he had taken to the 
land, and not been so set on goin’ for a 
soldier. 

Well, t’ letter came. T’ poastman brought 
it as I was a-gettin’ my breakfast, and he 
stayed tu help me read it, and that’s how it is 
they knew at t’ rectory and all raownd t’ 
plaace that Tummas he was safe, almost 
as sune as I knew that myself. For 
when I tuke my letter to read to this 
one and that one, they all knew it was 
come and was rait glad tu. 

Well, I read it, and I read it till I 
knew it without lukin’ at t’ writing, and 
when t’ evening came and I was shut 
in and had had my cup of tea, I says it 
all over to myself out loud like as if it 
was speakin’, from “Dear muther” tu 
“ Your loving Tummas.” And I tried 
tu pretend it was not t’ letter but 
Tummas hisself saying of them words, 
and that thought it set me all achin’ and 
longin’ for my boy till the pain at my 
heart was like a fierce gnawing. And 
I’ve noticed that, when it come tu that 
there sort of twilight which isn’t raitly 
afternoon and isn’t raitly evening, pain’ll 
seize you if you’re paarted from them 
you luve. It have druv me to the 
churchyard many a time after them little 
ones was gone—and after my man was 
drowned—but there, what’s t’ use of 
lukin’ back ? Anyways, I wanted Tum¬ 
mas, I wanted tu see him in them 
clothes they say is t’ colour of a ploughed 
field before t’ rain have cum ; I wanted 
to scold him a bit for getting of them 
spoiled, for man and boy and baber too, 
for that matter, there never was such a 
fellow for tearing his clothes as my Tummas, 
and I take it his khaki uniform’ll need 
patching suner than any of ’em. 

Yes, I wanted tu see him, I wanted tu see 
him real bad, and at last when it got onbear- 
able I tuke on that I was a talkin’ to him, 
telling him how things was with me, just as 
he was telling how they was with him, and 
then t’ thaowt cum tu me, “ Why not answer 
his latter ? Rait tu him. That’ll ease yow, 
woman,” something seem tu say. 

Well, that staggered me at first. I hadn’t 
written a letter not for forty years nor more, 
and I wasn’t much of a scholard then, for the 
teaching in my day wasn’t like it is now, and 
my mother had seven and was a widder— 
widders sometimes runs in families, I think— 
and she’d something else fur me tu do than 
waste my time schuling. It isn’t much writing 
I’ve had tu do. And when I tuke in a bit 
of washing and there was slips of bills tu 
write, Tummas he done them for me ; and 
when I kep’ a pig and wanted tu know if t’ 
parson’s wife would be so kaind as tu taake 

* Difficulty. 


a piece of pork off me, Tummas he wrote 
that tu. 

Still I’m not so old but I have a bit of 
sperrit left, and “ Better late than never,” I 
say. “If I haven’t learnt much before I’ll 
begin now. I’ll rait tu Tummas.” And I felt 
better tu onst.* 

Well, I ran next door, and Mrs. Barnes she 
lent me a pen, and I found a bottle of dried 
ink that mixed very nice with a drop of hot 
water tu it, and among some of them old 
writin’ books of Tummas’s that I’ve always 
kep’ there was some paper. And there, when 
at last I’d got all ready I was fair trembling 
with excitement, and my cheeks was hot, and 
I couldn’t hardly hold that fule of a pen. 

But, tho’ I was a bit stiff like, I managed it 
at last. And then I wondered what I should 
write, for it wasn’t likely I could put down a 
half nor a quarter of all that was in my heart, 
even if I’d knew’d t’ way. Oh, dear ! oh, dear! 
I can pity them that wants tu see and is blind, 



LIZA. 

and wants tu go and is laim, and wants to 
talk and is dumb; for it was more laik them 
laast I was myself when I traid to write tu 
Tummas. 

But at last the thowt cum tv me I mait 
copy his letter, at any rate so far as t’ paart 
which goes “ My dear muther. I hope this 
fainds yow well as t’ leaves me at present.” 
There, and so I did, slow laik, followin’ his 
words careful, till mine luked quite laik his’n, 
and I bethought me tu alter “mother” into 
“Tummas,” and “So far so gude,” I says. 
But further I couldn’t get, not if that was 
ever so. I thowt perhaps I’d faind some of 
them words I wanted in t’ Bible, or t’ prayer 
buke, or among t’ hymns I knowed. But that 
was late and I was tired, and I got quite 
muddled and moidered with it all, and I 
couldn’t make no headway. And, t’ laast, I 
must have fallen asleep, for t’ next I knowd it 
was morning, and t’ candle burnt rait out, and 
the table all littered wi’ them bukes and stuff, 
and my head was achin’ fit to split, and I was 
rait thankful I was no scholard, for that seem 

* At once. 


tu me that’s harder wurk than scrubbing and 
baaking and even than washing blankets, and 
how anyone can go fur to write a whole buke 
beats me holler. 

Well, I never was one tu begin a thing and 
not tu finish it, and I was still anxious tu 
write tu Tummas, so at t’ laast in I goes tu 
Mrs. Barnes. 

Now, Mrs. Barnes’s Liza haven’t left schule 
many years, and she’ve been tu service, and 
she charnst tu be home for her holidays. 

“ Liza,” I sez, “ come yow in when yow are 
through helping yor mother and help me, like 
a gude girl.” 

“ What is it yow want, Mrs. Gray ? ” says 
she, for she sometimes come in and lend me a 
hand a bit. She’s a gude girl, is Liza. 

“ It’s that letter, gurl,” I say. “ I want 
yow tu write tu Tummas.” 

“ Me write tu Tummas ? ” she say, and goes 
red all in a minute. 

“ Yes,” I says, sort of sharp like. “ I want 
yow tu write fur me, Liza.” 

“Very well, Mrs. Gray,” she say, 
gentle. “I’ll cum in this noontime.” 

I set thinking a bit when I got back, 
fur I’m not so old as to forget what 
maaks a gurl go red and queer laik 
when a man’s name is mentioned sud- 
dent, and it come on me with a sort of 
shock. But there, I thinks, after a 
bit, I’ll leave it alone. If my Tummas 
come back safe, it’s not me that’ll 
stand between them. .She’s a gude girl, 
and she’ll make him a gude wife, and 
it’s many a heartache she must be 
having, poor child, if she luve him and 
him away. 

So when she cum in and sets down, 
quite eager, like— 

“ Liza,” I say, “ I’m rait tired ”— 
which was true enough—“ and I don’t 
feel I know how to lay out my thorts 
proper. Go yow on with that letter 
I’ve begun, and tell t’ lad how sore we 
miss him, and how we hope he’ll get 
his Victorious Cross and not get his 
feet wet, nor keep on damp clothes, 
seeing he’s had t’ rheumatiz, and say 
t’whole village’ll make him welcome 
when he come home, and that Billy 
Rates’s banns was published t’ laast 
Sunday, and that Mrs. Peart has gone 
to t’ Union. And say ort else as yow 
think t’ lad will laik to hear, and when 
it’s written read it o’er tu me. But there’s 
one thing doan’t yow go fur to do, fur I can 
do that myself, and that’s tu write ‘muther.’ 
You may say ‘yor luving,’ but doan’t yow 
write ‘ muther.’ ” 

And wi’ that I dozed off, and when I woke 
up if there wasn’t Liza with a cup of tea ready 
fur me, and her face all rosy and her eyes 
bright. 

“Drink yow that,” she says, “Mrs. Gray, 
and I’ll read yow yor letter.” 

And she did, and a real nice letter that was, 
and I was glad tu think I’d managed it so 
well, so I sets up to the table, and signs it 
“Muther ” careful. 

But after, I lukes raound at Liza, and I 
sez— 

“ Liza, yow may add on as how yow have 
helped me.” 

And Liza she flush up, and put a message 
at the end. 

So there it is. The letter is writ and 
poasted, and I think that’ll be a comfort tu 
the boy tu get it, and it’s been a comfort tu 
me tu write it, and I think it’s been a comfort 
tu Liza tu add a word tu it. 
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THE SOUL’S AWAKENING. 

By HEPER J. MILES. 


I cannot sing! 

My heart is sad and weary ; 

How can I sing the Lord’s song in a strange land ? 
Discordant ring 
From every cave and eyrie 
Their cries who wait my sinking on the sand! 

But I can cling! 

How can he fall who holds a Father’s hand ? 


I cannot cope 

With sin and shame and sorrow, 

That mock my fears and haunt my devious way 
In forms that grope 
And loom upon the morrow 
In shadows lengthening out from day to day; 
But I can hope! 

Salvation comes however far away! 


I look above, 

And in the East, descrying, 

I see the shimmer of the daybreak shine; 

And lo ! a dove— 

Across the desert flying— 

Swoops down and nestles in this heart of mine ; 
And I can love! 

And love will live when all things else decline. 



THE END CROWNS ALL. 

By HELEN MARION BURNSIDE. 


CHAPTER I. 

“ for Charlie’s sake.” 

“ Trust me all in all, or not at all.” 

Tennyson. 


“ At last, lone.” 

“ You may well say at last, Keith. I 
feared that after all we might be unable to 
exchange a word.” 

lone ITeriot left her hand confidingly in the 
grasp of a tall young man who had emerged 
from the shadow of a curtain, and greeted her 
with restrained eagerness. She did not even 
resist when he drew her gently into a small 
conservatory behind them, for these two were 
affianced lovers. 

“ You saw me, then ? ” 

“Yes—the moment you entered the room. 
Oh, Keith, it is a terrible risk for us to 
meet like this, I can only give you a moment. 
Aunt has gone down to supper, but she 
will not be long, and she must not see us 
together.” 

“ Don’t worry yourself, dear. Mrs. Lons¬ 
dale does not know me by sight, and oh, lone, 
this must be our farewell—it may be for 
years ! ” 

The young man’s voice broke, and the girl’s 
sweet face paled for a moment as she met his 
sorrowful gaze. 


“Then you have really accepted this ap¬ 
pointment ? ” she asked hurriedly. 

“ Yes, and I start within a week; it is too 
good a thing to be thrown away, it may mean 
everything to us. Sweetheart, if ever a man 
succeeded in winning fortune, I will be that 
man. She shall smile on me for your love’s 
dear sake. You will be true to me, lone ? ” 
went on the low, earnest tones. “ You will 
give me my chance ? ” 

“Have I not promised, Keith—once for all 
—and did not my dear father sanction and 
bless our betrothal ? Trust me, dear—let us 
only trust each other, and all will be well.” 
She held out both her small gloved hands to 
him with a brave smile as she spoke. 

“ We can at least write to each other,” he 
whispered, drawing hei into a brief but fervent 
embrace. 

“Yes, but not too often. Ah, Keith, we 
have still much to be thankful for. Even this 
meeting to-night is unexpected. How did 
you get here ? ” 

“Oh, West brought me—I asked him to. 
You happened to say you would be here. One 
is safe in such a big crush. Sweetheart, you’ll 
not let that Mrs. Worldly Wiseman of an aunt 
of yours part us with her schemes.” 

“ Never, never! But here she comes. Oh, 
Keith, good-bye, dear! Whatever you may 
hear, trust me as I shall trust you.” 


“ God bless you, lone,” murmured the 
young man, slowly releasing her hand, and 
lone, hiding her trembling lips with her fan, 
stepped back into the ball-room and sank into 
her former place on a sofa at the side of a 
gorgeous and somewhat somnolent-looking 
dowager, just as her aunt appeared on the arm 
of a gentleman, a certain Captain Scott, who, 
as the wealthy younger son of an earl, stood 
high in her favour. 

“ Oh, there you are, Ione^” said Mrs. Lons¬ 
dale briskly. “ Why, how fagged you look, 
child. Captain Scott, will you take my niece, 
Miss Heriot, down to supper.” 

“ Pweasure, I’m shaw,” drawled the Captain, 
and as lone left the room on his arm, Keith 
Calvert stepped into it from the conserva¬ 
tory, and following them downstairs, left the 
house. 

“ I could not endure to stand aside and see 
her dance with other men,” he muttered to 
himself as he strode along the pavement, “ my 
pretty lone—my darling girl. God spare us 
both for brighter times.” 

Meanwhile, Captain Scott waited assiduously 
on lone’s supposed needs, and expressed him¬ 
self as deeply chagrined at his want of 
success. 

“ Twy a gwass ot phiz—do now, Miss 
Heriot,” he said in his most persuasive manner. 
“ ’Pou my word, you want picking up, you 
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know—been goin’ the pace a bit too fast, I 
dessay.” 

“ Indeed, no, Captain Scott,” replied lone, 
smiling faintly, as she drew on her gloves ; 
and her companion, after a futile attempt to 
establish a flirtation, piloted her back to her 
aunt’s side. 

lone Heriot was the adopted daughter of 
Mrs. Lonsdale, a half-sister of her mother’s, 
a rich and worldly widow. The sudden death 
of her father (the vicar of a poor north country 
arish, whose right hand she had been) left 
er and her crippled young brother Charlie 
homeless, and almost penniless. A nomina¬ 
tion to a hospital for incurables had been 
offered to the poor little lad, who, spoilt and 
petted as he had been, had an unconquerable 
objection to a plan which would involve 
separation from the sister who had mothered 
him so patiently and tenderly ever since he 
could remember. lone was thoroughly well- 
educated, and had fine musical abilities, so 
that she had no fear of not being able to earn 
a livelihood, as far as she herself was con¬ 
cerned. If only she need not part from 
Charlie—there lay the sting of her poverty— 
but such a parting seemed inevitable. Her 
hope was to find a situation as governess in 
the neighbourhood of the hospital; the little 
boy would, she knew, receive the best of care 
and nursing there, and if only he had her 
frequent visits to look forward to, the move 
once accomplished, he would no doubt be 
happy enough. 

But no arguments would induce Charlie to 
take this view of the matter. He “ hated the 
sight of sick people and cripples,” he sobbed ; 
he would be miserable there, and would sooner 
die at once than consent to go to such a 
dreadful place. And then he would cling to 
his sister with his poor weak arms, in a passion 
of despair terrible to see, which would leave 
him weak and feverish for days. 

Thus the time was rapidly approaching 
when lone and her brother must leave the 
home of their birth, and still nothing definite 
had been decided. Keith Calvert, a young 
engineer, to whom, with the full approval of 
her father, lone had betrothed herself, was 
eager that the difficult question should be 
solved by an immediate marriage with himself, 
promising with impulsive generosity that 
Charlie should always share their home and 
fortunes. He could earn sufficient for them 
all, he argued; but he was only the younger 
son of a heavily-burdened country squire, who 
had much ado to make ends meet, and Keith 
had nothing in the world but his warm true 
heart, strong arms, and clever brains to offer 
the girl of his choice. But he was not afraid, 
he declared; his foot was already on the 
ladder of success, and he could command some 
influence. He was in a fairly good berth 
even now; so let them take rooms in a 
cottage within reach of his work, and they 
three would be as happy together as the day 
was Jong. But lone would not hear of this, 


though she owned that the plan had its 
temptations. 

“It would just ruin you, Keith,” she said. 
“You would be handicapped at the very 
outset of your career, burdened by Charlie 
and me. No—cruel as it seems to my darling 
Charlie, I feel it to be my duty to accept this 
offer for him ; then I can easily shift for my¬ 
self, and in a few years’ time things may look 
different. So we must be content to trust 
each other and just work and wait.” 

While affairs were still undecided, Mrs. 
Lonsdale had appeared on the scene with her 
offer of adoption, which she afterwards, with 
some reluctance, extended to Charlie. She 
had for many years lost sight of her brother- 
in-law and his family. She was a childless 
woman, and had for some time been con¬ 
sidering the advisability of securing for herself 
the companionship of some bright young girl 
whom she might eventually adopt as a 
daughter, when a casual acquaintance men¬ 
tioned to her the straits to which lone 
Heriot was reduced by her father’s death, and 
by recalling to her mind the relationship in 
which she stood to the penniless girl, who 
was, she heard, one likely to do her every 
credit from a social point of view, led her to 
seek out her niece and lay before her a pro¬ 
posal of adoption. Charlie she had not taken 
into account; in fact, she scarcely knew of 
his existence. 

lone, however, stoutly refused to be pro¬ 
vided for and to live in luxury while her 
afflicted young brother fretted his heart out 
in a hospital for incurables, or even “ under 
the charge of some kind people in a farm¬ 
house,” as Mrs. Lonsdale once proposed as 
an alternative, and it was finally decided that 
Charlie should share his sister’s home. 

“ There is plenty of room in the house, and 
I keep plenty of servants. And the boy can 
have a tutor, of course ; so, after all, it will not 
make much difference to me,” concluded Mrs. 
Lonsdale, with easy-going liberality. 

Then the subject of lone’s engagement to 
Keith Calvert had been mooted, and was 
dismissed by the worldly lady in the airiest 
manner. 

“ Such an early entanglement is a pity,” 
she remarked. “But a beggarly younger son 
—a young engineering fellow with his way to 
make in the world- My dear lone, how¬ 

ever estimable this young man may be, you 
must see that the thing is absurd. It is a 
match that I could not for a moment consider 
seriously for my daughter, and that is the 
position I desire you to fill. No, no, child ; 
you have every possibility before you, and you 
must marry a man such as I approve.” 

“ But, aunt, I love Keith. I have promised 
to marry him, and my dear father sanctioned 
the engagement. I cannot give him up.” 

“Well, well, I daresay it seemed suitable 
then ; circumstances were altogether different. 
But now, lone, my dear, put such nonsense 
out of your head, and instead of quarrelling 


The word recreation is one that really explains 
itself, for it means literally to re-create, to be 
born anew, to be inspired afresh, to be 
reinvigorated. 

At the present period of the world’s history 
anyone who could discover a philtre for 
recreation would indeed be a witch endowed 
with a blessing, and would certainly make her 
fortune. Nature cannot have her laws wholly 
disregarded for long, and overwrought human 


RECREATION 

By LADY HAMILTON. 

beings require more than a drop of any 
elixir vDf recreation to invigorate their jaded 
limbs and tired brains nowadays. 

“ All work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy,” no doubt, but all play and no work 
produces a like result. Therefore we arrive at 
the conclusion that variety and change are 
the main elements that have the effect of 
recreation. 

Nature’s law of eternal change which goes 


with your bread and butter for a mere girlish 
fancy, be wise and put no difficulty in the 
way of accepting the home I offer you—for 
Charlie’s sake if not for your own.” 

“For Charlie’s sake!” lone would have 
done much for her young brother, but not 
even for him might Keith’s claims be set 
aside. 

“ If I come to you, aunt, it must be on the 
understanding that I adhere to my engage¬ 
ment,” she said steadily. 

“ Well, well, child,” returned Mrs. Lons¬ 
dale, who had little faith in the girl’s 
constancy under such temptations as she 
intended to place in her way, and who had 
also set her heart on carrying out her scheme 
of adoption, “we will not quarrel about such 
a silly piece of business. Only promise me that 
you will have no meetings, make no appoint¬ 
ments with this young man whilst under my 
roof, and I’ll say no more. I know if you 
give me your word, I can depend on you to 
keep it ‘ for Charlie’s sake,’ ” she repeated 
meaningly, for the astute lady had discovered 
that Charlie was a sure weapon in her hand for 
bending lone to her wishes. 

And so matters were left. lone and her 
brother were soon established in Mrs. Lons¬ 
dale’s luxurious house on Campden Hill, and 
were treated with the utmost kindness and 
consideration, and the girl kept her promise, 
so that from the day she entered her aunt’s 
house until this evening, she and Keith 
Calvert had never met face to face. Mrs. 
Lonsdale had either entirely forgotten the 
circumstance of her niece’s engagement, or 
regarded it as totally unimportant, or she 
believed lone to have forgotten, for she never 
alluded to the matter in any way. 

But she took care to surround the girl with 
the most attractive of th tjeunesse doree of her 
large and ever-increasing circle, and to fill her 
days with new and absorbing interests. The 
young people, however, kept up a regular 
correspondence, and lone was therefore aware 
that a lucrative post as superintendent of some 
mining operations in India had been offered 
to Keith, which would, as he said, be the 
making of him, and she herself had urged him 
to accept it. “ If I could only leave England 
openly engaged to you with your aunt’s 
consent, I would not hesitate for a moment. 
Don’t you think she would see things in a 
different light if I call and lay my prospects 
before her ? ” wrote Keith hopefully. But no 
one knew better than lone the utter futility of 
such hope. “ It will do more harm than good 
to remind her of our engagement,” she had 
replied to him that very morning. “Believe 
me, I am acting for the best. Only trust me 
and be patient, dear Keith. You know how 
gladly I would follow your fortunes as far as I 
am myself concerned, but for your own sake, 
for Charlie’s sake, I must be prudent,” and 
then, not dreaming of so unexpected a meet¬ 
ing, she had bidden him a loving farewell. 

(To be continued .) 


on in this world, bringing about spring, 
summer, autumn and winter, takes the same 
kind of course in man’s system and brain, 
and the changes and variety we experience are 
the most necessary factors with which the 
health of the human being has to reckon. 
The great goddess of recreation, whom most 
of us are ready to recognise, is “ tired Nature’s 
sweet restorer, balmy sleep.” 

But the handmaidens of the great goddess 
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are many, and it is their work to so fatigue 
the physical and mental faculties of man that 
the soft veil of refreshing sleep shall cover him 
at nightfall and endue him with fresh strength 
for the struggle of life next day. 

In the present life of pressure in w’ork, recre¬ 
ation must needs play a large part, wherefore 
the concerts, lecture-rooms and physical cul¬ 
ture classes all find favour in that busy centre 
of life—London—and other large towns. 

Different bodies of workers take their 
recreation differently. For instance, the 
young nurses of a certain hospital in which I 
was much interested wanted, when their work 
was over, not to lie down and rest, but to 
romp or dance or play some game needing 
physical exertion. 

Nature with them was plainly indicating 
that a fresh set of muscles and another line of 
brain-powder should be brought into play. In 
the same way w^e find in our Girls’ Night 
Clubs that the laundry-girls and factory-girls 
are ready to drill, or sing, or dance, or do 
something active: and it is exceptional when 
they prefer to sew' or sit down quietly. 
Whatever are our daily avocations, we should 
try to have some special interest -wholly out¬ 
side them. 

There are certain things we do in the name 
of recreation that may depress rather than 
raise the spirits. 

Most of us have some taste in which -we 
find refreshment, and every taste we cultivate 
that gives it is of the utmost value to the 
mind. A definite purpose in the form of 
recreation does not diminish its usefulness, it 
rather strengthens and inspires the individual 
to more definite aims in his or her daily 
work. The ideal set before woman in this 
now dying century, that she must be sweet 
and serviceable and for ever devoted to 
domesticity, rather tended to make her feel 
that recreation was waste of time, and any 
pleasure undertaken on her own account and 
entirely for her own pleasure was not quite in 
order. And yet there might have been 
few r er tears, fewer broken hearts, and less 
weariness of the flesh, had our great-grand¬ 
mothers and our great-great-grandmothers 
insisted on their hours of recreation. But 
autres temps , autres moeurs , and times were 
different then. 

We of this generation may on the whole be 
said to have fallen on good times from the 
point of view of recreation, for it is thoroughly 
recognised that women are tolerably free 
agents and that their lives are their own, and 
that the mere fact of their sex does not 
demand that they shall be legislated for and 
wholly dominated, as appears to have been the 
case in earlier times. 

Liberty, however, does not spell licence, and 
the condition that permits a choice of careers 
or callings to women opens up an infinite 
choice of means of recreation. It is strangely 
interesting to watch and note the various ways 
in which various people find their recreations, 
and what is “ sauce for the goose is not invari¬ 
ably sauce for the gander,” but rather what is 
“one man’s meat is another man’s poison.” 
Therefore no law can be laid down as to the 
line of recreation for each individual, except in 
the widest sense. 

Most of us, alas! are restrained from 
exactly following out our real strong inclina¬ 
tions as to hobbies and pastimes by reason of 
expense or want of sufficient leisure ; and the 
girl who would be a mighty huntress, did 
means permit, takes her pleasure on a bicycle 
at a paper-chase, instead of on a horse across 
timber. The embryo artist who has talent, 


but neither time nor means to cultivate it as 
she would, may still gain much refreshment 
by drawing in her spare time—sketching from 
nature when opportunity offers, and failing 
both, she can study any pictures that come in 
her way and particularly copies in any 
“ medium ” of well-known pictures. 

Most of us are agreed that half a loaf is 
better than no bread, and it is only to the 
exceptional few that whole loaves are given. 
Therefore what the young need to grasp and 
to grasp resolutely and uncomplainingly is 
the grave truth that all life is a condition of 
compromise and mostly of half loaves. In 
order to make life really happy and successful, 
from the standpoint of goodness, which brings 
happiness, we must accept the goods the gods 
provide with a cheery gratitude, even though 
we are sadly conscious that they are but the 
half or quarter loaves, and that we want the 
whole loaves, and know ourselves to be 
thoroughly capable of dealing with them—if 
we only could capture them. 

It happens not infrequently that where the 
pressure of life bears hardest, there, there is 
the least power of taking recreation, and in 
such cases I would counsel persistent patient 
effort. 

Oblige yourself to take an interest in some 
one subject, or object, quite outside and 
foreign to the daily work. Relax no effort to 
strengthen your interest on other lines than 
those in which you are led by your daily work. 

Fatigue and ennui may be greatly dimin¬ 
ished by a steady pursuit of wholly fresh fields 
of thought or action. At first it hardly seems 
worth while to make an effort. The interest 
of the effort is not sufficiently apparent for 
some time to warrant the trouble of continu¬ 
ance. But still I would urge perseverance. 
Interest which becomes all-absorbing is often 
found to be a plant of show growth, and my 
experience has been that the cases of ardent 
interests, heaven-born in their fulness, are 
extremely rare. 

One aspect of recreation we may consider 
at this juncture is its physical value and its 
mental value. The mind and the body act 
and react on each other, and it is somewhat 
difficult to determine where their interests 
diverge. But so long as the mind is thoroughly 
interested, even the exhaustion that over-work 
produces is scarcely felt. We have to learn 
to know ourselves and to find out, like a 
clever physician, what is our surest source of 
recreation. 

We women have always one resource, the 
needle, and though it is said to be out of 
date or not up to date to care for it, still where 
the life is busy, necessitating brain-work and 
activity of the limbs as well, it is yet to some 
of us a sweet relief to sit down and do a “ bit 
of sewing.” 

To design and draw your own patterns for 
embroidering is most interesting, and to colour 
with the needle flowers, either arranged natu¬ 
rally or conventionally as to design, brings into 
play the power of observation, the art of 
drawing, the knowledge of colouring, to say 
nothing of the interest that comes from any¬ 
thing which we ourselves have created. 

Wood-caning is a hobby that many people 
follow with great pleasure. Brasswork and 
book-binding and handicrafts that admit of 
the brain-power being practically and visibly 
expressed, are among the useful forms of 
recreation. 

Further, all studies that recreate the mind 
and freshen its powers for the main calling of 
life are helpful. Apparently a fresh interest 
or a fresh study gives to some temperaments 


such recreation that a mere cessation from 
work cannot give. 

To some natures rest means rust, and to 
deprive them of their ordinaiy work, if they 
have no special resource, seems harder than to 
take away their lives. We are mainly creatures 
of habit, and what we train ourselves to is 
bound to become a part of ourselves, and the 
very interest which we thought good to culti¬ 
vate in the first instance from a sense of duty 
is found, after many years, to have become 
probably the joy of our lives and the source of 
our surest recreation. It might have been a 
truer title to this paper to have called it 
“ Hobbies,” because the hobbies of people’s 
lives are their recreation, and they somehow 
naturally fall into doing the things that give 
them pleasure. From the pursuit of our 
hobbies we derive recreation, but they always 
seem to be instinctively found, whereas 
methods of recreation seem to be more thought 
out from a sense of duty or necessity. It has 
always been borne in upon my mind as greater 
experience of life is attained, how little we 
can tell, in either the average man or woman, 
what will be their later developments. All 
one’s experience seems to point to the fact that 
we must take ourselves in hand and often 
prepare for many things which give us no seen 
results but are of immense value in the forma¬ 
tion of character, and by determined applica¬ 
tion that which we apparently on the surface 
have no taste for may through force of circum¬ 
stances or training become one of our surest 
sources of recreation. 

I have heard it so often quoted, “ Oh, there 
is no time to begin anything, therefore I 
don’t care to take it up.” Well, doubtless 
that is true in a measure in these busy days. 
But the great thing is to start and make the 
beginning; you will then be surprised to find 
how easily the thread is picked up by the 
force of habit and really how little time you 
lose because there isn’t time enough to make 
it worth your while to take up things. 

The pleasant cheery strong spirits do come 
as “a boon and a blessing,” and nothing 
promotes a happy condition of mind and a 
sound attitude towards life generally as the 
power of enjoying thorough recreation. To 
be refreshed and reinvigorated and daily 
renewed is the secret of a happy life even 
accompanied with thorough hard work. It 
was Dr. Dodderidge who said, when asked 
why he didn’t rest, that he should have all 
Eternity to rest in. Perhaps he was right, for 
the work of long ago was not the like strain 
that it is to-day. The gift of life is a precious 
gift, but health must go with it to make it as 
full and as complete as it ought to be, and in 
order to achieve this state we have to cultivate 
the art of recreation. We must learn to know 
ourselves and our needs and our tastes, and 
endeavour to keep this beautiful gift of life as 
sound and perfect as may be. Whether the 
days of our sojourn be few and evil or many 
and happy, our business is to live the time 
through with courage and hope, and to this 
end our seasons and habits of recreation will 
play no mean part. 

Perhaps, in closing this set of papers, it 
may be well to add that no millennium will 
be found this side the grave, and the advice 
“if you can’t be happy, it is well to contrive 
to be as happy as you can,” is sound enough. 
Much depends on ourselves and our own 
attitude of mind. To have been bora a 
woman is a grave responsibility, and the result 
of the years given to us is very much what we 
choose it shall be. Let us choose that from 
start to finish we try to be in earnest. 
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MY MUSEUM OF EASTERN CURIOS. 

By Mrs. BRIGHTWEN, Author of “Rambles With Nature Students,” etc. 


PART XI. 

The Pomegranate 
(Puntea Granatum). 

For more than twenty years past a pome¬ 
granate has flourished in my garden. It has 
required only the slight protection of a few 
pine-branches to shelter it successfully from 



winter frosts. It was planted as a small 
shrub in an angle of the south wall of the 
house, and now that it has attained the height 
of eighteen feet, it clothes one side of the 
diniug-room window with a mass of vivid 
greenery. Our cold climate will not admit of 
its maturing fruit, but each year the tree 
produces a few of its exquisite scarlet buds 
and flowers which appear in August and 
frequently remain upon the pink-tinged twigs 
until after the leaves have turned to a golden 
yellow, and have even begun to form a richly- 
coloured carpet beneath the tree. 

The pomegranate is a native of Persia and 
is cultivated throughout the tropics. The tree 
appears to have been brought from Carthage 
by the Romans; its Latin name refers to the 
bright pink grains or seeds of which the fruit 
consists. 

Very early in Scripture history we read of 
the golden bells and pomegranates which 
adorned the high priest’s robe (Ex. xxviii. 33). 



When the spies explored the land of 
Canaan they brought pomegranates as well as 
grapes from the fertile valleys of Eshcol 
(Num. xiii. 23). 

We may perceive that instead of its being 
only a shrub as with us, in Palestine the 
pomegranate becomes a well-grown tree, 
since we read that King Saul when in 
Gibeah “tarried under a pomegranate tree” 
(1 Sam. xiv. 2). 

The juice of the fruit is much esteemed in 
the East as a cooling beverage, and is alluded 
to by King Solomon (Cant. viii. 2). 

The rind of the fruit is used in the 
preparation of Morocco leather, and being 
powerfully astringent it is put to various 
medicinal uses in Eastern countries. 

A pomegranate fruit, if slowly and 
thoroughly dried before the fire, will retain 
its shape and colour, and can then be placed 
amongst our Palestine specimens. 


A Palestine Sling. 

The sling appears to have been one of the 
most ancient weapons used in warfare. 



EASTERN SLING. 


As far back as 1400 B.c. we read in the 
book of Judges of “ seven hundred chosen 
men left-handed; every one could sling 
stones at an hair-breadth and not miss ” 
(Judges xx. 16). 

Pliny ascribes the invention of slings to the 
Phoenicians. 

The mounted slingers in the Grecian armies 
appear to have used formidable pellets of lead 
weighing as much as three or four ounces 
instead of stones, and their slings had three 
instead of two cords. 

The slingers usually preceded the army, and 
began the battle by their showers of stones or 
lead pellets. 

In a country like Palestine, where stones 
exist in abundance and deep valleys and 
gorges must often have separated opposing 
armies, this kind of weapon would have been 
of essential service. 



PALESTINE WATCHER’S LODGE. 


The toy slings used by lads in our own 
country consist of a piece of leather to which 
two long pieces of string are attached, but my 
Palestine sling, although similar in size and 
shape, is formed of strong woollen cords 
woven together, with plaited strings of the 
same material, probably camel’s hair from its 
grey colour and extreme toughness. 

Dr. Thomson speaks of these slings being 
used at the present day by young boys living 
on Mount Hermon. “ The lads collect on 
opposite sides of a gorge and fight desperate 
battles with their slings. 

“ They chase one another from cliff to cliff, 
as in real warfare, until one of the parties 
gives way and retreats up the mountain. 

“I have seen the air almost darkened by 
their ringing, whizzing pebbles, and so many 
accidents occur that the authorities have often 
to interfere to abolish this rude sport.” 

Eastern shepherds would naturally have 
constant practice with the sling in defending 
their flocks from the attacks of wild animals. 
Hence would arise David’s dexterity and 
success in slaying Goliath, yet we must not 
fail to observe how from first to last David 
rightly ascribes his victory over the giant to 
God’s power exerted ou His servant’s behalf 
(1 Sam. xvii. 37, 45, 46, 47). 


A Lodge in a Garden of Cucumbers. 
Some knowledge of Eastern life and climate 
is needed to enable us to understand the 
reference in the first chapter of the prophet 
Isaiah to “ a lodge in a garden of cucumbers.” 

We, with our cooler climate, are forced to 
rear this plant in greenhouses or frames, but 
in the East the cucumber either grows wild or 
is cultivated in fields. 
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Being a crop attractive to jackals and other 
animals, these fields are guarded by a watch¬ 
man who lives in a rude sort of booth or hut 
from which he can sling stones at the 
marauders. 

These booths are variously constructed. In 
Palestine they usually consist of four upright 
poles connected by cross-pieces upon which 
boards are laid so as to form a sloping roof. 

The same plan is followed in Corea, where 
the booth is raised to such an elevation that 
the watcher has to reach his shelter by means 
of a rope ladder. These Corean huts are for 
the protection of fields of the pumpkin, a 
food-plant in great request with both rich and 
poor in Eastern countries. 

The cornfields in India are the resort of 
endless species of birds as well as animals, 
and shelters of the kind shown in the drawing 
are essentially necessary to protect the watch¬ 
man from the heat of the tropical sun whilst 
he shouts at and stones away the flocks of 
hungry birds. 

All these are but temporary structures 
easily removed when the crops are gathered 
in, leaving only a few bare poles to show 
where they have been. 

This is the lesson to be learned from the 
simile used by the prophet Isaiah (Isa. i. 8). 


He sees in vision the once favoured 
people of Judah and Jerusalem ruined 
and desolate, carried away captive and 
reaping the punishment due to their 
idolatry and ingratitude. To an 
Eastern the comparison would be 
very forcible, since he would have 
been from his youth accustomed to 
see the remains of the field shelters, 
the few ragged poles and broken 
branches which marked the former site 
of the keepers’ booths, and the words 
of the prophecy would thus be 
brought vividly before him, teaching 
the spiritual lesson the prophet in¬ 
tended to convey. 


The Alabaster Box of 
Ointment. 

The precious ointment of spikenard which 
was so much prized in the East was usually 
stored in a cylindrical alabaster vase with a 
narrow neck and lip at one end. 

Such a vase was called an “ alabastron,” 
and there is little doubt but that a vessel of 
this kind contained the precious ointment 
used by Mary to anoint our Lord when He 
was sitting at the feast in Simon’s house in 
Bethany (John xii. 3, 5). 

Alabaster is a kind of calcareous spar 
closely resembling marble; it is easily worked 
and carved into any form that may be desired. 

A cliff near Minehead in Somersetshire 
contains pink alabaster of delicate shades of 
colour; that, however, which is found in the 
East is usually pure white. 

The spikenard (Nardostachys Jatcunansi) 
is a singular-looking plant found growing in 
mountainous parts of India. It has a tap-root 
and its stems are so covered with shaggy 
black hair as to resemble the tails of ermines ; 
hence its Sanscrit name of “jatamansi,” 
meaning locks of hair. 

The ointment made from this herb was not 
only highly fragrant but also curative; it is 
said to have saved the life of the Roman 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius. 




ALABASTER BOXES. 


SPIKENARD. 


We may suppose the ointment to have been 
poured into the alabaster vase and sealed up 
whilst it was warm and liquid ; there it would 
congeal, and when required for use the end or 
lip of the vase had to be knocked off in order 
to permit the thick ointment to be poured 
out. This is what is meant in Scripture by 
the expression, “ She brake the box.” 

We can form some idea of the value of this 
Indian perfume, as we read that its price was 
“ three hundred pence,” which, translated 
into our money, would amount to about nine 
pounds. 

We must not fail to notice the spiritual 
lesson presented to us by Maiy’s offering. 
She did not withhold her most precious 
possession ; it was offered to and accepted by 
Him Who can read the heart, and He saw that 
reverent love had prompted the gift. His 
commendation should be our encouragement 
to follow Mary’s example, giving always of 
our best to Him Who counts nothing 
“wasted ” that is the outcome of our heart’s 
devotion to His service. 

(To be concluded.) 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

So there would be a woman at Pine 
Gate after all ! That was Norton’s 
first thought, but the second was not 
like unto it. This small creature, peep¬ 
ing out of her furs, had scarcely attained 
the dignity of womanhood. In height 
she was perhaps a trifle above five feet, 
and as lissom as a willow wand. Her 
face, quite distinguishable through a 


Bv SARAH DOUDNEY. 

ihin veil, was almost the face of a child ; 
the big eyes had an innocent, confiding 
look, and they were the tender blue of the 
dog-violet. Some light silky curls were 
visible under the velvet brim of her hat. 

“ I think you must be Mr. Norton,” 
she said quietly. “ Mrs. Millard expected 
you to arrive by this train.” 

“She must be Aunt Jane’s railway- 
accident friend,” thought he. “ But I 
can’t recall her name.” 


“ I am Miss Ayre,” said the girl, 
apparently reading his mind. 

They gave up their tickets, and went 
out of the station to find an extraordi¬ 
nary conveyance awaiting them in the 
road. Cleeve, still sulky, came forward 
to explain its appearance. 

“Our carriage, sir, is under repairs,” 
he said, with dignity. “ And this here 
concern is the only thing we could get 
with a cover on.” 
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It seemed to Will that the cover did 
not fit the “ concern,” which had a top- 
heavy aspect. 

“And are our horses under repair 
too ? ” he asked. 

“ No, sir ; but one of them has got a 
cold, and the other don’t run well in 
single harness. So this horse and trap 
comes from The Red Cow.” 

The driver, a lanky youth, had come 
from The Red Cow also. Miss Ayre’s 
dress-basket, fortunate^ not a large 
one, was hoisted up to the front of the 
vehicle, and Will handed the young 
lady to a seat inside. Then he followed 
her, and they were driven off in a 
lumbering fashion along the snowy road. 
The way abounded in ruts, and the 
springs of the “concern” were not of 
the newest invention. Will was just 
beginning a commonplace remark, when 
a sudden jerk precipitated the girl into 
his arms. Her soft furs were faintly 
perfumed with violet, and her laugh had 
a sweet note in it. 

“ I’m so sorry! ” he said, as she 
righted herself. “ Cleeve ought to have 
found something better than this shaky 
old thing. But I suppose *there was 
nothing else to be had. Pine Gate 
is completely out of the world, you 
know.” 

“Oh, yes—I know!” she answered. 
“But it’s lovely to go out of the world 
sometimes ! ” 

“ But you have not been in it long— 
surely not long enough to get tired of 
it?” said he involuntarily. 

“ Long enough to be bored and 
harassed, and to want to fly,” she 
replied. 

“ But it is such bitter weather for a 
flight.” 

“ I didn’t think it was going to be 
quite so bad,” confessed she. “My 
maid will be congratulating herself on 
being left behind. She had a dreadful 
cold on her chest, and I persisted in 
coming off alone.” 

“ Did no one try to stop you?” he 
asked. 

“ They all tried ; but they might as well 
have attempted to stop the wind. I live 
with my sister and her husband ; they 
are dear people, as feeble as conies, and 
when I started they could only wring 
their hands and weep.” 

The snow was falling faster and faster. 
Through the whirling haze of flakes 
they could scarcely see the tall trees that 
bordered the road ; it was as desolate a 
way as could well be imagined; no 
human habitation was anywhere to be 
seen. Norton was silently wishing him¬ 
self in his comfortable London chambers, 
well curtained and protected from the 
biting cold ; and yet he felt sorry for the 
self-willed girl who had set out upon this 
bitter journey alone. It was quite likely 
that his compassion was thrown away; 
she sat calmly watching the snow-storm 
without uttering a single word of 
complaint. 

Another jerk, a tremendous bump, 
and then he was flung backward on his 
seat, and the girl was sent flying into 
his arms again. This time she could 
not extricate herself so readily. The 
“ concern ” had made a dead stop, and 
in another instant his mind had fairly 


grasped the unwelcome truth—a wheel 
had come off. They were stuck fast in 
a desolate road in one of the wildest 
bits of country that could be found in 
Sussex. 

Cleeve and the driver had both 
descended from their seat, and were 
talking and gesticulating violently. 
Norton raised the girl gently, and held 
her as well as he could. 

“ I hope you are not hurt,” he said. 
“ This is really a miserable business.” 

“Well, I suppose I deserve it all,” 
she admitted. “ I wouldn’t listen to 
Harold and Sophy. But what is to 
become of us now ? Can’t we get on at 
all?” 

“ I’ll get out and see,” he answered. 
“ The snow is so blinding that I can’t 
tell how much farther we have to go.” 

“ Two miles yet, sir,” said Cleeve in 
a suppressed fury. “It’s a sin and a 
shame for any decent man to let such a 
rotten old box out on hire ! ” 

“If we could only get a conveyance 
somewhere,” began Norton, at his wits’ 
end. 

“Dear, sir, we’re miles from any 
farm ! ” cried Cleeve in exasperation. 

“ There’s gipsies,” the driver ventured 
to say in a small voice. 

“Ho*.v far off?” Norton asked 
hopefully. 

“They’re camped in Drake’s Dingle. 
I saw them when we were driving to the 
station. It’s about a quarter of a mile 
behind, sir.” 

“Then you had better run back and 
see if they can lend us a cart.” 

“ Oh, not one of their vans ! ” came a 
protesting cry from Geraldine Ayre. 
“ I couldn’t get into such a stuffy thing, 
indeed I couldn’t.” 

“Not one of their vans, of course ; it 
might not be clean,” said Norton. 
“ But just a light cart of any descrip¬ 
tion. And be as quick as you can.” 

The coachman, muttering bitter 
things under his breath, proceeded to 
unharness the patient horse, an animal 
who took all the ups and downs of life 
with philosophic calm. Geraldine, still 
perched uncomfortably inside the “con¬ 
cern,” looked out at Norton moving 
restlessly in the twilight and the snow. 

“ I think I’ll get out, too,” said she, 
speaking through the open window. 

“No, don’t,” he entreated. “Keep 
dry as long as you can. You will have 
a two-mile drive in an open cart.” 

“Always supposing that we get it,” 
she said. “Wouldn’t it have been 
wiser to have walked on ? ” 

“I think not,” he answered. “It 
would have been too much for you. The 
snow is very thick on the road. I am 
afraid you are half frozen already.” 

“ I can hold out a little longer,” said 
she cheerfully. “That is, I can hold 
out if 1 can only keep a cup of hot tea 
out of my mind. Hot tea and hot 
buttered toast! Alas, and alack-a- 
day! ” 

He smiled and thought what a pretty 
voice she had, soft, yet clear as a flute. 

“ Sophy must never hear of this 
adventure,” she continued. “ Sophy is 
my sister, Mrs. Carlington. In her 
mild way she foretold all sorts of horrors 
before I started, but my experiences 


exceed them. I shall never forget the 
moment when the wheel came off. 
Dear milk-and-watery Sophy couldn’t 
possibly imagine anything so dreadful.” 

“ Did it really hurt you much ? ” he 
asked, coming nearer. 

“Awfully! It was such a shock to 
the system. Mr. Norton, is that cart 
ever coming ? ” 

He went a little way back and 
listened. Presently there was a faint 
rumble of wheels nearly smothered by 
the snow. 

“I’m afraid to be too sanguine,” he 
said, “ but I think I do hear some¬ 
thing.” 

Their lanky driver, assisted by a 
donkey and two sturdy gipsy men, was 
bringing a two-wheeled cart to the 
impatient travellers at last. Lanterns 
were lighted, the donkey was taken out, 
and the quiet horse replaced him 
between the shafts. And then the 
dress-basket and the portmanteau were 
put in behind, and Geraldine, Norton 
and Cleeve took their places on the 
hard seat. The driver was left to walk ; 
Cleeve handled the reins himself. 

Miss Ayre, squeezed in between the 
two men, found a good deal of amuse¬ 
ment in the novelty of her position. 
Norton, shielding her with his umbrella 
and rug, forgot his own discomfort. 
She was such a small, cheery thing, 
and she accepted the situation with so 
much good sense that he had actually 
begun to like her. 

So they jogged on through snow and 
darkness, and at last the welcome lights 
of the house shone out upon their sight. 

Mrs. Millard had been imagining 
another railway accident, and was 
obviously troubled and shaken. A few 
words explained the delay, and then 
Geraldine was taken up to her warm, 
pleasant room. The old lady’s new 
maid removed her damp wraps, and 
presently she was sitting in a low chair 
by the bright fire, her tiny feet in velvet 
slippers, enjoying her long-desired tea. 

Her thoughts had gone back to her 
home in London with the Carlingtons, 
and she admitted to herself that she 
had deserved a little chastisement. 
Granted that poor dear Sophy had 
looked favourably on Ralph Eden’s 
attentions to her sister, and had even 
ventured to plead his cause, did 
Geraldine do well to be furiously angry ? 
Wasn’t it rather too bad to insist on 
accepting Mrs. Millard’s invitation as 
soon as Christmas was over ? She 
recalled the hasty start, the determina¬ 
tion to travel without her maid, the 
many warnings about the weather. 
Yes, she confessed that she had been 
just a little bit unkind to those who 
loved her so truly. She would write 
Sophy quite a long letter to-morrow. 

How delicious the warmth was ! But 
if they were to dine at half-past seven 
she must not linger too long in a fire¬ 
side dream. And she really felt it a 
duty to be nice to Mr. Norton ; he had 
done all that man could do to mitigate 
the unpleasantness of the journey. She 
was warmed and rested now, and ready 
to dress for dinner. 

Norton, standing with his back to the 
drawing-room fire, was charmed by the 
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vision of a fairy beauty, wearing- a pale 
heliotrope robe, and bringing with her a 
faint fragrance of flowers. More than 
this; as she advanced, and the lamp¬ 
light shone fully upon her face, he was 
startled by a resemblance to one he had 
lost and never forgotten. There was a 
look, a very distinct look, of Katie. 

Geraldine saw at once that she had 
made a strong impression, but she was 
quite accustomed to making im¬ 
pressions, and appeared to be grace¬ 
fully unconscious of the fact. Never¬ 
theless, it was pleasant to feel that she 
had touched this man with the steady 
grey eyes and close mouth. Now that 
she saw his face clearly she was 
favourably impressed herself. There 
was a quiet strength in that face, and 
it bore the stamp of sorrow. Geraldine 
secretly worshipped strength; poor 
Ralph Eden, with his handsome weak¬ 


ness and his ten thousand a year, had 
never had the slightest chance of 
winning her. 

“I hope you are warmed and 
rested,” he said, drawing a low chair 
near the fire for her. 

“ I think I’m all the better for my 
adventures,” said she, giving Mrs. 
Millard a very sunny smile. “ Really, 
it is a good thing to brave the ‘ cauld 
blast’ sometimes; one doesn’t want to 
be always a hot-house plant.” 

Looking at her more closely, Norton 
saw that she was not so fragile as one 
would have at first supposed. She had 
the delicate strength of the pink 
heather, which is at home on the wild 
waste or in a drawing-room. His 
Katie, like her in features and 
colouring, had been a blossom of a 
frailer kind, meeker and paler. 
Geraldine was a bright new sister of 


Katie’s, someone who possessed her 
charm, and added to it a great store of 
vitality. 

“ Don’t look doubtfully at me, Mrs. 
Millard,” she went on gaily. “ I have 
come out of that gipsy cart with the 
appetite of a vagrant. Is it still 
snowing ? I can fancy the gipsies 
sheltering themselves under their tents 
in the cosy corners of Drake’s Dingle, 
and keeping their fires burning. I 
should thoroughly enjoy a taste of their 
life.” 

Dinner was announced at that 
moment, and Miss Ayre, with her 
dainty heliotrope dress and vagrant’s 
appetite, swept into the dining-room on 
Will’s arm. His aunt, well pleased, 
came slowly in the rear with her 
companion, a faithful, commonplace 
woman who enjoyed a new sensation. 

(To be continued.) 
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STUDY AND STUDIO. 

Minnie M. Shaw.—I f you procure from any music 
shop the song “ Strangers Yet,” by Claribel, you 
will find the words for which you inquire. They 
• are by Lord Houghton ; the whole verse runs 
thus— 

“ After years of life together, 

After fair and stormy weather, 

After travel in far lands, 

After touch of wedded hands, 

Why thus joined, why ever met, 

If they must be strangers yet ? ” 

Lucette. —Write to the publisher of any story you 
may wish to translate, inquiring the terms upon 
which it can be done. 

Henrietta. —The lines you enclose are, in the main, 
correctly strung together, but they are not worthy 
of the name of poetry. You must not feel abashed 
at this criticism, for you know the term “ poetry” 
implies very high praise indeed. “ Fair ” and 
“ hemisphere ” do not rhyme. The subject is a 
good one. 

M. B. Macdona writes to say that her Art and 
Sketching Club exists no longer. 

K. R.—Your imaginings about the crocus are not 
by any means commonplace. Here and there, as 
in the final line of verse 2, the mode of expression 
might be more musical ; and we demur to the 
lengthening of lines 2 and 4 in verse 6. But we 
encourage you to persevere, making a special 
study of melody. 


L. Gray.— We hereby ask some reader to send 
to this column particulars for you of a German 
correspondence class, apart from the Christian 
Women’s Educational Union. 

A. S.—We are interested in your letter and the 
account of your Pickwick Club. Your three com¬ 
positions are not at all bad, though not very 
original. You should not use “ gathers ” and 
“ reigncth ” in the same statement. Either say 
“gathers” and “reigns,” or “ gathereth ” and 
“reigneth.” Never allow the length of a line to 
influence you in these matters of correct expression. 

Comus. —The two poems you enclose are decidedly 
good. They show facility of expression, poetical 
fancy, and culture. They are far above the 
average specimens sent to us for criticism. 

Blackie. —You might try Kain’s Manual of Book- 
keeping , or Chambers’s Bookkeeping , Single and 
Double Entry. 

Sprite. —We are afraid we cannot encourage you 
to hope “ to have any of your poetry published.” 
“What is Love?” is the best. In “Good-bye,” 
these lines do not make sense — 

“ The mother, when her boy bereft, 

Where can she comfort borrow?” 

You need “ of,” which would, however, spoil the 
metre. 

Dunderfunk.—T here is. so far as we know, no need 
for the collector of picture post-cards to have them 
all bearing her address. 

Constance Caldicott. —You should have addressed 
your letter to the “ Twilight Circle.” 


Steli.A. —Part of “ The Wind ” reminds us of 
Tennyson’s “Brook”— 

“ I pipe among the lonely reeds, 

I creep among the cresses.” 

“ Lull’by ” is not an allowable contraction of 
“lullaby. Both poems, however, show imagina¬ 
tion, and their faults are those of immaturity. 

Alix.— Many thanks for your kind, admirably- 
written letter from Germany. It is rather difficult 
to recommend easy English plays for German girls 
to read; but we think you might try The Lady of 
Lyons , by Bulwer Lytton. This is interesting and 
may be found easier than Shakespeare, although we 
fancy selected scenes from such plays as The Mer¬ 
chant of Venice , The Tempest , King Richard II. 
would not present serious difficulty. 

Wild Rose. —Your post-card shows that you have 
not understood our rules. We do not forward 
letters to our correspondents. If any French or 
German girl wishes to write to you, she will send 
us her address for publication : see The Girl’s 
Own Paper for April, 1898. 

Respice Finem. —Your letter, for a Russian girl, is 
excellent. Your writing would be considered too 
pointed according to English ideas, but it is very 
readable; and we like the colour of your ink. 

Apple Blossom. —The price of a guitar varies from 
10s. 6d. to nos.; of a mandoline from 21s. to 210s. 
Either instrument may be learnt by an intelligent 
student acquainted with the elements of music. 
Unless you have any knowledge of the violin, the 
guitar would be the easier of the two. 
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INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Daisy Tidmarsh, Combs, Stowmarket, Suffolk, 
would like to exchange foreign stamps with any 
readers of the “ G.O.P.” She will also send post¬ 
marks for stamps from Gibraltar, Malta, Cyprus, 
Peru, and Java. 

Miss Alice Howe, 45, Cowan Avenue, Toronto, 
Canada, would like to correspond in English, and 
exchange stamps with girls of her own age (17) 
in any foreign country, especially India and South 
America. 

Miss Mary L. Jones, Glenmore, Orwell Park, 
Rathgar, Co. Dublin, Ireland, would like to corre¬ 
spond (in English) with a Russian girl, or an 
English or Irish girl living in Russia. Pier sister 
would be pleased to hear of a correspondent in 
South Africa. 

Miss Marr would be very glad to hear of a German 
correspondent between the ages of 25 and 30 ; and 
Miss G. Marr wishes for a French correspondent, 
aged 20 to 25. Miss Marr would correct and return 
the letters received. Address, Gosfield, Plalstead, 
Essex. 

Miss Edith McMechan, 368, King Street, London, 
Canada, asks for a French correspondent. If she 
wished to write in English, Miss McMechan would 
correct her letters, and would also send copies of 
Canadian and American magazines. 

TWILIGHT CIRCLE. 

An Old “ G. O. P.” Girl. —I am more sorry for you 
than words can express, and most anxious to give 
you all the comfort that an earthly friend can offer. 
Your cup of sorrow has indeed been filled to over¬ 
flowing. An only child, left alone in the world by 
the death of both parents within two months, and 
such parents as you describe them, no wonder you 
were prostrated by sickness and brought almost to 
death’s door. Then, in the time of weakness, it 
must have been very terrible to hear selfish, distant 
relatives calmly discussing their several chances of 
sharing in the property vour parents had accumu¬ 
lated for you. It is bad enough when a mercenary 
spirit induces mental calculations of the kind ; but 
those people must have been equally sordid and 
heartless to count their chances within hearing of 
the helpless girl on whose death their hopes of gain 
depended. However contemptible such conduct 
must appear, one cannot help pitying any human 
being who could be capable of it. You write, “As 
soon as I was able to take a little interest in my 
affairs, they left me alone in a big house with one 
servant only.” Well, the company of one faithful 
servant was better than that of many selfish kins¬ 
folk, and since you could say “ The Father of the 
fatherless cares for me,” and were able to take 
home to yourself sweet cheering messages from 
God’s Word, there was surely a silver lining to the 
overhanging cloud of trouble. When I get a sor¬ 
rowful letter from one of my girls, I turn from the 
dark pages in order to discover, on her behalf, 
gleams of light and grounds for hope. See what I 
have found in relation to yours. Y r ou mourn for 
parents, and who can blame you ? But you can 
say of them, “ They were so good—my ideal Chris¬ 
tians ”—and all your memories of them suggest joy 
and thankfulness for the past, and a bright hope of 
an eternal re-union with “one of the best mothers 
that ever lived,” and “the father who happily fell 
asleep in Jesus.” Why, your heart must have 
throbbed with thankfulness in being able to write 
such words of the beloved dead ! These kinsfolk, 
who showed their selfishness and greed so plainly, 
have, at any rate, departed, and have apparently no 
power to disturb your peace. Try to forget them, 
unless you have a chance of returning good for 
evil, and let your mind dwell on all that was pure, 
lovely, and of good report in the dear ones who are 
gone before. The effort to follow their example 
will turn your sorrow into joy, especially when you 
think that you were not orphaned in helpless infancy 
and left with no sweet memories of their loving 
care during childhood and girlhood. I can feel for 
your sorrow in losing the pet of so many years, too, 
for I have known what it is to be thankful for a 
dog’s mute sympathy in times of sorrow and loneli¬ 
ness. Now to answer your questions. I do not 
think that sorrow and bereavement ought to be 
taken as tokens of God’s anger against you per¬ 
sonally. Trials often prove to be blessings in 
disguise. The loss of our dear ones sometimes be¬ 
comes the means of drawing us into closer union 
with God. It is in sorrow that we want Him so 
very badly, and in after years we look back and sa}', 
“Fie hath done all things well.” I am glad you 
decided to write to me as “ Someone whom you 
could call a friend.” You had every right to do 
so. Are not all my girls invited to write ? Y r ou 
will not cast a gloomy shadow over me, as you 
seem to fear, by claiming sympathy ; but if a gleam 
of light comes to you through our correspondence, 
a great joy will be mine. 1 should strongly advise 
you to take the journej r suggested, and to stay a 
longer time than a fortnight if possible. I suppose 
the lady with whom you purpose staying has been 
well recommended by those who know her, seeing 
she is personally unknown to you. Would you like 
an introduction to a bright. Christian girl as a 
correspondent ? If so, I will at once bring you 
into touch with one. 


Alcie. —I am alwaj-s glad to know that our Talks 
together have been of practical service, and it is a 
joy to find that the one on “ children ” was so much 
to your liking because of your own deep love for 
the dear little people. I am sure all who enter on 
Sunday-school teaching in your spirit will, like 
you, reap a great harvest of love in return. Alcie 
has a message for “Troubled One,” and writes, 
“ I think if she would join the Scripture Union, 
which provides a short portion for every day’s 
reading, she would find it the help I have done. 
I did not find it such a help at first as I do now; 
but the Bible is such a wonderful book—the more 
we read it the more we love it, and find new and 
deeper meanings in it.” Is your Scripture Union 
in connection with the Sunday School Union ? 
Please let me know. Thank you so much for the 
booklet. It is an ideal tract for distribution, 
and it did me good to read it. I wish I could pass 
it on to “ Nineteen,” but unfortunately I have 
not her real address. Perhaps she will send it on 
seeing this. I rejoice with you on having found 
out the way to be more than conquerer over your 
besetting sin, and on being able to say what you 
have done in your welcome letter. I pass on your 
message to “Nineteen” with true pleasure. One 
girl greatly values the sympathy of another. “ Tell 
her to give over trying to fight her faults ”—that is 
in her own strength—“ and let Jesus Christ, our 
Elder Brother, do it for her. I know so well the 
weariness of fighting and being defeated until we 
see it is all of no use. Self must die, and it must 
be * Not I, but Christ.’ ” Your letter is not too 
long. I could not spare a line of it. I warmly 
reciprocate your kind message, and am sorry I 
cannot at present picture you, as it seems memory 
enables you to picture me. 

One of your Sincere and Grateful Girls. —Some 
day I hope our old talks will be resumed, in accord¬ 
ance with the wish of so many correspondents. In 
the meanwhile, we are kept in touch with each 
other by our letters. I trust your efforts to lead a 
ood and noble life will be abundantly blessed, and 
rejoice to have given you help in your attempts to 
conquer the little besetting sins of which you were 
conscious. Y r ou have somewhat misunderstood 
what was written about Madame Louisa Pyne. 
She is living, and I trust she may be long spared, 
but unless you had studied under her, she could 
hardly give you a letter of recommendation. A 
moment’s thought will enable you to realise this. 
You have my heart-felt good wishes, and I trust 
your future will be a successful and happy one, 
especially as 3 r ou long to use your gifts in order to 
help your parents. 

C. S.—I hope the Correspondent I have gladly 
chosen for you will prove very helpful. I well 
know what the loneliness of an only child or girl 
left in a home may be. I will not forget any of 
your requests. Let me beg of you not to give up 
praying and regularly seeking communion with 
God, not only by telling out your requests to Him, 
but by claiming the privilege of entering “ Flis 
gates with thanksgiving and His courts with 
praise.” We cannot feel lonely when realising 
God’s presence. We cannot feel friendless if wo 
look around and think of all the blessings daily 
showered upon us by the good hand of our Gocl. 
And how can we feel sorrowful when we remember 
that He never forgets us, but daily “ loads us 
with benefits ” ? How glad I should be if I could 
induce you to open your heart to the “ mother who 
is so dear to you.” We so often have the very 
thing we most want close at our side, and fail to 
see it. I daresay you have it in j’our mother, if 
you could but realise this. Try, dear girl, for her 
sake and your own happiness. 

MEDICAL. 

Perplexed. —There is perhaps no point in medicine 
which is of such vast importance to us all as the 
question of the spread of disease from one person 
to another. The subject is almost as perplexing as 
it is important, but fortunately a great deal of light 
has been shone upon it during the last few years. 
Still at least another century will pass by before we 
shall be able to say that we know what is meant 
by infection and contagion. Diseases may be 
divided into two classes—those that originate 
within the body itself, and those which originate or 
are “ caught from ” outside. It would be idle, in 
the present state of our knowledge, to draw a hard 
and fast line between these divisions or to say that 
there are not many diseases which belong neither 
to one class nor the other. But a sweeping state¬ 
ment may be made that all the diseases which 
occur before middle age is reached are infections 
from without, whereas most of the physical afflic¬ 
tions of old age are degenerations which have 
originated within the body. That this assertion is 
absolutely true we do not for one moment pretend, 
we merely take it as a premise on which to describe 
to you the true meaning of infection. All infectious 
diseases are due to the multiplication within the 
body of living organisms, and the “ contagium,” 
the nature of which was so mysterious to our 
fathers, is now known to be organisms or their 
spores. To answer your questions we will give 
you the definitions of the terms as they would have 
been given fifty years ago, and then the definitions 
which will meet the requirements of the present 


day and probably of the future. These are the old 
definitions: (x) An infectious disease is a disease 
which is capable of being caught by a healthy 
person from one suffering from the disease without 
actual contact with the patient. Thus, if you take 
a healthy child who has not had measles into the 
sick-room of a child with measles, but do not let 
the healthy touch the sick child, the probability is 
that the healthy child will sicken for measles. 
Therefore measles was called an infectious disease. 
(2) A contagious disease was one which could only 
be caught by actual contact with the sufferer. 
Ringworm is an example of what was called a 
contagious disease. (3) An epidemic disease was 
one which attacked many persons at the same time 
without contact or infection. Thus small-pox was 
called an epidemic disease. (4) An endemic disease 
was one which constantly occurred in certain 
places, but which did not spread beyond its dis¬ 
trict. Thus the yellow fever would be called an 
endemic disease of West Africa, etc. But modern 
bacteriology has shown that these definitions are 
not satisfactory, and the differences between them 
are so slight and unimportant that the terms are 
now gradually being dropped, and one term alone 
is used to express them all. That word is “ in¬ 
fective.” An infective disease is one which can 
be caught by a healthy person from something 
outside her body; the agent which is the infective 
material is the organism of the disease. An infec¬ 
tive disease need not necessarily be caught from 
another person, it may be caught from an animal, 
or from damp walls, or clothes, or food, etc. In the 
strict sense of the word there is no such thing as 
an infectious disease—that is, a disease caught 
from one person by another without either actual 
contagion or some intermediate substance. The 
next question to consider is what carries the infec¬ 
tion from one person to another. An example will 
best illustrate this point. iTuberculosis of the lungs, 
phthisis, or consumption, is one of the most infective 
of all diseases. It is very frequently, though not 
by any means always, caught irom one person by 
another. How is the infective material carried ? 
In consumption the germs are eating away the 
lungs of the patient. The germs are not present in 
the breath of the patient, but in the secretion of 
the lung which the patient coughs up from time to 
time. A man with active consumption is walking 
in the street; consumptive patients spit up a lot, 
and this man spits into the street. The secretion 
that he has just spat up has come from a cavity 
in his lungs, and is an almost pure culture of the 
tubercle germ in a very virulent condition. He 
spits into the road, and the sundries up the sputum 
into dust. But the germs remain in the dust, and 
on the next windy day are blown about; and what 
is more likely than that some of them are blown 
into the lungs of healthy people ? And if this 
happens, and a large number of germs are inhaled, 
the healthy persons who inhale them will probably 
develop tuberculosis. A great deal has been 
talked about the predisposing causes of diseases, 
especially as regards the disease we are now con¬ 
sidering, but we wish to impress upon your minds 
that most diseases are pure accidents. It is as 
purely accidental if, next time you cross the road, 
ou get some dust containing virulent tubercle 
acilli blown into your nose as it is if you are 
knocked over by a cab and sustain a broken leg. 
We are not denying the predisposing causes of 
disease, nor are we attempting to disprove that 
many things may influence the development of 
illness, nor are we denying that some persons can 
stand and destroy more virulent germs than another 
can. We are only pointing out to you that the 
immediate cause of nearly all the infections—and 
they form the vast majority of all the diseases of 
man before old age starts—is in nearly every case 
purely accidental. We have very much more to 
say about infection, but must leave_tlie rest for 
some other time. 

Curious. —There is no foundation for the idea that 
eating tomatoes causes cancer. The belief in this 
superstition is apparently very old and generally 
believed, even by persons whose opinion on the 
subject is worth having; but, despite all our 
endeavours, we have been unable to find out where 
the belief started or who originally taught it. It 
may seem rather impertinent to dash to the ground 
any belief and say it is not true, but as regards the 
present case we have investigated the matter as far 
as we could, and have sought the opinions of those 
who are the greatest authorities upon cancer, and 
we have failed to find anybody who has duly con¬ 
sidered the matter who regards it in any other 
light than as a fable. The only fact that we have 
been able to find which in any way bears on 
the point is that an Italian botanist has isolated 
from lemons an organism which is not unlike an 
organism which an English pathologist has found 
in cancers. 

Despondent —From what you tell us we think that 
you are probably suffering from sub-acute rheu¬ 
matism. We certainly advise you to see a physician 
as soon as possible, for the treatment of rheumatism 
is exceedingly important, and it is by no means 
unsatisfactory if seen to at once. 

Lois A.—No. Violin-playing would not put any very 
great strain upon the heart, unless, of course, it 
were carried to excess. All excessive exercise is 
injurious to the heart. 
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THE GIRLS OWN RARER. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

“And so it snowed and snowed and 
snowed,” said Geraldine, improvising a 
fairy tale for Will’s benefit. “ And the 
people stayed indoors and said how 
comfortable they were, quite forgetting 
the other people who were uncom¬ 
fortable outside. So the days went on 
and on, and the snowflakes got larger 
and fell faster every day, and the people 
grew more and more cosy and selfish 
until at last the snow was piled high 
above the roof and the chimneys, and 
there was nothing to be seen but a great 
white plain. So they were all buried ; 
but nobody mourned for them and 
nobody missed them, because they had 
never done any good in the world.” 

“Is that to be our fate?” Will 
Norton asked. “ Isn’t it possible that 
it may be averted if we make haste to 
do some good at once ? ” 

“Is there anybody to be done good 
to?” demanded Geraldine. “If there 
is, we may be saved. The languor of 
selfish comfort is creeping over us 
fast.” 

“ We’ll inquire,” said Will briskly. 
“ Miss Jackson can tell us.” 

Miss Jackson, who was Mrs. 
Millard’s companion, had just been 
presiding at the breakfast-table. A 
huge log was blazing in the grate, a 
thick curtain screened the door, the 
heavy window-hangings framed a view 
of the snow-covered country. The sky 
was grey, but the winds were still. 

Mrs. Millard had taken breakfast in 
her own room. She was growing feeble 
and did not get up till late in the day. 
Miss Jackson, who was moving about, 
stopped and turned to Will when he 
mentioned her name. 

“ I suppose you wouldn’t care for a 
walk through the pine wood, Mr. 
Norton,” said she. “On the edge of 
the wood there’s an invalid waiting to 
be done good to. Mrs. Millard 
promised her a book at Christmas, and 
it has only just arrived.” 

“ I’ll carry it to her,” said Will 
promptly. “ And perhaps Miss Ayre 
might enjoy the walk.” 

“Enormously!” cried Geraldine. 
“ Pine woods in winter ! How 
delicious! ” 

“ It won’t be delicious without thick 
boots,” said Miss Jackson. “ But I 
think the snow is frozen hard.” 

Geraldine ran upstairs at once, and 
Will stood waiting for her with the book 
in his hand. When she appeared 
again, in a perfectly-fitting coat and 
skirt of dark-green cloth and a soft little 
cap of dark fur, he looked at her with 
quiet admiration. 

“ Let me see the book,” said she. 
“Why, it’s Emerson! Who is going 
to read Emerson in these wilds ? ” 

“ A protegee of Aunt Jane’s,” Will 
answered. “Miss Jackson has been 
telling me all about her. It seems that 
she meant to be a governess, and then 
her health broke down. Hard on a girl 
of nineteen to be a confirmed invalid, 
isn’t it ? ” 

The path that led through the pines 
was like the aisle of a cathedral, and 
the air, filled with piny fragrance and 


the clean smell of the snow, came as an 
elixir to Geraldine. Generations ago 
the trees had been planted there, and 
some of them remained standing when 
the forest was cleared. Soft brown 
needles strewed the snowy way, birds 
grown tame in the cold hopped silently 
before their feet. 

“ I feel as if we had gone back to an 
earlier world,” said the girl thought¬ 
fully. “This aisle must be leading up 
to something.” 

They came out of the gloom of the 
dark pillars upon a little hillock, rising 
all alone in the woods. The sky had 
cleared; a pure light broke solemnly 
into the stillness of the place. It was 
like entering a great court where the 
Presence dwelt, and made an atmo¬ 
sphere of love. 

The scene appealed to that graver 
side of Geraldine’s nature which was 
not often revealed. She paused, and 
Will saw a new expression in her face. 

“ It is good to come here,” said she 
quietly. “ ‘ The world is too much with 
us.’ We all need the still places where 
we can look into ourselves. I have 
been feeling that I wanted just such a 
place as this.” 

Will suddenly realised that he, too. 
had wanted such a place. But what if 
he had come here without this bright 
young spirit beside him ? 

“ Some of us are given to looking too 
much into ourselves,” he said. “ Some 
of us carry an empty room inside us, 
and are always going in to brood over 
the void.” 

She turned and looked at him with 
the sunshine resting upon her, and 
something touched and softened her 
heart. 

“ I am so sorry—for the emptiness.” 

The words came unawares. She had 
not meant to speak them, but the spell 
of the woods was on them both. 

“Thank you,” he said gratefully. 
“ I have known it for years.” 

She was silent for a moment, and 
then spoke again, almost under her 
breath. 

“ How did it come ? ” she asked. 

And he answered, slowly and 
solemnly— 

“ Through a death.” 

They walked on, and the forest 
around them gathered gradually again. 
They could look into little nooks and 
down the openings of narrow paths, 
across which the wild creatures ran and 
leaped. Everywhere stood the tall 
columns of the pines. 

“ I was too young to be very sorry 
when my father and mother died,” said 
Geraldine after a silence. “And I 
have never yet had a great love. But I 
think the death of one I really loved 
would leave me with a sure belief in 
deathlessness.” 

“Why do you think so?” Will 
asked. 

“ Someone put the thought into my 
mind,” she answered frankly. “It was 
a girl at our college, the best and nicest 
girl I ever knew. She said that no one 
could help us so well as the one who 
had gone before and got close to 
God.” 

They had come now to the birches 


which fringed the forest with a border of 
light growth. The morning had grown 
sunny and sweet, and a faint south wind 
shook the snow-laden boughs with its 
gentle breath. 

“ I’m a slow thinker,” Will said after 
a pause. “ But, yes, I suppose they do 
help us somehow. I was in my very 
darkest mood when I came down 
here.” 

“ And now the light has come,” said 
Geraldine with perfect confidence. “ It 
was sure to come, you know, but you 
would not come out of yourself to greet 
it. Did you ever see anything more 
perfect than these sunbeams on the 
snow ? The winter i-s over and gone, 
and there is the scent of flowers in the 
air.” 

“ We are coming to a garden,” said 
Norton. “ And here is the cottage.” 

“ What a dear old place ! ” Geraldine 
cried. “ I should like to live in it all 
through the summer.” 

It was like that little house in the 
woods which was found by the wander¬ 
ing princess in the fairy-tale. The 
yellow walls were crossed with heavy 
beams of dark oak, and diamond-paned 
casements twinkled under the thatch. 
In summer a wealth of creepers almost 
hid the yellow walls, but now there 
were only a few brown trailers hanging 
round the door. A pleasant-faced old 
woman appeared in answer to Will’s 
knock. 

“I have brought a book from Mrs. 
Millard,” he said, “for Miss Hedley.” 

She ushered them into the room in 
which Ruth Hedley’s life was chiefly 
spent, and they saw a white, withered 
girl propped up on a couch in the 
corner. There was no hope of cure for 
Ruth ; her paralysed frame was the 
prison of a strong, bright soul. She met 
her visitors calmly enough with a look in 
the eyes that made them welcome. 

Very soon she began to talk frankly 
to Geraldine in her soft, tired voice; 
and Will sat down to watch and listen. 
No, she was not dull, she said ; there 
was so much to think about always, and 
she had left off expecting to walk again. 
The days when she had moved like 
other people seemed ever so long ago. 
Just like the days when he was Sir 
Purun Dass must have seemed to the 
Bhagat in Rudyard Kipling’s beautiful 
story. 

Geraldine was a mistress of tact, and 
knew how to express unobtrusive 
sympathy. The girls parted with a 
desire on both sides to meet again. 
And Will and his companion set off 
homeward through the pine wood. 
They came in with such sunshiny faces 
that Miss Jackson thought there could 
be nothing better for a young man and 
woman than country walks over the 
snow. 

A fortnight went by. In London 
Mrs. Carlington was wondering how 
Geraldine could tarry so cheerfully in 
such a dreary place as Pine Gate. Her 
letters—Geraldine’s letters were always 
charming—told of a bright, restful life 
full of new interests and delights. And 
yet she was living in a lonely house, cut 
off from the world, with only an ailing 
old lady and her servants. 
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“ The girl must have changed her 
nature! ” cried Sophy to her husband. 
“ What attraction can she possibly find 
in the company of that poor old Mrs. 
Millard?” 

Harold Carlington shrugged his 
shoulders. He had quite given up 
trying to understand his sister-in-law. 
A girl who could flatly refuse to have 
anything to say to ten thousand a year 
would always remain an enigma to him. 
But, of course, she must come home 
soon, and they had better send her 
maid to bring her back. 

Geraldine wrote gaily, saying that 
she wouldn’t come back till she pleased, 
and didn’t want her maid. Meanwhile, 
Mrs. Millard enjoyed herself more than 
she had done for a great many years, 
and rejoiced in the sunlight of youth’s 
presence. And Will Norton had found 
out the charms of winter evenings spent 
in a warm room, when you talked, or 
read, or sang with the brightest girl in 
the world. 

Yes, it was a quiet, happy time, and 
like all times, happy and otherwise, it 
came to an end. 

One morning, when the snow was 
gone, and the snowdrops were budding 
under the grey walls of the old house, 
Geraldine came downstairs in her 
merriest mood. There was a letter 
lying beside her plate. 

“I must go back to London,” she 
said, after she had read it. “ Uncle 
Silverlock is coming to stay with the 
Carlingtons. He is a dear old man,” 
she added meditatively, “but we all 
have to give in to him.” 

“ I shouldn’t think you would give in 
to anybody, Miss Ayre,” said Miss 
Jackson, sending her a cup of coffee. 

“ But I must sometimes,” Geraldine 
answered. “ Uncle Silverlock is my 
mother’s brother, old and very feeble. 
One must be indulgent to old age and 
feebleness, you see. I shall return 
to-morrow.” 

Somebody’s heart sank very low at 
this announcement. Will Norton was 
awakened rudely from a delightful 
dream. He had been hardly aware how 
happy he was. And now he began to 
realise that, without this girl, he should 


VARIETIES. 

go back to the old days of loneliness 
and gloom. 

He had talked to Geraldine as he had 
never talked to anyone else since the 
bright dawn of his manhood, when he 
had confided so fully in that “Katie” 
who was his second self. He had 
talked freely of those doubts and 
difficulties which so often beset t.he 
mind of a man who has loved and lost. 
And she, in spite of all her moods of 
elfish gaiety, had kept a sure hold upon 
the sublime certainties of faith, and had 
helped him as true women can help true 
men. Must all this be ended ? Was it 
too soon to speak of that hope which 
had sprung up in these short weeks ? 

As to Geraldine, she was startled at 
her strange reluctance to leave Pine 
Gate. What was coming over her ? 
She must take herself well in hand, and 
make sure that she was really her own 
self again. 

So it came to pass that she put on her 
smartest dinner-gown and her lightest 
mood, and amused and dazzled them 
all that evening. Something was draw¬ 
ing very near; her instinct told her this, 
and with a girl’s wilfulness she was 
trying hard to keep it away. 

She succeeded well enough till the 
night drew on. She had been singing 
and playing a good deal, and then, a 
little tired, sat leaning over the piano, 
turning the leaves of one of Mrs. 
Millard’s old music-books. It was 
Will’s opportunity, and he dropped into 
a chair close at her side. 

He wanted to say something original. 
But that is what a man in love never 
can do, and so he made a few feeble 
and time-honoured remarks about 
hoping that she would not forget him. 

“ Oh, I never can forget anybody,” 
said she gaily. “I think my good 
memory was sent me for my sins. I 
remember all the people I ever met, but 
I never separate them—they always 
come to me in crowds. If I could only 
take them one at a time I should like it 
better. It’s getting quite late, isn’t it ? 
And I have to travel to-morrow, so 
good-night! ” 

She went off upstairs to her room, 
where a fire was burning brightly, and 


her maid, who had arrived in the after¬ 
noon, was waiting to brush her hair. 

“You needn’t stay, Fenway,” she 
said wearily. “You’re tired, I daresay, 
and so am I.” 

The woman thankfully retired, and 
Geraldine sat down in her favourite 
chair, staring into the fire with gloomy 
eyes. The truer the heart the more 
easily it is repulsed. The greater the 
love the more it doubts its own requital. 
She had set her foot upon this man’s 
hope, and who could tell if it would ever 
rise again ? 

All at once the voice of Coralie, the 
impressionist, seemed to sound dis¬ 
tinctly in her ears in the stillness of the 
room. “ Opportunities come to us, and 
we do not take them ; gifts are offered, 
and we fling them away. When the 
day comes remember my words.” Had 
the day come ? She rose suddenly and 
began to pace up and down with 
clasped hands and a very earnest look 
on her face. 

“ Oh,” she whispered to herself, 
“there is a little time left. And I will 
be kind to-morrow.” 

It wanted twenty minutes to the 
breakfast-hour when a little figure 
glided swiftly downstairs. In this cold 
weather they had breakfast in the 
library, a cosy room on the south side 
of the old house. Norton, all alone, 
was standing by the window with a 
telegram in his hand. 

“ Come at once,” it ran. “ Thurstan 
is dangerously ill and asks for you.— 
Bona Clyde.” 

He raised his eyes and saw Geraldine 
before him, with a sweet shy look and 
an outstretched hand ; and he knew at 
once that she was sorry for having 
snubbed him last night. He took the 
little hand in his and ventured to hold it 
fast. 

“I’ve had bad news,” he said. 
“ Poor Clyde is very ill, and his mother 
sends for me.” 

“I am sure,” she said softly, “that 
no one could send for a kinder friend.” 

And then he lifted the little hand 
for an instant and touched it with his 
lips. 

(To be continued .) 


“Don’t Let the Fire Go Out.” 

“ I’m going out for a little while,” said a 
bachelor to his Irish serving-man. “Re¬ 
member, don’t answer the door to anyone 
who calls, and, above all, don’t let the fire 
go out.” 

“ Sure, sor,” was the reply, “ you hadn’t 
be afeerd o’ the foire goin’ out if I kape the 
strate-door locked ! ” 

An Original Wooing. —There is some¬ 
thing original about the marriage habits of the 
Afghans. This is one of the few Eastern races 
in which a young man selects his future bride 
without the intervention of the matchmaker or 
the parents. If a girl takes his fancy, all he 
has to do is to cut off a lock of her hair, or 
throw a sheet over her, and proclaim the 
damsel his bride. 


VARIETIES. 

The Fond Faithful Heart. 

Deep down ’neath the bosom of ocean, 
Unsounded by plummet or line, 

At peace from the storm and commotion 
That rage o’er its billows of brine. 

There are secrets that time shall not 
fathom, 

There are jewels unknown to earth’s 
mart:— 

As deep, as true, and as precious 

Is the voice of the fond faithful heart. 

Jessie Bartlett Davies. 

Why the Sea Does Not Run Over. 

“ Mamma,” said little Mary, “ do all the 
rivers empty into the sea ? ” 

“ Most of them, my dear.” 

“ Then why doesn’t the sea run over ? Is 
it because there are lots of sponges in it ? ” 


Was She a Good Business Woman ? 

“Half-a-crown a yard!” she exclaimed, 
when the shop-assistant had told her the price. 
“ That’s exorbitant ! ” 

“ We can’t afford to sell it for less,” replied 
the young man. 

“ Well, I know where I can get it for less,” 
she replied ; “ and I am too good a business 
woman to pay more when I can get it cheaper 
elsewhere.” 

And then she marched out of the shop and 
paid two shillings for a hansom to go to a 
place where she purchased three-and-a-half 
yards at two shillings and fivepence three- 
farthings ! 

The Student. —To understand one thing 
well is better than to know many things by 
halves. 
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SOME NEW VOCAL DUETS. 


“Langsyne ”—that dear old word of storied 
memories appeals to us one and all, so also 
does the harmonious measure of Alicia 
Needham’s new duet for soprano and con¬ 
tralto bearing that title (Novello). It requires 
intelligent and expressive singing, for much of 
its charm would be lost with an unsympathetic 
rendering of the tender verses by Alexander 
Anderson. 

“ Langsyne when life was bonnie, 

An’ a’ the warld was fair, 

The leaves were green wi’ simmer, 

For autumn wasna’ there.” 

Many pretty duos for girls’ voices will be 
found in “Songs of the Hearth and the 
Heather,” a little shilling book containing 
arrangements by J. Sneddon of several 
favourites of yore, such as Lady Nairne’s ever 
touching ballad, “ The Auld House,” and 
Burns’s “Afton Water,” together with 
rousing Jacobite songs like “ Come o’er the 
stream, Charlie,” and others (Paterson). 
The second voice must be a decided contralto, 
as the part is written very low at times. 
These duets are much liked, as they invest 
numbers of old airs with fresh interest. 

We welcome a new duet by Frank Moir 
entitled, “ Sweet Wild Birds ” (Boosey) for 
soprano (or tenor) and mezzo-soprano (or 
baritone), and it affords excellent opportuni¬ 
ties for each voice, no ordinary quality in most 
duos ; the words are pleasant, the music not 
difficult and the climax is pretty and effective. 



In “ Dear is My Little Native Vale ” Franco 
Leoni has very successfully matched the 
quaint lines of Samuel Rogers with music full 
of the same old-world rustic charm (Chappell). 
A soprano and mezzo of quite ordinary 
compass would have little trouble in singing 
this effectively, and amongst many time-worn 
sentimental subjects it is unique in its 
freshness. 

Any girls who sing with their brothers will 
appreciate a graceful setting by Edith 
Swepstone (Schott) for soprano and baritone 
of Tennyson’s lines “ To Sleep.” 

“ Whate’er thy joys, they vanish with the 
day; 

Whate’er thy griefs, in sleep they fade 
away.” 

“ Twin Stars,” a duet of Chaminade’s 
suitable to two sisters, has a pretty floating 
accompaniment throughout of semiquaver 
fashion, there is no extraordinary tax upon 
voices or fingers, and the whole is a poetic 
idea carried out in a very pleasing manner 
(Enoch). The style is decidedly French, and 
there are both English and French words. 
Sprightly is the story and neat is the music of 
an amusing little duo for equal voices, 
feminine or masculine, by J. Spawforth called 
sympathetically “Iieigho ! ” The compass is 
small, and each voice follows the other in 
deft imitation throughout its short length. 
Two mezzos or a contralto and mezzo would 
perform it well (Boosey). Those who sing 
Italian will find the popular Neapolitan song 
“ Rumanella, Rumane,” by Augusto Rotoli 
(Ricordi) sounds well as a duet, each voice 
taking the solos in turn and both singing the 
chorus, which is very characteristic and pretty 
though short; the whole is of the genus 


“Funiculi funicula ” of Denza’s, and it goes 
equally well and easily on the guitar or piano. 

From the clever pen of Frances Allitsen we 
have an exceedingly graceful theme for two 
voices, either mezzo-soprano and soprano or a 
baritone might take the mezzo’s place. “On 
the River” is the title (Chappell), and the 
voices and music glide along in most realistic 
and pleasing measure, encountering no 
difficulties whatsoever from the soft opening 
with arpeggio accompaniment to the swifter 
and louder last page when the river sweeps 
into the sea. Another charming duet is 
“ Tell me, gentle stranger,” out of the comic 
opera Z ’amour mouille ; or, Cupid and the 
Princess , by Landon Ronald (Keith Prowse); 
it will find sure favour if sung with taste by 
two rather high voices, i.e., tenor and soprano 
or soprano and mezzo. In Messrs. Enoch’s 
series of two-part songs (6d.) for a number of 
voices, we often select some which sound 
most effective for two voices only; two recent 
numbers are especially suitable, namely, 
“Come, Sweet Morning,” quite a fascinating 
air de gavotte arranged by A. L. with all her 
accustomed dainty perception of melody and 
expression; and “Snowdrops,” by Landon 
Ronald, the words and music of which are 
both simple and elegant; a soprano and con¬ 
tralto should sing these. Six French songs 
by J. Kinross and others (Curwen, 6d.) are 
useful to note, for they serve as facile and 
tuneful French lessons for two child sopranos. 

“ Farewell ” (Chappell) comes fitly last; it 
is yet another setting of Tennyson’s familiar 
poem, and Franco Leoni has certainly treated 
the somewhat dolorous lines with very nice 
musical effect for medium voices; it is in an 
easy and attractive style. 

Mary Augusta Salmond. 


CHARACTERISTIC CHURCH TOWERS OF 
ENGLISH COUNTIES. 


i PART XI. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

Oxfordshire is one of the richest counties 
in England for church architecture. 

Several circumstances united to bring about' 
this result in the Middle Ages. The wealthy 
and important University of Oxford was of 
course one, the great water-highway—the 
Thames — running its course through the 
county was a second. The fertile soil, the 
prevalence of building stone, and the richly- 
endowed monastic institutions all, of course, 
conduced to the same end. For the most 
part the churches partake of that elegance 
and are adorned with that rich and refined 
detail for which the neighbouring county of 
Northamptonshire is so remarkable. The 
tall stone spire is, however, not so common a 
feature in Oxfordshire as in Northamptonshire. 
There are, however, some very excellent 
examples; such, for instance, are St. Mary’s, 
Oxford, Oxford Cathedral, Bloxham, Whitney, 
Bampton Broadwell, Adderbury, Broughton, 


Burford, Cannington, etc. These are mostly 
in the northern and western part of the county. 
None are found in the south-eastern part of 
the county, the district between Oxford and 
Henley, except an insignificant example at 
Newington. Although the spire cannot 
exactly be said to represent the characteristic 
steeple of this count)’, yet some of them are 
so important that we give a small sketch of 
Bloxham, which is certainly one of the most 
interesting. It will be noticed that in this 
example the top storey of the tower is octagon, 
so that the conversion from the square into 
the octagonal plan does not commence with 
the spire, but in the tower itself. The date of 
this fine work is the fourteenth century. 

Probably, however, the pinnacled and em¬ 
battled crowned tower may be regarded as 
more characteristic of this county than any 
other type. This is sometimes treated in a 
highly ornamental manner, as at Merton and 
Magdalen College chapels; at other times it 
is more solidly and plainly designed, as at 
Henley, where the pinnacles themselves are 
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Merton Chapel (or rather church, for it is 
really a parish church as well as a college 
chapel) is a remarkably beautiful structure. 
The choir dates from 1277, and the transepts 
and tower from about 1424. The nave was 
never built, if the tradition that Wolsey, when 
lie was bursar of Magdalen College, erected 
its beautiful tower be true. It is very singular, 
though not impossible, but it would make 
Magdalen tower nearly seventy years later in 
date than Merton, though they appear to be 
almost of the same date. 


embattled as well as the parapet. Very fre¬ 
quently the pinnacles are altogether omitted 
and the parapet ornamented, as at St. Peter- 
in-the-East, St. Mary Magdalen’s Church, 
Oxford. By far the finest towers in the county 
are those of Merton and Magdalen Colleges. 
In both of these cases the pinnacles are solid, 
but the embattled parapets are pierced with 
rich open-work tracery. Of course these 
works are purely ornamental, as a battlement 
pierced all over would expose those defending 
it to the bolts and bullets of the adversary. 
So far the towers of Merton and Magdalen 
Colleges are very similar, but there is con¬ 
siderable variation in the detail. At Merton, 
for instance, the pinnacles and buttresses are 
square in plan, but at Magdalen the angle 
buttresses and pinnacles are octagonal, and 
there is a remarkable and exceedingly clever 
arrangement about the buttresses and pinnacles 
of the latter tower—none of tlieir lines are 
upright! They all lean inwards, arranged at 
various angles, the incline becoming more 
marked as they ascend. The pinnacles also 


lean inwards, and you will find, if you ascend 
the tower and place a ruler against them, that 
the inner and outer sides are not parallel. 
Mr. Penrose, the greatest living authority 
upon ancient Greek architecture, has observed 
the same feature in the columns of the Par¬ 
thenon. The object is certainly to gather in 
the points of the pinnacles and give greater 
height to the tower. Of course this is done 
with the greatest subtlety, because if it was 
apparent the effect would be ugly. There 
can be no doubt that if some such con¬ 
trivance had been followed 
out at the Victoria Tower, 
the effect of that fine tower 
looking bigger at the top 
than at the bottom might 
have been avoided ; and this 
is the reason that that fine 
structure looks much better 
when seen rising above the 
houses or surrounding build¬ 
ings than when it is visible 
from the ground. 


MERTON ST. JOHN’S, OXFORD. 
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celebrated teacher of 
singing was recently asked 
by one of his pupils whether 
he would advise her to 
adopt singing as a pro¬ 
fession and to appear in 
public. The lady who 
asked the question had a 
fine voice, a very correct ear, she sang with 
taste and feeling and—a not unimportant item 
—she had a very good appearance. But in 
spite of all these advantages the answer she 
received was not encouraging. 

“ I should not advise anyone to adopt music 
as a profession,” said her master, “ unless it 
were the case of a Patti or a Rubinstein. A 
lesser star may succeed or may not, but 
success is assured for none, unless they are of 
the first magnitude and brilliancy. For one 
singer who is paid well for performing at a 
concert or a party, there are five who are badly 
paid or who are not paid at all. Many are 
willing to sing or play for five shillings, and 
have to bear their own expenses of dress and 
cab hire. Others appear without a fee just to 
get known, and some actually pay for the 
privilege of performing. If they fail as public 
performers, the means by which they may 
earn a living are very limited, far more so than 
is the case with art students.” 

Up to the present the pupil has taken her 
master’s words to heart, and whilst delighting 
her friends with her charming singing, has 
not ventured to appear before the cold critical 
public. 

A single lamp would not be equal to 
lighting up the Albert Hall, but it can 
illuminate a drawing-room very creditably, and 
whilst thus fulfilling its moderate vocation, it 
cannot be accused of hiding its light under a 
bushel. The general public is not sympa¬ 
thetic. Before most people go to a concert 
or an oratorio, they arrange in their own 
minds a certain standard for the performers, 
and if they do not meet with all they expect, 
they are coldly supercilious if not actually 
indignant. That the performers may need 
helping with friendly interest, careful attention, 
or due appreciation is a matter that does not 
concern them. That they may be suffering 
from ill-health, nervousness, fatigue, is again 
of no moment. 

A few weeks ago I was horribly annoyed all 
through a very good concert by two people in 
the row behind. They kept up a continual 
chatter of dissatisfied criticism. In vain, as far 
as they were concerned, did a pianist of world¬ 
wide reputation perform magnificently. In 
vain did one of the most charming soprano 
singers of the day exert her talents. All fell 
flat on the bored, exhausted young man and 
the affected little woman with whom he was 
talking. The lady was evidently much im¬ 
pressed with the scathing criticisms of her 
companion, and encouraged him from time to 
time with admiring giggles. When he had at 
last condemned a famous baritone as “utterly 
wanting in soul,” the lady gave him a playful 
tap with her fan and said, “ I don’t believe you 
admire anything.” 

“No, I don’t think I do,” assented the 
bored being listlessly, as his heavy eyelids 
drooped over his lack-lustre eyes. “ My life 
is a continual series of negative impressions ! ” 

Mercifully, all listeners do not express their 
dissatisfaction with such inconsiderate dis¬ 
courtesy, but are content to remain silent, if 
they do not trouble to applaud. Those who 
are thinking of a public career should think 
well of what they may have to endure, and 
consider whether their confidence in their own 
powers will lead them to control the nervous¬ 
ness which such treatment as I have described 
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will accelerate. There are several well-known 
performers who declare that they always feel 
a certain nervousness on first facing the 
audience, but this wears off as they proceed, 
because they forget themselves in their work. 
In most cases nervousness is overcome after a 
time, and those who can sing or play to a 
roomful of people without embarrassment, are 
able to do so before a large audience. 

Very great nervousness is a distinct bar to 
success, as, even if it is overcome sufficiently to 
allow the performance to be given satisfac¬ 
torily, the continual effort of suppressing it is 
too great a strain. A certain lady pianist, well 
known amongst musicians for the talent and 
charm of her performances, has had to give up 
playing in public as she finds it impossible to 
overcome the paralysing terror that besets her 
when she faces a large audience. 

Similar instances might be mentioned. If 
a child shows sufficient promise, it is best to 
arrange for the possibility of a public career 
when it is quite young and so familiarise it 
with the idea, and to plan its education with 
this end in view. Those who have the charge 
of musically-gifted children should not omit to 
provide as good a general education as 
possible. A lack of general knowledge is a 
great obstacle in any career; and a want of 
mental balance is unavoidable where one sense 
alone is under cultivation. Artistic training 
stimulates the imagination, but it should be 
accompanied by other forms of culture, or all 
the faculties are not duly trained. An educa¬ 
tion that is arranged solely from an artistic 
standpoint will have the same effect on the 
mental faculties that would be seen in the 
physical if one were continually to exercise the 
arms with dumb-bells, but were to tie up the 
feet and go about in a bath chair instead of 
walking. 

Again, youthful talent should be cultivated 
but not overstrained, or the mental and 
physical energies will be worn out before they 
are matured. A grown person wall often 
accomplish results in one hour which it would 
take a child three to produce. The mental 
powers of the latter being immature, it is not 
capable of continued intelligent effort, but 
after a time works mechanically, and in this 
way instinct and taste become dulled. 

Infant prodigies are generally the comets of 
a season or two. "Whilst many musical 
geniuses have been infant prodigies, it is 
certain that all infant prodigies are not 
musical geniuses. The case of “ Master 
Betty ” has had many parallels in the world of 
music. 

Excellent musical training can be had in 
this country, and there is no longer any 
necessity to go abroad for tuition. The Royal 
Academy of Music, Tenterden Street, Hanover 
Square, is the oldest and best known of our 
music colleges. It was founded as long ago as 
1822. The present principal is Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie, successor to Sir George Macfarren. 
Sir Alexander is well known as a composer. 

All students wishing to join the Academy 
have to pass an entrance examination in what¬ 
ever subject they wish to pursue as a principal 
study. If they are not up to a certain 
standard, they are not admitted. This is the 
only musical college in England that makes 
this stipulation, the reason being that the 
Academy is intended for those wishing to 
adopt music as a profession, and not for 
amateurs. 

The greater number of the many scholar¬ 
ships awarded are intended for those who 
have been students here for some time ; but 
some are entrance scholarships and entitle the 
successful candidate to free tuition. Candidates 
for the latter must never have been pupils at 
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any school of music ; all enter the competition 
as amateurs. Amongst such are the Parepa 
Rosa Scholarship for singers, which entitles 
the winner to two years’ tuition ; the Sir John 
Goss Scholarship for chorister boys, the 
examination for which is held at the Royal 
College of Organists and gives the holder 
three years’ tuition; the Welsh Scholarship 
founded by the Queen’s celebrated harpist, 
John Thomas, and named after him. Candi¬ 
dates for this may be either vocalists or 
instrumentalists but must all be of Welsh 
birth or parentage. 

The Erard Scholarship is also amongst those 
open to amateurs. It was founded in celebra¬ 
tion of the centenary of Messrs. Erard’s business, 
and offers three years’ tuition to any candidate 
of either sex who may be considered by the 
examining board likely to become a successful 
pianist. 

For the examination for most of these 
scholarships a fee of half a guinea or a guinea 
is required. The ages of candidates must in 
all cases be under twenty-two, and in some 
cases eighteen is the limit. 

Amongst the openings for students at the 
Academy is the Westmoreland Scholarship, 
founded in memory of the Earl of Westmore¬ 
land, by whose exertions the Academy was 
instituted. 

The amount offered is about nine guineas, 
which will be appropriated towards the cost of 
a year’s instruction. It is for male and female 
candidates in alternate years. 

The Potter Exhibition for piano-playing, the 
Sterndale Bennett Scholarship for male students 
in any branch of music, the Thalberg Scholar¬ 
ship for pianists of either sex, the Henry Smart 
Scholarship for organ-playing and composition, 
are all open to students, some every year and 
others biennially or triennially. 

Ordinary students who are not trying for 
entrance by means of a scholarship are ex¬ 
amined on the day before each term begins, 
the fee for this being a guinea. They are 
examined in the order in which they arrive, 
so those who go there early act wisely, for, as 
they will not have long to wait, their courage 
will not have so long a time to ooze out of 
their finger-tips. Oddly enough, relations of 
candidates are often more nervous than the 
candidates themselves. I remember seeing the 
father of a girl turn so white when he heard 
his daughter begin to play in the adjoining 
room that everyone thought he w T as going to 
faint, but the lady herself came to and returned 
from the ordeal with perfect self-possession. 

If the applicant is successful, the fee is con¬ 
sidered as part payment of her first term’s 
tuition. Paying students are admitted at 
any age. The term fees for the ordinary 
routine of study are eleven guineas a term. 
The ordinary curriculum includes two lessons 
a week of half an hour each in the principal 
study and one in the secondary study; one 
lesson a week in class on the elements of 
music or in harmony, or in composition after 
attaining the requisite grade in harmony ; one 
hour a week of sight singing and musical 
dictation and of choral singing. Elocution for 
vocalists and orchestral playing for those con¬ 
sidered sufficiently advanced are also included 
in the curriculum. There are also classes for 
stage dancing and deportment, dramatic and 
operatic classes ; fencing, languages and Eng¬ 
lish literature are also taught, but for all these 
subjects there are extra fees varying from 
fifteen shillings to four guineas a term. 

Students’ concerts are held every fortnight. 
Morning dress is worn both by performers and 
audience. The concert-room of the Academy 
is on the plan of a concert hall, with a good 
big platform and a gallery round it. The 
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annual performances of the operatic class are 
held here also. 

During his last visit to England, and shortly 
before his death, Abbe Liszt visited the 
Academy and played to the students, to their 
extreme delight. 

It was a charming sight to see the old 
musician responding smilingly to the enthusi¬ 
astic plaudits of the students. His appearance 
on the platform was the signal for a perfect 
shower of primroses which were thrown from 
all directions ; these were gathered into big 
heaps and piled on each side of the piano 
before he sat down to play. He gave a never- 
to-be-forgotten performance of one of his own 
pieces and those of his admirers who had not 
already heard him, realised the beauties of his 
work as they had never done before. 

Besides the scholarships offered at the 
Academy, there are no less than twenty-four 
prizes which are competed for annually by the 
students. Amongst these there are the Charles 
Lucas Prize for composition, Messrs. Tubbs 
Prize for violin-playing, and the Ridley Me¬ 
morial Prize for teaching. These prizes are 
all in money and are accompanied in some 
cases by a medal as well. Medals and prizes 
are all given away at the annual distribution, 
which takes place in Queen’s Hall at the end 
of July. 

H.R.H. the Duchess of York graciously 
consented to give away the prizes for 1898. 
In an admirable speech the Principal alluded 
amongst other matters to the steady progress 
which the “ Student’s Aid Fund ” was making. 
This is an admirable institution, which other 
colleges would do well to imitate. I shall 
venture to quote a few words addressed 
particularly to those students who were about 
to leave their Alma Mater; in their shrewd, 
kindly common-sense they are an invaluable 
guide to those about to adopt music as a 
profession. 

“ You enter the Academy,” said Sir Alex¬ 
ander, “so to speak as clay—very fine clay, I 
doubt not; you leave it as vessels—of graceful 
form and shape, I believe—bearing upon you 
still the marks of the potter’s thumb—first-rate 
potters, I know. But the baking process in 
the fierce heat and experience of public opinion 
you have yet to undergo, and it is our earnest 
wish that you may bear it without—cracking! ” 

The list of professors is a long one, and 
includes such well-known and honoured names 
as Randegger, Tosti, Shakespeare, Beringer, 
Walter Fitton, Sauret, and many others too 
numerous to mention. Amongst very excel¬ 
lent teachers of singing, Madame Agnes Lark- 
corn’s name stands high for the skill and 
perseverance with which she develops the 
voices of those under her care and the excellent 
style and method which she imparts to them. 

Amongst old students of the Academy 
whose names are now famous are Hilda Wilson, 
Mademoiselle Bauermeister, Ben Davies, Ed¬ 
ward German, Fred Cowen, and many others. 
It is not generally known that Miss Julia 
Neilson was for some time at the Academy 
before she went on the stage. She has a very 
lovely mezzo-soprano voice and was the West¬ 
moreland Scholar of 1886. Amongst present 
students who bid fair to do honour to their 
place of training, Miss Elsie Horne has won 
many distinctions for her admirable pianoforte 
playing and composition. Miss Lilian Coom- 
ber, recently a pupil of Madame Larkcom, 
sang with great success at one of the Crystal 
Palace concerts. At the latest “ Students’ 
Concert ” Miss Marguerite Elzy, a pianist, 
played Liszt’s Concerto in E flat for piano and 
orchestra, and proved herself a pianist of merit. 
She has an admirable touch and plays with 
much feeling, and her technique combines 
delicacy, strength and fluency. The Associated 
Board of the Royal College of Music and the 
Royal Academy of Music hold local examina¬ 
tions annually in instrumental music, singing 
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and harmony. Those who pass these examina¬ 
tions with honours are eligible for the six 
exhibitions founded to commemorate the 
Diamond Jubilee. Three of these grant tuition 
at the College of Music and three at the 
Academy. 

The Royal College of Music was founded in 
1884. It is a handsome building in Prince 
Consort Road, South Kensington. The direc¬ 
tor is Sir Plubert Parry, and he is assisted by 
an admirable teaching staff. Amongst the 
professors we find Signor Randegger, Mr. 
Garcia, Mr. Visetti, Miss Anna Williams and 
others. The celebrated composer, Dr. Villiers 
Stanford, conducts the orchestra and trains 
the students in composition. Sir Walter 
Parratt, Dr. Gladstone and Mr. James Alcock 
teach the organ. Signor Arbos and Mr. 
Gompertz the violin, and so on. 

The full list is too long to detail, but it 
comprises many of the best known teachers of 
the day. 

The scholarships of the College of Music 
are of two kinds, free open scholarships and 
free close or local scholarships. 

The former are open to all within certain 
stated ages. Candidates are selected at local 
preliminary examinations, and only those who 
attain a certain standard will be allowed to go 
in for the final competition which is held in 
February or March at the college. Close 
scholarships are limited to the residents of 
certain specified localities. Some of the close 
scholarships are for Colonials; such are the 
Victoria and Montreal scholarships and so on; 
in these cases the local examination is final. 

Scholarships at the College of Music are not 
limited to certain specified subjects as at the 
Academy. That is to say, pianoforte, singing 
and violin students here often compete to¬ 
gether, and the one who is considered to show 
the highest measure of excellence is selected, 
whereas at the Academy a particular scholar¬ 
ship will be limited to either vocalists, instru¬ 
mentalists, or composers. Certain exhibitions 
have also been founded which are competed 
for annually; these are mostly in the form of 
money, which is applied to the reduction of fees. 

The entrance examination fee is two guineas. 
Anyone can become a student at the College; 
the examination is only held with the view of 
ascertaining under which professor you will 
study and how you will be “graded.” 

The fees are twelve guineas a term for the 
first three years, and after that eight guineas a 
term. There is an upper school and a lower 
school. Many of the students in the lower 
school are very young indeed. Lessons are 
taken in conjunction with two other pupils 
and are individually twenty minutes each ; 
this rules applies to both primary and secondary 
studies. Class lessons are given weekly in 
choral singing, orchestral practice, harmony 
and so on, as at the Academy of Music. No 
pupils at the College of Music or at the 
Academy are allowed to accept any public 
engagement without the sanction of the 
Principal. 

A very gifted young composer, whose work 
has been received with warmest approbation 
by the most severe musical critics, w 7 as, until 
recently, a pupil of this college. I allude to 
Mr. Coleridge Taylor, -who studied composition 
under Professor Villiers Stanford, and whose 
beautiful cantata, “Hiawatha’s Wedding,” was 
given on a recent festival with brilliant success. 
The work was given for the first time in 
London at a students’ concert held at the 
College of Music on November nth, 1898, 
before a large audience, amongst whom were 
Sir Anthur Sullivan and many celebrated 
musicians. The music is most fascinating and 
seizes the imagination at every turn. 

The orchestral practice is a very special 
feature of the college work and meets with 
well-deserved admiration. The fame of Dr. 
Stanford as a composer and conductor is well 
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known, and all students privileged to work 
under him appreciate their good fortune. 
His personal magnetism has its due effect on 
the playing of those under him, for he contrives 
whilst directing their efforts to impart to his 
pupils a considerable share of enthusiasm which 
he guides with unfailing taste and judgment. 

The students of the operatic class perform 
an opera once a year. They gave Wagner’s 
“ Flying Dutchman ” at the Lyceum Theatre 
on December 9th, 1898. Both orchestra and 
singers won great praise for the successful way 
in which they mastered the difficulties of the 
intricate music. 

The Guildhall School of Music, established 
by the Corporation of London in 1880, is 
conducted on principles that are slightly 
different from those of the two institutions 
we have been considering. A complete 
musical education may be obtained, or it 
is possible to take up one subject only if 
desired. There are no inclusive fees, but each 
subject is paid for separately*, and the fees vary 
according to the professor chosen and the 
length of the lesson, which may be either 
twenty or thirty minutes. Various scholarships 
and prizes are competed for annually, the 
Corporation of London and various City 
companies having been very generous in these 
matters. 

Examinations are held at the end of each 
term for those who desire them. Examinations 
for the associateship are held in each July; 
only those who have been in the school for 
nine terms are elegible for this degree. All 
examinations are both practical and theoretical. 
Frances Allitsen, the composer of many well- 
known and beautiful songs, won the Lady 
Knight Prize in 1882. The composer of the 
cantata “ The Pied Piper of Hamelin,” Mr. 
Walthew, was a pupil of this school and won 
the Mitchell Prize in 1889. Classes are held 
here for all the subjects taught at the Royal 
College and the Royal Academy. The list of 
professors includes many well-known names, 
amongst which we find that of Professor Prout 
for harmony and composition, Mr. Ganz, Mr. 
H. Sims Reeves, and Mr. Frank Moir for 
singing, Mr. Claudius Couldery and Chevalier 
E. Bach for pianoforte, Mr. Hollander, Mr. 
Johannes Woolf, and Mr. A. Gibson for the 
violin, and so on. Amongst professors of 
singing special mention must be made of 
Madame Bessie Cox, who is well known 
amongst musicians for her admirable method 
of voice production. There are special pro¬ 
fessors at the Guildhall School and the Royal 
College for accompaniment, a fact of which 
many intending students of music should take 
note. Many excellent pianists make poor 
accompanists, and as in the end many of them 
are obliged to earn their living by playing 
accompaniments at concerts, it is as well to 
master the difficulties of the work in good time. 

At Trinity College, Mandeville Place, stu¬ 
dents can be preparedfor the public examinations 
at the universities and for the diplomas awarded 
by the College itself. These are as follows :— 
{a) The diploma of Associate and Licentiate in 
Music of Trinity College, London (A.Mus. 
T.C.L. and L.Mus.T.C.L.); (Z?) Higher ex¬ 
aminations for certificates in separate subjects, 
both theoretical and practical, including the 
positions of A.T.C.L. and L.T.C.L. (pianist), 
ditto (organist), ditto (vocalist) ; ( c) Local 
examinations in musical knowledge. 

Scholarships are competed for annually as 
at the other musical colleges. Students have 
the option of taking a single subject or of 
paying a compounding fee entitling them to 
four studies. Organ teaching and composition 
are the special features of Trinity College, and 
these subjects are taught by Professor Turpin, 
the leading organist of the day. 

Trinity College was the first music school 
to send examining boards to the colonies. 

Florence Sophie Dayson. 
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PAINTING WILD FLOWERS IN THE FIELDS. 


Those who have never taken their sketch¬ 
books out into the fields and made studies of 
the flowers as they grow on the spot cannot 
realise how much they lose by not doing so. 
As soon as you take a wild flower from its 
natural surroundings you have robbed it of 
much of its characteristic beauty; you have 
certainly altered its appearance, for the angles 
it takes when growing in the field, the way 
the flower hangs its head, and the way the 
leaves fall from the stem can only be seen to 
full advantage by those who study them on 
the spot. What a beautiful sight a field is in 
early summer, when the white and yellow ox- 
eye daisies, blue crane’s-bills, greyish-white 
cow-parsley, red sorrel, and other plants are 
in bloom! The decorative artist who is on 


the look-out for new suggestions and fresh 
colour-schemes will find studying out of doors 
most stimulating and helpful, and those who 
just want to paint what is before them, realise 
the incident or object with all the skill they 
are possessed of just as it comes, should take 
up their position in a field and make their 
study on the spot. But don’t sit down just 
anywhere. The beginner is too apt to be 
contented with the first thing he comes across, 
the first point of view that presents itself, 
while the older hand spends what seems to be 
an irritating amount of time in arranging 
himself and selecting his point of view. A 
good position whence to gain an advantageous 
view of a group of plants in a field is a hollow 
or depression with the objects to be studied in 


the higher ground. If you are on a level with 
the plants you then look down upon them, 
which is not so advantageous as getting them 
more on a level with the eye, when their 
growth can be seen. 

Of course, you will single out a striking 
group or one that is somewhat isolated, for 
the immense wealth of material before one 
must be dealt with on a systematic plan, must 
be simplified, for it is "quite evident that 
everything cannot be drawn or painted. I 
have taken two very familiar plants, the cow- 
parsley, which gives fields and orchards such a 
delicate “ lacy ” appearance in the spring, and 
the handsome ox-eye daisy of summer, to 
illustrate these notes. Both subjects were 
rendered just as they came in the fields, and I 
think it will be admitted that the 
way Nature arranges herself is far 
more effective and even beautiful 
than any effort on our part would 

be. At any rate it is different, 
and that is something. 

At first the difficulty will be to 
be able to fix the attention upon 
a few things out of the profusion 
before one, but this hint may be 
useful: don’t treat the field as 
though it were botanical speci¬ 
mens. As an artist would say, 
suggestrather than delineate—that 
is, instead of mapping out, as it 
were, in all its minutiae the bit of 
nature in front of you, seize upon 
the general truths, the broad 
masses, the leading objects, and 
fix these down with decision. In¬ 
stead of thinking of your study as 
an intricate mass of minute detail, 
half close your eyes so that you see 
only those features that dominate 
all the rest; where the mass of 
light is, where the half-tone and 
where the darks come ; in short, 
go for mass instead of minutiae. 
To this end don’t work too near 
your paper or canvas ; you should 
be almost as far from your work 
as you are from the objects you 
are studying, for if you are you 
unconsciously obtain “ breadth,” 

z. e., simplicity. It is said that 
Reynolds painted with brushes 
four feet long, and had his canvas 
against his sitter while he was four 
or five feet off both. If you are 
too near your model, you see 
nothing but detail, and so miss 
breadth; while if you are too near 
your work, you miss simplicity of 
effect, because of the tendency to 
dwell upon individual points in¬ 
stead of thinking of your work as 
a whole. These may be the very 
commonplaces of art, but they are 
constantly being lost sight of, so 
one must emphasise such points 
where one is attempting to teach. 
The tyro always sees too much, 
and it is because he doesn’t know 
what to leave out that his work is 
so ineffective. Take the grasses 
growing all around the daisies. 
It is as hopeless to think of 
painting them all as it is to paint 
every hair in a man’s beard. You 
must therefore try to hit the 
general tone of the grass, and 
as a consequence think of it only 
as a background of colour. Upon 
this you can just indicate two or 
three individual grasses, and these 
two or three will hint at all the rest. 


IN THE FIELDS. 
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This is where the art of suggestion comes in. 
And if you reason it out for a moment, it is 
evident that you cannot imitate what is before 
you; your only hope is to hint at it all or 
suggest it. In drawing a daisy don’t think of 
it as so many petals, but as an angular shape, 
the angles being made by those petals which 
project in front of the others. If you get the 
general outline, it is easy enough to fill in the 
details; whereas if you begin with detail, you 
will invariably get the object as a whole out 
of proportion, and therefore badly drawn. If 
you were dividing up a surface into sections, it 
would obviously be the better plan to start by 
dividing the length into halves, then half 
these again, and so on. By trying to divide 
the length into sections at once, the chances 
are the last section will not be in proportion, 
if indeed any of them are, whereas by first 
dividing the whole into halves, and each 
again into other halves, the mind grapples 
with the difficulties piecemeal, which is 
the only way after all of overcoming any 
difficulty. 

For individual studies of plants brown 
paper, and either body-colour (i.e., Chinese 
white used with the colours to make them 
solid) or, better still, oil-colours thinned with 
turpentine, gives a quick and bold effect. Oil- 
colour is of itself possessed of more body, and 
when thinned with turps is a capital vehicle 
for rapid work. For actually painting a field 
of flowers those who possess oil-colours should 
try to use them, for water-colours are not so 
adapted for foreground effects owing to the 
fact that you cannot paint a light colour over 
a dark one. Many beginners are afraid of 
oils, thinking that the difficulties are too great 
to be overcome, but if they would remember 


that they are using solid colours which must 
not be diluted as are water-colours, save only 
so far as is necessary to manipulate them, they 
would find many difficulties vanish. Those in 
the habit of using w T ater-colours try to use oils 
in much the same way, by diluting them, whereas 
oils must be used more or less solidly ; and as a 
light colour can be painted over a darlcone, there 
is no necessity to leave the lights as in water¬ 
colours, but paint in all the dark masses and 
then upon this background paint on the 
lights. 

For the decoration of a screen a field of wild 
flowers would be a charming motif ‘ and if 
such a tall-growing plant as the cow-parsley 


be chosen, then to indicate the distant hedge¬ 
row and coppice in simple flat tones would 
be an effective feature, as I have indicated in 
the sketch. Where a field of daisies and 
other low-growing plants is chosen, the lower 
part of the screen could be treated with the 
flowers life-size, and as the field retreats the 
eye would see only over the surface, and it 
would then be occupied in suggesting this 
surface, so that the amount of work would not 
be so very considerable. 

Useful photographs can be taken on a still 
day by depressing the camera or placing it on 
the ground or on the same plane as the eye. 

Fred Miller. 
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CYNTHIA’S BROTHER 


By LESLIE KEITH, Author of “A Little Exile,” “ ’Lisbeth,” “The Mischief-Maker,” etc. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
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HAVE put 
you at the 
front of 
the house, 
that you 
may have 
some- 
thing green 
to look out 
upon, and 
not feel so 
lonely,” 
said Mrs. 
W i n s t o n e 
to her young visitor ; 
an imitation of the 


country after all, is it ? If you shut your 
eyes to the surrounding houses, you can 
imagine you see your Devon woods be¬ 
fore you, and though I can’t promise you 
larks or thrushes, you will be wakened 
in the morning—very unseasonably—by 
a chorus of sparrows ! ” 

“ It is very nice indeed,” said Cynthia, 
with smiling assent. “ I have only once 
been in London before, and then I 
remember nothing but grey houses 
climbing up on every side and trying to 
shut out the sky.” 

“Ah, but I am going to correct all 
those false impressions, you know! 
Now, you would like to unpack and 
feel settled, and then rest till dinner, 
wouldn’t you ? But you must have 
some help with your boxes.” 

“ Oh, I can manage nicely alone. 
Nursie takes me in charge at home, but 
I learned to do everything for myself in 
Germany.” 

“1 am going to lend you half of 
Mitchell while you are here. You will 
find her invaluable, though, like all 
domestic treasures, she requires a little 
humouring. But I should advise you to 
be guided by her in matters of the toilet, 
Cynthia, for she was so fortunate as to 
have her training under a French Mar¬ 
quise, who was gifted with an intense 
sense of colour and the most perfect taste 
I have ever met with. I always submit 
meekly to Mitchell myself, for though I 
sometimes rebel secretly, I am bound to 
own that I invariably come round to her 
view of what is fitting in the end.” 

“ It will be very kind if she will help 
me,” said Cynthia cheerfully. “ Grand¬ 
mamma’s Anne makes my best things 
with the help of Miss Fisher from the 
village, and I daresay they are all 
wrong.” 

“ We shall go shopping to-morrow, if 
you are not too tired. To-night I have 
no engagement, so we shall have a cosy 
evening alone together, and get to know 
a little about each other.” 

Cynthia, grateful for an arrangement 
so thoughtfully made for her comfort, 
felt her spirits rise, and the stock of 
good resolutions with which she had set 
out from home seemed a lighter burden. 
There was nothing in her reception 
to dismay. Mrs. Winstone sent the 


carriage with the ever-useful Mitchell to 
the station to meet her, and herself 
awaited her guest in the spacious and 
comfortable house in Belgrave Square 
which she had occupied for a few 
married and many widowed years. Her 
welcome was cordial and sincere, and 
Cynthia found her few remaining pre¬ 
judices melting rapidly under the solvent 
of smiles and pleasant chat and fragrant 
tea. The house gave one an impression 
of absolutely perfect control over details, 
only to be achieved by the possession of 
very ample means. It echoed no latest 
fashions in its furnishings, but if its 
luxury was half a century old, it none 
the less adapted itself to every imagin¬ 
able need. Cynthia, thinking of poor 
Mrs. Terry’s troubles with the two maids 
who came and went with such startling 
frequence, of grandmamma’s diatribes 
against the modern developments of 
service, felt that here, at least, there 
would be no talk of delinquent cooks 
and conscienceless housemaids ! Mrs. 
Winstone’s staff, from the dignified 
butler to the humblest scullion, might 
have been automatons worked by well- 
oiled machinery, so silently did they 
perform their work of ministration. 
The absence, indeed, of all internal or 
invading noise was the first thing that 
struck her with a surprised sense of 
relief. You could not hear your own 
footfall on the thick carpets : even the 
passing traffic of wheels struck upon 
the ear with a merely soothing rumble. 
Tier own room, facing the enclosed 
garden space, gave, as Mrs. Winstone 
had pointed out, a refreshing glimpse of 
green, seen at the one time of the year 
when, for a brief week or two, it keeps 
its freshness undefiled. With a bit of 
spring caught and imprisoned between 
those railings to keep alive her memory 
of home, with all manner of curious 
comforts and prettinesses to study with¬ 
in the four walls of her own domain, 
Cynthia would have been more of a 
misanthrope than nature designed, had 
she not been very well content. A young 
and pleasant-faced girl came to unpack, 
and, with the help of a button boy, after¬ 
wards removed Cynthia’s trunks and 
straps. She returned with a brass can 
of hot water, cunningly kept warm by a 
pretty cosy which matched the ware of 
the washstand. (“A hint for Kitty,” 
thought Cynthia.) Later, Mitchell intro¬ 
duced herself—an elderly woman with a 
tragically plain face ; but, in spite of a 
grumbling voice and a determined habit 
of seeing the black side of everything 
before the white, Cynthia soon dis¬ 
covered her to be the possessor of a very 
good heart, and won her way without 
difficulty to its regard. Indeed, she 
owed many more substantial services 
than early cups of tea, cosily-warmed 
slippers, and a lavender-scented ward¬ 
robe to Mitchell, for she not only had, as 
Mrs. Winstone claimed for her, an 
unerring taste in dress, but was able to 
give Miss Considine many little hints that 


helped to make a not over lavish allow¬ 
ance go a good deal further. Lady Con¬ 
sidine had hitherto fixed the amount of 
Cynthia’s quarterly expenditure, reckon¬ 
ing it on the comfortable basis that 
economy may be safely practised at 
home, where everybody knows you, and 
may be risked in quarters where you are 
unknown. But that line of argument 
did not apply to Cynthia’s present 
circumstances, and grandmamma had 
herself written out a cheque for a 
substantial sum as a gift to the 
debittante. 

“ Spend it wisely,” she said, with the 
worldly wisdom she sometimes produced 
for her granddaughter. “ Think twice, 
for you can only buy once—and you 
can’t afford to make mistakes. I have 
always told you, my dear, that you may 
easily be too clever, but in London you 
can never be too well dressed.” 

So Cynthia determined to buy her 
wisdom from Mitchell, and certainly 
reaped her reward. Meantime, Mitchell 
found a word of praise for the silky fine¬ 
ness of the young lady’s hair, but 
declared it was a sin to see it so badly 
dressed. With deft fingers she twisted 
the coils in a fashion that displayed the 
pretty shape of Cynthia’s head and 
round white throat. She rejected with 
a sniff the white dress Cynthia had 
proposed to wear, and after a critical 
examination, shook out an old black 
gauze, and declared that, with a touch 
of orange, which she proceeded to 
supply, it was just the very thing. 

Her skilful fingers had surely a kind 
of magic, for as she surveyed her trans¬ 
formed self in the long glass, Cynthia 
blushed with pleased surprise at the 
image it reflected. 

“ I do think I look rather nice,” she 
said to herself, and the conviction gave 
her a comfortable sense of not requiring 
to be shy, as she ran downstairs. 

There was someone else that evening 
who entirely agreed with that verdict, 
and expressed himself heartily to the 
effect that she looked “stunning,” but 
that remains to be told. The ladies 
dined alone, and afterwards spent half 
an hour in the small conservatory built 
out at the back of an inner drawing¬ 
room with a second door opening to the 
corridor. 

“This is my hobby,” Mrs. Winstone 
said, “ and it is rather a heart-breaking 
one, for pot-flowers have such a short 
life in London, my poor favourites never 
live to grow old. Perhaps it’s because 
I insist on taking care of them myself 
and don’t do it properly, or, as I some¬ 
times suspect, they are forced into a 
growth that is not meant to last more 
than its day. That’s the evil of the 
contract system, Cynthia ; one’s flowers 
pass in and out of one’s life like one’s 
acquaintances—they never come to take 
root.” 

“ Then that is one thing in which the 
country can score over town; our 
flowers have a leasehold of the soil. I 



wish you would allow me to help you 
here a little in the mornings, Mrs. 
Winstone. I haven’t granny’s lucky 
lingers, but she taught me to love 
plants.” 

“So you shall, if you will wear 
gloves, and pick up all your dead 
leaves. But I warn you, you will have 
neither time nor inclination for morning 
occupations presently. I have been 
accepting invitations for you, and you 
will have to make up for early hours at 
night by late ones in the morning.” 

A little later, while they sat in the 
lamp-shaded drawing-room, Cynthia 
with a bit of needlework, over which she 
was stooping, Mrs. Winstone said with 
a smile— 

“ I think we are going to have a 
visitor after all, Cynthia. A friend of 
yours, perhaps.” 

“Oh, no! ” Cynthia, who had heard 
no sound, was beginning, when, to her 
astonishment, as she looked up, she saw 
the door thrown open and heard “ Mr. 
Colquhoun ” announced. 

“ Archie ! ” she exclaimed, but her sur¬ 
prise increased when she saw him shake 
Mrs. Winstone’s cordially-extended hand 
before he touched her own. They both 
laughed at her bewilderment. 

“He is an old friend of yours, 
Cynthia,” Mrs. Winstone said, “but I 
think I can claim a still larger share in 
his recollections, Chough I have only 
lately succeeded in recovering the boy 
friend I knew when he was in kilts. 
We kept it as our secret, a little 
surprise for you, since, as Archie 
modestly said, you would find London 
less of a waste howling wilderness, and 
my house less of a prison, I suppose, if 



A MOST refreshing drink, when tired, can be 
made by putting thin slices of lemon into hot 
tea instead of milk. 

Alpaca is a most valuable material for 
summer-wear, as it does not harbour dust and 
is very light. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 

you felt that he might share your 
captivity.” 

“Yes,” said Archie, finding it 
difficult to take his eyes from her, 
“ that’s just how I put it, Cynthy.” 

“I find the speech quite charac¬ 
teristic,” she laughed. Her eyes were 
bright with the pleasure of seeing him 
again, but presently they grew a little 
wistfully eager, and asked a question he 
could very well read. 

“Frank’s all right,” he said. “He 
couldn’t come with me to-night, but he 
sent you a lot of messages, and if Mrs. 
Winstone will let him, he will look in 
one day at lunch-time.” 

“My dear Jonathan,” said Mrs. 
Winstone a little drily, “your David 
does exactly as he likes, and that is 
perhaps why I see him so seldom ; but 
tell him I expect him to be on his good 
behaviour while his sister is here. You 
may both consider yourselves invited to 
lunch whenever you please to honour us, 
but I can’t promise anything more, for 
Cynthia and I are going to be two very 
popular and important people. But if 
you ask us civilly, we might consider 
whether we could spare an afternoon for 
Aldershot by-and-by.” 

“ Oh, do ! ” said Cynthia, turning to 
her hostess with all her heart in her 
expressive face. “ Couldn’t you ask 
her prettily, Archie ?’’—she turned to 
him. “ She knew you when you were in 
kilts-” 

“My dear, he never did anything 
prettily when he was in kilts, tie was 
a terrible little bear, and his manners 
were a heartbreak to all right-thinking 
parents and guardians.” 

“ I’ve mended them now, and I can 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 

After lemons have been squeezed, place 
the halves in a good-sized jug and pour boil¬ 
ing water over them. Let this stand fora few 
hours, and then pour off the water into a clean 
jug ; mix this with any lemonade you make of 
the lemon-juice, and you will get a delicate 
and delicious flavour of the peel; add sugar to 
taste. The flavour is quite a different one, 
and much more delicate than when the peel is 
cut and put in the lemonade. 

If whole lemons have become hard and dry, 
immerse them in cold water and let them 
stand a while, when they will become quite 
soft to cut and use. 

A FEW drops of ammonia in the water used 
for watering pot-plants stimulates their growth, 
and sometimes they need even more stimulat¬ 
ing plant-food, which can be procured from 
florists and chemists. 

Plants in windows should not be turned 
from the position facing the window in which 
they are first placed. Few plants can stand 
the effort to blossom on any but the one side, 
and do not flower well if moved. 

Bandages for a wound should never be 
made of unwashed linen or calico ; they should 
be at least rinsed out before using, to rid them 
of any sizing used in their manufacture. 

It is veiy advisable to have a sheet-almanack 
on bedroom walls, especially if there is a daily 
text to serve as a guide and a reminder. 
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promise for Frank that we’ll both do our 
best to make things go off.” 

“ But tell Frank to come before that,” 
interrupted Cynthia, with a shade of 
anxiety neither of them missed, and 
both, perhaps, understood better than 
she guessed. “ His visit was so short 
in the autumn, and he found it dull with 
grandmamma ailing and Kitty away.” 

“Kitty’s home again, isn’t she?” 
asked Colquhoun. 

“Yes, just before I left. Things 
have somehow mismanaged themselves 
lately, or we might just as well have left 
home together.” 

“ Frank and I called once or twice at 
her aunt’s, but she was always out. 
She seemed awfully busy.” 

“ Oh, she took to dressmaking with 
the true Terry fever. I’ll never make up 
to her now. But it has done her good ; 
she is ever so much better—almost her 
old self, and I think even prettier.” 

“ Is that your little friend,” asked 
Mrs. Winstone, “who looked like a 
wild rose caught in the rain ? ” 

* * I thought Kitty never did anything but 
laugh,” said Archie, looking puzzled. 

“ She’s a rosebud in the sun now, 
anyway; the Rector looks ten years 
younger since she came back.” 

Cynthia went to bed with her heart 
dancing to the tune of Francie and 
Aldershot. But when she fell asleep it 
was to dream that she met Archie in 
some vast and untracked wild as a 
small, sturdy, sandy, “kilty” boy, and 
knew him for the tall and straight 
young soldier of real life by the steady, 
friendly blue eyes that met hers in the 
Land of Visions. 

(To be continued .) 


A washing material for blouses that does 
not require starching, such as thin gingham or 
zephyr, is much cooler to wear than print 
which is starched, as the starch arrests the free 
current of air. Soft silk or a very thin woollen 
material is the best, though rather more ex¬ 
pensive at first. To look well, blouses should 
be well cut and tastefully trimmed with good 
lace. 

For a dress-body to be thoroughly com¬ 
fortable there should be few or no bones in 
the front, and any that there are should be as 
short as possible, never higher than the stay- 
bones. The chest should be quite free and 
look easy. 

Except in wet weather, always wear thin 
and soft boots and shoes of a good cut, and 
not tight across the front. If house-shoes are 
tight across the front, cut little nicks with the 
scissors under the bow or rosette and relieve 
the pressure. 

Let no house be without a collecting-box 
or card for some missionary work. Have an 
aim and an object for your charitable gifts, and 
expect a blessing for yourself and those for 
whom you work and pray ; and be a “ cheerful 
giver, not grudgingly or of necessity.” 

If a slim waist is required, let all the skirt- 
bands be loose and below the waist-line. The 
desired effect will be obtained without any 
squeezing. 
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THE GIRL'S OWN RARER. 


GIRLS AS FRIENDS. 



“We want but two or three friends, but these 
we cannot do without, and they serve us in 
every thought we think.” So says Emerson, 
whose essay on Friendship should be read by 
young and old. 

It has been rather the fashion to deride girl- 
friendships—to deride them either as fugitive, 
impulsive, transient, dependent on the whim 
of the moment, or else ungenerous ; to con¬ 
sider that friendship, in its unselfish sense, is 
known only among men. This is, of course, 
an unjust and partial view. Friendship among 
women is obviously growing in faithfulness 
and in value as time goes on. 

The worth of the relationship is beyond all 
price. This may seem a truism, but it is well 
not to forget it. Like marriage, friendship 
doubles joys and halves sorrows. Begun in 
the brightness of youth, it ought to endure 
through life, and then not to contemplate a 
final severance even in the hour of the last 
parting. 

I can only be my true self in relation to my 
friend. I see myself mirrored in her estimate 
of me. She has power to draw forth what is 
best in me ; and if she is an idealist, I discern 
through her a dim vision of the thought of 
God, towards which I should grow. We are 
not fashioned to live alone, but in relation to 
others. 

Take an instance of daily experience. I 
begin to write to my friend on some matter 
in which I am interested. Thoughts flow 
readily from my pen; I am surprised to find 
how much I have to say. When it is all set 
in order before me, I wonder how it has 
originated, for I may be a person reserved 
and ordinary enough in daily life. The magic 
touch of sympathy has been at work. If I am 
silent and stupid, I can nevertheless talk to 
her. And I am always trying, instinctively, to 
justify her high opinion of me. 


One might speculate for a long 
time on the attraction which lies at 
the root of true friendship, and 
which must remain a mystery when 
all is said. Friendships, even 
among children, cannot invariably 
be arranged. “ You will meet 
Mrs. So-and-so’s daughter at school, 
and she will be such a suitable 
friend for you,” says an anxious 
mother, who perhaps has chosen 
the school partly on that account; 
and lo ! her child and the girl in 
question never come together, in 
spite of the disappointed reflection 
of their parents that “they are 
both so fond of music and lan¬ 
guages, and both their birthdays 
are in August.” Acquaintances 
they remain to the end of the 
chapter, and feel instinctively they 
cannot be more. There is a subtle 
affinity, not to be measured in set 
terms, which begins the mutual 
attraction. 

A great deal could be said on 
friendship itself; but my subject is 
not so much the abstract theme as 
its exemplification in “ Girls as 
Friends.” Just because friendship 
at its best is a priceless thing, it 
is important to try to have it at 
its best, and this, as I need not 
say, depends very much upon 
individuals. 

Can we have more than one 
friend ? The answer among school¬ 
girls was wont to be “ No.” 
Children used to learn Gay’s fable 
beginning— 

“Friendship, like love, is but a name, 
Unless to one you stint the flame.” 

At school, the word was always singular in its 
application. My “school-friend” could not 
mean, indifferently, any one of the circle of 
girls whom I loved, but the special confidante, 
the “great friend,” to use an almost obsolete 
expression, with whom I was paired in the 
mind of teachers and schoolfellows. I think 
that girls now are not quite so exclusive, and 
find that two or three intimate friends are 
possible, each one appealing to a different set 
of interests. But for intimate conversation, 
one with myself must still be the limit. I 
may have two friends; with each separately 
I can enjoy the interchange of thought, the 
response of feeling, the delightful exhilaration 
of heart-to-heart communion; but put us 
all three together, and talk is impossible 
that shall rise above the level of frocks and 
frivolities. 

The “adoring” friend is always to be 
found in girls’ schools, and frequently out of 
them. She worships the object of her affec¬ 
tion with a blind idolatry, which is not often 
returned, for it is true in such girl-friendships 
that ily a tonjows rune qui baise , Vautre qui 
tend la joue. The girl who finds an outlet 
for her vague sentimentality in thus grovelling 
before a schoolfellow, often makes herself 
extremely ridiculous. The beloved one can 
do no wrong in her eyes; every detail of her 
dress and manner, even her handwriting is a 
model to be copied; any criticism of the idol 
renders the worshipper furious with the critic, 
be it a sister, brother, or even a parent. She 
offers up flowers, chocolate, all the presents 
she can afford, upon the shrine, while her 
deity regards her de haut en has. The 
“adoring” friendship seldom lasts for many 
years ; it is soon found to be exaggerated, the 


worship is withdrawn, and one feels a little 
sorry for the dethroned idol. 

I do not wish to be too hard on such girlish 
exaggerations, as they are unselfish in their 
expression, and it is easy to see how naturally 
they arise when one’s being is full of ardent 
vague aspirations after an ideal—only a girl 
of one’s own age is very seldom fit to be raised 
into an ideal! When the worshipping love is 
felt towards an older woman (usually a teacher), 
it assumes the form of a heroine-worship that 
may have excellent results ; and I should urge 
my readers to try to keep it for those older 
and wiser than themselves. Girls should not 
be expected to be as temperate and staid in 
their affections as elderly people, but they 
need not be violently unreasoning, unbalanced, 
and silly. 

At the opposite pole, so far as selfish¬ 
ness is concerned, is the egotistic friend. The 
chief use of a girl-friend is to be a confidante, 
to receive the story of one’s innermost thoughts, 
hopes, and feelings, and the story also of inno¬ 
cent triumphs when schooldays are past. In 
friendship this should be reciprocal. There are 
girls who are very willing to relate these confi¬ 
dences on their own account, but who do not 
care to hear them from others ; who will talk by 
the hour of their own “ affairs,” real or imagi¬ 
nary, but who will not encourage a return of 
such confidences, just because they cannot 
tolerate the idea of their “friend” being as 
attractive or interesting as themselves. Such 
girls want a friend to be simply a satellite, and 
do not deserve to have her in that capacity. 
They say in effect, “ I am the model of all that 
is charming; my ideas on every subject are 
the correct ones; I am the observed of all 
observers ; you are to follow in my train.” It 
is an unfortunate thing for a spoiled girl of this 
type to meet with an “adoring” friend who 
will blindly minister to her egotism. The 
“friend” in this case is merely a mirror for 
vanity. 

Of another type again is the fickle friend, 
she who impulsively forms friendships and 
severs them as impulsively; who has a dread¬ 
ful joy in getting up scenes and mimic trage¬ 
dies, writing letters that can never be forgotten 
over some trivial matter, and generally laying 
waste the garden-plot of her affections. Have 
we not met her ? She rushes at us with 
charming warmth, and, if we are at school, her 
love and admiration make life very pleasant. 
If we meet her after schooldays are done, 
she flies delightfully in and out, sunning 
herself in our presence, and ministering in a 
thousand bright ways to social enjoyment. 
Then there comes a sudden chill in the air like 
the north-east wind which has come after 
warmth in this month of May as I write. 
Her letters—and she is very fond of letter¬ 
writing—begin “My dear” instead of “My 
own dearest.” Whether you ask for an 
explanation or not, it soon comes. Somebody 
has repeated to somebody something which 
somebody else said you had said she had said, 
and she is as indignant and as ready to believe 
the worst of you as though you were her 
bitterest foe. If she can possibly convoke a 
sort of Wehmgericht of these different some¬ 
bodies, with you and herself, all sitting round, 
white and agitated, in dire tragedy, her inmost 
heart rejoices, though she believes herself to 
be suffering acutely. Such explanatory inter¬ 
views are always a mistake. It is impossible 
to trace a thoughtless remark with any accu¬ 
racy through several channels, and if anything 
of this kind has been seized upon by your 
impulsive friend, you may as well understand 
that your friendship is over, and submit to it 
with what grace you may, whether you are to 
blame or not. Possibly, however, no cause 
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for coolness is assigned; your friend has 
simply grown tired of you, and you must 
accept the fact. 

In passing, I may say that more girl friend¬ 
ships are spoiled by the habit of thoughtlessly 
receiving and retailing gossip than by any¬ 
thing else. 

If you can avoid it, do not talk at all about 
people. If you must—and certainly it is very 
difficult to avoid it—imagine that they are 
listening to a greatly exaggerated report of 
your remarks, for ten chances to one this will 
come to their ears, and it is a matter of daily 
experience that no information can pass 
through several channels without becoming 
altered in the transit. This fact should also make 
you decline to listen if some officious mutual 
friend (?) offers to tell you what So-and-so 
has said about you. Avoid personal gossip. 
It is vulgar, and it is contrary to the spirit of 
charity. Also, no matter what temptation 
may come in your way, never betray a secret 
with which you have been entrusted. 

There are friends who are faithful enough, 
but who are unpleasantly frank. Some friend¬ 
ships are marred by the conviction of one of 
the parties concerned that it is the special 
privilege of a friend to be constantly pro¬ 
claiming uncomfortable home truths. “ I 
always speak my mind,” she says, and one 
feels inclined to ask how it is that the mind is 
invariably so very disagreeable! 

Is it not true then that “faithful are the 
wounds of a friend ” ? Certainly; but the 
friend need not be for ever inflicting them, or 
the soreness and irritation grow intolerable. 
It is desirable when we are young to “ see 
ourselves as others see us,” and in companion¬ 
ship defects become apparent which we should 
never discover in solitude. But my friend 
should also see the best of me. She should 
help me by believing in me, not by discourag¬ 
ing me ; she should be my champion, not only 
before other people, but before myself, aiding 
me in my struggle towards a higher life by 
that strong, idealistic belief in me which is 
the choicest attribute of love. 

Some girls are very exacting in their friend¬ 
ships. They cannot endure that the girl they 
love should care for anybody else. She must 


always be at their beck and call, ready to 
respond to any claim upon her time and atten¬ 
tion ; they cannot conceive it possible that 
she should have other interests, and they grow 
angry, jealous, and offended unreasonably if 
these are perceived. 

“ You cannot care for me, or you would not 
go to stay with So-and-so instead of coming 
to me,” she says, with similar absurd re¬ 
proaches. Of course, this is pure selfishness. 

There is only one more type of girl-friend I 
will criticise, and that is the girl who throws 
over all her friends as soon as she becomes 
engaged to be married. 

A certain sort of girl regards this renuncia¬ 
tion as a right and natural thing. The man 
who is to be her husband claims her whole 
heart; she will not tolerate any other intruder 
into her affections ; her own family come off 
but poorly in the encounter, and she rejects 
everyone outside that circle. Her love she 
regards something after the manner of a loaf 
of bread—all the inside crumb and most of 
the outside crust are for her future husband, a 
few crumbs for her relations, and nothing for 
anybody else—it “ will not go round.” A 
great deal of unnecessary and unjust pain is 
caused by this sort of behaviour, which, if I 
used plain English, I should condemn as 
selfish and treacherous. A girl will not make 
a better wife because she proves a false friend. 
And she will expect her husband to treat his 
men-friends in the same heartless fashion. 

There is always, in the absorption of an 
engagement, a strong temptation to neglect 
other people; and I do not suggest that the 
same number of letters, the same amount of 
time can be devoted to the old friends now 
that the new claimant has appeared on the 
scene. But friends who really love can under¬ 
stand all this. In fact, the charm of a true 
friend is that she can enter into and rejoice in 
my happiness, so long as she knows that she 
keeps her place in my heart. 

The happiest marriage does not do away 
with the need for friendship, and, whether 
married or single, it is worth while to keep 
our friends. They have known us in our 
youth, which is the time of our glory. Those 
who have been young together can look back 


together upon that same bright country and 
trace the path that has led them to the plains 
of middle life. They possess a treasure in 
common in the memory of those days. “No 
friends like the old friends ” is a trite saying, 
but no one knows how true it is until life has 
gone through many varied phases. My friend 
and I hold together the Past which is so ready 
to slip from our grasp; we have mirthful 
thoughts in common, the recollection of 
schooldays in common, and the memory of 
friends who have passed away. Thoughts 
“ too deep for tears ” are ours in speechless 
communion. 

I am my true self to my friend, and she is 
her true self to me. She sees how my 
character has been built up, little by little, 
from childhood to womanhood ; I see the same 
with regard to her. Dignified matrons we 
may appear to the outside world, but we know 
better; we are still girls in heart. With the 
Christian names we use one to the other are 
bound up suggestions of “ fun ” (erroneously 
supposed to be only the property of the 
young), confidence, tenderness, sympathy, 
and truest knowledge—a knowledge that is 
impossible to those who now meet us for the 
first time. 

A character that is formed, like a language, 
takes a great deal of learning. This is why 
intimate friendships are seldom contracted, as 
a new language is seldom learned, late in life. 
“ I do not make new friends,” says the elderly 
woman sadly; and that is because the people 
she meets in casual intercourse have not time 
or opportunity to study her as she should be 
studied if she is to be understood. We all 
feel as we grow older that our exterior affords 
little clue to the nature within. But our 
friend understands it. She knows that be¬ 
neath the guise of an ordinary British matron 
there is a heart as young as ever, an imagina¬ 
tion that kindles with the fire of romance ; only 
the thoughts of life and of love are deeper 
than of yore. 

No, there are no friendships like the friend¬ 
ships of youth ; and girls will do well to store 
up for themselves these treasures that shall 
brighten life, and not be lost when life is done. 

Lily Watson. 


THE END CROWNS ALL. 

By HELEN MARION BURNSIDE. 


CHAPTER II. 

GATHERING CLOUDS. 

“ I know that the thorny path I tread 
Is ruled by a golden line, 

And I know that the darker life’s tangled 
thread 

The richer the deep design.” 


hen lone first hinted at 
her desire for some district 
or parish work, Mrs. 
Lonsdale at first de¬ 
murred. “ I don’t care 
for young ladies to go 
tramping about dirty streets, 
and in and out of squalid 
>v-f homes,” she observed a 

y J little fretfully. “ For my part I 
\ y could not do it; I am far too sensi¬ 
tive ; the sight of suffering makes 
me feel quite ill; and then there are bad 
smells, and think of the danger of infec¬ 
tion—you might bring home the germs of 
some terrible disease. I wonder you have not 



more consideration for your brother and my¬ 
self than to propose such a thing; besides, I 
thought Charlie took up all your leisure 
time.” 

“Not just those two hours of the morning 
that I propose to devote to parish work, 
auntie. His tutor is with him then, and it is 
the time you do not want me either. Dear 
aunt,” went on lone in a coaxing voice, “ you 
give Charlie and me so much—you are so 
generous, we have nothing left to wish for, 
and that is just what makes me desire to help 
others who have so little. I cannot be content 
just to wear pretty clothes, and amuse myself 
like a butterfly. I must try to be of a little 
use in the world. I have been accustomed to 
district visiting and Sunday-school teaching 
since my earliest girlhood; besides, if I do 
a little real work of a morning, I shall be 
able to enjoy the rest of the time all the 
more.” 

“ Well, child, I’m sure it’s very good of you 
to feel so. You must have your own way, I 
suppose—you always do—only promise me not 
to enter an infected house, and remember I 
can’t have Burton worried about soups and 


things for the poor—she would give warning 
at once; but I don’t mind giving some money 
now and then if you run short.” 

“ Oh, thank you, auntie; then I’ll write to 
Miss Sutton, and settle it at once,” and, 
dropping a light kiss on her aunt’s cheek, lone 
sped away to write her note. 

Mrs. Lonsdale had in truth no special objec¬ 
tion to lone making herself useful in the parish. 
She liked to remark to her friends on her 
niece’s superiority to other girls. She did not 
expect or require any special confidence or 
sympathy from lone, and as long as she was 
at hand to write notes and make herself useful 
when her aunt appeared downstairs at noon— 
as long as she looked well-dressed and charm¬ 
ing, and played her part as daughter of the 
house in a creditable manner, and was ready 
when called upon to entertain or be enter¬ 
tained—Mrs. Lonsdale was well content that 
odd hours or minutes of time should be spent 
in Charlie’s room or in visiting the poor. 
She was one of those liberal, good-natured, 
but selfish persons, who liked—for her own 
comfort—to see eveiyone comfortable and 
happy around her. She disliked trouble or 
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contention ; but, for all that, she could show 
herself utterly indifferent to other people’s 
feelings if seriously thwarted in any special 
end she had in view. 

Mrs. Lonsdale visited Charlie every day 
with praiseworthy regularity. Everything was 
done for him that could in any way alleviate 
his condition. Two cheerful rooms were appro¬ 
priated for his use, and a servant told off to 
attend upon him, and he had a tutor for the 
morning hours. Books and games in abun¬ 
dance were supplied to him, and once or twice 
a day, as weather permitted, he was taken out 
in his bath-chair, the only form of exercise 
possible to him. But in her heart his bene¬ 
factress was relieved when the daily visit that 
she considered it to be her duty to pay her 
nephew was over. She shrank from the sight of 
his shrunken limbs, and the long pale face 
sunk between the high sharp shoulders, whilst 
the keen inscrutable gaze which the boy always 
fixed upon her made her uncomfortable. There 
was no love lost between the two, and both 
were inwardly conscious of the fact. 

Happy letters came to lone from Keith ; 
he was settled down and doing well, he already 
saw his way to further advancement, and “ in 
two years’ time, if all be well,” he wrote, “ I 
shall be able to take a run home and fetch 
my wife.” 

lone replied happily too. She was happy 
and hopeful, yet an indefinable sense of un¬ 
easiness would at times come across her as she 
wrote or read those loving letters. She could 
never determine in her own mind whether her 
aunt was aware of the correspondence or not, 
so utterly was the subject of her engagement 
ignored between them. As time went on it 
dawned upon lone that Captain Scott bestowed 
upon them a large amount of his society. 
Wherever they might be, at all times of the 
day and night—for it was seldom that an 
evening was spent at home unless they were 
themselves the entertainers—there also would 
Captain Scott appear. He began to encroach 
upon lone’s morning hours; he would waylay 
her as she walked home from her district, and 
sit restlessly beside her devonport, tapping his 
varnished boots with his cane, or toying with 
pens and pencil-cases, whilst she got through 
her daily task of correspondence for her aunt. 
He even penetrated into Charlie’s sitting-room, 
and won for himself a high place in that young 
gentleman’s affections by teaching him con¬ 
juring tricks and new games of patience. lone 
was pleased and surprised, and repaid his sup¬ 
posed disinterested kindness with her most 
friendly smiles. “ He must really be a good- 
natured little man, for all his affectations and 
conceits. I must try to like him better,” she 
said to herself. 

Of course other men came also, for Mrs. 
Lonsdale’s was an attractive house, and lone 
had already quietly warned off two or three 
would-be admirers. But she grew uneasy at 
finding Captain Scott for ever at her side, 
whether in public or private, and paying her 
the thousand unobtrusive but persistent atten¬ 
tions which are so difficult to repulse. She 
became conscious, too, that his constant at¬ 
tendance was noticed by others beside herself, 
and the place at her side yielded to him as 
a right. True, he said nothing that all the 
world might not listen to, but the world was 
not to know this, and lone felt her position 
one of great difficulty, for she had not 
even any ground for claiming her aunt’s help 
to extricate herself from it. She could 
only by assuming a forbidding air of great 
dignity and gravity, endeavour to show the 
gallant Captain that she was weary of his 
companionship. 

“ You are wearing yourself out with that 
district work, lone ; I shall have to put a stop 
to it,” remarked Mrs. Lonsdale on one occa¬ 
sion. “You are looking quite pale and fagged, 
and people are commenting on your changed 


looks. Captain Scott tells me I ought not to 
allow you to continue it. He assures me you 
have actually been too much knocked up even 
to talk to him when he has met you once or 
twice on your way home.” 

“ Captain Scott ! ” exclaimed lone, drawing 
herself up. “ Does it not strike you that any 
such comment from him is slightly impertinent, 
auntie ? He is not on such terms of friend¬ 
ship with me as to warrant interference.” 

“ Not on terms of friendship with you, lone ! 
You surprise me ! Why, he is for ever at your 
side ; he haunts you like your shadow. I have 
not been blind to the attention he pays you, 

I assure you.” 

“ His attentions—as you call them—are very 
unwelcome to me, auntie. I have done all that 
lies in my power to make him see that he 
annoys me.” 

“Indeed,” returned Mrs. Lonsdale in an 
icy tone. “ It has appeared to me quite the 
contrary. I think he has received every en¬ 
couragement from you. I was not displeased, 
lone, when I saw how you disposed of the 
pretensions of Colonel Ramsay and that vapid 
young baronet. It was wisely and quietly done. 
Neither of them would have suited me at all, 
but Captain Scott—what fault can you have 
to find with him ? ” 

“ He is very insignificant,” murmured lone. 

“ Insignificant! Do not speak so foolishly, 
child. He is small, I grant, but almost all great 
men have been small in stature. He is young, 
rich, good-looking and amiable, and will, 
without doubt, come in for the title—there is 
only that frail, sickly-looking Lord Vernon 
between him and the earldom. It will be 
quite the match I desire for you, therefore 
understand me clearly, lone. I will not have 
Captain Scott snubbed. I do not often lay 
commands upon you,” went on the lady in a 
hard voice, “ but when I do, I expect obedience, 
and I advise you to be warned in time.” 

“ But, aunt, what good can his attentions 
do me when they can lead to nothing ? Is it 
not kinder to let him see I do not care for him ? 
You know I cannot marry him.” 

“Are you not a little premature? I am 
not aware that he has asked you to marry 
him,” returned Mrs. Lonsdale in a tone that 
brought the blood to her niece’s cheek. “I 
am only asking you to make yourself agreeable 
to a man who is a friend of mine, and of whom 
I approve,” and to prevent any further reply 
from her niece, Mrs. Lonsdale rose and swept 
out of the room with an expression of hard 
determination not often seen on her ordinarily 
smooth, good-natured countenance. 

It was with much perturbation that lone re¬ 
marked Captain Scott’s neat, irreproachable 
little figure detach itself from a group of men 
and come forward eagerly as she and her aunt 
entered the Botanical Gardens on the afternoon 
succeeding this disquieting conversation. Mrs. 
Lonsdale had meanwhile apparently forgotten 
her displeasure, and treated her niece with 
her usual placid bonhomie, but she turned 
upon her a swift warning glance as Captain 
Scott joined them, and strolled up the path 
between the two ladies. 

It was one of the great flower-shows of the 
season, and the gardens were thronged with 
smart men and well-dressed women. Every 
minute some acquaintance or other claimed 
their attention, bows had to be exchanged and 
tightly-gloved hands shaken at every few steps 
of their progress. “At any rate he will find 
no opportunity to bore me here,” thought 
lone. “Ah, Alice, you here! Have you 
been into the tent? Let us go together ! ” she 
exclaimed, greeting rather breathlessly a young 
lady friend who approached. But circum¬ 
stances were too strong for her. Mrs. Lons¬ 
dale detained Miss Alderson at the entrance 
to the tent with some trivial inquiry. There 
was a considerable crowd, and when lone 
emerged into a more open space, believing her 


friend to have followed her, she found herself 
alone with Captain Scott. 

“ I must find my aunt; we seem to have 
missed each other,” she observed in a tone of 
annoyance. 

“ I fancy Mrs. Lonsdale pweferred staying 
outside with Miss Alderson. She said some¬ 
thing about the heat, and asked me to take 
care of you,” returned the Captain. “ Suppose 
we take a turn wound now we are here, and 
then wejoin her. It is safest to follow the 
stweam in these cwushes.” 

lone quietly acquiesced ; there was nothing 
else to be done, but her heart sank as she 
observed the triumphant expression of his face, 
and involuntarily quickened her steps. But 
Captain Scott was not to be baulked, for he 
had come there with the express purpose of 
making her the offer of his hand and heart, 
which he had been burning to do for some 
weeks past, having obtained Mrs. Lonsdale’s 
delighted permission to do so, and here was 
his opportunity. 

The little man was honestly in love with his 
fair companion, and, inspired by real feeling, 
said what he had to say in manly terms, utterly 
unlike his usual affected manner, and appeared 
to be quite taken aback by her polite but 
decided rejection of his suit. 

“ But surely, Miss Heriot, you might do 
worse, if you do not absolutely dislike me,” he 
said, forgetting to drawl in his consternation. 

“ You cannot really mean to be so cruel as to 
reject me outright. Could you not think better 
of it ! Your aunt led me "to suppose—I may 
say to hope—that my proposal would neither 
surprise nor be so very disagreeable to you. I 
have not spoken without her approval.” 

“My aunt cannot have led you to suppose 
I could accept you, Captain Scott. I am very, 
very sorry to give you pain—to cause you dis¬ 
appointment—but there has been a mistake. 

I have been engaged to a Mr. Keith Calvert 
for some time—he is in India—but my father 
knew of and sanctioned our attachment, and 
my aunt is well aware of the fact.” 

“ Then I have been led on to make an idiot 
of myself,” said the little Captain, drawing 
himself up with an air of offence. “ I thought 
—I was informed that your affections were dis¬ 
engaged, and I knew you would have nothing 
to say to those other fellows.” 

“ But I certainly never led you to suppose 
that I would make an exception in your 
favour.” 

“ Well, no, indeed, Miss Heriot, I can’t say 
you have. You have kept me pretty well at 
arm’s length, but I thought—er—you see 
your aunt-” 

“ Has made a mistake. I can only repeat 
I sincerely regret it, and, believe me, I am 
neither insensible of, nor ungrateful for, the 
honour you have done me. I can only hope 
that you will forgive the pain I have unwit¬ 
tingly caused you. Can we not be friends, 
Captain Scott, and agree to forget all that has 
occurred to-day ? ” and the girl frankly extended 
her hand. 

For a moment the little man hesitated. He 
was deeply mortified and annoyed by the 
situation in which he found himself; but he 
was keen enough to understand that the girl 
was not in fault. His better nature triumphed, 
and he took her hand between both his own 
as frankly as it was offered, while he replied, 
“ ’Pon my word, Miss Heriot, the friendship 
of a girl like you is an honour to any man. 
I’m awfully cut up, don’t you know, that you 
can’t give me more-” 

“ Ilere comes my aunt,” interrupted lone, 
hurriedly withdrawing her hand, while the hot 
colour mounted to her brow, as Mrs. Lonsdale, 
beaming with smiles, bore down upon them. 

Captain Scott grasped the situation at once. 
He shrugged his shoulders with a rueful glance 
at his companion. “ The fat’s in the fire now, 
and no mistake. She thinks it’s all right,” he 
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muttered to himself. “ I’d better be off. Then 
wemember we’re fwiends, whatever happens,” 
he added in a low voice to lone as he raised 
his hat and melted into the gay throng. 

“ Why, my dear, where is Captain Scott ? ” 
exclaimed Mrs. Lonsdale, as lone joined her. 

“ I do not know, aunt. I am not responsible 
for Captain Scott’s movements,” replied the 
girl coldly. 

Her aunt glanced sharply at her, and her 
brow clouded. 

“ But, my dear, surely I saw you standing 

with your hand in his, and I thought- Do 

not play with me, lone. Captain Scott has 
made you an offer of marriage ! ” 


“ He has. Oh, aunt, hew could you allow 
him to do so when you know—you know I am 
engaged to Mr. Calvert ? ” 

“And you have refused him !—refused 
the Honourable Robert Scott, heir to an 
earldom ! ” interrupted Mrs. Lonsdale, in a 
tone of cold concentrated anger, such as her 
niece had never before heard from her lips. 
“ lone, you do not dare to tell me you 
have done this—and all for the sake of that 
beggarly-” 

“ Hush, aunt, please. I cannot listen to 
this. I love Keith Calvert; he is my affianced 
husband,” she said with quiet dignity, and 
Mrs. Lonsdale, shutting her lips with a snap, 


and holding her head high, marched to the 
gate and signalled her carriage, into which she 
swept her niece and herself with the air of an 
offended queen. 

lone caught a glimpse of a dapper little 
figure with a dejected face watching them as 
they drove off, and felt very kindly towards 
Captain Scott. 

Mrs. Lonsdale did not utter a word 
during the drive to Campden Hill. She sat 
with her face obstinately turned away from her 
niece, but lone knew her wrath was but 
smouldering, and that as soon as they reached 
home the storm would burst. 

(To be continued.) 
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MEDICAL. 

Osa Mayor. —No. The state of your health would 
not influence the medal. What causes the pheno¬ 
menon you describe is the moisture of the skin. 
Sulphur taken internally acts as an aperient. 
The spots on your face are probably acne, and 
would be benefited by sulphur used externally, not 
internally. 

Els 1 in— Haemophilia is, as far as-we know, always 
hereditary. The disease is a most curious one, and 
its causes are absolutely unknown. Males are far 
more frequently attacked than females, though the 
disease is usually transmitted through the female 
members of the families. The disease is naturally 
a dangerous one, for death may occur from the 
haemorrhage from such an insignificant injury as a 
pin-prick. If, however, the subjects live to adult 
life, the tendency to haemorrhage gradually dimi¬ 
nishes. There is no satisfactory treatment for the 
disease at present known. 

Daddy. —Yes, chocolate in every form is fattening, 
chiefly because of the sugar it contains. Chocolate 
as a drink can scarcely be said to be fattening 
because it contains so little of anything except 
water. If chocolate is made with milk, it is a 
highly nutritious drink, but its nutritive value 
depends almost entirely on the milk. 

Grehnie. —There are few conditions in which the 
considerations of diet are more important than they ' 
are in connection with anaemia and with the 
tendency to anaemia which is so common amongst 
girls between the age of fifteen and thirty. The 
consideration of the disease, its causes, its symp¬ 
toms and its intimate nature, at once impresses 
the physician that nutritional derangements are 
exceedingly important items in its causation, and 
that the treatment of the condition by suitable 
food is of the first importance. The food given for 
anaemia should be of such a character that it is 
capable of building up such a highly complex fluid 
as the blood. For this purpose a diet rich in animal 
food is in every way desirable. A large quantity 
of fresh meat, very lightly cooked, is required. In 
cases of profound anaemia, raw meat juice or pow¬ 
dered raw beef gives excellent results; but such 
food is not free from danger, and, as it is very un¬ 
palatable, it should certainly not be taken by 
persons who are no more than slightly pale. Beef 
teas and strong soups (clear), etc., and the various 
other forms of liquid diet, which were so much used 
formerly with the idea that they are highly nutritious, 
are of no value to anaemic persons except as stimu¬ 
lants. Eggs and milk are very suitable food. The 
yolk of the egg is particularly valuable in anaemia, 
for it is rich in iron and in the other elements 
necessary for the formation of blood. Green vege¬ 
tables are necessary to the diet of persons with 
anaemia, but potatoes, carrots, parsnips, etc., should 
only be partaken of in moderation, for they are liable 
to upset the digestion, and in those with anaemia 
the digestive functions are by no means always 
everything that can be desired. The farinaceous 
foods should only be used in extreme moderation, 
for they are indigestible and of little good for the 
formation of blood. It is not so many years ago 
that a farinaceous diet was ordered by physicians 
for nearly everything; but modern physiology has 
shown that such a diet is in no way a proper diet 
for man, and that though farinaceous material 
is absolutely necessary for the food of both the sick 
and the healthy, a strictly farinaceous diet is in 
every way undesirable. A fair quantity of fresh 
ripe fruit is of great value to anmmic persons. 
Fruit contains iron in a very readily absorbable 
form, and is not difficult of digestion. A fair 
quawtity of fat should be taken in anaemia. To 
sum up, the great point in dieting anaemic persons 
is to present them with highly nitrogenous or animal 
food with few extractives, and to enable them to 
partake of and to digest such diet by presenting it 
in the most digestible and the most palatable form 
possible. 


Primrose.— Loss of smell is a very common symptom 
of chronic nasal catarrh. Often-recurring colds 
are also frequent in this disorder. It is usual for 
unpleasant smells to be more readily detected than 
pleasant ones when the nose is unhealthy. The 
reason for this is probably that unpleasant smells 
are usually the more penetrating. Perversion of 
the sense of smell, where offensive and pleasant 
smells are confused, is not common in nasal disease, 
but is exceedingly common in some forms of in¬ 
sanity and diseases of the brain. 

Ursula.— Obviously, the best thing that your mother 
can do is to see a physician about her troubles. It 
is not the scope of this column to deal with questions 
of a purely medical nature, such as the treatment 
of a particular disease, but rather to guide our 
readers in matters connected with health and sick¬ 
ness, and how to maintain the former and ward off 
the latter. 

Ai.ianor. —Try an ointment composed of equal quan¬ 
tities of sulphur ointment and zinc ointment for the 
spot on your nose. 

Inez. —It would of course be impossible for us to tell 
you the exact nature of your complaint. Palpitation 
is a complex symptom most often due either to diffi¬ 
culty in the circulation of the blood or else to 
disturbance of the heart dependent upon indiges¬ 
tion. The difficulties of the circulation which cause 
palpitation are numerous, but the commonest two 
are anaemia from any cause and disorders of the 
heart. Now it is a fact, which, though incompre¬ 
hensible on the surface, is j r et readily explained by 
physiology, that the symptoms of anaemia and those 
of organic affections of the heart are almost 
identical. The breathlessness, the palpitation, the 
swelling of the feet, the dyspepsia are as common 
in one complaint as in the other. And moreover 
the physical condition of the heart in anaemia may 
approach very closely to that in organic disease of 
the valves. It is often very difficult to tell anaemia 
from heart disease, and in some cases the diagnosis 
is impossible for a time. You may live seventy 
years with the valves of your heart diseased and 
never be aware that your organs were not absolutely 
healthy. 

E- W.—Yes, the pain in your head may be due to 
your reading excessively. If your eyes are perfectly 
normal and you read in a good light, no amount of 
reading would give you headache. But if the 
refraction of the eyes is even the minutest amount 
too much or too little, reading would cause a head¬ 
ache after a time. For the very slight errors of 
refraction glasses are unnecessary. 

Chrissie. —It is natural for the hair to come out in 
larger quantities during the autumn than at any 
other time of the year. This is probably analogous 
to the moulting of birds, etc. It is wrong to 
suppose that the hair will necessarily become thin 
because it combs out more than usual. In most 
cases the more the hair combs out the more it 
grows, and it is only in those cases where the 
growth cannot keep pace with the falling that the 
hair becomes deficient. 

GIRLS’ EMPLOYMENTS. 

Etiiel [How to Earn Money by Hand-work Only ).— 
Yours is a sad case, and we admire the courage 
with which you bear a great deprivation. But if 
you cannot run about, you have still the use of 
your brain and hands, and these are the most 
indispensable helpers in earning money. From 
your letter, we do not consider that your education 
can have been so very much neglected as you fear; 
probably you have been studying when other girls 
have allowed their minds to become distracted by 
the pleasures of outdoor life. But you wish to 
know what you can do with your hands. To begin 
with, there are various kinds of fine needlework 
that you might attempt. Could the ladies with 
whom you are living have you taught lace-making, 
mending, and cleaning? For this kind of work 
there is always a demand. Very good plain needle¬ 


work, such as the making of the finest kinds of 
ladies’ under-wear, is also remunerative. Rich 
ladies do not much mind what prices they pay for 
beautiful hand-made dressing-jackets and lingerie 
generally. Cane-basket weaving is another in¬ 
dustry that brings in a little money to those who 
are expert at it. There are many editions of Tenny¬ 
son’s works, and we advise you to ask some good 
London bookseller to let you know the prices of 
them. 

E. B. ( Writing at Ho?ne). —What we have often said 
we find ourselves obliged to repeat, namely, that 
for envelope-addressing done by girls in their own 
homes there is scarcely any demand. Any work of 
the kind that there is is commonly undertaken b} f 
law and other stationers, and it is to such firms that 
you should apply, if you are quite resolved that this 
is the sort of work you would prefer to undertake. 
But we do not recommend it; and it appears to us 
that your handwriting is hardly quite suited to it, 
not being of the very neat, clear description that is 
preferred for the addressing of envelopes, circulars, 
etc. Our advice to you is to learn some regular 
business in which the competition would be less 
severe than in this; for you must remember that 
every girl who has had any elementary education 
can write. Please think over the matter carefully, 
for the choice of an occupation is an important 
matter; and if you decide upon the development of 
some other faculty, let us know, and we will try to 
advise you further. You do not furnish a pseu¬ 
donym, so we give your initials, hoping you will 
notice them. 

Hopeful (Teacher of Dressmaking in Elementary 
Schools). —We think you would be well advised to 
train for this career, as you seem to have a taste 
for teaching. There is a very fair demand for 
teachers of dressmaking, and especially for such as 
can undertake to teach the allied subjects of plain 
needlework and millinery. We recommend you to 
take the full course for the Teacher’s Diploma at 
the National Training School of Cookery and 
Domestic Economy, 72, Buckingham Palace Road, 
S.W. The full seven months’ course in dress¬ 
making and plain needlework costs ten guineas, 
and to this you could add the six weeks’ course in 
millinery for three guineas. 

Lily [Oilcloth Designs). —We are very sorry that in 
replying to you on a former occasion, we misunder¬ 
stood the kind of work of which you were in search. 
The designing of patterns for linoleum is an 
eminently practical business, and we should be 
exceedingly glad if you could be enabled to suc¬ 
ceed in it. Much of this work is at present in the 
hands of the lithographic and colour printers, and 
it would be to firms of this kind that we should 
recommend you to apply, enclosing, of course, speci¬ 
mens of. your work. We have ourselves recently 
visited a colour-printing factory in Belfast, where 
the manufacture of linoleums and other oil-cloths 
is an important part of the business. The staff of 
artists employed on the premises in such establish¬ 
ments almost always consists of men only; but 
designs that do not need to be made in the factory 
are frequently bought from outsiders, who may, of 
course, be women. Indeed, there is no reason what¬ 
ever why women-artists should not be employed in 
such places as well as men, seeing that in the more 
mechanical departments of colour-printing there 
are vast numbers of girls engaged. It is probably 
simply due to the regrettable want of ambition and 
steady work on the part of girls that we find women 
in most factories doing only the easy kinds of work, 
and men those that are more interesting and better 
paid. If you live in London, we should recommend 
you to attend the Chromolithographic Department 
of the Royal Female School of Art, Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury; but if you are in the provinces, try 
what you can do, either by offering designs direct 
to some large firm of colour-printers, or by asking 
the authorities at the best school of art in your 
neighbourhood to do what they can to further your 
purpose. 
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F. E.—The presentation of the Freedom of the City of London is 
considered a very honourable distinction. It confers lour votes. One 
is for the Lord Mayor, one for the aldermen, one for the sheriffs, and 
one for the member of Parliament. It formerly gave the right to set 
up a business in the City, but now anyone is free to do that without 
possessing the “ freedom.” The legal document conferring it is in a 
gold box; but we have heard that this item in the presentation of 
the distinction has apparently been either forgotten or indefinitely 
postponed in some cases. 

Helland. —To begin with, Boers are not necessarily farmers. They 
are Dutch settlers in South Africa, greatly deteriorated descendants 
of the peasant-folk who once immigrated there. The name is 
derived from the German bauern and the Dutch boer, which means 
“ peasants,” or field labourers, as countrymen, “ rustics ” or “ clowns,” 
and the term (in English, “boor”) is one employed to denote one 
rude in manners and illiterate. Milton speaks of a “ gross and 
boorish opinion, how common soever.” Thackeray also uses the 
term to describe one who is rude in manners and uneducated, “ the 
habits and the cunning of a boor.” Your other question has just 
been fully answered. 

Girl of Kent.— There are twelve counties in England—Kent being 
one of them, like Anglesea, Durham, Middlesex, and others—which 
are not “ shires.” In Saxon times the King gave a portion of land 
to an earl on his creation, which “ shires ” were divided off from 
Mercia, Wessex, Northumbria, and other Saxon kingdoms. The 
division began prior to the reign of Alfred. The earliest mention of 
them dates from the time of Ina, King of Wessex (688 to 727). The 
term is derived from the Anglo-Saxon scire , from scirau, “ to divide.” 

After the Norman Conquest the title “count” superseded that of 
earl, and an earldom was called a “ county.” An earl’s wife is still 
called a “countess.” 

Dot. —It is true that in India there arc mounted nurses attached to the 
army. The Indian Government allows thirty rupees for the keep of 
a horse to each lady of the Indian Nursing Service—as allowed to 
the military officers—for as long as she may be employed on field 
service. Also free conveyance is allowed for the horse or pony to and 
from field service. But these nurses are those trained at Netley, or 
who are required to be of good social position, and are distinguished 
as “Her Majesty’s Nursing Sisters,” who for special services are 
eligible for receiving the “ Order of the Royal Red Cross.” We 
do not know of their being mounted anywhere except in India. 

G. M. Carey. —The article in our Magazine you will find in vol. xii., 
p. 556 (in May 30, 1891). At Wallington, Mitcham, and Carshalton, 
south of Croydon, there arc great flower-growing farms, with 
distilleries. Lavender is specially cultivated and distilled at Wal¬ 
lington ; other scents are produced, and essences—rosemary, pepper¬ 
mint, roses, and camomile. Lavender is propagated by slips, which 
are placed under hand-lights, then placed in specially prepared 
beds, there to remain for a year. Careful clipping has to be done 
during that time; and then they are planted out in rows in open 
sunny fields, but they are not allowed to flower. Super-phosphate 
of lime is put to the roots, and the bushes must still be kept well 
clipped. They are most productive when four years old. We recommend 
vour friend to write to Miss Sprules, whose family has been engaged in the 
business of flower-farming and distilling for upwards of a century. Direct to 
her, and add, “ Purveyor of Lavender Essence to the Queen,” Wallington 
Distiller}', Surrey. We think your friend should pay a personal visit and take 
lessons. We have no space for further details. We have enclosed the above 
address in the envelope you forwarded, and the number of the “ G.O. P.” vol. 
We do not give private answers to our correspondents. 

Rasell. —You omit to say whether the plaster casts be painted or varnished. If 
neither, you might clean them with flour (dry) and a flannel. If painted, with 
any good cleanser, like Hudson’s powder. After this you might varnish them. 
Take of white soap and white wax half an ounce each ; of water two pints, and 
boil together for a short time. Apply, when cold, with a soft brush. Be 
careful not to rub down nor spoil the sharpness of any of the outlines, nor fill 
up the delicate lines. 

M. L. (S. Wales).—Photographs should be coloured with powder-paint, and 
Turck’s Fixative should be used with it, dissolved in a little water. You 
have not made your meaning very clear; but we gather that what we have 
prescribed is what you require. 


Fan.— The material called “ panne ” is a description of plush or velvet—a kind 
of cross between the two. In reality it is a plush, with a short pile. It is an 
English material, and pronounced as if written “ pan.” 

C. B.—For an answer as to the wages paid, on an average, to the London 
General Omnibus Co’s, drivers and conductors you should apply at the office 
of that company. We believe that they are high ; but the hours are long, the 
exposure trying, and the conductors are apt to suffer from standing for so many 
hours daily without intermission month after month. In the French omnibuses 
the conductor is at least supplied with a swinging strap to relieve the unnatural 
strain. 

E. R. Chester. —The Freedom of a city means a l-ight to carry on any business 
or trade in it. It is citizenship, and at various times carried special privileges 
with it. In the present day it confers four votes. See answer to “ F. E.” 

Little Pale Lizzie had better inquire at a confectioner’s as to wdiere an 1 
whether a sale can be made of silver-paper coverings of chocolate and other 
confections. Perhaps at a wholesale manufactory there might be a chance, 
but we fear not. On the Continent it is sometimes used in infirmaries to wrap 
round cuts and cover wounds. We have given some large pieces to one in 
Switzerland, but did not sell it. 
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THE BLIND GIRL. 

By WILLIAM T. SAWARD. 


Mother, whose memory sweet 
my dark life fills, 

I cannot see the Autumn’s 
dying shade 

Above the grassy mound where 
thou art laid, 

Nor mark the sunshine linger 
on the hills. 

One day a light will fall 
Above the fir-trees tall, 

That whisper now their dirges 
to the wandering wind ; 
My God has promised me, 
One day, your face to see ; 

In His great Heaven above He 
knows that I am blind. 


Oh, mother dear, I long to see 
the birds 

That sang so sweetly when 
you died last Spring; 

I can but picture every living 
thing; 

And oft m3’ sorrow is too deep 
for words. 

One day a light will break, 

And I shall then awake 
And see the glorious landscape, 
and the birds, and thee! 

I know it will be true, 

For He is keeping )'ou 
Till we all meet tog-ether in 
Eternit} r ! 

All lights re sewed. ] 
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LADY DYE’S REPARATION, 

By SARAH DOUDNEY. 


CHAPTER XX. 

HE spring came ; 
Easter had scat¬ 
tered the kingcups 
over Oxford’s 
\va t e r-m e a d ows, 
and filled the 
gardens with 
crocuses and 
daffodils. The 
days were growing 
long and fair; a 
snow of white 
blossoms covered 
the fruit-trees, and 
showers and sun¬ 
shine burnished 
the ivy masses 
overhanging 
Worcester’s grey 
old wall. There 
was a charm in 
those quiet gar¬ 
dens of Worcester College which drew 
Angelique to wander there often. 
Sometimes her pupils were with her, 
sometimes Lucie accompanied her, now 
and then she went there quite alone. 

And while she daily traversed the 
streets of the beautiful old city, haunted 
by the shadows of saints and martyrs, 
Thurstan Clyde, with the clear sky of 
Italy over his head, and her many- 
tinted anemones under his feet, was 
trying wearily to get well. 

He had taken cold just after Christ¬ 
mas, and then the fever came upon him, 
a terrible fever which took away his 
senses, and left him as weak as a child. 
Lady Winstoke and her daughter had 
gone before it came on, and Lady 
Bona, hearing him call repeatedly for 
Norton, had sent the telegram which 
brought his friend straight to his side. 

There never was a truer friend than 
Will. He helped to nurse Thurstan 
through his illness, and then accom¬ 
panied the mother and son to Italy. 
Geraldine Ayre, at home with the 
Carlingtons, was quite satisfied with a 
certain letter which she received. 
Harold and Sophy found her enormously 
improved ; she bore Uncle Silverlock’s 
exactions with angelic sweetness, and 
went about the house like a veritable 
sunbeam. But Ralph Eden, venturing 
to put in an appearance one day, was 
frozen at once, and went off quite 
convinced of the hopelessness of his 
case at last. 

From Italy the Clydes went to 
Geneva, and Will still bore them 
company. The summer came; Oxford 
was deserted by caps and gowns, and 
Mrs. Edgell began to think that her 
children required change of air. 

She had a cousin, a certain Mrs. 
Harfield, whose husband was the owner 
of a beautiful old house about fifteen 
miles from Oxford. It stood all alone 
among ample grounds and meadows, 
where a silvery flash of water gleamed 
through the willows, and reeds and 


rushes grew thick and tall. The little 
Edgells had gone there once or twice, 
and always looked upon it as a 
Paradise. 

“ My cousin has asked them to 
Goldenmead for August, Miss Ray,” 
Mrs. Edgell said, “and I shall be 
very glad if you will go with them. 
The Harfields are off to Switzerland, so 
you will have the place all to your¬ 
selves. You know that I have to be at 
the seaside with my husband, but the 
children long for Goldenmead.” 

Angelique assented, of course, think¬ 
ing that it meant only a four weeks’ 
separation from Aunt Emma and Lucie, 
and she was herself in need of a holiday. 

She had her first view of Goldenmead 
between five and six on a calm evening, 
when the place was steeped in the 
dreamlight of a slowly-dying day. 
Here and there in the broad meadows 
were narrow streams and little lakes 
reflecting fragments of the sky, and so 
it almost seemed as if bits of heavenly 
glory were let down into the green 
earth. Far off rose the low hill ranges 
half veiled in golden mist, and between 
the hills and the old house lay wide 
acres of the fair open land. 

Like many ancient houses Golden¬ 
mead had taken the form of the letter 
L, and the shorter part of the letter 
stood for the older part of the house. 
The modern portion had been built in 
the reign of James II., but it was 
difficult to assign precise dates to the 
other. Looking up at the heavy grey 
walls and quaint little windows, 
Geraldine said to herself that the newer 
rooms would possibly be more comfort¬ 
able for the children and herself. 

And it was to those rooms that the 
housekeeper conducted them on their 
arrival. The Harfields were not rich, 
they entertained very little, and a good 
many chambers were quite unfurnished. 
The room allotted to Angelique was the 
last in the “new corridor,” as it was 
called, and was, therefore, close to the 
ancient part of the house. 

It was a still warm evening. An¬ 
gelique, as most people do, took a 
careful survey of her new quarters 
before it was time to go to bed. Her 
door opened on the matted corridor, 
and Violet and May were to occupy the 
room next to her own. Between her 
apartment and theirs was a door of 
communication which she decided to 
leave open all night. Both the little 
girls were very delicate and rather 
nervous, and their maid was sleeping on 
another floor. 

She walked slowly round the spacious 
room, examining one or two old 
portraits which were hanging here. 
The rich scent of the jessamine trained 
over the house came in through the 
open windows, and only a faint saffron 
glow still lingered in the sky. A sense 
of mystery began to steal over her 
unawares ; the dim light and the sweet 
perfume influenced her imagination. 


In a short time the little girls would 
be coming upstairs, tired with the 
excitement of their day. She went to 
the open door leading into their room, 
and saw that everything was in due 
order there. Then, coming back into 
her own, she noticed an olive-green 
curtain hanging in the corner between 
the wardrobe and the window, and, 
strangely enough, the sight of that 
curtain gave her a most unpleasant 
thrill. 

“ I should like to know what is the 
matter with me to-night,” thought she. 

Of course she did what any sensible 
girl would have done—went straight to 
the corner. Drawing the drapery aside 
with a firm hand, she saw that it had 
hidden a door, but when she tried to 
open it she found that it did not 
move. 

“It is fastened on the other side,” 
she said to herself, “ and it leads into 
the old part of the house.” 

The children came up soon after she 
had made her discovery. They were 
impatient to get the night over, and 
begin the long bright day. Their 
governess saw them comfortably laid in 
their little beds, promised them in¬ 
numerable delights if they would not 
speak another word till morning, and 
then went back into her own room. 
There was some unpacking to be done, 
and a brief note to Aunt Emma to be 
written, giving a slight account of their 
arrival at Goldenmead. 

A clock downstairs struck ten as she 
was putting out her light. A little 
shiver crept over her as her head sank 
upon the pillow, and yet it was so warm 
that the window was open still. The 
scent of the jessamine suggested 
memories of a summer gone by, and 
she was just drifting away into a 
tranquil dreamland when a slight sound 
suddenly woke her up. She listened; 
it was little May muttering uneasily in 
her sleep. 

Angelique was always very tender 
with the child. She slipped out of bed, 
and stole in to her at once. A gentle 
touch and a whisper soon quieted her, 
and then barefooted she went softly 
back into the adjoining room. But as 
she reached her bedside she paused, 
arrested this time by a sound that was 
not made by the little girls. It came— 
yes, she felt sure that it did—from the 
other side of the veiled door. 

Creeping over to the door, she drew 
the curtain aside and listened. There 
was the faint noise of a retreating step, 
slow and heavy, falling on an un- 
carpeted floor, and then dying away 
into silence. 

Angelique’s heart beat violently for 
some minutes, but she had a good deal 
of quiet strength in her character. She 
lighted her candle, examined the door 
more closely, and found a small but firm 
bolt on her own side. It was placed 
close under the lock, and had at first 
escaped her notice. Once more she 
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listened almost breathlessly, but the 
footstep did not come again. 

Calming herself with the thought that 
the night-walker must have been one of 
the servants, she went back to bed and 
fell into a sound sleep. When she 
awoke the room was filled with the light 
of a glorious morning. Violet and May 
were chattering merrily, and Maria 
their maid was already helping them to 
dress. Angelique rose at once, and 
then suddenly recalled her terror of last 
night. Now, in the bright sunshine, it 
seemed nothing more substantial than 
a foolish fancy, and she went down¬ 
stairs with her pupils, fully prepared to 
enjoy their holiday. 

Breakfast was laid in a charming 
room overlooking a smooth lawn gay 
with flower-beds. The children were 
impatient to get out of doors, and as 
soon as the meal was over, Maria came 
to take charge of them. There were to 
be no lessons; Miss Ray had been 
desired to have a thorough rest. 

She put on a shady hat, and 
wandered out under the shelter of some 
great chestnuts to enjoy the sweet air 
and meditate in peace. Sitting down 
on a rustic seat she commanded a full 
view of the older part of the house, 
looking sad and rugged in the light of 
the August sun. There were signs of 
habitation in the lower storeys; servants 
moved to and fro; doors opened and 
shut. One door, however, massive and 
old, remained closed, and near it was a 
tiny grated window half concealed by 
ivy and dust. 

Angelique took a sudden resolution to 
explore the place without asking any¬ 
one’s leave. She rose, entered the 
house again by the hall door, which was 
not shut, and then went quietly upstairs 
to her own room. 

It was empty now; the housemaid 
had done her work and gone away. 
She lifted the curtain that hung over the 
closed door, and applied both hands to 
the bolt. A good push, it slipped back ; 
a quick pull, and the mysterious door 
stood open. 


It gave entrance into a narrow 
passage so exceedingly dark that she 
could only venture to explore it with a 
lighted candle in her hand. It was well 
for her that she did not go without the 
light, for the passage ended abruptly 
with a sharp turn; and then came a 
winding stair, dusty and steep. She 
descended cautiously, pausing once on 
a little landing to look down through a 
slit of a window upon the seat which she 
had occupied under the chestnut trees. 

At the bottom of the stairs there was 
a gleam of light. It came through the 
small grated window beside the door, 
and Angelique now discovered that the 
disused passage and staircase led to 
this way out of the house. She ex¬ 
amined the door, which was of massive 
oak studded with iron, and found it 
quite easy to unfasten the ancient bolt 
which secured it. Opening it a little 
way she let in a stream of fresh air and 
sunshine. 

It was quite evident that people very 
seldom used this means of egress. The 
sunlight revealed the neglected state of 
the passage, and disclosed the fact that 
Angelique’s hands and dress were 
black with dust. She looked down 
ruefully at herself, and thought that this 
was a just punishment for curiosity. 

Shutting and bolting the door, she 
retraced her steps up the stairs and 
reached her own room again. And 
then, when she had put out the candle 
and was proceeding to change her dress, 
it occurred to her that the mystery of 
last night was still unexplained. Whose 
was the footstep which had sounded in 
the silent passage ? 

As far as she could see there was no 
means of entering the passage save 
through her room. If there had been 
other ways, they had been closed up. 
Then whose was the footstep ? 

Just outside her room the matted 
gallery ended in another door which 
opened into the older portion of the 
house. This door was nearly always 
unclosed in summer, and there was 
nothing mysterious in the rooms to 


which it gave access. They were 
something like the chambers in the 
oldest colleges, dim and picturesque, 
with a good deal of dark oak about 
them, and casements with diamond 
panes. Still puzzling her brain over the 
uncanny footstep, Angelique ran down 
into the hall, and then out of doors to 
find the children. 

They had a hundred things to show 
her already. The gardens were full of 
attractions ; a Triton blowing water out 
of his horn into the basin of the 
fountain, an old grey sun-dial, a clear 
pond full of gold-fish—these were 
among the many delights. Angelique 
entered into their enthusiasm, answered 
their innumerable questions, and made 
up a charming fairy-tale about the 
fountain, which lasted until one o’clock. 

After their early dinner both the little 
girls were tired and fell asleep. An¬ 
gelique sat down to do some needlework 
in a shady spot on the lawn, and here 
she was joined by Mrs. Cross, the 
housekeeper, a quiet sensible widow 
who had lived with the Harfields for 
several years. 

“I hope you slept well last night, 
Miss Ray,” she said. “You looked 
rather tired when you came down this 
morning.” 

“ I was disturbed,” Angelique con¬ 
fessed. “ I could not account for the 
noise I heard. It was a footstep in the 
passage behind the curtained door in 
my room.” 

“Are you sure that it was a foot¬ 
step ?” Mrs. Cross asked quickly. 

“ No, I cannot be sure. I merely say 
that it seemed as if heavy steps went 
slowly along the passage and died 
away.” 

There was a troubled look on the 
housekeeper’s face, but she tried to 
speak in a cheerful tone. 

“I don’t like to hear of it,” she 
admitted frankly. “ And yet one ought 
to be above all superstitious fears. But 
whenever that footstep comes it is 
followed by a household calamity ” 

(To be continued\) 


CHAPTER III. 

THE BURSTING OF THE STORM. 

Ione was praying inwardly as she sat silently 
at her aunt’s side—praying for strength for the 
evil to come. “ When troubles come, my 
child,” her father had so often said to her, 
“ we are not to sit down quietly under them 
without first doing our utmost to help our¬ 
selves and others; but that done, we can 
only pray our Father to undertake for us, 
and leave the rest with Him.” That the 
storm would be heavy, she knew; but she had 
had no experience of such natures as Mrs. 
Lonsdale’s, who, utterly selfish and callous, 
knew no restraint in her anger and resentment, 
save those imposed upon her by the social 
conditions under which she lived. She hated 
scenes—no loud or unseemly upbraidings 
were possible to her; she would give no occa¬ 
sion for gossip or comment, either in or 
outside her house. But for all that, she had 
made up her mind that Ione should choose 
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between herself and Keith Calvert. Should 
she yield to her aunt’s will, and even now at 
the eleventh hour consent to marry Captain 
Scott, all would be well. She should be 
publicly recognised as Mrs. Lonsdale’s adopted 
daughter and heiress, and nothing should 
be too good for her or Charlie ; if not, why, 
then she would wash her hands of the wilful 
girl, and she might go back to the poverty 
from which she had rescued her. She should 
have one week in which to consider. This 
determination she announced to her niece in a 
few cold stern sentences immediately on their 
return home. 

“ Do not answer me now,” she added 
peremptorily, raising her hand. “ I will not 
hear you—not one word! This day week I 
will expect your answer: let the subject rest 
till then.” 

“ But Charlie, aunt ? I must know what 
you intend to do about Charlie,” said lone, 
paling to the very lips. 

“I do not know. I have not considered 


the question. But you will remember I long 
ago advised you, Ione, not to thwart me, for 
Charlie’s sake,” and, with a final air, she 
swept out of the room. 

In truth, Mrs. Lonsdale—Mrs. Worldly 
Wiseman, as Keith so aptly called her—had 
no intention of giving up Charlie. She had 
received so many flattering compliments on 
her goodness and generosity to her orphan 
niece and nephew, that she felt to cast off the 
helpless lad now would injure her good name 
in the opinion of her world. lone’s absence 
might be easily accounted for without scandal, 
for she would give out that it was only 
temporary. On one point, however, the 
astute lady had counted without her host. 
Captain Scott at once made it clear to her 
that he had no intention of pressing his suit 
further. He called on Mrs. Lonsdale on 
the following morning, and expressed his 
feelings with quite unexpected warmth and 
dignity. 

“ ’Pon my word, it wasn’t fair, you know— 
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not fair either to your niece or me. If I had 
known Miss Hewwiot was engaged, weally 
and twewly engaged, with all her heart in it, 

I should have kept myself out of danger. A 
man does not like to make a fool of himself, 
Mrs. Lonsdale. You led me to believe it was 
a safe thing. And now I’m honestly in love 
with her; for, ’pon my word, she’s a girl a 
duke might be proud to make his wife ! ” 

“ I assure you, Captain Scott, it was but a 
girlish fancy. Even now, if you will be 
patient, I am positive she is to be won. She 
can never be so mad as to refuse you a second 
time.” 

But Captain Scott shook his head. 

“ I wish I could agwee with you,” he replied. 
“But AVobert Scott persecutes no girl with 
unwelcome attentions. Miss Hewwiot never 
gave me any encouragement, and I know to 
my cost that she meant what she said.” 

“My niece must do as I desire, Captain 
Scott. If she consents to marry you, she is 
my heiress ; if not, she and her brother are 
penniless, and she knows in this case what is 
before her.” 

“ Come, come, my dear lady, that is too 
hard—’pon my word it is ! AVhy should she 
mawwy me when she loves another, and 
p.wobably a better man ? No, no ; if I cannot 
be her husband, I have pwomised to be her 
friend ! AVhy not let her mawwy this Mr. 
Calvert, and be happy? There’s nothing 
against him, I suppose ? ” 

“ I really cannot say. I do not know, and 
have never sought to know’ anything about 
him,” replied the lady coldly. “My niece 
know’s my ultimatum on the subject.” 

“But—but it’s a thing that can’t be done, 
you know- —’pon my w’ord it is! Consider 
what p-people would say,” stammered the 
little Captain, tugging at 'the waxed points of 
his moustache in much perturbation of spirit. 
“ To send such a girl as that—to say nothing 
of the poor little chap, her brother—adrift 
just because she likes another man better than 
nie —you couldn’t help folk talking, you 
know.” 

“ You may trust me to manage my own 
affairs, Captain Scott, and to keep my own 
counsel. You do not suppose I should publish 
the facts ? ” returned Mrs. Lonsdale. 

“ Well, I am sowwy. to say anything dis- 
agweeable to a lady,” said the gallant Captain, 
rising to take his leave with a little air of 
dignity which sat w r ell upon him. “But, as 
Miss Hewwiot’s fw’iend, I asshaw you the 
Lets w’ould be published, should anything 
unpleasant happen to her,” and he bowed 
himself out of the room, leaving Mrs. 
Lonsdale more surprised and discomfited 
than she had ever felt in her life before, for 
she quite understood the veiled threat con¬ 
tained in his parting words. He was clever 
enough to have struck the right nail on the 
head, for he w r as well aware of the value that 
Mrs. Lonsdale set on her good name and 
popularity in society, and knew she would not 
lightly risk it. 

lone, for her part, passed a miserable week. 
Not for one moment did she falter in her 
loyalty to her absent lover, nor in her deter¬ 
mination to make this very clear to her aunt. It 
v'as poor Charlie who made all the difficulties 
of the situation—poor little Charlie who, in 
his unconsciousness of anything threatening 
his peace and happiness, made daily com¬ 
plaints of the absence of his friend Captain 
Scott. 

“If I only had a friend to help and advise 
me ! ” said the girl sorrow’fully to herself. 
“But there is no one—no one save Keith, 
and he is so far away ! ” 

So with many an earnest prayer for help 
and guidance, she braced herself to meet her 
fate at her aunt’s hands, and meanwhile paid a 
visit to a governess-agency, with the manager 
of which she had some slight acquaintance, 


and put her name down for anything that 
might turn up. On the very morning on 
which she was to communicate her decision 
to Mrs. Lonsdale, she received an offer of a 
post in a French family residing in a London 
suburb, who required a superior governess, 
armed with which she presented herself at her 
aunt’s summons. 

“ I trust you have come to your senses, 
lone,” began Mrs. Lonsdale, wdio had mean¬ 
while decided to make a virtue of necessity. 

“ I, on my part, have resolved to make a 
concession if you will meet me half way. I 
do not wish to force Captain Scott upon you. 
It would not be fair to him—though such 
good fortune is not likely to come in your 
way twice, let me tell you; and, if you wall 
promise me here and now* to give up this Mr. 
Calvert absolutely, w’e will say no more about 
our unfortunate disagreement. It is not much 
to ask. Come—let it be so, my dear.” 

“Dear aunt,” returned lone brokenly, “I 
am grieved indeed to displease and disappoint 
you after all your goodness to me and Charlie, 
but I cannot—will not give up Keith. I am 
promised to him once for all.” 

Mrs. Lonsdale’s brow clouded and her 
mouth resumed its stem expression. She had 
felt so sure of winning the day; a loyal and 
faithful affection was a thing she simply could 
not understand, and she still regarded lone’s 
constancy as mere obstinacy. 

“Very well then, lone, you know the 
alternative; your fate be upon your own 
head.” 

lone bowed, unable to reply, for w'as not 
Charlie’s fate as well as her own in the 
balance ? 

“You are prepared to leave my roof—all I 
can give you—and shift for yourself? ” 

“I am. I have provided myself with a 
situation. But what of Charlie ? ” 

“You should have considered Charlie 
sooner, but I may tell you that I cannot allow 
Charlie to suffer for your fault. I make his 
future my affair, and i think it right also you 
should know’ that I shall immediately alter the 
will I have recently made in your favour. 
You must not look' to me for any help or 
provision for the future.” 

“ A r ery well, aunt. Then all is over between 
us, but still I am, and must ever be, most 
heartily grateful to you on Charlie’s account. 
You will allow me to see him sometimes ? ” 

“ That is as you please. I shall not prevent 
your doing so.' May I ask when you intend 
leaving my house ? ” 

“ In a day or two, I hope.” 

“ Till then things had better go on as usual. 
I do not wish any gossip to arise. You had 
better tell your brother as little as possible of 
what has taken place, and allow’ him to 
suppose you are going aw r ay on a visit.” 

In a few days lone had concluded arrange¬ 
ments with Madame Daubigny, under whose 
roof she was immediately to enter upon her 
duties—the instruction in music, and English 
generally, of three girls between the ages of 
twelve and fifteen. For the rest she w’ould 
live with them as one of the family. 

“I am going, aunt. May we not part 
friends ? ” said lone wistfully, entering her 
aunt’s morning-room on the day fixed for her 
departure, after having taken farewell of 
Charlie, who w'as in a very ill-humour at the 
thought of the dulness to which she w r as 
leaving him. 

“You have not treated me in a friendly or 
grateful spirit, lone,” replied Mrs. Lonsdale 
coldly, extending her hand. “After all, I 
believe you will very soon be begging me to 
take you back. I can only say that if you 
come to your senses and promise to regard my 
wishes for the future, I on my part will be 
ready to forget and forgive.” 

But poor lone shook her head and smiled 
sadly as she kissed her aunt’s reluctant cheek, 


and turned to leave the luxurious home which 
she knew she would never again enter as the 
petted child of the house. And in spite of 
her steadfast faith in Divine guidance, and 
hopeful love for Keith, it was with a heavy 
heart she closed this page of her young life’s 
experience, and prepared to turn over a new 
and untried one amongst strange surroundings. 

Before leaving Campden Hill, lone wrote a 
long letter to Keith. She touched as lightly 
as possible upon her troubles, but did not 
conceal from him that a disagreement had 
taken place which obliged her, for the present 
at any rate, to leave the shelter of her aunt’s 
roof. “ Do not worry about me, dear Keith,” 
she wrote, “ I have always felt that my aunt’s 
favour was by no means secure. She and I 
look at life from such totally different points 
of view that sooner or later our wills were 
bound to clash. AVith you to think of, and 
our future to hope and plan for, and knowing 
Charlie to be in safe keeping—for she will be 
kind to him for her own sake—I shall not be 
unhappy. A little faith and patience, and the 
tangled threads will be straightened out,” and 
then she had given him Madame Daubigny’s 
address. She little knew that not ten minutes 
after she had placed her letter in the despatch 
box in the hall, Mrs. Lonsdale, catching sight 
of it, had, after a few moments of deliberation, 
quietly dropped the thin carefully-closed 
packet into the library fire ! 

Our heroine was not, as she had said, 
unhappy in her new life. Madame Daubigny 
—whose mother had been English—was a 
kind-hearted sentimental widow, who at once 
conceived a violent friendship for her young 
governess, and loaded her with favours, though 
she was in many respects as worldly as Mrs. 
Lonsdale herself. The three little girls, Marie, 
Claire, and Josephine, were demure, steady, 
obedient children, with a profound respect for 
conventionalities which amused their instruc¬ 
tress not a little. 

It was the end of May when lone left 
Campden Hill, and her present residence not 
being more than a mile distant therefrom, she 
and Charlie were sometimes able to meet in 
the pleasant summer mornings when she was 
out with her pupils for an early walk. And 
now and then, on doubtful or rainy afternoons 
when she knew he would not be able to go 
out, she obtained Madame Daubigny’s per¬ 
mission to visit him. On these occasions tea 
was always served to them in her brother’s 
room, but she never encountered her aunt. 

“ I say, lone, when are you coming back ? ” 
the boy inquired during one of these visits. 
“ Aunt is very kind and all that, but it’s 
very dull, you know. I want you back 
awfully, and there’s someone else I can tell 
you who wants you too.” 

“ Indeed ! AVlio may that be ? ” 

“ AVhy, Captain Scott. He often looks in to 
see me. AVe’re great chums, and he’s awfully 
kind and jolly. He asks no end of questions 
about you, old girl—whether you’re happy and 
all that. It’s my belief he’s in love with you. 
AVhy can’t you come home and marry him, 
and make everything straight again?” 
inquired the lad with a shrewd glance that 
convinced his sister he knew more than she 
supposed of what had taken place. 

“ For shame, Charlie, when you know 
about Keith ! ” 

“ Oh, Keith ! ” with as much contempt as 
he dared to throw into his voice. “ Keith 
would soon get over it, and find someone else. 
He’s such a poor beggar, too, and Bob 
Scott—he’s told me to call him Bob—has lots 
of tin, and he’s such a jolly little fellow. I like 
him better than your solemn prig Keith, and 
so would you if you’d only try to.” And lone 
had gone away a little saddened after this 
visit. AVas Charlie too growing worldly and 
turning against her ? 

(To be concluded.) 
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This cushion measures thirty inches long and 
twenty-five wide exclusive of the fringe, which 
is seven inches long. The material is white 
congress-canvas of medium strength and 
various shades of wool. The design is life- 
size and transferred on to a piece of the 
material by means of a tracing pattern, the 
outlines being defined in blue. The em- 



FIG. A.—DETAIL OF FIG. I. 


broidery is done in the hand, satin-stitch 
being employed worked evenly in rows. One 
row occupies four lengthways threads of the 
material. Fig. A shows one life-size bud. 
The stamens, pistils, and stalks are carried 
out in long-stitch. The leaves are em¬ 
broidered first of all in satin-stitch and then 
embellished with veins in long-stitch worked 
over the other. The straight strips which 
edge the borders are worked in long-stitch 
worked close together as in Fig. B. When 
the ornamental flowers are finished fill in the 
background with brick-stitch. One stitch 
covers six threads of the material. Finally 
the tassels are done in green and red wool 
mixed with threads of the canvas which is 
drawn out as in drawn-thread-work. These 
strands are bound round with wool, taking 
five threads at once and plaiting them. 
Every five plaits are then bound together as 
in Fig. B and the ends fluffed out. The 
lining is red roman-satin put on when all the 
embroidery is finished and secured only at 
the sides and one end. Now prepare a flat 
cushion twenty-five inches long and sixteen 
inches wide, place it between the lining and 
the canvas and sew it up, securing the cushion 
in such a way that it will not stir. So that 
the whole thing does not slip off the chair 
make a hem in the bottom edge of the part 
that hangs over the back (Fig. C) one and a 
half inches wide, and run through it a thin 
metal rod. Finish off each side of the 
cushion-chair-back with a thick green silk 
cord. 


The Golden Age. 

My friend, your golden age has gone, 

But good men still can bring it back again ; 
Rather, if I must speak the truth, I’ll say 
The golden age, of which the poet sings 
In flattering phrase, this age at no time 
was 

On earth one whit more than it is to-day; 
And, if it ever was, ’twas only so 
As all good men can bring it back to¬ 
morrow.— Goethe. 

A Note about Pins. —The weekly pro¬ 
duction of pins in the United Kingdom 
reaches the stupendous number of two 
hundred and eighty millions. 


VARIETIES. 

Picturesque Savings. 

Figures of speech, both strong and poetic, 
are often used by uneducated people. 

When visiting in Norfolk, near the North 
Sea, Tennyson was much impressed by a 
saying which he there heard: “The sea is 
moaning for the loss of the wind.” 

This he used to compare with a remark he 
once heard made by an old fishwoman who 
had lost two sons at sea. One stormy day, 
clenching her fist at the advancing tide, she 
cried out. “ Ay, roar, do! How I hates to 
see thee show thy white teeth! ” 

Praying. —Very bad people may say their 
prayers ; none but good people can pray. 



FIG. C.—BACK VIEW. 



FIG. B.—DETAIL OF FRINGE. 


No Others Need Apply. 

During the Civil War in the United States, 
the national superintendent of nurses was Miss 
Dorothea L. Dix—well fitted for the post, to 
judge from one of her circulars, which reads 
thus:— 

“No woman under thirty years of age need 
apply to serve in government hospitals. All 
nurses are required to be very plain-looking 
women. Their dresses must be brown or 
black, with no bows, no curls or jewellery, and 
no hoopskirts.” 

An Important Charge.—S he who takes 
care of a little child takes care of an empire 
that knows no bounds and no dimensions. 
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HE warlike princes of Hellas 
have forgotten their arms; 
dread battle no longer 
fills the heart of each, but the lovely image of 
the white-armed Helen, and a restless longing 
to win her for his wife. For rumour told such 
wondrous tales of her beauty that no land 
was ignorant of Helen, but all Hellas, from 
Laconia to remote Thessaly, sounded the 
praises of the daughter of Tyndareus and 
Leda. Her name was on every man’s lips; 
the wandering minstrel knew no other theme, 
singing how the fairest of women was no 
mortal’s daughter, but of the very seed of Zeus. 

And so, as Helen grew up, the court of 
Tyndareus was thronged with suitors for his 
daughter’s hand. Agamemnon and Menelaus, 
the twin sons of Atreus, were come at 
beauty’s call, and the brothers Ajax and 
Teucer from Salamis; from Aetolia came 
Diomedes, the valiant son of Tydeus; Odys¬ 
seus of Ithaca left his rugged home to try his 
fate at Sparta; Philoctetes hastened thither 
from Meliboea, and many other mighty princes 
bade farewell to their countries to woo the 
Princess Helen in her home. Now two of 
these princes came as suitors of Helen, but 
stayed at Sparta to woo another. For 
Agamemnon of Mycene found greater pleasure 
in Clytemnestra’s stately beauty and noble 
bearing than in all the winning graces of 
her sister Helen; while the sisters’ cousin, 
the wise and prudent Penelope, soon won for 
herself the brave heart of Odysseus. But the 
others had eyes for naught but Helen, think¬ 
ing the want of her must make life cold and 
heaven a hollow dream. 

But Tyndareus was sore troubled because of 
the wooers, knowing not which to choose, and 
fearing to anger any. Many days he pondered 
the matter in his heart ere he found a way out 
of his soitow, and called all the princes 
together, binding them by a mighty oath to 
give up the fair lady to him whom she herself 
should choose, but unite against him and 
sack his city who dared take Helen from her 
husband. Gladly did Agamemnon and 
Odysseus promise, that so they might gain 
their dear wives ; and the other wooers lightly 
took the oath, each thinking in his own heart 
that surely he himself would be the choice of 
Helen. 

Now Helen chose Menelaus, of the golden 
hair, and the others departed with sorrow and 
anger in their hearts; only Agamemnon and 
Odysseus remained yet awhile at Sparta. And 
then at the court of Tyndareus there was a 
triple wedding, and thereafter Agamemnon 
went home to Mycene with Clytemnestra, his 
wife, and Odysseus sailed for Ithaca with the 
wise and prudent Penelope; but [Menelaus 


HELEN. 

and Helen abode in Sparta, and Tyndareus 
gave them his kingdom. 

Years came and went, and Menelaus lived 
happily with his beloved wife, and they seemed 
but a day, for the love he bore her. Time 
had hardly darkened his golden hair nor years 
dimmed the dazzling beauty of his wife; and 
their little daughter Hermione was only less 
fair than her mother. But an evil hour 
brought a false guest to Sparta—Paris, the 
son of Priam, King of Troy. Kindly the 
King and Queen received him, and gave him 
of their best, and such were his charms and 
skill in minstrelsy that, though he tarried long, 
neither Helen nor her lord wished him gone, 
but never wearied listening to his music. 
Then one day there came a message to Sparta 
bidding Menelaus leave his home and remem¬ 
ber his promise to join Agamemnon, his 
brother, in a boar-hunt at Argos. The King 
was grieved to part from his guest; but a 
promise was a promise, and, fearing nothing, 
lie bade farewell to Paris, leaving strict orders 
with the fair Helen to spare no pains to 
entertain the Prince of Troy in a way becoming 
his kingly rank. 

Menelaus, then, was hunting boars at Argos, 
but at Sparta the day came when the white¬ 
armed Helen forgot her wedded lord, turning 
to new thoughts of love, and listening to the 
cunning words of her false guest, the Prince 
of Troy. For Paris sought her out where she 
was, and spoke to her, saying— 

“ Fair lady, no need to tell thee that thou 
knowest well. Oft thou hast seen the love- 
light in my eyes, and once or twice have I 
dared to fancy it was dancing in thine own. 
Nay, stay me not, nor seek to stop my tongue, 
but listen to my story, and the word that I 
shall say. Golden Aphrodite sent me hither 
to be thy lord, and she it was who granted 
gentle breezes to speed my bark from Troy. 
And think not I came to see the proud cities 
of Hellas, for I have cities of my own across 
the sea, and prouder than these. No. Helen 
only was my object, and Helen my one desire. 
Before I saw thy face I longed for thee; all 
day thine image was before my eyes, and every 
morning I rose from dreams of Helen. Ah, 
Helen, I love thee well ! Come—sail the seas 
to Troy with me, and all that’s mine is thine ! ” 

Then, indeed, fair Helen trembled; but at 
first she spoke proudly, saying— 

“ And dost thou, indeed, ask me to forget 
truth and honour, and sail with thee across the 
seas ? Ah, didst thou but love me more and 
thyself less, thou wouldst not so entreat! 
The Prince of Troy and guest of Menelaus 
should not deceive his absent host, nor seek to 
corrupt his wife.” 

But the godlike Paris made answer— 

“ Listen, lady, nor blame me yet awhile. 
For surely the deathless gods have destined 
thee for me, and thou shalt not evade their 
will. My lady-mother had a vision, dreaming 
she brought forth a flaming torch to burn the 
topmost towers of Troy, and be the ruin of her 
race. So, because of this vision, when 1 was 
born, she laid me down on the cold slopes of 
Mount Ida, there to die a cruel death. But 
the gods willed not I should perish; for a 
shepherd found me, and had pity on me, and 
brought me up as his son. But my beauty 
was not that of shepherds, but of the royal 
stock of kings. Now, while I still abode on 
Mount Ida, a simple shepherd, there came to 
me Hermes, swift messenger of the gods, and 
with him three most beauteous goddesses, 
Pallas, Hera, and Golden Aphrodite. Before 
the vision of such loveliness I might well stand 
speechless; but the winged Hermes spoke 
gentle words to me, saying, ‘ Fear not, my 
son ! Hast thou a mind to be a judge of 
beauty ? Zeus bids you end this strife among 


the goddesses by telling them whose beauty is 
most pleasing in your eyes.’ Then, indeed, 
my heart misgave me, for all were worthy to 
win. But Zeus put boldness in my heart and 
strengthened my mind, so that I saw clearly. 
And she who pleased me most was Golden 
Aphrodite. For Hera offered me kingdoms, 
and Pallas wisdom : but Aphrodite smiled and 
said, ‘ These tempt thee with gifts, but I -will 
grant thee thy heart’s desire, for Helen of Sparta 
shall be in thy embrace.’ She spoke, and my 
judgment was for her; for 1 place thee before 
kingdoms, and the wisdom of Pallas is to me 
as nothing if thy arms are round my neck. 

“Now not long after the godesses’ visit, I 
chanced to go to Troy, and there I was dis¬ 
covered to be the King’s son. Then, in spite 
of the dire prophecies of my sister Cassandra, 
to whom none ever hearken, I was received 
with much rejoicing, and my mother’s vision 
and the past was all forgotten. Full of joy 
was my life, for even as I desire thee now, so 
then the maidens of Troy town longed for me, 
being smitten with my godlike beauty. But 
the hope of thee, whom Golden Aphrodite 
had promised, made me spurn them all and 
quickly seek thee over the sea’s broad back. 
My parents would have stayed me, and again 
my sister Cassandra, to whom none ever 
hearken, opened her mouth in prophecy, 
asking me whither I went, and declaring I 
should bring back destruction with me. But 
I heeded her not, for my love was burning out 
my heart within my breast. I came to thy 
land, and thy lord received me well; for 
truly the gods so put it in his heart. And he 
told me what was best to see in wide Lace¬ 
daemon. But my only desire was to look on 
thee and try to win thy heart. Beauty like 
thine came to Mount Ida to be judged; but 
hadst thou been there, the victory of Aphro¬ 
dite must surely have been thine. O lady, 
war not against the deathless gods, but come 
with me o’er the seas! Thou shalt have 
kingdoms and wealth and thy heart’s desire. 
Ah, surely heaven is in these lips, and all is 
dross that is not Helen ! ” 

And, weeping, fair Helen made answer— 

“ Why wert thou not at Sparta when I was 
the desire of Hellas and a thousand princes 
wooed me in my home ? Then truly my 
choice had been for thee, for thy beauty is not 
mortal, but of the deathless gods. Kingdoms 
thou speakest of, and riches across the sea; 
but it is not these that win my heart, and if I 
follow aught to Troy, I follow thee alone. 
But my name is still fair and my life without 
reproach. Why didst thou say thou lovest 
me and sought me o’er the seas ? O 
Menelaus, how I wrong thee now ! ” 

So for a long time they spoke one with the 
other, till the day waned and all remembrance 
of husband, child, and country was banished 
from Helen’s mind, and she thought only of 
Paris, of his love and his godlike beauty. 
And in the end the dark shadows of night 
saw them on their way to Troy—Helen and 
her guilty guest. The winds roared and the 
heavens thundered, and evil were the omens 
with which Paris conducted home a bride 
whom Hellas would re-seek with a great army, 
having sworn to break his marriage and the 
ancient kingdom of Troy. 

Through the length and breadth of Hellas 
rang the tidings of their flight, and filled the 
heart of Menelaus with a sorrow bitterer than 
death. And now, when soitow had given 
place to anger, the injured King called upon 
the princes of Hellas to remember their oath 
and join in pursuit of the fair and faithless 
Helen. These then came at duty’s call in 
spite of women’s tears; and not only Helen’s 
suitors assembled at Argos—Odysseus, Aga¬ 
memnon, Philoctetes, Teucer, Ajax and the 
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rest—but many other mighty princes were 
eager to avenge their country’s wrong, among 
whom was Achilles, the bravest of the Greeks. 
And first they sent Menelaus and Odysseus 
on an embassy to Troy, demanding the 
restoration of Helen. But they returned 
empty-handed to Argos; for Helen’s beauty 
took captive her capturers as it had won her 
the hearts of Hellas ; so they upheld Paris 
and would not let her go. Then swords were 
sharpened and ships built, and a mighty 
armament set sail for Troy under command 
of Agamemnon, the mighty son of Atreus. 
And all had bold war in their hearts. 

Nine weary years the Greeks encamped 
round Troy, and many a brave comrade did 
Greek and Trojan lose ; but neither thought 
it harm that for such a woman’s sake they 
should suffer long, or die for her who was fair 
as a deathless goddess. Achilles fell, the 
bravest of the Greeks, and Hector, Priam’s 
noble son, and many other mighty chiefs. 
Wearily for Menelaus the nights waned 
always, and the days in shedding of tears. 
But all these nine years Helen abode with 
Paris, and they had their fill of love. And in 
the tenth year Paris was wounded and died. 
Now when he was no more at her side to ease 
all trouble and soothe each guilty fear, a great 
longing for Menelaus rose up in Helen’s heart, 
and gladly would she have left the Trojans 
and sailed with him for Sparta. 

And it chanced one day that Odysseus, of 
many devices, dressed himself as a beggar, 
and in this semblance passed into the city of 
the Trojans; and only Helen knew him in 


that guise, and she swore not to reveal 
Odysseus amid the Trojans. And he told 
her all the purpose of the Greeks, how they 
were building a large wooden horse big 
enough to hold armed men, and how they 
hoped by this means to enter the city of 
Troy. And so Odysseus departed, having 
slain many Trojans; and the other Trojan 
women wept aloud, but Helen’s soul was 
glad, for already her heart was turned back to 
Menelaus, and she groaned for the blindness 
that led her o’er the seas leaving behind her 
own country, her child, and her wedded lord. 

Now Odysseus, returning to his comrades, 
told them all, and how Helen’s heart was 
minded to return to her country. And when 
all was ready and the wooden horse complete, 
the mightiest of the chiefs concealed them¬ 
selves therein all armed; but the others set 
fire to the camp and set sail in their ships for 
the island of Tenedos, there to await the torch 
that should signal them back to Troy. And 
when the Trojans saw the flames arising from 
the camp they thought the Greeks had fled, 
and coming to visit the ruins they were met 
by the sight of the huge wooden horse. They 
wondered much among themselves what ft 
could be, and what was its meaning, and what 
were best to do with it. Some would have 
burnt it, fearing the Greeks and their gifts, 
but the majority decided to drag it into the 
citadel and dedicate it as a thank-offering to 
the goddess Pallas. 

So the wooden horse was dragged within 
the gates, and at dusk came Helen, with one 
of Priam’s sons, and walked round the horse 


and handled it, calling aloud on the Greeks 
by name, and making her voice like the voice 
of the wives of all the Argives. And Mene¬ 
laus and Diomedes and Odysseus sat in the 
midst and heard her call; and these two had 
a desire to come forth or at least answer from 
within, but Odysseus stayed them, and held 
them there until such lime as Helen was 
minded to return, and with her the son of 
Priam. And so the Greeks escaped pitiful 
destruction. 

But when night came they unbarred the 
door of the horse and came forth in their 
armour. And they lit the torch that was to 
bring back their comrades from Tenedos, and 
then together they sacked the town, setting 
fire to its towers and burning its sleeping in¬ 
habitants. Then seizing Helen, they made for 
their ships and sailed away from the ruined city. 

The face that launched a thousand ships 
and fired the high battlements of Troy had 
still power to rekindle the love of Menelaus. 
Together they watched the flames, and in 
their present bliss the past was all forgotten. 
And when they reached Sparta there was the 
little Hermione to welcome back her mother, 
and ever after to cheer her when she was sad ; 
for all her life was darkened by the remem- 
biance of Paris and of the noble chiefs who 
had died for her sake. Together they dwelt 
at Sparta till age came and death that visits 
all. And perhaps in the sunless fields of 
Blades the face of Helen and her smile has 
still power to make glad for ever the hearts of 
those that a little while knew sorrow for 
her sake. 


SOME NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


Much Ado About Nothing takes us back 
in thought to the Middle Ages, and we are in 
Leonato’s palace at fair Messina. 

Edward German’s music to this delightful 
play of Shakespeare’s is full of the colour and 
feeling of the times, for now we hear the 
merry bustle of the pipes and tabors or, surely 
in Leonato’s garden, the “soft complaining” 
lute, whilst here we are at the masque, with 
Dogberry in his quaint measure, close to Hero 
and Claudio in that beautiful little andante , 
or watching the entrance of Don Pedro in 
all the pomp and ceremony of those days 
gone by. 

A “ Selection of Themes,” arranged by the 
composer in mostly page lengths, will prove 
simple and enjoyable to take up at any 
moment. The pianoforte duet, too, on the 
Overture is certainly one to be acquired and 
played with great edification (Novello). 

We turn now to quite another atmosphere, 
that of Poland and its rhythmic mazurka, of 
which Mademoiselle Janotha gives us a short 
specimen containing some artistic turns of 
expression and of execution; it is dedicated 
to Her Royal Highness our good Princess 
Christian, and we cannot fail to find it very 
engaging (Breitkopf and Hartel). 

.No. 1 of “ Deux Mazurkas,” by Serge 
Liapounow, is out of the common, and, 
fraught with Chopinesque melancholy, it 
admits of much grace and tenderness of inter¬ 
pretation (Breitkopf). 

Felix Borowski’s “ Mazurka Russe,” on 
the contrary, is a robust and animated theme, 
bright, easy, and useful (Woolhouse). So 
also is a showy one by Ignace Gibsone, called 
“ Podolia,” the name of Paderewski’s birth¬ 
place (Leonard), while Lady Thompson writes 
a “ Mazurka ” which is both elegant and 
effective (Ashdown). 

“A Polish Dance,” by Berthold G. Thorne, 
will be a popular piece of a light order pre¬ 
senting no difficulties (Forsyth). 


“Four Pianoforte Sketches,” composed by 
Alicia Adelaide Needham (the well-known 
song-writer), attract our attention next. They 
are all in one cover (Novello, 3s.), and from 
No. 1, “ Moods,” the bright and graceful 
allegro , we read with interest through “ An 
Old Spinning-Wheel,” “ Frolics ’’—light and 
playful as its title denotes—to “ Fancies,” the 
last and, perhaps, the best number, in which 
passages of impassioned feeling alternate with 
those of much tender sentiment and suavity. 
This terminates a most pleasant series of con¬ 
venient length and style for drawing-room 
discoursing (Novello). 

There is much scope for good feeling and 
phrasing (which latter is carefully marked) in 
No. 2 ( allegro agitato ) of four compositions 
by Norman O’Neill (Forsyth). It is without 
doubt extremely effective, and not at all hard 
for a girl to learn by herself. 

W. Junker’s writings are somewhat new to 
England ; they display talent of an interesting 
order, and his “Reminiscences of the Azores,” 
in barcarolle measure, strikes one impressively ; 
the piece requires both strength and stretch 
though, for the chords are heavy and extended. 
This some players with the necessary qualifica¬ 
tions would court, and they would be suffi¬ 
ciently rewarded (Breitkopf). 

Tender, graceful, and dansante are Vaises I., 
II., and III. of “ Trois Vaises de Salon,” by 
Theophil Wendt (Novello). Valse III. is 
perhaps the easiest, and so dainty and sweet 
it is!. Valse II. is also fascinating; in fact, 
this is a particularly pretty trio of valses 
altogether, and within the capacity of any 
moderate performer endowed with a delicate 
and tasteful touch, without which their charm 
would in a great measure vanish. 

Here is a delightful little “ Air de Ballet,” 
by Ed. German, from Messrs. Enoch, entitled 
“ Columbine,” telling in elegant movement 
as we play, of the pirouettes and pas-seuls 
of our youth’s Queen of the Pantomime. 


This is as simple to master as it is sweet to 
listen to. 

“ Thinking of Higher Things ! ” “ Extase,” 
No. 4 of Percy Pitt’s “Harmonies d’Automne” 
(Novello), possesses considerable attraction if 
played with due artistic apprehension of the 
deep emotion portrayed in it. This sounds a 
rather abstruse piece, but it is not a heavy 
responsibility at all, and it only requires a 
sympathetic translation of its meaning to 
charm an audience. 

When do we ever weary of the dear old 
stately measures, the gavottes, rigaudons, 
bourrees, passepieds, menuets, and sarabandes 
of powdered dames and courtly gallants of 
yore ? A goodly collection of quaint out-of- 
the-way examples of these will be found in an 
inexpensive little book put together by Dr. 
Hugo Riemann (Breitkopf) called “Rococo,” 
and of modem and pretty imitations we have 
a “Bourree” by G. Lardelli (Ashdown), and 
“Belle Marquise,” by Gabriel Marie (Bos- 
worth), both simple and useful. 

Two 7 ?iorceaux by Graham P. Moore are 
specially effective and desirable to have, i.e., 
“ Mazurka Spirituelle,” of an expressive minor 
character, and a brilliant “ Valse Viennoise,” 
as glib and smart as possible, and at such a 
small cost of trouble (Ed. Ashdown). 

“ Caprice Breton,” by Louis Lebrun (Ros¬ 
sini), is a slight yet interesting short fantasia 
on two old Breton airs; young players will 
approve of this. “The Spinning-Wheel,” 
too, by G. F. Sharpe (Woolhouse), has a 
restful sweet air, with a good left-hand accom¬ 
paniment useful to exercise young fingers. 

The fluent composer Anton Strelezki writes 
a “Deuxieme Fantaisie” mazurka of a showy 
but not novel type (Wickins), while pour 
passer le temps these are three really “taking” 
little airs : “ Gracieuse,” by Dubois, “Air de 
Ballet,” by G. Lardelli (Ashdown), and 
“ Albumblatt,” by Claude Melville (Reid). 

Mary Augusta Salmond. 
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NEAR* SIDE MOUNT. 



rRiCK-RiDiNG is a form of cycling which only 
requires to be known in order to be appre¬ 
ciated. Not only is it a most fascinating 
pastime and a wel¬ 
come method of ob¬ 
taining exercise 
awheel when bad 
weather prevents 
out-of-door runs, but 
it likewise gives such 
command over the 
bicycle that unex¬ 
pected encounters 
with either horsed 
vehicles or unwary 
pedestrians lose their 
terrors and their 
dangers, and traffic¬ 
riding becomes as 
easy a matter as 
cycling along a quiet 
country lane. 

The skill which 
enables the trickster 
to accomplish the 
many daring evolu¬ 
tions which she exe¬ 
cutes with facility 
and grace, is not ob¬ 
tained without la¬ 
bour. But that 
labour is well re¬ 
warded, proficiency 
in this special branch 
being not the only 
result of one’s exer¬ 
tions. The excel¬ 
lence of the general 
riding is much im¬ 
proved by the culti¬ 
vation of ankling 
which it brings in its 


train. Even pedalling is of the greatest help 
in lessening the fatigue felt when ascending 
hills, lifting weight from the rising pedal 


SKIPPING WITH A HOOP. 


assisting the going in an extraordinary but 
quite comprehensible manner. This advantage 
is further heightened by the absence of jerky 
m o v e m e n t s whicli 
tend to interfere with 
the speed of the 
machine and to ad¬ 
versely affect the 
steering. Proficiency 
in this direction may 
be attained by pedal¬ 
ling with one foot at 
a time. Whichever 
foot is to be idle 
should rest against 
the tubes of the 
frame, whilst the in- 
dustrious other 
should follow the 
revolutions of the 
crank,putting weight 
upon the descending, 
and endeavouring, by 
pulling it up, to assist 
the rising pedal. At 
first this process will 
be found fatiguing, 
as the ankle muscles 
have become en¬ 
feebled through lack 
of practice ; but this 
fatigue will speedily 
vanish with practice. 
A few minutes given 
for a few days to this 
exercise will increase 
ease of riding to an 
extent that must be 
experienced to be 
appreciated. Each 
foot must of course 
share in the lesson, 



































FANCY CYCLING. 
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one of the cardinal principles in cycling, both for roacl and 
for trick-work, being the inculcation of equal capacity 
in either foot for any work it may be called upon to 
perform. 

All mounts and dismounts should be practised from either 
side of the machine. We women have not many different 
ways of reaching the saddle. The near-side mount is a 
pretty variety upon the usual manner, although it involves 
much attention being paid to the proper arrangement of the 
skirt before seating oneself upon the saddle. To effect this 
mount, stand upon the left side of the machine, place the 
left foot upon the left pedal, lean upon the handles, and rise 
into your seat, bringing the right foot over the frame to 
catch the right pedal as it rises. Lithe and nimble girls 
frequently favour a running mount, which is effective and 
graceful. This result is obtained in the following manner. 
Stand upon whichever side of the machine you prefer. Hold 
the handles lightly, and start the machine by running along¬ 
side. When you are moving sufficiently quickly to ensure 
success, lean upon the handles and spring into the saddle, 


DOUBLE-RIDING. 

steering by body-movement and the help of the handle-bar. 
Catch the pedal as it rises with one foot and rest the other 
upon any convenient point, both being on the same side of the 
frame, and ride side-saddle, or, if desirous of cycling in the 
ordinary position, rise upon the pedal when it is at its lowest 
point, bring tbe unoccupied foot across the frame upon the 
other pedal, and ride on your tranquil way. 

Two indispensable adjuncts to the practice of trick-cycling 
are (1) capacity to turn quickly and sharply to either side; 
(2) the ability to make complete small circles to right and to 
left. The latter is easy of accomplishment when one is going 
slowly, but to take a left-hand circle when riding fast requires 
skill and discretion. To attain proficiency it is well to practise 
at a quiet pace and to lean towards the inner side of the circle 
to be described, steering principally by body-movement. Wind¬ 
ing among small obstacles such as balls, pieces of wood, toy 
skittles, etc., placed at given intervals, without touching any 
of the obstructions, helps greatly towards furthering this end, 
and it is possible to swing in and out among them when they 


RIDING THROUGH A HOOP. 


SKATING. 
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are separated by but very short spaces, the 
shorter the better for this purpose. This 
exercise adds ease and grace as well as skill to 
the fair one who practises it. 

Riding without the aid of the hands upon 
the handle-bar is another easy feat, the acqui¬ 
sition of which will suffice to amuse one upon 
a rainy day. When riding fairly quickly in 
the usual manner, release the handles, whilst 
sitting well back in the saddle. Avoid 
rolling in your seat, and follow the movements 
of the bicycle with your body, remembering 
always that to incline towards the side upon 
which a fall threatens is the way to avert that 
disaster. The equilibrium is much assisted 
by even pedalling, by a careful avoidance of 
unequal foot-pressure. This initial proceeding 
requires some little courage and determination, 
as the fascination exerted by the handle-bar. 
is at first very irresistible, and a feeling is 
aroused that if a fall over the head is averted 
a tumble over the side is inevitable. How¬ 
ever, a little perseverance soon effects marvels, 
and enables the adventurous not only to 
accomplish this first part of the art of riding 
“ hands off,” but to proceed to the more 
difficult task of attempting circles and figures 
of eight when in this position, the latter 
consisting of a double circle whose lines inter¬ 
sect at one point, thus forming a good 
imitation of that numeral. The angle at 
which these turns must be taken undoubtedly 
tends to increase the natural disinclination to 
dispense with such a help to balance as the 
haudles afford ; but if the rules of bicycle 
equilibrium be rigorously observed, success will 
shortly reward your efforts, despite a little 
excusable wavering in the first stages of the 
attempt. The successful accomplishment of 
this evolution will mark a most decided 
advancement on the road to success. When 
these preliminaries have been acquired, innu¬ 
merable tricks lie open to accomplishment. 
Perhaps in one particular only are they alike, 
that one point being a lack of pace. They 
are all taken at a medium rate, which may 
perhaps partly account for the immunity from 
accident enjoyed by those who favour this 
special class of riding. 

Having discoursed upon the general, let 
us now descend to the particular, and turn 
our attention to the subject of skipping 
when awheel. The rope usually associated 
with this childhood’s game is frequently 
replaced by an ordinary piece of cane, which 
can be bought for sixpence. The ends 
are tied with bows of ribbon, which pro¬ 
duce a distinctly pleasing effect. At Mr. 
Neville’s club and school, located at the 
Drill Hall, Abingdon Villas, Kensington, I 
recently saw some veiy good skipping, in 
which a hoop was substituted for the rope, 
executed by one of his pupils. The mud¬ 
guards of the young lady’s machine had been 


removed, a precaution I believe to be neces¬ 
sary. The rider mounted her machine, 
holding the hoop in one hand. When going 
at a good pace, she removed the right hand 
from the handle to the hoop. Holding the 
latter in both hands, she raised it above her 
head, keeping the body erect, and steering by 
the feet and by body-movement. Pedalling 
on, she lowered the wooden circle until it 
touched the ground slightly in advance of 
the front wheel, which in its forward course 
passed over the obstacle. By a neat turn of 
the wrist she then slanted the hoop towards 
the back wheel, beneath which it slipped as 
the machine pursued its way, the cycle of 
operations being completed by the hoop being 
raised to the position first named. Of course 
this feat requires complete ascendency over 
the difficulties of riding minus the aid of the 
handles, and should only be attempted when 
the experimenter is quite an adept in that 
particular manoeuvre. Another evolution in 
which the hoop played a part was gracefully 
accomplished by the same pupil. She rode 
through the hoop, a somewhat tricky thing 
to do, mounting in the manner described 
above, the hold of the handle-bar being how¬ 
ever retained throughout the performance. 
When the right pace had been obtained, she 
leant forward in the saddle and brought the 
hoop in front of the wheel, beneath which it 
then passed as the bicycle was propelled 
forward. This effected, she raised the hoop 
between the tyre and the lower tube of the 
frame, and, bending her head, carried it over 
both head and shoulders, lowering it towards 
the back wheel, which then ran over the 
impediment to progress. The next and last 
step in the process was to swing the hoop 
round by the right side of the frame in readi¬ 
ness to recommence the series of events 
already described. 

The pupils at this school have much liking 
for the exhilarating art of skating when 
practised in combination with cycling. This 
is not particularly easy to do, for it not only 
presupposes thorough efficiency in the capa¬ 
bility of riding hands off, but also requires 
experience in accommodating one’s move¬ 
ments to those of one’s companion. Before 
attempting combiued tricks it is advisable 
to practise riding alongside each other, in 
order to train the eye to keep in sufficiently 
close juxtaposition without venturing so near 
that a collision occurs. This accomplished, 
the two riders should ride round hand in hand. 
When turning corners or when making figures 
of eight, the outer rider must quicken her pace, 
to allow of her completing the larger side of 
the circle her position obliges her to take, and 
the inner rider must slacken her speed in order 
that the relative distances may be preserved. 
This is an important point which the wary 
are particularly careful to remember. A 


sufficient interval must be kept between the 
partners to obviate any risk of either pedals 
or handle-bars touching. When these direc¬ 
tions can be easily followed, the finishing part 
of the evolution can be safely attempted. The 
hold of the handles can be relaxed and the 
hands clasped in the manner beloved by the 
skater. Very sharp turns can be then easily 
and gracefully executed, in which swaying 
body-movements play a part, as each rider 
helps to steady the other. The Dutch roll 
can be most faithfully imitated by these means, 
and the smooth flying gyrations of the skater 
admirably reproduced. 

The most expert occasionally disdain the 
use of the saddle when indulging in this 
particular form of recreation, preferring the 
support of the handle-bar. The mount for the 
latter positions is effected separately when 
facing the saddle, and a sitting position 
effected by raising the body to the level of the 
handle-bar when standing upon the pedals and 
holding the handles. The future partners ride 
side by side until quite steady, when, removing 
the hands, they cycle with them clasped either 
in front or behind the back. Before attempt¬ 
ing the above evolution the difficulties of 
riding backwards with the face to the saddle 
must have been overcome. To ride in that 
manner it is necessary to stand on the right 
side of the machine looking towards the seat 
and to place a hand on either handle. The 
left foot is placed upon the left pedal when it 
is well forward, the body should rest lightly 
against the handle-bar and the right pedal be 
caught as it rises. The steering is effected by 
means of pedals andjrandle-bar, the body, when 
one rides in this particular manner, following 
implicity the control of the latter, by which it 
is partly encircled. 

Making one machine do the work of two, 
forcing it to support and carry two riders, is 
aptly called double-riding. This method of 
progression also requires considerable skill on 
the part of the performers, for their move¬ 
ments must be in exact unison and even to a 
degree. The pretty combinations clever folks 
can evolve are numerous and productive of 
much fun, for trouble shared is trouble halved, 
and pleasure shared is pleasure doubled. For 
these effects the bicycle is fitted with two 
steps, one on either side. The young ladies 
you see before you are the apt pupils of 
Mr. Emerson, of the Drill Hall, Heath Street, 
Hampstead. They attain their position by a 
simultaneous mount. The left rider places 
her right foot upon the left pedal when it is 
well forward, and having pushed off with her 
left puts the latter upon the step, leaving the 
former to propel the machine. The right- 
hand rider pedals with her left foot and keeps 
her right upon the step upon her side of the 
machine. They steer by body-movement and 
by the aid of the handle-bar. 
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HOME-MADE BISCUITS IN SWITZERLAND. 


N almost every country 
it is the fashion to have 
some particular sweet¬ 
meat at Christmastide. 
In England we have 
the inevitable and in¬ 
digestible mince-pie 
and plum-pudding, in 
France t he gaieties, the 
sucre de pomme , and 
various gdteaux, 

in Italy the fauna 
montata with its ac¬ 
companiment of cial- 
done i and in Switzer¬ 
land a host of very 
delicious and ornamen¬ 
tal biscuits. 

Now, just as it is 
the fashion in England 
for every member of 
the family to have a hand in the mince-pie 
making or give a stir to the Christmas-pudding, 
so in Switzerland is it considered the proud 
duty of every housewife to lay in her store of 
biscuits at Christmastide for the whole year 
round. 

To those English girls who would like to 
supplement their mince-pies with an inexpen¬ 
sive and very tasty novelty, I send the following 
recipes of home-made Swiss biscuits :— 

Schenkeli. 

Ingredients.— Three ounces of butter, eight 
ounces of sugar, four eggs, one pound of flour, 
lemon-peel or almonds. 

Beat the eggs and sugar together for at least 
a quarter of an hour, then add a pinch of 
salt. Shred up the peel of half a lemon 
or almonds (three ounces) and add to the 
above mixture. Melt the butter in a pan and 
also add it to the above. Take the pound of 
flour and work it by degrees into the mass 
until a thick paste is made. Knead the paste 
well with the hands, cover it lightly with 
flour, then roll it with the hand until it is the 
thickness of a finger. Cut the rolls of paste 
into pieces of about four inches, and fry them 
in a pan of boiling fat, letting them swim in 
the fat until they have assumed a golden- 
brown colour. 

These biscuits can keep for about three 
months, and are very good eaten with wine. 
This quantity should make about seventy 
biscuits. 

A more economical schenkeli may be made 
by taking two eggs instead of four and re¬ 
placing the butter with lard. A little milk 
may be added if the paste is too thick, and a 
pinch of baking-powder should be mixed with 
the flour. 

KuSSENS. 

Ingredients. —Quarter of a pound of ground 
chocolate, quarter of a pound of ground sugar, 
four whites of eggs. 

Beat up the whites of eggs with the choco¬ 
late and sugar until a reasonably thick paste 
is formed. Take a buttered paper and on to 
this drop teaspoonfuls of the mixture. Bake 
in a moderate oven for a quarter of an hour. 

Rosineli. 

Ingredients .—One pound of flour, quarter 
of a pound of currants, half a pound of butter, 
four yolks of eggs, half a pound of moist 
sugar. 

Moisten the flour with the warmed butter 
and the well-beaten yolks of the eggs. Add 
the currants and sugar. Drop the mixture 
from a spoon on to a white buttered-paper, 
leaving space between each to allow the biscuits 
to spread. Bake in a slow oven for a quarter 
of an hour. 


Fastnachtkuchli. 

Ingredients. —Six eggs, six spoonfuls of milk 
or cream, two spoonfuls of moist sugar, flour. 

Mix the eggs, milk, and sugar together, 
with a pinch of salt. Beat well for about ten 
minutes. Pour in the flour little by little 
until a thick and rather dry paste is made. 
Work the paste well and then let it remain 
over-night in a covered pan. Then form from 
the paste little round balls about the size of a 
walnut. Roll these balls out until they are 
round and flat and as thin as possible. Fry in 
swimming, but not too hot, fat. 

Mailanderli. 

Ingredients. —Half a pound of flour, quarter 
of a pound of butter, six eggs, quarter of a 
pound of sugar. 

Work the butter and sugar into the flour, 
and then add the rind of half a lemon finely 
shredded. Take two whole eggs and four yolks 
and a little milk (two teaspoonfuls), and work 
fast and well until the dough is smooth. Roll 
the dough to the thickness of a quarter of an 
inch. Cut with a knife into small squares or 
forms, smear over with the yellow of an egg, 
and bake in a hot oven for about a quarter of 
an hour. 

Baslerbrauns. 

Ingredients .—Half a pound of almonds, 
three-quarters of a pound of chocolate, four 
eggs. 

Chop the almonds up very fine and add the 
ground-up chocolate. Take the whites of the 
eggs and beat them up into a snow with 
the above ingredients. Cover the kneading- 
board with white moist sugar. Spread the 
dough out to half an inch in thickness. Cut 
into forms. Butter the baking-tin well, lay 
the biscuits thereon, and bake in a hot oven. 

Kummels. 

Ingredients. —One ounce of carraway seeds, 
one pound of flour, quarter of a pound of 
sugar, quarter of a pound of butter, three 

eggs- 

Mix together the flour, sugar, and carraway 
seeds. Stir into this mixture the butter, well 
beaten, and the eggs, well whisked. Roll out 
the paste. Shape the biscuits in round forms 
by means of a knife or cutter. Brush them 
with milk. Bake in a moderate oven for 
about a quarter of an hour. 

Sandkuchlein. 

Ingredients .—Half a pound of butter, three 
yolks of eggs, one ounce of sugar, half a pound 
of flour. 

Beat the butter, and then little by little stir 
in the three yolks of eggs, then by degrees the 
sugar, and lastly the flour. From this paste 
little round masses must be formed, smeared 
with egg-yolk, and baked in a hot oven. 

Reiskuchli. 

Ingredients. —Four eggs, half a pound of 
butter, half a pound of powdered sugar, one 
pound of rice flour. 

Beat the butter well and then stir in the 
sugar and flour. Beat the eggs for about ten 
minutes, and moisten the above mixture with 
them. Roll out the paste and shape into 
round cakes. Bake in a slow oven for about 
a quarter of an hour. 

ZUCKERBREZELN. 

Ingredients .—Half a pound of flour, quarter 
of a pound of butter, quarter of a pound of 
sugar, one egg. 

Mix the flour, butter, sugar, and egg to¬ 
gether. Work well into a paste. Cut out in 
little forms, smear over with egg and moist 
sugar, and bake in a hot oven. 


Macaroonlies. 

Ingredients. —Half a pound of almonds, 
three-quarters of a pound of moist sugar, four 
whites of eggs, one spoonful of flour. 

Grind the almonds up finely. Add the 
sugar. Mix the above with the beaten whites 
of eggs and the flour. Work into a stiff paste. 
Take a sheet of paper, well buttered, and lay 
the mixture thereon in little round heaps. 
Leave it to rest over-night, and bake the 
following day in a moderate oven. 

Pfeffernuschen. 

Ingredients .—Half a pound of sugar, four 
eggs, eight grammes of allspice, four grammes 
of cloves, lemon-peel, flour. 

Stir up the sugar lightly with the four eggs 
and the allspice (or cinnamon), add the clove 
powder, the peel from half a lemon finely 
shredded, and as much flour as possible to make 
a good firm dough. Roll the dough out to 
the thickness of half an inch, cut into figures, 
lay on a well-buttered baking-tin, and bake 
until they are light golden. 

ZlMMETKU CHLEIN. 

Ingredients .—Half a pound of flour, quarter 
of a pound of sugar, quarter of a pound of 
butter, fifteen grammes of cinnamon, sour cream 
or milk, three eggs. 

Mix the flour, sugar, and cinnamon together. 
Add one whole egg, two yolks of eggs, and 
sufficient sour cream to make a firm dough. 
Roll out and form into round biscuits. Strew 
over with moist sugar and egg-yolk. Bake in 
a moderate oven. 

ZUCKERSTANGEN. 

Ingredients .—Half a pound of sugar, half a 
pound of butter, half a pound of flour, four 
yolks of eggs. 

Mix the sugar, butter, flour, and eggs to¬ 
gether, and work into a stiff paste. Roll out 
to the thickness of a finger. Cut into figures 
five inches long. Lay on a flour-covered 
baking-tin, and bake in a hot oven. 

ZlMMETSTERNE. 

Ingredients. — Six eggs, one pound of sugar, 
thirty grammes of cinnamon, lemon-rind, one 
pound of flour. 

Stir the eggs and sugar together for at 
least half an hour. Add the cinnamon, the 
rind of a lemon finely shredded, and the flour. 
Work the mass well together, roll out the 
paste, and cut with a star-shaped cutter. 
Leave the biscuits to rest over-night, and in 
the morning lay on a buttered baking-sheet. 
Bake in a moderate oven. 

Gedulds Bisquit. 

Ingredients. —Five eggs, quarter of a pound 
of sugar, three ounces of flour. 

Stir up together the five yolks of eggs and 
the quarter of a pound of sugar. Work the 
five whites of the eggs into a snow. Add the 
flour. Spread the mixture on to a baking- 
sheet and bake in a moderate oven. 

Bremerbrot. 

Ing?‘edients. —Four eggs, half a pound of 
sugar, orange and lemon peel, quarter of a 
pound of almonds, half a pound of flour. 

Stir up the sugar and eggs into a light mass, 
add the lemon-peel, orange-peel (half a lemon 
and half an orange), and almonds finely 
shredded, then stir in the flour by degrees 
until a paste is formed. Form with a spoon 
into little long rolls. Place on a flour- 
bestrewn baking-sheet. Bake until they are 
golden. 
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CYNTHIA’S BROTHER. 


By LESLIE KEITH, Author of “A Little Exile,” “ ’Lisbeth,” “The Mischief-Maker,” etc. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 



BUSY time 
followed for 
Cynthia in 
the week or 
two that yet 
remained be¬ 
fore the first 
of the May 
d r a w i n g - 
rooms. The 
all-engross¬ 
ing business 
of shopping 
Hook up the 
mornings, 
^ and became 
CVfejgyjy quite a pleasure, as Mrs. 

Winstone conducted it with 
a deliberate dignity that 
left one plenty of time for 
the enjoyment of choice. 
Cynthia, with her quick 
V <? e y e ^ or c °l° ur > delighted 
^ in the lustrous hues and 
rich tones spread before the matron, 
though Mrs. Winstone would generally 
say, with a smile— 

“ I wonder what is the use of our 
looking at those silks and satins, Cyn¬ 
thia, without Mitchell’s permission ?” 

“Oh, but they’re lovely in them¬ 
selves,” Cynthia would reply, “even if 
we have to see them on other people’s 
backs! ” 

“ Well, we have got your presentation 
frock fixed,” said the chaperon, with a 
sigh of satisfaction, “ and nobody can 
say it isn’t absolutely simple. I think, 
with a couple of evening frocks and 
some nice fresh morning ones, you 
should do. We shall go on to Madame 
Blanc’s now, and see about your hats. 
And, by the way, you must have a new 
habit, dear. The cut of yours is quite 
out of date, and nothing marks a girl 
more than that. It must be ordered at 
once, for Henry Montgomery has pro¬ 
mised to call and take you to the Row 
with Janie.” 

Cynthia made the surprising discovery 
that simplicity in dress is rather costly ; 
but she took a great deal of pleasure in 
her new clothes, and a most innocent 
satisfaction in perceiving how well they 
became her. It is a pity, indeed, when 
girlhood thinks it a mark of superiority 
to despise the fit adornment of her 
person ! Mrs. Winstone had a wise 
word to say on this question— 

“ I have never thought time spent 
before the looking-glass wasted, as some 
people do, Cynthia—the people who in 
some mysterious way associate dowdi¬ 
ness with godliness, and who plume 
themselves upon being virtuous because 
they do their hair badly ! Think a good 
deal about your clothes while you are 
putting them on, and you will be able to 
forget them comfortably afterwards, to 
the great benefit of your manners.” 

Mrs. Winstone was, indeed, very com¬ 
panionable through the liveliness of her 


mind, and Cynthia enjoyed their drives 
in the Park, the little lunches and quiet 
dinners to which they went together, 
and the concerts and receptions which 
filled up the evenings. It was all a new 
world, and she found herself expanding 
in it and learning the best of all lessons 
—to take an interest in other people’s 
interests. She made friends readily, 
and several people, with an indulgent 
appreciation of her youth and brightness 
and quick, magnetic charm, prophesied 
quite a little success for her when she 
made her real entrance into Society. 
Cynthia’s grey eyes, lit for the most part 
with expectation, were only shadowed 
from time to time when they reflected 
her disappointment about Francie. Fie 
promised so often to come, and he came 
so seldom. There was always, indeed, 
some reason for his absence which 
answered very well in the daytime, but 
seemed to hold less well together in the 
night season, when it was brought out 
for examination. 

“You can come!” she said once, 
rather cruelly, to Archie, who, indeed, 
found time to run up pretty often for 
lunch. “ Why can’t he ? ” 

“ Because I haven’t half his popular¬ 
ity, Cynthy. I never knew such a chap 
as he is for filling up his time. I scarcely 
see any more of him than you do. Be¬ 
sides, he did run up the other day, and 
you were out.” 

“Yes, I know. I could have cried, I 
was so vexed. And the time before he 
wouldn’t stay, and some people were 
here, and it was altogether horrid ! I 
scarcely had a word with him. But I 
don’t think him looking well.” 

“ He’s all right.” 

“ You’ll—you’ll be sure to tell me if 
he isn’t, Archie—if—if anything should 
happen to him ? One can never tell, 
and—he does look ill! ” 

“ You have my word for it, Cynthy.” 

“Yes. And I do trust you. I don’t 
know what I ; d do without you, Archie! 
You are coming to the Veriere’s little 
dance, aren’t you ? Mrs. Winstone says 
I may go, because their rooms are all 
art muslin and Japanese things and 
palms ; but I’m not to go to the Courte¬ 
nays’, because all their pictures and 
silver and diamonds are heirlooms! 
Can you read me the riddle ? ” 

They both laughed. 

“ I don’t know the Courtenays, so I 
don’t care,” he said; “but I called on 
Mrs. Veriere on purpose to get an in¬ 
vitation.” 

“ What a shameless confession, 
Archie ! ” 

“ I heard you were going, you see. 
How many dances will you give me, 
Cynthy ? ” 

“As many as you like,” she said 
frankly. “ I don’t mind dancing with 
you, Archie. Do you remember that 
Christmas - time we practised in the 
schoolroom to Mrs. Terry’s music on 
the squeaking old piano ? But, gener¬ 
ally speaking, I like old men best, or 


boys. Life before you begin it, or life 
after you have lived it, makes people 
most interesting, I think.” 

“ Because both the future and the 
past are dreams, Cynthy. I suppose I 
am a prosaic chap, but I like to be in 
the thick of it myself.” 

“Oh, you are going away presently to 
fight,” she said, with mournful cadence. 
“ That is living ! ” 

“ We’re not likely to get our marching 
orders for another six months at soonest, 
worst luck! ” 

“Worse luck, bad boy, when you 
know how we’ll miss you ! ” 

“ I hope you will,” he said, looking 
at her earnestly. “ It would be hard lines 
if there weren’t somebody at home to 
care what became of a fellow; but you 
wouldn’t think much of us if we didn’t 
put our work before everything, even— 
even friendship.” 

“Oh, we needn’t rehearse the parting 
just yet,” she said lightly. “ Mind, 
we’re coming to the Camp on Monday, 
and, if you’ve to put Francie in irons, 
see that he’s there to do the honours! ” 

But the visit to Aldershot was perhaps 
the deepest disappointment of all. Mrs. 
Winstone had arranged the expedition 
with some little difficulty, setting aside 
one or two engagements for it. The 
morning was dull, with threatening 
clouds, and but for the pain to Cynthia 
she would have studied her rheumatism, 
telegraphed to young Colquhoun, and 
stayed comfortably at home. But Cyn¬ 
thia’s pleading face conquered her. 

“ We’ll go, my dear,” she said kindly. 
“The rain may hold off, and I haven’t 
the heart to think of all those cakes and 
flowers bought for us being wasted! 
But I’m afraid you’ll see an ugly place 
at its ugliest, and be rudely disillu¬ 
sioned.” 

Her prophecy was only too sadly 
fulfilled. The rain did not hold off, but, 
instead, descended in torrents, blurring 
the landscape, wrapping the moorland 
in mists, out of which the network of 
ragged pines loomed ghostlike. Archie 
met them at the station, his face almost 
as gloomy as the day, to report that 
Frank was taking musketry practice 
under canvas and couldn't possibly be 
with them till later. 

“ Take us to the hotel then, my dear,” 
said Mrs. Winstone, in a resigned tone ; 
“everything is bound to go wrong on a 
day like this. Put me in front of a 
blazing fire, to get the rheumatism out 
of my bones, and see if you can’t man¬ 
age to cheer up my poor companion ! ” 

Though sadly dispirited, Cynthia 
elected to go out, and had her first view 
of Aldershot picking her way through a 
muddy, brown river with upheld skirts, 
and trying to avoid the drops from 
Archie’s umbrella. 

“ It might have been worse,” he said, 
by way of being consoling; “it’s a 
sickening place for dust in summer.” 

She had to laugh at that, and she 
plucked up some spirit as he showed 
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her the barracks, and the huts within 
the lines, and took her the round of the 
stables ; but she carried away a general 
impression of back views and sodden 
coal-dust and struggling vegetation and 
general unloveliness, that made a 
mockery of the fancy picture her brain 
had conjured up. 

Tea was over, and Mrs. Winstone had 
taken more than one unseen peep at her 
watch when Francie at last came in, up 
to the eyes in mud, and tired out with a 
long tramp. A fresh brew was made 
and he brightened up as he ate and 
drank, and something of the old charm 
came back to his manner as he chatted 
to Mrs. Winstone ; but Cynthia, devour¬ 
ing him with hungry eyes, read under 
his fitful gaiety lines of worry and care. 
He was handsomer than ever, but his 
expression had hardened. 

She slipped her arm within his, as 
they went down to the carriage. ‘ ‘ When 
are you coming to see me, Francie ? ” 

“Oh, soon; but Burton’s away on 
leave.” 

“ I know. He might have chosen 
some other time for his holiday! ” 

“ It’s been a wretched day. And 
you’ve spoilt your frock, Cynthy.” 

“Oh, that’s nothing!” she said 
eagerly. “You’ll come next week, 
won’t you, Francie, to the drawing-room 
tea Mrs. Winstone insists on having? 
You’11 come to support me and see my 
‘ braws ’ ? ” 

“ If I can I will.” He kissed her 
gently as the train was starting, but 
his face had fallen again into lines of 
gloom. 

“ Did you hear the mess bugles toot¬ 
ling ? ” Mrs. Winstone asked, as she 
drew up the window. “I’m sure that 
poor boy wants his dinner badly, and we 
shall be shockingly late for ours. This 
is one of our unlucky days, dear.” 


“ But we saw Francie,” she answered, 
as if that made up for everything. 

The long-anticipated day upon which 
she was to make her reverence to the 
Queen dawned fair and serene, a day of 
smiling beauty, as if Nature—so old a 
mother herself—were in sympathy with 
the fluttering fears and hopes of many 
young hearts. Cynthia found the ordeal 
of presentation much less formidable 
than her anticipations of it, and passed 
through it with a charming grace and 
modesty. “Iam so glad it was the Queen 
herself,” she said, “ the royallest of royal 
ladies ! They wouldn’t have been con¬ 
tent with anything less in our village ! ” 

“You are a reigning sovereign there 
yourself, no doubt, Miss Considine,” 
said one of Cynthia’s old-new friends. 

“ No, only a ruling one,” she laughed, 
“and my powers are very limited.” 

Mrs. Winstone’s drawing-room teas 
were always popular, and her spacious 
rooms were well filled, many ladies 
driving straight from the Palace to see 
and be seen. Among the younger of 
those who had that day kissed the 
Queen’s hand, Cynthia took a very good 
place. Her dress was pronounced a 
miracle of art, her bouquet a miracle of 
nature, and Mrs. Winstone’s eyes rested 
on her with satisfied pride. Stately and 
tall she looked, with something of her 
mother’s grace and a dignity of bearing, 
inherited too. Her complexion, of "a 
healthy, creamy white, the tint of a 
new-blown camellia, set off the dark 
silkiness of her hair and the lustre of her 
deep grey eyes. Inspired with loyalty 
and love for her Sovereign, full of a 
happy excitement, forgetting all her 
troubled thoughts about Francie in the 
certainty that he would come to see her 
on this, her little hour of triumph, 
Cynthia had never looked so nearly 
beautiful before. 


To one who saw her, himself unseen, 
she had ever been fairest among women, 
and the cup of pain he carried seemed 
full to the brimming as he saw the 
laughter that, like sunshine, lit her 
face. 

She had withdrawn for a moment from 
the crowded rooms, and was standing, 
her train caught over her arm, at the 
outer entrance to the conservatory, 
reading a letter she had found awaiting 
her on the return from the Palace, it 
was from Kitty, and as her eager glance 
scanned it, her smiles came and went. 
“ Now don’t you be letting them put you 
into any of the fashion papers,” Kitty 
admonished; “it’s vulgar, and they’ll 
give you a waist no bigger than your 
wrist, and eyes the size of your mouth 
(and it’s a good size, you know, 
darling!) and the folks here will be 
more convinced than ever that you’ve 
been ‘ pixey-led ’ and will come home a 
changeling ! ” 

Oh, light words that hit so near the 
truth! for it was indeed a changed 
Cynthia, at the end of all her light and 
laughing mirthfulness, who went home 
to Devonshire. 

“She looks so happy!” Archie 
Colquhoun groaned, his own face grey 
and drawn with pain. And then with 
that bitterness even the least selfish 
must sometimes feel, he added fiercely, 
“And she will hate me; she’ll never 
think of me except as the bringer of bad 
news.” 

A moment more he stood at the end 
of the corridor, looking at her, so fair a 
vision of triumphant youth, with the 
plumes upon her head and the gay 
flowers crowding round her; then, with 
that magnetism there is in the human 
gaze, she felt his eyes upon her and 
lifted her own. 

(To be continued.) 
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There are many girls who take an interest in 
Sunday-school work, and many more who 
show this interest in a practical way by teach¬ 
ing a class in their own parish schools ; but 
even the most zealous of workers will find that 
she will have many a difficulty to encounter. 
Sunday-school children are not proverbially 
classed amongst “ the best on earth,” and 
inattention, irreverence, want of self-control, 
and deceitfulness will, in a greater or less 
measure, be always found to harass the spirit 
of every girl who so willingly goes to her class, 
Sunday after Sunday, in the hope of doing 
some little good. I hope the few hints here 
given will help in lessening the difficulties 
enumerated above. 

A class must be well managed if any real 
good is to be expected. To have this well- 
managed class three things are necessary—a 
firm will, good teaching, and the personal 
influence of a teacher who understands not 
her work only, but also the characters of those 
she teaches. If you want the seed to spring 
up well, you must first know the kind of soil it 
is in which you sow. 

The most usual mistake made by those 


By ISABEL ORMAN. 

who take a class for the first time is to try 
and win their way through the affections of 
their girls or boys. Having for years taught 
a class of elder girls, I have found out, perhaps 
through frequent failures, that this is an 
unwise thing to do. First win their respect, 
and their affection will come soon enough. 
To win this respect, show no weakness, and 
don’t be over lenient; in fact, I may say, be 
very strict. Let them see from the very first 
that you mean what you say, and be very 
careful always to do what you say you intend 
doing. If a bad mark is deserved, give it; 
and if you say you intend reporting a girl, don’t 
forget to do so, only be very sure that the bad 
mark is really deserved before giving it, and 
don’t report a girl for any small fault. I can 
assure you that the stricter you are the more 
respect you will gain, and the more respect 
you succeed in winning the greater will be the 
girls’ affection for you. But, on the other 
hand, don’t talk too much of your intention of 
being obeyed. Action is better than the most 
eloquent words, and the quiet influence of a 
strong firm will wins a greater victory by far 
than any grand show of self-assertion. Use 


a velvet glove if you like, but let the hand 
under it be firm. 

Never allow the least whispering or giggling 
in class, especially during prayers or Bible 
reading. Should it be your duty to read 
prayers, always stop, even in the middle of a 
prayer, at the least sound of laughter, or any 
sign of prolonged whispering. Girls in the 
lower classes are sadly wanting in self-control, 
and to make them see the real necessity of 
learning to control themselves will be one of 
the first lessons that you will have to teach 
them. Then, again, reverence is another 
quality in which you will find them sadly 
lacking. Even after working her way up from 
the lowest to the highest class, a girl may not 
have learned that God’s House, God’s Word, 
God’s Book, are in any way worthy of being 
treated more sacredly than anything else 
in fife. The only way to deal with this is to 
show your girls how deeply sacred these things 
are to you personally. Let them see how 
impossible you find it to speak on certain sub¬ 
jects, such as the Sacraments, or the words and 
actions of our Blessed Saviour, unless there is 
absolute quiet and perfect reverence in the 
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class. They Avill judge the depth of your feel¬ 
ings from your face and look, and the reverence 
you show will bring about the desired result. 

Have your own rules and keep to them. 
These are allowable even in classes in the 
Sunday school proper. Make it a rule never 
to speak more than three times to any girl 
without taking off a mark. Don’t take too 
much notice of the high-spirited girl in your 
class, even if troublesome. This kind of girl 
is fond of showing off, and would far rather 
be for ever being found fault with than be 
treated in a calm quiet fashion like any other 
ordinary being. Speak to her quietly by 
herself, and if you find she does not improve, 
but is troublesome enough to upset the others, 
refuse to have her in your class until she has 
learnt to behave herself. I have known a 
whole class of quiet nice girls, who were 
anxious to learn, suffer on account of this one 
girl, whose one aim and object seemed to be 
to “have teacher on.” Leave her severely 
alone, and she will soon leave off being 
troublesome. 

Don’t be continually finding fault with any 
of the girls. When once you have gained an 
influence over them, a look, or a slight touch, 
a shake of your head, and sometimes even a 
smile, will speak far more eloquently than any 
number of fault-finding words. On the other 
hand, never overlook any real wrong-doing, 
never mind how trivial it may be. A small 
sin, as we all know, may lead to a great crime. 
There is nothing so encouraging to wrong¬ 
doing as not to be “ found out.” When you 
have detected any wrong-doing of any kind, 
speak first to the girl who has done the 
wrong, and then to the class on the sin itself, 
but be very careful not to harden any girl’s 
heart by speaking at her. 

Then as to the teaching. My first advice is 
never to go to your class unprepared. Even 
ignorant girls in a Sunday school are quick¬ 
witted enough to know when you have nothing 
to tell them. Study your subject well, and be 
simple. The poorer classes have only a very 
small vocabulary of words, and you will find 
that many we use in everyday conversation 
will be as Greek to them ; so remember you 
cannot be too simple or too practical. 

If the girls you teach are elder girls, they 
will probably also be working girls, and will 
require a religion they can carry away into their 
everyday lives. Don’t be too doctrinal; show 
them rather how nothing is too small to be 
sanctified by pure thoughts and good wills. 
Let them know the story of Adam and Eve 
most thoroughly in all its many meanings, for 
it explains so much of what has come into the 
world because of their fall; and also the story 
of Noah, for that will show them the evil 
consequences of sin ; but, as far as Sunday- 
school limitations will allow you, keep as much 
to the New Testament as you can. In that they 
will find everything they can ever want for the 


present or future welfare of their souls. Teach 
them what stealing is. This is more necessary 
than you may think. I have known many 
define it as “ taking 7noney not your own.” 
Show them the whole extent of a lie ; point 
out to them the degrading effect of deceit, and 
the need of being pure in all their thoughts, 
words, and actions. Speak to them on 
intemperance, and call drunkenness a sin— 
don’t mince matters. To prove your point, 
choose illustrations from the Old and New 
Testaments. 

Don’t be disheartened by the inattention 
you will be sure to get. Try to be as inter¬ 
esting as you can, and don’t go hunting about 
for new or out-of-the-way subjects; only try, 
as much as in you lies, to put the old truths in 
a new light. Naturally the girls will have heard 
the same subjects from other lips before, but 
do not mind repeating the old truths over and 
over again. The Christmas story will always 
bring its new lesson, the story of the Resur¬ 
rection is not a miracle only, but a parable as 
well; indeed, if you study every Bible story as 
thoroughly as a teacher should, you will find 
that even those we have known from our child¬ 
hood will have something new to tell you, 
something more in it than you have seen before. 
Never rest until your girls have thoroughly 
mastered the true inner meaning of some really 
helpful truth. The seed you sow is not yours 
but God’s, so He will find the soil in which it 
can grow. Don’t, however, in searching into 
the inner meaning of things get beyond your 
own depth ; be very careful that you quite un¬ 
derstand your own subject. There is nothing 
so demoralising as the not being able to an¬ 
swer a question asked by one of your own 
girls. You will find that making them find 
out references on the subject in hand will con¬ 
siderably increase the interest of your lesson, 
and lessen the inattention the class may be 
showing. 

Then as to your personal dealings with the 
girls. Whether you like it or not, influence 
of some kind over them you will surely have. 
Take my advice and do not mind letting them 
see that you know yourself to be in some sense 
above them—otherwise how could you be their 
teacher ? Remember that your object is to 
raise them to a higher level and this cannot be 
done by bringing yourself down to theirs. 
But don’t be condescending, be tactful; let 
them see that you wish to be their friend. To 
gain a real influence over the girls you must 
know all about them—you must understand 
them, not only individually but also what their 
lives are like. Learn to know what their work 
is, learn all about their homes ; what the moral 
and mental atmosphere with which they have 
been surrounded from birth has been ; learn 
their tastes and ambitions, and above all learn 
to know their weak points. In a word, take a 
helpful interest in your girls. If one is ill, go 
and visit her; if another is in trouble or per¬ 


plexity, help her. All this can be done without 
gaining the slightest suspicion of prying or 
over-inquisitiveness, but it cannot be done 
without visiting their homes. So visit these 
homes, and make friends with their mothers. 
If you can manage it, have a sewing class for 
your own girls once a fortnight, or once a 
month, at which all can meet without the re¬ 
straining influence of Sunday school laws and 
regulations. Let them talk naturally, but do 
not let them be silly or giddy ; and do not, if 
they are in service, let them talk about their 
mistresses. 

If you manage this class well, it will draw 
you much nearer to your girls, and help you 
greatly in getting to know more of them than 
if you only saw them on Sundays, and, natu¬ 
rally, the more you see of your girls the more 
real good will be accomplished. But before 
any permanent good is effected you must know 
the individual weaknesses of your girls. One 
you will find is conceited and self-assertive — 
she has to be checked ; another is shy and 
diffident—she has to be encouraged ; others are 
wild and turbulent—they have to be tamed ; 
others deceitful, ungrateful, and untruthful — 
all have to be helped. How are you going to 
help any of them unless you thoroughly under¬ 
stand their weaknesses ? Don’t misunderstand 
me ; there is no need to fit the cap on any in¬ 
dividual head. Tact, patience, sympathy and 
charitableness will all be required for the work 
in hand. Generalise on the subject, and you 
will find the cap will fit itself on the right 
head. 

The great difficulties in your work will be, as I 
have mentioned before, inattention, irreverence, 
ingratitude, want of self-control and deceitful¬ 
ness, but do not be discouraged. All the 
seeds the sower sowed were not lost. Be 
strict, be firm, but patient and tactful. Be 
reverent, and thus teach reverence. Be sure 
of yourself, and don’t go to your class only 
when the weather is fine. Work with a will, 
and let your girls see that you like seeing them. 
Take an interest in their interests, and be as 
proud over their successes as if you were a 
sister. Above all, be prepared for difficulties, 
and don’t expect too much. Sow well, and do 
your best while sowing. The seed cannot all 
be lost, though even some that the sower 
sowed fell on rocky soil, and some amongst 
thorns ; but remember the good soil was there 
as well, and the seed yielded some sixty-fold 
and some a hundred. Don’t judge the soil 
yourself; do your best and leave the rest with 
God. 

“ Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time. 

* * * * 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 

Learn to labour and to wait.” 


QUESTION AND ANSWER. 


Winifred inquires : “ Can you tell me the 
meaning of the refrain of the song so often 
heard in Scotland : * The Bonnie , Bo?inie 
Banks o' Loch Lomond ’ ? ” 

The refrain to the sweet old song of which 
Winifred speaks puzzled us until the other 
day we read an explanation of it, which we 
will repeat for her benefit. It will be 
remembered by many of our readers that the 
chorus of this popular ballad runs— 

“ O, ye’ll tak’ the high road and I’ll tak’ 
the low road, 

An’ I’ll be in Scotland afore ye.” 


Here is the story. A young Highlander 
on the banks of Loch Lomond left his 
home and his sweetheart to fight in the 
cause of Prince Charlie. Taken prisoner in 
the disastrous Battle of Culloden, he was 
flung into Carlisle Castle to await death by 
hanging. The sad news was carried to the 
girl who loved him, and on foot she braved 
the toils of the journey from Loch Lomond to 
Carlisle. 

Nothing could gain a reprieve for her lover, 
but she was allowed a farewell interview with 
him under the very shadow of the gallows- 
tree. In the poem he tenderly recalls the 


happiness of bygone rambles on the “ bonnie, 
bonnie banks ” and the “ bonnie, bonnie 
braes ” of the Loch they love; never can they 
wander there again; and yet by the “low 
road ”—the road by the grave—he will, in 
spirit, flee to the land whither she must toil 
on foot. She will take the high road by 
which she came South; but by another 
and a swifter road he will return to his 
home, and his unseen presence will greet her 
there. 

This explanation may help readers who 
know the song to appreciate its pathos and 
tragedy. 
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JULIES. 

I. No charge is made for answering ques¬ 
tions. 

II. All correspondents to give initials or 
pseudonym. 

III. The Editor reserves the right of declin¬ 
ing to reply to any of the questions. 

IV. No direct answers can be sent by the 
Editor through the post. 

V. No more than one question may be 
asked in one letter, which must be addressed 
to the Editor of “ The Girl’s Own Paper,” 
66 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 

VI. No addresses of firms, tradesmen, or 
any other matter of the nature of an adver¬ 
tisement. will be inserted. 


STUDY AND STUDIO. 

The Liszt Scholarship, Royal Academy of Music, 
founded in 1886 in honour of Franz Liszt, and 
incorporated with the Walter Bache Scholarship, 
will be competed for on Friday, September 21st, 
1900. It is open to persons of either sex and any 
nationality, who shall be not less than 14 or more 
than 20 years of age. This scholarship entitles the 
successful candidate to three years’ free instruction 
at the Academy, and after that to a yearly sum (at 
present about £125) to assist him or her to the 
extension of musical experience during two years 
on the Continent of Europe. For fuller details 
address The Secretary, Royal Academy of Music, 
Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, London, W. 

Pansy.— We do not know of any very cheap book on 
Egyptian hieroglyphics. You might get W. R. 
Cooper’s History of Egyptian Obelisks, transla¬ 
tions from hieroglyphics' published by Bagster at 
7s. 6d. ; A. Mariette’s The Monuments of Upper 
Egypt, (Trubner, 7s. 6d.), or R. A. Proctor’s The 
Great Pyramid, Observatory, Tomb and Temple 
(Longmans, 6s.). There is also a translation of the 
inscriptions on Cleopatra’s Needle by W. R. 
Cooper, published by Bagster at 2s. 6d. One 
question, please! 

Crab. —Your quotation should read as follows: 
“ Look not mournfully into the Past. It comes 
not back again. Wisely improve the Present. It 
is thine. Go forth to meet the shadowy Future 
without fear, and with a manly heart.” You will 
find it in Longfellow’s Hyperion, book iv., chap. vii. 

Nanette. —We should have thought you would see 
music for the zither advertised on the cover of Carl 
Fittig’s Zither Tutor. But as we have had 
another request of the same kind, we ask any 
reader to send us suggestions as to good zither 
music. 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Miss Freda Cameron, 3, Worple Road, Wimbledon, 
would like to correspond with a girl in India or 
Africa. 

Miss Natalia Rjevsky, Tamboff, Russia, wishes to 
correspond in English with a Norwegian or Danish 
girl, aged about sixteen. 

Will an English girl about sixteen, interested in 
literature, write to Miss Esther Leason, Cross¬ 
over, Gippsland, near Melbourne, Australia ? 

Miss Winifred Marchant, 51, Medora Road, 
Brixton Hill, London, S.W., desires to correspond 
with a German lady, aged about twenty. 

“ Un Bouton de Rose,” a young lady of good family, 
wishes to correspond in French with another young 
lady. Will any girl who answers this please give 
name, address and particulars ? 

Miss Maude Lutton, 57, Fitzwilliam Street, Belfast, 
Ireland, begs a girl of about eighteen years of age, 
living in any foreign country, to write to her, as she 
is anxious to find a friend “ through the medium of 
our dear paper.” 

Lfco Noel wishes to correspond (alternately in 
French and Spanish) with a Spanish girl of about 
her own age (22). 

Miss Jessie Douglas, 72, Rock Lane E., Rock 
Ferry, Cheshire, and Miss Hannah E. Winson, 
Brailsford, Parkfield, New Ferry, Cheshire, ask 
for French girl correspondents, aged about 24. 

Miss Entwistle wishes to thank M. G. Oliver for 
the pretty letter-card from New Zealand, and other 
cards. 

Miss E. Eckel, St. Ann’s Vicarage, S. Joseph’s, 
Barbadoes, thanks the kind correspondent from 
Dublin who wrote about the Daily Prayer Mission, 
and asks for her address that she may reply. 

Miss Islay and Miss Beatrice Campbell, having 
left Shanghai, can send no more cards from that 
place. 


MEDICAL. 

Anxious Inquirer. —There are few symptoms which 
are more complex in their causation than cough. 
It is indeed almost true that any disease of any 
organ may cause cough. But the complaints of 
which cough is a special symptom are chiefly such 
as affect the nose and chest. Disorders of the nose 
and throat cause a dry tickling cough with little or 
no expectoration. In affections of the larynx, or 
voice-box, the cough is usually barking in character, 
and is very distressing. But affections of the lungs 
and air tubes are par excellence the complaints 
which cause cough. It has been questioned for 
ages which disease of the lungs is the most common 
cause of chronic cough. It is our belief—and that 
which is gradually being recognised—that tuber¬ 
culosis of the lungs (consumption) is by far the 
commonest cause of a chronic cough. Nearly all 
the coughs that attack young adults and last over 
a month are due to tuberculosis. And this is no 
theory, for by extremely careful examination of the 
chest it is possible, in nearly all cases of chronic 
cough, to detect the very slight changes which 
pronounce the presence of early tuberculosis. And 
in such cases the organism of tuberculosis can be 
demonstrated in the expectoration. It is by no 
means everybody who will accept this statement, 
but we have certain evidence that an extremely 
large percentage (between 30 and 40) suffer at some 
time of their lives from tuberculosis of the lung, 
and the evidence of the disease is found after death. 
The public has long looked upon consumption or 
hthisis as an incurable disease, but nothing can 
e more fallacious than such an idea. The vast 
majority of cases of tuberculosis of the lung recover 
completely, and the only remnant of the disease is 
a scar in the lung, which is accidentally discovered 
in the post-mortem room. The reason why phthisis 
has always been regarded by the public as a hope¬ 
less disease is that before the discovery of the 
bacillus of tubercle, the diagnosis of the early 
stages of the disease was exceedingly difficult, and 
most persons with phthisis never knew the nature of 
their complaint until their lungs were disorganised. 
The treatment of cough is one of the most difficult 
subjects in the whole range of therapeutics. You 
can always stop a cough whatever its cause ; but 
to do so is to do harm in over ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred. Cough is the method by which the 
lungs clear themselves of the products of disease, 
and though j^ou may stop the cough and make the 
patient feel comfortable fora time, she is only living 
in a fool’s paradise and purchasing her freedom 
from a little trouble by seriously interfering with the 
function of her lungs and allowing the cause of her 
cough to take a deeper hold over her system. 
Chronic cough is a symptom which should never be 
neglected, and in all cases where a cough has 
existed for over a month, a careful and systematic 
examination of the chest should be made to discover 
the cause of the symptom. 

Frost-bitten. —Always wash your hands in warm 
water and wear gloves whenever you go out. When 
the chilblains are just coming rub them over with 
equal parts of spirit and water or Friar’s balsam 
and water. If they should burst, keep them 
scrupulously clean and dress them with boracic acid 
or some other antiseptic. 

Olga. —We very much doubt the influence of heredity 
in cancer. Those who are most capable of judging 
such matters say that cancer is not hereditary. For 
all that, there are one or two well-known families 
in which very many members die of cancer, but 
possibly it is not heredity but infection which is 
the real agent here. As regards the so-called 
“ cancer houses,” there is no doubt that there are 
houses in England and elsewhere, but more 
especially in Germany, in which a large number of 
the inhabitants have developed cancer. In some 
cases most of the tenants developed the disease. 
Heredity here was out of the question because the 
tenants were not related to each other. These 
cancer-houses are strong evidence of the infective 
nature of cancer. 

An Anxious Inquirer. —We are afraid that you 
have not got the word spelt rightly—it should be 
seborrhcea; it is an affection of the sebaceous 
glands which secrete the natural oil of the hair. 
It is an intractable condition to treat, but it can 
usually be kept in check by appropriate treatment. 
Although the hair in seborrhcea is usually dark, 
lustreless, thin and brittle, it can be improved by 
treatment and severe baldness does not usually 
occur, although the hair sometimes gets very thin. 

Dumps. —Girls usually go on growing till the end of 
their twenty-first year. You can do nothing to 
increase j'our height. 

One of the Girls. —Read our answer to “ Inez ” 
last week. Without personalh' examining your 
chest, it would be quite impossible for us to say 
whether j r our heart was or was not diseased. 
Whether or not your heart is permanently damaged, 
as you get stronger you will lose your symptoms 
and get practically well again. You can get along 
very comfortably with a heart embarrassed by 
chronic valve disease. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Doris. —We think your motive for refusing a young 
man whose attentions you have encouraged for so 
long a time, “ of whom your parents are very fond,” 
just because your sister is just engaged to a man 
in a better situation, and you do not like your 
sister to be better off later on, is a most unworthy 
one, and a disgrace to you. If your parents and 
you were satisfied with the young man’s position 
for so long, it is only mean jealousy that disposes 
you to prove faithless to him. Your love can only 
be “ skin deep.” 

Vyvien. —With reference to restoring ribbon so that 
the washing shall not make it look limp and faded, 
the following directions may be satisfactory. Lay 
the silk on a smooth table. Soap a flannel well, 
and let it be just wet with tepid water, and rub the 
material quite evenly, and always one way; and 
when all soil has been taken out, take a clean 
sponge, well saturated with water, and remove all 
the soap from the silk. Having treated one side 
in this way, wash the other in exactly the same 
manner. Take care that all the soap be thoroughly 
removed from one side before applying it to the 
other. Satin as well as silk, both white and 
coloured, can be thus cleaned. Then dip a sponge 
in a thin solution of glue-water and sponge the silk 
on the wrong side, or hang the material flat against 
a painted wall or door, and it will dry stiff without 
the application of the glue-water. 

Mother. —The sooner you send your boy to a school 
for stammerers the better. Such a defect is a bar 
to all Government appointments. The Navy, 
Army, and Civil Service and public companies 
object to applicants for their clerkships who are 
thus afflicted. We give one at Brampton Park, 
Huntingdon. Address the Principal, Mr. B. 
Beasley. The school was established some 
twenty years ago; but, beyond having read a 
prospectus and newspaper complimentary com¬ 
ments, we have no personal acquaintance with 
the institution. 

C. H. Kennealy.— We do not think that j'ou could 
procure a coracle second-hand. Within the last 
century one was seen on the Spey. Perhaps you 
could procure a boat of a much similar character 
on the north-west coast of Ireland, where curraghs 
are used by the fishermen, only of a large size. 
The origin of this description of boat is not 
certainly known, but it dates back to primeval 
times. The Scandinavians made long voyages in 
them ; and in The History and Chronicles of 
Scotland, by Bellenden, a fishing-boat is named, 
called a currok, and described as “ ane bait of 
bull hyd, bound with na thing but wandis.” The 
Irish curraghs consist of a light skeleton wooden 
frame covered with tarred canvas. In Welsh it 
is called a cwrwgl, in Gaelic a curach. The 
Welsh cover the wicker-work with leather-hide, or 
other waterproof material. You had better apply 
to some boat manufacturing firm, and get one made 
of the size you require. We do not know what 
you would have to pay, but it could not be as much 
as for an ordinary boat of the same dimensions. 
The Irish are large enough to carry four men— 
♦wenty feet long by four broad, and each man plies 
two short oars. 

Irish Girl. —Surnames were introduced into 
England by the Normans, and adopted by the 
nobility about 1100. Prefixes were given to indi¬ 
cate the sons of men better known, as in the name 
Fitz-Herbert amongst the old Normans, “Fitz” 
meaning “son.” In your own country the letter 
“ O ” was prefixed to Neal and many other names, 
which signified “grandson.” In Scotland, that 
of “ Mac ” or “ Me,” which stands for “ the 
son of.” In the Scandinavian countries the 
explanatory addition is placed after the name, as 
in Williamson, changed to “ son ” with us, Ander¬ 
sen. Many immigrants from Flanders and 
Brabant were naturalised in 1435, in the reign of 
Henry VI., and were so called. It might interest 
you to read Lower’s Dictionary of English 
Surnames. 

J. L.—It was William the Conqueror who introduced 
two lions passant guardant on the national 
escutcheon, and Henry II. who added the third 
lion, it is generally believed, for Aquitaine. The 
French, whose original device was three frogs 
(whence the nick-name given to them), took that of 
alion, subsequently exchangedfor the Fleur-de-Lys. 
See Barkhain (published by Gwillim), a.d. 1610, 
Edmondson, 1780, and Burke’s Armory, 1878. 
For preserving eggs, pour three gallons of boiling 
water on four pounds of quick-lime. When quite 
cold, add half an ounce of cream of tartar, and 
one pound, two ounces of salt. When cold, 
put the eggs into the mixture, and be particular 
not to move the jar when the eggs have been 
placed in it. 

R. A.—Certainly you could make meat biscuits at 
home, but how long they would keen is a question. 
You could make a dough with flour and fluid 
extract of meat, or with finely-minced lean fresh 
meat worked into the flour. Cut into squares, 
and bake. 
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MARKS ON DRESDEN PORCELAIN. 


The manufacture of porcelain at Dresden was 
due to the discoveries of Bottger (a physician) 
and Tschirnhaus, and the foundation of the 
manufactory at Meissen, on the Elbe, to the 
Elector of Saxony, Augustus II., King of 
Poland. Their experiments were begun 
about the year 1706. At first a fine jasper¬ 
like ware was produced, of which a specimen 
may be seen in the South Kensington 
Museum, representing the head of a boy, 
which ware was improved upon and was in 
some respects Japanesque. Not long after 
the death of his coadjutor Tschirnhaus, which 
took place in 1708, Bottger (or Bottcher) 
analysed a soft white clay employed to 
substitute wheat-flour for hair-powder, and 
discovered that it possessed the properties of 
kaolin, a necessary ingredient in the paste of 
which porcelain is made. This discovery 
completed his invention, and he could procure 
all he required at Aue, near Schneeberg in the 
Erzgebirge. Extraordinary precautions were 
adopted up to the year 1812 for keeping the 
secret of the manufacture, dumb persons 
being employed for sealing the casks of 
kaolin ; workmen were shut up under lock and 
key at Meissen ; oaths were administered to 
them, and printed rules and pledges of secrecy 
hung on the walls of the factory. At the 
date given the new director, Steinauer, was 
released from the imposition of guarding the 
mystery, for the purpose of transmitting all 
necessary information to an agent of 
Napoleon I. to enable him to found a factory 
at Sevres. This agent was M. Brouginart, 
the director of the latter celebrated institution. 
The works also at St. Cloud and in the 
Faubourg St. Antoine, Paris, derived their 
existence from the discoveries of Bottger, the 
director of the Meissen manufactory so 
constituted in 1710. The painters Lindener 
and Horoldt and the sculptor Kandler 
brought the work to a standard of great 
perfection, which lasted during the period 
between 1731 and 1756, and which con¬ 
stituted the best epoch of the Dresden 
manufacture. 

The first mark employed at Meissen on 
hard paste was the mono¬ 
gram “ A. R,” or Augustus 
Rex. 

This mark was employed 
frqm 1709 to 1712, but has 
been placed on modern 
Dresden ware, though, by 
a connoisseur, easily distinguished from the 
early manufactures. 

Although the merit attached to the first 
discovery of porcelain manufacture in Europe 
is very commonly accorded to Dresden, where 
it dates from 1709, this is not quite fair to 
Florence, for although the manufacture of the 
true hard paste was yet undiscovered, in 1580 
a durable variety of porcelain had been 
produced in the last-named city. About the 
year 1716 the Arms of Saxony were adopted 
as the Dresden mark, though not to the 
exclusion of others. At an earlier period the 
collection made by Augustus (the Strong), 
King of Poland and Elector of Saxony, was 
marked with a number cut through the glaze 
by a lathe, accompanied by a sign to secure 
the Royal property from light-fiugerecl 
courtiers. But these numbers, as I said, were 
of very early date. 

Some pieces may yet be seen having a cut 
in the paste made across the crossed swords 
at their junction, sometimes two, three, or 
four, and otherwise one or two immediately, 
above or below them. These latter were 
meant to indicate some defect in the piece ; 
and when one cut only, at the junction of the 
swords, appeared, it signified that the piece 
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had been white and undecorated with any 
coloured design when turned out of the Royal 
factory. Private works existed in Dresden 
(city), where white and also defective wares 
were purchased and decorated, one maker 
stamping the name “Meissen” on his own 
fabrications, while another placed his initial 
“M,” for “Meyers,” between the sword-hilts. 

From 1712 to 1720, the wand of JEsculapius 
was employed in view of the profession of the 
first discoverer and producer of the Meissen 
ware, Bottger; and between these dates we 
find the much-copied crossed swords, in blue, 
surmounting the date. The bent swords 
marked between the hilts are found on 
Watteau subjects. 




Date 1718 {all three). 
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Surmounting crossed swords. 


It was under Horoldt’s direction, in 1720, 
that a superior description of painting was 
introduced, with gilding, together with 
medallions of Chinese figures and floral sub¬ 
jects. Twelve years subsequently, copies 
from the Flemish school were brought in by 
the artist Lindener and the groups of animals 
and other designs were superintended by the 
sculptor Kandler. From 1731, to 1756, the 
best work emanated from the Dresden factory. 
Kandler modelled life-size representations of 
men, animals, and birds. He produced the 
twelve Apostles life-size; but his great work, 
on which he was engaged for five years, 
was never completed in consequence of the 
invasion of Frederick the Great. It was an 
equestrian statue of Augustus III., of colossal 
size, of which the members were 
vv- all then scattered. 

a Horoldt’s marks, on succeeding 
Bottger (1720), commenced with 

* f° llr batons crossing each other. 

Afterwards he adopted the 

* > letters dated “ 1726,” and the 


mark and date were in red paint; and two years 
later, the mark dated “ 1728 ” appeared on the 
Meissen ware. Later still, that dated “ 43.” 



17 z<y 

30 Dec: 



Christian Dietrich was director about the 
year 1754 ; and in 1796, Marcolini succeeded 
him ; and M. von Appel in 1814. In 1833 
the directorship again changed hands, and 
was undertaken by M. Kahn. 

Under that of Marcolini, Angelica Kauffman 
was one of the most distinguished of the 
Dresden painters of porce¬ 
lain. The special mark of Marcolme. 
Marcolini was the crossed 
swords, points upwards, 
and an eight-rayed star 
between the hilts, as here 
illustrated. 

The directorship again 
changed hands, and M. 

Kahn reigned in his stead. Date about 1796. 
To give an idea of the 
beauty and general perfection to which the 
Dresden manufacture of china has attained, 
as much as a thousand guineas were given 
for a dinner service. Private persons have 
sometimes purchased the white porcelain and 
engraved them with their own designs, notably 
Baron Busch (Canon of Hildesheiin), the only 
person who knew the secret of engraving on 
china with a diamond. 

The letters “ M.P.M.,” of which the 

: m .& m . 

fac- simile is illustrated, signify Meissener 
Porzellan Manufactur. The mark for Royal 
pieces in blue, uuder the glaze, is 




The Meissen work was, as a rule, distinguished 
by crossed swords of small size. Those with 
a dot and a star denote the “King” and 
Marcolini periods successively; 
the former from about 1763 to 
1796, the latter, from 1796 to 
1814. Numerals inscribed on 
the paste in addition to the 
swords are only found on 
modern productions, and refer 
to the models. 

The crown surmounting the 
letters “ S.P.M.” as a modern mark. 
The initials mean Saclisische Porzellan 
Manufactur. 



SPW 
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THE GIRL’S OWN RARER. 


E s , Tummas 
have come 
hoam, and, if a 
person could 
luke the way 
they feels their- 
selves, it’s not 
a little woman 
you’ld be seeing 
this minute, but 
a great high 
creature 
spreadin’ out 
on all sides like, 
for what with pride and luv and happiness, my 
feelin’s seems to flow away outside of me. 

Mentioned in t’ printed paapers for con- 
spikous gallantry. That’s Tummas. 

The Rector’s wife she brort me t’ paaper and 
showed it me, and when I tuke and cry, I 
wasn’t the only one neither ; for let alone she’s 
a muther herself, she’ve known my Tummas 
since he went to Sunday-schule in t’ velveteens 
Muster Richard had growed out of, and a fine 
torment of a boy he was, and couldn’t keep 
still noways. But t’ Rector, he say, “A boy 
wi’out mischief in him won’t never maak t’ 
soart of man yow and I would care for, Mrs. 
Gray. That son of your’n ’ll maak a fine 
fellow.” 

And so he have, and saved his capting’s 
laife, bearing him off wounded from t’ field 
wi’ bullets whizzing and shots flyin’ as thick 
as swarmin’ bees. 

Ah, I take it there’ve been mony a act of 
conspikous gallantry that haven’t come under 
no one’s notice, ’cepting only God Himself. 
For it’s t’ same in war as in ord’nary laife, 
there’s mony a one as sets their teeth and does 
t’ haard and difficult thing, and sacerifices 
theirselves, saying nought abaout it, and 
chance times they’re seen, and chance times 
they aren’t. Yes, and if his orficer hadn’t 
a’ told wot Tummas had done, it isn’t Tummas 
hisself as would have let on abaout it, seeing a 
man has no call tu boast of doing his duty. 

Wounded! Yes, but not mortal, thank 
God. A few scratches, he calls them, but 
they’re scratches that’ll ache and smart for 
mony a day. But there, he haven’t had tu 
cum hoam wi’ his sleeve pinned empty under 
t’ shoulder, nor walkin’ wi’ crutches instead of 
his own gude legs like some pore fellows he 
tells of. And he’ve got t’ sight of his eyes 
and all, though he cum near losing it by that 
wound in his forehead. 

Well, I’m sure I’ve prayed for him tu be 
kep’ safe ; me, a widder, and him t’ onler one. 
Every taime I woke in t’ nait, when I went 



abart my bits of work, and when I set quiet 
after that was done, when I walked along t’ 
road, while I sat waitin’ in church before t’ 
parson cum in and begins, “ When t’ wicked 
man,” and when he prays that prayer which 
ask t’ Lord tu purtect t’ soldiers, and comfurt 
their families i’ their absence, there’s only bin 
one thort in my heart all the taim, and I kep’ 
saying it inwardly : “ Please, God, take care o’ 
Tummas. Please, God, take care o’ Tummas.” 

And He’ve done it tu. 

And as to those bits of wounds of his, 
Tummas he wouldn’t be wi’out them. I-Ie’s 
as proud of them as he was of his first black 
eye, which he got when he had a fight at 
schule wi’ Billy Screene, because Billy had 
been a-teasin’ the little ones. And well I 
remember the fright he gave me when he cum 
back that day wi’ blud on his face, and a tooth 
out, and his eye closed up. But there! he’s 
welcome tu his wounds, only men can’t igspect 
their women folks tu encourage them in 
disfiguring of theirselves. 

Never shall I furget the way Tummas cum 
hoam. 

John Barnard he went tu meet him wi’ his 
caart, and there he tuke and stuck one of them 
blue, white, and red flags on it, and he lat it 
be known in every village he went through, 
“ I’m off* tu meet Tummas Gray from Afriky.” 
And I taak it he was rare and proud of hisself 
fur t’ jaab. And soon he was a-comin’ back 
wi’ Tummas a-settin’ up by his side, and the 
flag a-flyin’ in t’ breeze, and aout they runs 
from cottage arter cottage shoutin’ “ Hur- 
roar! ” and some of them goes arter the cart 
like a purcession, and this sort o’ thing went 
on for a matter of five mile, till at last he cum 
to his own hoam. 

And a fine fuss t’ foak made, and I heard 
t’ voices and t’ running of feet, and t’ sound 
of wheels, and one of t’ neighbours hurries 
past, calling: “ Here be Tummas, Mrs. Gray.” 
And would you believe it ? I felt a sort of shy 
and trembling, fur all like a girl about tu meet 
her luver. And I creeps tu t’ door and lukes 
out, and see the cart cornin’, and Tom atop 
wi’ Barnard, and t’ village like gone mad fol¬ 
lowin’ arter, and I sort of couldn’t stand it, 
and turns tu go in again; but Tummas, he 
had seen me, and t’ next minute I heerd his 
voice. “ Muther ! ” he say. And t’ cottage- 
door was slammed tu, and Tummas and me 
was alone in t’ kitchen huggin’ one another. 

There, I can’t tell you about that. But it 
seem almost as if that there bit of hoam-comin’ 
made all t’ rest worth while, yes, t’ going 
away, and t’ anxiousness, and t’ waiting-time. 
But, oh, the poor foak that woan’t never know 


the hoam-comin’ o’ them they love. For all 
my happerness, my heart ache tu think of them, 
that it du. 

While we was gettin’ our tea, Tummas 
praisin’ his victuals as a man does who laikes 
the taste of t’ hoam-made bread, he say tu 
me : “ That was a nice latter you sent me, 
muther. And it cum as a surprise, me 
knowin’ yow wasn’t a scholard, and not 
igspecting any answer tu mine.” 

“Tummas,” I say, “I knew that would be 
a comfort tu yow, bor, and though that was a 
rum jaab, that was worth t’ doin’.” 

“That was rait gude of Liza Barnes,” he 
say, getting a bit red in t’ face, “ helping yow 
with it.” 

“ Oh, yes,” I say, indifferent laik, for I 
wasn’t goin’ tu let him see I guessed nothin’. 
“ She’s a gude-natured gurl, is Liza.” 

“ Have she gone back to her plaace ? ” ask 
he, nearly upsetting of his cup of tea. 

“Why, yes,” I say. “ She’ve got a gude 
situation at Yarmouth, and she can’t be spared 
always backard and furrard.” 

Tummas he kep’ quiet a minute or two. 
Then he say: 

“ One of my mates have gone home tu Yar¬ 
mouth. He’s a bit downhearted, fur he’ve lost 
a leg, poor fellow. He’ld take it very kind if 
I was to luke him up one of these days.” 

And wi’ that I smile, but say nuthin’ ; for 
I know when t’ rait time cum, Tummas’ll tell 
me all about it. 

And we hadn’t scarcely finished our tea, 
and was settin’ holdin’ each other’s hands by 
t’ fire, when suddent we heard a noise of 
sin gin’ and shoutin’, and someone call out, 
“ Well done, Tummas ! ” and another voice 
began wi’ “ Fur he’s a jolly good fellow,” 
and t’ others they taak it up. And there I 
sets, onable to taak my eyes off of my boy, 
and a lump cum in my troat at t’ saound of 
their cheers, and my heart swell up, and I 
come nigh to cryin’; fur all I was so proud 
and happer. And Tummas, he goes to t’ 
door and flings it open, and “ Mates,” say he, 
“ thank yow kindly. It’s gude tu be hoam 
again, and now let’s have the tune me and 
them others have sung hearty many a time 
out there, when we was hungrer and thirster, 
and futesore, and suffering.” And he leads 
them off wi’ “ God Save t’ Queen,” and tu 
hear ’em all a-roarin’ of it out that might ha’ 
been a army instead of a handful of plough- 
boys, and I couldn’t help but come quaverin’ 
in at t’ end, fur if my boy is loyal to his Queen 
and country, yow may be sure his muther never 
done nothing to turn him agin ’em. 

Ida Lemon. 


LONGING. 

(From the Norwegian of Hjalmar Meidell.) 
Translated by FLORENCE WILLSON. 


Hast thou felt deep longings sad, 
All thine heart with anguish mad ? 
Hast thou felt how poor and slight 
Is the present, whilst how bright 
Seems the lost, beloved past, 

Whose true worth you feel at last? 

Deeply wounded bleeds thy heart, 
From the past canst thou not part ? 
Dost thou long for bygone hours ? 
Dost thou strive with all thy powers 
To recall bright days long past, 

Joys so great they could not last? 


Hast thou felt thy life depend 
On vain longings without end ? 

Have they flung around thy heart 
Magic spells which ne’er depart, 

Till you feel that nought compares 
With the charm that mem’ry bears ? 

I have felt deep longings sad, 

All my heart with anguish mad. 

I have felt how poor and slight 
Is the present, whilst how bright 
Seems the lost but treasured past, 
Whose true worth I feel at last. 

I have longed ! 
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HOW TO GROW APPLES AND OTHER FRUIT. 

By B. WELLS, F.R.H.S. 


PART XI. 

FRUITS AND PACKING. 

The culture of various kinds of fruit besides 
apples, as pears, plums, cherries, nuts, rasp¬ 
berries, blackberries, gooseberries, currants 
and strawberries, requires the practice of most 
of the principles of culture and manure as for 
apples. But a most important point for 
consideration is the adaptability or choice of 
each kind to suit locality and soil. 

It is not every place that is suitable for 
every kind of fruit, although there are not 
many places where apples will not grow by 
proper selection to suit soil. Other fruits are 
not of such general growth. What will suit 
apples may not suit raspberries. Plums may 
also grow where gooseberries and currants 
will not grow, and where these last grow best 
apples will grow worst. Apples require a 
good clay, while the bush berries do not like 
clay at all, and will grow best on light land. 
A good Kent grower once remarked in my 
hearing, “ Gooseberries will not grow on 
clay.” He was a man of experience. Some 
varieties may be made to grow fairly well on 
clay at great cost, but they may be purchased 
in the market cheaper, 
and so with currants. 

If the spot to be planted 
is fixed, then it is wise 
to plant it with such 
kinds and varieties as 
will grow kindly upon 
it, or profits will not 
come so easy. But if 
the locality is not fixed, 
then all circumstances 
may be well considered, 
and the spot chosen that 
will suit desires best. 

Extent of operations by 
ability, not only of the 
chief person but of capi¬ 
tal, may be thought out. 

But in choosing it may 
be well to remember the 
old saying, that too 
many irons in the fire get 
burnt; one or two de¬ 
partments well carried 
out are better than many half done, and human 
energy has its limits. Poultry and fruit may be 
reckoned good by many, but some would say 
there is enough in either for any one person to 
look after well, at any rate one would detract 
from the good development of the other, in 
either case. A few hens with a few chickens 
to run in the orchard for table use is one 
thing, but to spend time and money on 
them and devote the whole energies on the 
most profitable part, fruit, is an utter im¬ 
possibility. 

In planting it will be well also to think 
about frost, avoiding the planting of early 
blooming kinds of fruit where frosts hang 
about late in the spring. The culture of 
pears is a matter of geography almost en¬ 
tirely. They do not form a very conspicuous 
article of commercial planting in England 
at all. It was his non-success with this 
fruit which prompted Mr. Blackmore’s tirade 
against fruit-growing in general about five or 
six years ago. His data were that he had 
cultivated ten acres of pears for forty years, 
and that he could only make them meet their 
costs twice in the time, and that the loss had 
been great. This is very possible, for he had 
a great number of varieties on trial, and in the 


valley of the Thames at Teddington, of all 
places in the world. Had he planted them a 
thousand feet above the sea-level it is possible 
he would have told another tale. People do 
not place enough importance on what many 
think small matters. It is a generally- 
recognised idea that frosts hang more to the 
valleys than they do to higher and clearer air 
about the hills. Hardy late-blooming fruits 
only should be planted in the low-lying 
valleys. And hills should be sought if 
possible, although no place escapes late frosts 
at times. Of course it is of no use to discard 
fruit-culture entirely on account of frost, but 
it is well to try to contrive so as to suffer as 
little loss from it as possible. 

The illustration is that of the method of 
pacldng strawberries. Diagram 11 shows one 
of these boxes as used in the Brighton 
market. It is supposed to hold twelve 


quarts. The usual plan has been to keep the 
quarts separate by the use of cabbage leaves, 
which is still done, but it is inconvenient for 
large quantities. It therefore became 
necessary to use paper, which was done as 
follows : The box is drawn by the artist just as 
it appeared with my name on it; it is rested, 
for the convenience of placing the measures, 
in a slanting position on one of the empty 
picking-baskets, E. The letters A represent 
seven zinc measures placed in position in box ; 
B shows the remaining space for five more, as 
shown at C, three of which are on the board, 
with one set up showing it is without bottom ; 
D shows one covered with the paper to be 
used, ready to be placed in box in the space 
B, similar to those marked A. The paper 
used is the best white parchment-paper, the 
same as is used by grocers for butter, etc., 
generally called “ grease proof.” It is clean 
and looks well, and when handed out into a 
lady’s fruit-basket prevents all mess of 
dripping juice, etc. Nothing could be more 


cleanly and elegant; it prevents all smashing 
and other messing the fruit as is so common 
in the London shops by weighing from a 
smashed heap mixed up with dust, juicer 
strigs and a host more. When filled with 
measure covered with paper, as seen at D, it 
is placed level on the board, and is filled from 
the picking-baskets direct without handling, 
the baskets on the harrow being simply 
emptied gently over the broad entire open box 
of measures which are evenly filled very easily c 
The entire box then receives a slight shake to 
reduce all to level firmly without bruising. 
They are just levelled fairly, are left without 
topping so that the fruit is all alike quite 
through. This soon creates confidence. A 
paper is nicely'lifted out to the purchaser, who 
goes away pleased, which has its effect. 
When the box is filled, the measures having a 
slight rim turned inward around the top, they 
are easily withdrawn ready to dress with 
paper for the next box. This is easy, because, 
as before said, they have no bottom but the 
paper cover. The papers all being against 
each other, they form a mutual support all 
through. A slight lid covers all, and being 
shallow and flat, the fruit cannot be pressed 
by the crushing weight, 
as is so common in the 
peck baskets of the Lon¬ 
don market. And any 
number of these boxes 
may be piled on each 
other for transit by either 
van or rail; and all being 
light there need be no 
heavy lifting and bump¬ 
ing on the ground, as is 
the case with the Lon¬ 
don boxes of chip pun¬ 
nets. This manner of 
dealing with the sales¬ 
man and the public soon 
establishes confidence, 
and many thousands of 
these boxes have been 
sold from the Crawley 
fruit plantations, and 
only praise has been said 
of them. As to economy, 
it is the cheapest me¬ 
thod of any, as only a 
little paper is lost, the 
boxes being rigidly 
charged half cost on 
sale, the money being 
returned when the box is returned, so that one 
thousand boxes have carried many scores of 
tons of fruit to Brighton, and few only have 
been lost and broken. The measures are thus; 
the box is twenty-one by fourteen inches 
surface, and four inches deep inside, being 
made of half-inch deal board with a thin lid. 
The measures are five inches by three and a 
quarter over, and four inches deep, made of 
zinc with a slight rim turned inwards on top 
to lift them out by; each tin holds one quart 
as close as possible, and great praise has been 
given for good measure. The method is free 
to the public. 

The grading and storage of apples are 
most important matters. They should be 
picked, with care not to bruise them, in proper 
picking-baskets, brought to a shelter, and 
there selected according to size and placed in 
boxes of about eighteen inches square and 
nine inches deep with a slatted bottom to 
allow the air to go through them ; if these are 
piled in a convenient storehouse or barn which 
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is sheltered from frost, they will remain for 
months without injury. Some of the greatest 
fruit merchants simply pile them in the 
market-baskets on the ground on which the 
trees stand from which they were gathered 
until a convenience arrives to remove them, or 
cover them up with straw and tarpaulings 
to keep them from the wet until they are sent 


to market. It is the worst way in the world 
to shoot them down in a heap on a floor, as 
they canuot keep dry by reason of evapora¬ 
tion ; in that state they quickly become 
warm, prematurely ripe, and soon pass on to 
the rotten stage. All they need is keeping 
from the wet and the frost, in not too thick 
storage so as to avoid pressure and bruises. 


But the way some treat fruit by rough 
handling is enough to cause it to rot. It 
should be carefully gathered, and then as 
carefully handled from the picking-baskets 
into the storage boxes, as if each apple was an 
egg. What will crack the one will bruise the 
other, and then it must pass on to rotting. 

[the end.] 


LADY DYE’S REPARATION. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

j[/HE gardens 
seemed to be 
fast asleep in 
the afternoon 
sunshine. 
Birds were 
silent; but 
the bees, 
hovering 
over the 
great beds of 
mignonet te, 
filled the air 
with a drowsy 
hum. Ange- 
lique let her 
needlework fall 
on her lap, and 
looked at the 
housekeeper with eagerly inquiring eyes; 
she, at any rate, was wide awake and 
anxious to hear all that there was to tell. 

“ Of course, there is a story about the 
footstep,” she said. 

“Of course,” the housekeeper 
answered, “ and a sad tale it is. It was 
in the latter years of Elizabeth’s reign 
that two brothers, John and Christopher 
Walton, lived in this old house together. 
They came of a Catholic family ; but 
John cared little about religion, and 
passed as a Protestant to suit the times, 
while Christopher clung to the ancient 
faith, and was for some years absent 
from England. On his return, John 
welcomed his brother kindly, and pre¬ 
sented him to a certain Lucy Norreys, 
a beautiful girl who had promised to 
become his wife.” 

The housekeeper paused a moment, 
as if the story had awakened some sad 
remembrance in her own mind. She 
went on in her quiet voice, which seemed 
to tone well with the ceaseless hum of 
the bees ; and Angelique sat still and 
listened. 

“All went well at first, and then John 
began to think that Christopher was 
stealing Lucy’s love from him. It 
might have been a jealous fancy, or it 
might have been a truth, I cannot tell; 
but it turned John’s heart against his 
brother, and made him as cruel as the 
grave. At that time there was a great 
fear in Oxford of a Catholic revival^ and 
so many were turning back to the old 
faith that severe measures were taken 
against those who spread the doctrines 
of Rome. And John all at once became 
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very zealous for the reformed religion, 
and accused Christopher of spreading 
error in the neighbourhood ; more than 
that, when Christopher resented his 
words, he went privately to those in 
authority, and gave information against 
his brother. I have often thought that 
he must have been maddened just then, 
and did not foresee the results of what 
he did. I cannot believe that he sought 
Christopher’s life; it seems more likely 
that he wanted to drive him out of the 
country. But those were bitter days, 
and Christopher was arrested under that 
very roof, and executed at Tyburn.” 

She pointed, as she spoke, to the old 
grey walls, and diamond-paned windows 
deeply embedded in the massive 
masonry ; and Angelique shivered in the 
sunshine. It was as if she felt the chill 
breath of a coming woe. 

“There was no peace for John after 
that dreadful death,” the housekeeper 
went on. “ His promised bride fled 
from him in horror, and ended her life 
as a nun in a convent in France. So he 
lived on, heart-broken and alone, in the 
old house for many a weary year. - It is 
said that, in his last days, he dragged 
his tired body up and down the narrow 
passage that is shut off from your room ; 
and the step grew slower with his 
failing strength. Now and then, at 
long intervals, it is heard in the stillness 
of the night, and it is always a fore¬ 
runner of sorrow.” 

“Have you ever heard it?” Ange¬ 
lique asked in a hushed voice. 

“ Only once ; six years ago. A few 
days afterwards Mr. Harfield’s losses 
came suddenly upon him, and he has 
been a poor man ever since. In his 
father’s time, and in his grandfather’s, 
the step was heard, and trouble and 
sickness came after it. I cannot explain 
these things, Miss Ray : I don’t know 
what it is that makes the sound. 
Perhaps the explanation is very simple, 
after all.” 

“ I think it must be,” Angelique said 
cheerfully. “ Old houses are full of 
echoes, you know. Anyhow, we won’t 
anticipate calamities. Here are May 
and Violet, fresh from their siesta ! I am 
glad the step did not pass their door.” 

The two children came dancing 
towards her with radiant faces, asking if 
she would tell them another story before 
bed-time. Then they went indoors to 
tea, and afterwards Angelique made up 
such a gorgeous fairy-tale that Mrs. 
Cross would not have lost a word of it 


for the world. They all slept peacefully 
that night, and nothing more was said 
about the footstep. 

After breakfast Mrs. Cross made her 
appearance with an open letter in her 
hand. She had just heard from Mrs. 
Harfield, who was paying a few visits 
before starting for Switzerland. 

“ It seems that we are to have some 
unexpected guests,” she began. “ And 
I am afraid that their coming will 
unsettle you and the children, Miss 
Ray.” 

“ Oh, we shall get on very well,” said 
Angelique. “ Our rooms will be wanted, 
perhaps,” she added, ready to help the 
housekeeper out of a difficulty. 

“ I hardly liked to say so,” Mrs. 
Cross confessed. “ But I don’t know 
how we can manage without disturbing 
you. Mrs. Harfield suggests that the 
three rooms in the matted gallery shall 
be given up to the two ladies and their 
maids. The two maids, she thinks, may 
occupy the children’s room. They will 
have a great deal to do for their ladies, 
touching up costumes, and that sort of 
thing. It isn’t every day that an earl’s 
son comes of age, and Lord Grandon’s 
majority will bring crowds of visitors 
into this neighbourhood.” 

“ Lord Grandon ! Oh, that’s the Earl 
of Waterlejgh’s heir,” Angelique said. 
“ ITow far is their place from this ? ” 

“Not more than a mile and a half. 
It is rather a small house, but charm¬ 
ingly situated. When I heard that there 
were to be such grand festivities, I 
thought we might have to accommodate 
some of the guests.” 

Mrs. Harfield had probably felt that 
she could do as she liked with her 
cousin’s children and their governess. 
Angelique relieved the housekeeper’s 
mind by saying that they would be quite 
happy to move into the older part of the 
house ; and Mrs. Cross set about her 
arrangements at once. There was a 
good deal to be done, for the ladies were 
expected to arrive on the following 
evening; and the day was full of busi¬ 
ness from beginning to end. 

The housekeeper established Ange¬ 
lique and the Edgells in the best of the 
older rooms. The low ceilings were 
supported with oaken beams; the walls 
were very thick, and there was a quaint 
cupboard and press. Ivy and roses 
clustered round the old windows, and 
birds flew in and out as if the place 
belonged to them. An arched doorway 
connected the two rooms, and May and 
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Violet liked their new quarters. The 
furniture was scanty and poor; but they 
were too light-hearted to notice defici¬ 
encies, and their governess was not 
accustomed to luxury. No one grum¬ 
bled ; the three faces were as bright as 
ever when they went contentedly to 
rest. 

It was after sunset when the travel¬ 
lers’ carriage stopped at the hall-door. 
There was the usual bustle and stir of 
an arrival; and then a certain high 
imperious voice smote upon Angelique’s 
ears, and sent the blood rushing to her 
cheeks. She drew back hastily into the 
little breakfast-room, where she sat with 
her pupils, and closed the door. 

So Lady Dye Rivingstone had crossed 
her path once more! It was rather 
hard, she thought, that the only enemy 
she had in the world should come and 
spoil her hard-earned holiday. And 
then the old murmuring question arose 
in her heart again : “ Why must I have 
so little, and Dye so much ? Will it 
always be my lot to move out of the 
way for Dye ? ’ * 

They did not meet until the next day 
when it was nearly noon. Maria sat 
sewing in the shelter of the trees; 
Angelique had gone to her favourite 
seat under the chestnuts, and was 
reading aloud to the children, who were 
sitting on cushions at her feet. They 
made a pretty group in the broad, cool 
shade ; so pretty that two young ladies, 
coming slowly across the grass, looked 
at them with involuntary glances of 
surprise. 

“Charmin’ picture!” said Poppy 
Veck. 

She spoke through her dainty, tilted 
little nose, and showed her small white 
teeth when she smiled. Her big hazel 
eyes took in everything, as American 
eyes generally do ; and their open gaze 
was very much admired. She was a 
Chicago heiress, who dressed ex¬ 
quisitely and was asked everywhere; 
and Dye, who did not like her, thought 
it best to be civil. 

The reading ceased as they ap¬ 
proached. Then came the moment of 
recognition, and Dye’s cheeks grew red 
with annoyance. She swept past 
Angelique without even a distant bow. 

When the governess went on reading, 
little May noticed a change in her 
voice, and asked if she were tired. 
Yes, she was tired, weary of the lower 
self which gave her a good deal of 
trouble that day, ashamed of a certain 
mean pain when she saw that Dye was 
handsomer than ever. Had she fought 
like Sintram with the terrible Little 
Master, only to find that the vanquished 
foe had risen up in his evil might 
again ? 

Yet when she went to her quaint room 
that night she was soon fast asleep. 
When she woke, rather suddenly, a 
clock somewhere was striking one, and 
she raised her head with an uneasy idea 
that some unusual thing was coming to 
pass. In the next moment a smell of 
burning was distinctly perceptible, and 
she rose noiselessly to her feet. 

The smell did not come from the 
adjoining room where the children were 
sleeping soundly. Still moving quietly, 


she opened her door and looked out into 
the passage, and then she found that 
the air was tainted with smoke. A few 
quick steps took her to the entrance of 
the matted gallery; the smoke was 
creeping upwards from the hall below, 
creeping up the stairs in clouds that 
thickened every moment; there was the 
sickly odour of scorching paint and 
burning plaster. The house was on 
fire ! 

All that followed this discovery she 
could not clearly remember. The 
housekeeper was awake ; frightened 
servants hurried down from the upper 
storeys ; but in the midst of the dreadful 
turmoil Angelique kept calm. In a 
mechanical way she put some garments 
on herself and the children, seized them 
firmly, and dragged them through the 
matted gallery, down the staircase, and 
into the hall. Someone had unbolted 
the hall-door, and the fresh night air 
met them as they all rushed out upon 
the lawn. 

Was everybody there ? It was Mrs. 
Cross who asked the question, in a loud 
voice which rose above the buzz of 
tongues. 

“I guess I’m safe!” screamed the 
Chicago heiress, who stood beside her 
maid, and had her jewel-box com¬ 
fortably tucked under her arm. A 
sound of hysterical sobbing came from 
a person crouching on the grass; it 
was Dye’s woman, who was simply 
frightened out of her wits and utterly 
useless. 

“ Well, now, what’s become of Lady 
Dye? Has anyone seen her?” Poppy 
Yeck demanded. 

“I thought she was following us,” 
Miss Veck’s maid replied. 

“ But she isn’t here. And if she 
stays too long in her room she’ll be 
burnt to a cinder!” Poppy cried. 
“ And she’s just a big woman without a 
spark of courage ; she’ll never make a 
rush for it.” 

Angelique and the children stood 
huddled together, staring straight 
through the open door into the cloud of 
smoke that filled the hall. Poppy had 
hit upon the truth when she had said 
that Dye had not a spark of courage. 
She was the kind of girl who is always 
paralysed in an emergency. 

It came to Angelique all at once that 
there was something she had to do and 
do quickly. Dye must be saved. Once 
in her room, Angelique could lead Dye 
through that narrow passage where the 
mysterious step was heard, down the 
winding stair, straight to the iron- 
studded door and safety. She did not 
want to do this thing—who would ? It 
was not as if she were inspired by the 
power of a great love, which makes life 
worthless without the loved one. And 
yet there was something far higher than 
earthly love which urged her on. As 
she told someone, very near to her, long 
afterwards, she had to go. 

She pushed the children into Mrs. 
Cross’s arms, made straight for the 
hall-door, and was swallowed up 
instantly in a dense volume of smoke. 
As she forced her way through that 
stifling cloud, she caught the sharp 
crackle of hidden flames, and when she 


had gained the head of the stairs they 
shot up red and bright behind her. 
Roar and crash, crash and roar 
followed her as she went flying along 
the matted gallery to Dye’s room. 

“ Dye, are you there ? ” 

Thank God, the handle turned easily. 
In an instant she was inside the room 
and had shut the door. 

“Dye, where are you?” she cried. 
“Come with me at once. I can save 
you ! ” 

“No, no, no!” shrieked Dye, 
crouching down beside the bed. “I’ve 
looked out into the gallery, and I can’t 
face the fire. I’ll stay here till they put 
it out. Only I don’t want to die. Oh, 
the smoke, the smoke ! I can’t breathe 
—I-” 

With a rapid movement Angelique 
drew aside the curtain in the corner, 
pulled back the bolt, and opened the 
door. 

“See,” she said quietly, “this 
passage leads into the older part of the 
house, and the fire has not touched that 
yet. I know the way. It takes us to a 
door downstairs which is never used. 
Be brave, Dye ; think of all those who 
love you and come.” 

Dye still hung back for a moment, 
wringing her hands. 

“Make haste,” Angelique entreated. 
“ It will soon be too late. The fire is 
coming along the gallery; presently 
this room will be in flames. If you care 
so much for life, why will you throw it 
away ? ’ ’ 

While she spoke she was lighting one 
of the toilet candles, and then, holding it 
high, she entered the dark passage, and 
turned back to look imploringly at the 
terror-stricken girl. With an odd 
sound between a sob and a moan Dye 
followed her, clutching desperately at a 
fold of her skirt. Down the winding 
stair they went, Angelique still leading 
the way; and then at last they gained 
the old door, and she set down the 
lighted candle to apply both hands to 
the bolt. 

They were saved ! A puff of wind 
extinguished the candle, and they came 
out together into the soft darkness 
under the twinkling stars. Side by side 
they made their way to the anxious 
group still gathered on the lawn. 
There were shouts, exclamations, 
questions, but all sounded vaguely in 
Angelique’s ears. She had done her 
work, and her strength was used up. 
It seemed as if the soft dark sky bent 
down and received her into its cool 
depths ; and she knew no more. 

When she came to herself, they were 
carrying her into the gardener’s 
cottage, and she lay quite still upon a 
little bed until the day broke. It crept 
softly over the earth, that quiet light of 
dawn ; and Angelique said to herself 
that she was to go on living the old 
life a little longer. Not a hair of her 
head was injured, and tranquil days 
were to be again for her ; mornings and 
evenings full of peace ; common living 
with dear friends in the simple, familiar 
way. 

As she lay there, taking the silent 
benediction of the sunrise, she felt that 
a great danger often leaves us with a 
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blessing-. All anger and bitterness had 
been taken out of her heart, and instead 
thereof had come a tenderness for the 
girl she had saved. So true is it that 
we cannot, however humbly, imitate 
the Divine Sacrifice without being 
lifted above the level of human 
weakness. She had very nearly hated 
Dye some hours ago, and now she 
loved her. 


The new portion of the house was 
entirely consumed before help arrived, 
but the old part did not suffer much 
from the fire, and Angelique’s few 
belongings escaped without injury. 
Poppy and Dye lost all the elaborate 
costumes which they had brought with 
them for the fetes, and had to borrow 
garments from those who were willing 
to lend till new clothes could be made. 


But they accepted their losses calmly ; 
the one because she never took any¬ 
thing to heart; the other because 
concern for minor things had been 
suddenly swept away. 

“ Angelique,” said someone who 
came swiftly into the gardener’s 
cottage, “ I have been a wretch to 
you ! ” 

(To be continued .) 


LOG OF VOYAGE TO THE CAPE, 

AND DIARY OF ARMY NURSING IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


PART IX. 

En route for Dewetsdorp. 

May 11.—Trekking again ! It is good to 
be moving after our three months’ halt. All 
Sterkstroom came to see us off, and the 
Leinster regiment—at least, the officers, who 
had been very friendly and kind, especially 
dear old Major B. and the Commandant and 
R.S.O., who telegraphed all along the line to 
make every arrangement for our comfort. 
The hospital turned out to wave as we passed 
in the train—the huts and tents, sphere of 
work for so long, left behind—we “ clomb ” 
the tortuous Bushman’s Hock, then revelled in 
the high clear air and rugged scenery till we 
reached Stormberg. We did not expect to 
revisit our picnic scene so soon. Our Munster 
friends provided lunch at the station, and we 
had time for a good walk among the rocks and 
hills. Strange to say, an interesting subaltern 
was one of the W.’s from B., so of course we 
had much to talk about of friends in North 
Devon. 

Now we are travelling through country 
which is like a magnified Dartmoor, only 
without water; rocks, and knolls, and knells, 
and scrub, and hills. It is very high ground 
here, but when once we get into the Free 
State, I believe we never even see a hill. We 
had great chaffing this morning at the station 
about our luggage which “no bullock-waggon 
could possibly take,” Major G. said. 

We are just crossing a bridge recently 
destroyed by the Boers. The English military 
have repaired it, but it doesn’t look very safe 
even now, and we went over it slowly. Our 
next halt—twenty-five miles on—is Burghers- 
dorp, which we reach some time to-night. 

One gets to admire this country more the 
longer one is in it, not things Dutch, but wild 
Nature, the vastness of everything, the lights 
and shadows on the wide veldt and rugged 
mountains. 

What a little, little garden England will 
seem after all this ! 

May 12.—We saw Burghersdorp in the sun¬ 
set light—quite passably pretty, for a Dutch 
place. It was planted with trees along the 
streets, and everyone sitting on their stoeps at 
the end of the day. The usual Kaffir location 
of red mud huts stood above the town, which 
is surrounded with hills, behind which the sun 
set and the moon rose. We had a meal at 
the hotel, and went back to the station to wait, 
as usual, for the train. The R.S.O. was 
advised of our arrival for the night before, 
■when he prepared a carriage, but feared to¬ 
night he could only put us in a guard’s van, 
which would have meant sleeping on the floor. 
However, finally he got us a van, which was 
hooked on a mule-train going up. The mules 
kicked all night against the wooden sides of 
their vans, a horrid noise. In the middle of 


the night we woke at Bethulie Bridge, guarded 
by some tents in the moonlight, and pickets on 
guard. The bridge which has been constructed 
since is said to be a marvel of engineering; 
the fine wrecked bridge is beside it. It seems 
a dastardly thing to destroy a bridge in that 
way; the next train might dash over it, and 
hundreds be destroyed in a horrible manner. 

Early morning brought us to Springfontein 
—just a junction. Away on the veldt is an 
encampment of marquees—a hospital of four 
hundred beds, and eleven Sisters are expected 
to arrive to-day. 

We are lucky in finding friends everywhere, 
the R.S.O. at Springfontein being the one 
who was in the Umbria with us, and after¬ 
wards at Sterkstroom. He provided us with 
washing accommodation—badly wanted after 
the dusty night in the train. Then he joined 
our picnic breakfast in the railway carriage. 
We have brought a packing-case with three 
days’ rations, as we shall be able to get 
nothing after Edenburg. We paid 2s. for a 
bottle of milk at Springfontein. 

A hospital train, travelling between Bloem¬ 
fontein and Cape Town, came in while we 
were waiting, a halt as usual of more than 
three hours. 

When one travels over this country, one sees 
at once what an extensive war it must be. 
Such a vast area, and every bit taken from the 
enemy has to be guarded, so there are little 
camps dotted everywhere, and the whole of 
the line has to be protected. There are three 
entire armies in Africa: one sick (nearly 
14,000 since the beginning, according to the 
Times ) : one guarding the country from end 
to end: and the belligerent one marching 
towards Pretoria. 

Just passed Jaggersfontein Junction which 
still bears marks of the recent fighting, and 
there are trenches all along; and a sand-bag 
fortification at the station. Four officers, 
more Durhams from the old Umbria , rushed 
up to us, but I should never have recognised 
them, as they have all grown beards. 

The country now has quite altered in char¬ 
acter, none of the rugged mountain scenery of 
yesterday. An endless plain—no mimosa 
scrub even—with a boundary of hills beyond 
the horizon. 

Evening .—Arrive at Edenburg, Orange 
Free State, in the early afternoon. Found the 
Railway Staff Officer and Transport Officer 
somewhat in consternation at our arrival, as 
the R.S.O. had not wired from the last point 
that we were coming. No possibility of 
getting on till to-morrow, they said, as we 
must be accompanied by a convoy for safety. 
They declared they would not subject us to 
the discomforts of a bullock-waggon, which 
would take four days at least, and we could 
get through in a day in a Cape cart. Then a 
wire from the P.M.O. at Dewetsdorp to say 


he was sending in an ambulance in which we 
shall start to-morrow. I am rather disap¬ 
pointed not to have the Jess-like typically 
South African journey in a bullock-waggon. 
It would have been a long restful picnic 
through the veldt, and sleeping in the open. 
And I was well supplied with books and 
writing, and even work, to occupy the long 
slow trek. 

The officers directed us to the hotel, which 
reminds me of a sleepy pension-hotel in a 
decadent French old town. A large clean 
bedroom on the ground floor, with closed 
jalousies and open French windows ; a tumble- 
down courtyard; and long old garden with 
autumn-tin ted vines, and cherry-trees, and 
chrysanthemums just over. But the sun is 
setting (5 o’clock) and it will be dark in a few 
minutes. To make up for lost time and future 
times that may be in store for us, we shall get 
to bed directly after the 6.30 dinner. 

I forgot to say that a soldier gave me a dog 
just as we were leaving Sterkstroom, which 
I promptly named “ Leinster,” after the 
regiment. "But he was a little wild thing, and 
jumped out of the window before we had gone 
far. So sorry, it would have been nice to have 
had a little dog-friend on my travels. 

Outspanning on the veldt at Reddersburg, 
Orange Free State. 

4 th Sunday after Easter .—We started 
early this morning in a Cape cart with four 
horses, followed by a convoy, and have been 
driving till now—noon—when we are out- 
spanning to rest and water the horses, and we 
have taken out our picnic-basket. Redders¬ 
burg is another of the small typical Dutch 
villages, of flat-roofed, one-storeyed houses. 
A good schoolroom which is turned into 
hospital; only orderlies and a medical officer, 
of course. There is only one Englishman in 
the place, and he came out to ask us to lunch 
very kindly, but we thought we had better go 
on with our picnic. As we were driving on 
this morning, far away over the plain we saw a 
cloud of dust which eventually became a 
convoy of ambulance waggons, with red cross 
flag flying, and outriders. They looked quite 
a bit of war in the midst of the peaceful 
plain. 

There are some queer little wild things, 
something like squirrels, running about. Some¬ 
times they catch and tame them : we saw one 
in a house yesterday with a ribbon round its 
neck, beside the domestic cat. 

We passed a few—very few—farms on the 
long day’s drive, and these had autumn-tinted 
poplars, otherwise no trees anywhere. The 
plains, studded with the inevitable ant-hills ; 
bleached skeletons of horses and oxen lying 
here and there ; or a more recent carcase, with 
a flight of vultures over it. 

We came to a w T ell-known farm at tea-time, 
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and stopped to ask for boiling water to make 
some tea. An old Irishwoman was sitting 
outside. “ God love ye, ’tis a face from 
home ! ” she cried. She had been here sixty 
years, so her children were really Afrikanders, 
though she is Irish to the core. Her sons and 
grandsons were all commandeered to fight for 
the Transvaal. “ What can we do ? We are 
commandeered, and must fight or be shot,” 
said one who had been three months at Storm- 
berg, also in the fight last month at Redders- 
burg. Now he had left the Boers, and returned 
to his farm, and was much alarmed when we 
told him they had been firing in the hills the 
night before, as they would shoot him as a 
deserter. Early in the day we passed a hovel, 
and going in for water, which was too dirty to 
use, we found a farm man invalided, wounded 
in both legs at Modder River, and stowed 
away there ever since. So that’s how the 
Boers hide their losses. 

Dewetsdorp. 

May 14.—We’re really in the thick of war 
now. After driving for hours across the plain 
in the moonlight, we came to some hills last 
night, and in the hollow of these is the village 
of Dewetsdorp. Of course we had to answer 
the pickets, and show our passes, as we neared 
the camp—tents everywhere, all round the 
hills and down in the valley ; camp-fires burn¬ 
ing ; rows of horse-lines; rows of transport- 
waggons and ambulances; soldiers in their 
great-coats looming big in the moonlight— 
2,000 troops camped here under General 
Chermside. We found a medical officer out¬ 
side the hospital (school-room again), who 
directed us to our rooms, and there Colonel E. 
and Major T. met us with a hearty greeting. 
“Aren’t they just two old angels!” says 
Sister N. in her Irish way. 

“ We’ve got you at last to the front again,” 
said the old Colonel, in his cheery way. They 
had had some rations cooked for us—very 
thoughtful of them—and we were glad enough 
to feed. Ours is a three-roomed Dutch house, 
and we three had to share a small room, one 
sleeping on the floor. But we hope to get 
another bedroom in one of the empty cottages 
near. The whole place is almost deserted, 
empty houses with barred windows every¬ 
where ; and the contents of these have been 
commandeered for the hospital. 

Our landlady is most quaint. Her first hus¬ 
band was Irish, her second Scotch, and her 
present one “ an old Dutchman, but I can’t 
put up with him at all,” she says. So he lives 
elsewhere, and his Dutch-by-birth, English- 
by-choice old wife fills her small house with 
lodgers. A “young man from the store” 
occupies the other bedroom, and she sleeps 
in our dining-room !—luckily, it is large 
and airy. 

The P.M.O. appointed me “Lady Super¬ 
intendent,” and we started our work early this 
morning. The huge school-room is full of 
enterics—and it’s a most unique ward. Beds 
of every sort and size, mostly four-posters 
(without hangings, of course), and nearly all 
double-beds—these have been commandeered 
from the deserted houses in the village. So, 
also, have the mattresses, straw pillows, and 
feather-beds on which the patients are lying. 
But in another hospital-house they are in 
blankets on the floor, with their great-coats as 
pillows. The Dutch parsonage is also turned 
into hospital, and here some officers are housed, 
and five wounded Boers. One of these had 
the strangest wound ; a bullet entered below 
his chin, whizzed through him, and came out 
at the bottom of his back ! And he was quite 
surprised to find himself not dead. Some 
local Dutch women have been “ tending ” 
these, and still remain as their nurses, under 
our supervision. It’s real nursing here, real 
war, and really interesting—none of the dulness 
of Sterkstroom. 

Very tired to-night, having been hard at 


work all day; we have got all the beds tidier, 
the patients washed, and a welcome consign¬ 
ment of sheets arrived to-day, so the whole 
place looks more ship-shape. But, oh! I 
never saw any hospital case in the condition 
some of the Tommies are—honest black dirt, 
one doesn’t mind, but this is unspeakable and 
indescribable—owing partly perhaps to the 
commandeered dirty Dutch beds. 

A post is out in an hour, they say, but it will 
not leave Cape Town for a week at least, so I 
don’t know when you’ll get this—still less, 
when I shall hear from you. We have to 
depend on chance convoys for posts and 
everything else. 

It was such a lovely long drive—twelve 
hours in the open air—and a rest before be¬ 
ginning work again. It was interesting round 
Reddersburg to notice how the kopjes were 
fortified everywhere with little horse-shoe¬ 
shaped walls (called schantz ), behind which 
the Boers hide and shoot at the English— 
such a poor game for the English, isn’t it! 
Trenches everywhere, too; and we tracked 
the troops all along by thrown-away tins where 
they had been camping, or, at any rate, pic¬ 
nicking en route. These were always on the 
plains; you never see any Boer debris in the 
open, the wily Boer is always under cover of 
the stones of his native kopje. We have seen 
so much of the country, we can understand 
the nature of the war better than you can from 
mere description, though of actual events I 
have learnt far more from the Times of a 
month old than from any other source. 

Five Days After.— The convoy—sixteen 
waggons, each drawn by sixteen bullocks— 
which left with us on Sunday has only just 
arrived now, Thursday night. They “ trek ” 
at the rate of two miles an hour, so think what 
a journey we should have had if we had also 
come by waggon ! They waited some time at 
Reddersburg for escort. “We came without 
escort,” I said to the conductor (an Orange 
Free Stater). “ Ah, but you are brave,” he 
said. 

I don’t think I mentioned what fear our 
drivers were in that day, because we came 
without outriders. They made every excuse 
to put up at Kelly’s Farm, as night came on, 
saying the horses were too tired to go farther. 
They were afraid of their lives of the Boers 
wandering in the hills, and who would, of 
course, treat the Free Staters as deserters ; 
our driver had, in fact, been commandeered, 
and had left the Boers. 

Both the officers at the other end and at 
this acknowledged that there was some risk 
in our coming across the country unaccom¬ 
panied, “ though, after all, the Boers wouldn’t 
touch you,” they said—and certainly they 
would find lady prisoners rather a nuisance 
in Pretoria unless they used us to nurse the 
prisoners. 

P.S.—I am scribbling in bed in my little mud 
hut. I hear the steady tread of the sentry, who, 
with loaded rifle, does his beat just outside all 
day and all night. Won’t all this seem strange 
when we come home again 1 Two sentries 
guard the hospital, and one is night and day 
up and down outside our cottage. But the 
sentries for protection are themselves a danger 
sometimes; an officer was shot the other day 
for not answering. One has to answer very 
quickly, as they shoot after rapidly asking 
three times, “ Plait! Who goes there ? ” if the 
challenge is not answered. I am always 
challenged on my night visit to the hospital. 
“ Halt, who goes there ? ” and the loaded rifle 
is pointed at you. “ Friend.” “ Pass, friend, 
and give the countersign ”—which I seldom 
know, as it is changed eveiy night. An officer 
at Sterkstroom was kept for hours because he 
did not know the countersign. As sentry, it is 
the only way Tommy can have authority with 
his superior. 

Nothing could be quainter than our household 


arrangements. We live on field rations— 
bread, meat, and tea—no butter, no milk or 
eggs. These can sometimes be obtained, at 
exorbitant cost, at the early morning market, 
for which the church-bell rings ! Nothing is 
to be bought in the village, which is practically 
a besieged Ladysmith, having been cut oil 
from the world for so long. Convoys and 
transports will perhaps bring things now, but 
they are slow in coming, and only military 
stores are allowed. There are no matches to 
be had for love or money, no candles—we are 
using the last commandeered packet—curfew- 
bell life when these are finished, I suppose. 
The few shops are reduced to the state of 
Mother Plubbard’s cupboard, and there seems 
no chance of their being replenished for a long 
time, as only military stores are allowed to 
come up beyond Burghersdorp. So one has to 
make shift for everything in the most funny 
way. Often an extravagant way, too; for 
example, no mosquito-net was to be had to 
cover the patients’ faces and keep off flies, so 
the military bought the only thing that was to 
be had—a length of tulle costing ^5. Need¬ 
less to remark, this only lasted about two days. 
One knows the durability of a lady’s tulle veil 
even in a cool climate. As for prices of things, 
butter was 6s. a lb., and is now unobtainable ; 
milk 6d. a pint; some tobacco was sold 
the other day at 30s. per quarter-pound. 
Soap is absolutely unobtainable. I hope we 
shall move on when my own private store 
is exhausted. For what is life without 
soap! 

All the troops here have been living on a 
biscuit and a half a day, and only last week 
went on full rations again. These biscuits are 
supplied to us also, instead of full quantity 
bread, and are just like Spratt’s puppy-dog 
biscuits. 

Perfect air here, and sunshine; cold nights, 
of course, and long evenings, though just now 
there’s a lovely moon—a moon which seems to 
belong to South Africa. I have never seen 
such moonlight anywhere else. 

We hear interesting versions of the other 
side from the Boer patients ; those who can 
speak English talk with us freely. One 
quite superior man is very communicative. 
He is badly wounded, a shot right through 
him, injuring the lungs; he is now being 
nursed at his own house, but was at first in 
the Dutch-parsonage hospital. No one seems 
to know whether he is our prisoner or not. 
With trimmed beard, blue eyes, and a butcher- 
blue shirt, he looks far more a Frenchman 
than an unkempt Boer; and, indeed, he says 
he traces pure French descent from the Hugue¬ 
nots. “ How is it you are a nation of civilians, 
and yet you fight so well ? ” “ Ah, yes, we 

fight—it is for our liberty, our land, our home.” 
And he goes on to describe the intense faith 
of the Dutch in their own cause; they have 
never believed themselves to be playing a 
losing game, and will not even now believe 
that they can lose their independence. 

“We felt,” says one whose husband is our 
prisoner at Cape Town, “ that we were be¬ 
coming a nation of our own; the Dutch Afri¬ 
kanders forming a distinct people, and now 
our individuality will be wiped out if we submit 
to the English. Ah, Sister, you cannot under¬ 
stand the feeling, nor how we value our liberty 
and independence.” They speak excellent 
English there too, and claim many English 
friends, but they cannot help feeling bitter 
now—a feeling augmented, I am sorry to say, 
by the overbearing treatment of them by some 
of our officers, as well as of the common soldier. 
And looting has been carried on to a disgrace¬ 
ful extent in some of the farms, especially 
among tne Colonial troops—the Imperial force 
are better disciplined. But one would like to 
know there was no stain at all on English 
honour. 


(To be continued.) 
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MY CLOTHES MONTH BY MONTH. 

By “THE LADY DRESSMAKER.” 



Quite a sensation and flutter has been 
caused in the masculine mind by the new 
fashion set by H.R.H. the Heir Apparent at 


the Queen’s garden-party at Buckingham 
Palace, where he appeared in a single- 
breasted frock coat, which will, no doubt^ be 


followed in all haste by those who look upon 
the Prince as the arbiter-in-chief of men’s 
fashions in dress. Some of the reasons 
alleged for its adoption are, that it is far 
cooler than the double-breasted one for hot 
weather, and that it gives more opportunities 
for the display of the fancy waistcoats to 
advantage. Now, is not that a delightful 
bit of vanity? And I know all my readers 
will be as pleased as I am to hear that men 
are to have a really new fashion. I am always 
so sorry for them, for their clothes seem so dull 
and dreary; one wonders how they manage to 
be happy with so little variety in colour and 
form. We women are so much more 
fortunate ; and our pretty light frocks and 
clean white gowns give us such a sense of 
refreshment and pleasant coolness, quite 
apart from any small vanities we may feel 
in looking our best. 

The corselet-belt and sash seem to have 


FOR A GARDEN PARTY. 

White embroidered muslin gown over blue silk, with sash of pale blue and pale blue silk embroidery. 
Gown of figured voile, white ground with pale pink, black velvet trimmings, vest of pale pink chiffon. 
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come to stay with us, and many dressmakers 
are making the pointed Swiss band for the 
thinner materials of autumn. The old- 
fashioned baby-sash has also .come back to us, 
and ribbon waist-bands seem more in favour 
for blouses than the plain Petersham belt. 
Ribbons and all floating ends are always con¬ 
sidered a becoming portion of woman’s dress. 

We seem to have got rid of the severely 
masculine style of girls who used to haunt 
one’s path two or three years ago, and we 
do not hear anything more about Rational 
dress, and the knickerbocker or divided 
skirt for the bicycle. Perhaps the geueral 
adoption of the graceful muslin blouse in 
place of the stiff cotton shirt did something 
to transform her, and the return of the 
be-frilled collar in place of the stiffly-starched 
ones, and the sailor tie. Of course, the cotton 
shirt is still worn, and is useful; but it has 
lost its masculine ways. 

Cycling is now a thoroughly useful thing ; 
and in the country everyone must cycle if they 
are to keep up with the outings and garden- 


parties of the country-side, and so we see that 
girls in the country adopt a rather smarter 
style both of skirt and blouse ; and the pretty 
muslin and lace one is in high favour as a 
smart-looking garment to wear at afternoon 
tea and tennis. 

For the late summer the prettiest materials 
will be foulard, voile and silk, with muslin 
de soie, or batiste worn over silk. The chief 
novelty seems to lie in the sleeves at present, 
and the soft muslin inner bishop’s sleeve 
appeals to most people; and one sees so many 
varieties of the three-quarter sleeves that we 
shall probably grow tired of them soon. Then 
we have the dress without any collar at all, 
and nearly all the very new vests are made in 
this way—a mode which has always had 
great attractions for the French; but which 
usually has none for us more practical 
people. It needs a very perfect throat, and 
the perfect throat soon grows brown and ugly 
when exposed to the sun and air without 
protection. The very long sleeve, known as 
the “ mitten ”—because it covers more than 


half the fingers—is very popular for evening 
dress, and it will certainly do much towards 
banishing gloves. Already we notice their 
absence in many entertainments, such as 
concerts, and so, except for dancing, perhaps, 
they will go out. 

We have already some very clear prophecies 
as to the colours of the future emanating from 
Paris, whence they report a tendency to adopt 
very deep yellows, an idea which was also seen 
last autumn as well. One of these deep yellows 
has been named in Paris “ Cleopatra,” and 
one of brownish shade is called “ Eldorado,” 
but I daresay they will be renamed over here, 
for every large shop selects its own names. 
The newest heliotropes are of a reddish tone, 
and the new blues are metallic ones, and so 
are rather cold in tendency. The pastel colours 
which we have been wearing have all been 
rather deepened in hue, as more suitable for 
the darker days of winter ; and the new red, 
of which we shall see much this autumn, is 
called “ peony,” and is a very good reproduc¬ 
tion of that well-known garden flower. There 



THREE TRAVELLING GOWNS. 


Tailor-made gown of thin checked homespun, linen vest, and linen revers, very 
finely stitched in lines. Bodice and skirt of cross-bar homespun, revers of velvet, 
and band of same. Jacket and skirt of summer tweed, finely stitched collar of same. 
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THE GIRL'S OWN RARER. 



IN THE LATE SUMMER. 

Frock of grey voile with trimmings 
of pale blue velvet and lace, vest 
of white tucked chiffon. 


is a slightly brighter hue which is called “ red currant,” and this will be 
generally becoming. Greys, browns, and greens are the future colours 
for our gowns ; and there does not seem to be much change in any 
of these, save in the greens, which are very bright, and, no doubt, in 
compliment to our neighbouring island, are quite Irish; and the green 
of Ireland is an emerald green of great force and vividness. 

A visit to the shops in search of the various articles we may require, 
means much information to an observant woman or girl; and many 
detached items of information may be picked up. I was being fitted 
in a large shoe shop the other day, when the pleasant woman who 
served me remarked, “I remember that a very few years ago every 
lady who came in wanted threes or fours; and we constantly sold 
twos, or two and a half; and the lady who wore fives was quite 
ashamed to tell you so. Now that is all altered. I don’t know 
whether it is the enormously long American toes, or the tennis and 
golf playing; but the ladies come in to-day and ask for sixes, and 
even sevens, and never mind it at all; and they will not have too small 
a shoe.” Of course, the pointed toes make a long shoe needful, and I 
daresay you will have seen at eveiy sale the “ cast ” portion of the 
stock consists of very small sizes ; even four is a small size now. 

Our illustration of tailor-made gowns proves that we have begun to 
think of travelling, and of holidays spent abroad and at the sea. 


These gowns give very carefully the general effect ol the autumn 
gowns and travelling and country hats. The short Eton with a swallow¬ 
tailed back, the double-breasted Eton and the various modifications 
of the Bolero still hold the chief place in our favour, and as will be 
seen there is little change in the skirts. 

Mixtures of material have been in great favour, batiste and silk, 
serge and silk, brocade and lawn, and velvet and muslins; and in all 
probability this is a fashion which will be carried still further on. I 
notice that the old-fashioned long scarfs are being much used for 
both evening and day; they are of lace, silk muslin, or crepe de chine , 
and some of them are hand-painted in the softest colours, and when 
in black are worn with the softest toilettes of chiffon and lace. They 
look very quaint, and are worn mostly by young girls, strange to say. 
Many that I have seen are undoubtedly old ones, but a great many, 
especially the hand-painted ones, are made to-day and sent home 
with the dress, or purchased at some well-known shop. 

The rustic hat has been quite one of the season’s successes, and 
these are delightedly hailed by the girl who has to make her own 
millinery; for they are so simple to arrange, and not 
dear to purchase. People who follow the last fashions 
say that the colour for autumn millinery is apricot, and 
that roses of that hue are to be chosen before all 
others. One of the favourite autumn flowers is the 
nasturtium, which displays its graceful trails all over 
some of the rustic hats. I notice also that hops and 
vetches of all colours have come in also, and for the 
early autumn millinery, nuts, cob-nuts, filberts, and some 
walnuts of modified size are being prepared. Hats and 
bonnets also show a tendency to get larger and fuller 
over the face, and feathers become 
more and more popular. Every¬ 
one takes refuge in the black 
— chiffon toque, or hat, in the last 

days of the season, and generally 
adds to it the new poppies with 
black centres, which look so 
lovely in the shades which range 
from pink down to the deepest 
red. Wreaths of green leaves 
are being brought into autumn 
millinery and evening wear, the 
pointed leaves being selected as 
the most graceful; but I have 
noticed that the shamrock wreath 
is in great favour. I have never 
seen anything like the popularity 
of the rose this year, and the 
lavish way in which they have 
been used. I suppose this is a 
kind of patriotic ebullition which 
the war has brought about. 

I mentioned, I think, last month 
the renewed interest taken in 
swimming by society in London, 
and I hope our girls who read 
this article will make a note of 
it, and follow so good and so 
healthful an example. Amongst 
the funny things I noticed at a 
j-y recent very fashionable competi¬ 
tion in the West End was that 
__ one of the competitors had had 
a pedicure to dye her toe-nails a 
very deep rose pink. The idea 
was very novel but not quite the 
thing, so the onlookers agreed. Everything about the bathing dress 
is in better taste when exceptionally plain and simple. No exercise 
is so healthful, and none likely to be so useful as swimming; and 
none is, I think, so easy to learn. 

A novel idea this year has been to have the parasols made to match 
the dress ; and, indeed, they have been frequently made of the very 
same material that the dress was composed of. 

Handkerchief blouses have been very popular and smart this summer, 
and will probably continue to be so. A recent style is to have a toque 
to match ; and still more recently we find that handkerchief-neckties, 
to wear with the toques, have been evolved. Many chiffon blouses in 
black have been seen, and the ready-made materials of muslin and 
Valenciennes lace in stripes are very excellent and attractive when 
made up as blouses. 

I came to the conclusion this summer that a good well-made 
white or cream-coloured serge "was a very excellent thing for a girl 
to have in her wardrobe, and more economical by far than any 
number of so-called washing frocks. Care must be taken to select 
a good knockabout serge, and to give it good washing, or, still 
better, cleaning whenever it is required. The best lining is sateen, 
and it should have, if possible, a pretty silken blouse of a pale 
colour. 
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WHAT WE PAY FOR OUR BOOTS. 


PART II. 

HE most important 
of the deformities 
which are caused by 
wearing boots is 
undoubtedly f 1 a t - 
foot. So common 
is this affection that 
it is present in more 
or less severe degree 
in the majority of 
those who have 
worn boots from infancy. 

When walking, the only parts of the foot 
which should touch the ground are the heel, 
the pad over the balls of the toes, the pads of 
the toes themselves, and the outer border of 
the sole. When the feet are flat, the surface 
which comes in contact with the ground is 
increased until, when the arch has completely 
given way, the whole sole rests on the ground. 

The complex arch of the foot is most 
important, and serves many purposes for which 
a perfectly flat foot would be inappropriate. 
For by its elasticity it prevents the shocks 
which would occur every time the foot 
touches the ground, and it adds lightness and 
ease to progression. 

The foot is made up of a number of small 
bones, twenty-six in all, and where any of 
these bones touches its neighbour there is 
a joint. These joints allow of a certain 
amount of gliding movement in most direc¬ 
tions, but most of them do not permit very 
extensive movement. The bones which enter 
into the formation of the arch of the foot are 
not intended to move upon each other to any 
great extent, but are arranged to form a fairly 
rigid arch which allows of a certain amount of 
settling to occur when the weight of the 
whole body is brought down upon it. The 
parts of the foot at which considerable 
movement is allowed are the ankle joint and 
the joints of the toes. 

When we walk without boots the ankle and 
the toes move freely with each step, but the 
centre of the foot is practically fixed. And if 
we wear boots, they should be of such a 
pattern as to allow movement at the ankle 
and toes, and not at the arch or waist. 

But the boots that we do wear limit the 
action of the ankle, almost entirely prevent 
the movement of the toes, but are readily 
flexible in the waist. In other words, they 
completely alter the natural movements of the 
foot. Is it any wonder that we are nearly all 
flat-footed ? 

The form of boot which is especially likely 
to produce flat-foot is that in which the waist 
or part between the heel and the sole is 
flexible. This part of the boot ought to be 
absolutely rigid, allowing scarcely any move¬ 
ment at all. The sole of the boot, on the 
contrary, should be as pliable as possible, so 
as to allow free movement of the toes.. 

Some persons consider high heels to be 
very important causes of flat-foot, but we 
much doubt whether high heels are them¬ 
selves injurious; but if the boots are high- 
heeled as well as flexible in the waist, the 
deformity produced by the latter will be 
greatly augmented, as the heels will help , to 
wrench open the arch. 

Flat-foot is unquestionably most common 
in those whose occupation necessitates a great 
deal of standing about; but standing of itself 
will not produce the condition : it is constant 
standing in ill-fitting boots which does the 
mischief. Indeed, apart from what is caused 
by boots, flat-foot is a rare deformity. 

Besides excessive standing there are many 


Bv “THE NEW DOCTOR.” 

factors which may help the arch of the foot to 
give way, but they are all of very secondary 
importance, the great cause of the affection 
being boots which bend at the waist. 

There are few conditions which vary so 
much in the symptoms that they produce as 
does flat-foot. Very often—usually, indeed— 
it produces no trouble except slight aching 
pains in the front of the leg or foot after 
exertion. Some cases, on the other hand, 
produce most severe pain whenever the 
patient attempts to walk. 

The common symptoms which flat-foot 
produces are pain and swelling of the feet. 
Besides these two chief symptoms there are 
several others which would scarcely be noticed 
unless attention was called to them. 

The pain, as we have said, varies extremely, 
and apparently bears no relation whatever to 
the degree to which the condition has 
advanced. It depends to a large extent upon 
the nervous susceptibilities of the patient. In 
some cases, where the arch has given com¬ 
pletely, pain may be entirely absent; in other 
cases a very slight degree of flatness may 
cause great suffering. 

The pain is of various kinds ; usually it is a 
dull aching in the front of the legs and knees. 
In children the pains of flat-foot are usually 
put down to “ growing pains ”—a term which 
embraces any form of pain due to any cause. 
In some cases pain in the great toe occurs, 
and it is often of a very severe character. 
The achings of flat-foot are always increased 
by standing and also by walking, especially if 
the ordinary boots are worn. Running or 
jumping does not cause pain. 

In most cases of severe flat-foot swelling of 
the ankles is not uncommon. The chief 
interest in this symptom is that it is liable to 
be misinterpreted. 

The other signs and symptoms of flat-foot 
are less obvious, but they are nevertheless 
extremely characteristic, and are usually very 
puzzling to the persons themselves. When 
the feet are flat, walking is ungainly, and the 
feet are stamped down upon the ground. 
Men with flat feet always get their trousers 
splashed with mud when the streets are 
dirty. Women may notice the same thing 
with their skirts. There are numerous other 
little details like this which occur from flat- 
foot. 

In the treatment of any abnormal condition 
the first thing to do is to discover the cause 
and then to remove it. If you can remove 
the cause of any disease, the condition will 
usually cure itself or, at all events, remain 
stationary. Unfortunately in only very few 
conditions can we discover the cause, let alone 
remove it. 

But of flat-foot we do know the cause, and 
we can remove it. In the milder grades, 
wearing boots with very rigid waists and 
flexible toes will prevent the condition from 
getting worse. Boots can be obtained in 
which the waist is strengthened with a steel 
plate, and in bad flat-foot these boots are 
certainly the best form of treatment. 

There are supports made for flat-foot; these 
consist of pieces of wood or cork made to go 
into the boots and support the arch of the 
foot. Our experience of these supports is 
that they often do harm and rarely do good. 
If they fitted perfectly and were comfortable, 
they might do good, but, as far as our ex¬ 
perience goes, they are always uncomfortable 
and simply add to the symptoms of the 
original trouble. 

Exercise is most important in flat-foot. 
The arch of the foot is mainly supported by 
muscles, and exercise strengthens these 


muscles and renders them far more competent 
to perform their most onerous duty. 

Tip-toe exercise is the best of all. Dancing, 
jumping, walking on tip-toe, skipping, etc., 
are the forms of exercise for the flat-footed. 
An excellent form of exercise is to walk round 
a room on tip-toe ten or twenty times a day 
without boots or shoes on. In every case the 
exercises must be carried out in boots with 
rigid waists or without any kind of shoes, 
exercise in ordinary boots merely making the 
condition worse. 

For the relief of the pain and for increasing 
the “ tone ” of the muscles, massage of the 
legs and feet is exceedingly useful. In flat- 
foot the rubbing may be pretty vigorous, but 
the general rules of massage must be attended 
to in all cases. The relief which follows 
massage is most striking. Anyone can 
massage the feet without special training. 

Rest is very important. Flat feet require 
to be rested a great deal more than ordinary 
feet do. The rest must be in the reclining 
position, sitting down with the feet on the 
ground merely aggravating the flat foot. 

When the pain of flat-foot is very severe or 
rebels against the ordinary treatment which 
we have just considered, the surgeon has to 
be called in. Various operations are done for 
the condition, but the results of all are 
disappointing in the extreme; and considering 
the severity of some of the operations which 
are occasionally done for the condition, it is 
extremely rarely that operation is advisable. 

One method of treatment which is not 
unfrequently used, is to encase the feet in 
plaster of Paris splints for several months. 
This treatment has not met with any favour in 
our eyes, the plaster of Paris splints being 
inferior to well-made boots. 

Still more common than flat-foot, corns are 
the very commonest of all troubles in con¬ 
nection with the feet. Scarcely anybody 
passes through her life without suffering from 
corns at one time or another. It is one of the 
first laws of pathology that intermittent 
pressure causes increase of growth, and so the 
pressure of boots, which is intermittent 
because the boots are only worn for a portion 
of the twenty-four hours, produces increase of 
growth, where it bears upon the foot. 

Corns are overgrowth of the outer layers of 
the skin. They are usually horny in character, 
and produce great pain from transmitting the 
pressure of the boot to the sensitive skin 
beneath them. Ordinarily they produce no 
danger to life, but they may be the source of 
extreme discomfort and produce a great deal 
of crippling. 

Occasionally a small bursa or blister 
develops under a corn, which for a time acts 
as a water-cushion and prevents the corn from 
hurting; but too often this bursa inflames and 
becomes an abscess, in which state it is not 
only exquisitely tender but constitutes a 
formidable danger to life. 

The ordinary variety of corns is chiefly met 
with upon the toes, especially the little toe ; 
but there is another variety—a large flat corn 
which usually occurs upon the sole, and is more 
tiresome and less easy to cure than the 
common kind. 

Although corns of themselves do not shorten 
life, amateur attempts to remove them are very 
prone to produce fatal results. It is indeed an 
awful thing to contemplate that merely 
cutting a corn may end fatally. The public 
has never been sufficiently warned of this 
danger, and in most cases when any warning 
whatever has been given, it has been of a 
most chimerical and often perfectly untrust¬ 
worthy kind. Most persons believe that the 
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danger of cutting corns lies in bleeding to 
death. It has been said, and it is perfectly 
true, that if you cut a corn too deeply, you 
cut through certain vessels which do not 
readily close, and so troublesome bleeding 
may result. But the bleeding from a corn is 
never severe, and it is almost inconceivable 
that it could ever end fatally. 

There is no excuse whatever for anybody 
dying from external bleeding due to any cause 
and least of all from such an absolutely trivial 
proceeding as cutting a corn. 

But the real danger iu cutting a corn is 
twofold. The first only occurs among old 
persons. When the body gets old, the arteries 
degenerate, and the further away from the 
heart the poorer is the blood supply, so that 
the blood supply of the toes is the worst of all. 
When the arteries are old, very slight injuries 
are capable of causing clotting of the blood in 
them, and blocking of an artery in an old 
person may cause death of the part of the 
body which should be supplied with blood by 
that artery. In this way death or gangrene of 
the toes may result from cutting corns in old 
persons. 


The other danger is the same as that which 
is ever present in wounds of the feet, namely, 
the entrance of micro-organisms into the 
wound. Many diseases, notably lockjaw, 
have developed from cutting corns. Of course, 
under aseptic precautions, this danger does 
not exist. And so it is distinctly inadvisable to 
cut corns. To scrape or rasp them away is 
certainly worse. The best treatment is to 
dissolve them, and this may be done by 
painting them with solvine. 

Solvine consists of twenty grains of 
salicylic acid and seven grains of extract of 
Indian hemp dissolved in an ounce of collodion 
of three-quarter strength. It can be obtained 
from any chemist. It must be kept in a closely 
corked or stoppered bottle, else the ether will 
evaporate and the whole become solid. If it 
should become solid, it may be dissolved by a 
mixture of ether and alcohol. 

Now how to use the paint. Soften the corn 
as much as you can by thoroughly soaking the 
foot in warm water, using plenty of soap and a 
scrubbing brush. Then, having dried the 
foot, place a little vaseline on the toe surround¬ 
ing the corn. This protects the skin from the 


action of the solvine, which is a caustic. It 
must not be put upon the corn itself, for the 
solvine will not act through vaseline. Now 
apply the solvine, painting the corn all over 
with a camel hair brush, using the paint pretty 
thickly. In a few minutes it will be dry. 
This proceeding may be repeated every even¬ 
ing or every morning and evening until the 
corn is dissolved or drops off. This treatment 
is sometimes tedious, occupying a fortnight or 
more, and it is occasionally somewhat painful, 
but if persevered in it never fails, and it is 
absolutely safe. 

Many other caustics, etc., are used to cure 
corns, nitrate of silver (lunar caustic) being 
one of the most popular. Many of them are 
very efficacious, but none is so certain as the 
solvine, and none is so absolutely safe, though 
as a matter of fact the danger of most of 
them is very slight. 

Most persons complain that although the 
solvine removes corns for a time, they return. 
This is true of every form of treatment; corns 
always do return, unless you remove their 
cause, which is tight boots. 

[the end.] 


CYNTHIA’S BROTHER. 

By LESLIE KEITH, Author of “A Little Exile,” “ ’Lisbeth,” “The Mischief-Maker,” etc. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

HE smiled upon 
him radiantly, 
her looks 
going eagerly 
beyond him 
and, finding 
nothing there 
to arrest them, 
coming back 
to his face 
with a shadow 
upon her own. 

“ Frank ? ” 
she asked, 
and, with the 
pron ounce- 
ment of the 
name, a sud¬ 
den, deadly realisation of calamity 
reached her brain. Somewhere within 
its recesses there beat a thought that 
she had known this moment would 
come, and that she had always prepared 
to meet it. After a silence that seemed 
to both illimitable, though it was only a 
moment of time, she went forward to 
meet him. 

“ Tell me,” she said. 

He forced his dry lips to utterance. 

“ He wants you,” he said. “ That’s 
why I’m here to-day—of all days.” 

“He is ill?” she questioned, and 
across the dreariness of her young face 
he read a gleam of relief. It cut him to 
the heart to quench it. 

“ In trouble,” he said heavily. “ He’s 
well enough in health. I promised 
I would tell you. So I had to come. 
How soon can you be ready, Cynthy ? ” 

“In five minutes,” she said, stem¬ 
ming the barriers of emotion. “Not 
now, not now, not now!” was her 
imvard cry, “not while he wants me,” 
as she flew upstairs and flung off her 
finery. There was no one in the upper 
part of the house, the servants being 


engaged below. The dress she had 
worn at breakfast lay upon the bed ; the 
sheet spread for the protection of her 
satin train had not been removed ; hair¬ 
pins, ribbons, discarded gloves, scattered 
upon the toilet table, spoke as if across 
a century of pain, so remote, already, 
looked this morning’s careless joys. 
Forcing her fingers to obey her, Cynthia 
changed her dress for a walking one, 
her white slippers for buttoned boots; 
and selecting such things as she might 
need, packed them in her travelling-bag. 
She did it all within the space she had 
allotted, and wondered to find herself so 
calm. So far, all her thought had been 
to reach Francie without a moment’s 
loss, but when she had rejoined Colqu- 
houn, and he had taken her bag, she 
remembered the explanation due to 
Mrs. Winstone. 

“Go to her and tell her,” she be¬ 
sought him. “No, wait! I will tell 
Marston to ask her to speak to you in 
the library—I’ll wait for you in the cab.” 

Archie was detained longer than he 
expected. Though he said as little as 
he could, Mrs. Winstone was deeply 
shocked. “ Is there no way of tiding 
over the disgrace?” she asked. “If 
money-” 

He stopped her with a lifted hand. 

“ He has been advised to send in his 
resignation,” he said ; “ that will spare 
them at home ; I pray God it may spare 
Cynthia too ! She shall never know if 
I can help it. I have telegraphed for 
Sir James, and expect him to-night. 
Colonel Bullock is an old acquaintance 
of his. But for that-” 

But Mrs. Winstone would not let him 
go till he had promised that Cynthia 
should return to Belgrave Square that 
evening. 

“I insist upon it,” she said. “Her 
brother’s—illness—will explain her run¬ 
ning off like this, but she must return 
to my care. If I hadn’t this ridiculous 


erection on my head I would go out and 
tell her so myself. Her brother’s 
disgrace can be kept quiet; it must not 
touch her. Remember, I know best, 
Archie, and I expect you to obey me.” 

“ Do you think,” he said, “ if I could 
have kept her away from him I’d have 
let her go ? ” 

“ Now ! ” said Cynthia, turning to him 
as the cab rattled off. 

Her grey eyes were full of sorrow’s 
self, but they commanded him. 

“Cynthy dear”—he laid his hand 
firmly upon hers—“ I want you to listen, 
and to ask to know no more than what I 
am going to tell you. You trust me, 
don’t you ? ” 

“Yes,” she said faintly. 

“ If I can’t explain everything,” he 
said rather huskily, “ it is because—you 
wouldn’t understand, and because there 
are some things best left untold if—if a 
fellow is to have another chance, as I 
pray God our Francie will. He has got 
into difficulties (if only men would not 
play cards for money !) and his Colonel— 
who has been awfully kind—has advised 
him to leave the Army. It is the right 
thing for him to do, Cynthy ; bear that in 
mind, dear; but Frank loves his profes¬ 
sion, and he’s awfully cut up about it. 
He’s here, in rooms, close by, so that 
you can see him every day, and I want 
you to cheer him up, and encourage him 
to think there’s a long future before him 
in which to make good the past. God 
knows,” he said simply, “there’s many 
as fine a battle fought outside the Army 
as in it! ” 

When they reached the door of the 
lodgings Colquhoun had taken, Cynthia 
turned upon him a face that had 
recovered its courage, though it was 
deadly pale. 

“Let me go to him alone,” she 
pleaded. 

He opened the door of the sitting- 
room silently, and as softly closed it 












behind her. Frank sat at a table, de¬ 
spair in every line of his listless body, his 
head bent upon his folded hands. He 
lifted it on her entrance; the beauty of 
that magical face was marred ; to one 
indifferent, unsuspected secrets of dis¬ 
position must have stood plainly 
revealed, but the sister saw nothing, 
save a misery dwelling there profounder 
than her own—remembered nothing but 
her great love. 

“Francie!” she said, with infinite 
tenderness, and was kneeling by him. 

“Cynthy!” he cried, with a man’s 
deep, heart-breaking sob. 

“ Dear, I am here ; I am come to stay 
with you,” she whispered. She drew 
his head down upon her shoulder, rest¬ 
ing her cheek against his, and so, once 
again, as in the old long-gone days of 
childhood, her tears flowed with his, 
while her hands were groping to lift and 
bear his burden for him. 

* * * * 

But what struck her own sorrow 
deeper was to see her father’s silent 
suffering. Flere was another stricken 
down upon a battlefield “strewn with 
the sorrowful carnage” of perished 
hopes, lost ideals, betrayed trust; and 
for such wounds as his she had no heal¬ 
ing. Once when, with arms about his 
neck, she would have said some word, 
he put her from him very gently. “Not 
now, my dear,” he said, and she, who 
knew him so well, felt that even for her 
there was no passing that barrier of 
loneliness behind which pain dwelt. 

There were other things in this time 
of black remembrance that hurt the 
surface of Cynthia’s mind as a scratch 
may be felt even by a cripple who has 
suffered amputation. No attempt has 
been made here to paint her perfect, 
and perhaps it belonged to the very real 
unselfishness of her nature—a defect of 
a splendid quality—to wish for herself 
the chief rdle as Frank’s consoler, the 
chief voice in the consultations as to his 
future. 

But in this matter too, as in that of 
sharing his load with him, her father 
gave her small place. He concurred 
entirely with Mrs. Winstone’s views, 
and called at Belgrave Square to thank 
her for her wise decision. So that Cyn¬ 
thia, eager to fling everything aside, to 
embrace the outmost limits of sacrifice 
on her brother’s behalf, was compelled 
to tread the social round with what 
grace she could summon, and to eat her 
heart out in impatience for that one 
daily hour at Francie’s side which Sir 
James could not bring himself to forbid. 
During those visits, she heard scraps of 
talk and allusions to foreign lands, and 
finally of South Africa as Frank’s settled 
destination. 

When he got a little over his first 
remorse, as he quickly did with her— 
though with his father he was never at 
his ease—Frank talked a great deal 
about his new life, and with an eager, 
almost pleasurable expectation that was 
yet another hurt to this poor, sensitive 
Cynthia. When she hinted wistfully 
that it was so far away, he said almost 
roughly, “So much the better,” and 
then, melting at her evident pain, 
“there’s nobody but you will care a 
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straw, Cynthy—the further the better for 
them ! ” 

It was with this mournful conviction 
strong in her mind that she one day 
walked with her father from the lodgings 
to Belgrave Square. Even this dearest 
father never loved Francie as she did— 
would not mourn him with half the grief. 
Perhaps he read that transparent young 
face better than she guessed. 

“Cynthy,” he said, “you know that 
when your brother leaves us I am going 
home.” 

“And I with you, father! ” she said 
quickly. 

“ My dear, it was to tell you that is 
not my wish that I have asked you to 
walk with me to-day: Mrs. Winstone 
and I are both agreed that it is best you 
should remain here, as we originally 
planned, till the season is over.” 

“Oh, father!” said Cynthia, dis¬ 
mayed and deeply hurt, the tears smart¬ 
ing in her eyes, “don’t ask me to do 
that! I can’t, I can’t! ” 

“ I know from your point of view it 
sounds heartless,” he said, “but you 
must let me be wise for you in this, my 
daughter. Your young life must not be 
overshadowed because your brother has 
chosen to waste his. I know you will 
tell me you cannot enjoy yourself, and it 
is my grief that you must suffer as we 
must all suffer when one of our own 
name and blood forsakes righteousness 
and forgets honour. But think, Cyn¬ 
thia—the indulgence of your grief might 
be a relief to you, but would it be an 
honest return for the kindness that has 
been shown you ? Mrs. Winstone has 
welcomed you warmly to her house and 
home, and her kind heart too, 1 think. 
She has made engagements on your 
behalf that would have had no attraction 
for her ; she has sacrificed some inclina¬ 
tions, spent time and thought and 
money to give you pleasure. Can you 
not give up something for her ? ” 

Cynthia strove with herself for a 
moment. Ah, how much harder a thing 
was this than the splendid renunciations 
she had planned! but if duty lay along 
this uphill, narrow track rather than on 
the shining heights of service ? 

“ I will try,” she said, and tried 
valiantly there and then to smile, though 
her heart was full of tears. 

“That is right! that is my good 
Cynthy!” he patted her hand. “You 
know,” he smiled the mere ghost of his 
old, whimsical smile, “ I have always 
told you that society is the best possible 
execution-ground for the crucifixion of 
small personal desires and particular 
personal interests. The men and women 
we meet—with the exception of a few 
rare souls—care nothing for the frets and 
worries, or the hobbies and fancies that 
pass them by ; as you go through life 
you will find that your neighbour would 
generally prefer you to be all ear while 
he is all tongue! Even if one can’t 
arrive at that height of self-abnegation, 
it is something gained if in our inter¬ 
course with each other we learn suffi¬ 
cient self-control to bear our private 
griefs so that they need shadow nobody 
else, and enjoy our particular pleasures 
without insisting that the)' must be other 
people’s pleasures too.” 
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“ I know what you mean,” said 
Cynthia, grasping the lesson coura¬ 
geously with both hands. “ And—and 
I will try not to vex Mrs. Winstone, 
father.” 

“ Her kindness will meet you half way 
—she will expect no miracles of you, my 
Cynthy ; but her worldly wisdom decrees 
that you should not retire abruptly, and 

so perhaps set curiosity afloat-” He 

paused with evident pain, then spoke 
again, his voice deepened with emotion. 
“ For myself, I have sometimes felt that 
publicity, if the sharpest, might yet be 
the most wholesome lesson ; but I have 
been taught, in a way that has greatly 
moved me, that my poor boy’s chances 
may not yet be all over.” 

They were walking slowly round the 
enclosure in the square. Cynthia 
grasped his arm and held it close. 

“ Archie has left it to me to tell you, 
Cynthia, that he is going abroad with 
your brother.” 

“ Archie ! ” Her mind had room at the 
moment for nothing but astonishment. 

“I need not say, I think, that if he 
had consulted me, I should strenuously 
have opposed this scheme. What right 
have I or mine to take the best years of 
his life, his position, his hopes of rising 
in his profession, and sacrifice them to 
what is too likely to be a hopeless 
task-” 

“ No, dear father, no! You said 
just now Francie’s life was not all 
over.” 

“If it has any new beginning, he will 
owe it to the best and most generous of 
friends. Colquhoun had settled every¬ 
thing before he spoke. He is leaving 
the Army : he has money, as you know, 
or will have it soon ; his success here 
was assured, but he is throwing every¬ 
thing up to stand by your brother. Ah, 
Cynthy,” he sighed, “he was a happy 
man who called him son ! ” 

“It is splendid!” said Cynthia, 
beginning to glow. “ Oh, father, it will 
not seem like sending Francie away, if 
Archie is to go with him ! And I see 
now—we must be brave, and not let 
them go under any cloud. It is just like 
Archie—to settle everything so quietly 
and say nothing—not even to me ! ” 
This struck her the next moment as a 
less pleasing circumstance. “And he 
would hate to have a fuss made as if he 
were doing a great thing.” 

“ ‘ Greater love than this hath no 
man,’ ” murmured Sir James to himself. 

Cynthia thought on in silence. She 
had, much to her surprise, seen Archie 
in a new light in London drawing¬ 
rooms, as a considerable personage, 
sought after by mammas with many 
daughters ; but this was the Archie she 
knew, the faithful Jonathan. But he 
might have told her himself. Then, in 
one sudden, dismaying, perturbing 
stroke, came the thought—how she 
should miss him ! He had always been 
there—always her friend—her helper. 
And now—he was going away ! 

“ Of course he will talk this over with 
you,” said Sir James, waking out of his 
sad reverie, “and if you can find any 
way to thank him, Cynthy, you had 
better use it.” 

(To be continued .) 
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THE GIRL’S OWN RARER, 


THE END CROWNS ALL. 

By HELEN MARION BURNSIDE. 


CHAPTER IV. 

SUNSHINE AFTER RAIN. 

“ Thou earnest not to thy place by accident, 
It is the very place God meant for thee.” 


her surprise and 
disappointment, 
lone did not 
receive her 
hitherto regular 
letter from 
Keith by the 
next or succeed¬ 
ing mails, and 
when a reply to 
the last she 
had wr i 11 e n 
previous to her departure from Campden Hill 
became due, and more than due, it did not 
come. She however continued writing, and 
at last, the idea having occurred to her that 
possibly her aunt in her displeasure might 
have neglected to forward letters, she called 
and inquired of the stately butler, but with no 
result. Cobden could not remember that any 
letters had been delivered at the house save 
those addressed to his mistress; neither did 
Mrs. Lonsdale’s maid, whom he undertook to 
question. Charlie, of course, knew nothing, 
and, perplexed and heavy-hearted, she found 
herself obliged to relinquish this forlorn hope. 
Keith might be ill, he might have moved to a 
distant station, he might even be on his way 
home. Thus a thousand hopes and fears passed 
across the girl’s mind as mail after mail came 
in and brought no relief to her suspense. 
“ God protect and save my Keith for me,” 
she prayed hourly. “ One line, one little line, 
just to say he is well and loves me, and how 
happy I should be ! ” 

And, in truth, lone would have been well 
content. Her work was delightful to her, the 
little girls amused and interested her, and as 
long as they appeared happy and healthy, 
well-dressed and well-bred, Madame Daubigny 
troubled herself little about them, and gave 
lone a perfectly free hand with regard to their 
education. 

“You will think me a shocking heathen, 
my dear,” she replied, in answer to an inquiry 
from lone, whether the little girls had been 
brought up as Protestants or Romanists. “ I 
must confess I have been culpably careless 
about it. Of course, their father was a 
Romanist, but I am Church of England my¬ 
self. I have taken them to church now and 
then in the country, and they behaved with 
perfect discretion, but I left their religion to 
their governess. Only teach my little girls to be 
as good and amiable and courteous as you are 
yourself and I shall be well satisfied.” So 
lone, entertaining the old-fashioned idea that 
Christianity is the true foundation of courtesy 
and good breeding, set herself diligently to 
work to sow seeds of reverence, charity, and 
brotherly love in the almost virgin soil of her 
little pupils’ minds. Naturally docile and 
sweet-tempered, they w T ere quite unbiassed by 
opinions of their own, aud having been sub¬ 
jected to no evil influences, they were quick to 
learn good, and lone soon had the pleasure of 
seeiug her quiet persistent teaching bear fruit. 
She took them regularly to church, and even 
obtained the consent of their mother that 
Marie should be prepared for confirmation 
later in the year. 

From the commencement of her engagement 
lone had been aware that she was not this year 
expected to take a summer holiday. The 


children had necessarily, since the departure 
of their former governess, been idle for some 
weeks. So when the family removed to Ports¬ 
mouth for sea-air in the last weeks of August, 
she accompanied them on the understanding 
that the morning hours were to be devoted 
to study. The remainder of the day their 
governess might, if she pleased, become the 
companion and play-fellow of the three girls. 
This arrangement suited Madame perfectly, 
as she had pursuits of her own, and the com¬ 
pany of her daughters was not always either 
convenient or desirable. 

But for her ever-growing anxiety on Keith’s 
account, lone would have enjoyed it well 
enough. She loved the sea, as did the children 
also, and every suitable afternoon or evening 
there were pleasant little boating excursions, 
from which they all derived benefit; there 
were leisurely strolls on the pier or sea-front, 
and frequent naval and military spectacles full 
of engrossing charm for the children, brought 
up, as most little French girls are, in almost 
conventual seclusion. Of all this lone wrote 
full accounts to Charlie. “ Don’t I wish I was 
with you, old girl,” the lad wrote in reply, 
“instead of being stived up in my rooms here. 
Aunt speaks of sending me to Margate with 
Mr. Harvey whilst she is abroad. Even Bob 
Scott will be away next week.” 

A little later lone heard that this arrange¬ 
ment had finally been made. Rooms were 
taken at Margate for the boy and his tutor, of 
whom he had become very fond, and Mrs. 
Lonsdale was about to join some friends in the 
Tyrol. Then came a hasty scrawl from Charlie, 
written in much discontent, telling her he was 
ill—not very ill—in fact he was already getting 
better. But the doctor said it was influenza, 
and his aunt was laid up with a much more 
severe form of the same complaint. 

After this several days passed without 
further news, till one morning a thick black- 
edged packet was delivered to lone, addressed 
in a strange hand. For a minute the room 
seemed to spin round, an iron hand gripped at 
the girl’s heart as the deadly fear flashed across 
her mind that here at last was the long-delayed 
news of Keith, and, with a murmured excuse, 
she abruptly left the breakfast-table and locked 
herself into her own room. 

When her trembling fingers had torn open 
the envelope, several letters fell into her lap— 
letters addressed to herself at Campden Hill 
in Keith’s familiar hand ; but the communi¬ 
cation in which they were enclosed was not 
what she had feared. It was from Mrs. Lons¬ 
dale’s lawyer, and conveyed the intelligence 
that her aunt had died two days previously 
from pneumonia following influenza, from 
which she was supposed to be recovering, 
and that, with the exception of a few unim¬ 
portant legacies, and a life provision to her 
nephew Mr. Charles Heriot, Miss lone Heriot 
was left sole heiress of his late client’s large 
fortune. The letter concluded with a request 
that Miss Heriot would proceed to London 
without delay; her brother, pending her arrival, 
had been removed to the rooms of a friend. 
“The enclosed letters addressed to her had 
been found in a locked drawer of the late Mrs. 
Lonsdale’s devonport,” added a postscript. 

Dazed and bewildered, lone mechanically 
fingered the enclosures that lay in her lap, and 
some minutes elapsed before she pulled herself 
together and comprehended the meaning of 
their being thus sent. “ She must have thought 
to separate us by keeping back Keith’s letters. 
Aunt, aunt, how could you be so cruel! ” 
she murmured. Then, remembering she was 
speaking of the dead, she dropped her face in 



her hands with a whispered prayer—“ God 
help me to forgive. She did not know—she 
could not understand what she was doing! ” 
And she turned to open the precious letters, 
which were four in number. Keith, it ap¬ 
peared, had never received hers telling him of 
her rupture with Mrs. Lonsdale. The first 
letter in order told her of his removal to a 
remote station, and contained directions for 
forwarding letters. The next two spoke of 
his disappointment and growing uneasiness at 
receiving no news of her, whilst the fourth 
and last was only a few lines stating that he 
was most unexpectedly about to return to 
England at once on business for his chief, and 
would very speedily follow his letter. “I 
gladly seized this chance,” he wrote, “ be¬ 
cause the last letter I received from you is dated 
early in May, and I cannot understand your 
prolonged silence. I shall make my way to 
Campden Hill immediately on my arrival, and 
boldly ask for you.” The postmark on the 
envelope showed that this had only been re¬ 
ceived in London ten days ago. And Keith 
might—nay, almost certainly would—have 
actually arrived in England. 

It was only now that lone fully grasped the 
facts contained in the lawyer’s letter. “ Then 
she did not after all alter her will,” she 
murmured. “ I understand all now. She 
still hoped to detach me from Keith and 
bend me to her will. Poor aunt! ” 

After a few minutes’ deliberation she left the 
room to consult with Madame Daubigny— 
who listened with many exclamations and 
congratulations, for she was genuinely fond of 
her young governess. 

“ But we shall lose you, my dear, and at 
once. I had not thought of that! ” she 
exclaimed in tones of consternation, suddenly 
pausing in the midst of her voluble comments. 

“I am afraid that follows as a matter of 
course,” replied lone, smiling and colouring 
very prettily. “ Indeed, I came to ask you to 
permit me, if not very inconvenient, to go to 
town at once ; the lawyer, you see, desires my 
presence.” 

Madame Daubigny’s face fell. The yacht 
of a royal personage was to arrive in the 
.Solent that afternoon, and the children had 
been promised a steamboat trip in order to 
view the gay scene more closely. Madame 
herself was to be the guest of some friends at 
Ryde and could not therefore take them. 
“ But the children ! ” she exclaimed. “ I fear 
they will be terribly disappointed, and I cannot 
trust them with anyone else. Could you not 
go up to town by the quick evening train ? 
Celie shall pack for you whilst we are out.” 

lone considered a minute. 

“ Very well, let it be so,” she decided. 
“We will carry out our original plans for the 
day. Please do not tell the children,” she 
added. “ I want them to enjoy our last outing 
together, and, dear madame, this is not really 
a farewell, you know. Our homes in London 
are not far apart.” 

“ But for that I do not know how I could 
say farewell at all,” returned Madame Dau¬ 
bigny with an affectionate embrace. 

The scene in the Solent was a very gay and 
pretty one that afternoon. Several men-of- 
war had come round from Spithead to do 
honour to the royal guest, and they, as well as 
the yachts and smaller craft, were fully dressed 
in bunting. The sunny stretch of water was 
covered with boats of all kinds, and the 
children, and even lone, pre-occupied as she 
was, were enchanted with the novelty of the 
spectacle as the steamer skilfully threaded its 
way in and out of the moving throng. 
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A fresh breeze arose as the steamboat 
tacked to make its way back to the harbour; 
and as it became rather chilly lone marshalled 
her little party to the lower deck where they 
would be more sheltered. Enjoying the soft 
blustering wind she seated herself on the low 
bulwark and dreamily watched the water 
churned into foam by the paddles. She could 
never afterwards explain exactly how it 
happened, but while seated thus, a sudden 
gust of wind blew her light wrap over her head, 
and while trying to disentangle it, she lost her 
balance and fell overboard. A moment’s 
struggle and then, with a despairing cry, she 
sank into the seething wake of the boat, 
already some lengths away. Several small 
craft at once rowed to her assistance, but a 
young man who was just about to step from 
a dinghy on board a yacht which was only a 
few yards away as the steamer passed, and 
had seen the girl fall, sprang instantly into the 
water, and was already close at hand. He 
grasped her as she rose, and was ready to place 
her in the first of the many pairs of arms 
stretched out to receive her as the boats 
crowded round, and she was immediately 
handed on board the yacht, from alongside of 
which he had witnessed the accident. 

The gentleman who had so promptly rescued 
lone, proved to be the owner of the yacht. 
She recovered consciousness in a few moments, 
and was taken possession of by a pretty frank- 
mannered girl, by whom she was conducted to 
a luxuriously-appointed cabin, and supplied 
with dry garments, her companion chattering 
blithely meanwhile, until a tap came at the 
door, accompanied by a low whistle. “ That’s 
Tom—my husband, you know—who picked 
you up! ” she exclaimed, flying to open it. 
“ Oh, she’s all right, Tom ; how quickly you 
have changed ! Yes, send us some tea in here 
—hot, mind, and send someone to take these 
things and have them dried. I’ll come up to 
you soon.” 

She piled lone’s dripping garments outside 
the door in her brisk, capable manner, and 
then assisted her involuntary guest to wring 
the water out of her long hair. “ I don’t 
bother with a maid on board when we’re 
cruising,” she laughed, “so you must put up 
with my help. There, drink your tea, and 
then you must lie down for an hour. Tom 
will take care you are at Ryde in time for the 
next boat to Portsmouth.” 

“ I trust your husband will suffer no ill 


Why He Was Happy. 

Tell me, prithee, thou crook-backed lad, 
Why is thy face so glad, so glad ? 

Surely, sir, there is reason meet. 

As I was coming along the street 
I met a lady, grand but sweet, 

Who stooped and said my face was bright, 
And kissed me there, and passed from 
sight, 

Never thinking to look below 
My face to find how queer I grow— 

And that’s what most folk do, you know. 

Oh, lady sweet, Oh, misshaped boy, 

Oh, human hearts, of pain and joy, 

Pity is gold without alloy! 

Richard E. Burton . 

A Wholesome Rhyme. 

One day at a time— 

It’s a wholesome rhyme, 

A good one to live by— 

A day at a time. 

Helen Hunt Jackson. 


effects from his sudden bath,” said lone grate¬ 
fully. “How kind you have both been 
to me ! ” 

Her hostess gave her a friendly pat. 

“ Not he,” she replied, “ he’s as much at 
home in the water as out of it. Now you are 
warm and dry at last,” she added, as she put 
in the last hairpin, and then with kindly insis¬ 
tence made lone lie down on a couch. “ There, 
rest and sleep. I hear Tom’s whistle again. He’s 
never happy two minutes without me at his 
elbow,” and the lively lady ran off leaving our 
heroine to an hour of much-needed quiet. 

She was landed at Ryde in good time for 
the Portsmouth boat. Her kind friends them¬ 
selves seeing her on board, and but for her 
anxiety to reach home, she would have felt 
even more lively regret than she already did 
at parting with the genial young couple who 
had so readily succoured her in her extremity. 
It was growing dusk when the boat reached 
the harbour, but lone had scarcely stepped 
on the landing-pier when she was seized upon 
by Madame Daubigny, who poured out such a 
stream of excited questions and exclamations 
that it was not for a moment or two that lone 
became aware, with a start, that she was 
accompanied by a gentleman, who now stepped 
forward with extended hands. 

“Have you no word for me, lone?” he 
asked brokenly, and the crowded pier grew 
dim before the girl’s sight as she became 
aware that the eyes she loved best in the 
world were looking into her own. She felt 
powerless to speak. 

“ Do not look so pale, my darling. It is I, 
myself,” he whispered. “ Thank God, you are 
safe.” 

“ Ah, see, she is pale—she faints. We have 
been too sudden ! ” exclaimed Madame. 

“No, no, it is the surprise,” replied lone. 
“ There, I am all right now,” but she still 
trembled greatly, and Keith guided her to a 
seat as Madame considerately left them. 

“ I ought to have been more careful, sweet¬ 
heart. You have already had one shock 
to-day-” 

“ I got your letter this morning with the 
others,” said lone, when some disjointed ex¬ 
planations had taken place, and the two were 
driving homewards, “so I knew you were in 
England, but still, I don’t understand exactly 
how you came to be just here, Keith. You 
only arrived yesterday ? ” 

“Yes, I called at Campden Hill first thing 


VARIETIES. 

Ready to Oblige. 

An elderly lady presented a cheque the 
other day to a young bank-clerk. 

After examining it critically, he said, “ This 
is a crossed cheque, madam. I am sorry we 
cannot pay it across the counter.” 

“ Never mind,” said the elderly lady, “ never 
mind ; I can come round.” 

A Romantic Tale from China. —An 
old romantic Chinese story, relating to so long 
ago as 350 years before the beginning of our 
era, tells of a boatman who lost his heart to a 
fair maiden, under whose window he was in 
the habit of passing every day. She died, 
after loving him so cordially that when her 
body was dissected “her heart was found to 
be of iron, upon which was painted or engraved 
a picture of the boat, the window, and herself 
and her lover.” This, we are told, “being 
shown to the bereaved boatman, he instantly 
expired.” 

Hard up. —Poverty is no disgrace, but it 
is seldom used as a testimonial for ability. 
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this morning, and was told of Mrs. Lonsdale’s 
death, and that you had not for some time 
lived with her. It was my first intimation 
that you were no longer under your aunt’s 
roof. Charlie, it appears, has been taken away 
by a friend, and the pompous old idiot of a 
butler did not know, or would not tell me 
anything about you, except that you were in 
the neighbourhood of Portsmouth, and the 
name of the lady with whom you resided ; so 
I started off at once to find you, and succeeded 
in obtaining Madame’s address. In fact, she 
and I arrived at the house almost at the same 
moment, and together heard the children’s 
confused and frightened account of the acci¬ 
dent ; but for the absolute assurance of the 
man under whose care they were sent home, 
that the captain had witnessed your prompt 
rescue, and that you would doubtlessly return 
by the next boat, I should have crossed in 
search of you, instead of awaiting with your 
friend the arrival of the boat. How strangely 
things have come about.” 

“ Say, rather, it has been the direct guiding 
of divine Providence all through,” said lone 
reverently. 

“ Did my aunt speak of me ? Send me any 
message ? ” lone inquired of Mrs. Lonsdale’s 
personal attendant, when early on the following 
morning she and Keith arrived at the house 
on Campden Hill, which was now her own, 
and found Charlie awaiting her. 

“ Well, not exactly, miss,” returned the 
woman. “My mistress did not, till the very 
last, believe herself to be in any danger, and 
by that time she was too ill to talk, but she 
did seem anxious, and tried to say something. 
I stooped down, and she sort of gasped out, 

‘ My niece—I am sorry—the letters-’ and 

then consciousness died out of her face, and 
she spoke no more.” 

“ Poor aunt, how thankful I am for even 
that! ” 

“ You see she remembered and repented, 
Keith,” said lone by-and-by, when the two 
were seated together. “Oh, Keith, we shall 
be rich now. You and I and Charlie will after 
all make our home together as we once 
planned.” 

“Yes, dear, but we must consider ourselves 
as the steward of our riches only. In the 
future there will, I trust, be many another 
home the happier for our happiness.” 

“ Amen,” said lone. 

[the end.] 


A Solitary Life. 

In his Auld Lang Syne Professor Max 
Muller tells a touching "story of a working 
tailor at Oxford who applied to him when in a 
dying state. 

He was a German who had never known a 
relation, not even a father or mother, for he 
had been brought up in a Government school 
for orphans, apprenticed to a tailor, and sent 
when quite young to England, where he had 
worked in various places. 

He had worked well, incurred no debts, and 
made no friends, and when he died in the 
infirmary he desired that his small belongings 
should be given to the servant in the house 
where he had last worked. 

Even in his last days his only wonder was 
that anyone should care for him, for he had 
had no previous experience of “ ever being 
loved or pitied by a single human soul.” 

Thoughts, Temper, and Speech.— 
Guard your thoughts when alone, your temper 
in the family, and your words in company. 
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THE GIRL'S OWN RARER. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


MEDICAL. 

Dorothea Clive. —You are not the only person who 
has lost seven teeth before her twentieth year. It 
is common enough to meet with people who have 
lost more than that number before their school - 
girlhood is over. The cause of the decay of teeth 
is an organism or a number of different organisms, 
and the disease is an infective one. We do not 
mean to say that the disease which causes bad teeth 
is caught from person to person, although such is 
not unlikely to be the case, but we mean that one 
bad tooth will infect its neighbour and so on, just 
as one rotten apple in a barrel will eventually rot 
all the others. And the rotting of apples is due 
to an organism too. The condition of the general 
health does not have much to do with bad teeth, 
but bad teeth can, and very often do, injure the 
general health. The ways in which decayed teeth 
can injure the health and produce dangerous and 
fatal diseases are twofold. In the first place the 
air in passing over the decayed teeth may carry 
organisms down into the lungs and cause disease of 
those organs ; and the food passing over the infec¬ 
tive areas may carry down infection into the 
stomach. But far more important than this 
channel of infection is that through the lymphatics. 
It is extremely common for persons with decayed 
teeth to have enlarged glands below their jaws. 
The glands are enlarged by the poison from the 
teeth, which is brought to the glands by the 
lymphatics. In connection with these large glands 
many accidents may happen, the worst of which is 
the condition known as “bull-neck” or “Lud¬ 
wig’s Angina,” a form of virulent inflammation of 
the neck which not infrequently terminates fatally. 
Amongst the commoner affections caused by bad 
teeth must be mentioned sore throats of various 
kinds and earache. As bad teeth are not of the 
least good to anybody, and as they never improve, 
and as their presence in the mouth is fraught with 
great danger to health, the best thing to do with 
them is to have them taken out without delay. 
The only case in which this measure is inadvisable 
is when the disease which has been rotting the 
tooth has stopped, and a fair shell of tooth is left; 
in this case it is advisable to have the tooth 
efficiently stopped. 

Whitey.— Albinism is a subject of very great interest, 
both on account of its obscurity and for the re¬ 
markable conditions which accompany it. Albinism 
is that condition in which the pigment is absent from 
every organ of the body. It has no connection 
whatever with anamiia. The most remarkable 
feature in its history is that though it is so very 
rare in man and wild animals, it is extremely 
common in animals which have been domesticated. 
Indeed, it is not too much to say that at least one 
domestic animal in three presents more or less 
partial albinism. Human albinos are extremely 
rare. The condition is nearly always congenital, 
but occasionally it develops suddenly or gradually 
long after birth. Sometimes there is an hereditary 
influence, or albinos belong to families in which 
physical defects are not uncommon. Of its cause 
we know absolutely nothing. In man there is not 
much pigment in the body, so that albinism is not 
so obvious in man as it is in most animals. The 
hair is quite white—not the greyish white like the 
hair of the aged, but a very pale flaxen colour. 
The iris is quite without pigment, and is therefore 
pink in colour from the blood showing through. 
This pink colour of the iris is very characteristic. 
In white rabbits pink eyes are very common. The 
skin is white and without pigment of any kind, so 
that however much an albino may be exposed to 
sun and wind he will not brown or freckle in the 
least. These are the chief signs of albinism, which 
arc obvious to everybody, but there are several 
peculiarities about albinos which are very difficult 
to understand. The special senses of albinos are 
usually blunted. Deafness is common, more so in 
animals than in man. Darwin observed that white 
cats with blue eyes (partial albinos) were usually 
deaf. The sight of albinos is often curious—some 
see better by night than by day. This certainly 
might be accounted for by the absence of pigment 
from the iris. Various other visual defects and 
peculiarities are common to albinos. No cure 
or treatment of any kind is of the least value in 
albinism. . 

Jeanette May.—W e advise you to try bay rum for 
your hair. Rub a very little of the preparation 
into the roots of the hair with a piece of sponge 
twice a week. This often has a very beneficial 
effect, but it quite as often fails to produce the 
slightest difference, so} r ou must not be disappointed 
if it does not succeed. 

Violet.— All your symptoms and various ailments 
are such as occur from habitual constipation. 
Wd advise you to adopt a diet not varying much 
from what you take now, but containing a larger 
quantity of green vegetables, stewed and raw fruit, 
and, if you can digest it, oatmeal porridge. You 
should beware of taking strong aperients frequently. 
A wineglassful of Apenta water every morning is a 
safe, and not unpleasant, mild aperient. 


STUDY AND STUDIO. 

Crimson Rambler. — Your quotation is not given 
quite correctly. It should run thus— 

“ And the night shall be filled with music, 

And the cares that infest the day 
Shall fold their tents like the Arabs 
And as silently steal away.” 

It is from a poem by Longfellow, “The Day is 
Done.” Consult any edition of his poems. One 
question, please! 

E. Berry. —We can never answer inquiries by post, 
but are placing your quotation in “ Our Open 
Letter Box.” 

Ayesha. —Your letter is so modest that we are 
reluctant to comply with your request to criticise 
your story harshly. It shows evidence of imma¬ 
turity, both as to style and construction. We 
think the artist acted dishonourably in taking 
advantage of his position, and that the father was 
justly incensed. You should not use colloquial 
expressions such as “ caught up to her father.” 

“ Both men were seated on either side of the table ” 
is an impossibility. Study good literature, and do 
not forget the laws of composition. The paper is 
too small ; you should use much larger sheets, 
ruled on one side. 

Minette. —Your writing is readable and neat, but 
we do not admire the tendency to a backward 
slope, and j r ou should not leave a margin at the 
end of your lines. We think you use too “ scratchy ” 
a pen, or else write with the edge of the nib. 

Queenie. —The mother of your story is almost too 
frankly vulgar, and the hero is captivated with 
preposterous rapidity by “Elvira.” On the first 
page you begin a sentence in the present tense, “ I 
am the eldest of the three,” and merge into the 
past, “ Dolly and Madge had lovers by the score.” 
The faults are, briefly, incorrect composition and 
an unreal and inartistic picture of life. 

Patch (One of our impatient girls).—We read and 
criticised your story months ago, but answers are 
necessarily rather slow in appearing, as we go to 
press some time before the magazine reaches your 
hands. We are sorry for the delay, but long ere 
you read this you will have seen our reply. Many 
thanks for your pleasant letter. 

Miss C. Percival, Minster Precincts, Peterborough, 
is the secretary of a small drawing club and would 
be glad of some fresh members. The sketches are 
criticised by an artist and are sent round every 
alternate month. 

Sampson. —You would find much valuable informa¬ 
tion in The Great Tone Poets (F. Crowest), pub¬ 
lished by Bentley at 6s.; The Great Composers , 
short lives of eminent musicians, by C. E. Bourne, 
published at 3s. 6d. by Sonnenschein; and The 
Great Musician Series , 3s. each (Low). Portraits 
we believe can be obtained from Augener, Regent 
Street. 

Upupa Epops (St. Petersburg).—Gill’s Oxford and 
Cambridge grammar would be of use to you ; but 
for detailed information we must refer you to Dr. 
J. N. Keynes, Syndicate Buildings, Cambridge, 
and “ Secretary,” Local Examination Offices, 
Merton Street, Oxford. 

Lulu (Sheffield).—There is a Primer of Geology by 
Prof. Archibald Geikie, published at is. by Mac¬ 
millan ; and we think you would be interested in 
The Chain of Life in Geological Times , by Sir J. 
W. Dawson, published at 5s. by the Religious 
Tract Society, 56, Paternoster Row. Larger and 
more costly works on paleontology abound. 

Elisabeth Meyer. —We are sorry that it is impos¬ 
sible for business reasons to give the permission 
you request, though we rejoice that you show 
so much appreciation of the contents of our 
magazine. 

OUR OPEN LETTER BOX. 

Edith F. asks for a piece of poetry entitled “ An 
Order for a Picture.” 

A Lover of Mendelssohn (France) is anxious to 
know the names for Mendelssohn’s Songs Without 
Words , Book VIII. 

Milly (no address) begs for a copy of the song called 
“ The Skipper and his Boy.” 

Miss Berry, 2, Springwood Avenue, Huddersfield, 
inquires for the author of two verses beginning— 

“ Confide ye aye in Providence, 

For Providence is kind.” 

“ Ellen ” is anxious to hear of a small book of music 
and verses for children published at least fifty years 
age ! It contained rounds, such as “ Three Blind 
Mice,” “ Follow Me to the Greenwood Tree,” 
“Children go, to and fro.” Can any reader help 
her ? 

C. Winifred James is again answered, by Beatrice 
E. Wood, who refers the story to Dasent’s Norse 
Legends, and says it was published in Chatterbox 
for November 2, 1869. Mrs. Wood (The Grange, 
Hawthorn East, Melbourne, Victoria, Australia) 
kindly offers to send a written copy on application. * 

“ Daffodil ” (Oporto) sends a reply to “ Ivy.” 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

The following are the names of correspondents who 
wish to exchange pictorial post-cards with other 
readers of The Girl’s Own Paper.—Mrs. James 
Browne, New Victorian Club, 30a, Sackville 
Street, London, W. (offers views of London and 
Folkestone for all others, except Kent and Brighton ; 
views of Scotland, Ireland, Canada, and the East 
specially wanted); the Misses Hipwell, 3, Gold- 
ington Road, Bedford (English for foreign cards); 
Miss Kitty W. Young, Braidmead, Irvine, N.B. 
(English, Russian, French and Spanish cards pre¬ 
ferred); Miss W. P. Williams, 70, Richmond 
Road, Cardiff, South Wales (cards from any part 
of the world); Miss W. G. Cullen, 60, De Burgh 
Street, Cardiff; Miss Alice Walker, 96, Pinstone 
Street, Sheffield; Miss Otie Schlingemann, 64, 
Laan Copes van Cattenburch, The Hague, Hol¬ 
land (cards from Russia, Turkey, Norway and 
Spain wanted); R. S. Dixon, Burson, Calaveras 
Co., California, U.S.A.; Miss Edith A. Rouse, 
Croft Villa, New Road, Bromyard, near Worcester ; 
Miss Daisy Sunman, Herbert Street, Laura, South 
Australia; PI. A. Biglin, 16, P'rancis Street West, 
Hull; Antoinette Maurice, Quai Jeanne d’Arc, 
Chinon (Indre et Loire), France (stamps also) ; 
Miss C. Hog, Cranford, near Hounslow, Middle¬ 
sex (views of Bath for foreign and colonial views); 
Miss Marguerite Phillips, 58, Princess Road, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham; Miss A. Norris, Greg- 
son’s P'arm, Penwortham, Preston, Lancashire 
(foreign cards wanted); J. A. S., 2, Belle Vue 
Villas, Ore, blastings (cards wanted from Spain, 
Italy, China, Japan, India, Africa, Sweden, Por¬ 
tugal) ; MadexMOiselle Carmen Garcia and 
Mademoiselle Concepion Garcia, Campo di 
Valantin, Bilbao, Spain (wish to exchange cards 
with girls in England, France, Italy); Miss Minnie 
E. Edwards, 19, Victoria Square, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne; Miss Louise Devolder, 141, Rue de 
Stassart, Brussels (cards from Russia, Norway, 
Sweden); Mrs. Morris, 25, Howard Street, York ; 
Miss Mabel Entwistle, i, William Street, Dar- 
wen, Lancashire (cards from Ceylon and Gibraltar 
wanted). 

Agnes Knight, 51, North Church Street, Fleetwood, 
no longer wishes to collect post-cards. 

Miss Rhea Sylvia, aged 15P, Avenue Victoria 41, 
Bois de la Cambre, Brussels, asks for a correspon¬ 
dent in China or in South Africa. (Why did our 
reader not write direct to the addresses given re 
view post-cards ?) 

“ Minette,” Hudson, near Droitwich, asks for a 
French correspondent of about her own age (19). 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Inquirer. —Such visits as that described in “ Lady 
Dye’s Reparation ” are very foolish and wrong. 
Fashion and the upper classes have sanctioned 
them, but they are decidedly improper, for it is not 
suitable for 11s to try to unveil what God has 
purposely hidden. 

The Sister of a Gentleman in Khaki had better 
consult her mother as to the due limitation of 
kissing so many cousins of the other sex. By )’our 
very bad writing we fancy you must be a child, or, 
at least, very young, and it is to your mother that 
you should always apply for direction in every¬ 
thing. “Circumstances” do not “altar cases.” 
Look out the word in a dictionary, and learn its 
meaning. 

Violet May. —You do not say whether there were 
milk or sugar in the cocoa. If on sponging the 
velvet and endeavouring to raise the pile you do 
not succeed—which we feel sure you will not—we 
advise you to put in a new jianel, or else lay some 
decorative trimming over it. This will be the 
best plan. 


DIANA. 

(See frontispiece.) 

Diana, the supposed goddess of the moon, 
was reckoned to be the daughter of Jupiter 
and Latona and the twin-sister of Apollo. 
She was both a destroying and a preserving 
goddess, and she is represented in our frontis¬ 
piece as being equipped with bow and arrow 
with which to destroy those who offended 
her. As a preserving goddess she watched 
over the sick and assisted the unfortunate. 
She was supposed to be the especial protector 
of girls. As Apollo was the god of the sun, 
so Diana was in like manner supposed to be 
the goddess of the moon, hence the crescent 
of the moon adorns her forehead as shown in 
our picture. 
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CYNTHIA’S BROTHER. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Opportunity for talk, however, there 
seemed to be none. Cynthia’s visits 
were, under her increasing engage¬ 
ments, necessarily irregular ; it was 
the barest chance if Archie, now seeing 
to the outfit of clothes, saddles, etc., 


were found at the lodgings ; at times 
even Frank was out. She could not but 
be glad he had got over his morbid 
shrinking from the outside world, and 
yet it came home to her that that shut 
door was typical of her waning influence. 
Even Francie wanted her no more. 

Her spirits went up with a bound, 


however, and rose to a pitch for which it 
was difficult to account, when one morn¬ 
ing Mitchell brought, with the early tea, 
a scribbled pencil note from Archie. 

“ Found in the letter-box, miss,” said 
Mitchell, with evident disapproval of 
the unstamped envelope. 

Cynthia read its contents eagerly. 



“BUT HE FOUND A QUIET CORNER WHERE THEY COULD TALK UNDISTURBED .’* 
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THE GIRL'S OWN PAPER . 


Archie would present himself at Lady 
Mary’s that night: would Cynthia keep 
some dances for him ? He might be 
late. 

She made him liberal allowance, but 
when she at last saw him edging his 
way through the crowd at the door she 
shrank unaccountably from the meeting 
to which she had so eagerly looked 
forward, and instantly gave to another 
one of the waltzes she had been jealously 
keeping for him. At its close she found 
him at her side. 

“ You look tired,” he said ; “ couldn’t 
we sit out this?” He took her card. 
“It’s mine, I see,” he smiled. 

She was panting a little, but protested 
she was not tired. 

“ I hate sitting on the stairs, and 
there’s nowhere else.” 

But he found a quiet corner, where, 
even in the middle of the throng, they 
could talk undisturbed. 

“You see, Cynthy,” he said, as he 
turned about a great palm, so that the 
finger-like leaves might not touch her 
hair, “ my time for talking is so awfully 
short, and you can dance any night 
when we’re gone.” 

“ Why don’t you say ' dance for joy ’ ! 
Don’t you see I’m wearing black for 
you already ? ” 

But the flippant tone was an unworthy 
effort she could not sustain. Her grey 
eyes filled with tears. 

“ It’s just because there’s so much to 
say, and because I’ve no words to say it 
—no words to thank you with-” 

“ Hush,” he said cheerfully ; “that’s 
all rubbish between you and me ! You 
know, Cynthy, that I couldn’t get along 
without old Frank—we’ve been such 
chums from the first. It would have 
ended anyway in my pitching everything 
overboard and going out to him, so we 
may as well start together.” 

“ With the prospect of foreign service 
—and, probably active service!” she 
shook her head in mournful disbelief. 

“Well, it will be active service out 
yonder ! You know, Cynthy, or perhaps 
you don’t know, that, beyond a small 
allowance, I don’t come in for anything 
my father left me till I’m twenty-five ? 
It has been awfully tight work to get 
along sometimes, so you see I’m not 
giving up any kind of position here. I’d 
have had to chuck the Army anyway 
when I came in for Colquhoun, so I 
don’t see how I could possibly do better 
than fill up the time by seeing a bit of 
the world. We’ll have to rough it, and 
be regular colonists, but that won’t hurt 
us. If you think of it that way, you’ll 
see what a jolly lucky chance this is for 
me ! ” 

“ If I think of it! ” she said passion¬ 
ately. “ What else have I been think¬ 
ing of all these dreary days except that 
from the very first hour we knew you 
I’ve leaned on you and trusted you, and 
expected you to do things for me and 
you’ve done them, with never even a 
thank-you I And you can’t make me 
believe—though I think you’re the most 
unselfish man that ever lived—that 
you’re giving up nothing, sacrificing 
nothing.” 

“No,” he said, seized on by her 
emotion, and interrupting her. “ You’re 


right. There is one thing that makes 
the going away a black business, and 
that’s the leaving you behind. We’ve 
been friends so long, and if you could 
think of me in another way—if, when I 
come back—why, I’d give my life to 
serve you, Cynthy.” He spoke brokenly, 
inartificially, but she could not misread 
his agitation, the dire earnestness of his 
blue eyes. Her own filled with sudden 
light. Here was the explanation of all 
her late mysterious feelings, her longing 
to meet him, her shyness when they 
met, her bewildering sense of pain at the 
thought that he was going out of her 
life. Love ? She looked at it with rever¬ 
ent, awe-stricken gaze. It came to her 
in no new guise ; it wore the face of an 
old, old friend, transformed, indeed, but 
beneath the new shining she discerned 
the old rock of her defence, the sure 
trust that had never failed her. 

“It was always you, Archie—next to 
Francie always you,” she said simply, 

“ and lately I think—I am sure-” the 

sudden blood came up and made a war 
of roses red and white in her cheek, and 

he read his answer there. 

* * * * 

“ It’s all wrong, you know,” said 
Mrs. Winstone, as she stood that night 
with Cynthia in her bedroom, “ all 
wrong, my dear,” but she kissed the 
girl while she shook her diamond tiara ; 
“you had no business to get engaged at 
the very beginning of your first season ; 
it’s against all rules and regulations ! 
Fortunately, Master Archie’s hands are 
tied, and you are both of you such 
babies, you have time to change your 
minds twice over within the next two 
years.” 

“ It may be more than two years,” 
said Cynthia softly, looking with absent 
eyes into the future. In her heart she 
was saying, “ It will be just as long as 
it takes to make Francie into a good, 
brave man.” 

“ Now, now, now ! ” Mrs. Winstone 
fairly coruscated light from her jewels 
in the energy of her admonition, “what 
ridiculous piece of quixotry are you 
planning in your foolish head ? Take 
your Archie when you can get him, my 
dear, unless you see someone you like 
better in the meantime. There is 
nothing in this world more foolish than 
useless self-sacrifice, Cynthia; nine 
times out of ten you pay the price of 
your own happiness, and gain nothing 
by the barter for another.” 

True, perhaps, from the world’s angle 
of vision, but there are some rare souls 
to whom the counsels of God are clear, 
and steadfastness, patience and self- 
forgetting qualities not to be left out of 
life’s calculations, even at the cost of all 
that makes life itself most dear. 

“And I pray,” said Cynthia, as she 
lay awake in the happy dark, “ that God 
will make me as brave as He has made 
Archie true, so that I may never tempt 
him to leave undone the work to which 
he has given himself.” 

It was a comfort to her to know that 
she had her father’s entire approval, and 
that the thought of her engagement did 
something to lighten the cloud that lay 
heavily on the hearts at home. 

Grandmamma wrote in a hand grown 


shaky with age, but with her grand 
manner peeping out in every letter, and 
sent Cynthia her blessing. “1 always 
intended you to marry Archibald Colqu¬ 
houn,” she said, “ and I am glad that I 
have lived to see one prayer of mine 
fulfilled.” 

“ I hope she didn’t order you to marry 
me ! ” she said to her lover, blushing 
with an uncomfortable realisation of 
grandmamma’s methods. 

“I’m afraid it would not have helped 
me if she had ! ” he laughed. 

“ She is dreadfully hurt about 
Francie,” she said, with a sigh. “ Her 
pride was so bound up in him, all her 
ambitions lived again in him, and now 
that she is old, it is so difficult to make 
her understand why he has left the 
Army. She thinks it mere caprice.” 

“ Better so, Cynthy.” 

“ Perhaps ; but in some ways it will 
hurt her more. She always had a great 
deal of sympathy with Francie’s scrapes 
and difficulties when he was a boy. I 
wish father would let him run down to 
say good-bye to her, but he won’t hear 
of it.” 

“You’ll have to do our good-byes for 
us—mine too—for I always think of 
Fordedge as home. I’ll persuade Frank 
if I can to write one of his jolly long 
letters to Lady Considine. You know 
what a good hand he is at description, 
and that kind of thing. Pie always sees 
twice as much as I do in anything we 
look at together.” 

“ Yes, he’ll write when the mood takes 
him, and it will be a pleasure to pour 
himself out,” she said with sad pre¬ 
science, “and we’ll all think it such a 
wonderful thing that he should think of 
us at all! Sometimes I have thought 
that we hinder a weak nature from 
growing stronger by expecting too little 
of it, and yet,” she sighed, “ if we had 
all our lives to live over again day by day, 
I don’t think I could do anything else 
but just love Francie, whatever he did or 
left undone ! And you, Archie, you are 
just the same ! ” 

“I can never be to him what you’ve 
been, Cynthy,” said the simple fellow, 
moved as he thought of her unwavering 
devotion, “but he’s the only chum I’ve 
ever had, and we’ll stand by each 
other.” 

“And your letters will be my comfort 
—I know they’ll not wait on any mood ! 
Oh, dear ! I wish I were going home, 
where I could enjoy them and answer 
them in peace and quietness ! It’s the 
very hardest thing father ever asked of 
me—to stay on here and pretend to 
amuse myself, when I know he must be 
missing me nearly as much as I miss 
him ! I am glad he has Kitty, but—I 
hope it isn’t very horrid—I don’t like to 
think that Kitty quite takes my place.” 

“I don’t see how she possibly could! ” 
said the partial lover, “ but she’ll do 
her best to cheer them up till you go 
back.” 

“ I must stir her up to write oftener, 
lazy little thing! Just one scrap since 
she had our great news ! ” 

Mrs. Winstone relented sufficiently to 
give the young couple every possible 
opportunity of meeting during the few 
short days before the friends sailed. 
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Once when she had a chance word alone 
with Archie, she said— 

“I’ve always thought you had the 
qualities that make a good soldier, 
Archie, but I never imagined I should 
have to regard you in the light of a hero 
—the hero of a girl’s novel! But since 
you’ve made up your mind to be 
romantic, I won’t deny that young 
Considine has a less hopeless chance of 
righting himself with the world since 
he has managed to secure your 
co-operation.” 

“Don’t you think that!” he. remon¬ 
strated hotly. “ I’m doing this entirely 
off my own bat! Frank did his utmost 
to dissuade me.” 

“And then yielded gracefully!” she 
said drily. “I wouldn’t tell a falsehood, 
even to save Cynthia pain, but if people 
like to think yo& are two young rebels, 
tired of discipline and bitten with a 
desire for adventure, I suppose you 
would prefer it to their thinking—the 
truth—that your friend is a worthless 
young prodigal, and that you are doing 
a quixotically foolish and utterly im¬ 
possible thing in attempting to reform 
him. I have lived a good many years in 
the world and I have seen what I have 
seen. A man who cheats at cards has 
signed his own social death warrant as 
surely as if he had committed murder. 
It is the unpardonable sin, and God 
knows we’re not squeamish or over- 
scrupulous ! You’ll never open the old 
door for Frank Considine again, Archie ; 


you’ll only find it shut roughly in your 
own face too, if you try.” 

“ I don’t care a hang what the world 
says or thinks,” he answered slowly, “ but 
I do care that you, whom I’ve known since 
I was a kid, and who are Cynthy’s friend, 
should look at this thing in the right 
way. And—and—you who are a good 
woman—and go to church, and say your 
prayers—it’s not like you to forbid a 
fellow another chance. I can’t preach, 
and I don’t want to, but the chap you 
were speaking of, the chap in the 
parable—found his way back to the 
father’s house—and was met on the 
road.” 

“My dear,” she said, with tears in 
her eyes, “ I’m a faithless old woman, 
and you’ve a right to rebuke me. God 
bless your enterprise, and bring it to a 
good end ! I’ll take every care of your 
Cynthia,” she went on more lightly, 
“and won’t let her mope. We "must 
send you off with all your colours flying. 
Oh, you don’t know what a model of 
discretion I am ! I’ve managed so that 
never a hint of this ridiculous rumour 
about her father and that little Kitty 
Terry should reach her. She’ll have 
enough to bear, poor child, when you 
go.” 

“Sir James and Kitty ! ” said Archie, 
with slow bewilderment. 

“My dear boy, don’t glower at me! 
Stranger things have happened.” 

Archie reddened, then laughed. “ I 
could get into a rage if it was worth 


An Arrow Let Fly. 

Often, when preaching, the late Mr. Spur¬ 
geon made pointed references at a venture, 
which hit the mark. 

“ When preaching in the Surrey Music Hall 
on one occasion,” he says, “ I deliberately 
pointed to a man in the midst of the crowd 
and said, ‘ There is a man sitting there who is 
a shoemaker; he keeps his shop open on 
Sundays; it was open last Sunday morning, 
he took ninepence, and there was fourpence 
profit out of it; his soul is sold to Satan for 
fourpence! 5 ” 

A City missionary when going his rounds 
met with this man, and seeing that he was 
reading one of Spurgeon’s sermons, got into 
conversation with him, and found that in all 
particulars, even to the fourpence profit, Mr. 
Spurgeon was correct. 

The man, it need hardly be added, shut up 
his shop on Sundays, and became a great 
admirer of the preacher. 

She Was a Soldier for Four Years.— 
Women on many occasions have donned men’s 
attire and rendered good service as private 
soldiers—generally impelled by some motive 
in which a husband or a lover was concerned. 
About the middle of the last century, a 
German girl, Anne Sophia Ditzleffin, dressed 
herself as a young man, enlisted in the militia 
at Colberg, and served six months; then 
entered Prince Frederick’s regiment of cui¬ 
rassiers, and served in it for two years, fighting 
at the battle of Kunersdorf and being wounded 
in the arm at Bamberg. She next joined a 
battalion of grenadiers, and was wounded at 
lorgau, and did not resume her feminine 
attire and occupations until she had seen four 
years of this strange soldier-life. 


VARIETIES. 

Less Sauce and More Sense. 

Some years ago, Mr. George Candy, the 
Queen’s Counsel who died recently, was 
addressing a meeting in the Midlands. He 
had been on his feet for about half an hour, 
when a man in the audience bawled out— 

“ Let’s have less sugar, Candy, and more 
fact! ” 

“And,” replied the irrepressible Candy, 
“ let’s have less sauce, goose, and more sense! ” 

The man interrupted no more for the rest of 
the evening. 

A Famous Girl-Warrior. 

When women take to fighting they throw 
some spirit into it. Take the case of Maid 
Lilliard who fought at the battle of Ancrum 
Moor. 

Tradition tells us that to avenge her lover, 
who fell in the fight, she rushed in and dealt 
blows right and left, even after she had lost both 
lower limbs, and to such good purpose that 
she was the means of turning the fight and 
eventually gaining the battle. 

The following curious inscription is carved 
on the monument erected to her memory on 
Ancrum Moor, on that part of the battle¬ 
ground which is still called “Lilliard’s Edge.” 

“Fair Maid Lilliard lies under this stane, 

Little was her stature, but muckle was her 
fame; 

Upon the English loons she laid mony 
thumps, 

And when her legs were cutted off she 
fought upon her stumps.” 

They Never Make Mistakes. —There 
are people who make no mistakes because 
they never try to do anything worth doing. 

Goethe. 


while, but it isn’t. If you knew every¬ 
thing-- Anyway, take my word for it, 

it’s a base, abominable bit of gossip. 
Cynthy thinks all the world of her father, 
and with good reason, and though she 
would laugh, it would hurt her that 
people could be so impertinent.” 

“I have told you she shall not know 
if I can help it.” 

But by an entirely unforeseen accident 
Cynthia did learn the rumour which idle 
tongues were spreading. It reached her 
in the bluntest way some three weeks 
after Frank and Archie had sailed, and 
though at first she rejected it with 
indignant scorn, the wound it left 
rankled, as Archie had foreseen. She 
went to Mrs. Winstone with a white face 
and burning eyes. 

“Do you know what they are saying— 
about father?” she demanded. 

“ I am sorry you know, my child.” 

“Oh, you have heard too!” said 
Cynthia miserably. “ I must go home.” 

“ I hoped you would never hear this 
gossip, but I never thought you would 
believe it, Cynthia ! ” 

“I don’t, I don’t!” she said wildly, 
“ but I hate the life that leads to such 
talk, and about father, whose heart was 
buried with my young, beautiful mother ! 
Oh, forgive me. I’m very ungrateful, I 
fear, but I have tried, and I can’t keep 
down the longing for home ! ” 

“ If you feel like that, you shall go, 
Cynthia.” 

(To be continued .) 


Graveyard Grammar. 

For persistent disregard of grammar, we 
have seldom met with an epitaph superior to 
this one from Landport, Hants. The husband 
died at the age of eighty-seven, and the wife a 
year and a half later, in 1850, aged eighty-one. 
Of them it is recorded— 

“ They was what they was: what eveiy 
Good man and woman ought to be 
That was them.” 

Out of Season. 
il ’Tain’t the thing to holler, 

Raisin’ a distress, 

When a situation 
Calls for thoughtfulness. 

It’s a waste o’ power, 

An’ it doesn’t seem jes’ right, 

Usin’ up yer valour 

When there isn’t any fight. 

People as is patient— 

Them’s the ones as acts, 

When they’ve sifted matters 
To the bottom facts. 

Dogs that does much barkin’ 

Ain’t counted on to bite— 

Usin’ up their valour 

When there isn’t any fight.” 

American Author. 

No Danger. 

“ Well,” said her mother, “ two pounds a 
week is pretty expensive for a flat like this. 
At that rate, I don’t see how you can hope to 
keep the wolf from the door.” 

“ Oh, we don’t care if it does reach the 
door,” said the bright little matron. “ Charles 
is sure it could never squeeze into any of the 
rooms.” 
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OUR HARVEST FESTIVALS. 


By MARIAN FINDLAY, Author of “ Christmas Decoration in Church and Home,” etc. 



HE decoration of our 
churches for any 
festival is always a 
pleasant task. Each 
season, be it Christmas 
or Harvest, Easter or 
Whitsuntide, brings 
certain glad memories 
to the thoughtful, 
making the work of 
decoration truly a 
labour of love; but 
surely no season of the 
year is fraught with 
more solemn meaning than 
the time of ingathering, 
and never do we seem more 
closely drawn to Nature and to Nature’s 
God. 

It is a wondrously beautiful season in our 
country. The rich, warm tints of fruits and 
foliage ; the exquisite autumnal sunsets and 
midday cloudless skies; the golden glory of 
the waving corn, where the poppies gleam 
redly, and upon which the mellow beams of 
the harvest moon shed a tender radiance. 

With these and countless others of Nature’s 
attractions, the autumn time would prove a 
formidable rival to any other season. 

It is a fitting custom, and a very general 
one, this holding of special thanksgiving ser¬ 
vices and of bringing offerings of fruit, flowers 
and grain to present to the bountiful Giver of 
all good things, Who has promised that 
“ seed-time and harvest shall never cease.” 


And it is also a pretty fancy for the children 
to have their own special flower service, to 
which they may bring their little offerings. 

There are few prettier sights than to see 
the happy-faced little ones, toddling up the 
aisle of some picturesque old village church, 
to present the bunch of flowers, borne ever 
so proudly and arranged with such loving care, 
by their own small hands. 

These gifts of fruit and flowers are usually 


distributed the following day amongst the sick 
and poor, or, failing this, are occasionally sent 
to the inmates of a neighbouring hospital or 
other charitable institution. Such gifts would 
probably gain tenfold in value if they were 
taken in person by a few lady members of the 
congregation and given individually, accom¬ 
panied by a few kindly cheering words. 

Some people appear to shrink from this 
kind of work, not from any unkind motive, 
but frequently because they have a nervous 
dread of being expected to “ talk religion ” 
upon such occasions, and have a vague idea 
that a sombre expression of countenance is 
the correct thing. Never were they more 
mistaken! 

There is a time for everything, and occa¬ 
sionally a word in season may bring forth 
good fruit, but to be continually quoting 
Scripture to our ailing friends has—I speak, 
alas! from experience—a distinctly irritating 
effect, however well meant such remarks 
may be. 

“ Try to make people happy” says a well- 
known writer. “ Do not always be trying to 
make them good” This author would seem 
to have realised the fact that if people are 
happy, it will generally follow, as a natural 
result, that they will be good. 

“Be good and you will be happy,” we say 
to the children. Might we not, with equal 
truth, say, “ Be happy and you will be 
good”? For a happy child is invariably a 
good one ; and in this, at least, we older ones 
closely resemble the children. 

So, my readers, if, when the harvest festival 
is over, you elect to bear these welcome gifts 
to some suffering fellow-creatures, wear your 
brightest smile and speak your most cheering, 
hopeful words. Let the little ones accompany 
you on your errand of love. Children and 
flowers are God’s own messengers in a sick¬ 
room, and their eloquent presence will effect 
more than any words which could fall from 
your lips. 


And now, perhaps, a few hints as to how 
our churches may be effectively decorated for 
these festivals may be of interest and service 
to some readers. 

There is usually no lack of material at 
harvest-tide, and with a plentiful supply of 
different lands of grain, fruits, flowers, ivy, 
bracken, and rich autumnal foliage, much 
effective work may be done. 

It is advisable that one of the party of 
decorators should take the lead and assign to 
each their special work. If this be done, and 
the decorators meet promptly at a given hour, 
much loitering about and waste of time will 
be avoided. 

Occasionally some portions of the work may 
be prepared beforehand at home, and thus a 
considerable amount of time is saved. 

The following design is a handsome and an 
extremely effective one, and looks well sus¬ 
pended upon the centre panel of a pulpit or 
reading-desk. A Maltese cross composed of 
dark crimson dahlias, surrounded by a quantity 
of corn or wheat, the whole reposing upou a 
background of soft green moss. 

It is easily made as follows : 

Cut out a cross of the size required in stout 
cardboard. Cover this with well-damped 
cotton wool; then proceed to fasten on the 
flowers by means of fine wire, putting them on 
very closely, so that none of the cotton wool 
is visible. Corn, wheat, or barley should then 
be arranged lightly around the cross, from the 
back , and secured with fine string or wire. 
The cross is then ready to place upon the 
mossy background, which should be a light 
wire framework, into which the moss is thickly 
“ bedded ” ; and the whole forms a truly 
beautiful decoration, the corn giving it a 
“ starry ” effect which is infinitely pleasing. 

Long trails of warmly-tinted Virginian 
creeper look well twined around pillars or 
disposed lightly about a chancel screen, and 
sprays of variegated and the beautiful red- 
brown ivy may also be made use of to very 
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great advantage. Ivy is, indeed, at all times 
one of the most useful materials it is possible 
to use in cliurch decoration. 

Heaviness should always be carefully 
avoided and the style of architecture of each 
individual building followed as closely as may 
be practicable. 

White flowers are most suitable for the 
vases which adorn the communion-table, and 
a few sprays of Virginian creeper trailing from 
one vase to another have a good effect. 

A stone pulpit or one of light carved wood¬ 
work requires different treatment to a dark 
oaken one. The crimson Maltese cross design 
would look exceedingly well on the two first- 
named ; but if this design be used for the 
latter, white or yellow flowers should be 
substituted for the crimson ones. 

A better appearance is maintained if a 
certain degree of uniformity be observed in the 
decoration of pulpit and reading-desk. This 


is sometimes a little difficult to arrange when 
the work of adorning each is undertaken by 
different helpers, but with a little careful 
observation it can usually be managed, and 
the result will be found to amply repay the 
workers. 

When the font is a white one, no decoration 
is more effective than a wreathing of crimson 
flowers or richly-tinted autumn leaves. The 
flowers may be secured by means of fine, 
invisible wire upon a piece of strong string of 
the requisite length, and their stalks should 
be wrapped with damp moss or cotton wool, 
otherwise they will quickly fade. 

A wreathing of autumn foliage may easily 
be made by lightly sewing the leaves on to a 
narrow strip of muslin or calico. 

Around the base of the font and lectern 
miniature corn sheaves may be stacked, with 
sprays of ivy and golden-brown bracken twined 
about. A pretty effect is obtained by allowing 


a small cross of white flowers to float in 
water in the font, the outside edge of which 
should be lined with moss. 

Boughs of the beautiful mountain ash, with 
its clusters of vivid fruit, form a graceful 
decoration for gas-brackets, window-sills, etc. 

I have purposely omitted the introduction 
of fruit into our decorations for this reason ; 
if it is to be really enjoyable when eaten, it 
should always be handled as little as possible. 
Therefore, as I am sure we would all wish our 
poor sick friends to receive it in good con¬ 
dition, it is best, with this end in view, to 
place it in baskets lined with cool green 
leaves. 

If pretty rustic baskets are chosen, they are 
in themselves quite a feature in the decora¬ 
tions, and when daintily filled with luscious 
white and purple grapes, plums, pears, and 
rosy apples, they form a decoration not easily 
surpassed. 


OMELETS AND THEIR MAKING. 



here is nothing in the whole 
art of cookery, no dish that 
was ever concocted, round 
which so great a mystery is 
thrown as the manufacture of 
an omelet. The power of 
making one throws a kind of 
halo round the head of a cook, 
or even of an amateur cook, and 
the qualities which go to the forma¬ 
tion of an omelet-maker would 
suffice to the position of a com¬ 
mander-in-chief. The qualities most required 
are “ a quick eye, a fine touch, and a steady 
hand, a good judgment, and a great share of 
self-confidence, with a large amount of experi¬ 
ence.” I give a quotation from a well-known 
paper, and the portrait as drawn would do for 
either Lord Roberts or Lord Kitchener. 

To me, when I first began to think about 
omelets with humble aspiration, all these 
things were very depressing, and the more I 
read the more low-spirited I became ; the list 
of qualities was long and overpowering, and 
the longer I read them the more doubtful I 
became if I possessed any of them. An acci¬ 
dent, however, precipitated me, as it were, 
into an omelet, and I found, after using all 
the wrong cooking utensils, and doing it all 
“ out of my head,” that the production was 
quite eatable, and even had some commenda¬ 
tions scantily sprinkled over it. I can do 
better now, as I have obtained the final virtue 
in the list by dint of perseverance ; and as to 
the other virtues—well, I have not required 
them. I think I must allow, however, that a 
certain knack and quickness is needed, especi¬ 
ally if you use a chafing-dish, and I should 
advise you to seek a secluded, quiet corner in 
which to make your first experiment, for the 
presence of a looker-on makes one nervous 
and distracts the attention. The chafing-dish 
needs both quickness and all one’s attention, 
or else it proves an absolute failure in the way 
of cooking. This is especially true as regards 
making an omelet in it, as they cook very 
quickly, and before we know it the batter has 
hardened and the omelet is out of touch with 
our ideals. Now everyone should have an 
ideal; without it even your omelets will not be 
perfection. So do not think I am joking 
when I speak of an ideal in the way of 
omelets. 

Omelets are plain, z.e., made only of eggs, 
or enlivened with what the French call a 
garniture , the right translation of this word 
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being “ furnished ” or “ trimmed.” Our word 
“flavouring” will hardly correspond to it, but 
we do use the word “ trimming ” in cookery 
as meaning a relish. The garnitures for 
omelets may be either savoury or sweet. For 
the first we have herbs, called in French fins 
herbes , or sweet herbs, of which parsley is 
the chief, spring onion, chives, or shallots being 
always added. Asparagus, peas, tomatoes, 
and green peas, oysters, lobster, mushrooms, 
kidneys, bacon, ham, and cheese. For sweet 
omelets we have confitures , or preserves, 
raspberry, strawberry, and apricot, chestnuts, 
apples, aud prunes. Most, if not all, of these 
ingredients require cooking first, and to be 
well chopped up, so that they may be tender 
and mix well with the eggs, with which they 
should be carefully beaten up. The omelet 
made with bacon or ham owes its origin, it is 
said, to the epicures of the Barrieres outside 
Paris, where it is in high repute. Soyer 
explains its popularity by saying that it is 
eaten to prepare the palate to receive with 
pleasure the cheap sour wines which are sold 
there, and which would be enjoyed with no 
other kind of preparation. The omelette aux 
lard is thus a kind of olive amongst dishes, 
used, as they are used, as a preparation for 
wine. : 

There is a difference of opinion about the 
very spelling of the name omelet, so I have 
used the ordinary English spelling of the 
word, although in America, and also in many 
of our own cookery-books, I find the French 
spelling— omelette —is used. The term is a 
contraction of the two French words “ mifs 
melesfi mixed eggs, or beaten up, and so 
mixed. 

All the French recipes, and many of the 
older English ones, give directions for the 
eggs and the ingredients of the omelet to be 
well beaten; but in the most recent ones I 
find that too much beating is not recom¬ 
mended, and that the eggs should on no 
account be beaten to a froth. An experienced 
cook has recently told me that she gives 
exactly twelve good vigorous beats, then 
strains through a fine strainer and lets the 
mixture rest for a few minutes, and just before 
pouring into the pan she gives it a good stir 
round again. 

In several of my cookery-books I find 
instructions given for the addition of milk, 
bread-crumbs, mashed potatoes, flour, and 
oatmeal. These instructions are often seen in 
vegetarian cookery-books, and arise, I think, 


from a desire to make the omelet a more solid 
dish, to make it, in fact, a kind of joint in a 
dinner composed of vegetables. But the true 
omelet is only made of eggs, and these rules 
apply rather to the making of fritters, for 
which the batter should be stiffer, as they are 
smaller and thicker than omelets. It is not 
improbable that some confusion may have 
existed between the two. I have often been 
told that all batters are the same, and that 
omelets, fritters, pancakes, and Yorkshire 
puddings are all made by the same rules, 
which is quite true in one way, as eggs form 
the chief ingredient of them all, but not at all 
true in a dozen other ways. 

The addition of cream or milk makes the 
omelet leathery and tough, and the same effect 
will be produced if the butter in which it is 
fried be not hot enough. Many good cooks 
also maintain that too much white of egg in it 
has the same effect, and I think that over¬ 
cooking is the chief danger, for if the omelet 
were to remain in the pan it would become 
stiff and too thoroughly set. 

Many people ask how long an omelet takes 
to cook, and I should say that from one to 
three or four minutes are quite enough to cook 
any omelet, depending, of course, on the 
number of eggs used. Some years ago it was 
the custom to make them much larger, and to 
use from eight to twelve eggs. Now we con¬ 
sider four to six eggs the extreme number, and 
that, if more be needed, it is better to make 
a second omelet. This agrees with Soyer’s 
idea, for he describes his omelet-pan as six 
inches in diameter. 

And now we will begin at the very outset 
and describe the process of manufacture, and 
finish the instructions with some selected 
recipes from various sources. There is a good 
deal of sameness about all such, but there is a 
great deal of individuality about individuals, 
and some people may be much taken with one 
recipe, and not at all impressed by another. 
The best fire upon which to make omelets is a 
gas-stove, for that is hot, though not too 
much so, and is kept at an even heat. Next 
to that comes the chafing-dish, and after that 
the ordinary kitchener. I have said very little 
about an omelet-pan. If you have one, use it; 
but in the kitchen, as well as in the workshop , 
it is the poor inefficient workman who quarrels 
with his tools. If, however, you wish your 
omelets to be good, the pan should be kept 
for them alone, and need not be washed, for 
rubbing with a clean cloth will be quite enough 
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for it. You will need a basin in which to put 
the eggs, a couple of forks to beat them up 
with, and a wooden flat spoon to raise the 
sides from the pan. The greatest care should 
be taken to prevent its adhering to the pan, 
and this is only to be avoided by keeping 
the pan in perpetual motion and cooking 
quickly. 

When you have beaten up the eggs, the 
next thing is to melt the butter in the pan. 
You will require two ounces at least, as it 
must cover the bottom of the pan to the 
depth of an eighth of an inch. Do not be 
persuaded to use dripping or lard, for both 
will make the omelet greasy, and both will 
impart an unpleasant flavour which you can 
very well do without. This is the case with 
lard especially, however delicate and good. 

Give the eggs in the basin a stir round, and 
pour into the pan when the butter is very hot 
but has ceased to frizzle and is quiet. The 
eggs will set only too quickly, and must be 
lifted with the spoon and the pan shaken, so 
that the butter may flow about and the soft 
eggs fall to the bottom of the pan. All this 
time you are holding the handle with your 
left hand, and using the spoon with your right. 
An omelet should be of a golden hue at the 
bottom and just set only at the top. When 
done, roll over one side upon the other half, 
and slip it off upon the hot dish waiting to 
receive it. An omelet is never cooked on 
both sides, nor can you afford to let it become 
thoroughly set, for it then becomes heavy, 
and one minute is enough for one made with 
three eggs. The centre should be set like a 
soft custard. 

An omelet may be from half an inch to an 
inch in thickness, the first being the best, as it 
must roll over and not break in the rolling, 
which it will do if overdone. The following 
recipes are all from celebrated cookery-books, 
and some are more than half a century old, 
and are interesting as showing how the masters 
of the culinary art treated the subject. 

The following is Miss Acton’s recipe for 
plain omelet. Take six eggs, very fresh; 
break singly, lest there should be a stale one, 
and carefully clear them from specks, and, 
if necessary, strain through a fine hair-sieve to 
get rid of anything objectionable. When 
sufficiently whisked, pour through a sieve, and 
resume beating till very light. Add salt (from 
a half to a whole teaspoonful) and a seasoning 
of pepper. Dissolve a couple of ounces of 
sugar in a small frying-pan ; pour in the eggs, 
and, as soon as the omelet has well risen, 
and is firm throughout, slide it upon a hot 
dish, fold it together like a turnover, and serve 
immediately. It will be fried in from five to 
ten minutes. 

I give a second recipe, taken from Franca- 
telli’s Cookeiy Guide. It is for a fine-herb 
omelet. Break three eggs into a basin ; add a 
spoonful of cream, a small pat of butter broken 
into small pieces, a little chopped parsley and 
shallot, pepper and salt. Then put two ounces 
of fresh butter into the pan, and place on the 
stove-fire. While the butter melts, whip the 
eggs well till frothy; and as soon as the butter 
begins to fritter, pour the eggs into the pan, and 
stir the mixture. As the eggs appear to set and 
become firm, roll the omelet into the form of 
an oval cushion. Allow it to acquire a golden 
colour on one side, and then turn it out upon 
a dish. Pour a little gravy or half-glaze under 
it, and serve. 

From the Pytchley Cookery Book I quote the 
following variety in fine-herb omelets.—Mix 
three eggs, a teaspoon ful of mustard, two 
tablespoonfuls of cream, some chopped chives, 
parsley, and a teaspoonful of salt. Boil two 
and a half ounces of butter in a frying-pan; 
pour in the mixture, stirring and shaking it 
so that it may not catch. If in an omelet-pan, 
turn it over from the outside of the pan when 
set; if in a frying-pan, scrape it with a fork as 


soon as it catches into half of the pan ; and 
when the whole is set, let it stand a moment 
to brown, and then turn it into a hot dish. 
An omelet, tc be good, should be thick and 
soft. One generally sees it like a bad pan¬ 
cake. 

My next description of a sweet omelet is 
taken from Mary I-Iooper’s Everyday Meals. 
Omelette au Confiture. —Break three eggs into 
a basin, with a small pinch of salt, a teaspoon¬ 
ful of sifted sugar, three tablespoonfuls of milk, 
and a few drops of extract of vanilla, and beat 
up the whole together for four or five minutes. 
Have ready an ounce of fresh butter in an 
omelet-pan; when hot, and beginning to 
brown, pour in the mixture. Hold the pan 
still over the fire for half a minute, and then 
keep on stirring in the middle or at the edges 
with a silver fork. When beginuing to set 
over the whole surface, and to colour on the 
under side, shake the pan round and round ; 
then spread a tablespoonful of apricot preserve 
on it. Shake the pan, and slide half the 
omelet upon a dish ; with a jerk turn over the 
other half, so that the omelet may have the 
appearance of an oval golden-coloured cushion. 
It is better that the omelet should be lightly 
set, or even underdone on the inner side, than 
that it should be too much baked. 

A very modern indeed and up-to-date 
American recipe is as follows. Break four 
eggs into a bowl, give them a dozen beats ; 
add four tablespoonfuls of water, one of finely- 
chopped parsley, and a bit of butter the size of 
a walnut. Put an ounce of butter into a 
saucepan; when melted, turn in the eggs, 
shake, dust with pepper and salt, and when 
done, fold over and serve on a hot dish. In 
this recipe, the addition of water is new, and 
will, of course, make the omelet thinner. 

The various kinds of omelets that you can 
make are called in French, Omelette au naturel 
(plain), omelette aux fins herbes (parsley, etc.), 
omelette au lard (bacon), omelette aux rognons 
(kidneys), omelette aux legmnes (vegetables), 
omelette au fromage (cheese), omelette aux 
tomates (tomatoes), o?nelette au rhum (rum), 
omelette aux confitures (preserves), o?nelette 
aux crevettes (prawns or shrimps), o?nelelte aux 
champignons (mushrooms), oynelette pointes 
d'asperge (asparagus), omelette aux huitres 
(oysters), omelette au saumon (salmon), omelette 
au homard (lobster), omelette au poisson (fish), 
07nelette au jambon (ham). 

I daresay I have left out a few, although I 
have tried to remember them all for the sake 
of the practical cooks who read the articles in 
the “ G.O.P.,” and derive help from them. 

The methods of using the garnitures are 
different in nearly all the omelets. Omelette au 
Naturel is flavoured with pepper and salt, and 
not too much of the latter.— Aux Fins Herbes 
is flavoured with a heaped teaspoonful of finely- 
chopped-up parsley and half a teaspoonful of 
either shallots or chives, tarragon, chervil, 
thyme, marjoram, or mushrooms may also be 
used, if not considered too strong. —Au Lard 
or Jambo7t. Two small slices of bacon or ham 
are chopped up finely and added to the eggs, 
and tongue or corned beef may be added 
in the same way. The slices of bacon are 
much nicer if they are lightly fried before 
using.— Aux Rognons. The kidneys are cut 
into dice, and well fried before being used.— 
Aux Legwnes. The remains of cold cooked 
vegetables, cauliflower, peas, French beans, 
asparagus, and mushrooms cut into pieces and 
fried may be used, and a tablespoonful of 
cheese, grated finely, will improve the flavour.— 
Aux Fromage. Any grated cheese may be 
used, one large tablespoonful to three eggs 
being allowed. —Aux To7nates. Tomato sauce, 
or three or four tomatoes stewed with a little 
onion and made as thick as sauce. This 
mixture is poured over the top of the omelet 
before the half side is turned over. In France, 
the kidneys, vegetables, mushrooms and 


preserves are all put in the centre of the 
omelet in this way, and, indeed, with most of 
the garnitures as well.— Au Rhu77i. Sweet 
omelets are perhaps best when made by beat¬ 
ing the whites and the yolks separately, the 
former to a stiff froth, adding it to the latter. 
Sweeten slightly and flavour with a table¬ 
spoonful of rum. —Aux Confitures. In making 
these, the preserve is spread in a layer over the 
top while the omelet is still in the pan. The 
same is done with the salmon, lobster, fish, 
shrimps, and kidneys; indeed, with anything 
that can be stewed and prepared. The 
following is Soyer’s recipe for making the 
mixture for oysters, which may be applied to 
anything else. “ Take twelve middle-sized 
oysters and put them into a stew-pan with their 
own salt liquid. Add a tablespoonful of milk 
or cream, and give them a boil; then add half 
an ounce of butter in which you have mixed a 
saltspoonful of flour ; stir it in without break¬ 
ing the oysters; put it over the centre of the 
omelet; turn over the other side, and serve 
very hot.” There is immense room for inven¬ 
tion in the way of making omelets ; and if you 
can only make them yourself over a lamp, you 
will derive real pleasure and amusement from 
your essays in cookery. 

I have lately seen some of the most delightful 
small gas cooking-ranges, which can be affixed 
to any gas-jet in any room, not necessarily a 
kitchen; and they are quite unobtrusive 
enough to be put on a small table in a corner 
of the dining-room, and can be hired, I 
believe, from the companies. Now, not to 
speak of the wonderful economy of being able 
to make these small dishes yourself, which is 
very great, there is also the pleasant feeling 
engendered by the power of doing so. It is 
very pleasant to know that we can create 
something, which feeling may extend to either 
an omelet, a picture, or a poem. 

And now I must turn to the omelet question 
as viewed by vegetarians, who do not consider 
it at all needful to fry, or, rather, saute an 
omelet in a pan, but who still consider it an 
omelet when baked in a dish in the oven, the 
result being excellent. A kind of savoury pie 
is produced, which is intended to replace the 
meat-course. They may be also used cold as 
sandwiches, and slices of them are often fried 
brown, and a brown sauce poured over them. 

The following is taken from a well-known 
vegetarian cookery-book, and is called an 
omelet, though in reality it is a remarkably 
good savoury pie :—Four eggs, one ounce of 
butter, or one tablespoon ful of olive oil, two 
tablespoonfuls of breadcrumbs, one pint of 
haricot beans (boiled), half an ounce of parsley, 
half a teacupful of milk, salt and pepper. 
Steep, boil, and then mash the beans with the 
milk; rub them through a sieve or fine colander, 
and add the other ingredients. Pour the 
omelet into a buttered dish, and bake in a 
moderately hot oven for one hour. Serve with 
brown sauce. 

Another. Four eggs, one ounce of butter, 
two ounces of breadcrumbs, half an ounce each of 
flour and oatmeal, one or two mashed potatoes, 
one or two ounces of onions, half a teaspoonful 
of sage, half a teaspoonful of lemon, thyme and 
sweet maijoram mixed. Mix, pour into a 
buttered dish, and bake or steam for one hour. 

A Sweet Omelette .—Four eggs, one ounce of 
powdered sugar, a small tablespoonful of flour, 
a little finely-shredded lemon peel, one pint of 
thin cream or new milk. Pour the mixture 
into a buttered pan and bake in a very mode¬ 
rate oven for twenty minutes. Garnish with 
preserves. 

Omelets may be served with gravy, generally 
a thick brown one. In fact, ham, kidney, and 
fish omelets usually are thus served. Kidney 
omelet may be served with a fine-herb sauce. 
A plain omelet may also be served as aux 
tomates i by pouring over it a gill of thick 
tomato sauce, well flavoured and spiced. 
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CHAPTER V. 

MOURNING ATTIRE. 

“I WISH the wearing of mourning altogether 
was abolished,” said Beryl; “I do think it 
such a senseless custom.” 

“ It has been the custom to wear some sign 
of mourning from earliest ages,” I answered. 
“ The kind and colour indicative of mourning 
varies with different countries. I cannot agree 
with you, Beryl, about its being senseless, for I 
think it has its very obvious uses.” 

“ What are they ? ” inquired Beryl 
sceptically. 

“ When persons are in black, it is a sign that 
they have lost a relation or friend, and seclusion 
from society for a long or short time is taken 
for granted. Consequently they are not 
troubled with invitations, nor are they expected 
to mix in society for the time being. It ensures 
people respecting their grief, if they are feeling 
it, and not jarring upon them in many ways 
which would be inevitable if there was no out¬ 
ward sign. How would people know that 
they had lost any relation or friend if there was 
no change in their attire ? ” 

“ Yes, but, Clare, real mourning for a person 
one loved is such a heart-felt thing, and clothes 
can’t touch it one way or another.” 

“Some people may think so,” I answered. 
“ Others would not agree. I know when I lost 
my dear brother Ted, I was a girl at the time, 
and I hated the idea of taking off my black and 
lightening my mourning, as it seemed much 
more in keeping with my feelings to have it on. 
Of course I did not keep it on an unusual 
length of time, as it is always well to avoid 
singularity and eccentricity.” 

“ How are people to know exactly how long 
it is necessary to wear mourning ? ” asked 
Beryl. “ What are the recognised rules? ” 

“Mother wrote it down for me once,” I 
answered, «and she had copied it almost 
verbatim and adapted it from a well-known 
authority on the subject of etiquette.” 

Beryl took up the book and read as 
follows :—“ Court mourning when enjoined is 
imperative, the orders respecting which are 
minutely given from the Lord Chamberlain’s 
office and published in the official gazette; 
but these orders only apply to persons 
connected with the Court, or to persons 
attending Drawing-rooms, levees, courts, 
State balls, State concerts, etc. 

“ When the order for general mourning is 
given on the death of any member of the 
Royal family, the order applies to all, 
although it is optional whether the general 
public comply with it or not. 

“The regulation period for a widow to 
wear mourning is two years, crape being worn 
for a year and nine months, and black only for 
the last three months. Some people wear 
half-mourning for a couple of months after the 


two years. Many people dispense altogether 
with the widow’s cap and veil, but if worn 
it should not be removed before a year and 
a day 

“When crape is worn, lawn collars and 
cuffs also form part of the recognised attire. 
For a parent ten months of black, two 
months half-mourning is worn, or else twelve 
months of black, no half-mourning being 
worn at all. During the first six months it 
is not correct to wear linen collar and cuffs, 
but after six weeks jet ornaments are 
permissible, but gold ornaments are not worn 
before six months have elapsed. 

“ The period of mourning for a step-mother 
varies. If the step-mother has really taken the 
place of a mother, the mourning should be 
twelve months, otherwise six months suffices. 
If the step-children are married or do not live 
at home, lighter mourning for a shorter time 
may be worn. Six months is the longest 
time of mourning for a brother or sister and 
four months the shortest. 

“ When mourning is worn for six months, 
black should be worn for five months, half¬ 
mourning for one month, and gold only after 
two months. 

“ A wife mourns for husband’s relations as 
for her own. Nine months’ mourning is 
correct for a grandparent, but six months only 
is quite permissible. Black is worn for six 
months and half-mourning for three months 
in the first instance, and during the shorter 
period black is worn throughout the six 
months. Three months is the usual time to 
wear mourning for an uncle or an aunt, but 
six weeks is recognised as right, should the 
shorter period be preferred. For an uncle or 
an aunt by marriage six weeks’ black, during 
which time jet can be worn, is correct. For a 
first cousin a month or six weeks, and for a 
second cousin three weeks. 

“ Complimentary mourning is worn for 
connections.” 

“I like to know all these things,” said 
Beryl, “and I shall copy this all out if you 
will let me do so, though indeed I trust I may 
not need myself to think about mourning. I 
called at the Nashlys’ last week; you know 
Colonel Nashly died lately. I see the 
servants are in mourning; is that usual ? ” 

“Yes, and the servants should wear it as 
long as the family are wearing black.” 

“I once heard that it was the custom to 
wear black when calling on a family in deep 
mourning ; is that the case or not ? ” 

“It used to be the fashion,” I answered, 
“ but it is not so now. All the same I think 
that one’s own sense of the fitness of things 
would induce one to wear dark or at least not 
smart or showy attire when calling on people 
in deep mourning.” 

“Yes, I understand,” said Beryl. “Mrs. 
Nashly seemed pleased at my note. I am 


so glad I asked you if I should write to her or 
not. I did exactly as you said. I got paper 
with a narrow black edge, and I just told her 
quite simply how very sorry I was for her and 
I did not touch upon any other subject in the 
note.” 

“I am very glad my advice was of use, 
Beryl. I think letters or notes of condolence 
are often difficult to write unless one tries to 
put oneself into another person’s place and 
endeavours to see the loss from their point of 
view.” 

“I waited to call until Mrs. Nashly sent a 
card, as she did the week before last.” 

“ That was right. I got her card loo with 
‘ Thanks for kind inquiries ’ on it.” 

“Don’t people sometimes have regular 
cards which they only fill up with their 
names?” inquired Beryl. “Now this was 
only a visiting-card.” 

“ Yes, the Nashlys live very quietly and 
know very few people,” I said, “ and so I 
suppose Mrs. Nashly thought that her own 
cards would do. It is quite optional and 
people can please themselves about it.” 

“ About being secluded from society, Clare, 
what length of time is that necessary ? ” 

“ It is difficult to make a hard and fast rule 
about it,” I answered, “and I think at the 
end of that note-book where you found the 
times of mourning you will also find some¬ 
thing about that copied out. I am going to 
send the book to a girl I know who has only 
just married and she really had only left 
school six months, and she begged me to give 
her some hints. I have written down odds 
and ends on the subject of etiquette, but that 
bit I copied.” 

Beryl read: “A widow is not expected to 
enter society under twelve months, and during 
that time she should neither accept invitations 
nor issue them. Her visiting should be 
confined to her relations and intimate friends. 
After twelve months she should commence 
gradually to enter into society, but balls and 
dances should be avoided. 

“ For a daughter mourning for a parent the 
period of seclusion is two months, as far as 
general society is concerned. For a son or 
daughter the period of seclusion of a parent 
is the same as is that of a daughter for a 
parent. For a brother or sister the period of 
seclusion is one month to six weeks. For 
grandparents the period of seclusion is from 
three weeks to a month. For an uncle or 
aunt the period is a fortnight to three weeks. 

“ For all other periods of mourning 
seclusion from society is not considered 
requisite.” 

(To be continued .) 
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SUN AND SHOWER. 

A HARVEST SONG. 


By JESSIE M. E. SAXRY. 


With glad hearts uplifted 
By a grateful strain, 

Home we bear in autumn 
Ripened fruit and grain; 
Joyfully we garner 

Harvest’s golden dower, 
Thanking God our Father 
For His sun and shower. 

Vain had been our tillage, 
Fruitless had we flung 
Seed into the furrow 
When the j^ear was young; 
Waste had been our weeding, 
Every hope had died, 

Had the heavens their radiance 
And their cloud denied. 


Springtime’s toil and trouble 
All had been in vain, 

Had the quickening sunshine 
Come without the rain; 
And no harvest treasure 
Had at last been ours 
If the light had lingered 
Long behind the showers. 

So with Life. Its autumn 
Never could be blest 
By a gracious harvest, 

By reward and rest, 

Did not grief and pleasure, 
Did not joy and pain 
Nurse our hopes together 
Like the sun and rain. 


RODDIE. 

By AMY IRVINE. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE IMPOSITION OF RODDIE. 

“ There —I’ve brought him home, and you’ll 
have to look after him. It’s a pretty kettle of 
fish, a pretty kettle of fish ! ” 

Dr. Gray fussed and fumed, and his daugh¬ 
ter stood and stared at him. Her indignation 
deprived her of the power of retort. 

The object of all this consternation stood in 
the doorway, a boy of about six years old, 
looking rather sulky at this moment, for 
Roddie .Puxley never enjoyed a visit to his 
grandfather’s establishment, and this one had 
been forced on him for reasons he was too 
young to understand. All he knew was that 
grandpapa had literally torn him away from 
his mother, who was crying (as the boy knew 
perfectly well, although she kept her face 
averted), and that his father had stood 
silently witnessing, and had not come to the 
rescue. Nothing could have been done to him 
more objectionable—and he had never before 
been here without father or mother to fight his 
battles with Aunt Ellen, and cover his retreats 
from grandpapa. 

“What has happened?” Ellen at length 
found voice to ask. 

“Just what I have always expected,” 
shouted the doctor. “If they will live in 
that unhealthy, tumble-down, leaky old house, 
they must take the consequences. I’ve talked 
myself hoarse to Roger about it again and 
again. He’s obstinately determined to brazen 
it out, and he’ll never be content till he’s killed 


the lot of them. He’s got no more sense than 
a hippopotamus! ” 

“ What has happened ?” asked Ellen again, 
and now her voice rose to the pitch of 
indignation. “I’m not going to look after 
that spoilt child, and so I tell you plainly.” 

“ I’m veiy much afraid that you’ll have to,” 
returned her father. “His nurse is down 
with fever, and Agatha, instead of sending 
her packing to the fever hospital, has kept 
her till it’s too late to think of moving her. 
She’s got some sentimental idea that as in a 
manner it’s her fault and Roger’s that the 
girl fell ill, it’s their duty to nurse her 
through it.” 

“And to impose Roddie upon us in the 
meantime,” added Ellen. 

“It was my doing—that,” confessed the 
doctor. “ I could not let him run the risk of 
another illness. I told them that they ought 
to be glad to be rid of him for a time, and 
thankful to think that he’d get into hands 
a little less feeble than theirs. If you dare 
to disobey me while you’re here, sir, you’ll 
know what I mean.” And the doctor 
wheeled round and shook his fist at his 
grandson. 

“I don’t love you,” returned Roddie. 

“ Humph ! A good beginning ! Never 
mind ! What I want is your obedience, and 
not your love. Listen to me—you are never 
to come near the surgery, or to touch one of 
my instruments. D’ye hear ? Now go with 
your Aunt Ellen, and mind your manners— 
with her.” The doctor indulged in a little 


chuckle. He knew that Roddie would not 
have too good a time with his aunt. 

“ It is too bad—it is outrageous,” said 
Ellen, seizing Roddie’s hand, “and it was 
perfectly unnecessary to do it. Father’s 
getting regularly fussy about infection. If 
people are intended to have fevers and 
illnesses, they’ll have them, and children 
ought to get their complaints at home, instead 
of coming to other people’s houses to have 
them. Of course he’ll have the fever too, 
whatever it is ; he always catches everything— 
that’s one of his spiteful tricks.” 

“What in the world are you spouting, 
Nell ? ” 

Her oration was delivered at the dining¬ 
room door, for the edification of her brother 
Paul, and she now thrust Roddie in before 
her, and in high-pitched tones explained the 
imposition, adding many comments of hei 
own upon the disgraceful vay their sister had 
brought up this only child, and the nuisance 
it was to have him on her hands just when she 
was so particularly busy. 

“ You’re always that, my dear,” quoth her 
brother; “ I never knew you anything else.” 

“I am not a naughty boy at all,” said 
Roddie, “ I’m a very good boy—very good 
indeed.” 

“Ah, yes,” assented his uncle, “we are all 
lost in astonishment at your manifold per¬ 
fections, my son, and we trust that you will 
try to put up with us, and will condescend to 
forgive us if we offend you, and will occasion¬ 
ally indulge in a little natural conduct, for fear 
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of your health. A boy so angelically good 
cannot be well.” 

Roddie’s eyes blazed. 

“You’re laughin’ at me, Uncle Paul.” 

“ Laughing at you—what next ? Ellen, I 
call you to witness. Is there the shadow of a 
smile on my solemn countenance ? ” 

“ You’re laughin’ all the same,” asserted 
Roddie, and then his lips trembled. 

“ Never mind, Roddie,” said his uncle, 
“ you laugh back at me.” 

The sunshine suddenly broke over the boy’s 
troubled face, and his uncle patted him on the 
head. 

“ He isn’t such a bad little chap,” he said, 
glancing at his sister. “ Perhaps we’ll be able 
to get him into order.” 

“He’ll find that here he has to obey orders,” 
snapped Ellen. 

“I never unobey orders,” said Roddie. 
“I’m a very good boy.” 

“ Then see that you keep out of the 
surgery,” returned his aunt, “and don’t you 
dare to go into the drawing-room.” 

“ Or venture to poke your nose in here 
either,” added his uncle. “ I spend a good 
deal of time in here, you see.” 

“ I won’t have you in the kitchen—do you 
hear, Roddie ? ” 

“ Where may I go ? ” asked the boy. 

Ellen flushed scarlet with annoyance, for 
her brother was looking quizzically at her. 

“ In this house,” he said, “ it is a rule that 
little boys shall be heard and not seen. You 
cannot possibly go anywhere without disobey¬ 
ing orders, Roddie.” 

“Then I don’t know what to do,” said the 
child, looking troubled, and taking it all in 
earnest. 

“You have not got to do anything—that’s 
just it,” continued his uncle, “because if you 
do, you are certain to do wrong, and if you 
do wrong, you’ll be spanked, and if you are 
spanked, you’ll cry, and then you’ll get 
spanked harder, and cry more, and the more 
you cry, the harder you’ll be spanked.” 

“I shall hit back,” said Roddie, “because 
it isn’t fair.” 

“Yes,” said his uncle, “you are a good 
little boy.” 

“ Do tiy not to be silly,” put in Ellen. 


At this moment the doctor burst into the 
room. 

“Have you told Roddie that he’s never to 
go beyond the gate ? ” he asked. 

“No,” said Paul, “ we hadn’t got as far as 
the gate, we’ve only forbidden him the house.” 

This was said in an aside, half to his sister, 
and half to the bewildered child. 

“Listen to me, Roddie,” thundered the 
doctor. “ While you are here, you are never to 
go outside the garden gate. The whole 
village is teeming with fever, and I won’t allow 
you to run the slightest risk. Ellen, see that 
he obeys.” With that he disappeared as 
quickly as he had come. 

“Please, miss, there’s a little girl wants to 
speak to you,” said the housemaid, “ at the 
door.” 

Ellen was rather glad to escape; she was 
thoroughly upset, and Paul’s raillery by no 
means soothed her temper, while every word 
of Roddie’s angered her yet more. Ellen had 
no patience with children ; they were always 
tiresome and in mischief when with her, and 
she concluded that that was their normal 
condition. 

The little girl at the door looked rather 
scared as the flushed face appeared, and Ellen 
asked her sharply what she wanted. It was a 
mumbled answer, but Ellen understood that 
someone was down at the garden gate asking 
to see her. At first she was inclined to 
refuse such a curious request, but curiosity 
overpowered her, and she merely dismissed 
the young messenger, and kept the suppliant 
waiting a little while at the gate before conde¬ 
scending to grant the interview. Then she 
put on her hat and sauntered down, doing her 
best to look as if she had been going out 
anyhow. 

As she turned the bend in the drive and 
looked up, she was startled to see that it was 
her own sister, Agatha, standing outside, with 
clasped hands and tear-drowned eyes. 

“Ellen, Ellen, is there really any fear?” 
began Agatha. “ We isolated nurse, and 
Roddie has not been near her.” 

“ I understand that you’ve been nursing 
her,” sharply returned Ellen, “and at the 
same time have been attending to Roddie. 
Of course there’s fear. Really, you and 


Roger are nothing but a pair of babies. You 
don’t understand the first principles of infec¬ 
tion. What you ought to have done was to 
send that girl to the fever hospital. But if 
you will live down in the slums-” 

“We cannot help it,” pleaded Agatha. 
“We cannot afford another house so large, and 
with a bit of garden for Roddie to play in, 
and Roger’s work is there.” 

“Very well,” snapped Ellen, “then stay 
there and get fevers, but I don’t see why we 
should have the bother, all the same.” 

“ Oh, you will be kind to Roddie—to my 
poor little darling, Ellen ? He will be so lonely 
away from us, and Roger says it won’t do 
even to see him, as it would only make him 
miserable. You will be kind to him, Ellen 
dear? ” 

“ I’ll see that he obeys me,” returned 
Ellen, “ and if he doesn’t, I’ll punish him 
well.” 

“ He is such a dear little fellow,” pleaded 
the young mother, “and so very sensitive. 
Oh, Ellen, Ellen, you will be kind to him, 
won’t you, dear ? And if he frets for me, 
you’ll comfort him, won’t you ? ” 

“Be satisfied,” said the elder sister, “he 
won’t fret—he’d better not,” she added, 
under her breath. 

“ There isn’t really any fear that he’ll catch 
the fever too ? ” persisted Agatha. 

“ There is—every fear. There’s not the 
shadow of a doubt about it.” 

“ Oh, you’re only teasing me,” sighed 
Agatha. “ I know it. You and Paul are very 
fond of teasing. But you do not know what 
it is to have a little child of your own, Ellen, 
or you’d have some pity for me now. You do 
not know.” 

“ I’m thankful to say I don’t,” said Ellen, 
“ for if the possession of a child produces such 
deplorable folly, I’m better without the 
experience. Go back to your ridiculous duty 
of nursing a maid, I can’t stay here chattering, 
Roddie will be in mischief, and I’m so busy I 
hardly know where to turn.” 

Agatha shrank, and then she went away 
without another word, and Ellen angrily 
smothered a feeling of compunction that bid 
fair to master her. 

(To be continued.) 


SOME HEALTHFUL EMPLOYMENTS FOR GIRLS. 


By W. GORDON STABLES, M.D., C.M., R.N. (“MEDICUS”). 



F I did not feel con¬ 
vinced that this 
paper of mine 
would appeal to 
many, I should not 
be writing it to¬ 
day. It is still 
early summer, and I 
might be putting the 
finishing touches to my 
caravan decorations, as 
I am, in a few days, 
starting on a tour to the 
very far north. In fitting 
out a caravan like mine, 
there are far more 
minutiae to be con¬ 
sidered than you may 
imagine. Such a house upon wheels is one’s 
home for long months by day and night, and 
even needles and pins and little pearl-buttons 
must not be forgotten. It is the littles that 
help to make the “mickles,” and by the 
mickles I mean comfort and happiness. Now, 
during this summer and autumn cruise, with 
the exception of my coachman and valet, who 


sleep at the inns where my nags are stabled, I 
shall be all alone. Not even a little daughter 
or niece shall penetrate with me into Scottish 
wilds, only my beautiful St. Bernard, Fair 
Helen of Troy; so this poor little gipsy boy 
will have to sew on his own little buttons and 
mend his own stockings. This last is good 
fun if one has the darning-needles threaded, 
and I can always rely upon the kindness of 
lady visitors to do that for me. I can thread 
ordinary needles with cotton, but wool is 
wicked, and won’t go through. 

We, the “ G.O.P.,” I mean, have a very 
large circulation among all classes of the 
community. I need hardly tell you that, but 
we are read even in the highest circles, not 
only as regards wealth, but nobility. That, 
too, you may well believe, and I’m sure you 
will not be surprised to learn that our bonnie 
magazine graces the tables of Royalty itself. 
I learned this while visiting Braemar and 
Balmoral in my “ Wanderer.” 

Well, now, many who read this article do 
not require to take up any kind of employment 
for the sake of filthy lucre. This goes without 
saying, but they ought to do so in order to 


retain health and the beauty and freshness of 
girlhood. On the other hand, some of you may 
not object to earn a little pocket-money by your 
fancy or fad, for this comes in wonderfully 
handy sometimes, even when “ biking,” and 
you get tired if you have no monetary allow¬ 
ance and have to beg pater or mater for 
every shilling or half-crown. Oh, I can 
assure you that independence is a glorious 
thing! 

But as regards the particular kind of fancy 
to adopt, much will depend upon your sur¬ 
roundings, and upon whether you live in the 
country or in town. In any case, however, 
the employment should take you out-of-doors 
as much as possible. Let me mention a few, 
then, just as they come to mind. There is 
growing here in my orchard a very large 
cherry tree—red hearts. It is called the 
starlings’ tree, because they get all the fruit. 
Yesterday a swarm of bees settled there. I 
myself have no time to keep these busy insects. 
But if living in the country or suburbs you 
might improve the shining hour by doing so. 
It is a most healthful, interesting, and enjoy¬ 
able fancy, and there is money in it. But I 
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must inform you that bees need a good deal 
of attention, especially in winter, so I advise 
you to buy a book and study their tricks and 
their manners, and all about swarming, honey¬ 
making and honey-taking, sleeps, supers, feed¬ 
ing, etc. 

Bees are very charming to watch and study. 
Moreover, you need have not the slightest fear 
of them, for they soon come to know their 
owner, and do not get angry with her even in 
swarming-time. 

The heather-honey is the best. This the 
bees can only gather if they are near to mocw- 
lands in autumn. The next best is clover- 
honey, or that gathered from a mixture of wild 
flowers. 

The sleeps should be placed in a well- 
sheltered, cosy, sunny part of the garden. 
Bees like to have their immediate surroundings 
pretty, for they are lured by beautiful colours, 
so have a nice little enclosed garden about 
their straw homes or hives, with flowers to suit 
each season. Primroses and auriculas and 
forget-me-nots look nice, and the bees love 
them. So they do foxgloves, and many other 
old-fashioned flowers that are very easily 
cultivated. 

Next, as to gardening itself. I believe I 
have several times recommended this as a most 
healthful employment. If you are a country 
girl of any age betwixt sixteen and sixty, try 
then to get a garden. Do not attempt any¬ 
thing extensive at first. You will find a cheap 
handbook better far than a large learned 
treatise on gardening, for this last is very 
puzzling to a beginner. Well, whether you 
go in for flowers or vegetables, or a little of 
both, they will need daily attention. The 
first thing to be done in late autumn is to have 
the ground deeply dug, and some months after 
it should be very well manured and dug again. 
This is too rough work for your pretty hands, 
so have it done for you. But all the rest you 
can do yourself. I can only give you a hint or 
two here. Do not try too much, then. Over¬ 
crowding is fatal to the life and the health of 
plants. All growing things must have space 
around them, space for air and sunshine, 
the more the better, and remember that 
even the breath of one flower or bush may 
kill a plant of a different species if too 
near. Plants crowded together are not only 
unable to expand their roots and leaves 
properly and benefit by the sunshine, but they 
are deprived of exercise. That is, the wind 
cannot wave them about enough, and thus 
lure up the sap. 

Your garden-tools may be light and tiny, 
but they should be good. Learn to use the 
rake properly. The surface of a bed or border 
should be as level as a billiard-table, and not 
a clod one quarter of an inch in diameter should 
be left unbroken. Yet some girl-gardeners 
leave their beds in a shockingly untidy condi¬ 
tion, as if hens had been scraping over them. 
Be tidy, then; be clean, too. War upon 
weeds must be your motto. A weed is a 
plant out of place. Of course there are the 
ordinary indigenous weeds, but even a potato, 
for instance, though a very nice person among 
his fellows, is a weed if he pokes his haulm up 
through your flower-beds. 

Keep the ground always loose ; water well 
at sunset in dry weather; trim obstreperous 
plants, but do not cut unkindly, for nature 
must have its way. Wear gloves when 
gardening. 

Well, I claim for this fancy that it will not 


only plant health on their cheeks and lips, but 
soften and mould your heart as well. 

“ God the first garden made, the first city 
Cain.” 

* * * * 

But in a garden you stand side by side with 
nature ; and if there be anything spiritual at 
all about you, any love for the beautiful, any 
romance, it will not be flowers alone you shall 
study here, but all the beauties of insect life, 
all the ways and manners of even the tiniest 
creature that creeps or flies will soon become 
known to you, and from these your thoughts 
must rise to heaven. And many a lesson 
God’s tiniest creatures can teach us. Nay, 
more, they tend to make us more humble. 
For the Father careth for all, and has given 
them reason so that they are able to feed, to 
shelter, and to defend themselves and their 
offspring, often in ways that are quite mar¬ 
vellous. Besides, mind you, that in studying 
and admiring creations, you are positively 
worshipping the Creator. 

“ He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 

For the dear God who loveth us, 

He made and loves them all.” 

Well, but gardening may be made to pay. 
Flowers hardly pay for cultivation, it is true, so 
many being imported, but your girl gardener 
may grow flower-seeds, especially annuals. 
This is a fancy which I take to myself the 
credit of introducing. Flowers for seed must 
be sown in drills, with a view not only to 
beauty of effect, but to freedom in gathering 
the seeds. These drills must be most carefully 
tended, watered and weeded, and staked in 
autumn if need be. A dry day must be chosen 
to pick the seeds, which, after being taken 
from the pods, should be picked over and 
dried further in the sun. They are then 
ready to store, and packet, and if advertised 
in, say, the Exchange and Mart in January as 
country-grown fresh last year’s seeds, they 
will sell readily. For all know, or should 
know, that the flower seeds bought in shops 
are a mixture of old with new. 

* * * * 

I now come to a different kind of healthful 
fancy, namely, pigeons. I daresay some of 
my articles on this subject, which I wrote for 
the Boy's Own Paper , are still to be had, and 
in one of these I gave special advice about the 
building of a garden pigeonry. 

Well, my gentle readers, if you have got 
the taste and your brother has time and tools, 
between the two of you a very pretty place 
could soon be run up. There would be the 
house itself of wood with a felted roof and a 
biggish window—for birds must have light— 
the walls covered outside with virgin cork or 
elm-bark; the large aviary in front with 
flowers therein, chairs and a table at which 
to write or read, and where your pet pigeons 
could make themselves at home, and sing their 
mournful songs in spring, while the greenery 
of the trailing wild convolvulus sheltered you 
and them from too much sun. If a pretty 
kitten were trained to dwell here, rats and 
mice would never have a show. 

Tumbler pigeons are the best to begin with, 
and how delightful it is to see them out for a 
fly. But after gaining experience by keeping 
these, or proud pouters or fantails, you might 
go on to the more fancy breeds, and if only 
you could gain prizes at shows, there is money 
to be made by them. 
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Perhaps, however, the Belgian voyagers— 
or earner pigeons as they are sometimes called, 
though they are not the show carrier—might 
be your fancy, and a very pretty and useful 
one it is. I wish I had space to tell you all 
the story of these birds, their breeding and 
keeping, and their utility to mankind, both in 
peace and in war ; some day I may. Mean¬ 
while I only beg to suggest that a few of my 
girl readers who desire a pleasant recreative 
fad should take to homers. It is surprising 
how little is known about these feathered 
postmen. There are some who believe that 
they can be despatched anywhere and do any¬ 
thing ; for example, that they may be lent 
indiscriminately to friends or neighbours and 
do work for them. This is a mistake. They 
will work for their owners and them alone. 
They are homing pigeons, and will find their 
way back to their lofts from places hundreds 
of miles away, to which they have been 
taken. 

Another mistake made is believing that they 
need no training. For you must give them 
short journeys, that may be measured by yards, 
to begin with, and gradually these homeward- 
bound flights may be increased to miles, then 
to many, many miles. 

You mount your bike, and with a pigeon in 
a basket ride off. It does not matter much 
how far if the bird is well trained. You throw 
him high in air, and, after a preliminary flight, 
he will start straight away bearing your mes¬ 
sage in a quill. When he reaches his loft he 
enters through a little swing door, and this 
communicates by means of an electric bell 
with those indoors, and soon the feathered 
postman is relieved of his letter. You may 
therefore easily conceive how useful these 
homers are, even in private life, for they far 
outstrip the speed of even a postal train. 

But the keeping of pets of different kinds is 
a most interesting and healthful employment, 
and instructive to the mind. 

Dogs rank first of all pet fancies. There is 
now a lady’s kennel association to which you 
might belong. It holds its own shows, 
appoints its own judges, and so on and so 
forth. Why, it even has its own journal or 
magazine. 

Cats rank next and are equally favoured. 

Then come canaries. 

Then foreign birds. 

Then minor pets. These latter are very 
amusing and curious, and as a fancy they are 
not enough studied. 

Minor pets that I have had myself and 
whose stories I have written in books and 
magazines—all from the life—are squirrels, 
flying foxes, mongooses, lizards of various 
kinds, including the marvellous chameleons, 
rats—white and piebald—mice, ditto, tamed 
wild rats and tamed wild mice, the daft, droll 
jerboa, hedgehogs, toads, gigantic spiders 
and beetles. Of course, this is not half 
my list. And as for major pets, I have 
had some “ terrors ” in my time, and con¬ 
cerning them I may tell you more another 
day. 

But there are many fancies and employ¬ 
ments for girls that I have not had space even 
to mention. Let this paper be, therefore, 
considered merely suggestive. It will do 
much good, however, if it only opens the eyes 
of a few of my readers to the fact that 
pleasant employment of spare time means 
health, and idleness means poverty of mind 
and body both. 
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CONCERNING SOME SMALL BAGS. 


By Mrs. JEROME MERCIER. 


It has been said that the first step towards 
civilisation is the acquisition of a pocket. If 
so, our great-great-grandmothers dropped 
civilisation when they wore garments so scanty 
that a pocket was out of the question ; but, to 
make up for the loss, they adopted the use of 
certain small bags known as reticules, whereof 
more anon. Dear to their hearts were these 
little receptacles for the handkerchief, the 
netted silk purse, the smelling-bottle so neces¬ 
sary for ladies who thought it modish and 
elegant to swoon or have the vapours at every 
domestic crisis. They adorned the bags with 
ingenuity and industry, and sometimes with 
real taste. They tied them up with long 
ribands and beautiful bows, and they held 
them on their mittened arms with a grace 


Miss Amelia titters, or perhaps says, “ Oh, 
fie ! ” and so the little tinkling conversation 
ripples on—nothing in itself, yet conveying 
all that Sir Simon and Amelia mean to say, 
by dint of ogles and simpers and discreet 
sighs. 

I have before me a collection of these bags, 
handed down in lavender in the stores of 
various ancestresses. Some have an odour of 
attar of roses, or a fading breath of some 
aromatic oriental perfume from having lain 
among cashmere shawls. They must have 
been very pretty in their day, but are tarnished 
and discoloured now. One is of violet velvet, 
with a wreath of flowerets worked in tiny 
vesica-shaped flakes snipped from fish-scales, 
and sewn on with silver thread, which thread 


BEAD BAG WITH GILT CLASP. KNITTED SILK BAG WITH GOLD BEADS. CROSS-STITCH BAG. 

“EMANCIPATION BAG. 


hardly second to that with which a Spanish 
lady holds her fan. Do but look at an illus¬ 
tration in one of the old editions of Jane 
Austen or even Maria Edgeworth, and you 
will see how daintily they do it. The name 
of the bag, too, lent itself to a graceful 
hilarity; it was conveniently called “ a ridi¬ 
cule” by the less educated classes, and so 
the better bred had always an easy joke to 
hand. “ Miss Amelia has left her ridicule 
behind her,” says Sir Simon (their jokes were 
always in italics in those days); “ ah, there is 
nothing ridiculous about Miss Amelia.” 

“La, sir,” replies Miss Amelia, simpering 
behind her taper fingers, the little one ele¬ 
gantly stuck out; “ La, sir! I vow you are 
vastly complimentary and amusing.” 

“Why, madam,” replies Sir Simon, “merely 
to look at Miss Amelia were able to inspire 
with compliments the most obtuse and un¬ 
lettered person.” 


executes divers flourishes and tendrils around 
the pearly blossoms. Here is a ribbon-work 
bag of the style now revived; also a cross- 
stitch and satin bag. Another is worked in 
silks in tent-stitch in the Macdonald tartan, 
and was the labour of my Macdonald great¬ 
grandmother. Another recalls the time when 
Wilberforce and Clarkson were moving all 
hearts to set free the poor negro slaves, and 
tender women used even these trifles to stir 
up their friends to sympathy with the move¬ 
ment. This is a white satin bag—ah, how 
yellow with age !—on which is finely drawn in 
Indian ink a picture of a negro woman mourn¬ 
ing over her dying child, and on the reverse it 
is written : “ Negro woman, who sittest pining 
in captivity, and weepest over thy sick child, 
though no one seeth thee, God seeth thee; 
though no one pitieth thee, God pitieth thee: 
raise thy weeping eyes and stand up and call 
upon Him from amidst thy bonds, for assuredly 


He will hear thee.” Such reticules as these 
were called “ Emancipation Bags.” 

But here is something that recalls a longer 
stoiy to my mind. It shows the etymology of 
the word “ reticule,” in the first place, being 
an honest reticulum , or little net. It is made 
of crimson floss silk, finely netted, and lined 
with white satin. But it is no longer a bag— 
it has been converted to another use; and 
hereby hangs a little story of seventy years 
ago. 

My mother and her sister were two good 
little girls, Susan and Jane, or rather, Susan 
was veiy good and minded her book and 
sewed her white seam like a little gentle¬ 
woman, but Jane was frisky, and did many 
naughty things which met with condign 
punishment, just like the bad 
girls in the little story-books 
on “Virtue Rewarded.” She 
was pinned to her school¬ 
mistress’s apron, and even so, 
contrived to stick a pin into 
the child on the form before 
her. She came into the room 
when the maid was cleaning 
the mirror with soft-soap, 
and, under the impression 
that it was the insides of figs, 
she stuffed a handful into her 
mouth and, with both hands 
full of the forbidden delicacy, 
rushed from the room to enjoy 
her prey, or “dree her weird,” 
in secret. Poor little Jane! 
She is the dearest of old 
ladies now, with a merry 
twinkle in her dark eyes and 
a bit of fun ever ready. 

Well, one day, when Susan 
and Jane were with their 
parents in lodgings in London, 
it so chanced that just above 
their parlour was that of a 
French marquise, and as they 
went up to bed they were 
apt to peep into the room 
and admire the pretty things 
it contained. One day the 
little marquise stepped to the 
door, with her white hair 
drawn back, and her gold- 
handled stick in her hand. 
Jane put her finger in her 
mouth, but Susan made a 
pretty curtsey. 

“Come in, my little dears,” 
said the French lady, “and 
see what I have got for 
you.” 

So they went in; ancl when they came out 
they were the richer by this pretty crimson 
reticule (which was Susan’s) and a green and 
white china cup and saucer (which were 
Jane’s). 

That was a lucky week for the little girls, 
for, as it chanced, not three days later, during 
a sad, sad wet morning, when the pouring 
rain had deprived them of an anticipated visit 
to the Thames Tunnel, and they were drearily 
watching the drops running down the pane, a 
ring at the bell was followed by the entry of a 
servant with two large parcels, sent by a kind 
friend “ for Miss Susan and Miss Jane.” One 
was a big doll wrapped in silver paper, and 
the other contained a delightful organ, with 
wooden pipes full twelve inches high, and a 
little wooden man who doubled himself up 
and jerkily turned a handle when so impelled 
from behind; and, as he turned, ever and 
anon came forth tinkling music. Ah, how 




ODDS AND ENDS. 


the little girls rejoiced, and how the raindrops 
became radiant all at once as though they 
were part of a veritable rainbow, for the sun 
of innocent delight was shining on them ! 
Forthwith Susan proposed a lovely game. 
Jane would play her organ, which, of course, 
would make it Church without any difficulty, 
and Susan would bring her new little wax 
daughter to the service. 

“But she can’t come to church without 
any clothes ! ” objected Jane. 

Here was a difficulty! But it was soon 


the feathered hat, for that was lost on a most 
auspicious occasion. Little did Dolly or 
Dolly’s small mistress imagine the honours in 
store for them. Ramsgate was very fashion¬ 
able at that time; many smart little girls 
were paddling on the shore or in the little 
pools with Susan and Jane, and among these 
little girls was one for whom Fate had great 
things prepared. The little Princess Victoria 
was there with her handsome mother, the 
Duchess of Kent. 

One morning—a date ever cherished in the 
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Jane’s tongue and the little crab were alike 
rescued by mamma, a gentle, dignified lady, 
with a sweet little girl holding her hand, came 
along the beach, and, hearing a child’s cry, 
drew near to know what was the matter. She 
heard the story with a smile; the hat was 
forgotten in the interest of the little stranger’s 
company, and floated serenely on the pool 
with its swan feather sticking up like a sail. 
The lady inquired about Susan’s ankles, and 
the little girl with her smiled and spoke 
sweetly, and there was a never-to-be-forgotten 
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solved. Dolly was tied up in the red bag and 
so was ready for the ceremony, and was 
conducted thither in triumph. 

Presently it was resolved to make a move 
to Ramsgate, as Susan’s ankles were weak 
and needed sea-bathing. Dolly must be 
dressed before the journey, and dressed she 
was in the red bag, with its satin lining con¬ 
verted into a pretty skirt; a bodice of white 
satin was added and a satin hat, with a swan’s 
feather picked up beside the Serpentine, and 
so she went to Ramsgate. She lies before 
me now, clad in the red netting, but not in 


memory of Susan to her long life’s end—one 
morning the sisters were on the shore. Things 
had begun ill, for Jane, fishing tiny crabs out 
of the pools, had put one in her mouth to see 
what raw crab tasted like, and Mr. Crab, 
having a mind to know what raw little girl 
tasted like, pinched hold of her tongue firmly 
with his small but piercing nippers. Jane 
fled howling to her mamma, Susan jumped 
and screamed. With the jump, Dolly’s hat 
fell off into a salt-water pool in which Susan 
was dabbling her weak little ankles, and all 
was sorrow and catastrophe. But before 


quarter of an hour of gracious intercourse, and 
then the lady turned to go. But before she 
went, she said— 

“Dear little girl! Kiss her, Victoria.” 
And the little Lady Victoria bent down and 
gently kissed the quiet little Susan, and thus 
for ever kindled in her heart the most loyal 
and enduring passion for her Sovereign. Bom 
in one year, meeting that once, they each 
went on her way—one to great dignity, the 
other to a simple life; but the old doll, 
named Victoria, was thenceforth a sign and 
memorial of a most happy meeting. 


The cleverness of the postal authorities, not 
only in deciphering difficult hand-writing, but 
in delivering oddly-addressed letters to the 
people for whom they are intended, has fre¬ 
quently been the subject of remark. The 
post offices of France, England and Germany 
have recently solved what was practically a 
puzzle. A short time ago a letter arrived in 
Paris from a distant province addressed 

“M. M. X. 

“ Requires no boiling, made in Germany, 

“ No. 1 Rice Starch.” 

It had been written by a French labourer’s 
wife, who had apparently seen an advertise¬ 
ment relating to starch in English. She 
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thought, “ Requires no boiling, made in 
Germany ” was the address of the makers, 
“ No. 1 Rice Starch ” being the town in 
which it was made. The French post office 
sent this letter to London, whence it was 
despatched to Germany, where, after many 
wanderings, it eventually reached its destina¬ 
tion—a small firm of starch-makers in a far¬ 
away provincial town. 

“ Life is too short to waste in critic peep 
or cynic bark, 

Quarrel or reprimand; ’twill soon be 
dark ; 

Up—mind thine own aim, and God speed 
the mark.” — Emerson. 


The senses of taste, sight and hearing are 
generally associated entirely with their own 
particular organs, the tongue, the eyes and the 
ears. But each of our senses is governed 
from a centre in the brain, and if that part ot 
the brain in which the power of speech resides 
becomes in any way injured the individual so 
stricken at once becomes dumb. It is the same 
with the senses of hearing and seeing, people 
very frequently becoming deaf or blind whilst 
their ears and eyes remain perfectly healthy. 
In these cases the brain-centres of these two 
senses have either been destroyed or injured. 

“ By desiring what is perfectly good we are 
part of the divine power against evil.” 
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LADY DYE’S REPARATION. 

By SARAH DOUDNEY. 


CHAPTER XXII. 



Y our 
going 
away 
was 
like a dream,” 
said Lucie one 
morning, when 
Angelique’s adventure was 
a fortnight old. “ I’m glad 
to see that you are not so 
pale to-day. At first your face looked 
like an ivory carving. Now you are 
going to take a book with you, and 
sit in the old gardens; the shade is 
lovely there.” 

Walking slowly along Walton Street, 
Angelique, too, began to feel as if that 
terrible night at Goldenmead were a 
dream. The most real thing was the 
remembrance of Lady Dye, coming to 
the gardener’s cottage with a white 
face and a strange new look in her 
eyes. 

“ Angelique, I have been a wretch to 
you ! ’ ’ Could it have been Dye who said 
those words ? “ But I will try to make 

amends for all. You are going back to 
Oxford. I shall follow.” 

Still moving slowly, she went through 
the stern gate-way, then descended the 
stone steps into the silent quadrangle, 
and passed under the dark, narrow arch 
to the gardens. Not a single human 
being was to be seen ; the swans had 
floated languidly into the shade; the 
broad sheet of water lay glittering in the 
sunshine. She seated herself under the 
deep shadow of a spreading tree, and 
opened her book, but her eyes wandered 
away from the pages, and she drifted 
into a reverie. 

How long she sat there dreaming 
she did not know. It was Lucie’s hand 
upon her arm that woke her up. 

“ Angelique, Lady Dye Rivingstone 
has come to see you, and I have brought 
her here.” 

Some quick instinct told Lucie to 
retire when her errand was done. 
She went tripping home to Aunt 
Emma, and left the two old school¬ 
fellows together. 

“ This is better than the house,” said 
Dye, sitting down by Angelique’s side. 
“ I have a great deal to say, and I 
couldn’t have talked so well indoors. 
You are getting rested, Angelique; your 
eyes are not tired now, as they were 
when I saw you at the cottage. As for 


me, I have a work to do, and I shall not 
pause until it is done.” 

Angelique glanced at her, and thought 
how changed she was. Her features 
looked as if they were sharply chiselled 
in marble, and under her eyes there 
were faint shadows. The rich bloom, 
for which she had been so noted, had 
faded now, leaving her quite colourless; 
and yet there was a look of high resolve 
on her face, which gave it an indescrib¬ 
able dignity and beauty. 

“ I don’t want to make excuses,” she 
began, “for I have little enough to say 
in self-defence, I assure you. But I 
was never taught to study other people’s 
claims and feelings. My education 
began and ended with self;—‘do the 
very best you can for self’—that has 
been the motto of my life.” 

Angelique was silent, full of a com¬ 
passion too deep for words. What a 
sore inward conflict there must have 
been before Dye was moved to make 
this confession ! 

“ I have been awfully mean and 
cruel,” she went on. “When you first 
came to the College, and everyone loved 
you, I detested you for being loved. 
And then—oh, Angelique—I stole your 
wreath ; and you knew that I stole it, 
and kept silence. I had never done 
anything quite so horridly low before, 
and it degraded me in my own sight. I 
used to remember it suddenly, when I 
wore the turquoises or when people 
admired them, with a rush of hot shame. 
Although they were so beautiful, I 
couldn’t take any real pleasure in them ; 
and now they are burnt up with all the 
rest of my things. If I could only give 
them to you ! ” 

“ Dear Dye, I don’t want them,” 
came softly from Angelique. 

“ No, you don’t want them. All the 
best things in the world will be yours. 
Doesn’t it say somewhere in the Bible 
that the meek shall inherit the earth ? 
I used to think that meek people were 
simply idiots, but I know better now. I 
have clutched furiously at the joy that 
just drops into your lap. The grasping 
hands are left empty, and the passive 
hands are filled.” 

Angelique gave her a wondering look, 
and was silent. 

“I’m not talking a bit like myself, am 
I ? But I seem somehow to have got 
beyond self. And now there is one last 
thing to say, and it is this. Will you 
meet me here to-morrow afternoon—here, 
in this very spot under the ash-tree—at 
five o’clock ? ” 

“I will do as you wish,” Angelique 
answered. “And in future, Dye, I hope 
we shall be dear friends.” 

“You will be my dear friend always, 
Angelique, even if we are miles apart. 
We shall not see each other often, I 
think.” 

“ Why not, Dye ? ” 

“ To-morrow' you will know why not.” 

Lady Dye rose as she spoke, and 
stood, tall and pale, in the sunshine. 


Then she stooped, kissed Angelique 
with quiet tenderness, and went away. 

What did she mean ? Why was it 
likely that they would be miles apart ? 
Ah ! she suddenly thought that she 
knew. Dye was going to be married, 
and marriage always separates women- 
friends. She closed her book, and tried 
to be unconscious of that old ache at the 
bottom of her heart. It was such a very 
old ache, and it had never had any 
business there; but there are certain 
pains which can neither be reasoned 
about nor explained away. 

And yet, in spite of that pain, she 
could look out upon life with tranquil 
eyes. There were so many sweet things 
springing up by the wayside, and of 
common joys there is never any lack. 
Above all, there was the peace that is 
only to be had through self-restraint and 
resignation ; and Angelique knew that 
she should carry this treasure with her to 
the journey’s end. 

The great ash made a bower around 
her seat; the swans had come out of the 
shadows, and were sailing majestically 
across the gleaming water. Then a 
couple of tourists, a youth and a girl, 
came slowly along the path that skirted 
the lake ; and Angelique began to think 
of goinghome. She rose, and sauntered 
up the walk leading to the dark arch, 
passed again through the silent quad¬ 
rangle, and into the street. The place 
was bathed in stillness and sunshine; 
yellow flowers were growing amid a 
forest of tall grasses on the top of the 
old wall; the ivy hung thick and dark 
over the rough stone-work. Summer, 
with her abundance of bloom and foliage, 
seems to bring all the grey antiquity of 
Oxford to light. It is as if a child were 
to fling her golden tresses over her 
grandsire’s hoary head, crying—“ See 
how old he is ! ” 

As Angelique walked along Worcester 
Place, she saw Lucie watching from 
the window. The talk with Dye had 
unconsciously excited her, and when she 
toiled upstairs she owned to herself that 
she did not feel very strong. Aunt 
Emma looked at her with scrutinising 
eyes, put her into an easy-chair, and 
gave her some eau-de-Cologne. 

“ You are not fit for much exertion 
yet,” said she. 

“ Oh, I am very well, auntie,” Ange¬ 
lique answered valiantly. “But it is 
warm, you know, and it was a surprise 
to see Lady Dye.” 

Miss Ray’s thoughts had travelled 
back to Narrowfield, and Lady Dye’s 
supposed lover. As she looked at her 
niece, whose beauty was spiritualised by 
all that she had suffered, she could not 
help wishing that someone would take 
care of Angelique. Mr. Clyde, if he had 
been free, might have safeguarded this 
dear life, and made it very fair. 

But she could never recall Thurstan 
Clyde without a thrill of strong indigna¬ 
tion. He had given Angelique her first 
heart-ache, and now she had just saved 
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the life of the girl he was going to 
marry! Things were oddly arranged 
in this world; if you happened to be 
better than your fellow-creatures you 
were generally destined to suffer for 
their sakes. Emma Ray herself had 
been told off to bear other people’s 
burdens from her youth; but she did 
not want Angelique to do as she 
had done. 

“Lady Dye is called beautiful, isn’t 


she ? ” said Lucie thoughtfully. “ Well, 
I suppose she is beautiful, but she looks 
as if she had said a long good-bye to 
girlishness. I couldn’t help studying 
her face when I took her into the 
gardens.” 

“ Did you find her interesting ? ” Aunt 
Emma asked. 

“ Yes, in a way. But it wouldn’t be 
easy to love her very much. And yet I 
fancied that she was trying awfully hard 
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to do something right. She pressed her 
lips close together, and looked straight 
ahead, as if— 

“ ' She saw her duty, a dead sure thing, 
And went for it, there and then.’ ” 

“ She couldn’t miss it if she had that 
feeling,” Miss Ray said. “That’s the 
way to do great things and little things, 
—go for them at once.” 

(To be concluded.') 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


MEDICAL. 

Troubled. —You will find a full account of your 
trouble in our article on “ The Face and its 
blemishes,” part iii., which appeared in the 
February part of this magazine. 

Big Legh. —The best advice we can give you is to 
tell you to leave your hair alone for a time. Use 
nothing whatever; no lotion nor pomade nor any¬ 
thing else. Leave it alone and see what happens. 
It is our firm belief that more heads of hair are 
injured than are improved by applications. The 
constant changing of hair-washes and lotions can¬ 
not really do much good to the hair, whereas it can 
readily spoil it. 

Much Frightened. —It is extremely improbable that 
you inhaled the key into your windpipe. Had such 
a serious event happened, you would almost for 
certain have had grave symptoms by this time. 
Your account does not suggest to us that the key 
“went down the wrong way” for many reasons. 
In the first place, if the key is as large as you 
describe, we much doubt whether it could pass 
your larynx, and had it lodged in or above your 
larynx you would either have coughed it up 
violently or else have died from asphyxia. And 
secondly, it is almost inconceivable that you could 
have inhaled a key without coughing afterwards. 
It is far more probable that you swallowed the key 
and that it is at present in your stomach or 
intestines. Still, if you really do believe that the 
key is in your lungs, the best thing that you can do 
is to have a Rontgen photograph taken of your chest, 
which will for certain show the key if it is there. 

Romola.— Blushing and flushing are two nearly allied 
phenomena which are due to sudden dilatation of 
the vessels of the skin, which allow more blood 
than usual to pass through them, and so the skin 
becomes hot, red and swollen. The cause of these 
phenomena is a stimulus passing from the brain to 
the part of the nervous system which regulates the 
arteries. In answering the question. “ Why do 
some girls flush more than others ? ” it is necessary 
to get some idea of the conditions which render the 
arteries more unstable than usual and so liable to 
dilate upon the slightest provocation. Many of 
these causes you know something about, but there 
are many of which you are ignorant and of which 
we can only offer a surmise. One of the possible 
causes of flushings is enlargement of the thyroid 
gland which lies in the centre of the neck. ^ Obvious 
enlargements of this gland are called goitres, and 
one form of goitre is particularly associated with 
flushing, so that we think it is just possible that 
some of the cases of flushing so common in women 
are simple enlargement of the thyroid gland. 
According to this theory women with swollen necks 
(t.e. with large thyroids) ought to flush more than 
others. 

Agrille. —Decidedly have your teeth stopped if 
there is sufficient of the teeth left to make the 
stopping possible. It is not the fault of the 
dentist that the stopping so often comes out of 
teeth after a time. What happens is this. The 
decay of the teeth is a progressive process, and 
although the stopping may fill in the gap, it does 
not of necessity cure the disease. And very often 
the decay goes on and so loosens the stopping. 
Killing the nerve of a tooth would certainly hasten 
decay rather than prevent it. Bad teeth are one 
of the most common causes of sore throats, especi¬ 
ally of that form known as septic tonsilitis. 

Max. —There is no way known by which grey hairs 
can be prevented. What their presence in the heads 
of young persons means we do not know. A few 
grey hairs commonly occur from time to time in the 
heads of young persons. If you pull out a grey hair, 
it by no means follows that a naturally-coloured 
one will grow in its place, though in young persons 
tbvs ‘As usually the case. There is absolutely no 
evidence that anxiety produces grey hairs. Of 
course you can dye grey hairs and make them any 
colour you like, but you cannot either prevent their 
growing or produce them at will. It is extremely 
doubtful if anything applied to the scalp in anyway 
influences the growth of the hair. 


Laundry-Maid. —The causes of varicose veins are 
somewhat numerous. In some cases a distinct 
hereditary tendency to varicose veins exists, and 
many members of the same family are troubled 
with them. Injury and any other causes which 
produce inflammation of the veins are frequent 
precursors of varicose veins, and they act by 
weakening the coats of the veins and so allowing 
the vessels to yield. But the commonest and most 
important cause of varicose veins is excessive 
standing. Standing about for many hours daily 
will produce varicose veins in nearly everybody. 
This is the reason why it is quite the exception for 
laundry women not to have varicose veins. There 
are numerous complications of varicose veins which 
are very common. Erysipelas frequently attacks 
persons with varicose veins, especially if there is an 
ulcer on the leg. It runs the usual course of 
erysipelas, extremely rarely ending fatally, and not 
very infrequently obliterating the veins and so 
curing the condition. It is very liable to recur. A 
form of eczema not uncommonly attacks the skin 
where the veins are varicose and usually proves very 
intractable to treatment. And then ulceration of 
the legs is one of the most common complications, 
and a more intractable or tedious condition it is 
difficult to imagine. Lastly varicose veins may 
burst. Now when it is remembered that when 
the veins of the leg are varicose all the valves of 
the veins are destroyed, and so, should one of these 
veins burst, the person bleeds directly from the 
heart, you will not be surprised to learn that it is 
very easy to bleed to death from a ruptured varicose 
vein. But such a calamity need not happen to any¬ 
one who has the barest amount of presence of 
mind. The slightest pressure will stop the bleeding, 
often merely elevating the limb will stop it. . The 
reason why people do die from burst varicose 
veins is that they run about for assistance when the 
blood is pouring away from them in bucketfuls. 
Varicose veins do not often rupture. Unless 
very severe, they rarely give rise to many 
symptoms, a feeling of weight and tiredness in the 
limbs with slight swelling of the feet being all that 
is usually complained of. The best treatment for 
the milder cases is to wear an elastic stocking or 
bandage and to avoid standing as far as possible. 
The severer cases are much better treated by 
surgical operations. There are many kinds of 
operations for varicose veins. Most of them are 
practically free from danger, and many of them 
give admirable results. Varicose ulcer is a most 
tedious thing to treat and never gets well except by 
enforced rest in bed for months or even years. 

Creole. —Various mineral waters have been advo¬ 
cated for ana;mia—indeed there are very few 
diseases for which waters have not been advised. 
Some natural waters give a fairly satisfactory 
result in anaemia, and it is not impossible that they 
really do help the cure of the complaint. The 
waters which most often prove beneficial in anaemia 
are those of St. Moritz, Spa, Schwalbach and 
Pyrmont. All these waters contain iron in a 
readily assimilable state, combined with a large 
quantity of free carbonic acid. At Tunbridge 
Wells there is an iron spring, but it contains little 
free carbonic acid and the iron is not easily 
absorbed. If you ask our unbiassed opinion upon 
the value of the natural iron waters over the 
artificial preparation of iron, we must confess that 
we have seen little unquestionable value in the 
natural waters. They are chiefly of value in those 
cases where the ordinary salts of iron disagree or 
are otherwise objected to. They have no effect 
whatever over those forms of anaemia which cannot 
be cured by iron. In dealing with such a disease as 
the anaemia of girls or chlorosis, the fact that the 
subjects almost invariably get well in time, whether 
they are treated or not, must not be lost sight of. 

Troubled Working-Girl. —Take a tumblerful of 
hot water every evening before retiring and another 
the first thing in the morning. To each tumblerful 
a saltspoonful of bicarbonate of soda may be added 
with advantage. A wineglassful of Apenta or 
other mineral water two or three times weekly is an 
excellent aperient. 


Nellie.— The cost of removing a port-wine stain 
depends upon the size of the blemish, its position, 
and the surgeon who performs the operation. As 
a rule it is not very great. We strongly advise 
electro-puncture in most cases because it is easier, 
less expensive, and far more certain than electro¬ 
lysis. As, however, the latter proceeding leaves 
less scar behind, it is sometimes better to adopt it 
when the stain is in a particularly obvious position. 
It is sometimes necessary to give ether or chloroform, 
but usually the whole can be very readily done 
under cocaine. A small naevus can often be 
finished in half an hour, and the patient will be as 
well as ever with everything healed in a week or 
ten days. We do not think that a port-wine stain 
would seriously interfere with your succeeding as a 
nurse. 

Ella. —The hair frequently falls out after acute 
illnesses, but, as far as we know, it always grows 
again afterwards. After ringworm the hair usually 
grows again as thick as ever. Hairs never grow 
from scars. 

B. L. H.—Any form of eye-strain will cause the 
eyelids to stick together in the morning; but the 
commonest cause of this symptom is the variety 
of complaints lumped together under the term 
“ ophthalmia.” This term includes all the forms 
of inflammation of any parts of the eye or eyelids 
which are exposed to the air. Some forms are 
trivial, some are severe. The mildest form is 
catarrhal conjunctivitis, which is a cold in the eye. 
Bathe your eyes in the following lotion every 
morning and eveningBoracic acid, ten grains; 
compound tincture of lavender, half a drachm ; and 
rose-water to the ounce. Dilute this with four 
times its volume of warm water. If your eyes 
are not better in a few days, you should have them 
seen to. The eyelashes grow at a very great rate 
—far more rapidly than any other hairs on the body. 
The lower lashes are nearly always fewer in number 
and thinner than the upper ones. 

Pancake. —Flat-foot is the condition in which the 
arch of the instep has given in, and the whole 
breadth of the sole rests upon the ground. There 
are many minor causes of the deformity, and two 
major causes, which are far more important than 
all the minor ones put together. The two great 
causes are—wearing badly-made boots and exces¬ 
sive standing. Boots can be terrible instruments 
of torture, and they can twist and turn and distort 
and deform and destroy any human foot. The boots 
which are especially liable to cause flat-foot are 
those which give at the waist. All boots should 
have a movable sole, but an absolutely rigid waist. 
Of course most boots have a freely flexible waist 
and an unbending sole! This arrangement pro¬ 
vides that the only part of the foot that can bend 
is the rigid framework of the arch, and this has to 
yield. Standing alone will not cause flat-foot, but 
standing in boots will do so. Women suffer more 
from flat feet than men do, because the former wear 
shoes with high heels, which aggravate the harm 
done by the soles of the boots. The treatment for 
flat-foot depends upon the extent to which the 
deformity has progressed, and also on the amount 
of discomfort or crippling which has resulted. 
Wearing properly-shaped boots is the first essential, 
and without this is done no treatment will be of 
much avail. The boots should be very flexible in 
the toes and absolutely rigid in the waist. If 
necessary, the waist may be stiffened by a steel 
plate. The use of pads to support the feet when 
they are flat is, in our opinion, not satisfactory. 
If the pads fit perfectly—a thing they never do¬ 
th ey do good; if they do not fit well, they simply 
add to the patient’s discomfort. House slippers 
and shoes with high heels should not be used by 
persons with flat foot. Careful and systematic 
exercises of various kinds are very useful in flat 
foot. Tip-toe exercises, dancing, skipping, or 
playing tennis, etc., are excellent for strengthening 
the arch of the foot. Walking and lying down are 
good, whereas standing and sitting are 6acf. Bad 
cases of flat-foot require surgical treatment. Mas¬ 
sage is an excellent adjunct to the treatment of 
flat-foot. 
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STUDY AND STUDIO. 

Ignoramus. —Your sonnet is far above the average 
of the poems submitted to us for criticism. 

“What though men them applaud?” 

is the worst phrase in it; the inversion is forced, 
and the words are unmusically strung together. It 
is quite possible that your verses might be admitted 
to some magazine ; but, as the competition is keen 
in this class of work, we must warn you against 
disappointment. Still, you can only try your 
fate! 

Studious. —Your question is rather vague. We refer 
you to the University of St. Andrews, Scotland, 
which grants degrees to women and offers scholar¬ 
ships. Write to the Registrar for full particulars. 
Ole Clo. —Dear child, we 
are glad you pay more 
attention to lessons than 
to story-writing. You need 
to study grammar—“ be- 
seeched ” is not English— 
and you do not always 
spell correctly, while you 
should devote great atten¬ 
tion to your handwriting. 

In years to come there will 
be plenty of time for you to 
think about original com¬ 
position. 

Lulu (Rugby).—Your verses 
are not at all bad, but your 
rhymes are occasionally in¬ 
correct— e.g.y “ mourning” 
and “ dawning.” We pre¬ 
fer the fragment on the war. 

In the other your metre 
changes in the last verse. 

A Lover of Nature (Aus¬ 
tralia).—No, you cannot 
sketch correctly without a 
knowledge of perspective. 

But why do you find so 
much difficulty in grasping 
the principles of this ? If 
you do not understand it, 
your pictures, though pos¬ 
sibly effective, will be bad 
from an artistic point of 
view. Perhaps you have 
grown bewildered by what 
is in reality simple. We 
should advise you to con¬ 
sult Prof. V. Pellegrin’s 
Theory and Practice of 
Linear Perspective (New 
York), a popular manual, 
or any similar work. 

Una. —The faults in your 
fragment of blank verse are 
negative faults. The lines 
are grammatically correct 
and of the right length ; 
but there is no music in 
them, and they might be 
read as prose. Blank verse 
is a most difficult medium 
for the amateur, so j’ou 
must not be discouraged, 
but try something in rhyme. 

One of Our Girls (Russia). 

—Your writing is distinct, 
although according to 
English ideas it is too 
pointed, detached and stiff. 

We congratulate you upon 
your capital English letter. 

Your former communica¬ 
tion was received in due 
course. 

Lena Brentwood.— If you 
were to write to theNational 
Health Society, 54, Berners 
Street, London, W., or the 
St. John’s Ambulance So¬ 
ciety, St. John’s Gate, 

Clerkcnwell, N., you would 
receive a list of publications 
of the kind you desire. We 
should also recommend you 
to attend a course of ambu¬ 
lance lectures if you have 
the opportunity. 

Ethel Davies. —Many thanks for your pleasant and 
interesting letter. We will publish your request 
again and hope you may be fortunate. 

Our Very Interested Greek Reader, Helen G. 
Zamhiri. —Your inquiry has already been answered. 
We will insert your request, and thank you for your 
kind letter from Athens. 

Myrtle. Your lines are very good considering your 
a f? e f r 4)- . I hey give a vivid picture of the scene 
you imagine, and we will not find fault with one or 
two defects in metre. We are sorry you have not 
been able to enter for one of The Girl’s Own 
Paper competitions, but you have plenty of time 
before you. Your request is receiving attention. 
Mona M. Iomson. —We hereby ask any of our 
readers to send us particulars of a botanical 
society for you. Girls who would like to exchange 
pressed wild flowers are invited to write at once. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

“ Snowdrop,” an English girl of 15, would like to 
correspond with someone about her own age living 
in Rockhampton, Australia, interested in Church 
mission work out there. “ Snowdrop ” also wishes 
to sell seventy-two view post-cards all written on ; 
English ones 4d. per dozen, foreign ones 6d. per 


dozen. 


Miss J. Clermont, Sarum, The Hill, Richmond, 
Surrey, would like to correspond with a girl, aged 
20, living on a Californian ranch, or in any distant 
country. 

Yuntha regrets that she cannot forward her address 
for Nance to see; but if Nance cares to send her 
address to the International Correspondence 
Column, Yuntha will be pleased to write to her. 


LONG-TUBED WHITE LILY. (Z. Longiflomm .) 

Miss A. Gow-Smith, Thurso House, Madhupur, 
E. I. Rly., India, would be delighted to exchange 
stamps and cards with Linnea if she will kindly 
write direct. Miss Gow-Smith invites any other 
foreign girl reader to exchange stamps with her. 

Miss Jessie E. Snell, Box 448, Chatham, Ontario, 
Canada, would like to correspond with a well- 
educated French young lady of about her own age 

(19)- 

Miss E. Robinson, Blakey View, Sowerby, Thirsk, 
Yorkshire, would like to exchange stamps with girl 
collectors in foreign countries (especially Jamaica, 
Ceylon, Newfoundland, St. Helena, and China— 
also those in India who have stamps of native 
states). Will collectors send lists of duplicates ? 

Gwendoline Gilbert, Seymour Cottage, Staines, 
desires to exchange a variety of American stamps 
for others. 


“Myrtle,” 22 Hampshire Street, Buckland, Ports¬ 
mouth, Hants, England, aged 14, asks for a girl 
correspondent of her own age living in France or 
Italy (the former preferred) who can write in 
English, but would help Myrtle to learn French 
or Italian. 

Miss Ethel Davies, Elonera, Wheatland Road, 
Malvern, Victoria, Australia, “who likes English 
people,” begs again for a German correspondent, 
from any German-speaking country, no matter 
whether her knowledge of English be slight or 
not. She would be very glad if someone would 
write to her direct. Miss Davies writes an excel¬ 
lent letter, and we ask our German subscribers to 
note her request. 

Miss O. G. Stocker, 17, Favart Road, Poole Park, 
Fulham, aged 14, would like a girl correspondent. 

Miss Helen G. Zambiri, 20, 
Cleisovey Street, Athens, 
Greece, requests a German 
or Austrian girl to corre¬ 
spond with her in German. 
Miss Maude W. Sim, Quil- 
pue, Chili, S. America, 
aged nearly nineteen, fond 
of literature, music, and 
painting, would be very 
glad if “ Shagpat ” would 
write to her and send her 
address. 

Miss Florrie Woodhouse, 
Ann Street, Sunnyside, 
Roslyn, Dunedin, New 
Zealand, aged 17, desires a 
French correspondent, who 
would write in that lan¬ 
guage. Miss Woodhouse 
could, in reply, tell some- 
thing'of New Zealand. 

Miss Natalia Gorainoff, 
aged 16, St. Serge Street, 
No. 24, log. 4, St. Peters¬ 
burg, Russia, begs for a 
girl correspondent. She 
would also like to exchange 
stamps. 

Miss Ruby E. Gaunt, The 
Old House, Alvecluirch, 
Worcestershire, aged ij, 
asks for a French corre¬ 
spondent of about her own 
age. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Sussex Lass. —It is quite true 
that Lewes was at one time 
a sea-port, and Hamsey a 
marshy island in the estuary 
of the river Ouse, which 
r f an into the sea at Seaford. 
The Anglo - Saxon word 
“ Ham ” forming part of so 
many Sussex and other 
names, means “ home.” 
Like a number of localities 
on the coast-line all round 
the United Kingdom, it has 
undergone great changes, 
sometimes gaining ground, 
and at others encroached 
upon by the sea. In the 
great storm of 1570, the 
Ouse permanently changed 
its course, and Newhaven 
became a port at its newly- 
formed mouth. Pevensey, 
with Selsey, were islands, 
until the silting-up of the 
beach and sand annexed 
them to the mainland. The 
meaning of the name “ Sel¬ 
sey ” was “Seal Island,” 
which animal was a native 
of that coast. 

H.Cook. —Samples of cloth 
and cotton stuffs can be 
used for quilts, cushions, 
and furniture dust covers 
in various patterns, the 
colours tastefully harmon¬ 
ised or arranged in con¬ 
trasts according to your 
own fancy. 

G. A. K.—Perhaps you could dispose of them (the 
Indian table-covers) at some fancy-work shop, or 
get them exhibited in some large fashionable shop 
where table-covers arc sold. 

Quill-Pen. —Write to the National Association 
for Promoting the Welfare of the Feeble-minded, 
Hon. Sec., Miss F. A. Cooper; office, 49, Victoria 
Street, S.W. Six homes were opened for such in 
1897 ; and a union was effected lately between 
these and the previously existing homes. 

E. M. M.—Tickets for the Ladies’ Gallery in the 
House of Commons cannot be purchased. You 
can only be admitted by a Member and nothing 
has to be paid. 

Young Mother. —We recommend a small book by 
Chevasse, Advice to Mothers in the Care and 
Nursing of Young Children. This is not the exact 
title; but the name Chevasse will be sufficient. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

When Angelique opened her eyes in 
the morning, the first thing she remem¬ 
bered was her appointment with Lady 
Dye. It was odd, she thought, that Dye 
should conjure her so earnestly and 
solemnly to meet her again in the same 
spot. Surely they had said everything 
that they had to say. She could not 
have told why she shrank from this 
second meeting; but certainly she went 
out with a strange reluctance when the 
time drew near, and made her way 
slowly to her old seat by the lake. 

The ash-tree bent its drooping 
branches over her ; and she sat looking 
away at the .still water, and the boughs 
that dipped into it, strewing its bright 
surface with leaves. It was the day and 
hour that made one think of floating 
along a calm river into a land of dreams 
—floating on languidly, through shade 
and shine, until you came to the home 
of lost things, and found that all you 
had missed was stored up for you there. 

She watched the swans, moving slowly 
between shadow and sunlight, until her 
eyes closed ; and she thought that she 
was moving with them, upborne upon 
the surface of the tranquil water, going 
onward to some Vale of Avalon where 
there was no more sorrow and unrest. 
Right in front of her floated the little 
boat, carrying a pure white flower and 
a light like a star. But where were the 
other boats, and the crowd of eager 
schoolfellows ? All gone—no, not all, 
for one familiar voice was sounding in 
her ears. 


“ Angelique—dear Angelique.” 

She woke to see Dye bending over her. 
And then, sitting upright, she found 
herself under the boughs of the big ash 
beside the lake. 

“ Oh, you are here, Dye,” she said, 
smiling. “ I have been thinking about 
old times until I nearly fell asleep. 
Now sit down, and let us have a long 
talk.” 

“ I did not come to talk,” Dye 
answered. “ I came to bring someone 
who has been longing to see you ; 
someone who lost you, and could not 
rest until you were found again. You 
must be good to him, for he needs all 
your kindness.” 

Angelique rose suddenly to her feet, 
and the colour faded out of her sweet 
face. She had seen who was standing 
behind Dye, but the change that time 
and illness had wrought in him thrilled 
her with a new pain. He was worn, 
and wasted, yes; and yet his eyes 
spoke the old language to hers. 
Straightforward eyes, they had never 
lied to any woman, and she recognised 
truth in their steady gaze. No shadow 
of doubt or parting would ever fall 
between them now, nor in any time to 
come. 

Without another word, without even a 
look of farewell, Lady Dye turned and 
went away. Very swiftly she went, out 
of the gardens, through the dark arch, 
and past the quaint row of doors and 
windows in the quadrangle, till she 
came forth from the gloom of the gate¬ 
way into the street. Little Lucie, who 
had been on an errand, caught sight of 


the tall figure and resolute white face, 
and paused to look after her. But Dye 
did not recognise the child. She swept 
on, erect and. solemn, never stopping 
until she reached the railway station 
where her maid was waiting. And then 
the train came up ; the travellers got 
in ; and many a weary year went by 
before Dye Rivingstone beheld the 
grey walls and green ivy of Oxford 
again. 

The two who sat side by side under 
the boughs, beside the lake, had forgot¬ 
ten her. They could think only of each 
other, and the silence of great joy had 
fallen upon them both. Old Worcester 
College gardens with their lights and 
shades, their velvet lawns, far-spreading 
trees, and shining water, made a fitting 
paradise for this long-parted pair. 
There was so much to say, and yet so 
little! They had no need to crowd 
explanations into these first moments of 
delight—no need, because they were 
going to spend a life-time together. 

“Angelique,” he said, “you are my 
first love. I have had no other queen, 
dear. Come now, and enter into your 
kingdom, and begin your reign of 
peace. I daresay you have a good 
many of the new views, darling; the 
queen may be as modern as she pleases, 
but the kingdom is very old. What¬ 
ever changes come to a woman’s 
brain, she will always find her throne 
waiting in the ancient place. And—if 
you will not come—it will be just an 
empty throne, in a man’s desolate 
heart! ” 

“ But I am coming,” said Angelique. 



Long ago in fair Mycenae, which lies in the 
fruitful vale of Argos, there dwelt Agamem¬ 
non, son of Atreus, a brave and far-ruling 
prince. Many years of peace and happiness 
he had known with Clytemnestra, his wife, 
and their dear daughters whom they loved. 
But when their first-born Iphigenia was grown 
to be a lovely maiden and the great joy of her 
parents, suddenly from Sparta, from warlike 
Menelaus, Agamemnon’s twin brother, there 
came a messenger who brought grave tidings 
to the happy home in Argos; for he bade 
Agamemnon, in fulfilment of a vow, leave his 


fair Mycenae and its fruitful fields and sail 
across the seas to Troy. 

And this is the stoiy of the vow. Two 
daughters had been born to Tyndareus and 
Leda : Clytemnestra, who became Agamem¬ 
non’s wife, and Helen, whose wondrous beauty 
the hundred tongues of rumour had soon 
voiced throughout the land. Countless 
wooers wooed her in her home, all the 
mighty princes of Hellas; and Tyndareus 
bound them by a solemn oath that whom¬ 
soever the gods should favour with Helen for 
his wife, him they would defend, but unite 


against him and sack his city who dared take 
Helen from her husband. Now at last the 
fair lady chose Menelaus, of the golden hair, 
and Tyndareus gave them his kingdom. But 
after some years there came a false guest to 
Sparta, Paris Alexander, a foreign prince and 
son of Priam, King of Troy. And this Paris 
spoke cunning words to Helen, wife of his 
host, and at last carried her off with him to 
Troy. Wherefore Menelaus was exceeding 
wrath and demanded fulfilment of the vow. 
So all the mighty princes of Hellas declared 
that they would sail the seas for Troy, and 
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not return to their native land and the sunny 
hills of Hellas till Troy was taken and Helen, 
the fair and faithless, restored to her lord. 

Now the message that came to Mycenae 
told Agamemnon of Helen’s flight, and more¬ 
over that the princes of Hellas had chosen 
him to be their leader. So, with sorrow in 
his heart, he took farewell of his wife and 
children and all that was so dear. And 
most of all he wept that he must leave 
Iphigenia, his fair and noble daughter. But 
what is doomed must be; a vow must be 
fulfilled and a brother’s wrong avenged. 

But now the winds were hushed, and the 
thousand ships of the Greeks lay still in the 
bay of Aulis, while not a few believed that 
Poseidon was against them and so kept back 
the breezes that would speed them o’er the 
seas. With gloomy faces and sadder hearts 
they were preparing the sacrifices and pro¬ 
pitiatory offering to the gods, when suddenly 
Zeus sent them an omen : they saw a serpent 
crawl into the grove of Artemis close by, that 
straightway devoured eight young birds with 
their mother and then turned into stone. The 
Greek princes stood confounded and knew 
not what to think of the portent. But 
Calchas, their seer, skilled in augury, who 
knew both past and present and what the fates 
had in store for men, raised his voice in 
prophecy. 

“ We shall conquer,” he cried ; “ rejoice, ye 
princes of Hellas ! Troy will fall, though not 
before ye have endured mighty labours and 
spent many years in a foreign land.” 

Then he told them the meaning of the 
portent: that the nine birds were for nine 
years, after which Troy would be taken and 
the princes once more return to their homes 
and the sunny hills of Hellas. Nine years of 
toil and sorrow ! Enough surely, and yet not 
enough to discourage the Greeks and daunt 
their brave hearts. Expectant they stood, yet 
did Poseidon make no sign ; no ripple stirred 
the waters, but a death-hke calm lay on the 
bay at Aulis. 

Then Chalchas, much urged, spoke again: 
“ Artemis demands the fulfilment of a vow 
and the blood of a maiden, the fairest in 
Greece. Agamemnon, hast thou forgot thy 
promise ? Iphigenia must surely die ; for so 
only will there be a voyage for the fleet and 
Troy be levelled with the dust.” 

At these words the heart of Agamemnon 
seemed turned to stone, and the blood stopped 
coursing through his veins. But well he 
remembered his offence against Artemis 
many years ago, and the vow he had made 
to the goddess. For he had killed her sacred 
stag, and she had made him promise her the 
fairest creature that that year should bring 
forth. Now in that very year his dear 
daughter Iphigenia came to gladden his heart, 
and well he knew now that the whole of Greece 
could have brought forth naught fairer. But 
must Iphigenia die ? The purest, most 
innocent maid in Greece and his own well- 
beloved daughter die because of her father’s 
folly? And to what end? To gratify his 
brother’s passion for an evil wife and the 
army’s thirst for blood ? No; vain is the 
seer’s art and full of lies the seer who speaks 
such things. 

But the army clamoured for the sacrifice. 
And one cried, “Is it our general who forgets 
his country and her wrongs ? ” And another, 
“Surely it is a small matter that a girl must 


die if so we may take vengeance on Paris, 
prince of Troy.” And Menelaus spoke 
insulting words to his brother, reminding him 
of his oath and how ’twas he that led the 
army; till at last, though sore against his will, 
Agamemnon hardened his heart against his 
daughter and forgot the father in the prince. 
Ancl he revolved in his mind how the maiden 
might be brought to Aulis from Mycenae; for 
well he knew Clytemnestra, his wife, and 
that she would never consent to the sacrifice. 

And so he departed to his tent in sorrow, 
having given his promise to the army. 
Thither came shortly Menelaus and Calchas, 
and with them Odysseus, the ever-ready 
inventor of wiles. And this is the plan, 
known only to these three, which the man of 
many counsels laid before the sorrowing 
prince of Mycenae: he himself would go to 
Argos and be the escort of Iphigenia and her 
mother to Aulis, saying to them that the son 
of Atreus had betrothed his daughter to 
Achilles, prince of Phthia, and that not before 
he had made her his bride, would the bravest 
of the Greeks consent to sail the seas for Troy. 
And Agamemnon consented, scarce knowing 
what he did. 

Wearily now the nights waned for Menelaus 
and the days in shedding of tears. Many 
things he had to ponder and much sorrow to 
overcome ere his heart was hardened. And 
most of all his mind misgave him when he 
thought of Achilles. What of the bravest of 
the Greeks when he heard how his name had 
been used, and that deception had been 
practised by the sons of Atreus on one who 
scorned a he and all things that are base ? 
Terrible, indeed, would be his wrath, even 
worse that the mother’s for the daughter she 
had borne. 

Now one morning as Agamemnon pondered 
these things in his heart and cursed his cruel 
fate, the sound of angry voices struck upon his 
ear. And surely that was the familiar voice of 
his wife, and that none other than Achilles 
who made answer. Forth went Agamemnon 
from his tent, and there indeed was Clytem¬ 
nestra, pale and indignant, talking with the 
prince of Phthia ; and by them stood Iphigenia, 
white and trembling, her eyes cast on the 
ground and her hands clasped in silent 
supplication. Achilles was speaking : 

“ Lady, have no fear, your daughter shall 
not die. * For, if the sons of Atreus do aright, 
I hearken unto them, but when they sin 
against the law of gods and men, I go not in 
with their plans. So be of good courage, and 
meantime, farewell, ladies ! ” 

Now when he had made an end of speaking, 
Agamemnon came up to greet his wife and 
daughter. But, when Clytemnestra saw him, 
she turned on him, crying— 

“ What means this that I hear, my lord ? 
Wilt thou indeed sacrifice our daughter ? It 
shall never be! All unwittingly I spoke to 
the prince of Phthia and called him ‘ son,’ and 
only now have learnt from him the intention 
of the army. But the heart of Achilles has 
been softened by our distress and Ipliigenia’s 
beauty, and he is determined in veiy truth to 
make her his wife. Nice justice it would be, 
were she to die in the cause of wicked Helen. 
For shame, my lord ! Thou shalt not do this 
deed! ” 

And Iphigenia joined her prayers: “ Oh, 
father, I beg thee by these tears, a woman’s 
strength and the only craft I know, do not 



send me from the light of day! For I am 
young and life is sweet, nor would I yet 
awhile visit the sunless fields of Hades and 
the dwelling-place of dreams. What have I 
to do with the loves of Helen and Paris ? 
Ah, surely the man is mad who longs for 
death, for even an ignoble life is better than to 
die most gloriously.” 

But Agamemnon steeled his heart against 
pity, and made answer with downcast eyes : 
“My child, ’tis Hellas demands it, and thou 
must die for thy country.” 

Then there came the prince of Phthia again 
and told them there was a great outcry in the 
army, and that even his own soldiers were loud 
in their demand that the maiden should die. 
But still he counselled them to fear nothing, 
for that he would protect them and run the 
race against Pluto for his bride. 

But at these words a new courage was bom 
in Iphigenia’s heart. And she remembered 
how in his youth Achilles had been promised 
a long inglorious life or to die in his youth for 
his country ; and that he had not hesitated in 
his choice but was now on his way to almost 
certain death. Should she be less noble ? 
Proudly she raised her eyes from the ground, 
and spoke out fearlessly—• 

“Mother, prevent it not 1 It is not right 
Achilles should die yet, for one man is worth 
many women ; but surely the soldiers will kill 
him if he undertakes my defence. And as for 
me, I am ready to die. All Hellas is looking 
to me, and I will not fail them. With my life 
I shall purchase the voyage for the fleet, the 
fall of Troy and the safety of women in time 
to come against the wiles of foreign princes. 
A small price, truly, for such an end! And 
my name will be known for ever among men 
as the saviour of my country. And do thou 
consider, mother, that thou didst bear me for 
Hellas, and not for thyself and Agamemnon 
alone. Let this be thy comfort.” 

But Clytemnestra would not be comforted, 
and continued to mingle entreaty and abuse. 
“ My lord, why dost thou do this thing ? 
Wilt thou pay for what thou most hatest with 
what thou boldest most dear ? And remember 
that though thou mayst be far away fighting 
round Troy, I shall be at home in Argos, 
seeing her place for ever empty and with my 
eyes for ever full of tears as I sit alone and 
weep for my lost daughter. But perhaps thou 
hast no thought for this and carest only to 
command an army or wield thy sword with 
prowess. Oh, be persuaded ! Do not do 
this deed ! ” 

But Iphigenia said, “ Persuade him not, 
mother. I must surely die.” 

And when Achilles would have argued with 
her and was more than ever anxious to make 
her his wife, she broke out, “ Surely it is 
enough that one woman should cause w r ar and 
many deaths ! I will not be my country’s 
curse.” 

So Achilles was silent, only abode in 
readiness, should she require aught of him. 

To the grove of Artemis they led her, and 
all the army of the Greeks assembled for the 
sacrifice. Then, in sight of all, Calchas raised 
the knife, and Achilles saw his bride given up 
to Pluto. 

Now the heavens smile and the waters are 
stirred by gentle breezes. And Calchas 
addresses the army: “ Depart each man to 
his ship; this day we shall cross the great 
ocean.” 
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THE BRACKEN GATHERERS. 
{From the painting- by Florence Saltmer.) 
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A WASHING-DAY SONG. 

By MARY ROAVLES JARVIS. 


Soap and rub, sing and scrub, 

Sing at the washing-tub, 

Joyful in drudgery, queen of your toil; 
Sordid the slop and steam, 

White as a hawthorn dream 
Shall its fair outcome seem, 

Linen immaculate, guiltless of soil. 

Souse and swing, rinse and wring, 
Over the mangle sing, 

Let no reluctant frown gladness despoil ; 
What though the back rebel ? 

Tired fingers ache and swell ? 

Sing! you shall conquer well, 

Queen of your toil! 

Soap and rub, sing and scrub, 

Sing at the washing-tub, 

Joyful in drudgery, queen of your toil! 


Workaday, sing away, 

Happy on washing-day, 

You can go lightsomely all the week through ; 
Up with the lark at dawn, 

Long ere the dew is gone 
Let the stout lines be drawn 
Over green garden ways, firmly and true; 

Sun and breeze dry with ease 
Clothes like May apple-trees, 

In their fresh purity all made anew. 

Hard tasks some hands must bear, 

Sing as 3^011 do j^our share ; 

Workers are everywhere, 

Singers are few. 

Workaday, sing awajq 
Happy on washing-dajq 
You can go lightsomely all the week through ! 



By AMY IRVINE. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE TRIALS OF AN AUNT. 



As usual Rodtlie was doing somethin 
wrong. His cheeks were flushed with 
enthusiasm, though he was. on .forbidden 
ground, and all over the floor and table were 
strewed loud-accusing trophies of his dis¬ 
obedience. It was in the sacred surgery that 
Roddie was making.his boat, and, alas! the 
tools he used were found.in a new case of 
instruments which the doctor had unwarily 
left open on the sofa. It was the sight of 
these glittering toys . that had attracted 
Roddie here; lie had seen them through the 
open door, and had instantly forgotten every 
restriction in the delight of finding something 
that would help him to complete the most won¬ 
derful boat that a little boy ever tried to make. 
He was going, to sail it on the stream that fan 
through the doctor’s' grounds, and afforded 
him endless joy in the midst of all his troubles. 

There, he had pierced the mast most 
beautifully, and even if the sharp end of . the 
instrument had come off, Roddie was unable 
to feel anything but satisfaction, it was such a 


beautiful hole he had made ! He knelt over 
his boat, staring with ecstatic eyes at what he 
had done. 

A stinging slap roused him out of all this 
bliss, and brought him down from the sublime 
to the painfully real. 

“ How dare you come into the surgery ? 
How dare you touch those instruments ? 
How dare you make that mess ? Tiresome, 
naughty, wicked little boy ! How dare you ? 
How dare you ? ” 

Roddie screamed, for every question was 
accompanied by a vigorous shake, and Aunt 
Ellen was strong. 

“I shall tell your father next time I see 
him, and now you shall be soundly thrashed. 
Just wait until your grandfather comes home ! 
What do you mean by coming in here ? 
He’ll teach you to disobey! ” 

. “ AVhat’s up now ? ” sang out a voice from 
the dining-room ; and Ellen dragged Roddie 
in to her brother, white with wrath. 

“I found him in the surgery; he’s been 
playing with father’s instruments, those new 
oiies.”. . • 

Paul whistled. 

“ He’s made a mess I cannot possibly clear 
up before father comes home—he might be 
in any moment.’’ 

“ Just wait,” said Paul, turning to Roddie. 

“ What shall happen ? ” asked Roddie, 
becoming quiet through apprehension. 

“ I don’t think I had better tell you, but he 
won’t smile.” 

“I want to go home! ” wailed the boy. 

“ No doubt you do, but young children 
cannot always have everything they want.” 

“Oh, I do want to go home!” sobbed 
Roddie. “ Aunt Ellen, I’m sorry.” 

“You’ll be still more sorry in a few 
minutes,” she returned. “ There, I knew it. 
Of course, he’s come home punctually to-day. 


It’s no good even attempting to clear up that 
horrid mess.” 

“ And now for retribution,” said Paul. 
“ Prepare for the worst, Roddie, my son. 
Before many minutes you will hear a gentle 
voice summoning you to answer for your 
misdoings. Ah, why, why didn’t you take 
my advice and become passive with the 
passivity of the noble fakir, who is a standiug 
lesson to you in the wisdom of censing from 
all action ? ” 

“ Get off my dress,” interrupted Ellen, 
pushing Roddie away. He had crept close 
to her, as if for protection. “ How am I to 
do my mending with you in my pocket ? ” 

With a little sob Roddie shrank away. 

“You’re in the light, Roddie. How 
tiresome you are ! Can’t you get something 
to do ? ” 

“ I strongly advise you to do nothing of the 
kind,” put in Paul. 

Roddie sat down disconsolately on the 
hearthrug, and presently began making little 
darts with his fingers in the long hairs. 

“What are you doing?” asked Ellen 
sharply. 

“ I’m pertendin’ that I’m a monkey, and 
I’m catching f-” 

“ Hush ! Be quiet at once ! How can you 
be so nasty ? ” 

• “ What’s nasty ? ” queried Roddie, more 
and more depressed. 

“ Who taught you that game ? ” asked his 
uncle gravely. “ Was it your mother ? ” 

“I didn’t know it was a nasty game,” 
moaned Roddie. “ I’d pertended that I’d 
caught a great big one, and I was going to eat 

it.” 

“ Roddie, did you hear what I said ? Be 
quiet at once. How dare you speak after I 
told you not ? ” 

“ Ellen, it’s really cruel of you not to let 
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the poor miserable child play a magnificent 
game like that. What is to become of 
him ? ” 

Dr. Gray’s voice was now heard calling 
Ellen. He was not calling gently. She 
flung down her work and ran to him, casting 
a ]ook at Roddie that promised vengeance. 
His mischief would be visited upon her, as she 
knew. 

“ Who’s been in here ? ” shouted her 
father. “ What is the meaning of this ? I 
declare I can’t leave my house a moment 
without having my things disturbed. There’s 
not a corner safe from some meddler’s fingers. 
I won’t have my things in here touched. 
Who has been making this mess ? What is 
the meaning of all these shavings ? ” 

“ It was Roddie,” answered Ellen. “ He’s 
more tiresome than a dozen other children. I 
can’t leave him a single moment but he’s in 
mischief. He’s got no notion of obedience, 
he’s never still an instant, and I don’t see in 
the least why we should have him here; it’s 
perfectly ridiculous.” 

“ It’s enough that I consider it unsafe for 
him to be at home.” 

“ No, father, it isn’t enough—you have none 
of the bother, and all children have to get 
fever some time. Why couldn’t you let him 
have it at home ? It wouldn’t matter if 
he did.” 

“ That shows how little you know about it,” 
returned the doctor. “ I don’t believe Roddie 
would get over an attack. Send him in to me 
—he shall smart for this. And, upon my 
word, I do believe he’s been meddling with 
my instruments ! Send him to me—send him 
to me at once.” 

Ellen stalked out of the surgery and into 
the dining-room, rejoicing to think that 
Roddie would for once receive his deserts, 
especially when she discovered that he had 
been amusing himself by sticking up a row of 
scissors in the table—through cloth and all— 
while she had been interviewing her father. 

Having driven him in to his punishment, 
she angrily tore up the row of scissors. 

“Oh, don’t disturb the poor little beggar’s 
game ! ” said Paul. “ He’s going to shoot 
peas through the holes as soon as his 
thrashing’s over. He told me he was thinking 


hard of this new game, so that he wouldn’t 
think so much about what was going to happen 
to him.” 

“ Do try to be a little sensible,” returned 
Ellen. 

Meantime Roddie faced his grandfather 
with a show of courage. He looked up into 
the stormy face through round blue eyes that 
had not lost their baby look in spite of the 
six years in which they had been open to the 
world. The doctor glared back into the baby 
eyes. 

“You’ve been meddling with my in¬ 
struments. Tell me at once why you did it.” 

“ I thought they would just do to make my 
boat. That’s why, grandpapa.” 

“ Indeed ! And were you aware that I had 
forbidden you to touch one of them or come 
in here ? ” 

“ Yes, grandpapa.” 

“You were—and you dare to confess it! ” 

“ You asked me,” burst out Roddie. 

“ I did,” said the doctor ironically. “ I 
actually ventured to ask you ! And pray, 
what would your father do to you if you 
disobeyed him ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” faltered Roddie. 

“ Neither do I,” returned his grandfather. 
“Probably he’d pat you, and pet you—but 
that’s not my way.” 

“ I wouldn’t unobey father,” whimpered 
Roddie. “Neither I wouldn’t, unless I 
forgot, like I forgot the same minute I thought 
how nicely they’d do to make my mast.” 

“Ha, a most convenient sort of memory, 
most convenient! I shall have to give a jog 
to that sort of memory. We’ll see whether we 
can improve it with a sound swishing. Go 
out into the garden at once, and find me the 
longest and the strongest willow wand there, 
then I’ll give your memory a lift. D’ye hear 
me ? ” 

Roddie sucked in his lower lip and heaved 
a sigh, then he turned to obey. Dr. Gray’s 
eyes twinkled as they followed the small 
figure going sturdily on its singular mission. 
“ Fetch me one that will sting,” he shouted 
after his grandson, and the boy looked round 
at him with reproach, but submission. 

Roddie was gone some time, and the doctor 
thought his most convenient memory had been 


playing another trick. Truth to tell, he was 
not very sorry. For all his fine show of 
ferocity, the doctor disliked the duty of 
whipping little boys. Then he forgot all 
about it, and when, half an hour later, Roddie 
stole into the surgery and touched his arm, he 
was startled to see the small face so white. 

“ Hulloa ! What’s the matter ? ” 

“It’s the best I could find, grandpapa,” 
whispered the boy, suddenly breaking down and 
sobbing. Dr. Gray found a long willow wand 
in his hand, and felt how the child trembled. 

He pushed his chair back, and stared at 
Roddie. The boy was not acting, he really 
expected the threatened punishment, he was 
even now cowering as he awaited the first 
stroke of the wand lie had found, conscien¬ 
tiously choosing the one that would hurt him 
most. Dr. Gray was astonished. 

“ Roddie,” he said, “ tell me, do you think 
you deserve a caning ? ” 

Roddie stopped crying to give this question 
a fair amount of consideration. 

“ Don’t you know that you are a regular 
nuisance to your aunt ? Aren’t you conscious 
of the fact that you are an uncommonly 
naughty boy ? Don’t you feel ashamed of 
your disobedience and other delinquencies ? 
I-Iow shall you like it when we tell your father 
the sort of way you behave ? ” 

“Oh, don’t tell papa!” cried Roddie. 
“ Oh, please, please don’t tell papa! ” 

“Why ? Would he thrash you ? ” 

“ No,” sobbed Roddie, “ but he’d be sorry 
with me. Oh, grandpapa, don’t tell papa ! ” 

“ Then will you try to give your aunt less 
trouble in future ? ” 

“Yes, I will,” promised Roddie, “I will 
indeed.” 

“In that case,” concluded his grandfather, 
“ I think we may put this cane aside for the 
present—but we’ll keep it handy for future 
occasions—and if you venture to disobey me 
again, I promise you a taste of it. It’s a fine 
stinging cane, Roddie, so I advise you not to 
make its acquaintance. Now be off with you, 
your aunt wants you ! ” 

The doctor felt guilty in suggesting this, 
but he wanted to be rid of the boy, and to 
forget the look in the round eyes. 

(To be continued.) 


THE LANGUAGE OF GIRLS. 


By ELSA D’ESTERRE-KEELING, Author of “Old Maids and Young.” 


PART VI. 

IN LOVE. 

HERE was published 
some time ago in 
this country a book 
called “How Men 
Propose.” The 
writer of this 
paper has never 
seen the work, and 
does not know if 
in it there was set 
forth the way in 
which maids re¬ 
ceive proposals. 
Among strange stories circulated on this 
subject there are two barely credible. Accord¬ 
ing to the one the “Yes” was supplemented 
by “rather ! ” and according to the other the 
“ No ” was followed by “ not me ! ” 

Do maids receive proposals in that way ? 
Did, furthermore, ever a maid other than 
Maudie tell “the whole story” of the first 
proposal received by her, which stoiy is here 
re-told ? 


You are to know that Maudie is aged nine¬ 
teen and certain months, and that when her 
age was nineteen years only, she visited a 
friend who had a brother. That brother made 
it evident to Maudie that he admired her, and, 
of course—so says Maudie—she knew what 
was meant when he said— 

“ If ever I happen to find myself in the 
neighbourhood of your home, Miss Maudie, 
may I call on your parents ? ” 

“'Why, cert’nly, Mr. George,” said Maudie. 

Well, a week after that Maudie was back in 
her home ; and she had not been back in her 
home a week when Mr. George chanced to 
find himself in the neighbourhood of her 
home, and called on her parents. 

“ What does this mean ? ” asked Maudie’s 
father of her. 

“Mr. George wants to many me,” said 
Maudie. 

“ And do you want to marry Mr. George?” 

“ Why, cert’nly no,” said Maudie. “ Would 
you and mother,” she added, “wish me to ?” 

“ By no means,” said Maudie’s father. 
“ Your mother and I have no wish but for 
your happiness, and, though Mr. George is a 


good and prosperous young man, if you don’t 
love him, Maudie, there is no more to be 
said.” 

“ That was very noble of my father, was it 
not ? ” says Maudie. 

What about Mr. George ? says someone 
else. 

Air. George proposed to Maudie that same 
day. He did it in the usual way, says Maudie. 
(Query, what is the usual way ?) 

~Maudie declined his proposal, and, if you 
care to know, she says, the exact words in 
which she did it, why, they were these— 

“I’m very flattered, Mr. George, by your 
wishing to marry me, and I’m very sorry I’m 
not in love with you.” 

“ Is there—is there anyone else you are in 
love with, Miss Maudie? ” said Mr. George. 

“ Why, cert’nly no,” said Maudie. 

Air. George asked no further questions, and 
also pressed his suit no further. 

“That was very gentlemanly of him, was it 
not ? ” says Alaudie. 

He made his adieux, and she has not since 
heard of him; but everyone assures her that 
Air. George will somehow—some time—find 
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liimself in her neighbourhood again, and one 
or two persons, among them the present 
writer, have asked Maudie if she will mind his 
doing that. 

“ Why, cert’nly no,” says Maudie. 

He who concludes thence that the little 
comedy in which Maudie is playing the lady’s 
part and Mr. George the lover’s is one that is 
going to end with a marriage, as every true 
comedy does, is probably not mistaken. 

What a German poet calls “ das verliebte 
Mondlicht ”—to wit, enamoured moonlight— 
is generally believed to favour lovers, and 
certain it is that many a pretty speech has 
been made under the moon. What follows is 
set down as heard by one who forthwith 
dropped behind. It was night, and the moon 
and all the stars were out; yet it was dark. 
Of this three wayfarers took note. They 
walked along the road that leads from Shottery 
to Wilmcote in the region called “ Shake¬ 
speare’s country.” The one—a girl—com¬ 
plained of the absence of all lamps. To which 
the other—not a girl—replied— 

“ It is light enough for me. There are your 
eyes and the other stars.” 

A speech like that makes one understand 
why Shakespeare set alongside of one another 
“ the lover and the poet.” It is with deep 
regret that the present writer is forced to 
admit that she has heard no lass say to her 
lover as pretty a thing as that lover said to his 
lass. The case of the girl in Melbury Road is 
perhaps, however, exceptional. Set forth 
briefly it is this. 

On a moonlight night of summer there 
walked in a road called Melbury Road, in a 
place called Kensington, a young maid and a 
young man. They walked hand in hand as 
brother and sister do in childhood, but as 
brother and sister never do in adult age; and 
they walked in silence until they reached the 
high road in which Melbury Road abuts, and 
there the young maid broke silence, saying— 

“ Darling, we’ll go to Peter Robinson’s 
to-morrow.” 

A speech like that made under the moon 
conveys a certain shock to the “ chiel ” taking 
notes, and there was such a “ chiel ” in the 
rear of those lovers. 

It is not that such a speech contains aught 
that is seriously reprehensible; it is that the 
girl who thus expresses herself after having 
walked hand in hand with a youth in moon¬ 
shine and in silence from a road’s beginning to 
its end shows what a learned writer has called 
“a fatal insensibility to the ludicrous and 
bathetic.” 

“ Silence,” says Thomas de Quincey, in a 
passage in which he sharply ridicules a con¬ 
temporary of his, “is a strange mode of social 
pleasure. I know not what Mr. Coleridge 
does when he sits with a young woman; for 
my part, I do * mon possible ’ to entertain her, 
both with my wit and my wisdom, and am 
happy to hear her talk.” 

That is vastly kind. It is less kind when 
the writer adds, as he does forthwith, “I 
never think of tolerating silence for a moment.” 
A passage like that shows how a mere 
Englishman may take a leaf out of the book 
of the Great Mogul, or might do so some 
eighty years ago, for the case is now some¬ 
what different, to judge from a duologue— 
the speakers were a maid and a man— 
overheard some time ago in a London park. 
The man said— 

“Are you never going to speak again, 
dear ? ” 

The maid said— 

“I have been trying to remember a thing I 
once heard said. It went somewhat like this, 

‘ The mere desire to speak, if very strong, is 
speech of a kind, and sometimes is speech of 
the most eloquent kind.’ ” 

“ Do you mean by that,” was asked by the 
man, “ that you have been speaking to me ? ” 


“Yes.” 

“ And very eloquently ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

How would De Quincey have relished that ? 
"Would he have preferred unbroken chatter to 
a silence so interpreted ? 

The girl in love in inquiring mood is no 
doubt often perplexing to her lover. One 
Edward, now wedded to a Cynthia, tells how, 
when they were engaged, Cynthia more than 
once harried him with the question, “ Dear, 
what was at the very, very beginning of it ? ” 
and how he all but caused her to break with 
him by one day replying that at the very, very 
beginning of it he judged to have been the 
psychological moment and a picture hat. 

The levity of that answer much offended 
Cynthia. 

There is a type of girl—she somehow makes 
you think of lettuce—much to be met in 
places noted for their beauty, such as the 
English lakes and the Scottish Highlands. 
She is generally one of two persons, and with 
wearisome iteration she says, as she eyes the 
landscape— 

“ Isn’t it lovely ? ” 

If the other person replies, as sometimes 
happens, several times running, “ Yes, isn’t 
it?” then all present say, “Wedding- 
trippers ! ” 

This they do because it is a well-known fact 
that any girl who says to a man other than 
her lover or newly-wedded husband, with 
marked iteration, “ Isn’t it lovely ? ” in refer¬ 
ence to a landscape, does not call forth with 
iteration equally marked the counter-question, 
“ Yes, isn’t it ? ” 

It being borne in mind that the number of 
words in a complete English dictionary is 
some hundred-thousand, and that according 
to the calculations of those learned in lan¬ 
guage the number of words employed in 
ordinary conversation ranges from three 
thousand to five thousand, it is a very singular 
fact that lovers, who in fiction are lavish of 
speech, in real life are all but invariably very 
sparing of their words. Thus the girl who, in 
an English Great Western Railway train in 
the autumn of 1899, met every remark of her 
lover’s with the question, “ Do I ? ” was by 
no means a unique specimen of maidenkind, 
still less was she one displeasing to the person 
whom it was her main concern to please, and 
whom she manifestly delighted. 

Next-of-kin to the “ Do I ? ” girl under the 
aspect of conversationalist is the girl between 
whom and her lover there appear to be but 
two expletives, “Do!” (his) and “Don’t!” 
(hers). 

This purely interjectional mode of inter¬ 
course between lovers would almost justify the 
grouping of love with what a thoughtful writer 
terms “ the explosive emotions.” For the 
rest, quite the most extraordinary of limited- 
speech girls is she whose stock of words in 
conversation with her lover is composed of 
“Yes” and “Now.” This girl in a major 
number of cases is, like John Gilpin, “ of 
famous London town,” a fact which is made 
evident in many and divers ways, among them 
her way of saying “No.” Her mispronuncia¬ 
tion of this common vocable irks many persons, 
but happily rarely displeases her lover, whose 
expression when she speaks is that which one 
conceives to have been worn by the lover to 
whom Shakespeare gives the words— 

“ When you speak, sweet, 

I’d have you do it ever.” 

That preconceived notions are borne down 
by love in the case of maids as of men has 
often been seen. A maid said what follows— 

“I thought, do you know, I never could 
love a man who wore Ringwood gloves and 
astrachan on his coat. Well ” (here there 
was a lowering of the voice), “ Hubert did the 
first time I saw him.” 


“And you’re sure,” was asked whimsical!}', 
“ that you loved him then—that you didn’t 
wait for him to remove the coat and gloves ? ” 

“ Oh, quite ! ” 

There be some who assert that the con¬ 
fessional plays no longer the important part 
in courtship that it used to play when every 
lover told his lass all that he knew against 
himself, and in his turn was made her con¬ 
fessor. It seems, however, that interchange¬ 
able avowals are still made. What follows is 
set down as reported by the little bird. 

“No”—the speaker was a girl, and she 
addressed her lover—“you are my first and 
only love, Jack; though, of course, like every 
other girl, I have had raves and g. p’s.” 

“ What are ‘ raves ’ ? ” queried Jack. 

“ Oh, quite young things—schoolday 

things! ” 

“ And ‘g . p's.’ ? ” 

“ The letters stand for * grandes passions .’ ” 

“ And the ‘ thing ’ ? ” 

“ Well, I hardly know how to describe it. 
You may have a g. p. for anything or anyone. 
It’s a sort of thing you work up, and it lasts 
till you fall in love—really in love.” 

“And then?” 

“ Then you laugh at it.” 

She laughed. Jack laughed too. 

The language of girls in love is, in a general 
way, says one who professes to know, only in 
so far poetic as poetry is, according to a great 
poet’s definition of it, “ excited speech.” 

But the speech of girls in love is not always 
excited, or, at all events, the excitement in it 
is often of so modified a kind as to make one 
realise that a certain value attaches to the 
schoolgirl’s phrase “ mildly excited.” For 
one Miranda who, like the heroine of Shake¬ 
speare’s play, prattles something too wildly, 
nine Mirandas of to-day prattle very tamely. 
It is probably in recognition of this quality of 
their language that contemporary English 
has been enriched with the maidenly verbs 
“ enthuse ” and “ effuse.” 

That the girl who is loving is not always 
primarily loving is no new discovery, the case 
of Annie being indeed a very common one. 
This is the case of Annie— 

She was a vain loving girl. The words are 
put in that order because she was vain first 
and loving after. Thus she called one summer 
night from her bedroom to a woman whom 
she loved, “ Good night! I forgot to kiss 
you, dear, and now I have cold-creamed my 
face.” She had not forgotten to cold-cream 
her face. 

One of the world’s great writers has said 
that in a girl is loved the thing actual, in a 
youth the thing in spe. This statement 
throws all the light that can be thrown on a 
conversation which is credibly reported as 
having taken place in contemporary England, 
between two girls, one of whom was in love, 
while the other was fancy-free. Said the one 
fancy-free— 

“ I can’t think what you love in him, for 
you have always said you admired clever men, 
and he is certainly not clever.” 

“No,” said the girl who loved him ; “but 
he’s going to be.” 

According to one of the many views of 
love it is a nervous affection, persons suffering 
from which often say “no” when they mean 
“ yes.” This is especially unfortunate in the 
case of those who are not given a chance of 
reviewing their reply, like a damsel who at 
this present is deploring that she said “ No ” 
to one who forthwith desisted from his 
suit. 

It is a feature of the girl in love in drama 
that she thinks aloud in reference to the 
object of her attachment. This is not common 
in real life, and some might think that it is 
not desirable that it should be. Of such was 
not a great theologian, who wrote, “ What is 
it you love in him you love ? Answer this 
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closely to yourself, pronounce it loudly, and 
you will know yourself and him.” 

It would be highly interesting to overhear 
the loud pronouncement on the part of the 
average Angelina concerning what, having 
examined herself closely, she finds herself to 
love in him she loves, to wit, the average 
Edwin. The regrettable fact is, however, that 
Angelina rarely so takes herself to task, still 
less does she think aloud. This is not that 
she never speaks of what she loves in him she 
loves. It is a cherished topic with her, and 
one to which she often reverts in conversation 
with the girl-friend of her bosom. Hence 
such communications as these, made, it is 
right to say, in every case by an Angelina of 
imperfect culture, hence the mutilation in 
them of the Queen’s English. “ I just adaw 
him in a Nawfolk jacket”; “his talk is 
portry”; “his face is not handsome, but so 
par ful.” 

Happily a girl may be what an old romancer 
termed a famous queen—“a true lover,” 
despite mispronunciation on her part of her 
native language. She may also be a true 
lover, and confound the word “limp” with 
“limpid,” as did one Alice, who averred that 
what she loved in him she loved was “ his 
limp brown eye.” The brown eye of the 
person loved was “ limpid.” 

That the language of girls in love is not 
always pre-eminently dignified is a thing that 
no one who has ever been in love will censure, 
but “ to speak so babishly,” as old Ussher 
would have phrased the matter, as did the 
Devonshire girl who, in parting lately from her 
lover, called to him from a railway-platform, 
“ I wantsh letter every day! ” is to bate too 
much self-respect. And here the question 
suggests itself, How can so foolish a girl as 
that be produced by the county in which the 
paraphrase for folly is “a pile of slop and 
coddle ” ? 

Bold is the lover who hints a fault in his 
beloved, even though she herself leads up to 
his doing so, as did not long ago a girl who, 
stroking her shorn black head, said, “Is 


there anything, John, in me you would like 
different ? ” Her lover allowed that he held 
Solomon’s view as to a woman’s glory, this 
confession producing the tart counter-comment, 
“You should have lived a hundred years ago, 
when girls had yellow hair in clumps of curl 
like bunches of laburnum.” John smiled ; but 
even while he smiled he thought, so he himself 
avers, “ Why did I hint a fault ? ” 

A girl in love, it seems, does not always 
use academical English, but very often expresses 
herself in slang; if, however, in reference to 
an affection contracted by her a girl speaks of 
herself as “hard hit,” it is safe to assume, say 
other girls, that she is not really in love. 

It is also safe to assume that she is not 
really in love if a little thing loved by her does 
not in her estimation become a big thing, for 
love brings all things nearer to us, and makes 
them big, just as the moon is made big by 
being near to us. Some of us have been told 
that the stars are bigger; but none of us really 
believe that. We should not dream of saying, 
“ Twinkle, twinkle, little moon ” ; but the first 
poem which we learn and the last which we 
forget is “ Twinkle, twinkle, little star ! ” The 
stars are too far away from us for us to believe 
in their bigness. So people tell us that the 
object drawn near by love is really not so big 
at all, that others are bigger. That again we 
do not believe. At this moment there is 
living a girl who loves a moon, and who will 
not believe that any star is as big as it. And 
why should she ? Thought is free. 

Language, however, is best placed under 
control; and this girl, so far from acting upon 
that principle, goes about saying that her 
moon is bigger than all stars, that he is six- 
foot six in his stockings. He is not; and even 
if he were, that fact would not make him a 
moon bigger than all stars. It was to this 
girl that it was said by a woman of her friends, 
“ You can’t see clearly when your eyes are full 
of sunlight, and you can’t see clearly when 
they are full of love. There is only one 
person who can do that, and that one person 
is not you.” 


“ Who is that one person ? ” said the girl— 
verily a strange question ! 

To conclude, lest there be anyone who in 
the course of reading this paper has been 
scandalised by the revelations made in it, be 
it here said that the writer has in no case 
played the part of eavesdropper, the Agues 
who whispers love having in every case been 
respected. There is, however, a girl very 
much to the fore in contemporary life who 
does not whisper love, and not to hear whose 
utterances it would be necessary to cover up 
one’s ears. This girl’s speeches have been 
made free use of, and in what follows there is 
given a colloquy which took place between 
such a girl and her lover on an omnibus-top 
on an autumn night in an English town. 

“The ’orses the speaker was the girl— 
“ is goin’ very slow.” 

“You should say ‘ Worses,’ Minnie, and 
‘ are.’ ” 

Minnie went over the sentence again. 

“ The /worses,” she said, “ /*are goin’ very 
slow.” 

Minnie was evidently one of those persons 
who, when they aspirate at all, must aspirate 
to excess. Her lover, acting on the wise 
French maxim, II ne faut pas tout corriger, 
did not tell her that she should not say “ Zmre.” 
He gracefully pursued the subject which she 
had opened up. 

“ They’re goin’ quicker now,” he said ; 
adding compunctiously, “ I should say ‘ more 
quickly.’ ” 

Minnie’s face wore a look that said, “ Oh, 
this learning, what a thing it is! ” but while 
her look expressed itself thus choicely in a 
quotation from a classic poet, her feelings ran 
away with her, and ran away with all her h’s, 
and what she said in spoken words was this— 

“ I do wish I was ’oldin’ your ’and, ’Enry ! ” 

And that wish was expressed by Minnie 
in no whisper, but in an excellent undaunted 
voice which would have delighted Martin 
Luther, who gives praise to a woman because 
her voice was such. 

So much for the language of girls in love. 



“ I am only one but I am one, 

I cannot do everything but I can do 
something. 

What I can do I ought to do 
And by the grace of God I will do.” 


A year or two ago when visiting the Old 
Castle Street Board Schools in Spitalfields, 
where the scholars number 1600—97 per 
cent, of whom are Jews, I was much struck 
and greatly pleased with a benevolent scheme 
instituted and carried out by the girls them¬ 
selves, which if generally known would, I 
think, be adopted and enlarged, upon by 
readers of The Girl’s Own Paper with 
advantage to the whole population. 

The scheme is this—a certain number of 
girls form a committee which meets at stated 
times out of school hours to transact business 
and to receive contributions from any of the 
scholars—a farthing or a halfpenny as the 
case may be, and for every such contribution 
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a receipt is given; one girl selected by the 
whole schoof is treasurer and another is the 
secretary. 

If there is any case of sickness or intense 
poverty among the children, be they Jew or 
Christian, and they come ragged or hungry to 
school, it is considered by the girl committee 
and investigated. If it is one that recom¬ 
mends itself, they decide upon how much 
money can be spared, and entrust it to two 
or three of the elder girls who go out market¬ 
ing either for food, or medicine, or clothing 
material; if the last, they cut it out and make 
it up well and quickly, for it is perhaps a case 
of emergency. In any doubt or difficulty 
they consult the superintendent. This little 
society is flourishing and doing good in many 
directions. 

Of course it would be easy to follow this 
schenie closely in every school, factory and 
workshop in the kingdom with the best pos¬ 
sible results. 

It might be extended to every village as 
well as to districts in towns if a few girls 


in each would form themselves into a com¬ 
mittee, and give themselves trouble to work 
out the scheme. The advantages would be 
felt in many ways ; they could supply a poor 
sick person with the nourishment ordered by 
the doctor; they could supply a poor girl 
going into service with suitable clothing, or 
they could send a sick child to the sea, or 
they could seek out some who have seen 
better days and who are too proud to ask 
help. There are a hundred ways in which 
these committees might help so as not to 
distress the recipient, and for themselves 
they would certainly realise the blessings of 
helping and giving. 

I wish very much that readers of The Girl’s 
Own Paper would think the matter over and 
then start the committees. 

A number of ladies in London have formed 
themselves into a league, for helping those 
whom they know to be incapable of work, but 
their plan is more complicated than the 
simple one adopted by the children in the Old 
Castle Street Board Schools. 
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CHARACTERISTIC CHURCH TOWERS OF ENGLISH COUNTIES. 



PART XII. 

THE WELSH BORDER, 


In offering a few observations upon the 
towers of churches in the Principality, 
it must not be supposed that we propose 
to write anything like a treatise upon 
ecclesiastical architecture in Wales. We 
have selected the Welsh border because 
that district happens to contain one or 
two most developed examples of parish 
church towers which we have come 
across, though neither North nor South 
Wales is particularly rich either in 
parish churches or their towers; and it 
must be owned that the monastic 
churches here are by far the most 
remarkable ecclesiastical edifices in the 
land. Though Tintern Abbey, Lan- 
tony, Valle-Crucis, and the priory- 
churches of Brecon, Ruthin, etc., may 
be compared with English buildings of 
the same class, the secular churches can 
in no way bear such a comparison, and 
the Welsh cathedrals show a marked 
inferiority. 

The two South Wales cathedrals of 
St. David’s and Llandaff were from the 
first far more dignified buildings than 
those of the two northern sees. But to 
show the condition into which Llandaff 
Cathedral had fallen in 1824, we read in 
Winkle's Cathedrals , “It is in such a 
ruinous condition, and so injured by 
wretched patchings-up, that it would be 
better perhaps now to desert it alto¬ 
gether, and to remove the diocese to 
Brecon, where the collegiate church 
would be a sufficiently good cathedral.” 
This reproach is now quite removed; 
but these Welsh cathedrals have been 
so very much restored that Llandaff, 
Bangor, and St. Asaph’s may be 
almost regarded as new churches. St. 
David’s, however, is still a noble old 
building. 


The best parish churches in Wales, 
of a purely parochial character, are 
Wrexham and Gresford, both Perpen¬ 
dicular in style. They also possess the 
handsomest towers in the Principality. 
Wrexham is a magnificent composition, 
not unlike the Worcestershire type, 
but with features peculiar to itself. 
The lofty and slightly-pierced hollow 
octagonal pinnacles at the angles, for 
instance, and the vertical rows of 
richly-adorned niches, filled with 
statues, are unique, as far as we know. 
The windows are in four ranges, two 
in each. The whole structure is 
extremely elaborate, and one of the 
finest in the United Kingdom. 

Gresford possesses a fine parish 
church with a striking tower, though 
not so elaborate as Wrexham; it is 
crowned with a rich parapet and 
sixteen pinnacles. It rather puzzles 
one to understand that a square tower 
with sixteen pinnacles will show five 
pinnacles on each side; but it is so! 
With these exceptions there are no 
very elaborate towers in Wales, except 
the so-called Jasper Tower of Llandaff 
Cathedral. This is crowned by open 
parapet and pinnacles; but all this 
portion of the tower is modern, and 
a restoration of the original one 
shown is a view of the cathedral 
by the well-known antiquary Brown 
Willis, but it had entirely disappeared 
in 1840. The spire-crowned tower at 
the opposite angle of the west front is 
almost entirely modern. The towers 
of the other Welsh cathedrals are not 
remarkable, that of Bangor being 
only sixty feet high, and those of 
St. David’s and St. Asaph’s arc 
somewhat plain and heavy-looking 
structures. 


/ hyu^y 


WREXHAM, DENBIGHSHIRE. 
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THE GIRL’S OWN RARER. 


CYNTHIA’S BROTHER. 


By LESLIE KEITH, Author of “A Little Exile,” “ ’Lisbetli,” “The Mischief-Maker,” etc. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

I jealous ? ” 
said Cynthia to 
herself, as the 
train bore her 
homewards 
through the 
green summer 
world. “Am 
I jealous—of 
Kitty?” Con¬ 
science seemed 
to answer in the affirma¬ 
tive, to her chagrin, for 
Cynthia had thought 
herself pretty familiar 
with her own weak 
points, and armed against them ; but 
here was a failing upon which she had 
never reckoned in setting up heir spiri¬ 
tual defences. When she reviewed her 
conduct during the last few days—the 
hot haste in which she had packed; the 
leap of her thoughts towards home ; her 
ill-concealed impatience to get there, 
that she might see for herself the extent 
of Kitty's perfidy—she was forced to 
own that she had taken the ugly passion 
to her bosom. Not that for a moment 
she credited the whisper that gave her 
father, in Kitty, a new wife. She flushed 
at the bare thought of that insult to her 
mother’s memory, to her father’s faith¬ 
fulness—her young mother, whom she 
thought of always as “numbered with 
the saints ; ” whom her father would 
never cease to mourn till he joined her, 
one with her again, “ in glory everlast¬ 
ing.” The wound was a personal one, 
for if Kitty had stolen her place in her 
father’s affections, she surely had a right 
to resent it ? 

“ Kitty will comfort him,” Archie had 
said—Kitty, who herself had needed and 
received comfort for some mysterious 
sorrow in the garden at Lucerne. While 
Cynthia was dancing in London, was her 
friend usurping her rights at home—her 
claim to be her father’s comrade and 
companion, the sharer of his thoughts 
and fancies ? The possibility made her 
heart burn with a pain that was almost 
unbearable ; she scarce knew whether to 
hate herself or Kitty most. It was a 
relief to find that no one met her at the 
station, so that she might have time to 
compose her face and control the reins 
of feeling. 

Her father sent her a message of 
regret by the groom that his duties on 
the Bench prevented him from meeting 
her, and at the Rectory gate she turned 
aside her head, perhaps to hide the tears 
that would spring at the thought of this 
strange and lonely return. Had she 
looked, she might have discerned a wist¬ 
ful face at an upper window, but pride 
ruled, and Cynthia’s smiles and nods 
were all for her humble village friends. 
She had time to unpack and to unfold 
the whole budget of her news to Lady 
Considine before her father returned. 
Grandmamma was growing deaf, but 


had indignantly scouted the suggestion 
of an ear-trumpet, and conversation with 
her was rather exhausting. Cynthia’s 
throat ached, between the strain of talk 
and the repressed desire to cry. When 
she heard her father’s step, she sprang 
away to meet him in the library. Her 
heart could not help beating; she had 
opened so many new doors into her own 
nature since they parted that she felt as 
if she must make his acquaintance all 
over again ; but when he came in, look¬ 
ing grey and weary, but with his old, 
kind smile, she was moved to forget 
everything but her longing for him. She 
buried her head on his shoulder, and 
cried as she had not cried since she was 
a child. 

“Why, my child,” he said, greatly 
disturbed, “ what is all this ? Are you 
so sorry to come home, or—has the 
parting been so hard ? ” 

“ Oh, I wasn’t thinking of Archie,” 
she sobbed, “ though I miss him every 
minute. It was you—it was ” 

He lifted her chin with one hand and 
looked into her blurred face. “ Come,” 
he said, “ those eyes have never deceived 
me yet; they have your great-aunt’s 
trick of honesty. Let me see if I can 
read this riddle for myself! ” 

But with his arm about her the need 
of confession was like a thirst, and she 
told him everything. 

He was silent for a moment or two. 
“Poor Kitty,” he said at last. “ I am 
sorry you misjudged her. Did your own 
happy romance not teach you that there 
might be some Hove stories that must 
begin and end in pain ? What there is 
to tell, Kitty shall tell you herself. You 
must go to her—and I think you will go 
soon—and, my dear, you don’t need me 
to remind you that we owe it to her—we, 
who share her burden, to see that we 
do not fail towards her in patience or 
tenderness.” 

“ Oh, father,” said Cynthia brokenly, 
“ can you forgive me ? ” 

“ I’m not quite sure, goosie,” he said 
playfully, “ but if you will exercise a little 
more common-sense in the future, I’ll 
try. You are hungry and tired, and the 
world will look more cheerful to both of 
us after dinner ; but if you sit down with 
a face like that, grandmamma will be 
drawing wrong conclusions, too ! What 
a thing it is to manage a household of 
women ! ” 

After dinner, Cynthia put a shawl 
round her head and ran over to the 
Rectory. Mrs. Terry, who was alone, 
received her with warm-hearted rapture, 
and maintained her cheerfulness when 
she spoke of Kitty. “ She has a cold, 
poor little woman, and I have insisted on 
keeping her in bed, but it will be her 
best medicine to see you. Will you 
run up alone, dearie ? I’m deep in the 
flannel-club accounts, and I can’t make 
them come right by any rules of arith¬ 
metic known to mei ” 

Kitty, in a pink dressing-jacket, was 
curled up like a little squirrel among the 


blankets, looking as forlorn as if nuts 
were scarce, but her face flushed with 
sunlight when she saw Cynthia. No 
cloud could long eclipse her smiles. 

“You’d better not come nearer me, 
you great London lady!” she cried, 
waving her hands. “I’m in the sneezy 
stage, and it may turn into anything— 
influenza, pneumonia, anything ! ” 

“You poor little thing!” Cynthia 
gathered her up in strong and tender 
arms. “ My kitten, you must let me 
speak first, for I have a great confession 
to make.” 

But Kitty put a small, pink palm on 
her lips. “You didn’t understand?” 
she whispered, “ and you thought me— 
oh, I deserved that you should think the 
blackest thoughts !—but Cynthy, there 
was nothing to tell, and—I was afraid 
you would think I had taken Frank from 
you—and it was all so wretched ! ” 

“ I never guessed. What a blind 
beetle I was ! But I wish you had told 
me, Kitty.” 

“ Don’t make me cry, Cynthy. I do 
cry in such a horrid way, and I don’t 
feel any better because I’ve got a red 
nose! I can’t tell you when it began. 
From the very first summer, I think, 
when I came home for the holidays. 
And it went on, in little bits, getting 
bigger, you know, till somehow it didn’t 
seem fun any more. And it hurt, be¬ 
cause Francie wouldn’t let me tell father 
or mother, and, though I begged him, 
he wouldn’t speak to Sir James. Then 
Archie guessed it, or Francie told him, 
and he said to me once, ‘ It would be 
better to tell, Kitty,’ and there was that 
look in his blue eyes that makes you 
think of honour and duty, in spite of 
yourself.” Cynthia squeezed her hand. 
“ And I said, ‘ Can’t you help us ? You 
are Francie’s friend. Couldn’t you 
smooth the way for him ? Sir James 
will listen to you.’ I’m afraid it was 
very selfish, and he looked reluctant, but 
he said he’d try. Then we were hustled 
off to Germany, and I was too miserable, 
for I made Francie promise he wouldn’t 
write. It did seem mean to be having 
letters when nobody knew, and yet there 
were days when I’d have fallen to the 
very bottom of my own self-respect just 
to have a word ! Then Sir James came 
—and I had to tell him. It’s like living 
in a palace of truth to be with him, and 
I felt—oh, Cynthy !—I felt just like a 
base, crawling worm. But I can’t tell 
you how good and kind he was—my own 
old dad couldn’t be kinder, and, though 
he made me see that Francie had no 
right to think of—of any woman in that 
way till he had won his claim to the 
world’s respect, somehow he took the 
pain out of it by his own perfect chivalry 
and patience. For, though I meant to 
be good, I did try him ! It’s easier now, 
though it’s worse, too, for sympathy does 
lift the load a little ; and father and 
mother have been all kindness, too. And 
sometimes, Cynthy, though the cloud is 
so black that there isn’t a scrap of blue 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS . 


to be seen, I can’t help hoping that 
some day—some day-” 

“Hope on, Kitty darling! We’ll 
hope together. I don’t believe anyone 
who has had as much love as Francie 
has had in his life can fail to grow 
worthy of it.” 

Kitty buried her head in the pillow. 

“They say—he has done something 
wrong,” she said in alow, choked voice'; 
“even nursie cried and said, ‘ I would 
sooner see his bonnie head lying on its 
last pillow,’ but—they haven’t told me. 
Oh, Cynthy, you don’t believe it, do you ? 
Say you don’t! ” 

“I don’t know why he has gone 
away,” said Cynthia, very sadly. 
“Archie told me he was going because 
the new life would give him a new 
chance, and do we need to know more ? 
If he has been weak—or even wicked— 
we shall never remember it against him 
when he comes back to us a strong, 
good man. It is hard that we must wait 
here, when it seems as if we should be 
able to do so much more if we were with 
him, but”—her voice dropped—“we 
can send our prayers after him, Kitty.” 

Kitty lifted her head from the pillow 
to Cynthia’s shoulder, and they clung 
together wordlessly, comforting each 
other. But Kitty was the first to rally. 
She objected to be miserable, and Cyn¬ 
thia’s words seemed to open new 7 win¬ 
dows to hope, tier elastic mind flew 
beyond the present and figured a radiant 
future. 

“ We’ll have to be awfully busy,” she 
said ; “ they say if you want the time to 
fly, you should fill up every minute of it. 
I’m going to have an industrious fit, 
Cynthy: I’m brimful of schemes. 
I’ve got them all written down in a 
pocket-book somewhere—the most splen¬ 
did ideas ; but even if you could find it, 
my eyes are too watery to read it out 
to-night.” 

“ They must go to sleep and so must 
you. I’m going to tuck you up. Oh, 
I’ll share your schemes, Kitten, never 
fear; we’ll find lots to do, and there will 
be the boys’ letters.” 

“ They’ll be all for you,” said Kitty, 
with a return of plaintiveness, “and it’s 
only Archie who’ll write.” 


“I’ll let you see—bits.” Cynthia 
blushed as she ran off. 

The letters were indeed the chief 
milestones in lives that would have been 
monotonous enough if they had not been 
filled with affection and duty. Archie 
was no great scribe, and had always 
loved his sword better than his pen, but 
he wrote naturally, with an unselfish 
desire to spare no detail that could 
bring comfort to the home circle. He 
had the keen eye of the born soldier and 
missed nothing that was new in scenery or 
native habit. If the fastidious Sir James, 
to whom words were as frozen music, made 
a wry face now and then at the rough and 
ready style, he could at least praise the 
graphic quality of Archie’s pen. If it were 
but in crude outline, his pictures lived. 

After the long waggon journey to the 
interior, the young men found themselves 
at Bulawayo. 

“There couldn’t be anything much 
newer in the way of a town,” he wrote, 
“for more than half of it exists as yet 
only in the imagination of the builders. 
You’ll laugh, Cynthy, but it reminds me 
a good deal—though it’s a poor compli¬ 
ment to it—of the camp at Aldershot. 
Only, instead of straight lines, the little 
mud shanties with the tin roofs are 
scattered about as if you had rained 
them out of a pepper-pot. Tidiness is a 
virtue which young Africa has had no 
time to acquire ; if the contents of the 
ash-bucket of every mess kitchen within 
the lines were contributed, they’d make 
a poor show here, where every * stand ’ 
is strewn with broken bottles and rags 
and straw and flying papers. As for the 
dust, it tops everything the old camp 
could do in that line—and we used to 
think it hard to beat! When the storm 
comes whirling down the valley, as it 
does most days, there’s nothing for it 
but to fling something over your face 
and cut and run for the nearest shelter. 
You see, there isn’t a yard of pave¬ 
ment in the place, and what, by 
courtesy, we call streets, are just mud 
tracks that the sun dries into powder 
and the wind makes fun of. But it’s all 
in the day’s work, and you soon get used 
to it. I hey say the country looks 
awfully well after the rains, when the 


maize cobs are ripe in the native fields, 
but the heath would seem a blooming 
garden compared with it now, when the 
scrub is burnt up to a uniform dingy 
yellow, and the river beds are mere 
sandy drifts. But we’re as jolly as sand¬ 
boys and as hard as nails, and when 
you’re up to the eyes all day in work, 
you’re not too particular about the 
scenery, so long as you can get a tub 
and a good square meal and a pipe to 
finish the day with. We moved into 
the bachelor’s block last week, where 
we’ve rented a couple of very decent 
little rooms with brick floors and canvas 
ceilings, and a window apiece, and we 
take it in turns to go to the well, which, 
by good luck, isn’t a hundred yards off. 
We still board at the hotel, where the 
food isn’t half bad, if the service isn’t up 
to much—but it wouldn’t be any fun if 
you hadn’t to rough it.” 

“It sounds very dreary,” said Kitty, 
with a little shiver, “ and think of paying 
£5 a month for a mud cabin ! ” 

“ There are cabins and cabins,” said 
Cynthia cheerfully, “and soldiers are 
the neatest and contrivingest creatures 
in the world. If we could just have a 
peep, Kitty, we’d find them very snug, 
I’m sure. You should have seen the 
camp furniture they took out with them 
—the boxes that turned themselves into 
beds or chairs at will, the tables that 
became shelves, just as if a conjuror 
were playing tricks with them—you’d 
understand what I mean. Soldiers have 
a kind of instinct—even those who 
haven’t had much experience, like our 
boys of making a home out of very 
little. They learn it because they’ve 
got to do it so often, I suppose, and do 
it quickly if it’s to be done at all. 
Those whitewashed walls will look quite 
gay with the photographs and pictures 
and nicknacks hanging on them. 
Archie was right, I think, when he said 
they were worth all they cost for 
carriage, as reminders of home ! ” 

Kitty smiled and caught the infection 
of cheerfulness. 

“ I believe they’ll be contriving a 
garden out of the old meat tins and rag 
and bone heaps next! ” she cried. 

(To be continued.) 
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STUDY AND STUDIO. 

Maiglockchen. —The poem you inquire for is 
“ Tight,” by Francis W. Bourdillon. We give the 
whole verse from which your quotation is taken— 

“ The night has a thousand eyes, 

And the day but one; 

Yet the light of the bright world dies 
With the dying sun. 

The mind has a thousand eyes, 

And the heart but one ; 

Yet the light .of a whole life dies 
When love is done.” 

D. D.—We approve of the sentiment your verses 
contain, but they are open to criticism as to form. 
The metre changes in verse 3* Your four lines 
have been eight-syllabled ( 8 s), but they alter to 
8 , 6 , 8 , 8 s. Further irregularities creep in as you 
proceed. Every poem must have some metre in 
which it is written. The second line of verse 10 is 
not grammatical. As this is your first attempt, 
you need not wonder that we have to find fault, 
but we do so with sympathy for the feelings you 
express. 


Shopgirl. —Your letter fills us with deep sympathy, 
and we wish we could do something to help you. 
\Vc think that if you were to apply to the Secre¬ 
cy* National Home Reading Union, Surrey 
House, Victoria Embankment, London, you would 
see that this Society guides you in the study of 
English literature. From time to time we mention 
amateur essay-writing societies in this column ; 
but we will seriously consider over your needs and 
see if we can do anything further to meet them. 

R. E. P.—Could j'ou organise an Industrial Exhibition 
in connection with your Band of Hope?' Boys, 
a /\d girls also, would be interested in preparing for 
this in ways too many to indicate—in the making 
of frames, scrap-books, carpentering, modelling, 
etc. People are .usually very ready to help such a 
society by the gifts of odds and ends of material, 
and the evenings of work prove pleasant and 
sociable. 

Marguerite.—- The lines' 1 you enclose form one of 
Mrs. Browning’s “ Sonnets from the Portuguese.” 
These are not really translations, as the title would 
indicate,.but are the expression of the poetess’s 
own feeling's towards lier husband. Consult any 
edition of her works. 


Flo.— You will obtain “The Story Told ” bound up 
in the complete edition of “ The Old, Old Story.” 
It used to be published by Hatchard’s, 187, Picca- 
dilly> London, and we believe the edition with 
music costs 6d. You might apply to Hatchard’s in 
the first instance. 

Hypatia.— Your lines are not very musical. The 
first verse is the best; the second line in the next 
verse begins to halt. “Eden” and “heaven,” 
salutation ” and “ conversation ” do not rhyme. 
vVe have no fault to find with the thoughts you 
express, and, as you were only sixteen when you 
wrote them, you may easily do better work. 


OUR OPEN LETTER BOX. 

Asphodel inquires if any of our readers can help her 
to find the early poems of Ada Smith, who died at 
Haltwliistle, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, in December, 
1898. The poems wanted were published at the 
age of.thirteen. Asphodel would also be glad to 
know if a memoir exists, and will send her address 
to iny correspondent who can give her information 
about the authoress in question. 
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INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

We have received requests for the exchange of 
pictorial post-cards from (in each- case Miss) 
Stella S.,' Panajotopulo, Zante, Ionian Islands, 
Greece (Greek cards offered for those from Eng¬ 
land, Germany, ‘ Russia, Holland, Spain, India, 
America); F. Coates, Waltham House, Grimsby, 
Lincolnshire (foreign and colonial cards preferred); 
Helen G. Zambiri, 20 Cleisovey Street, Athens, 
Greece (cards wanted from Asia, Africa, S. 
America); Maude W. Sim, Quilpue, Chili, S. 
America (Chilian cards offered for English or 
foreign ones); Jeanne de Malvois£, i, Rue 
Champ-Garreau, Le Mans, ;Sarthe, France (cards 
wanted from Russia, .Norway, Sweden, Sicily, 
Greece, Spain, Portugal, Germany, China, Egypt, 
Arabia, Persia,'America,' India);' Mabel 13 . Tom¬ 
linson, 31, Provident Street, Derby; Mica MazZi- 
otti, Collares, Portugal; Christine van Doorn, 
35, Koninginnegracht, The Hague, Holland ; Mrs. 
13 . Rihmer, Budapesth iv., Egyetem—uteza No. 1— 
Hungary (cards wanted from large town of histori¬ 
cal interest, and especially from America, Africa, 
Australia, Jamaica,' Cape 'Colon)'', India, etc.); 
Miss Webster, Oak House, Essex Road, Enfield ; 
Natalia Gorai'nofe, St.‘Serge Street, - No. 24, log. 
4, St. Petersburg, Russia; L/ M. R. Hog, 17, 
Brooklyn Road, Shepherd's Bush,; London, W.; 
B. S. Draper, 35, Moor Oaks, Broomhill, Sheffield 
(cards offered of the “ Peake Countrie” series in 
exchange for foreign ones). 

The following request has come to us written on a 
post-card— ( . . 

“ Si vous revez, jeunes fillcs, . 

. D’une correspondance' gcntille, 

Apprenez qu ? a Corfou 
Vous trouverez a ‘votre gout 
Une jeune Grecque de vingt ans, 

Qui, n’ayant pour le moment 
Rien de serieux.a faire, 

Voudrait ainsi se distraire. 

Elle a voyage beaucoup, 

En Allemagne et en France surtout, 

Et ayant une vraie passion 
Pour toutes les belles collections, 

Elle est prete a echanger 
Vivement. avec l ! etranger . 

Timbres-poste et cartes postalcs, 

Ce qui n’enrichirait pas mal 
Sa collection, et. aussi celle 
De quiconque s’adresserait a elle. 

Vous pouvez le faire en allemand, 

En francais ou en. grec" autant. 

Vous pouvez ecrire en espagnol, . 

De cette belle langue elle raffole ; 

Elle sait aussi tres bien 
L’anglais etl’italien. 

Toils les beaux arts 1 ’amusent, 

Et pas en vain une des neiif muses 
Uranie, celle de l’astronomie, 

Est sa patronne et son arnie! 

Elle airne la musique aussi, ^ 

Ce qui chasse vite les soucis, 

Qui viennent quelquefois tout noirs 
Mettre une ame en desespoir. 

Vous lui ferez done grand plaisir 
De ne pas tarder a lui ecrire ! 

Son adresse est maintenant .. 

‘ Miss Dragkissevitch ’ tout simplcment 
En Gr&ce, dans la belle lie de Corfou. 
Adieu, cheres lectrices ! Souvenez-vous ! ” 


• A young French lady, aged twenty-two, wishes to 
correspond in the French language with an English 
lady of the same age. Addr.ess, Baronne Made¬ 
leine Pasquier de Lustrac, Sadowa no. 12—26, 
Warsaw, Poland. 

Miss Daisy C rover, Woodville, Epping, Essex, aged 
fifteen, would like to correspond with an English- 
speaking girl of her own age living in South 
Africa. 

Miss' Maude M. Clarke, 2, S. Mary’s Square, Bury 
S. Edmunds, would be glad to exchange good 
amateur photographs and correspond with a girl 
living abroad or in the colonies. 

Miss A'. Clement, Cours Washington, Agen, France, 
an invalid,'asks an English lady, aged about 30, to 
correspond with her frequently. 

Maid oe the’ Southern .Cross, Australia, would 
like to correspond with a Japanese, an Italian, and 
an Irish girl, well educated, and over 20 years 
of age. • . ' 

Miss Mabel L. Co wen, 294 Peel Street, Montreal, 
wishes to thank the “ Irish Colleen ” for so kindly 
sending her the pretty post-cards. 

Miss Sara G. Mosher, Kempt Shore, Hants County, 
Nova Scotia, Canada, wishes to correspond with a 
well-educated German lady (teacher preferred) 
between the ages of twenty and thirty, each to 
write in the other’s language, and to correct and 
return letters. • • ■ - 

Miss Agnes S. Mosher, same address, wishes to 
correspond with’ a well-educated English country 
girl of her own age (19). ' 

Miss Helen Duncan, Weltevreden, Rondebosch, 
S. Africa, is anxious to exchange African postage 
stamps for those'of foreign countries, especially S. 
America! * 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Minerva. —Time may be divided into local, national, 
and universal. The first signifies that formerly 
every city in Europe had its own time, which 
regulated the clocks of the neighbourhood. This 
state of things existed .before the year 1848, and 
may be said to have been terminated by the advent 
of railways on the Continent and elsewhere. Of 
the second, England is a good exponent, for we 
in Great Britain -have a national time, which is 
regulated by the meridian of Greenwich; and the 
national, time of many nations was regulated from 
the capital city—Paris, Berne, Brussels, Amster¬ 
dam, Prague for a part of Austria, while.Buda-Pesth 
regulated the more eastern part. But everywhere 
at geographical congresses and political confer¬ 
ences, in all scientific societies, men never ceased 
to aspire after a common or universal time ; a time 
by which the world might be governed ; but the 
difficulties were very great, and the solution of the 
problem was performed by the Americans, who pro¬ 
posed the expedient of dividing the surface of the 
globe into 24 longitudinal equal spherical zones, of 
15 0 each in width, the first zone beginning from 
Greenwich. Thus the 15 0 comes in the centre of 
each zone. The time l-einains the same up to 7!° 
West, and 7I 0 East of Greenwich. This is called the 
zone of Western Europe, and comprehends Great 
Britain, France, with Algiers and Tunis, Belgium, 
Holland, Spain, and Portugal. The next zone is 
called the zone of Central Europe, with its central 
meridian at Stargard or Goerlitz, 15 0 East of Green¬ 
wich. This comprises all the centre of Europe— 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Germany, Austria and 


Hungary, Switzerland, Italy, and Servia—and 
means that, when the sun passes the meridian of 
Stargard at noon, it is noon for the whole of that 
zone to East and West. When it is 12I1. 20m. 20s. at 
Greenwich, it is lhl 20m. 20s. at Stargard, and 
2h. 20m. 20s. at the next meridian, which is that of 
Western. Russia, 30 0 East of Greenwich. So you 
see, you may really travel all over Europe (excepting 
France) without changing your watch. This method 
is called by the Americans (its inventors) “ Standard 
time,” and it was adopted in November, 1883, both 
in Canada and the United States, and the railways 
began to run their trains by it, the time being 
calculated for the meridians 6o°, 75 0 ,. 99°» an( l 
150°, etc., East of Greenwich. The zones are 
reckoned from 6o°, and are called Intercolonial or 
Atlantic, Eastern, Central, Mountain, and beyond 
the 112 0 Western or Pacific. Thus, at noon Eastern 
time, it would be n A.m. Central time, 10 a.m. 
Mountain time, and 9 A.M. Pacific time. The varia¬ 
tion of time is about one hour between the adjacent 
zones, and this is accounted for by the distance— 
1,000 miles—and by the diurnal revolution of the 
earth—over 24,000 miles in 24 hours, or 1,000 miles 
an hour. “Standard” time is really mean solar 
time, but to get more accurate time, navigators 
resort to'Sidereal time, which is reckoned by the 
annual motion of the stars, especially the first point 
of Aries the Ram, and you may realise the extreme 
accuracy needed when you are told that a variation 
of four minutes throws a ship out one mile in her 
course, and the careless observation of a star may 
wreck a great ship. So far, we believe, “ Standard ” 
time has not been adopted anywhere else but in 
Europe and America; so what is called the “real,” 
or the apparent time, is kept all over the world— 
that is, the old sundial test, when the sun came to 
your meridian, which is otherwise called Local 
time. “ Standard ” time is really a great scientific 
study, and will require some attention to com¬ 
prehend. 

Leslie. —We see nothing to be condemned in your 
writing. It is not at all too small. It is an improve¬ 
ment on the huge coarse hands we too generally 
sec, and so many with fancy letters not to be found 
in the copybooks. The name “Evan ” is the old 
British (or Welsh) for “John,” which is Hebrew, 
and means, “ the gracious - gift - of God.” The 
feminine for John is “Jane,” from which come 
Janet, Joan, and Joanna. “Thomas” is Hebrew, 
and means “ a twin.” . For the name “Audrey ” 
we can give no signification; but ‘‘Aubrey” 
is old German, and means “ a ruler of spirits.” 

Ambitious Domestic.— We sympathise, with your 
feelings, and should see no harm in your trying to 
exchange your present position for one of greater 
trust and responsibility. But we counsel you not 
to give notice of leaving until you have heard of 
such a place as you desire to obtain. If you have 
friends who feel an interest in you, tell them how 
you are placed, and ask them to inquire for and 
tell-you of any situation which you might fill. 
Until sure of obtaining one, remain patiently 
where you are. We do not know how far the 
trouble of which you tell us may affect your 
appearance, and render it difficult to obtain such 
an engagement as you would desire. Do you 
know anything of the care of .children, and are you 
fond of them? Such a situation might give you 
time for a little reading after they have gone to 
bed. You would need patience and good temper, 
as well as cheerfulness of disposition. 
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THE GIRL'S OWN RARER. 


CYNTHIA’S BROTHER. 


By LESLIE KEITH, Author of “A Little Exile,” “ ’Lisbcth,” “The Mischief-Maker,” etc. 


CHAP. XXII. 

T the end of 
the first 
year the 
Rector’s 
pre-oc- 
c u p i e d 
gl ances 
suddenly 
aligh ted 
upon his 
friend the 
Squire, and 
discovered him 
to look — not 
less upright, 
indeed, for he always bore himself 
bravely, but whiter about the temples 
and more sad about the eyes than his 
fifty years warranted. The dimmer 
vision of old Joel Burge had made this 
observation before him. 

“ A powerful, auld, larned, elderly 
gentleman t’ squire be,” he remarked, 
halting his wheelbarrow on one side of 
the rectory gate while the Rector 
vigorously attacked dandelion roots with 
his spud on the other, “but book 
wisdom awnly keeps a man awake o’ 
nights, an’ brings a wisht cloud awver 
t’ wurld by day. Here I be, the auldest 
piece up Torbridge, that never knawed 
nothing ’bout laming, but I lay you 
he’m the nearest o’ we to t’ worms.” 

The Rector dug up a refractory root 
viciously, and tossed it over the gate 
into Joel’s barrow. 

“Ay, you’re old, Burge,” he said, 
“ but the years haven’t taught you the 
whole of wisdom yet. Talk of what you 
know about, my good fellow.” 

“ T’ bloody warriors be fine an’ braave 
thicky spring,” said the old man, with a 
diplomatic change of topic, “an’ lil 
missy, she’m powerful set on them. 
’Tis the smell of them, most like, coming 
unbeknawnst ’pon t’ wind, for they’m 
naught to look at, if you ax me.” 

“ Bloody warriors ? ” said the Rector, 
meditating to himself, as old Joel spat 
upon his palms and set them to the 
slow, forward trundling of his barrow. 
“ Curious, those local names for flowers. 
What rustic genius first saw the poetry 
of war—the bloodstains of battle and the 
fragrance of conquest—in those great 
bunches of March sweetness?” He 
plucked a sprig of deep mahogany wall¬ 
flower and snuffed it thoughtfully as— 
the spud forgotten—he went back to his 
study. The homely name fired a train 
of thought which lay all ready for the 
kindling spark in his brain. He closed 
his stud) 7 door, and, the lock being 
broken, he took the readiest way of 
shutting out interruption by piling half 
a dozen volumes of an ancient encyclo¬ 
paedia against it. 

“I’ll never ban you for a library of 
useless knowledge again,” he addressed 
his fortification with a humorous smile ; 


“ you’re good, at least, to keep out 
lunch and Widow Tallamy,” she being 
at the moment the Rector’s particular 
cross. 

It was noticed on the following Sunday 
that the Rector preached what proved to 
be the first of a series of very martial 
sermons, to which his rustic hearers 
listened more open-mouthed than ever, 
as he turned himself hither and thither 
and got hopelessly entangled in his 
surplice. Usually it was something to 
watch for to see “ t’ parson” unknot 
himself as he came to “lastly,” but 
general interest was on this occasion 
too keenly aroused to be on the outlook 
for that comfortable word. Even Sir 
James, who had sometimes sighed in 
secret for more finished oratory, was 
carried away by his friend’s red-hot 
earnestness, and forgot to be critical. 

It was of battle the Rector spoke, but 
he took the whole of life for his field, 
and drew many of his illustrations 
from the achievements of such unready 
warriors as Mr. Fearing or Mr. Feeble- 
mind. For the great Visionary saw life 
with inspired eyes when he described it 
as a pilgrimage in armour, where every 
step forward has to be won at the point 
of the sword, and every step backward 
is made at the cost of a wound. But 
mostly, though he extolled as with a 
trumpet the virtues and the victories of 
heroic souls, the Rector, being in a 
small kind of way a Greatheart himself, 
showed his sympathy for the weak and 
the wavering, the cripples and the 
maimed in that mixed company of 
river-going folk. “ If any of you ”—his 
alert eyes searched the faces in front of 
him—“are inclined to sneer at or turn 
from a neighbour who has been worsted 
in his spiritual fight”—(Joel Burge 
stiffened the veins of his old neck and 
refrained with an effort from looking 
round at Tom Brownscombe, the village 
prodigal)—“ I would say to you, take 
heed to your own defences. For the 
man who has never been defeated is the 
man who is already ruined. There is 
not an unscarred soldier in the great 
human army. If you think there is, I 
tell you he has never so much as buckled 
his armour on. God knows we are not 
all brave, not all honourable, not all 
willing, maybe, to make good our losses; 
not all courageous enough to rise above 
our discouragements ; but if our faith 
for ourselves, or for those whom we love 
better than ourselves, fails us, it is 
something to remember that we cannot 
outwear the inexhaustible love of Christ 
—the Captain of our Salvation. Not 
His love, nor yet His patience. Ah, old 
Bunyan knew what he was about when 
he made Ready-to-Halt fling away his 
crutches on the river’s brim. A despised 
cripple all his life—a soldier to the last 
and never a braver—with a soldier’s 
welcome sounding for him on the other 
side ! Oh, my brothers, we must all 
fall ! Pray God we be tender with each 
other as He is tender with us ; slow to 


judge, slow to lose hope, as we would 
plead the everlasting pity, when we too 
reach our last Jordan.” 

Sir James stood alone in the little 
churchyard when the Rector came out 
of the vestry. His young wife lay 
among the sleepers, dead, but with the 
light of a sure and certain hope in the 
eyes that looked their last farewell. His 
own were not upon the mound at his feet, 
but were gazing over the valley towards 
the sunset, as if in yonder fires he saw 
the glory of the Celestial City, and 
across the stillness heard the clear music 
of heavenly welcome. 

“What news?” said the Rector 
cheerfully, as he joined his friend. 
“ Kitty made sure there was a mail last 
evening—but the monkey went off to 
lunch with Cynthia.” 

“Nothing new,” said Sir James, but 
without the bitterness that had of late 
crept into his voice. “‘To suffer a 
sea change,’ Terry, will not make a 
morally strong man of a weak one, and 
my poor lad goes upon crutches still. 
Colquhoun—there’s a young Valiant for 
you !—writes with indomitable hopeful¬ 
ness, and follows Frank with the patience 
of a woman through all his changes and 
vagaries. The last of them is gold- 
digging.” 

“You think there’s a chance? 
Believers in the country take a very 
sanguine view of its mineral wealth, I’m 
told.” 

“ I had rather it proved one more 
illusion. Wealth, or even sudden 
prosperity, would be Frank’s ruin.” 

“Well, well, they may dig something 
better than precious metal out of the 
ground. Adam’s curse is a blessing in 
disguise. I want you to do something 
for me, Squire.” 

“ Another subscription ? ” 

“No, I’m going to figure rather as a 
spendthrift than a beggar this time. 
An old parishioner in India has left me a 
legacy—ten pounds—to spend on books. 
That’s the condition that goes with the 
gift. Man ! You don’t know what it is 
to feel that you’ve got to gratify some 
fancy that lies very near your heart, and 
may do it without gross selfishness ! I 
want you to go to town with me and 
help me lay out my wealth. I haven’t 
had a holiday for two years, and may 
take one with a fairly quiet conscience.” 

Sir James smiled," seeing through the 
kindly little ruse, and rousing himself to 
say heartily— 

“ I’ll go with you with pleasure, but I 
don’t believe in choosing a man’s books 
for him any more than I should care to 
choose his clothes. But my mental 
wardrobe will be all the better for a new 
outfit too. Suppose we extend the 
scheme, and take Mrs. Terry and the 
girls too ? You must let them be my 
guests, Terr) 7 ; a week or two of 
shopping will do them no harm.” 

After some protestations and many 
discussions, the plan was agreed to ; 
an old friend was found willing to cheer 




VARIETIES. 


Lady Considine’s solitude, and Mrs. 
Terry, her cheeks as pink with excite¬ 
ment as a school-girl’s, looked over 
her Indian spoils to renovate her 
wardrobe, and pulled out her bullock 
trunks to pack it in. The little holiday 
was so successful that everybody agreed 
it must be repeated. Sir James was one 
of those conscientious people who have 
only to recognise some weakness of 
character to set about its repair. It is 
easy for the middle-aged to sit down 
with an accepted grief and let the world 
go by: not so easy for them to remember 
the claims of youth, which cannot 
sorrow for ever. Kitty’s brilliant little 
face, as she saw London under new 
auspices, from the roomy ease of a 
carriage, and with a little purse to 
spend, sent the lesson home. She had 
folded her petals like the field pimpernel 
before the storm ; here, under the genial 
influence of change and pleasure, she 
spread them anew to heaven’s light. 
“ Poor little maid, her cup is easily 
filled!” Sir James’s thoughts of her 
were all tender. Her nature was sweet 
and sound, if it touched no deeps or rose 
to no supreme heights. Hereafter, little 
Kitty was an indulged person, with a 
box of books from Mudie’s, an occa¬ 
sional week at the sea, and a whole 
season in town. The last she owed to 
Cynthia’s diplomacy, and indeed it took 
no little art to persuade Mrs. Winstone 
to substitute Kitty for herself. 

“ You know I wasn’t in the least a 
success,” she said, “ and Kitty will be. 
She is so pretty and so winning, and she 
will enjoy herself immensely. You’ll 
like that, for you love to make people 
happy.” 

“ It’s absurd,” said the lady yielding 
a little. “It will only make the little 
thing discontented. Of course”—she 
looked at Cynthia sharply—“ I might 
find her a husband.” 


Cynthia laughed. “ Kitty is loyal,” 
she said ; “ she will not change.” 

“But she can amuse herself with the 
courtiers till the king chooses to return,” 
said Mrs. Winstone drily, “whereas 
you prefer to sit at home and mope.” 

“ I don’t know about moping ! Father 
and I have great old times together, 
and there aren’t many busier people in 
Devon ! ” 

“ All the same, your Miss Kitty is the 
wiser. You are thinner, Cynthia, and 
you look too grave, my dear. Tell me, 
how long is this farce of waiting to go 
on ? Archie comes, into his own this 
year; will you still condemn him to 
exile ? ” 

Cynthia, who was taking tea at Bel- 
grave Square, pulled off her glove. 
“Look! ” she said, displaying an en¬ 
graved gold band on her third finger, 
under Archie’s diamonds. “ He sent me 
a little lump of gold—his first—to make 
into a ring.” 

“ If it had been a wedding-ring, there 
would have been some sense in it. My 
poor child, you are wasting your youth 
on a dream ! ” 

Cynthia stooped forward and kissed 
the warning lips. She was smiling 
bravely. 

“You will have Kitty ? ” she coaxed. 
“You’ll be very good to her? You 
know it is as hard for lier as it is for 
me.” 

“No, it isn’t! ” said Mrs. Winstone 
obstinately; “but you may send her. 
We ought to get on, for she appears to 
have some common-sense.” 

While Kitty was in town, Nurse Bruce 
died. She had been failing for some 
time, and faded out of life with little 
pain. At the end, her mind became 
clouded, and was happily busy with old 
times, the sting of Francie’s absence 
forgotten. Her talk, indeed, was of a 
longer past than any Cynthia could 
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remember, and it gave her a strange 
thrill of sadness to realise that nursie 
took her for her own young mother. 

“It’s a boy, Miss Margaret, darling ” 
—her old hands were fumbling with the 
pillow, holding it close to her bosom— 
“ a son to grow up tall and straight, and 
be a joy to ye all the days of his life. 
And it’s your yellow hair he’s got, and 
blue eyes the very marrow of your own. 
And won’t my dear mistress be proud 
when she takes him in her arms, her 
own little grandson ? Hush, then, my 
dawtie, hush ye ! Nursie’s got ye safe.” 

“ Oh, nursie, don’t you know me ?” 
pleaded Cynthia, her tears falling. 

Nursie’s dim eyes rested wistfully on 
the girl’s face ; they were clouded with 
momentary trouble. 

“You’ve changed, Miss Margaret, 
dear—my lady, I should say—and the 
water’s standing in your eyes. Oh, 
whisht, whisht, for the bairn is sleeping 
in my arms, and tears should never fall 
on a young child’s face. Ay, smile 
upon him, little lamb, for he’ll be the 
joy of your youth and the strength of 
your age, and it’s a proud man his father 
will be of him yet.” 

“ Pray God that may come true,” 
Cynthia murmured. 

Nursie was silent awhile, dozing 
lightly. Her hands fell apart inertly, 
and Cynthia softly released the pillow. 
By-and-by, she roused herself and spoke 
clearly : 

“ Fold your hands, then, and shut 
your eyes, Master Francie, and pray God 
bless your dear papa, and your little 
sister ; your pretty mamma’s in Fleaven, 
my lamb, and may the dear God make 
you good, so that you may go there too 
when you die.” 

And so, with the old, familiar tender 
injunction upon her lips, she fell into the 
last sleep. 

(To be continued.) 


VARIETIES. 


How He Became a Teetotaller. 

Mr. Samuel Morley was once addressing 
a large gathering of working men and 
impressing on them the importance of being 
teetotallers. 

A man rose and asked Mr. Morley 
pointedly, “Do you do without it yourself? 
I daresay, if the truth’s known, you take 
your glass or two of wine after dinner and 
think no harm in it. Now, sir, do you go 
without yourself? ” 

Mr. Morley said, when relating this inci¬ 
dent, “ When I looked round at those poor 
fellows whom I had been asking to give up 
what they regarded—no matter how errone¬ 
ously—as their only luxury, I had my answer 
ready pretty quick. ‘No,’ said I, ‘but I 
will go without from this hour! ’” 

Some Girls are Stuck-up.— If thou 
seest anything in thyself which may make 
thee proud, look a little farther, and thou 
shalt find something to humble thee. 

Quarles. 

Promising and Performing. —Promise 
little and seldom, but what you do promise 
perform. 


A Public Caterer in a Scrape. 

When the Lord Mayor of London visited 
the Antwerp Exhibition in 1894, the Burgo¬ 
master of Antwerp gave him a banquet in the 
Town Hall. In the menu, which appeared 
in the newspapers, haunch of venison was 
mentioned as one of the dishes. 

As the hunting-season in Belgium had not 
yet commenced, the sale of game was punish¬ 
able by law. The Public Prosecutor therefore 
hastened to the caterer who arranged the 
banquet. 

When the case came on for hearing, the 
caterer said, in defence, that “wild pig ” and 
not “ venison ” had been supplied. The 
Public Prosecutor then replied that, this 
being the case, he was liable to punishment 
for deceiving his customer and not supplying 
the article paid for, and the unfortunate 
caterer was fined fifty francs. 

The Noble Life. —Fix in your minds that 
as you can only learn to walk by walking, so 
you can only learn to live nobly by acting 
nobly on every occasion that presents itself. 
If you shirk the first trial of your womanhood, 
you will come so much weaker to the second ; 
and so you will inevitably sink into baseness. 


Girls in Japan. 

Except in matters of etiquette, says a well- 
informed writer, no great importance is 
attached to the training of Japanese girls, and 
in this respect they are much more neglected 
than the boys. They are early taught to 
regard themselves as inferior to their brothers 
and invariably to defer to the latter. 

It is impossible to convince the Oriental 
mind that women are justly entitled to the 
same privileges as men. They would be the 
last to subscribe to the belief that “ the hand 
that rocks the cradle rules the world.” 

At the Literary Club. 

He: “What did you discuss at the meet¬ 
ing of your literary club this afternoon, mv 
dear ? ” 

She: “ The outrageous action of Miss 
Burgins in almost doubling her price for 
making a gown.” 

In Trouble.— It is not the trial so much 
as the continual chafing against it that makes 
you sore and wretched. Once resolve to be 
still and submit, and then comes peace and 
joy that no change in your outward life can 
take away. 
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MY MUSEUM OF EASTERN CURIOS. 


By Mrs. BRIGHTWEN, Author of “Rambles with Nature Students,” etc. 


second storey, and a man could easily climb up by means 
of its pinnate leaflets as by the rungs of a ladder.” * 

These leaves are sometimes alluded to in Scripture as 
branches (Lev. xxiii. 40), but strictly speaking a palm 
has usually no branches, since the leaves spring directly 
out of the central stem. 

The grace and elegance of the palm-tree has led to 
the name Tamar (a palm) being given to Hebrew 
maidens. Absalom’s sister and daughter and others in 
Scripture were so named. Indeed, the palm was so 
truly a symbol of Palestine that the well-known coin 
which commemorated the fall of Jerusalem represented 
the captive nation under the figure of a desolate woman 
sitting beneath a palm-tree. 

It is a matter for regret that this noble tree is now so 
seldom to be seen in Palestine. There are no palms on 
Mount Olivet nor at Bethany, and the one specimen, 
which until lately existed at Jericho—once the city of 
palm-trees—has now perished. 


Eastern Needlework.! 

Very early in Biblical times we read of the employ¬ 
ment of women in spinning, weaving, and embroidery. 
“ Vestures of fine linen ” in which Joseph was arrayed, 
and other passages speaking of the fine linen of Egypt, 
suggest ability in the use of the needle, even before 
the mention of women’s work in connection with the 
tabernacle hangings. 

“ Applique seems to have been practised in Joseph’s 
time, as the allusion to his coat of many colours is 
literally of many pieces. This kind of embroidery is 


FLOWER OF FAN-LEAVED PALM.. 


* The Natural History of Plants , by Anton Kerner von 
Marilann. 

f For much of the information in this paper I am indebted to 
the kindness of Mrs. Finn, M.R.A.S., who for many years resided 
in the Holy Land. For further information on this subject 
reference can be made to her valuable article on “Mosaic and 
Embroidery in the Old Testament,” published in the quarterly 
number of the Palestine Exploration Fund for July, 1890. 


PART XII. 

The Fan-Leaved Palm. 

It is not often possible to obtain a glimpse of a palm- 
tree in full flower unless we have access to large conser¬ 
vatories or happen to visit the palm-house at Kew at 
the right season. The photograph I have had taken of 
one of my young fan-leaved palms [Corypha Australis) 
gives but a faint idea of the grandeur and beauty of 
its blossoms. The tree is a native of New Holland, and 
there, I believe, it attains a height of fifty feet, but 
happily my specimen is obliging enough to send out its 
buds from the centre stem at about nine feet from the 
ground so that the flowers are well within sight. 

In the month of March these giant buds were thirteen 
inches long and eleven inches in circumference; they 
consisted of pale yellow sheathing leaf-bracts enclosing 
the future flowers, which gradually increased in size and 
expanded into beautiful golden-yellow masses of blossom, 
about two feet in length, adorning three sides of the 
fibrous palm trunk. The flowers of which the spike is 
composed are extremely minute; each contains a calyx, 
a three-petaled corolla and six stamens. It would be 
indeed difficult to count the number of flowers in each 
of the great racemes, but as I read that the date-palm 
is said to bear twelve thousand separate florets in one 
spray, and other species as many as two hundred 
thousand, I can well believe that this fan-leaved palm 
may have nearly as many in its massive blossoms. One 
or two examples will enable us to realise the magnificent 
size attained by some of the palm family. 

In marshy regions in Ceylon the Talipot palm (which 
is also a species of Corypha) grows to a hundred feet 
in height, “ one of its huge leaves being sufficiently 
broad to afford welcome shelter to as many as ten or 
twelve persons seated beneath it. The sago palm has 
a leaf so large that if one could be placed against the 
front of an ordinary house, its top would reach to the 
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EASTERN SCARF. 


done iii all parts of the East to 
ornament festival clothes in bold 
designs and lovely colours.” 

Men and women were alike 
employed in the ornamental 
work of the Tabernacle, for we 
read of Bezaleel and Aholiab, 

“ Them hath He filled with 
wisdom of heart to work all 
manner of work of the engraver, 
and of the cunning workman 
and of the embroiderer,” a dis¬ 
tinction being drawn between 
the artificer and the designer 
(Ex. xxxv. 35). 

The women are spoken of as 
being wise-hearted and willing, 
and bringing that which they 
had spun with their hands, of 
blue, purple, scarlet and fine 
linen. 

The scarf shown in the photo¬ 
graph is a specimen, in my 
possession, of the exquisite work 
done in Asia Minor at the 
present day. It answers exactly 
to that alluded to by the 
prophetess Deborah, in her song 
of triumph, “ A prey of divers 
colours of needlework, of divers 
colours of needlework on both 
sides ” (Judges v. 30). This 
Eastern scarf is so delicately 
worked, in pale blue silk, that 
both sides are absolutely alike; 
no joining or fastening off of 
threads can be traced on either 
side. 

“ The very best embroidery of 
this kind is now worked by 
refugees who took shelter in 
Asia Minor after the Russo- 
Turkish war. These women 
weave the linen and cotton 
foundation material in liand-looms. The stuff 
is made about twenty inches in width, gener¬ 
ally of a delicate cream colour, warp and woof 
being so exactly accurate that a pattern 
worked on it by counting the threads comes 
out mathematically correct. The silks used 
are of exquisite shades of colour, and as fine as 
a human hair. 

“Just as we read in Exodus (xxxix. 3) that 
gold was beaten out and cut into wires for the 
purpose of embroidering the High Priest’s 
garments, so now at the present time gold and 
silver thread is beaten out of pure metal and is 
made as fine as the silk, and worked in with it 
with lovely effect. Many of the patterns are 
very ancient and are hereditary in certain 
families. The pomegranate is one of the 
oldest designs, one so often used in the 
ornamentation of the Tabernacle and Temple. 

“The tassels shown in the scarf drawing 
are turned and twisted out of the threads of 
the material, so that they never come off. 
There is also an exquisite little lace edge 
sometimes worked with the needle on the 
material as a finish instead of tassels.” 

Broidered work is several times mentioned 
in Ezekiel and other books of the Bible, in 
terms which show how much it was esteemed 
in ancient days. 

The circular doyley is also made by the 
needle. The one figured came from Jaffa, but 
I possess others of very intricate and beautiful 
designs, the handiwork of poor women living 
on Mount Lebanon. 


The Eastern Potter. 

There is, I think, something remarkably 
fascinating about the work of a potter. The 
vessel that is being made seems to be an 
absolute creation, taking its shape entirely at 
the will of its maker. The plastic clay grows 
before our eyes into “ a thing of beauty,” only 


needing the artist’s skill and then the furnace 
to become a priceless ornament which may 
adorn a royal palace. 

I shall not soon forget my visits to the 
Sevres and Worcester potteries, where the 
manufacture of the finest works of art can be 
watched from the beginning to the end; but, 
after all, I think almost as much pleasure may 
be derived from visiting a humble village 
pottery, which is more easily accessible to 
eveiyone. 

There is a very picturesque tilery in my 
own neighbourhood to which I delight to 
introduce my friends, in order that they may 
see the potter at his wheel. The old red-brick 
buildings with their moss-grown roofs and 
patriarchal elms, the heaps of broken potteiy 
and rows of newly-baked tiles, make up a 
foreground full of glowing colour, contrasting 



well with the blue distances which can be seen 
here and there between the tree-stems. 

Here we can watch the exact counterpart 
of what the Prophet Jeremiah saw when he 
“went down to the potter’s house, and, 
behold, he wrought a work on the wheels ” 
(Jer. xviii. 3). The potter sits before a trough 
in which a circular piece of wood is kept 
whirling round horizontally, by means of a 
treadle worked by his foot. 

The potter begins by picking up a soft lump 
of clay ; he flings it on the revolving wheel, 
and dipping his hands in water from time to 
time, he smooths the mass into a rounded form. 
He then inserts his right hand into the centre 
of the clay, and forms a hole which steadily 
enlarges, and the sides, as they rise up, are kept 
in shape by a piece of wood held in the left 
hand. The pressure is continued inside the 
vessel, and the wooden tool smooths the 
outside until, in a few minutes, a flower-pot is 
formed with what seems magical rapidity. 
The rim is made by a momentary touch and a 
revolution of the wheel; a pattern is traced 
upon the pot by applying a small tool, then 
a piece of wire is used to detach the bottom of 
the pot from the wheel, and it is lifted on to a 
board where others like it are standing ready 
to be carried to the drying-shed and then 
eventually to the furnace to be baked. Another 
lump of clay is thrown upon the wheel, and 
so the potter goes on all day, making on an 
average, about fifty pots in an hour. 

One day I was fortunate enough to witness 
an incident similar to that mentioned by the 
prophet (Jer. xviii. 4). A stone happening to 
be in the clay, which interfered with the shape 
of the vessel then being formed, the potter 
rolled up the half-made pot, threw it aside, 
and began upon a fresh lump of material. 
Nothing could have more vividly illustrated 
the power of the potter over the clay. One 
felt the force of St. Paul’s simile in his Epistle 
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to the Romans (ix. 20, 21), as well as the 
message of the Prophet Jeremiah, “0 house 
of Israel, cannot I do with you as this potter ? 
saith the Lord. Behold, as the clay is in the 
potter’s hand, so are ye in Mine hand, O house 
of Israel” (Jer. xviii. 6). 

The services of the Eastern potter are always 
in requisition for the Goulah jars used by the 
women for carrying water from the well. 
These are made of fragile burnt or sun-dried 
clay, and have therefore to be constantly 
replaced. The potter may be seen to-day in 
Palestine, sitting just as he sat in ancient 
times, at his wheel, fashioning the domestic 
vessels, whose shape is probably as unchanged 
as his own occupation. 

In English potteries the clay is usually 
prepared in a circular pit, the mixing and 
kneading being partly carried out by horse¬ 
power ; but in the East the potter treads his 


clay, as we learn from a verse in Isaiah : “ He 
shall come upon princes as upon mortar, and as 
the potter treadeth clay ” (Isa. xli. 25). Even 
when the potter’s vessel is broken and 
apparently useless, the fragments are collected 
and gathered into a heap ready to be crushed 
into powder. From this powder, when mixed 
with lime, a valuable kind of cement is made, 
which is much used for repairing cisterns, 
wells, and aqueducts, because it possesses the 
excellent property of hardening with age, until 
it becomes as hard as the rock to which it 
adheres. 

In Palestine Explored , the Rev. J. Neil de¬ 
scribes the manufacture of this cement, called 
in Arabic Hhomrah, and says that every 
autumn the fellaheen may be found busily 
occupied in the Valley of Hinnom. They sit 
with a heap of this party-coloured broken 
pottery before them, pounding the fragments 


with a stone-crusher, which they roll back¬ 
wards and forwards over the potsherds until 
the whole is bruised finely enough for the 
required purpose. The writer expresses his 
belief that this is the process referred to in 
Isaiah xxx. 14 (Rev. Ver.): “And he shall 
break it as a potter’s vessel is broken, breaking 
it in pieces without sparing; so that there 
shall not be found among the pieces thereof a 
sherd to take fire from the hearth or to take 
water withal out of the cistern.” 

The work of the potter suggests to a 
spiritual mind many precious lessons upon 
which I will not now enlarge ; but I would 
suggest that whenever they have the opportu¬ 
nity, my young readers should visit a pottery 
and see for themselves what I have endeavoured 
to describe. May it be the desire of each one of 
us to become “ a vessel unto honour, sanctified, 
and meet for the Master’s use ” (2 Tim. ii. 21). 


THE MEDICAL SIDE OF ELECTRICITY. 

By “THE NEW DOCTOR.” 



profession of all others in which the quack can 
reap handsome profits is the profession of 
medicine. For the medical quack is in an 
unusually fortunate position, which he has ob¬ 
tained partly by his own industiy and partly by 
the help of the general public, the law, and even 
the medical profession itself. And of all the 
means which have been practised by medical 
quacks to fleece those who are foolish or 
ignorant enough to become their victims, none 
has proved such a mine of wealth as the 
“ cure ” of disease by electricity. 

If we had been writing against quackery as 
a whole, we should scarcely have mentioned 
electricity at all, but should have confined our 
attention to the many dangerous poisons 
which are sold indiscriminately to the public 
under the name of patent medicines. For the 
person who lives by selling sham electrical 
apparatus to the believing public is only a 
criminal in so far as he fleeces his victims out 
of their cash ; unlike the vendors of so many 


patent medicines, he does not affect the 
fiealth of the individuals on whom he prac¬ 
tises. For most of the electrical appliances 
which are offered to the public are harmless 
and useless. 

We say that these appliances are useless, 
and we base our assertion on two facts that 
cannot be gainsaid : first, they do not pro¬ 
duce sufficient electricity to have the slightest 
effect upon the body, and secondly, because 
if they did produce electricity, the electricity 
produced would be no good. 

“ Electricity is life.” How often do we 
see this above advertisements for patent 
belts, rings, corsets, boots, etc.! “Elec¬ 
tricity is life.” No statement could be more 
utterly false than this. Electricity is not 
life, nor are the processes of life at all like 
the phenomena of electricity, nor is the 
fundamental principle of life in any way to 
be compared with electricity. 

Yet we must remember that this utterly 
false assertion did not originate from the 
quacks themselves, for they obtained it from 
a long forgotten chapter in the history of 
physiology, when that science was in its 
early infancy. For certain of the old phy¬ 
siologists believed that the phenomena of 
the central nervous system and the processes 
of the mind were the outcome of electrical 
force. We now know that this is untrue, 
although we can follow their reasoning much 
closer than they could themselves, because we 
possess a much greater knowledge of all de¬ 
partments of science. And the mistake which 
was made by those who believed that life was 
electricity, was the same mistake that has 
been made in every science at every age—the 
mistaking the effect for the cause. 

The contraction of a muscle is a most 
elaborate phenomenon. It is associated with 
one of the most complex chemical reactions 
with which we are familiar, and by the 
discharge of physical energy in the forms of 
work, heat, sound and electricity. But the 
electricity which a muscle produces during its 
contraction is no more the cause of that 
contraction than is the sound or the heat 
which is produced at the same time—it is one 
of the by-products which result from the 
discharge of vital energy. 

It is the same with all the processes of the 
mind and of the brain; they are all accompanied 
by elaborate chemical and physical conditions, 
but it is neither chemical nor physical force 
which produces them, but a force which we term 
vital energy, the nature of which is unknown. 


That life is not electricity and that nervous 
impulses are not electrical impulses have been 
proved to the complete satisfaction of every¬ 
body by physiological experiment. We have 
told you that the quack electrical appliances 
are useless, for two reasons, that they do not 
generate sufficient electricity to penetrate the 
skin, and, even if they did, they would still be 
of no good. We will now detail to you the 
reasons on which we have based these two 
dogmatic statements. 

The human skin offers a great resistance to 
the passage of electrical currents. The amount 
of resistance varies very greatly both in health 
and disease, but it is always considerable. To 
give you a practical example of the resistance 
of the skin to electricity we have just been 
trying a few simple experiments. An electrical 
battery which gives sufficient current to light 
a two candle-power incandescent lamp will 
not penetrate the skin. That is, a battery 
giving a current of eight volts will give suffi¬ 
cient electricity to light a small lamp, whereas 
the two terminals may be grasped by the 
hands without the least effect being produced. 

The amount of electricity which is given off 
by alternating discs of copper and zinc is very 
small, many thousands of pairs of discs being 
required to produce auy appreciable current at 
all. Most of the electrical appliances sold to 
the public consist of a few strips or discs of 
copper and zinc, and so although it cannot be 
said that they give no electrical current, it 
may be stated as an absolute fact that it 
requires the most sensitive instruments to 
demonstrate that there is any current, and that 
the current is many thousands of times too 
weak to have the slightest effect upon the 
human body. 

The action of electricity upon the body is a 
peculiar and an ill-defined one, and as a life- 
giver or energiser or suchlike it is as useless 
as is anything else. 

But although the introduction of electricity 
into medicine bred a whole host of quacks, it 
has nevertheless given us many valuable appli¬ 
ances to help us in the legitimate cure or relief 
of disease. The electrical currents, both 
constant and faradic, are the most valuable 
measures that we possess for the treatment of 
diseases of the nervous system. Many and 
many a case of hysterical disease has been 
cured by electrical treatment, and many of the 
far graver organic diseases of the nervous sys¬ 
tem are rendered far better by its application. 

Then electricity has given us the electro¬ 
cautery, and the still more valuable means of 
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illuminating the internal parts of the body by 
the introduction of the small electric lamp and 
suitable arrangements of mirrors. 

Electrolysis has also proved of great value, 
and in the hands of many able surgeons has 
been extensively used to destroy birth-marks 
and other blemishes. But like all other 
electrical methods, it has been grasped at and 
misused by quacks and charlatans of all kinds. 
The hopes which we had from electrolysis 
have not been realised, and its application to 
medicine and surgery has fallen far short of 
what was prophesied for it. For cosmetic 
purposes it is very extensively used, and with 
a certain amount of success in certain cases, 
but here again it is not what it is said to be, 
and it has but limited scope. 

The chief object which we had in view when 
writing this article was to introduce to your 
notice the application of the Rontgen rays to 
medicine and cosmetics. We hope in this 
article to forestall you against the machina¬ 
tions of the quacks, for in many departments 
of cosmetic medicine there is such a vast 
proportion of fraud that what is real and 
genuine is often lost sight of altogether. 

We do not yet know where to class the 
wonderful discovery of Rontgen. We are 
undetermined whether or not it is an electric 
phenomenon, but as it is produced by electrical 
means we feel quite justified in introducing it 
into an article dealing with medical electricity. 

The first application of the Rontgen rays to 
medicine was to determine the nature of 
injuries and diseases of bones by means of 
skiographs or shadow photographs. The 
reason why bones are brought out clearly by 
the Rontgen rays is because bones consist 
mainly of salts of calcium, a metal which the 
rays are unable to penetrate. 

Like everything else that has ever been 
introduced into medicine, it has failed to give 
the results which were expected of it; it is not 
always trustworthy; it has but a limited 
application, and it has produced a great open¬ 
ing for the unscrupulous. 

Anyone who is familiar with the science of 
“Radiography,” or “Rontgen Ray Photo¬ 
graphy,” can readily appreciate these grave 
drawbacks, and he can clearly see how 
difficult, if not impossible, it is to remedy 
them. In that the results fall short of the 
expectation, Rontgen photography but follows 
a line from which there are few exceptions in 
science. The idea that a Rontgen photo¬ 
graph—an exact representation of nature—can 
be untrustworthy would be scoffed at by 
everybody who knows nothing about it, but is 
almost an axiom to him who has any experi¬ 
ence of the subject. Ordinary photography 
distorts, but the Rontgen photographs distort 
a great deal more, for they are not focussed like 
ordinary photographs, but are shadows cast 
by opaque substances, and they only resemble 
the original to the same extent as the shadow 
on a wall resembles the object which casts it. 

Those of you who have seen exhibitions of 
shadows cast on a screen are in a position to 
understand how exceedingly erroneous a 
shadow can be, and they alone will be fully 
competent to understand us when we say that 
a skiograph may give you information which 
is absolutely false. 


Probably all of you have read of persons 
taking legal proceedings against surgeons for 
malpraxis in not treating a broken limb 
correctly, the evidence against the surgeon 
consisting in a Rontgen ray photograph 
showing some swelling or displacement of the 
bones at the point of fracture. 

In former days a man was contented if he 
recovered from a broken bone with a limb as 
useful as the surgeon thought it possible to 
obtain, but now he must needs have a 
skiograph taken and abuse the surgeon even if 
the result is better than anyone anticipated. 
As a matter of fact, a broken bone never 
completely recovers its former symmetry, and 
in very many fractures perfect apposition of 
the ends of the broken bones is quite 
impossible. Moreover, the Rontgen photo¬ 
graphs frequently grossly exaggerate any 
deformity, and so the person who imagines 
that his leg is as good as ever is greatly 
mortified to find that it is deformed and 
irregular. He then takes proceedings against 
the surgeon, of course loses his action, and 
makes himself wretched for the rest of his life. 

The application of the Rontgen photograph 
for the recognition of diseases cf organs other 
than bones is still in its infancy, and though it 
will probably never do very much, it may help 
us to lessen the almost insuperable difficulties 
of medical diagnosis. We need say nothing 
of the enormous value of this method for the 
detection of bullets and other foreign bodies, 
for during the last few months you have all 
heard a great deal about its application on the 
battlefield. 

The light given out by the apparatus used 
for Rontgen photography is a very peculiar 
one, and those who have taken up “ Radio¬ 
graphy ” as a profession have noticed certain 
effects produced upon themselves by the 
action of this curious light. From this has 
developed a new department of medical treat¬ 
ment which is especially applicable to diseases 
of the skin and certain microbic diseases, 
especially tuberculosis. 

We do not know who started the idea that 
the Rontgen rays were inimical to the 
tubercle bacillus, nor do we know whether the 
opinion rests upon any scientific basis, nor 
even whether the rays do kill the bacilli. 
Nevertheless, there are now several institu¬ 
tions on the Continent where tuberculosis of 
the lungs (consumption) and of the skin 
(lupus) are treated by this means. 

As far as our limited experience of cases 
treated in this way goes, we may say that we 
have not seen the least result from the treat¬ 
ment of the phthisis cases, and that in the 
lupus cases there has not been sufficient 
improvement to induce us to recommend the 
treatment to others. 

But in connection with these and with 
other applications of the Rontgen rays, it 
must be remembered that the treatment is but 
a few days old, and many years must pass 
before anyone may dogmatise upon them. 
Here we can only give you our impressions 
based upon a few cases which we have our¬ 
selves seen, and upon the opinions of others 
whom we considered as reliable authorities. 

To the reader of The Girl’s Own Paper 
the chief interest in the Rontgen rays lies in 


its application for the relief of certain 
blemishes of the skin. It has been tried for 
many conditions, such as superfluous hairs, 
acne, acne rosacea, freckling, etc., and a cer¬ 
tain amount of success has undoubtedly been 
obtained. 

The treatment for superfluous hairs is so 
very unsatisfactory and so surrounded with 
fraud, that one feels sceptical at the outset 
when a new method for their removal is 
suggested. And, so far, results have justified 
one’s scepticism, for all forms of treatment are 
unsatisfactory. Yet, for all that, there does 
seem to be something in the treatment of 
superfluous hairs by exposure to the Rontgen 
rays. The treatment is far too recent to give 
any definite records, and all that we can do is 
to discuss the possibilities of the treatment 
becoming successful and to discover the 
nature and force of its drawbacks. 

The treatment is carried out in the 
following manner. The whole of the face— 
except that part upon which the rays are to 
act—is covered with a metal mask. The 
light from a machine is then allowed to play 
upon the part exposed for so many minutes or 
hours at a time. This is repeated every day 
until the condition is remedied, the subject 
has lost her patience, or the result is an 
obvious failure. 

The Rontgen rays do destroy the hair, 
probably by interfering with the functions of 
the hair-roots. But the question to decide is 
whether the treatment is permanent. No 
man can give a definite answer to that 
question at present because the first cases 
treated are still too recent, but there is the 
strongest reason to believe that the relief is 
only temporary. It is almost impossible to 
believe that any treatment for any disease 
which does not remove the cause can produce 
any lasting benefit, and it is exceedingly 
unlikely that this new treatment will prove an 
exception to the rule. 

The only case which we have seen of 
superfluous hairs treated by Rontgen rays was 
a failure—the hairs returning in two months. 

Possibly there may be a way of permanently 
removing hairs by this method, and as every 
other form of treatment for the condition lias 
failed, it should certainly be given a fair 
chance. 

We have introduced this to your notice to 
let you know that it exists, and if there are any 
of you who feel disposed to spend the neces¬ 
sary time and money to try the experiment to 
be rid of unwelcome hairs, you will soon find 
out for yourselves whether or not there is any¬ 
thing in the treatment. Only see that you 
get proper treatment from a reliable person. 

The Rontgen rays can do harm to the skin, 
as they sometimes produce eczema and other 
forms of skin disease, and occasionally they 
produce alterations in the pigmentations and 
texture of the skin. 

In connection with the treatment of acne 
rosacea by the Rontgen rays, we may say that 
the only case with which we are acquainted 
was very successful indeed, and wc believe 
that the improvement was more than the mere 
change of air and regimen would have 
accounted for. In other words, we believe 
that it really was due to the Rontgen rays. 
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FAR AWAY. 

By HELEN MARION BURNSIDE. 


They have left us, left us lonely, 
’Neath the old roof-tree to stand, 
Only you and I remaining 

Of the happy household band. 
And we listen—ah ! how vainly— 
For familiar voices gay, 

Of the dear ones who are scattered 
Far away—far away ! 

Some have wandered o’er the ocean 
To another home and shore ; 

Other ties and kindred claim them, 
And our home is theirs no more. 


Some were taken from our keeping 
In the pride of life’s young day, 
And they dwell in happy mansions 
Far away—far away ! 

But we look towards the sunrise, 
Hopeful-hearted, you and I, 

For the golden gates will open 
To receive us—by-and-by. 

And we sit serenely waiting 
For the dawn of that blest day 
That will bring us all sure meeting 
Far away—far away ! 



A WESSEX GARDEN IN ST. MARTIN’S SUMMER. 


Now that the sun strikes less fiercely than in 
summer, and the equinoctial gales are over, 
country people wander round their gardens 
peeping in the beds for violets that have opened 
their purple eyes among the bush autumn 
growths, because they thought that spring was 
come without the pains of winter to break it a 
path. We find other treasures of promise and 
prospect that we dwell on with especial fond¬ 
ness now that summer’s reckless wealth is 
spent. We feel more keenly how, for man’s 
best joy, 

“ God’s bright and intricate device 
Of days and seasons doth suffice.” 

Come round with me to the terrace, where 
the greenhouse is gone, because a poor man’s 
garden must make the best of hardy perennials, 
and his walls must hang with creepers that 
know how to climb with strong nimble fingers 
and need no expensive nursing. The young 
vine and the wistaria that we have trained over 
those buttresses, with all their promise of 
purple cluster and blue festoon, make distant 
summers shine with the romance of the future 
that is almost as tender as the romance of 
memory. 

There’s a peep of almost distant view on 
that side of the house where the sunset flames 
through traceries of trees on a distant ridge. 
What scope that ridge has for deep steadfast 
blues in the summer, and great masses of 
banked dark cloud to top it in the windy 
winter afternoons, and Turner realms of sunset 
rose and gold that make Shelley’s presence 
felt, and speak a triumphant witness to the 
possibilities of the ideal, and of God Who made 
this world, whose heart can speak so bravely 
in its face. 

“ That light whose smile kindles the uni¬ 
verse, 

That beauty in which all things work 
and move, 

That benediction which the eclipsing curse 

Of birth can quench not, that sustaining 
love 

Which, through the web of being blindly 
wove 

By man and beast and earth and air and 
sea, 

Burns bright or dim as each are mirrors of 

The fire for which all thirst.” 

The scene we look on in the front is much 
more pastoral, full of placid calm that stays 
but does not fire the soul. The glebe field 


slopes gently down till it comes to a belt of 
wise tall elms, that— 

“ The place is silent and aware 
It has had its scenes, its joj^s; 
But that is its own affair.” 

The low, near hills only speak of the herb- 
garden of to-day’s life, the “ bit ” that must 
be done and may be viewed— 

“ The angel sought so far away 
I welcome at my door,” 

as the quiet old Quaker-poet has it. But 
sometimes, an hour before sunset, there comes 
a tender light that touches the tufted heads of 
the willows by the slow canal, and spreads a 
mysterious light of hope over the actual that 
has none of the gorgeous promise of the 
western sunsets we watched from the terrace, 
but that yet lifts up our hearts and puts a glow 
into the sentinel bark of the ruddy Scotch fir 
that stands by the ilex and keeps guard over 
the eastern garden-gate. 

It is but very rarely, at “ prime ” in the 
service of little babes, that mothers’ eyes get a 
sight of the sunrise coming in eastern pomp 
through the gates of morning. This pageant 
has the weighty meaning in it of what comes 
seklom and strikes the mind, and it brings 
thoughts of the 

“ clouds into vast pillars bound, 
Based on the corners of the earth, 
Propping the skies at top : a dearth 
Of fire in the violet intervals, 

Leaving exposed the utmost walls 
Of time, about to tumble in 
And end the world. ...” 

The plainest, calmest village life has that 
great drama to look to beyond, and so it is but 
fitting that the quiet prospect should be 
painted with the “ cold glories of the 
dawn.” 

The villagers are not given to romance, but 
they lift their eyes to the hills none the less as 
they trudge to their work, and leam the sun¬ 
rise lore so well that they lie very calmly on 
the bed of death, and say with peace, “ I 
know there’s a place.” In these cold early- 
winter mornings the great glory shines over a 
white sheet of hoarfrost that is no remote 
reminder of the deep cold river through which 
Christian toiled before he reached the City 
Beautiful. 

There’s something very precious in this St. 
Martin’s summer stolen from the grasp of 


winter. It shows us new treasures in the out¬ 
side world that had seemed to have fallen 
silent till another spring. It makes us think 
of Pannonia, the wild wine-country where the 
old saint spent the days of his childhood, the 
weird Hungarian dances, with their pathos of 
passion which can only get itself expressed in 
motion and music. Yes, winter is coming, and 
this sloping rich sunlight will soonbe rareindeed, 
and come through a piercing atmosphere that 
makes us hurry on and gives no time to stay and 
muse. But the very passion of the life of 
nature is diffused through this last rich late 
autumn colouring. The beech stretches out 
her fan-like lower branches, and the sun shines 
through and paints them a bright copper gold 
against the deep puce of the moist ploughed 
field beyond. The branches above slope 
wistfully over, and look at all the great brown 
carpet of leaves that strew the lawn. How Fred 
Walker would have loved that moist green 
strip of field which joins the furrows and spreads 
away on the other side to the low blue hills 
that frame the picture. The hedges spread 
cobwebs of dusky faiiy lace everywhere, and 
we feel that this last dying dress of Semele, 
Mother Earth’s passing summer face, has the 
beauty that was not there in the pride of 
spring or the profusion of early autumn. Y r es, 
in this swan-song of the year’s end we are re¬ 
minded of the old Greek myth of Semele, the 
surface of the earth, who died, smitten by 
Zeus’ lightning, giving birth to Dionysus, the 
wine-god. Zeus hid the baby in his thigh, 
and he was born again of Hye, the nymph of 
dew who tempered the fire. The wine and 
wealth of life is all inextricably mixed with 
pain and parting. The old Greeks knew that, 
and so the mortal maiden in the old myth died 
at the sight of the Immortal. But it was a 
death that made a path for Dionysus, the god 
who freed the souls of men to their best issues, 
the Eleutherios of the heart. 

The old Greeks felt their way veiy near to 
the mind of God when they read the face of 
Mother Earth like that. Perhaps that was 
why Iphigenia could sing such a song of 
triumph and joy in her death for her country 
as she prepared for the sacrifice, and Alcestis 
think it a little thing to leave the over-world 
to save her husband, because they had never 
lost sight of the life that flows from death, the 
joy that comes through pain, the earth that 
puts on her sweetest garment before she sinks 
into the sleep of winter for the sake of spring. 

Clotilda Marson. 
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RODDIE. 

By AMY IRVINE. 


CHAPTER III. 

“don’t.” 

Roddie had promised to give his aunt less 
trouble in future, but the way he kept that 
promise was not satisfactoiy. He drove her 
perfectly wild, as she said herself, and the 
whole morning it had been going on some¬ 
thing in this style :— 

“Don’t rattle the fire-irons, Roddie, the 
noise goes through and through my head. 
Put them down, do you hear ? ” 

Roddie [whining) : “Why mayn’t I play 
with the fire-irons ? Mamma lets me.” 

“ I am not your mother; and little boys 
may not ask why. Put them down this 
instant.” 

A few minutes later— 

“ Don’t wipe your boots on the carpet, you 
naughty boy ! Just look at the mark you have 
made ! ” 

Roddte ( injured ) : “ I was only seeing if 
I could draw a straight line of dirt.” 

Aunt Ellen : “ How dare you answer 
me ? You deserve a good whipping. I 
declare you’re enough to drive a saint into a 
temper.” 

So poor Roddie had to find amusement at 
the window. But even there the penetrating 
“ Don’t ” followed him. 

“ Don’t fiddle with the curtains, you’ll tear 
them to pieces.” 

Roddie ( indignant ) : “I haven’t teared 
them, and I wasn’t going to tear them.” 

“ Don’t answer—how many more times 
shall I tell you ? I will not allow you to 
argue with me. It is enough when I say a 
thing. I am not your mother. I-Iow horribly 
restless you are this morning. What’s the 
matter with you ? ” 

Roddie ( whimpering ): “I want to go 
ho—ome.” 

Aunt Ellen : “Don’t climb on my chair! 
Plow dare you ? ” 

Don’t, don’t, don’t! It had gone on till 
the wretched boy had been driven into the 
garden, and even there the distracting voice 
had “ don’ted ” him from the window. 
“Don’t walk on the borders, Roddie; don’t 
pick the flowers; don’t get your feet wet in 
the stream.” 

Poor Roddie, he was not accustomed to it; 
he had been brought up on a different system. 
He felt so bad and naughty, oh, so bad ! 

That was why it suddenly came into his 
head that he would do a naughty thing—but 
what fun, what a glorious joke it would be ! 
That coil of india-rubber tubing lying on the 
path suggested the fun to him, and he wasn’t 
going to try any longer to be good; he wanted 
to do something naughty; he was glad of the 
opportunity. 

There were a good many feet of tubing, and 
it was heavy, but Roddie liked difficulties, and 
it was true adventure to manage to drag the 
tubing into the house without being dis¬ 
covered. His little heart beat fast with 
excitement when he at length had it safe in 
the bathroom, and for nearly half-an-hour he 
was supremely happy trying to fix one end of 
it on the tap. This he accomplished at last, 
and got the whole apparatus ready. Pie 
watched at the window until he saw someone 
coming along the path. Too excited to stop 
and ascertain the individuality of his victim, he 
promptly turned on the tap, and let down a 
shower of water upon the unsuspecting passer¬ 
by. That person got a drenching. 

A few minutes later Roddie discovered his 
fatal mistake—he had watered his grand¬ 
father ! 


This was the sort of thing Dr. Gray could 
not stand. He flew into a violent passion, and 
Roddie smarted for it as he had never smarted 
in his life before. The punishment was severe 
and the child unaccustomed to that style of 
response. Having screamed himself hoarse, 
he escaped the house, and hid himself in the 
shrubbery, by no means repentant. 

What was there that such a miserably 
unhappy little boy could do ? How was he 
to endure such an awful life any longer ? 

No one would see him if he slipped down 
to the gate, and it would comfort him to look 
homewards. Roddie crept, sobbing, in round¬ 
about ways to the gate. 

The road lay like a white thread in the 
sunshine, leading home. No one was about. 
Oh, how his little heart was aching for the 
love and sympathy he would find at the end 
of that road, if only he might go and claim it! 
Why mightn’t he ? What harm could it 
possibly be to go and see your own father and 
mother ? And if he did, he could tell them 
how wretched he was, and they would not be 
angry, perhaps they would let him stay ! He 
wanted, oh, so badly, to lay his little burning 
head upon his mother’s shoulder, and to 
feel her soft, kind arms all round him. Pie 
wanted, oh, how dreadfully, to hear his 
father’s voice calling out, “ Where is my 
little son ? ” He could not stay away any 
longer—it would only take him a few minutes 
to fly to all those comforts ! 

Such terrible temptations are too much for 
little boys who are in despair, and Roddie was 
over the gate and down the road before he 
knew what he was doing. 

Panting and sobbing still, Roddie reached 
his home. There stood the old house, and 
round it was the garden where Roddie used 
to play in freedom, with no one calling 
“ Don’t ” at him out of the window. The 
door was open, and in rushed the little boy. 
A low shout of delight escaped his lips, his 
heart beat fast and joyfully, he raised his 
voice and called. 

“Papa, mamma ! ” shouted Roddie, “Papa, 
mamma, mamma ! ” 

A door opened hurriedly, and there stood 
his father—his father! 

“Papa, papa!” screamed Roddie, in an 
ecstasy of delight, running to him with 
outstretched arms. 

But what was this ? Iiis father was 
pushing him away—his father, his own father 
was driving him out of the house ! 

“My son, my little son, what have you 
done? Run back, Roddie, fly! Roddie, 
Roddie, what have you done ? Why, why 
did you come here ? Go back, do you hear 
me ? Go back at once.” 

Roddie stared at him with open mouth and 
blank eyes. Then he gave a long, loud wail 
which rang in his father’s ears for many a day, 
and turned back, obedient. 

The little figure went wailing and alone 
clown the long white road, and the little heart 
was breaking in its despair. 

There was no comfort for poor Roddie, the 
misery was beyond hope. He was deserted 
by his father, his mother had never come near 
him all this time. They wouldn’t have him at 
home any longer, that was plain, they were 
tired of him, no one in the world wanted him. 
He felt sick and giddy after so much trouble, 
his limbs ached—he had been beaten black 
and blue—as his nurse would say—and he was 
in utter disgrace. Uncle Paul would only 
laugh at him, Aunt Ellen would scold, and 
grandpapa would flog ! What, what could he 
do ? If he cried any longer he would die, 


whatever that was, h'e was sure of it. . . Ah, 
happy thought! What fun it would be to go 
and paddle in the stream ! In a moment his 
dire distress was over, and Roddie was racing 
like a colt. 

It w T as so hot, Roddie was burning after his 
long run, but the water in the stream was cool 
and fresh and lovely. Roddie had waded out 
to a large round stone, and there he sat, with 
his feet in the water, and the stream bubbled 
round him, wetting him all over. He was 
soaking wet above his waist, and it was 
delightful. 

* * * * 

Paul stood at the gate, watching the road. 
There was an uneasy look in the young man’s 
eyes, and this changed to one of annoyance 
when someone came hurrying towards him. 
It was not the person he awaited, and his 
expression seemed to say that he would rather 
have avoided this encounter. 

“ Good evening,” said his brother-in-law. 

Paul nodded to him, and looked as uncon¬ 
cerned as he could manage. 

“I won’t come near you,” said Roger 
Puxley, “ but I’m very glad to have an oppor¬ 
tunity of speaking to you. I—I feel a little 
anxious about Roddie. How is he getting 
on ? ” 

“He’s in disgrace, as usual,” drawled Paul. 

“Ah—I was afraid it must be that. Isn’t 
he happy, Paul ? ” 

“Not while he’s under the rod—at least, I 
don’t suppose so.” 

“ He’s not being whipped for having come 
to see me, is he ? ” asked the father, in a 
panic as he thought of the lonely little figure 
returning down the road. 

“ Been to see you ? When ? ” asked Paul 
sharply. 

“ To-day—this afternoon.” 

“ Oh! ” breathed Roddie’s uncle, as if 
relieved. “ Hasn’t he been before ? ” 

“ Never—and I know he will not come 
again. You—you needn’t tell of him, Paul; 
he did not mean to be so naughty. Are you 
sure he’s all right ? Is he happy ? What has 
he done to be in disgrace ? ” 

“ The merest nothing,” returned Paul. “ He 
only sat down in the stream with his clothes 
on—no doubt with some good object, but 
Ellen didn’t see it, so she’s heartlessly and 
unjustly packed him off to bed while his 
clothes dry. I’m very sorry, but I fear we do 
treat that young paragon with harshness and 
severity. Why, we even spanked him for 
sousing his grandfather from the bathroom! 
And we occasionally go so far as to reprove 
him when he declines to obey us.” 

“ Roddie never disobeys his mother or me,” 
said the father. 

“ Ah, no—but then an unfortunate child 
hasn’t a solitary chance when his unnatural 
parents never give him an opportunity. Now, 
we do occasionally lay an embargo upon the 
infant, out of kindness you know, to give him 
the joy of disobeying. We have even for¬ 
bidden him to drink the poison in the 
dispensary! ” 

Roger Puxley looked worn and tired, but 
he laughed, and then he told his brother-in- 
law that he couldn’t stay, for the patient at 
home was very ill, and he had to see about a 
trained nurse at once. “ The fever is of a 
most virulent type,” he said, “ and now no 
words of ours could express how much Agatha 
and I are indebted to your father for having 
taken Roddie out of the infection. In our 
district it has broken out in the last few 
days to a most alarming extent. Good 
evening.” 


ON GIVING PRESENTS. 
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Paul did not respond, he was greatly 
disturbed, and he became impatient as the 
minutes went by, and still his father did not 
appear. “I suppose I did right,” he mut¬ 
tered. “It may be nothing after all, but, 
upon my word, I did not like the little 
beggar’s appearance ! What can be keeping 
the governor? They are so senselessly foncl 


of him,” he growled, “ it was no use 
alarming him.” 

At last his father appeared, and Paul went 
to meet him. 

‘ I say,” he began, “there’s something 
wrong with the kid, do for pity’s sake hurry 
up and see him ! Ellen has him in bed, 
rolled up in blankets, for he’s shivering like 


the ague. It may be nothing—the plaguy 
little beggar’s been sitting in the stream, so 
perhaps it’s only a chill. I’d just like to 
thrash the wickedness out of him, that I 
would.” 

The doctor was already at the door, and 
Paul finished his oration to himself. 

(To be concluded.) 



ON GIVING PRESENTS. 


“ Give thought, give strength, give deeds, 
give pelf, 

Give love, give tears and give thyself, 
Give, give, be always giving, 

Who gives not is not living, 

The more we give—the more we live.” 

G. T. Edwards . 


After a somewhat lengthy and varied expe¬ 
rience of presents, giving and receiving, I 
have come to the conclusion that it is a sub¬ 
ject which does not receive the attention that 
it deserves. Casting my mind back to the 
days of my childhood, it is quite amusing to 
remember the feverish excitement over birth¬ 
days and Christmas Days, chiefly on account 
(alas for the sordidness of human nature!) of 
the prospective presents. What broad and 
scarcely veiled allusions were made purposely 
in the hearing of our relatives and friends of 
one’s wants and wishes, in the hopes that 
they might notice them and provide them for 
the coming festival! And even in days of 
maturer age, when one was supposed to have 
learnt some modesty in these matters, I plead 
guilty to making the most delicate allusions 
before my birthdays as to what I needed 
most. In mitigation of this offence, however, 
let me whisper that parents, friends, and rela¬ 
tives are sometimes very grateful for these 
mysterious hints as a guide to their purchases. 

Now that I have arrived at the age of re¬ 
ceiving few and presenting many gifts, it is 
often a matter for serious consideration as to 
what to get, and perhaps some of my readers 
may like a few hints on the subject. 

Let me start by saying that children should 
always be encouraged to give presents made 
by themselves. Presents purchased at a shop, 
and with their parents’ money, should only in 
very rare cases be allowed. Whatever their 
little talent may be it should be developed, 
and they should be taught that a pincushion 
or penwiper made, or even a poem neatly 
copied out, or a duster hemmed, is far more 
valued than a purchased gift. It also en¬ 
courages the saving of odds and ends of 
materials too often wasted and thrown away. 
And opportunity should be given to the chil¬ 
dren to work at these mysterious little pre¬ 
sents, so that they may come as a real surprise 
to the recipients. 

As to presents for little children, toys always 
come first, but after they have received a few 


really good ones, money should not be wasted 
in buying more; and if a large number is 
given to them they should be weeded out 
from time to time, and passed on to less 
favoured children in the hospitals and else¬ 
where. 

Then comes the stage when books are 
acceptable, and let me urge upon my readers 
never to give these without first a careful 
perusal of them. Sometimes the pictures are 
calculated to terrify a nervous child, and re¬ 
main a dreadful memory for many years, but 
oftener still the reading matter, though quite 
unobjectionable in itself, is quite unsuitable 
for the particular child. One is often tempted 
by a title which seems appropriate, but turns 
out to be very much the reverse. I have on 
my shelf books purchased in this way for 
presents, but never presented. Next comes 
the stage when girls and boys look forward 
to desks and work-boxes, paint-boxes, and 
fancy work. This is an easier time of life for 
which to provide suitable presents. But it is 
for those of middle age and old age that the 
difficulty comes, and (let me whisper it in an 
aside) gentlemen are the most tiresome crea¬ 
tures for whom to buy presents. When you 
have given them smoking-caps, slippers, and 
ornamental braces, what remains ? and then 
there are many who do not smoke. What is 
to be done for them ? My unfailing resource 
is books. One can scarcely have too many of 
them at any age, and of whichever sex, and 
happily of them there is at present no end. 
For ladies there are (besides books) endless 
personal ornaments, or articles for household 
adornment. A plant, a bottle, or case of 
bottles of scent, a specially pretty cup and 
saucer, a lace fichu , a set of good handker¬ 
chiefs or gloves, I have never known any of 
these to fail in giving pleasure. 

I have often wondered why fancy boxes are 
not more often given as presents ; they are so 
useful for holding Christmas cards, photo¬ 
graphs, and other odds and ends. Embroidered 
or painted by hand on satin or silk, they would 
form a delightful present. If any of my 
readers wish to paint on satin, let me remind 
them, however, that they should use cotton- 
backed satin, as the other has too deep a pile, 
into which the paint sinks. I once saw white 
flowers painted on crimson satin, and then 
mounted in light bamboo frame for an old 
lady’s knitting-box. The mounting cost but 
a trifle, and the present was much valued ; so 


was also a sash and neck-ribbon, painted on 
the ends by the same person. 

But the situation becomes desperate when 
it comes to wedding-presents. If you (after 
much deliberation) decide on a clock or a 
teapot, you feel all the time as if you were 
only adding to the pile of such articles accu¬ 
mulating for the hapless bride, and she may 
be heard to groan as each new parcel arrives, 
“What! another teapot; that makes twenty 
already ! ” Or, “ How many salad-bowls can 
I use in a year ? ” I was once at a reception 
after the wedding of a friend, where the pre¬ 
sents to the bride were exhibited, and she 
said to me in a stage aside and with a look of 
despair, “ What am I to do with thirty-two 
watches ? ” I could only suggest using them 
in every room in the house (luckily it was to 
be a large one), till I thought of the awful 
task for someone of daily winding them up ! 
I never heard the end of those thirty-two, 
but have often pondered over their possible 
fate. 

It is not easy, however, to suggest a way 
out of the difficulty, and one must be guided 
by the circumstances of the recipients and 
one’s own judgment. To those who are 
not over-blessed with this world’s goods 
one can offer useful articles of furniture and 
household goods, quite unsuitable for those 
who are provided with all the necessaries 
of life. 

The most hopelessly difficult for whom to 
provide gifts are those above oneself in rank 
or station, who have everything they can pos¬ 
sibly want, and yet we sometimes have to 
think of them too ; and then it is hard work 
indeed. 

Let us resolve henceforth to take more 
trouble to ascertain people’s tastes and wants, 
and to suit one’s presents to their needs and 
pleasures, and thus earn a name for thoughtful 
consideration, which is a most delightful 
character to have. In conclusion, as I am 
not addressing millionaires, let me remind my 
readers that in these days of diminished in¬ 
comes and inferior and untrained domestic 
service, especially of cooks, little gifts of 
dainty eatables are most acceptable—a well- 
made cake, a present of fruit, dried or fresh, a 
country fowl, or a jar of cream, any of these 
sent anonymously (as I can testify), often 
help a weary housekeeper along, and tempt a 
failing appetite. 

Verbum Sap. 
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THE GIRL’S OWN RARER. 


SOME NOVEL WAYS OF DRESSING THE POTATO. 



England we are so accustomed to having 
our potato simply boiled or baked that the 
idea of it served in a thick sauce, in a savoury 
gravy, or in the form of golden balls, must be 
a new one. In Germany, on the contrary, the 
potato is rarely served without its accompani¬ 
ment of shredded onions, fried delicately brown 
in butter or bacon-fat; in France, finely-minced 
chives are a frequent adornment; in Italy we 
have the garlic introduced, with, not uncom¬ 
monly, the juice of the tomato. In every 
country the potato is looked upon as a valuable 
addition to the daily meal, and rightly so, for 
it contains many nourishing and flesh-forming 
properties. In fact, I have heard it demon¬ 
strated that an acre of potatoes will feed 
double the quantity of people that can be fed 
from an acre of wheat. 

Potato Rechauffe. 

Ingredients .—Cold potatoes, flour, onions 
and parsley, one ounce of butter, milk. 

Mash the potatoes well. Add to them 
minced parsley and an onion (fried and finely 
shredded); add sufficient milk to moisten well, 
and one ounce of butter divided into little 
pieces. Press the potatoes into a mould, and 
bake in a moderate oven for about twenty 
minutes. Turn them out of the mould before 
serving. 

Piquant Potatoes. 

Ingredients. —Two pounds of potatoes, four 
teaspoonfuls of flour, a quarter of a pound of 
butter, a laurel-leaf, vinegar. 

Peel the potatoes raw and cut them into 
slices. Cook for five minutes in broth or 
water, with a little meat-extract therein and a 
laurel-leaf. Put the flour and butter in a 
pan, and let the flour fry in the butter until it 
is brown. Add this, and two tablespoonfuls 
of vinegar to the broth and potatoes. Cook 
all together for about half an hour. 

Potatoes X la Lyonnaise. 

Ingredients .—One pound of potatoes, a 
quarter of a pound of butter, parsley, one 
onion. 

Cut the potatoes raw in thick slices. Chop 
up a Spanish onion and fry in the butter for 
one minute. Add the potatoes, and fry till 
they are a good brown colour. Serve with a 
light covering of chopped parsley. 

Potatoes and Ham. 

Ingredients. —Potatoes, ham, onion, and 
butter. 

Take six cooked potatoes and remove their 
peel; cut them into small squares and fry 
them in a pan with butter and a chopped 
onion. Add about a cupful of finely-minced 
ham. This dish is improved by a sauce made 
of the yolks of two eggs beaten together with 
a little sour cream or milk. Mix the sauce 
with the potatoes and let it cook for a few 
seconds. 


Potatoes a l’Italienne. 

Ingredients. —Potatoes, garlic, tomatoes, 
butter, pepper, and salt. 

Peel the potatoes and cut them into 
quarters. Lay these in a pan with a little 
water, pepper, salt, and a cut-up garlic. 
After about three minutes, add a lump of 
butter and three large tomatoes. Let all boil 
together until tender. 

Potatoes a la Duchesse. 

Ingredients. — Cold potatoes, flour, two 
eggs, milk, pepper, and salt. 

Mash up any remains of potatoes lying by. 
Mix with them a little flour, pepper, and salt, 
and make into a stiff paste with a couple of 
beaten-up eggs and a little milk. Form into 
round balls. Smear over with the yolk of 
egg and a little flour. Bake in a moderate 
oven. 

Green Potatoes. 

Ingredients. —One pound of potatoes, 
spinach (a handful), onion, parsley, butter and 
flour. 

Cut and slice the raw potatoes. Salt and 
pepper the slices and cook in water or broth 
for a few minutes. Take the spinach, onion, 
and parsley. Chop them all finely together, 
and add them to the above. Take a table¬ 
spoonful of flour; mix it with a little water 
into a fine paste, and add it with two ounces 
of fresh butter to the potatoes, onion, and 
spinach. Cook all together for about fifteen 
minutes. 

Potatoes in Brown Sauce. 

Ingredients. —Potatoes, two ounces of 

butter, parsley, broth, Harvey sauce. 

Take small round raw potatoes ; peel them, 
and let them simmer in beef broth with two 
ounces of butter and a little Harvey sauce. 
When the potatoes are soft, serve them up to 
table sprinkled over with parsley. 

Potatoes a la Maitre d’Hotel. 

Ingredients .—Potatoes, milk, parsley and 
nutmeg, butter. 

Cut a number of cooked potatoes in slices 
and lay them in a pan of warm milk. After a 
few minutes’ boiling, the milk will become 
somewhat thick. Add a piece of butter to 
the mass with chopped parsley and a little 
grated nutmeg. Serve at once. 

Potatoes in White Sauce. 

Ingredients. —One pound of potatoes, milk 
(half a cupful), flour, onion, parsley, laurel- 
leaf, and cloves. 

Peel the raw potatoes and cut into thick 
slices. Salt and pepper the slices, and cover 
them with water, adding the onion, parsley, 
laurel-leaf and two cloves. When this mixture 
has boiled for five minutes, take a large table¬ 
spoonful of flour and half a cupful of milk. 
Mix the flour and milk carefully together, and 
add to the potatoes. Cook all together, and 
serve when the potatoes are tender. Remove 
the onion, parsley, laurel-leaf and cloves before 
sending to table. 

Potato Croquettes. 

Ingredients —Twelve large potatoes, two 
ounces of butter, three eggs, salt, nutmeg, and 
flour. 

Peel the potatoes and cut them into pieces. 
Cook them in salt water. Strain the water 
well from them. Mash them in a bowl, and 
add two ounces of butter, three eggs, and half 
a teacupful of flour, and a little grated nut¬ 
meg. Mix the mass well together and let it 
get quite cold. Form into croquettes about a 
finger’s length. Cover with egg and flour, 
and fry briskly in boiling fat until of a golden- 
brown colour. 


Glace Potatoes. 

Ingredients .—New potatoes, sugar and 
butter. 

Peel the new potatoes and put them in the 
frying-pan with a piece of sugar and about two 
ounces of butter. Let them cook in this 
mixture until they are brown and glace- 
looking. 

Stuffed Potatoes. 

Ingredients. —Potatoes, mince-meat, butter. 

Take large raw potatoes, cut them into 
square shapes. Blanch these in salt water, 
and then scoop out the centre with a spoon. 
Fill up these voids with finely-chopped meat 
or ham. Lay the stuffed potatoes in a pan, 
cover them with gravy, or a little water with 
meat extract therein. Steam them slowly 
until they are tender. Then put the pan in 
the oven and pour the gravy of the potatoes 
over them from time to time until they have 
a glace appearance. 

Potatoes and Minced Meat. 

Ingredients. —Cold potatoes, two ounces of 
butter, flour, egg and breadcrumbs, parsley, 
and minced meat. 

Mash the cold potatoes free from lumps. 
Beat into them about half a cupful of flour, 
two ounces of oily butter, and an egg. Roll 
the mass out on a board and cut out forms 
with the top of a breakfast cup. In the middle 
of each of these put a little minced meat and 
chopped parsley. Close up well. Smear with 
egg and breadcrumbs. Fry in hot oil or fat 
until brown. 

Minced ham or minced herring or anchovy 
is also good as a stuffing for these potatoes. 

Potato SoufflA 

Ingredients. — Potatoes, three eggs, one 
ounce of butter, milk. 

Take four large potatoes and scrub them 
well, as the skins are to be used. Bake the 
potatoes until they are soft inside. Cut the 
potatoes in halves, and with a spoon take out 
the inside of the potatoes, taking care not to 
spoil the skins. Mash the potatoes and see 
that they are free from lumps. Put the ounce 
of butter and two tablespoonfuls of milk in a 
stewpan to boil, adding a seasoning of pepper 
and salt. Add the mashed potatoes, stir them 
in smoothly, and remove the mass from the 
fire. Take the three eggs and divide the 
yolks from the whites. Add the yolks to the 
potatoes first, and afterwards the whites beaten 
into a stiff froth. Stir the whole lightly. 
Stand the eight half potato.-skins on a baking 
sheet and pour the mixture into them, leaving 
good space for rising. Bake in an oven for 
about ten minutes. 

Potato Fritters. 

Ingredients .—Potatoes, four eggs, lemon- 
juice, two tablespoonfuls of cream. 

Boil the potatoes and beat them up lightly 
with the yolks of the four eggs, a tablespoonful 
of lemon-juice, and two tablespoonfuls of 
cream. Put a quantity of oil or lard into a 
frying-pan, and drop a tablespoonful of the 
batter at a time into the boiling fat. Fry a 
golden brown and freely powder over with 
sugar. 

A sauce made of hot sweet wine or lemon- 
juice mixed with white sugar is an improve¬ 
ment. 

Potato Cake. 

Ingredients. —Potatoes, half a pound of 
sugar, two eggs, half a pound of butter. 

Take a pound of potato flour, mix with it 
the powdered sugar, eggs, and butter. Beat 
thoroughly together. Put the ingredients 
into a mould or tin, and bake for a quarter of 
an hour. Essence of lemon or vanilla makes 
a nice flavouring. 
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PAPER FOLDING. 


By LINA ORMAN COOPER, Author of “We Wives,” etc. 


There are a great many intricate, symbolic 
ways of folding paper and cards. In this article 
I propose dealing with four simple methods of 
preparing notes. One knows how useful it is 
to be able to send a “ chit ” without enclosing 
it in an envelope. It is well to know and 
learn an easy and neat way of doing so. 

The three-cornered “cockhat” (Fig. i) is 
the method usually employed. 

For this take an ordinary double sheet of 
notepaper. Fold the left-hand lower corner A 
to the right-hand edge B (Fig. 2). 


Turn upside down and tuck point E under 
the upper flap of the lower folds. All will 
then be taut and complete, capable of being 
sent by post if necessary. 

The second method of folding a note is as 
follows. Take a double sheet of paper and 
fold in three. Separate the two sheets. 
Leave the first one duly scored in three, but 
turn the right-hand upper corner of the back 
one (F) down to the point G. 

Follow on by putting the left-hand upper 
point down over the first flap (Fig. 5). 
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This shaped note is particularly useful for 
slipping into an envelope as an additional 
enclosure. 

We now come to our third method, and I 
would call it the twist. A half sheet of paper 
can be used in this way. Fold it into four, 
lengthways. Twist down one end, reverse the 
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sheet and repeat, turn again, and your note 
will look like Fig. 10. 



The name and address is written on the 
straight slip. 

The fourth method needs no diagram, but is 
most useful for half sheet notes. Turn down 
a small slip lengthways. Fold in three and 
fasten into the slip. 

I hope these simple directions will help 
many of our readers to follow Captain Cuttle’s 
example and, when paper is scanty, “ make a 
note of” it. 


THE REVIVAL OF ART NEEDLEWORK AND EMBROIDERY. 


Lovers of good decoration must be truly glad 
that the taste for art needlework is once more 
manifesting itself. In an amusing play pro¬ 
duced in London some years since, a farmer 
from the country, visiting his niece in town, 
brings her a specimen of pictorial needlework 
done by one of her sisters at home ; it was 
intended as a kettle-holder and represented a 
weird, horned animal worked in black sur¬ 
rounded by white stars on a bright green 
ground. This he explained amidst roars of 
laughter was “ a portrait of her own pet lamb 
in a daisy meadow.” For a great many years 
the fancy-work wrought by English ladies and 
by those of most other countries was hardly 
more deserving of admiration than the example 
exhibited by the good farmer. 

Who does not remember those miraculous 
chairbacks on which scarlet convolvulus vied 
with majenta roses, and orange tiger-lilies 
nestled amongst specimens unknown to botany, 
whose colours shaded from crimson to salmon 
pink : the whole presented on a blue ground ? 
Or the cold uncomfortable cushions studded 


By FLORENCE SOPHIE DAVSON. 

thickly with large white beads, representing 
we know not what ? 

At the Exhibition of 1851 an effort was 
made to encourage a taste for art needlework, 
and a prize was offered for the best representa¬ 
tion of the celebrated picture of “ The Last 
Supper,” worked in Berlin wools. I know an 
old lady who entered for the competition, and 
her work hangs in her drawing-room to this 
day to the admiration of her numerous children 
and grandchildren. The faces and draperies 
are managed with wonderful skill; for years I 
imagined that it was a painting, never having 
examined it closely. I inquired once how she 
managed to procure such a variety of finely 
shaded wools at a time when such luxuries 
were so scarce. She told me that she had to 
make the shades she could not buy herself, and 
this she did by boiling some of the wools and 
soaking others. Her husband came up to 
London from their home in Leicestershire to 
buy a frame for the work over which so much 
pains had been spent; but most unfortunately 
he mistook the measurements, and the frame 


he brought back was too small for the work. 
It was a very handsome one of carved oak, and 
so it had to be used, and the work was cut 
down to fit it. 

But although the picture was exhibited it 
failed to gain the gold medal as the measure¬ 
ments required by the rules of the competition 
had not been observed. 

The gold medal was gained by a footman. 
His work was done in very large stitches, and 
with such shades only as he had been able to 
buy. What a reproach to the embroideresses 
of the day ! 

Art needlework is pre-eminently a subject 
in which a fair amount of skill may be attained 
by careful practice at home by anyone with a 
taste for the art. The schoolgirl who does 
the prettiest fancy-work and who is an autho¬ 
rity amongst her fellows on the mysteries of 
cross-stitch, satin stitch, oriental stitch, and so 
on, will probably be fairly proficient when 
the time comes for her to leave school. Up 
to that time she will probably have taught 
herself all she knows with the exception of 
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some slight assistance from some older or more 
experienced friend. There are few private 
schools in which fancy-work is taught ; in fact 
far too little needlework is taught in ladies’ 
schools nowadays. When the girl who likes 
fancy-work leaves school, she will probably, if 
she has leisure, attempt something more 
ambitious than the handkerchief sachets and 
tea cosies that roused the admiration of her 
schoolfellows. 

Thanks to the exertions of H. R. H. the 
Princess Christian, Mrs. Conyers Morrell, the 
talented editress of Home Needlework, and 
others, who have interested themselves in the 
renaissance of this beautiful art, the em- 
broideresses of England are a more numerous 
and a much more skilful body than was the 
case forty-nine years ago. 

Church embroidery offers a brilliant field 
for her skill. If she be not sufficiently learned 
in the art to take part in the working of a 
banner or an altar frontal, she can no doubt 
work well enough to embroider a hassock in 
crewels or to do one in applique work. Now¬ 
adays also there is much scope for hand 
embroidery on dresses, either in the form of 
braiding, ribbon work, jewels, or sequins. 
Hand-made lace has again become fashion¬ 
able ; piano-covers, bed-spreads, table-covers, 
all heavily hand-embroidered, are much in 
request. 

Continual careful practice in these or any 
other branches of embroidery will certainly go 
far to produce considerable proficiency. 

I know a lady who does most exquisite 
drawn linen work, as fine as any lace and of 
most intricate patterns; she has never had a 
lesson in her life, but during a lengthy stay in 
Mexico she copied the work that she saw 
done by the women of that country. Her 
work commands a good price and is in great 
request amongst her very large circle of 
friends. 

Another lady, who has taught herself to do 
very beautiful church embroidery, holds an 
excellent post in a West End house. Other 
cases might be quoted, in which ladies with no 
systematic training, have been able to launch 
themselves successfully and to find plenty of 
work without any preliminary expenses in the 
matter of fees, but on the whole these are in 
the minority, and in most cases it is the safest 
plan to undergo apprenticeship of some sort. 
To depend for one’s livelihood or orders from 
one’s friends is risky, and in seeking an appoint¬ 
ment applications are in most cases considered 
the more readily, if apprenticeship has been 
served in some well-known school of art 
needlework or house of business connected 
with the art. 

At Hellbronner’s celebrated shop in Bond 
Street apprentices are taken for a course of 
three years. No premium is required, and the 
pupils have dinner and tea given them. There 
is no accommodation for resident pupils. At 
the end of the three years’ training a capable 
pupil should be able to accept any post. All 
branches of embroidery are taught except lace 
work; the speciality of the establishment is 
church work, and very lovely are the altar 
cloths, book-rests, stoles and copes, exhibited 
in their rooms. The work done in this 
establishment reaches a very high standard. 
An interesting specimen of the skill of one of 
the pupils was shown me when I last visited 
their rooms ; it was a portrait of Lord Beacons- 
field exquisitely wrought in satin stitch ; the 
shades of the face were done with wonderful 
skill. Wonderful brocades were to be seen, 
with the floral designs on them worked in 
silks in natural colours. 

A white brocade worked with bunches of 
pink roses and forget-me-nots was particularly 
dainty and beautiful. 

I was asked the other day to recommend a 
lady apprentice to two ladies who started in 
business for themselves a year or two ago, 


and who have now more work sent them to 
their studio than they can get through. The 
premium was a very small one, five pounds 
for the six months that she was to be with 
them. It was proposed that during the 
mornings she should do her own work 
(paying for her materials) and learning of her 
employers. In the afternoon her time was 
to belong to the firm and she was to do 
their work. 

Such golden opportunities as these are not 
always to be had whej^required. 

The Royal School of Art Needlework at 
Exhibition Road, South Kensington, is the 
best known training-school for embroideresses. 
Teachers are sent from here to all parts of the 
country. Until recently there was a branch 
establishment in Birmingham. 

There are two ways of entering the school. 
If the student wishes for a complete training 
in all branches of embroidery, she can enter 
for a three years’ course at a fee of 
a year. During the first year she will 
learn stitches of various kinds, satin, oriental, 
cross-stitch, laid work, lace stitches and so 
on. Laid work consists in catching down 
long threads as in the old Italian work, the 
imitation of which has lately become so 
fashionable. 

During the second year she will learn natural 
and conventional shading ; old English work 
of various kinds, Tudor crewel work, imitations 
of the tapestries of Mary Queen of Scots, and 
so on. 

During the third year she enters on the 
mysteries of church embroidery and applique 
work. 

Pupils who have been in the school two 
years can obtain certificates, but diplomas are 
only granted to those who have studied three 
years. 

The other way of entering the Kensington 
School of Art Needlework is to become a 
member. In this case considerable previous 
knowledge of the subject is necessary. 

The student has a course of lessons and then 
waits for a vacancy. 

The entrance fee is about ^5. "When the 
vacancy occurs, the student enters the work¬ 
room and two lessons are given her to see 
if she is up to the standard required for 
membership. If the result of the test lessons 
is unsatisfactory, the candidate must retire 
gracefully. If, on the contrary, her work 
is approved, she can have seven more 
lessons. 

These lessons last all day and are given in 
class. After they are concluded she takes 
part in the work done at the school, and 
begins earning a salary almost immediately. 
This remuneration varies very much according 
to the skill and quickness of the worker; a 
good worker will probably earn about ^70 or 
^80 a year as long as she remains in the 
school. 

There is a permanent exhibition of the 
work done in the Kensington School in the 
fine rooms opening off Exhibition Road ; a 
very beautiful collection of work was for sale 
when I was last there. 

A dainty novelty was the work done on 
brown paper; little book covers and other 
trifles made of brown paper were neatly 
worked in floss silk of various shades. One 
cannot imagine a more delightful place in 
which to buy a present; from a satin photo¬ 
graph frame tastefully embroidered in chenille 
to a magnificent table-cover of velvet worked 
in gold thread, the design ornamented with 
jewels. Has one only a few shillings to 
invest—here are dainty pin-cushions of satin 
ornamented with point lace or embroidered 
with ribbon work ; of expensive articles again 
there is no lack, from gorgeous blotters 
wrought in gold or silver thread on brocade, 
to magnificent bed-spreads costing perhaps 
^30. There was a beauty shown in a glass 


case at this price; the ground was white linen 
largely covered with a design of grapes and 
vine leaves in green linen outlined with white 
thread. A yet more lovely cover was made 
of light green satin with a large design in 
flowers and leaves done in white cord of 
varying thicknesses. Screens of different 
kinds were a great feature of the exhibition. 
A fourfold screen framed in mahogany had 
worked panels two-thirds the depth of the 
screen representing a fight between two cocks 
and the ensuing scenes. 

These were very cleverly worked in shaded 
red-brown crewels, and were respectively 
called “Ye Fyghte,” “Ye Victorie,” “Ye 
Pryde,” “Ye Downfall.” In the first the 
two cocks were fighting; in the second one 
was on the ground; in the third the victor sat 
alone in his glory, with his feathers plumed 
out and pride in his whole bearing; but in 
the fourth panel an eagle swept down on him 
and had him in his grip, and the time of bis 
glory was over. 

A suite of drawing-room furniture was 
worked in crewels representing flowers and 
birds in natural colours. I am told that 
padding is very seldom used for crewel work 
but that the very raised appearance that one 
notices sometimes and which makes the work 
so rich-looking is often the result of the design 
being cut out of some old work and appliqued 
on to a fresh ground. I saw recently a curious 
old Tudor bed-spread or curtain that was being 
treated in this way. The old linen on -which 
the foliage and fruit had been worked was 
wearing away, and so the crewel -work was 
being cut out and put on to fresh linen. The 
colours of the wools were delightfully fresh 
and bright in spite of the three hundred years 
that had passed since industrious fingers had 
worked the trees, flowers, birds and mysterious- 
looking rabbits with abnormally long ears that 
were represented in the work. 

Lectures on design as applied to embroidery 
are now given to students at the Kensington 
School of Art Needlework, and they have 
also the advantage of copying the works 
on embroidery and design in the school 
library. 

Mrs.Everslied, the well-known embroideress, 
and her assistants give private lessons at her 
rooms at 7, Hanover Square, but up to the 
present she has not trained any pupils profes¬ 
sionally. Those interested in beautiful needle¬ 
work should not fail to pay a visit to the 
showrooms of this skilful and successful 
lady. 

Mrs. Evershed’s work is gradually attaining 
a veiy wide reputation, and she has clients in 
South Africa, in India, and in Australia, be¬ 
sides her large connection in England. Every 
year she holds an exhibition at which much of 
the beautiful work done in her establishment 
is on view, and in a room set apart for the 
purpose competitive work done by lady 
amateurs after a design given by Mrs. Ever- 
shed is displayed. The prizes offered for 
these are beautiful books bound in embroidered 
covers. At the recent annual exhibition the 
design set for competition was a cushion-cover 
or a screen in conventional flowers and leaves, 
the colours selected by the worker, Mrs. Ever- 
shed supplying the materials. It was interest¬ 
ing to see how very different were the effects 
obtained, although the design was the same 
in each case. One lady had chosen pale blue 
Roman satin as the ground for her work, and 
had embroidered the leaves and flowers in 
delicate shades of pink, blue and green in rice 
stitch worked in mallard floss, the petals of 
the flowers being jewelled; the effect of the 
blue flowers on the blue ground was admirably 
managed. For another piece of work on a 
slightly smaller scale, a delicate sage green 
ground was employed; the stems and the 
veins of the leaves were worked very heavily 
and closely in rich gold thread, the flowers 
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in shades of terra-cotta, and the leaves in 
shaded greens. 

Amongst the work done in Mrs. Evershed’s 
establishment by her own workers, all of 
which reached a very high standard, special 
mention must be made of a wonderful banner 
screen done in “ spangle work,” as the 
jewel-like sequins employed for the purpose are 
called. The breast of the peacock was worked 
entirely with these, and the eyes of the tail 
feathers also, the rest of them being done in 
silk. I saw also a magnificent dragon worked 
in the same way. 

A portiere and a sofa back of cream linen 
embroidered in a giant design of white pinks 
and roses, with their foliage in natural colours, 
was shortly to be sent to Australia. At the 
forthcoming exhibition in Graham’s Town, 
South Africa, some of Mrs. Evershed’s work 
will be on view. A very original piece of 
work was a large screen with three panels 
representing groups of children playing under 
apple trees, done in an applique of dark green 
cloth on light linen. At several of the sister¬ 
hoods throughout the country art needlework 
is taught. The embroidery done by the 
Kilburn Sisters—the Sisters of the Church— 
is under the auspices of Miss Harris and 
Sister Catherine. The work of both these 
ladies is well known in many parts of the 
world. Private lessons are given at five 
shillings an hour. Apprentices are taken 
for two years, during which time they learn 


and give their services, no premium being 
required. 

Most of the pupils come from the Upper 
Grade School in connection with the sisterhood, 
but the opportunity is open to all, and not a 
few ladies of the neighbourhood are ready to 
avail themselves of the privilege. Most of 
the work done is ecclesiastical, altar cloths, 
hassocks, stoles and so on being made for 
various churches and renovated when required ; 
but other work is done as well, and when last 
there I saw amongst other things a very hand¬ 
some pair of terra cotta curtains that were 
being embroidered with a conventional pattern 
representing dragons, worked in shades of 
greenish-blue filoselle and gold thread. Each 
of these fascinating monsters represented a 
special “genus,” being different in form from 
his companions. The work of amateurs is 
also made up here at a moderate cost. Miss 
Edith Swinhoe, who is at present conducting 
the embroidery classes at the Westminster 
School of Art, learnt for some time with the 
Kilbum Sisters. Besides her work at the 
Westminster School this lady has a very 
flourishing business at her studio at Church 
Street, Kensington, with her partner, Miss 
Maynard. The last-named lady is a veiy 
beautiful worker, and taught for some years at 
the Kensington School. 

Miss Swinhoe and Miss Maynard held 
recently a very successful exhibition at the 
house of Lady Agnes Bume, at which a very 


beautiful selection of work was on view. A 
magnificent altar frontal worked by Miss 
Swinhoe for St. Mary’s Church at King’s 
Walton, was very much admired. The ground 
was of white satin, on the centre of which a 
large St. George’s Cross was richly worked in 
gold ; in the centre of the cross was a medal¬ 
lion on which a white lamb was shown, the 
ground being wrought in heliotrope silk laid 
work. On the rays surrounding it crowns are 
worked in gold. Two light blue satin panels 
at the side have large lilies in gold pots. The 
design of the pots that hold the lilies is very 
beautiful, and the working, which is in gold, is 
rich and effective. 

Amongst the secular work spangled satin 
sashes were shown, and proved a most at¬ 
tractive novelty. The price of these was 
18s. 6d. each. A white satin sash with the 
ends worked in steel and pearl spangles, 
and finished with a pearl fringe, was particu¬ 
larly dainty and pretty. Some comical toys 
called “ tumbling dolls” caused much amuse¬ 
ment. The faces of these quaint creatures 
were painted on paper, and they were correctly 
attired in cut-away coats and tall hats; they 
were so made that when set up in a sitting 
attitude they rolled over and over. 

A large quantity of exquisitely dainty 
drawn linen work was shown, tea-cloths, 
sideboard cloths, d’oyleys and so on, of 
the finest quality both in material and 
workmanship. 
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Girls’ Employments. 

Journalism. —“ What are the qualifica¬ 
tions necessary for a journalist , and what 
training , if any, is necessary ? I have had a 
good business training, and have a thorough 
knowledge of shorthand and typewriting .” 

Literary Girl. 

It is necessary, in order to succeed in 
journalism, to have had a good general 
education, which we fear our correspondent 
has not enjoyed, for her pseudonym, which we 
have been obliged to alter, was “ Une 
Literateure,” which is neither French nor 
English. Some journalists struggle along 
with an imperfect education, but they seldom 
do well. The only occasional exceptions are 
men and women with a great fund of natural 
cleverness. Cleverness is indeed another 
qualification, and an absolutely indispensable 
one. Journalistic posts are not numerous; 
but a bright clever girl, having her home in 
London, can without great difficulty secure 


work, which she can make permanent if she 
has the ability to retain it. A good many 
girls are employed at small salaries as clerks in 
publishing firms and newspaper offices, and 
some of them supplement their earnings by 
writing paragraphs, short reports and articles. 
But the power of rapid observation and of 
equally rapid description is especially wanted 
in this profession. 

Civil Service.— “ Could I enter for the 
Civil Service examination ? Iam 18^ years 
old, pretty well educated , and should like to 
become independent. Unfortunately I know 
no particulars about age, subjects, etc., and 
have no one to advise me, as I am living 
abroad at present, though expecting to come to 
England shortly .”— Melita. 

“Melita” is not too old to enter the 
examination for women clerks, the limits being 
18 to 20, but she is too old to become a girl 
clerk, which is rather unfortunate, as many 
girls enter between the ages of 16 and 18 


nowadays, and consequently become com¬ 
petitors with the older candidates for the 
clerkships. Examinations are held from time 
to time, the dates being announced in the 
London morning papers on a Thursday some 
time in advance. The subjects are hand¬ 
writing, spelling, arithmetic, English com¬ 
position, geography, English history, French 
or German. The examination is not difficult, 
but there are a great many competitors. It is 
indispensable that a candidate should have 
perfect physical health and no disability, as 
girls who have passed the examination and 
been employed for as long as two years, are 
liable to lose their appointments if the doctor 
subsequently has reason to pronounce that 
they are not fit for the work. Good arith¬ 
metical powers are chiefly wanted. The 
salary begins at ^55 a year, and rises by 
instalments to fioo, with a prospect of 
promotion to the higher grades of the service. 
These appointments carry with them a pension 
for long service or for disablement. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Newly-Wed. —Probably the frame of 
the mirror, being - a very old one (a 
Chippendale), was dirty when you 
bought it, and needed sponging with 
a lather of soap and water before 
the application of anything else to it. 
You might clean it thus now, and if 
not successful, you had better consult 
a good upholsterer about it, as it is 
worth careful treatment. 


"[axed 





A. S. J. J.—“ Ladies ” of the Order 
of St. John of Jerusalem were first 
instituted in England in the year 
1099, by Agnes, Abbess of the Hos¬ 
pital of St. Mary Magdalene: see 
the Introduction to Lawrence Ar¬ 
cher’s Orders of Chivalry. Al¬ 
though the office of Prior ceased 
(in this country) on the death of 
Sir William Weston, on May 7th, 

15.10, it is asserted that the Languc 
still survived: see Memoir of the 
13 a iliwicke of Bra nden b u rg (Wool¬ 
wich, 1886). On Napoleon’s dis¬ 
possessing the Grand Master of 
the Order, Baron Ferdinand Von 

Hompcsch, he is stated to have given his own personal allegiance to England, 
while other knights settled in the Papal States. His kinsman, Baron Von 
Hompesch raised a portion of the corps, since styled “The King’s Royal Rifle 
Corps,” the officers of which have since worn the Maltese cross. You could 
not do better than send what you have made specially for the officers (of both 
classes) of the Ambulance Corps—the “ Bearer Companies ”—as less has been 
done for them than for the Army in general. 

An Invalid can write to Mrs. Ruth Lamb about “ the Twilight Circle,” care 
of the Editor of The Girl’s Own Paper, 56, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
A little oatmeal in the water in which you wash your hands is good for 
softening them. Some find that a little application of glycerine to the backs 
while wet before drying them is very healing; but what suits one person may 
not prove the best for another. In a case of bad chaps, a little rendered mutton 
suet, well rubbed in, is very healing. 

H. I. J.— On consideration of your requirements, as regards the selection of an 
inexpensive and bracing seaside place for your holiday, quiet and unpretentious 
in character, we think one of those we now suggest may meet your wishes. 
Walton-on-the-Naze, Essex, is a specially good place for children, and lodgings 
there are cheap, and being on the east coast, it is bracing. Possibly Aldeburgh, 
on the coast of Suffolk, might be worth consideration, as we have heard it well 
recommended as the sort of place you would require. Birchington-on-Sca, 
Kent, within the Cinque Port Liberty of Dover, might suit you ; or else West 
Lulworth, in Dorset, near Westgate-on-Sca. It would take up too much space 
to describe each place, but if you wish for particulars about an}' one of them, 
we could give them ; but whether our answer w'ould appear in time for your 
proposed removal to the sea, we cannot tell. The correspondence columns 
are filled up already, and always for some little time in advance ; and this 
should always be remembered by our correspondents who ask for immediate 
answers. 

Blighted Peach Blossom. —With reference to Table Mountain, at the back of 
Cape Town, immediately south.of it, the height of it is 3,816 feet. It is of 
primitive formation, and it owes its name to its peculiar shape and flattened 
summit, and the so-called “ t.ible-cloth ” which is so often seen over it is 
simply a white cloud. Singing lessons should not commence till sixteen, and 
should be carefully taken. Half-an-hour’s practice is amply sufficient, daily, 
for the first months, and high notes that are not taken with perfect ease should 
not be attempted. Beware of straining up the voice to take in extra notes. 
We have had a case within our own family, one who completely lost her voice 
permanently owing to her master’s injudicious attempt to add to her treble 
notes. Take the auto-harp to a musical instrument shop, and they may 
dispose of it for you as second-hand, at a reduction of price. 

A Constant Reader. —There are institutions in London for the oral teaching of 
deaf mutes and elsewhere. At Ealing there is a “ Training College for Teachers 
of Mutes,” and a certain number of the latter are received at Castlebar Hill, 
address, Mrs. Arthur Kinsey. At Bexley, Miss Hull, a ladvof great experience, 
takes in boarders (of the gentry), Woodvale, Parkhurst Road, Bexley, Kent. 
Mrs. Van Praagh, of 11, Fitzroy Square, takes pupils. At Edgbaston there is 
an Institution, also at Bristol, Exeter, Doncaster, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Newcastle-on-T}’ne; and there are others, including Dr. Stainer’s Homes in 
Pentonville Road, No. 13, Paddington Green, W., and at 6, Victoria Park 
Square, E. There are also classes held for them by the London School Board, 
Superintendent, W. Nelson, 7, Bisham Gardens, Highgate, N. 

E. M. T.—The persons who take the initiative and make the first call should 
follow up the visit by an invitation of some kind, a dinner, garden-party, or 
afternoon tea. If, when you returned their visit, they w r ere not at home, 
when you next meet them anywhere you might express regret that you had 
not the pleasure of seeing them when you called. We cannot promise answers 
to appear on any specified date. Our correspondence is too large to do so, 
and the amount of space in our columns devoted to answers varies with every 
number. We regret that you have hot been answered before. 


A Constant Reader.— The characteristic colour of the sapphire is a clear darkish 
blue of a shade much like that of the cornflower. But there are green sapphires, 
though very rare, and some of a pure white, which are sometimes mistaken for 
diamonds. I he finest are those of Siam; but darkish stones are to be found 
in Burmah, pale ones in Ceylon, and some that are very fine in Cashmere, 
together with others only of a greyish blue. Those of Montana are of a greenish 
hue, and although found in Australia, they are not of any commercial value. 
In ancient times precious stones were supposed to have some connection with 
the planets and the seasons, and a special gem was worn for each month, the. 
sapphire being that for April. They were also made to represent the Apostles, and 
the sapphire was the emblematical stone of St. Andrew. This gem is mentioned 
m the book of Job, as well as rubies, pearls, the topaz of Ethiopia, and coral. 

A Clydesdale Lassie. —The secret of preserving fruit whole lies 
in the re-boiling of the syrup. The following is taken from a 
very old but reliable cookery-book. “ On a dry day gather the 
strawberries, before too ripe ; with their stalks lay them on a dish 
and strew twice their weight of double-refined sugar over them. 
Then crush a few ripe strawberries, place them in a jar with double 
their weight of the sugar, cover them closely, and stand the jar in a 
vessel of boiling water till the fruit be soft and the syrup comes out. 
Strain through.muslin into an omelet pan; boil, skim well, and 
when cold put in the whole strawberries and place them over the 
fire till milk-warm. Take them off then, and let them stand till 
cold. Again set them on, and make them a little hotter than before, 
and do so several times till they look clear: but do not let them boil, 
as that would bring off the stalks. AVhen cold place in jelly glasses, 
with the stalks downwards, and fill up the glasses with the syrup. 
Then put paper dipped in brandy over them, and tie them down 
closely.” This recipe would serve for other kinds of fruit. Very 
few cookery books give such a recipe. 

Ianzchen. —We do not know of any home for governesses either in 
St. Petersburg or Rome. .There is one at Florence—Villa Betania, 
Poggio Imperiale, 7. It is a sick and convalescent home. Apply 
to* Sister-in-Charge,” who speaks English and perhaps French. 
Charges from seven to eight francs a day. In Switzerland there are 
three, and much cheaper. There are also homes in Austria, at Berlin, 
Brussels, Calvados, Paris, Cannes, St.Servan (Brittany), at Pan, and 
Mentone. If desired, we could give you the address of any of these. 

X. Y. Z.—The ring-dove is a 
native of Africa. It is, like 
pigeons, of the natural family 
of Cohimbidce. All are grain- 
eaters—peas, very small beans, 
barley, wheat, vetches, and a 
very little hemp-seed. They 
will also eat breadcrumbs. 
They also need a good supply 
of small gravel, a piece of 
rock salt, fresh water daily, 
and great cleanliness of their 
cages and drinking and food 
dishes is essential. When 
moulting, a little saffron 
should be put in their drink¬ 
ing water, and a small quan¬ 
tity of hemp - seed allowed 
them. Every few months 
their cages should be tho¬ 
roughly washed out, and well 
dried before the doves are put 
back into them ; and draughts 
must be carefully avoided for 
them. 



To.i 


OUlIJg QV) 

Cronge.— In acknowledging a wed¬ 
ding gift,-the more simple and 
natural your thanks the more sin¬ 
cere they will appear. Set speeches 
and “rounded periods” do not 
gratify the giver; but the manner 
of your expressions must depend 
on the intimacy between you, and 
any difference of either age or 
position. As these circumstances 
have to be taken into account, it 
is difficult to give you any set 
form for adoption. To an acquain¬ 
tance of your family you might 

say, “ Dear Mrs.-, I thank you 

much for the pretty (beautiful or 
useful) token of your kind remem¬ 
brance of me, and your good wishes 
on the occasion of my approaching 
marriage. Your kind letter with 
the memento accompanying it I 
much value, and shall have plea¬ 
sure in their remembrance.” If to 
an intimate friend, of course a per¬ 
fectly. informal letter would be 
more suitable. 

Dossy Tossy. — You can procure 
manuals of instructions as to the 

f ame of lawn tennis at trifling cost, 
nquire at any librarian’s for the 
cheapest. 
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HE whole vil¬ 
lage looked 
upon the 
Colonel as a 
dragon. 
Small chil¬ 
dren scam¬ 
pered out of 
his way, and 
watched the 
tall spare 
figure and 
fierce white 
moustache 
with shudder¬ 
ing awe and 
aversion. 

Their elders 
shared these 
feelings to a 
considerable 
extent. They 
considered 
him an alien 
and outsider 
in the little 


country place, and a most formidable personage 
into the bargain. Mrs. Tims, the carrier’s 
wife, expressed the popular opinion in her 
remarks to Sarah Mills, the dressmaker. 

“ It makes a cold chill run down my spine 
bone,” she said, “ to see him marching about. 
One would think the band was playing, and 
the drums beating, and he himself off to the 
wars every time he comes along the street. 
A hard merciless man, Sarah, I’ll be bound. 
A pity he did not keep to his soldiering, 
say I! ” 

No doubt the Colonel was an eccentric 
man, and extremely erratic and hot-tempered. 
Moreover, he stammered frightfully when 
excited or annoyed, which had the effect of 
making him appear tenfold more violent than 
he really was. He lived alone in a small and 
somewhat dreary house about half a mile from 
the village. His establishment consisted of 
an elderly cook-general and a still more 
elderly manservant. Report said that the 
Colonel was rich and miserly, and that he 
kept his money hidden away in his own study. 
Report, however, spoke' untruly in this 
matter, as he was in reality decidedly hard 
up. 

It was when the old soldier had been living 
at Leyton for three years or thereabouts that 
the village was one day electrified at hearing 
that a young lady had come to stay with him. 
Who could she be ? Had anybody met her ? 
What relation was she to cross-grained old 
Colonel Graham ? 

Even Mrs. Maitland, the Vicar’s wife, was 
cnrried away by the general excitement, and 
thirsted for further information. She went so 
far as to waylay the Colonel’s old cook when 
she met her. 

“ Good afternoon, Mrs. Green! What 
lovely weather ! Your visitor is fortunate in 
having such bright sunshine so late in the 
year.” 

Keziah Green drew her brows together and 
looked sourly at the Vicar’s wife. But that 
lady was not to be daunted. She walked 
some half a mile with the Colonel’s cook, and 
returned home rewarded. 

“ I assure you, my dear,” she told her 
husband, “it was quite entertaining when 
that disagreeable old Keziah thawed a little. 
She told me that the Colonel was as much 
surprised as anybody when his niece walked 
into the house and told him she had come to 
stay. I always thought this mysterious 
visitor would turn out to be a niece, Henry. 
A great tall girl, Keziah says, but not more 
than fourteen or fifteen at the outside.” 

As a matter of fact the Colonel had never 
felt much more nonplussed in his life. He 
was sitting reading the paper as usual in his 


study at four o’clock in the afternoon. His 
old tabby cat reposed in great comfort in the 
best armchair, the Colonel occupied the 
second best. 

There was a sharp ring at the front door 
bell. The Colonel jumped, stammered 
angrily, while th e pince-nez fell from his nose 
with a sharp click. 

A moment later the door swung open with 
an energetic push, and a tall merry-faced girl 
with childish eyes entered the room. She 
advanced gaily, extending a brown ungloved 
hand in unabashed greeting. 

“ How do you do, Uncle Dick ? I am your 
niece, Robina Graham, but people generally 
call me Bob.” 

The Colonel accepted the vigorous young 
hand in astonished silence. His niece drew a 
stool close to the fire, and planted herself 
upon it. 

“ I have come to stay with you, Uncle 
Dick. I knew you would like to see me, and 
I wanted to see you awfully. It was horrid 
staying at school when the other girls had 
gone home for the holidays; so I wrote 
yesterday and told father I was coming to 
you, and here I am.” 

Colonel Graham endeavoured to speak, but 
only succeeded in stammering incoherently. 
Robina waited politely. 

“ I—i—I_feel highly f—f—flattered,” he 
gasped at last. 

He really was at a loss to know what to 
say. How could he express to this cheery, 
friendly little female relation that he was an 
ill-tempered, unpopular old fellow*, and that 
she had better take herself away again faster 
than she had come ? 

He hesitated painfully, and Robina broke 
in on his reflections with a cry of delight. 

“ What a dear of a puss ! See, she has 
jumped right into my lap. Look, Uncle 
Dick ! ” 

Whereupon the Colonel laid down such 
arms as he had and surrendered uncondition¬ 
ally. 

So it came about that Bob spent the 
remainder of her holidays with her uncle. 

Poor child, her mother had long been dead, 
her father lived away in India, and she 
possessed no other relation in the world, 
excepting Uncle Dick. But she was a plucky 
little woman, always prepared to make the 
best of people and things. Moreover she was 
gifted with a warm honest heart and a fund 
of most exuberant spirits. 

Old Keziah frowned, and looked sourer 
than usual at the sound of the visitor’s 
energetic jumps and bounces down the narrow 
stairs. 

“ Bless the creature! Why can’t she move 
about like a Christian,” she would exclaim. 

But the Colonel bore it with surprising 
calmness. 

“ Do you ever remember to shut a door, 
Bob?” he inquired one day, with patient 
fortitude. And as she sprang up, in remorse, 
to accomplish this unaccustomed feat, and 
upset the milk-jug on the carpet in her haste, 
he only smiled grimly. “You are very nearly 
as clever and capable as your uncle,” he 
remarked. 

They were a strangely-assorted couple, but 
they understood each other all the same. 
Bob was not in the least afraid of the fierce 
old soldier, but treated him with affectionate 
good fellowship, a fact which he for his part 
greatly appreciated. They walked out 
together in the mornings, and sat together 
over the study fire through the long winter 
evenings. And the Colonel’s paper was often 
laid aside while he listened with secret amuse¬ 
ment to his niece’s cheerful flow of chatter. 

Sunday morning came, and Robina donned 
her best hat and struggled into tight kid 
gloves in anticipation of church. Colonel 
Graham shook his head. 


“ Don’t expect me to go with you, Bob. 
You can take Keziah if you feel shy.” 

“No, I don’t want Keziah. I sha’n’t mind 
going alone. Do you never go to church 
though, Uncle Dick ? ” 

He shut a gloomy-looking book of sermons 
with a snap. 

“ I used to go to church always,” he said, 

“ till about six months ago. Now I think I 
do better to stay away.” And he turned his 
back with a short impatient sigh. 

So Bob set out alone. 

Now, truth to tell, the Colonel’s last church¬ 
going had been attended with a tragic incident. 
It happened, unfortunately for him, that the 
seat allotted to his use by the churchwardens 
was situated immediately behind some 
mischievous village school-boys. Being of an 
irascible turn of mind, the whispering and 
fidgeting of these delinquents had long 
exasperated him almost beyond endurance. 

The climax had come one morning, towards 
the close of a long and tedious service, when 
the Colonel, leaning across to the boys’ pew, 
stuttered wrathfully— 

“ Be q-q-quiet, w-will you, yon young 
r-r-rascals ? ” 

An explosion of irreverent titters was the 
only response, and one impudent monkey 
made a deliberate grimace at the angry old 
gentleman, retorting under his breath— 

“ Be q-q-quiet yerself! ” 

It was too much. The Colonel raised his 
heavy prayer-book and brought it down on 
the bullet head of the youngster with a smart 
thump. To his unspeakable dismay the boy 
fell like a log, and lay prostrate. In his 
wrath the old soldier had not reckoned on the 
weight of his brass-bound book, and the 
luckless wag was fairly stunned for several 
minutes. The boy was carried out of church, 
and revived with water in the porch, and looks 
of unmitigated horror were turned upon the 
Colonel. He, poor old fellow, after waiting to 
assure himself that the lad was none the worse, 
strode away, with his chin inches higher than 
usual. Nevertheless he felt himself a perfect 
ruffian, and from that day forward told 
himself, with stern self-discipline, that he had 
better frequent a place of worship no more. 
He was not to be trusted. 

Of all this, of course, Bob was in utter 
ignorance. But she had noticed a somewhat 
wistful glance in the Colonel’s keen eyes as he 
watched her off, and she determined inwardly 
to persuade him to accompany her next 
Sunday. 

On her return from church, however, she 
found a storm raging. The Colonel stood on 
his little lawn, brandishing a walking-stick and 
using, I regret to say, very strong language, 
which he jerked out with violent stammers. 

It was an old grievance, Keziah explained 
grumpily to the disturbed Robina. 

“It’s all that there bothersome little terrier 
dog—drat the beast ! It comes in and hunts 
the old tabby, and it just drives the master 
wild. Only hark to his shoutiug! It fairly 
gives me population of the heart to listen to 
him.” 

But Bob gathered up the trembling cat in 
her arms and ran out to join her uncle. 

“ Never mind, Uncle Dick,” she cried. 
“ See, dear old Grizzly is all right, only a 
wee bit lame.” And she held the creature up 
for his inspection. But the Colonel was not 
to be appeased. That old grey cat was to 
him a dear and honoured friend, and his anger 
blazed out afresh. 

“ I have spoken to that brute’s owner again 
and again,” he retorted, stammering so as to 
be almost incoherent. “ Now I will stand it 
no longer! ” And he strode past Bob into 
his study and slammed the door. 

Robina ate her lunch alone, swallowing 
sighs with every mouthful. It grieved her 
honest heart to see these outbursts. 


“ Poor old Uncle Dick, and he is so kind, 
really.” 

She was just eating her last piece of 
pudding when a sharp yapping bark was 
heard on the lawn. At the same moment the 
study door was violently opened and out 
rushed the Colonel, gun in hand. 

A loud report, a yell of pain, and Robina 
threw clown fork and spoon, and flew to the 
scene of action. 

The Colonel, usually a crack shot, had been 
far too angry to take steady aim, and had 
only succeeded in wounding the unfortunate 
terrier, who lay writhing on the ground. 

He would have fired again, to put it out of 
its misery, had not Bob darted forward and 
dropped on to her knees beside the poor 
blood-stained culprit. 

“ Oh, Uncle Dick,” she sobbed, “ oh, 
Uncle Dick! ” 

The old soldier tugged his moustache 
fiercely, and advanced with reluctance to in¬ 
spect the results of his deed. 

His heart inwardly smote him, but he spoke 
sharply. 

“ Get up, Bob. What is the use of crying p 
Here, let me look at the dog.” 

Robina stood aside, her honest eyes full of 
tears, but blinking them away determinedly. 

The Colonel handled his fallen foe gently 
enough, and presently pronounced him not 
badly hurt. 

“ The worst shot I ever made,” he re¬ 
marked grimly. “ Now, I suppose, the rascal 
will recover and annoy me as much as ever.” 

But in his secret soul he was as pleased as 
Bob. The sight of his cheery little comrade’s 
grief, and the pathos of the poor dog’s 
piteous eyes had both struck home, and lie 
gathered up the rascally little terrier quite 
tenderly, and carried him indoors. 

There he combined with Robina to nurse 
up the victim, becoming genuinely attached to 
him in the process, and eventually he was 
returned to his owners, restored to health, a 
sadder and a wiser dog. 

The holidays sped by all too swiftly, both 
to Robina and the Colonel. 

They came to an end, and once more the 
solitary old bachelor was left alone. 

He missed Bob’s bright young face sorely, 
and caught himself, more than once, looking 
forward quite eagerly to the end of the term, 
and making frivolous plans for the future 
holidays. 

But before that time arrived Colonel 
Graham met with an unexpected adventure. 

It was one bitterly cold afternoon in 
February. There had been a stinging frost 
the night before, which had converted the 
fallen snow in the roads into solid lumps. The 
wind was high, and came shrieking along 
from the north-east in the very worst of 
tempers. 

But the Colonel donned a thick coat, took 
his stick and sallied out for his usual long con¬ 
stitutional. An old veteran, who has braved 
the cold of the Crimea, can afford to snap his 
fingers at England’s puny winters! 

He walked for two or three miles out into 
the desolate country lanes, only meeting one 
other wayfarer. This was a poor cottage 
woman, thinly clad, carrying in her arms a 
child about two years of age. 

The Colonel looked back at her after she 
had passed him. A wretched day for a 
woman to be out! Surely she was crying too ; 
and how she hurried along, stumbling often 
in her breathless haste. 

He knit his stern brows pityingly and con¬ 
tinued on his way. 

“When I reach that lonely cottage at the 
end oi t\ie lane,” he reflected, “I will turn 
back.” 

He reached this point, and was wheeling 
round accordingly, but stopped in astonish¬ 
ment. For, at that moment, the cottage door 
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opened slowly, and a little boy, about five 
years old, came out, clad only in a short night¬ 
shirt. 

The rough wind nearly threw the child down 
at first, but he recovered himself with an effort. 
Staggering slightly, he made his way down the 
narraw path to the gate which led into the 
road. Then it flashed upon the Colonel that 
there was something wrong. 

He spoke, but the child made no answer, 
and he perceived that the little round face 
was deeply flushed, and the eyes bright 
and vacant-looking. He was unmistakably 
delirious. 

Without a moment’s loss of time Colonel 
Graham undid the gate, at which the child 
was fumbling with hot and shaking hands. 
Then, catching up the struggling little form in 
his strong arms, he strode into the cottage 
without waiting to ask admittance. To his 
surprise the living-room was empty ; but from 
upstairs came the persistent wailing of an 
infant. The Colonel dashed up the rickety 
staircase still clutching the child, and there 
found to his dismay no occupant save the 
baby, who lay lamenting in a cradle on the 
floor. A disordered bed occupied the centre 
of the room ; evidently the sick child had only 
just left it. 

With gentle strength the Colonel deposited 
the little fellow therein, and held him down, 
in spite of frantic resistance. Again and 
again were the poor thin blankets flung off, 
only to be collected and replaced by the 
impromptu nurse, until at length the child 
sank back exhausted and lay still. Then the 
Colonel, drawing a deep breath of relief, 
proceeded to consider his position. 

Here was a strange dilemma ! How came 
these helpless creatures to be left thus utterly 
alone ? He felt exceedingly wrath with the 
unnatural parents, whoever they might be. 
Then his thoughts flew to the woman he had 
met a short time ago, hastening along in such 
evident distress. Could she be the mother ? 

But at this juncture the Colonel’s medi¬ 
tations were disturbed by the baby in the 
cradle. That unfortunate infant, finding that 
gentle weeping had no effect, and determined 
to draw attention to its own extreme dis¬ 
comfort, set up a most piercing yell. 

The Colonel sprang up in honor, and 
hurried across to inspect the little creature. 
It lay on its back, flourishing aimless fists, 
its face distorted and discoloured after the 
manner of a baby in a towering rage. But the 
unsophisticated soldier was aghast. Surely 
the child was in frightful pain ! Supposing it 
died for want of help. What could he do ? 

Rendered desperate at last by alarm, he 
determined on a desperate course of action. 
He would take the baby up, and see what 
results that would have. Setting his teeth, 
and trembling with anxiety, he took firm hold 
of the infant, grasping its clothing tightly in 
both hands. Then he lifted it slowly and 
with extreme caution. His valour was 
rewarded. The creature immediately ceased 
screaming and proceeded to suck its thumb. 
Very gingerly the Colonel stepped back to the 
boy’s bedside, still holding the baby with an 
iron clutch. 

The little invalid was again becoming 
restless, and the poor attendant was in despair. 
Pie now had to transfer the infant to one arm, 
while he used the other to restrain and hold 
down the delirious child. Great drops of 
perspiration gathered on his forehead, in spite 
of the freezing cold of the fireless room. 

What had he done to deserve such a fearful 
experience ? Supposing he dropped the baby. 
The mere idea made his heart beat like a 
sledge-hammer. Would help never come ? 
But, in spite of his dismay, the old soldier 
stuck to lfis post. Indeed, it never entered 
his head to think of deserting these unfortunate 
little creatures. 
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Hark !—what was that ? A dog-cart 
bowling swiftly along the lane. It stopped at 
the cottage gate, and out sprang the doctor, 
followed by the woman the Colonel had met 
during his walk. Thank Heaven, then—relief 
had come. 

The amazement of the poor mother and of 
the doctor, too, may be better imagined 
than described, when they entered the 
sick-room. * 

There sat the unpopular and much-dreaded 
Colonel by the boy’s bedside, and tightly 
tucked under one arm the now slumbering 
baby. Mutual explanations had to be made. 
The Colonel, hastily shovelling the infant into 
its mother’s arms, told them what had occurred 
in his own curt, ungracious manner. 

The doctor, who had been meanwhile ex¬ 
amining the invalid, listened in silence. When 
the Colonel had finished, he said quietly— 

“ Your kindness has in all probability saved 
this boy’s life, Colonel Graham. Pie is suffering 
with a very severe form of measles, combined 
with slight inflammation of the lungs. Ex¬ 
posure to the cold would have been almost 
certain death to him in his present condition.” 

And never to his dying day did the Colonel 
forget the depths of gratitude in the mother’s 
stifled cry. 

“ God bless you, sir, and God reward j^ou ! ” 

It was no fault of hers, poor soul, that the 
children had been left alone. She had no 
neighbour within miles, and her husband lay 
in hospital with a broken leg. Seeing that her 
boy was very bad, she had decided to hasten 
for the doctor, and had taken with her the 
two-year-old toddler, whom she most feared 
to leave. The boy had shown no signs of 
delirium before she left him, and this was a 
complication she had not reckoned upon. 

PTie Colonel speedily took his departure, 
striding home at a rapid pace and smiling 
grimly to himself over the recollections of his 
afternoon’s work. 

* * * * 

“ Dear Miss, —The marster is ill. Pie 
keep asken fur you. 

“ Yours rispicferly, 

“ Keziah Green.” 

Bob hurriedly scanned the letter, and then 
rushed helter-skelter to the head mistress’s 
room. 

“ I must go,” she panted. “ I must go at 
once. He has nobody to care for him but 
me.” 

An hour later she was in the train; by the 
afternoon she stood outside the Colonel’s 
bedroom door. 

There the doctor met her. 

“ My dear young lady,” he said, “ I do not 
think I ought to admit you. Your uncle has 
measles, and is highly infectious. Well, upon 
my word ! ” 

For Bob had slipped past him into the sick¬ 
room. 

* * * * 

A week later the Colonel, out of danger 
and quite convalescent, lay on his sofa upstairs 
frowning at Robina. 

That young lady was seated on the floor 
beside him, her legs crossed tailor fashion. 
She had just been receiving a hearty scolding, 
and had taken it very philosophically. 

“ And I am extremely angry with you, 
Bob,” concluded Uncle Dick; but she inter¬ 
posed cheerfully. 

“There, do stop talking, dear man. You 
know you will make your head ache. I am 
not going to catch your old measles, I can 
tell you. I have got beyond such babyish 
complaints.” 

“ But the doctor told you not to come to 
me. You should have done as you were 
told.” 

“ No, I shouldn’t. Keziah said you wanted 
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“ Keziah indeed ! Meddling old hag ! I 
was off my head when I asked for you.” 

“ If you talk any more, Uncle Dick, I shall 
pack my box and go back to school ! ” _ 

And, as usual, victory remained with the 
woman. 

* * * * 

One word more. 


The Colonel’s kindly deed and subsequent 
illness had bright results. When next he 
marched along the village street the people 
no more avoided him, but smiled and said 
“ Good day.” 

And the churchwardens banished the 
fidgeting boys from before his seat in 
church. 


“ For really,” said Mrs. Tims, the carrier’s 
wife, as she took tea with Sarah Mills, the 
dressmaker, “you can’t always go by people’s 
looks and ways, especially if they chance to 
be menfolk. The Colonel seems to be a good 
gentleman, for all his tantrums. And as for 
Miss Bob—well, she deserves a more genteel 
name, I say ! ” 


TWO CHARMING EVENING WRAPS. 



A.—ROSE-COLOURED SILK-MUSLIN 
AND SPANGLED LACE. 

FRONT VIEWS. 



BACK VIEWS. 


B.—WHITE CLOTH EMBROIDERED WITH CORD AND SPANGLES. 

Desciiption of A .—Evening wrap of rose-coloured silk-muslin and spangled lace. 

This fashionable model has rounded fronts and. is formed of a wide gathered 
flounce of the material with a tiny niching at the edge draped with another fall of 
spangled lace. A second flounce, similar to the first, forms a shoulder-cape headed 
by a wide strip of the muslin box-pleated at intervals. The yoke of fancy lace is 
cut in one with the storm-collar, and is made up in divisions to ensure the correct 
shape. The lace has a starlike pattern appliqued on it and carried out in rose-coloured 
cord and baby-ribbon. A lace flounce finishes off the yoke, and the storm-collar is 
lined with a full ruching of the muslin. 

Description of B .—Evening wrap of white cloth, pointed back and front, and 
adorned with a wide garland of embroidery, from each edge of which spread graceful 
tendrils. The embroidery is carried out in black cord, both fine and coarse, and 
silver spangles. The hood is faced with silk-gauze rosetted at intervals; the upper 
part is gauzed and is lined with a rich gauze-ruching. The storm-collar is faced inside 
and out with folded gauze, and inside with a piece of black velvet on the bias. Rib¬ 
bons of knotted velvet, back and front, and a scarf of gathered silk-muslin in front. 
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CYNTHIA’S BROTHER. 


By LESLIE KEITH, Author of “A Little Exile,” “’Lisbeth,” “The Mischief-Maker,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 



[ ELEGRAMS flashed 
rumours of ap- 
proaching 
trouble in 
Matabel eland, 
and letters 
from the boys 
were anxiously 
awaited. Dur¬ 
ing that sum- 
m e r, when 
Archie should 
have been cele- 

_ brating his 

accession to 
Colquhoun with Highland honours, he 
and Francie were at work at Maygrove’s 
Store, a dozen miles from Bulawayo. 
He wrote light-heartedly. 

“The witch doctors hurl everything 
at the white man’s head, of course; 
rinderpest, the locust plague, drought— 
he’s the scapegoat for everything; but 
the natives have learned their lesson, 
and they’ll remain loyal. Don’t you 
believe any nonsense to the contrary. 
We’re as safe as if we were in Devon.” 

“ Hum ! ” said the Rector, to whom 
Kitty had imparted this information. 
He was walking among his flowers, and 
he addressed them. “ Maybe so, but I 
don’t like this wholesale removal of the 
Police Force to the Transvaal.” He 
nodded at his columbines : “ Seems to 
me a little too trusting.” And in the 
evening breeze the swaying columbines 
nodded back. 

But as the months went on, there 
seemed to be no justification for this 
pessimistic view, and, anxiety lulled, 
Cynthia and her father had leisure to 
mature a plan which had already been 
discussed. It grew out of a visit they 
had paid together to granny’s little 
home, on the afternoon of Nurse Bruce’s 
funeral. Instinctively their steps had 
turned that way, for the thought of 
nursie’s faithful service was bound up 
with every memory of the dear, dead 
granny. 

“How the trees have grown!” said 
Cynthia; on the dull, windless autumn 
day they could hear the thud of fallen 
apples in the little orchard; “and the 
creepers she planted are almost up to 
the chimneys now.” 

“I have sometimes thought it a pity 
it should stand empty,” said her father. 

“Oh,” she said quickly, “you wouldn’t 
let it, would you, dear ? ” 

“ It will be yours one day, Cynthy ; it 
is yours now if you can think of any way 
of using it that wouldn’t be a wound to 
your grandmother’s memory.” 

Cynthia sat down upon a little stone 
bench half embedded in laurels. He 
watched her changing face. 

“ What is it ? ” he said at last, as she 
looked up and smiled. 

“ I am thinking of something granny 
once said. She was speaking of the 
alabaster box of ointment. She said it 


had been called by a great writer ‘ the 
most beautiful of all the appreciations,’ 
because it was broken over our Saviour’s 
feet while he was still living. I did not 
understand her at the time, but I think 
I know what she meant now. Oh, 
daddy, you are right, you are right! 
We’ll not wait until it is too late, until 
those we might have helped are in their 
graves and our alabaster box will not do 
their poor cold clay any good. Granny’s 
home might be a resting-place for 
sorrowful people who have their cross 
to carry still, their Calvary, perhaps, to 
face. Was that what you meant?” 
She rose and passed her arm through 
his, leading him down the tangled path. 
“ Was that the thought you had in your 
mind, father ? ” 

“ Something like it, perhaps, if it 
could be done wisely; but remember, 
Cynthy, you are planning to give away 
what you might one day look to as a 
resting-place for yourself. The little 
home has always been the dower-house 
of the Considine women.” 

She laughed and blushed. “ I 
suppose that I shall be a Colquhoun 
woman some day, and that Archie will 
give me a rooftree! And meantime, 
daddy, I should like to think of it as a 
little haven for some sad people who 
would reach it by the Peace Way and 
find among granny’s flowers a rest ‘ from 
the noise and the hurryings of this life.’ 
It is yours; if you give it me, may we 
do that with it ? ” 

And that was what they eventually 
did, though not till they had borne their 
own cross together. 

Early in the year came the first note 
of real alarm. Reports were contra¬ 
dictory, but rumour was again busy with 
the whisper that the chief Indunas were 
only waiting their time to shed the white 
man’s blood. But so little credence was 
given to this on the spot that Archie’s 
letters made no allusion to it. The 
little handful of white men scattered 
over the inhospitable land were lulled 
into security. With what seems now, in 
the retrospect, the most reckless if also 
the most chivalrous disregard of danger, 
they stripped themselves even of such 
support as they might have claimed 
from the native police force, each man 
standing alone, confident, in his British 
pluck, of his ability to protect his own. 

Archie’s letter from Maygrove’s 
Stores was specially cheerful. The 
call of spring was in his blood ; hope 
was flowering again. Frank was 
“wiring in”: he was well and jolly, 
and taking to the life better than before. 
Only by such hopeful sentences as these 
could one skilled to read between the 
lines guess at the times when Frank 
had not been brave, had not “wired 
in”: when even the most dogged 
patience, the most unselfish devotion, 
had almost failed. 

On the back of this came another 
and much more hurried scrawl, written 
piecemeal, and this time the jubilant 


note was even more apparent; it rose 
soaringly above all possibility of danger, 
for was there not, at least, a chance of 
“brave employment” for the soldier’s 
sword ? 

“ There’s been a bit of a brush over 
at the mines—nothing to be alarmed at, 
but a lot of the native police have been 
persuaded to join the rebels and, merely 
as a precaution, it has been decided to 
disarm the rest. It seems a shame, for 
a lot of them are ‘ friendlies,’ as we’ve 
good reason to know. There isn’t a 
sign of a row here—as quiet as the grave, 
and we could defend ourselves easily 
enough if there was any need ; but they 
are enrolling chaps to look after the 
women and kids in Bulawayo, and 
Frank and I have joined the Field 
Force. You see, we couldn’t be left out 
of the fun, Cynthy, but though it’s only 
playing at war, you should see what it 
has done for old Frank ! He looks A i 
on horseback, and is in tip-top spirits. 
It is good to have a chance at the old 
life ! We’ve had the good luck to get 
pretty fair mounts ; horses are awfully 
scarce in the country since the horse- 
sickness. ... We rode in yesterday, 
going round by Jasper’s Stores, which 
we had heard had been looted. Poor old 
Jasper had got his quietus. He stayed 
behind the waggon when his wife and 
sister trekked on, to try and leave things 
secure. The women, thank God, are 
safe! We stopped to bury him. 
Judging by the spoor, there must have 
been a lot of the Kaffirs at the ugly 
work. 

“ . . . We’ve made a strong laager 
here in Market Square. A good many 
men have been drafted off to the forts, and 
others for active work. Horses aren’t 
very much good—and just as well, since 
there are so few—as all fighting is 
done over broken, rocky ground. We 
have volunteered, but no luck. However, 
it isn’t bad fun, laagering behind our 
saddles and cooking our own rations. 
Hunger sauce makes even bully beef 
and biscuit taste splendiferous. The 
enemy keeps a respectful distance, worse 
luck ! 

“ . . . Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah! a 
stroke of fortune at last! Both told off 
to join skirmishing party—Blacks 
Scouts. Just off. God bless you, my 
own Cynthy ! Say our bit of the Litany 
for us ; keep up a brave heart, my lassie. 
God willing, Frank shall come back to 
you without a scratch.” 

* * * * 

The bloody warriors were in bloom 
again, and their fragrance came in with 
the spring breeze to the Rector’s little 
study, where he sat with an idle pen in 
his hand. It brought back, as scents 
will, lost or mislaid memories. His eyes 
turned involuntarily towards a pile of 
old sermons on his writing-table. He 
sometimes turned the pile to select a 
favourite, for a village audience can 
stand a vast amount of repetition and be 
all the brighter for it; but he had no 
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heart now, to pick out those martial 
addresses he had written and delivered 
with so much fire a year or more ago. 
For the wall-flowers were late, and it 
was April, and the little church shone 
gold with Lent lilies for Easter. The 
Festival of Hope—the Church’s Joy 
Day—found hearts distracted with 
anxiety at Hall and Rectory. The lips 
that prayed “for all those in danger, 
necessity or tribulation ” faltered over 
the petition, not knowing, indeed, 
whether it were not offered too late for 
any earthly deliverance. All the pulses 
of village pride had been stirred by the 
news that the “ braave ” young gentle¬ 
men had a hand in that far-off fighting, 
but the Rector saw the glory blurred 
through Kitty’s tears. 

“God save their youth and spare 
their gallantry for their country’s 
service,” the Rector prayed, slipping 
down upon his knees, “ or send us 
acquiescence in His decree, if He has a 
better use for them elsewhere.” 

Peace, in the certainty of life which 
survives all death, came to him as he 
knelt in that most quiet hour of early 
morning. The birds filled up the silence 
with song, the murmur of infinite young 
leaves and swelling buds made a minor 
music. Nature knows no preferences, 
takes no sides, yet surely there was 
some reconciling influence in the air, 
an ally in the wind stirring the blossom¬ 
ing branches ? Then, with the familiar 
abruptness which made him smile when 
it did not make him wince, a single note 
smote his ear, followed by a hurrying, 
stumbling triplet, and ending with a 
clash of discord, as the bells broke out. 

“Christ is risen!” they proclaimed, 
“ Christ is risen ! ” and from the tower 
across many miles of wood and moor¬ 
land came the antiphonal response, 
“ Therefore let us keep the Feast.” 

In that same April weather, while the 
soft rains were ripening the maize cobs, 
and turning the wilderness into a 
fruitful valley, Bulawayo was writing its 
history in an increasing row of graves ; 
men’s graves, and for the most part 
those of men in life’s earliest prime. 
The story of gallant attack (for the 
native was no mean foe) and of still 
more gallant repulse, considering how 
few and unused to war were the 


defenders, has been told elsewhere, but 
in every battle there are some unrecorded 
heroisms which never reach the ear of 
the historian. One such piece of pluck 
was matter of common talk among the 
little community of citizens and strangers 
very uncomfortably huddled together in 
Bulawayo, and it had been discussed in 
all its bearings before the person 
perhaps chiefly concerned knew any¬ 
thing about it. 

But one day he opened his eyes and 
made several astonishing discoveries ; 
that he was in a strange room, that his 
head was bandaged, and that a kind, 
stout woman was supporting it with one 
hand while with the other she offered 
him a cup of soup. 

But the soup was not what he wanted, 
and he waved it aside. What was it 
that he did want ? His brow was 
contracted in a puzzled frown ; then out 
of the dim cloud that obscured his brain 
a thought shaped itself. He sat up and 
spoke sharply. 

“ Considine. Where is he ? ” 

“ Hush, then, lie quiet; though sure 
it’s good to hear ye talk sense again. 
He’s in the next room to yourself.” 

“ Why isn’t he here ? Is he—he isn’t 
hurt ? ” 

Archie’s blue eyes, looking very large 
and ghostly in his white face, devoured 
hers. Memory was surging back. 

“We went to reinforce Jenkinson’s — 
we got separated from the others in the 
bush. 1 remember it all now. A 
chance shot from one of those beggars 
bowled my horse over. Frank insisted 
on my mounting along with him. And 
then—and then—I suppose I got this 
knock on the head, for it’s all a 
blank.” 

“ Yes, and that’s the truth. Now 
then, take this soup,” she coaxed, “ or 
it’s never a word more I’ll be letting ye 
talk.” 

“ I won’t, unless you tell me every¬ 
thing straight out,” he said, with the 
petulance of a child and the craft of an 
invalid. 

“ Oh, me poor boy ! ” She was a soft 
creature, with no qualifications for her 
self-imposed task except exceeding 
goodness of heart, and she was melting 
over him already. “ It’s more than we 
ever thought for to see the face of ye 


again, and now if ye’d only lie quiet and 
get the strength back into ye-” 

A movement of impotent wrath and 
anguish frightened her. 

“ Sure, if ye’ll be good I’ll not keep it 
from ye, then, though I could bite me 
tongue out for telling it, and you like a 
baby for strength ! You were three days 
out, the two of ye, lost in the veldt, an’ 
skulking behind rocks to escape thim 
brown devils, and, from what we can 
make of the tale, you were off your head 
the most of the time—you’ve had a 
sharp touch of the fever since. But the 
young gintleman—bless him !—never left 
ye. He held ye on his horse, leading the 
baste, and fed ye on mealies and looked 
after ye as if he’d been the mother of 
ye. And then, when he had found the 
track, and you were almost in camp 
again—oh, praise be to the blessed 
saints that sent our boys that way 
to find ye before it was too late ! ” 

“ To find me!” said Archie, with the 
bitterest scorn, the profoundest grief. 
“And my friend, my brother! Oh, 
Cynthy, Cynthy, must I tell you I have 
failed ? ” 

“ They found him too. And—it’s 
alive he is still.” She burst into 
irrepressible tears, and so the black 
truth came home to him. 

With sudden strength he flung the 
clothes from him and staggered to his 
feet. “ I’m going to him,” he said. 

“ Is it mad ye are, then ? ” she cried, 
but before she could hinder his wild 
purpose the door was flung open, and a 
voice that forgot to subdue its gaiety 
cried out— 

“ Good news, Mrs. Byrne, grand news ! 
The hero isn’t going to give us the slip 
after all! Moore says it’s next door to 
a miracle, but Considine’s taken a turn 
for the better.” 

“ Sure, I thought he wouldn’t be 
standing that,” said Mrs. Byrne, 
laughing and crying in a breath, but 
both for joy, as she held out her 
capacious arms while the unconscious 
Archie slid gracefully into them; “an’ 
him a baby for weakness ; but it’s no 
more than a faint, and it isn’t joy that 
would be killing him ! It’ll keep him 
quiet in his bed, an’ that’s a mercy, 
annyway ! ” 

(To be concluded.) 


Shakespeare at the Station. 

An old lady was visiting Shakespeare’s 
birth-place at Stratford-on-Avon. Her head 
was not very well furnished, but her heart was 
all right, and she walked about the town 
thrilled with rapture and awe. When she 
reached the railway station, where she had to 
wait a little time for the train, her enthusiasm 
was not abated, and she looked about her with 
brimming eyes. 

“Ah,” she said, “I think this place affects 
me more than all. Here he must have come 
to take the train to go up to London.” 

Gentleness is Power. —We learn a 
great lesson when we learn that gentleness is 
power. 


VARIETIES. 

The Reason. 

Petted Daughter: “ They asked me to play 
at Mrs. I-Iighup’s this evening, and I did ; 
but-” 

Fond Mother (proudly): “Were not they 
entranced ? ” 

Petted Daughter: “ Hum ! When I played 
1 A Life on the Ocean Wave ’ with variations, 
half of them left the room.” 

Fond Mother (ecstatically): “ That is 

wonderful! They must have felt sea-sick.” 

Why some people wear the Single 
Eyeglass. —The single eyeglass, says a philo¬ 
sopher, is worn by the masher. The theory is 
that he can see quite as much with one eye as 
he can comprehend. 


A New Experience. 

“It seems almost too good to be true,” was 
what she remarked. The young husband then 
drew her to his side and said in that tone of 
exultation which comes only to the supremely 
happy, “Tell me, dearest, how did you 
manage to live this month within your 
allowance ? ” 

“ It was so easy ! ” she murmured. “ And 
now that I have done it once I wonder why 
I never thought of it before. I found, dear, 
that in almost every instance I could get 
things on credit.” 

Trials are Necessary. —The gem can¬ 
not be polished without friction, nor can girls 
be perfected without trials. 






THE LAW OF ORDER, 

AND HOW BERYL CAME TO OBSERVE IT. 


CHAPTER VI. 

PRESENTATION AT COURT—GENERAL HINTS. 

E were 
stand in g 
talking in 
my room 
as Beryl 
spoke, for 
I had told 
G a r t on, 
my maid, 
to take 
the Court- 
dress out 
and exhibit 
it in all its 
glory. 

“It is 
a lovely 
dress,” 
said Beryl, 
when Gar- 
ton had tri¬ 
umphantly 
hung it on 

a dress-stand which she had brought in 
from the room where she generally sits to 
sew. Then she departed, and Beryl had a 
full view. 

The bodice was white satin matching the 
“ petticoat,” and the train was pale blue 
velvet lined with white, and there was a good 
deal of white feather trimming about it. 

After it was duly admired, Beryl asked— 

“ I suppose you can choose any material 
you please ? ” 

“ It must be silk, satin, or velvet,” I 
answered; “and the bodice must be cut low 
with short sleeves, and the train which must 
be three yards and a half long can be fastened 
from the shoulders or waist under the bodice as 
mine, you see, is. Of course, a debutante wears 
white and coloured flowers if she wishes it, 
and some married ladies wear white. Jack 
wanted me to do so, but I don’t care for it at 
my age, and preferred the blue flowers and 
train.” 

“ If one is not strong enough to wear low- 
cut bodices, what then ? My chest, for ex¬ 
ample, has been so delicate lately that the 
doctor has forbidden it for me.” 

“ The Queen allows ladies who are very old, 
or infirm, or delicate to wear bodices which 
are cut square or V-shaped, and these can be 
filled in with white; the sleeves in that case 
can be to the elbow.” 

“What gloves do you wear, and tell me 
w hy you are to have three white feathers, and 
a girl I know, Jessie Livingstone, had only 
two.” 

“Because I am a married woman, and a 
married woman always has three white feathers, 
an unmarried lady two, and the feathers must 
be so placed that they are quite clearly seen 
from the front. In deep mourning black 
feathers are allowed to be worn. In former 
days people were allowed coloured feathers, 
but Royal command forbids them. As for 
gloves, white are worn, excepting in case of 
mourning, when grey or black are worn.” 

“ Is Jack going with you ? ” asked Beryl. 

“ No, as he has not been to a levee. If he 
had, he could have accompanied me. Lady 
Churton, you know, is to present me; her 
mother is my mother’s oldest friend.” 

“Clare,” said Beryl, “I wish you would 
tell me exactly who have or have not the right 
to be presented, for I cannot understand it 
at all.” 


“ Of course the wives and daughters of the 
aristocracy can be presented, town and country 
gentry, the wives and daughters of the medi¬ 
cal, clerical, legal, naval, military and other 
professions, and, let me see—well, bankers, 
members of the Stock Exchange, and people 
who are occupied in commerce on a very large 
scale. The daughters of rich manufacturers 
have also the right.” 

“ The word ‘ gentry ’ is rather a wide one,” 
said Beryl; “ it must be very difficult to draw 
the line.” 

“ Mother explained it to me once,” I 
answered. “ She told me that although all 
the people I have just named who can be 
characterised as gentry have the right to be 
presented and attend drawing-rooms, yet that 
it is an understood thing that there must be a 
good reason—such as good birth, wealth, posi¬ 
tion generally—to entitle them to go. For 
example, the daughter of a clergyman of small 
means, however excellent her pedigree, would 
not be thought doing right if she were to be 
presented, though her father or brother might 
attend a levee if they wished it.” 

“ I see; it’s no use being presented unless 
you have money enough to keep up to the 
position which it implies.” 

“Yes. Of course, too, all people holding 
high Government appointments and Members 
of Parliament are perfectly within their rights 
if the wives and daughters are presented.” 

“ITow many people are there at a drawing¬ 
room generally ? ” 

“ I believe the number is limited now to 
two hundred.” 

“Can anyone present you, or must it be 
someone who has already been presented ? ” 

“ Someone who has already been pre¬ 
sented,” I answered. “ Only one lady can be 
presented besides a daughter or daughter-in- 
law, excepting in the case of those who from 
official rank or some other reason have the 
right to be presented to the Queen. Of course 
whoever is presenting anyone must be at the 
same drawing-room herself.” 

“Now, Clare, once you are presented, can 
you go to the drawing-rooms again as often as 
you like ? ” 

“ Not oftener than one a year, unless in the 
case of wives of members of the Cabinet and a 
few others, in any case. But one can go to 
any drawing-room during the rest of one’s life 
without being presented again unless there is 
some change in her social position. A girl 
who has been presented would be presented 
again if she wished it on her marriage, or a 
married woman if her husband came into a 
title, or a second marriage.” 

“I understand. Now tell me how you set 
about getting your cards for the drawing¬ 
room,” said Beryl. 

“ It is a long business,” I answered. “Well, 
Lady Churton wrote a note to the Lord 
Chamberlain just after it was officially an¬ 
nounced that a drawing-room was to take 
place. She told him that she intended to be 
there and naming me whom she was going to 
present. Then I had to apply at the Lord 
Chamberlain’s office for two cards which had 
to be filled in. My name, address, whose 
daughter and wife I was, and who was to pre¬ 
sent me. One of these cards had to be signed 
by Lady Churton. Then I left the cards at 
the Lord Chamberlain’s office yesterday, that 
is, two clear days before the drawing-room— 
which is the day after to-morrow 7 —so that the 
list of names of those to be presented may be 
submitted to the Queen.” 

“ Supposing someone had applied who was 


not eligible, such as a divorced woman, as I 
know they cannot be presented; what happens 
then?” ^ 

“The Lord Chamberlain would at once 
cancel the presentation, and the fact would be 
officially named in the Gazette. The person 
who had thus applied would be expected to 
apologise for her request.” 

“ Then if approved of, what happens ? ” 

“The presentation cards are forwarded. 
To-morrow I have to get two more cards 
from the Lord Chamberlain, which also have 
to be filled up, giving Lady Churton’s and 
my name. I shall have to take these cards 
to the drawing-room, and give one to the 
page at the ante-room, and the other to the 
usher at the entrance to the throne room. 
Then the last card is handed to the Lord 
Chamberlain, who announces the names to 
the Queen.” 

“ I wonder if you will be nervous. I am so 
sony I cannot come to see you dressed,” said 
Beryl, “ but I must go with father to Brighton 
for the day.” 

“ I will tell you all about it on your return,” 
I said, and next time we met I kept my 
promise. 

“Now tell me all about it,” said Beryl, 
after she had described her day at Brighton. 
“ Begin from the beginning, as children 
say.” 

“As I had not the entree, I-” 

“ What’s the entree ? ” asked Beryl. 

“It is the right of being received by the 
Queen before the rest of those attending the 
drawdng-room. The Cabinet Ministers and 
their wives, and members of the Cabinet and 
the diplomatic circle have this right, and they 
are allowed to make the first presentations. 
They enter by the gate of the Palace outside 
Buckingham Gate. Well, as I had not the 
entree, I went with the rest. When we 
arrived I left my wraps in the carriage, crossed 
the great hall, and went up the grand stair¬ 
case to the corridor. Then I handed one card 
to the page in waiting, and went on to one of 
the saloons. As I was early, I got into the 
saloon next to that reserved for the entree. 
Then I had to pass through two entree 
saloons, and I took off my right hand glove 
before I got to the picture gallery. Until 
then I had held my train on my arm, but 
then it was let down by two officials, who 
spread it out with their wands. Then I 
crossed the gallery to the presence-chamber, 
and gave up the second card.” 

“ I suppose you had practised your curtsey,” 
remarked Beryl, and I assured her that I had 
done so. 

“ How about kissing the Queen’s hand ? ” 

“ One places one’s hand under that of Her 
Majesty, who holds it out to be kissed. The 
curtsey is made as you kiss the hand. I was 
fortunate in being one of those who really was 
presented to the Queen, for she left almost 
immediately afterwards, and the Princess of 
Wales took her place.” 

“Was the ceremony the same for those 
who were presented to the Princess ? ” 

“No ; in that case only a curtsey is made, 
and the hand is not kissed.” 

“ Thank you very much for telling me,” 
said Beryl; “it all interests me very much, and 
I can pass on the information to Nellie 
Harrington, who was asking me a good deal 
about it the other day. She is engaged to 
be married to a very rich banker, and she 
was wondering whether or not she could be 
presented.” 



(To be concluded .) 
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OLD LINES. 


By SARAH DOUDNEY. 


Out of old days I see sweet fancies rise, 

Old hopes and dreams, some beautiful and wise, 
Touched with that holy light that never dies. 


Here are the words I traced so long ago, 

When life was lovely in its morning glow, 
Before the sunlit streams had ceased to flow. 

Why is my world so changed ? It seems to me 
Familiar glories rest on field and tree 
In those dear scenes where I was wont to be. 


In your kind eyes I read the secret plain— 
Come back, you say, and be yourself again, 
Forget the days of weariness and pain. 

Come to the valley where we loved to stay 
Where lilies grow, and tender voices say, 
Here we have waited for you many a day. 



By ELEONORE D’ESTERRE-KEELING. 


ROYAL MUSICIANS. 


PART V. 

QUEEN HORTENSE. 

In the year 1809 a woman composed a song 
which became more famous than any song 
ever written by woman before or since. It 
was sung all over Europe; by warriors in 
Russia, by court ladies in Paris, London and 
the Hague ; in the cottage homes of England, 
Italy and France. The gipsy organ-grinder 
played it in the streets and parks, the children 
sang or whistled it on their way to school. 

The song is nearly forgotten now, but some 
there are, whose memories reach back to the 
first half of the nineteenth century, who smile 
when you speak of Pariant pour la Syrie , and 
they will lilt the air in a tone that tells— 

“ ITow painfully sweet are the echoes that 
start, 

When Memory plays an old tune on the 
heart.” 

Old songs thus sung are very sweet to hear ; 
they seem to bring the shadowy past vaguely 
before us, and we see, as in a dim glass, the 
lives that have gone before. 

It is a strange and wonderful page of 
history on which is written the story of this 
woman-composer—a queen, the daughter of 
an empress, the mother of an emperor. Her 
life is past, like a tune that is played, and 
nothing remains of Hortense or her song but 
the slumbering echoes awakened now and 
then by memory. Hortense was not born to 
a throne; she was one of those who have 


greatness thrust upon them. Her father was 
the Viscount de Beauharnais, her mother, the 
beautiful Creole, Josephine de la Pagerie. 
These two were married very young, when 
neither was veiy wise. They quarrelled 
constantly, and one day, in a fit of anger, the 
young Viscountess Josephine took her infant 
daughter and fled to Martinique, where her 
mother was living alone. But revolution was 
seething, and not only in France; it had 
reached the island home of Madame de la 
Pagerie, and one night the young mother 
awoke with horror to find the house a blazing 
mass of fire. 

Seizing her baby in her arms, she fled, and 
fighting her way through the mad, shrieking 
mob, she succeeded in reaching the shore, 
where a boat was just putting off to join a 
ship bound for France. The fugitives were 
taken on board, and in time they reached the 
home of the Beauharnais, where, however, 
they received no welcome, the Viscount being 
too angry with his wife for her desertion of 
him to consent to a reunion. 

It was little Hortense who brought them 
together at last. One day the three met at a 
friend’s house, and the child rushed forward to 
embrace the father, whom, though he was 
unknown to her, she had been taught to love. 

“Now kiss mamma too,” she said, when 
the Viscount had held her in his arms some 
moments. The stern husband relented, and 
peace was restored. 

But happiness was not long granted them. 
During the Reign of Terror the Viscount, like 


so many other members of the French 
aristocracy, was executed, and Josephine 
narrowly escaped sharing his fate. 

That happened in 1794, when Hortense was 
eleven. Her brother Eugene was two years 
older, and they lived with their mother in 
Paris, Eugene going out every day in a work¬ 
man’s blouse, with a basket slung across his 
shoulder, for, like everyone else, he had to 
learn a trade, and he had elected to be a 
carpenter. 

Thus two years passed, and then all Paris 
was ringing with the praises of the young 
general, Napoleon Bonaparte. Eugene felt 
his heart beating beneath his carpenter’s 
blouse with an uncontrollable longing for 
military glory, and one day, taking his courage 
in both bauds, he presented himself before 
Napoleon, and told him all his story. The 
lad’s gallant bearing pleased the great soldier, 
and he agreed to take him into his service. 
A few days later, at an entertainment given 
by an influential friend, Eugene had the 
pleasure of presenting the general to his 
beautiful mother, and not long afterwards 
Josephine and Napoleon were married. 

The lawyer, who had been working to 
obtain for Josephine the restoration of her 
property, thought this a poor marriage for the 
Viscountess de Beauharnais, and reproached 
her with lowering herself to a man, who, as 
he said, had nothing but his hat and his 
sword. 

“ He hashis future,” said Josephine proudly, 
“ and I love him.” 
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THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER, 


THE VAIN LAMENT. 

By HORTENSE, QUEEN OF HOLLAND. 







Lorsque d’un air embarrass^ 

11 s’agite, il soupire, 

Le regard h demi baisse 
J’arrange un doux sourire. 
Un sourire suffit, je crois 
Pour se faire comprendre, 
Helas ! est-ce ma faute h moi, 
S’il ne veut pas m’entendre? 


When be, with all a lover’s dread, 
Falls silent, falls to sighing, 

With sidelong look I bend my head 
Him with a soft smile eying. 

A smile may go with maiden shame, 
Which always must command me; 
Alas, alas, am I to blame 
If he won’t understand me ? 


L’autre jour il me dit tout bas, 
“Ma douleur est extreme.” 

En soupirant, je dis, “Helas, 

Quel tourment quand on aime 1 ” 
“ Cruelle,” reprit-il, “je vois 
Ce que je dois attendre.” 

Helas ! est-ce ma faute h moi 
S’il ne veut pas m’entendre? 


The other day he whispered low, 

“ My pain is past all bearing.” 

I sighed and said, “ Alas, I know 
That love’s sweet pain is wearing.” 

“Cruel,” said he, “for shame, for shame! 

For sport you have unmanned me.” 

Alas, alas, am I to blame 
If he won’t understand me ? 

English by Elsa D' Esterre-Keeling. 





















































































































































































































ROYAL MUSICIANS. 


There was no more to be said. 

The newly-married couple occupied a small 
house, and Hortense was sent to a good 
school. Here she developed her great talent 
and love for music. She learnt the harp and 
singing with the best masters, and when 
in a few years she had finished her education 
and came to live in Paris, where Napoleon 
had become first Consul, she was the joy and 
pride of both parents, her step-father loving 
her as tenderly as if she had been his own 
daughter. 

When she was nineteen, she married 
Louis Bonaparte, Napoleon’s third brother, 
who soon afterwards was made King of 
Holland, and thus she became the Queen 
Hortense. 

At the Hague she was the centre of artistic 
life, and everyone who could do something 
beautiful —sing, play, paint or compose—was 
sure of a welcome at her court. It was here 
that most of her songs were composed. 
Sometimes she wrote the words, but this was 
not usual. “ When I have a good idea,” she 
would say, “ I find it too difficult to search 
for a rhyme. The music comes easily, but I 
like to make up the poem at my round table.” 

This “round table” was the assembly of 
her particular friends, and mostly the poems 
were made by first one suggesting a line, and 
then another completing the couplet. 

The young Queen was also very fond of 
painting, and many of her happiest thoughts 
were inspired by pictures. Amongst her 
friends of the round table was a Count 
Alexandre de Laborde. One day Hortense 
laid before this gentleman a picture represent¬ 
ing a knight in armour, writing with the 
point of his sword on a stone. 

“ Tell us the stoiy of this scene,” said the 
Queen, smiling. 

The story which the Count evolved on the 
spot pleased her so much that she begged him 
to write it in verse. These verses she set to 
music and called it “ Partant pour la Syrie.” 
It became the national song of France both 
under the great Napoleon, and under 
Napoleon III., who was Hortense’s son. The 
following translation of it is by Sir Walter 
Scott. 

“ It was Dunois, the young and brave, was 
bound for Palestine, 

But first he made his orisons before 
St. Mary’s shrine: 

‘And grant, immortal Queen of Heaven,’ 
was still the soldier’s prayer, 

‘ That I may prove the bravest knight, 
and love the fairest fair.’ 

His oath of honour on the shrine he 
graved it with his sword, 

And follow’d to the Holy Land the 
banner of his Lord; 

Where, faithful to his noble vow, his 
war-cry fill’d the air, 

‘ Be honoured aye the bravest knight, 
beloved the fairest fair.’ 

They owed the conquest to his arm, and 
then his Liege-Lord said, 

‘ The heart that has for honour beat, by 
bliss must be repaid. 

My daughter Isabel and thou shall be a 
wedded pair, 

For thou art bravest of the brave, she 
fairest of the fair.’ 

And then they bound the holy knot 
before St. Mary’s shrine, 

That makes a paradise on earth, if 
hearts and hands combine; 

And every lord and lady bright, that 
were in chapel there, 

Cried, ‘ Honoured be the bravest knight, 
beloved the fairest fair!’” 

Every moment of Hortense’s time was fully 
occupied. She composed and studied in the 


mornings, in the afternoons she performed her 
duties as Queen, in the evenings her new songs 
were sung and freely discussed, and criticised. 
She was devoted to her children, and in all 
odd moments she had them with her. After 
her return to Paris, where her duties as the 
Emperor’s daughter were even more numerous 
than at the Hague, the children loved to be 
with her when she was being dressed for some 
great occasion. The hairdresser was distracted 
because she would only allow him five minutes 
in which to display all the resources of his art, 
and he often exclaimed in despair, “ What 
will the Emperor think, what will he say of 
me ? ” His task must indeed have been a 
difficult one, for while he was disentangling 
the fair hair, which was so long that he had to 
stand at a considerable distance from the 
Queen’s chair, her little-sons would run in and 
out beneath the golden meshes, laughing 
gleefully as they looked up at its shining 
glory. 

The toilet completed, they would follow 
this beautiful mother to her carriage, one 
carrying her gloves, another her fan, or even a 
comer of her shawl. The flower hortensia, 
which we call hydrangea, was a particular 
favourite of the Queen’s. Her court dresses 
were embroidered with bunches of the blossom, 
and the diamond ornaments, which she wore 
in her hair, were fashioned in its likeness. 

But Hortense’s glories were no more lasting 
than those of her bright name-flower. 
Napoleon’s sun set on the field of Waterloo, 
and with his fall she became an outcast. As 
Duchesse de St. Leu, she settled at Arenenberg 
in Switzerland, and devoted herself to her two 
sons. She travelled from time to time, and 
she still occupied herself with painting and 
music. It was she who first introduced the 
fashion of illustrated song-books, and these 
pictures and songs bound together formed a 
gift which was highly prized by those favoured 
ones on whom she bestowed it. 

One of these books, which she presented to 
Count de la Garde, was published by him in 
London in 1832. This nobleman had written 
several poems which Hortense had put to 
music, and hearing that she was at Augsburg, 
where he happened to be staying for a few 
days, he ventured to send the royal composer 
some more verses. He received in return a 
Gharming letter of thanks, and an invitation to 
present himself at the Queen’s villa next 
evening. This he did, and, in his introduction 
to the book, he describes the charm of his 
accomplished hostess, her beautiful singing to 
her own exquisite accompaniment, and the 
treasures which she had collected about her. 

She had just completed the series of pictures 
which she gave him, each of them representing 
the scene of the little romance which follow’ed. 
The first in the book is “ Partant pour la 
Syrie,” and to this is prefixed a picture of the 
marriage of the brave Dunois and his beautiful 
Isabel, surrounded by all the valiant knights 
and fair ladies who have come to wish him the 
joy that he has so well deserved. Then we 
have “The Lament of Heloise,” prefaced by 
the picture of a dark-robed nun praying. 
Another is called “Happy Solitude,” and the 
sketch shows us a lad lying under the green¬ 
wood tree, piping to the birds. 

“Melancholy” is represented by a damsel 
playing on a little harp, and in another picture 
we find a guitar; but here the maiden has 
dropped her instrument on a bench, and is 
busy scratching on the bark of a tree, “ I 
will love thee, I will adore thy chains, as long 
as the rose has sweetness, as long as Heaven 
has fire, as long as the earth has fountains, the 
Oude its course and the woods their fragrance.” 
This song and its story are called, “ Pledges 
of Love.” 

The last song in the book is one of the 
prettiest. It is called the “Vain Lament,” 
and I have copied it from the old book, which 
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is very rare, thinking that many of my girl 
readers would like to sing it. 

It is supposed to be sung by a peasant girl 
who has sent off her lover simply to tease him, 
and between the lines we read the wish that 
he will soon come back. 

While Hortense was living at Arenenberg 
with her books and her music, her two sons 
were growing up. The elder one died in 
1831, and then she was left alone with the 
younger, Charles Louis Napoleon, who some 
years after her death became Emperor of the 
French. 

The Queen’s many gifts of heart and mind 
had endeared her to nearly everyone, and she 
had good friends in every European country ; 
hut the Bourbons, when restored to the 
French throne, feared her influence, believing 
that if she were allowed to remain in Paris she 
Avould plot against them in the hope of 
securing the crown for her son. It was there¬ 
fore only in disguise that she could enter the 
French capital, but her longings for Paris at 
last became so great that she determined to 
incur some risk, and take her son to see the 
scenes of her former triumphs. 

Dressed with studied simplicity, and 
accompanied by young Napoleon, she started 
on her sad journey. In Paris they wandered 
through the streets, looking from the outside 
at the homes which she had once called hers, 
but at Malmaison, where the Empress 
Josephine had lived in retirement till her 
death, they rang the bell, and asked to be 
allowed to go over the loved house. 

The man in charge curtly refused their 
prayer, saying that it was necessary to have 
cards of admission, and these Hortense could 
not procure without betraying her identity. 
Bitterly disappointed the Queen and her son 
turned away. It was a hot summer afternoon, 
and when they regained their hotel they 
seated themselves for a moment to rest on a 
bench outside the door. 

A window behind them was open, and they 
could hear voices within. 

“ Sing me a song, my daughter,” said one. 

“ What shall I sing ? ” 

“ Sing the touching song, by Delphine Gay, 
to which Monsieur de Beauplan made the 
music.” 

“ You mean the song of Queen Hortense 
who comes to Paris as a pilgrim,” said the 
young girl; then played a short prelude on the 
piano, and sang— 

“ Soldiers who o’er France keep guard, 
You who shield her night and day, 

Slacken now awhile your ward, 

Let the Pilgrim go her way. 

Borne along on echo’s wings 
Sweetly sound her accents low; 

The song of Dunois still she sings, 

As she on her way doth go. 

You shall know her by this sign; 

In a dream she seems to roam ; 

In her eyes the bright tears shine 
At the loved names France and Home. 

Veiled in white, no crown is seen 
On the brow she meekly lifts; 

Would you know she was a Queen, 
Mark how royal are her gifts. 

.She no claim brings from afar, 

She here comes no war to wage; 

Memories her treasures are, 

Glory is her heritage. 

All her wish is flowers a few 
On her mother’s grave to lay; 

She is jealous that we strew 
Tears on that beloved clay.” 

It was a simple song, and the young girl 
sang it with simple expression. Little she 
knew that within touch of her hand sat the 
white-veiled pilgrim with the boy who would 
one day be Emperor of France. 
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THE GIRL'S OWN PAPER. 


CHAPTER IV. 

RODDIE GOES HOME. 

“ Go and bring them both at once.” 

“ But what am I to say to them ? How am 
I to tell them ? ” 

“ Say anything you like—don’t ask me ! 
There, go ! If you don’t hurry, they’ll be 
shut up for the night.” Dr. Gray pushed his 
son towards the door, and then rushed up to 
Roddie’s room. 

There was a full moon that night, and the 
road to Roddie’s home lay in the moonlight 
almost as white and bright as it had lain in 
the sunshine a few hours ago, when the guilty 
little feet had gone running down the forbidden 
ground. 

Paul hurried on, doing his best to stifle the 
hideous thought that would obtrude—the 
thought that it was not likely that those little 
feet would ever again go running homewards 
down the white road. 

There w r ere other thoughts busy in Paul’s 
mind—remorseful, stinging thoughts. These 
would not let him forget that Roddie’s visit 
had been a most unhappy experience to the 
poor little fellow, and that he had made it all 
the worse for the child by irritating his sister 
so often, and by teasing the wretched little 
object of her vexation. He hurried on, and at 
last he came to Roddie’s home, and he saw 
Roddie’s father and mother sitting at an open 
window in the moonlight. 

“ Hulloa, Paul! ” exclaimed his brother-in- 
law. 

“ Roger ”—Paul leaned against the window¬ 
sill as he spoke—“ I’ve come—I’ve come about 
—Roddie.” 

“ What ? ” It was Roddie’s mother who 
uttered that sharp cry. 

“ Will you come to him ? ” 

“ We can—we have got the trained nurse 
to help us to-night.” Roger Puxley was 
speaking in a queer, strained tone. “It is 
fortunate that we can leave—Roddie’s nurse 
to-night. Come, Agatha, our son—our little 
son is ill.” 

Paul drew a sharp breath. 

“He is a dear little fellow—don’t you think 
so, Paul ?” asked Roger, hurrying out, followed 
by his wife, who clutched his arm, and was 
silent. 

“ Yes,” muttered Paul. 

“A dear little fellow!” repeated Roger. 
“He never gives any trouble, and he is 
always so bright and happy—so bright and 
happy!” . . 

Paul walked rapidly and stared ahead, 
taking care not to blink his eyes. 

“Paul, excuse us if we can’t walk quite so 
—slowly as you ; the boy might be crying 
for us.” 

They ran the rest of the way. . 

They found Dr. Gray’s door open, and went 
straight in and upstairs. Paul stayed outside 
in the shadows, and presently his sister Ellen 
joined him. She was making no attempt to 
hide her tears. 

“Paul, Paul, Paul,” she sobbed, “it is too 
terrible! He doesn’t know them! He is 
crying and imploring—them—to bring his 
papa and mamma to him! Pie is begging 
everybody to take him home ! He’ll never 
get over it—he’ll die ! ” 

Paul did not reply, but he put his arm round 
her, and for once Ellen clung to him, finding 
comfort in her brother’s presence. 

“ They love that child beyond reason,” she . 
said, as if trying to find something she could 
resent. “ It—it is perfectly absurd ! ” 


RODDIE. 

By AMY IRVINE. 


“ He is a dear little chap—don’t you think 
so, Nell ? ” 

Ellen assented in an indistinct murmur, but 
even that was an admission from her. 

♦ * * * 

“ Go and bring papa! ” wailed on the 
never-ceasing voice of the fever-stricken child. 
“ Oh, why won’t you bring me my papa ? ” 

“I am here, Roddie. Don’t you know me, 
my darling ? ” 

“I don’t want you—I want papa ! ” screamed 
Roddie. “ I want mamma ! Oh, take me 
home ! Why doesn’t mamma come ? Where 
is mamma ? I want to go home ! Oh, no, 
no, no—don’t send me away again, papa! I 
can’t go back—I want to go home! Oh, do 
—do let me come home again ! ” 

“ Roddie, Roddie, we are here. Don’t you 
know us, little son ? Do not be so frightened. 
We will take you home.” 

“ No,” answered Roddie, sitting up and 
staring at his father with eyes that did not re¬ 
cognise, “ papa doesn’t want me home ! Papa 
will never let me come home any more ! ” 

“Agatha, it is hard!” whispered Roger 
Puxley hoarsely. 

She looked at him in dumb agony for a 
moment, then her eyes returned to their long 
gaze upon the face of her little child. 

“ Mayn’t I do anything ? ” complained 
Roddie. “ Mayn’t I go anywhere ? Oh, I 
do wish Aunt Ellen wouldn’t ‘ don’t ’ me ! I 
do wish mamma would come ! ” 

“ I have come, my own little darling ! ” 
said a voice he did not know, and he struggled 
from strange arms that would have embraced 
him. He stared up into an unknown face, 
and pushed away the hands he could not 
recognise. Roddie thought all these strangers 
—and there seemed so many to his fevered 
imagination—wanted to whip him. He begged 
them not to hurt him much, because he had 
such a pain in his head and in his throat, and 
he was so tired, and he did so want to go 
home. It was always the same story, day 
and night, with persistent monotony, until at 
last a night came when Dr. Gray stole out of 
the sick-room, where he had been watching his 
grandson for several hours, and went outside 
to draw in deep breaths of air and steady his 
nerves for what was coming. 

“ What is it, father ? Are you ill ? ” 

“No, no—not that, Paul.” Dr. Gray took 
his son’s arm and leaned rather heavily upon it. 
“It depends on to-night, and—I have no hope.” 

Ellen stole away from behind them; they 
had not seen her. 

* * * * 

“ Papa,” said Roddie, opening his eyes. 

His father bent forward, holding his breath. 

“ When may I go home, papa ? I want to 
go home.” 

Dr. Gray leaned on the end of the bed, 
looking fixedly at his grandchild. He pointed 
to a cup on the table, and Agatha immediately 
held it to Roddie’s lips. The child swallowed 
eagerly, and then turned with his head upon 
her breast, and fell asleep. The young mother 
never stirred, though her position was all but 
impossible to maintain. She was thinking to 
herself that perhaps it was the last time she 
would ever hold the little form so close, and 
she was unconscious of the pain and cramp 
her stooping posture caused. For a long time 
there was not a sound. It was Roddie’s first 
quiet sleep. His face was pallid now and thin ; 
all the flush had left it—and had left it 
ghastly. Against his mother’s bosom the 
small white face lay motionless, and the silence 
was terrible. 


“ When may I go home ? ” 

At last a weak voice broke that terrible 
silence, and all through the room went a stir 
of life. Dr. Gray stood bolt upright, clutching 
the bed-posts. He answered Roddie’s 
question in a voice which he vainly tried to 
subdue. 

“Just as soon as ever we can get rid of you, 
my boy—and the sooner the better.” 

* * ■ * * 

They had a regular house-warming for 
Roddie when his parents took him home. 
The whole family of Grays were there to 
welcome him as he drove up in state, seated 
upon his mother’s knee—a white-faced, trans¬ 
parent little boy, but supremely happy. 

“ You needn’t impose on us now,” said his 
Uncle Paul, lifting him down gingerly and 
carrying him ; “we all know that you did it 
just out of impudence. There, see if you can 
walk, you disreputable little impostor! ” And 
he set him down on his feet inside the open 
door of Roddie’s home. 

“ Don’t tease him, Paul,” said Ellen, 
speaking low. 

“Aunt Ellen,” burst out Roddie, with a 
manifest effort, “ I’m going to marry you.” 

“When?” gravely demanded the irre¬ 
pressible Paul. 

“ Oh, not just yet! ” exclaimed Roddie, in 
a fright. “ I’m too young to be married 
yet.” 

He could not understand the reason of the 
burst of laughter which followed, or why Aunt 
Ellen should have to be teased so mercilessly 
by them all, but he joined the laugh, and then 
Uncle Paul patted him on the head and said 
he was a fine fellow. 

“ Only, Master Roddie,” said his nurse, 
who was there too, and who looked veiy sweet 
—as Roddie thought—in her white cap that 
matched the colour of her face, “I thought you 
were going to marry me.” 

Roddie threw his arms round her neck and 
assured her that he had not forgotten, but he 
only intended Aunt Ellen to be his second 
wife, an admission that shocked his mother 
inexpressibly, as in her opinion Roddie was too 
young to know that anybody ever had a second 
wife. 

“ Believe me, my dear Agatha,” said Paul, 
“ there isn’t anything that infant doesn’t know 
—he is a genuine genius.” 

“ Uncle Paul, are you laughin’ at mamma ? ” 
asked Roddie threateningly. 

“Do I look like it?” returned his uncle. 
“ Gaze on my solemn countenance and confess. 
I’ve got something in my pocket, Roddie, but 
I don’t suppose you could find it.” 

“ Oh, couldn’t I ! ” shouted Roddie 
ecstatically, diving down into Paul’s pocket 
and pulling out a small parcel. With eager 
fingers he opened it, and in his hand lay a real 
Waterbury watch ! 

That was enough—this joy was greater even 
than the joy of coming home; and, when 
Aunt Ellen produced a chain and grandpapa 
a little model yacht, Roddie began to want 
to go back to grandpapa’s house at once, 
for these great joys at the conclusion had 
obliterated for ever all memory of the miseries 
that had at the time reduced Roddie to despair 
during his visit there. 

“ Your imposition is over, Ellen,” said Paul, 
when they went home that evening. 

“It is over,” she answered, drawing a deep 
breath, “and I do not think, Paul, that I 
shall ever forget the lesson it has taught 
me! ” 

[the end.] 
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THE ART OF BRINGING UP YOUNG HUMAN BEINGS. 


By the Author of “ The Art of Bringing up Mothers.” 



re you 
fond of 
children ? ” 
is a question 
I am often 
asked, in just the 
same way that people 
say, “ Are you fond of 
dogs ? ” or “ horses ? ” But the odd thing is 
that nobody ever inquires, “ Are you fond of 
men ? ” or “ Are you fond of women ? ” One 
question seems to me as reasonable as the 
other, and to each of them I should answer, 
“Yes,” for I love my kind, with certain 
exceptions, which, of course, I do my best to 
eliminate. 

My exceptions in the case of children are 
almost exclusively from one particular class— 
the spoilt. Indeed, there seems to be a 
general agreement that nobody likes spoilt 
children, a point which deserves to be noted 
by those who have the bringing up of little 
people. A mother is apt not to take in that 
the favourite at home is pretty sure to pay for 
that privilege in unpopularity outside of the 
home circle. 

In its largest sense this is an age of spoiling 
children, from the providing them with 
expensive toys, which they are allowed to 
break in pieces, to the encouraging of conceit, 
self-consciousness and the child’s too frequent 
habit of romancing by calling attention to all 
their “ smart ” speeches, retailing before them 
accounts of their comic misdoings, and 
repeating quaint remarks made by them on 
previous occasions. 

The fact is that, at present, it is the fashion 
to regard children not as young human beings 
but as pretty amusing creatures, to be treated 
more or less like kittens and puppies, and 
towards whom the grown-up person’s main 
duty is to “make them happy,” by which is 
meant to give them as much fun and as little 
discipline as possible, while they are young. 
No doubt the cause of the phase through 
which we are now passing in this respect is a 
reaction from the system of sixty years ago, 
when the fact that children were human 
beings was so strongly impressed on the 
parental and tutorial mind that it was practi¬ 
cally overlooked that the human beings were 
young. 

Every impression made on the plastic 
substance of a child’s mind affects it for good 
or evil for after-life, just as every tendency of 
the nature, good or bad, appears in embryo in 


the child, demanding a perpetual vigilance on 
the part of those set over it, to water or to 
nip in the bud, as the case may be, the tiny 
germ which will later form an important 
feature of that young human being’s character. 
Not that the child must have the idea that it 
is being perpetually watched. “We women 
never look, but we always see,” says one of 
the characters in an amusing little play; and 
to see without looking is an acquirement very 
necessary for those in charge of the young. 

The same art in another form is needful to 
enable us to exercise a continual restraint over 
the child without allowing it to feel itself co¬ 
erced. In order to guide gently instead of to 
drive savagely, a system of perpetual delicate 
pressure is the thing required, such a pressure 
as only makes itself felt when the child 
attempts to start away from the direction in 
which it should go, and which it then finds to 
be absolutely irresistible. This is the touch of 
power. 

It may be here noted that the theory which 
practically governs a good many women’s 
mode of education, that a succession of sharp 
raps at intervals is exactly the same as a gentle 
continued push, proves oddly enough, in 
regard to practical results, incorrect! 

Of the many fallacies waiting to be exploded, 
there is a theory that the way to make a child 
happy is to let it have its own way. How 
this plan might answer if some generous genius 
were to be found who would present each baby 
on birth with an Aladdin’s lamp, I do not 
pretend to say. But as the race of these genii 
is now extinct, and the directions in which at 
best—or worse—a human being, young or old, 
can follow his own sweet will are very limited, 
it is better frankly to face the fact that the 
way of peace lies in submission. Peace is 
generally considered a condition or a virtue 
intended principally for old age, but I do not 
hesitate to affirm that it is still more requisite 
for a child. The strain of stress and storm 
tell more seriously on a being whose character 
is forming than on one with but a little bit of 
life ahead of him and his experience of “ This 
too will pass ” at hand to present things in 
their true proportions. AVho that has seen a 
child’s agony of tears over some trifling 
disappointment, or its stamping, scratching 
rage over some purpose baulked, can question 
the fact ? 

Mrs. Ewing, in one of her beautiful books, 
points out how cruel is the constant strain put 
on a child’s nerves when, having found from 
experience that the parent’s “yes” or his 
“ no ” is not necessarily final, he is perpetually 
estimating the amount of pressure that he will 
have to bring to bear, to get his own way out 
of them. And half the misery of life comes 
from nerve-strain. 

The lesson of giving up one’s own will, 
which is the secret of peace for young or old, 
is not difficult nor painful to acquire in early 
youth. It is so much easier to submit than to 
fight, when one is quite sure that no victory 
will be gained by fighting; and it is an element 
of human nature to incline to following the 
way of least resistance. Nor need we fear 
that by keeping the reins in our own hands we 
shall fail to win the little ones’ affection. “ It 
is not by amusing a child we make it love us,” 
a clever girl once said to me. “ It is by 
making it see we are its friend, someone that 
it can lean upon.” 

When the discipline exerted is genuinely 
inspired by no selfish motive, but simply by our 
wish for the child’s own good and happiness, 
there is almost invariably a response on its 
part iu confidence and love. If we only could 


respond to our Heavenly Father’s love as our 
children do to ours, how narrow would be the 
gulf between earth and Heaven ! 

Children are wonderfully quick discerners 
of character and motive. “You always saw 
through us when we were little, when none of 
our own relations did,” a family of grown-up 
daughters used to say to one of the most 
loving-hearted and clear-sighted women I ever 
knew, and I think there are few people in the 
world those girls love more than “ dear 
Sara.” And it is of the utmost importance 
that there should be nothing in us for the 
children to see through or find out. 

I once met an aunt who was travelling in 
charge of a little nephew. “I am always 
careful to tell him nothing but what is abso¬ 
lutely true,” she said to me. “ When he 
grows up I want Charlie to feel ‘ Aunt Nelly 
never told me anything but the truth.’ ” I 
pondered her words, and came to the conclu¬ 
sion that she was in the right, that not only, 
as everyone must recognise, is it wrong to tell a 
child “ the Bogey-man” will get him, or that we 
shall not love him if he goes on being naughty, 
but that all short cuts to induce him to do the 
desirable thing which leave the path of strict 
veracity must be eschewed. It is, no doubt, a 
difficulty how to speak when we are met with 
those unanswerable questions children are apt 
to put to their elders, and the usual way is to 
put them off with some reply really fallacious, 
but it is better to keep to strict uprightness 
and say, “ These are things that I cannot 
explain to you now. You will know all about 
them when you are older.” And any right- 
minded child—meaning, of course, one who 
has been brought up on the principles just 
enunciated—knowing by constant experience 
the superior wisdom and the pure motive of 
love in his elder friend, will leave this matter 
as he is accustomed to do others, at this stage 
of his development, to be settled for him. 

Good friends, that is what we want to be 
with the children, and good comrades, with 
what the French call un bon rapport between 
us and them. And where there is strength 
enough in our hand to enable us to be light iii 
touch, when we hold the line so firmly that we 
can allow a great deal of play, there is every 
reason we should be on the best possible terms 
together, and that there should be on their 
part a condition of unfearing love. What the 
torment of fear is to a child, only those with an 
unusually vivid recollection of their own early 
days can realise. And fear results almost 
invariably in habits of untruthfulness. Indeed 
love, reflecting that Divine Love which it is 
our part to interpret for the child, is at the 
root of all true success. 

We need, as one of the first requisites for 
gaining the children’s confidence, to be abso¬ 
lutely fair with them, but perhaps fairness is 
only possible to perfect love. For it is love 
that gives us the power of subtle discernment 
needful to see where one child differs from 
another, to tell the difference between idleness 
and lack of brain power, to discern between 
the careless offence and the premeditated 
little sin. In that great and difficult problem 
of justice to all, as throughout the field of Art, 
what we have to aim at is unity of purpose 
■with individuality of detail. We must have 
certain general rules for all and make the 
exceptions required when the rules are found 
to press unduly, explaining the principle upon 
which the exception has been made. Our 
quick-sighted little friends recognise directly 
the justice of such exceptions where they are 
accustomed never to see favouritism. “ Tommy 
has two helps of jam for tea because you had 
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an apple this morning,” “Kitty goes to bed 
at seven and you at six, because I had only 
twice told her not to touch the fire, and I told 
you three times,” and their variants are very 
readily “ understanded of,” and their principle 
appreciated by, children. 

One thing is clear from these reflections, 
namely, that to bring up children properly, 
we must be very perfect people ourselves, and 
here lies the root of the matter. “ When we 
hear the children are naughty, we don’t say 
‘ Plow bad they are ! ’ but ‘ What a bad 
teacher they must have! 5 ” said the gifted 
head of a mission-school to her pupil-teacher 
when the latter was complaining of the bad 
conduct of her charges. 

Certainly we cannot hope to control others 
without a rigid self-control. And there is a 
deeper truth than this in the influence for 
good or bad exerted by us elders upon the 
young. It is we who make the tone, the 
moral atmosphere, which is more potent than 
any legislation, and it is we who give them 
their ideals. 

While they are little, the wise teacher will 
not attempt to force her young human beings 
into precocious spiritual experiences for which 


they are not ripe. She will content herself 
with laying surely the foundation virtues— 
truthfulness, obedience, fairness, simple kind¬ 
ness to one another, with the growing recog¬ 
nition that behind the parent’s love is a 
greater love, that God is pleased when he is 
good and grieved when he is naughty, “ as 
mother is,” and that everything concerning 
Him must be treated with great reverence, 
since reverence is a thing to be learnt young. 

But it is well that the child should see 
before him a higher range in spiritual life to 
be his in the future, together with greater 
knowledge, greater freedom, and an increase 
of most desirable things. Some day his little 
prayers will not be enough for him ; he too 
will want his time apart with God ; some day 
a greater self-sacrifice will be demanded of him 
than the small unselfish acts in which he is now 
encouraged. To be good will have a deeper, 
higher meaning for him when he has come to 
his full stature than it can have now that he is 
so young and ignorant and dependent. 

Humility is not taught to a child by a 
process of snubbing, any more than by 
causing him, as our forebears did, to say 
hymns and recite prayers describing himself 


in terms of exaggerated self-condemnation. 
It is by letting him see continually before his 
eyes the noble example of a character whose 
strength and tenderness and wisdom un¬ 
obtrusively, but unfailingly, contrast with his 
own imperfections. Herbert Spencer points 
out how each individual receives his own final 
process of education in the responsibility of 
having others to educate; in fatherhood 
and motherhood he learns his own last 
lesson. 

Every girl will not be a mother, but every 
girl ought to be prepared for this, the woman’s 
crowning function. And few are the women 
who are not, at some period of their lives, 
often in early girlhood, called upon to take 
part in the bringing-up of the younger 
members of their race. If we only looked on 
this avocation in its true light, as one of the 
most important that can be entrusted to 
any human being, we might do our work 
better and should not hear the occasional 
grumble— 

“ There are heaps of interesting things I 
might do, but there’s no use thinking about 
them, for all my time is taken up with looking 
after those tiresome children ! ” 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


TWILIGHT CIRCLE. 

One who wants to be a Christian.— For one so 
young, only twenty, to be and always to have been 
an invalid is indeed a great trial, and yet I could 
not read your letter without a feeling of gladness 
on your account. Do you wonder at this ? It is 
easy to understand. Unable to walk or stand, with 
hands partially deprived of use and deformed, you 
write, “ Thank God, I enjoy very good general 
health, and do not suffer pain.” You make the 
best of trying circumstances. You long to be a 
true servant of God, and to do something for Him 
and for those nearest to you. It seems to me that 
you are to be envied, in spite of drawbacks, for you 
and your dear deaf sister, younger still, strive to 
brighten each other’s lives, and you rejoice, with 
thankfulness, for those who have in full measure 
the blessings you have never enjoyed. Your 
anxieties are all unselfish ones, for they are for 
those around you. It is always trying for the true 
servants of Christ to see those they love best in¬ 
different to their own spiritual welfare. The 
parent’s duty is plain. There is nothing to prevent 
the father or mother from speaking to the child ; 
but it is so difficult for the young to find the right 
time, words, and way in which to address one much 
older than themselves—most of all a parent. Con¬ 
tinue to ask God’s guidance, and watch for an 
opportunity to say a little word in season. Of 
course, it would be useless to speak to a very angry 
person, but sometimes one may convey advice or 
reproof more effectually by patience and silence 
than by the most reasonable words. Have you 
ever noticed how a loud, aggressive speaker begins 
to tone down if persistently answered in a low, 
clear voice? I know a young man who, being 
opposed to an angry, blustering talker, invariably 
conquers his antagonist by lowering his own voice, 
and speaking with special clearness and delibera¬ 
tion. The contrast afforded by his method of 
responding is felt as a tacit reproof. Do not be 
too anxious about your father. With so much that 
is admirable in his character, try to hope that he is 
actuated by the highest motives. As we grow 
older we realise more fully the wisdom of the com¬ 
mand, “Judge not.” We see the outside life of 
those around us. Only God knows the thoughts 
and intents of the heart. 

Madge. —I can fully enter into your feelings. Con¬ 
science condemns you when at times you arc 
inclined to ask yourself, “ Am I really doing 
wrong?” It is always safe to rely on the con¬ 
demning voice of conscience. When our self¬ 
judgments are flattering and induce self-compla¬ 
cency, it is well for us to doubt their correctness. 
I do not despair on your account, though frequent 
failures have saddened and discouraged you. 
Read my reply to Violet III. in “ G. O. P.,” No. 
1070, June 30th. Take it as if written for you, 
since in your case I can only repeat the advice 
given to her. I am glad you found courage to 
write to me, and I earnestly trust that you will yet 
come off more than conqueror over you r besetting 
sin. Yours is no “muddled letter,” my poor dear 
Madge. I understand, and I pray that God will 
bless, help, and strengthen you. 


Felicitas writes—“I feel so sorry for those whose 
lives are darkened by sorrow, and I should like so 
much if I could do anything to brighten them. I’m 
afraid I should not be much help in religious 
difficulties, for I am faulty myself; but I do love 
and try to serve our Master, and, if love and 
sympathy can help troubled ones, it would be such 
a pleasure to give them. God has been so good to 
me and given me so many dear friends who love 
me, that I think if I came more in contact with 
real trouble it would make me more humble and 
grateful to God for having spared me.” Felicitas 
is about to lose the society of her dearest friend, 
after seven years of happy companionship in study ; 
but, instead of fretting over the inevitable, she 
means to make the best of things, to look forward 
to occasional meetings, and, in the meanwhile, to 
fill up the blank by corresponding with another 
member of our Circle. She adds, “ Give my love 
to all the girls. All are friends who love Christ, 
are they not ? ” I shall be only too glad to give you 
a correspondent, and I know from the tone of your 
letter that you will bring new brightness into another 
life. It made me glad to read it, and I heartily 
reciprocate your message to myself. 

Veronica. —Thanks for a new name—“ Dear Com¬ 
forter.” Would that I could give all the help and 
comfort my girls ask for! I do daily ask God’s 
blessing and guidance for each and all of you 
according to your several needs. I am not able to 
give you details as to the duties of a hospital nurse. 
Let me refer you to three replies to correspondents, 
Birdie, Studiosa, and Mavourneen C., under the 
heading of “Girls’ Employments,” “ G. O. P.,” 
No. 1056, March 24th, of the current year. The two 
former give information, the third furnishes the 
name of a book which will tell you “ what girls can 
do ” in much larger measure. If you are not 
really wanted at home, there is no reason why you 
should not seek a wider sphere of usefulness. But, 
as an old mother, I advise you to please yours if 
you can, though at a cost of self-sacrifice. I never 
advise really well-to-do girls to enter into compe¬ 
tition with the crowd of needy, well-brought-up 
ones who have to struggle for the chance of bread¬ 
winning. For those who have good homes and 
freedom from anxiety about the future, there is 
always some path of usefulness lying at their 
threshold if they look near home for it. I trust, 
dear Veronica, you will be guided to choose 
whatever is “ the better part ” for you. 

Averil. —Another bright letter and offer of corre¬ 
spondence. The writer says, “I do appreciate 
that Circle. The answers to other girls help me, 
and it is so nice to know there are so many thought¬ 
ful ones in the world who are trying to help others 
and do good. Ever since your February postscript 
I have wished to tell you I would be a helper. At 
any time if you have a correspondent I shall be 
glad to write a kind letter to her—just some dear 
working girl, you know. I am a working girl my 
self. I know our dear Master will give me the 
right message for her.” Other members lose by 
the shortening of your letter, dear Averil. I hope 
you will find the volume as helpful as you believe it 
will be from the report of others. Your offer is 
gladly accepted. 


Troubled One. —I felt sure that the sweet message 
in the letter of “ Une de vos Filles ” would cheer 
many hearts. I am glad it has helped you. The 
writer of that letter to me suffers much bodily pain, 
but—happy girl!—she finds comfort for every ill in 
the messages of God’s Word. Is it not lovely to 
be able to feel that each word of hope, consolation, 
guidance, warning, each assurance of God’s love 
that we find in the pages of the Bible, is meant for 
each of us ? One of a large family, you yet feel 
alone, because the members of it walk apart, as it 
were. I will put you in correspondence with a 
dear helpful girl at once, and you need not hesitate 
to write to me when you wish. 

Cathrjne. —You are my first Russian girl corre¬ 
spondent amongst the many nationalities our Circle 
includes. I bid you hearty welcome, and con¬ 
gratulate you on being able to express yourself in 
such excellent English. It is a true pleasure to 
know that our past “ Talks ” have been ever a 
help to you, and made you wish that I “ should 
think of you in far-off Russia.” You want to be 
useful and work, and are specially anxious to write. 
You have learned some very good lessons and, 
through them, have been able to correct the faults 
of earlier days, though you are only eighteen. By 
reading very good books, and by witnessing the 
example set by your mother — “ one of the nicest 
mothers one could have ”—and your sisters, you 
are convinced that “ we cannot live without 
religion, and life is only worth living if one lives 
it for God.” Only, like all who try to live godly 
in this present world, you find your practice far 
below your theory, and you are discontented with 
your best efforts. It is a grand thing to be able to 
say, “ I know my faults, and I do try to conquer 
them.” Persevere, prayerfully. Such effort cannot 
be in vain. I think, if you have special artistic 
talent, you should improve it and turn it to the best 
possible account. It is a trust from God, and you 
are responsible for the use you make of it. I plead 
guilty to having begun many things — stories, 
amongst the rest—without finishing them, in my 
girlish days. Many qualifications are needed in 
order to be a successful writer — more now than 
ever, because of increased education — especially if 
our work is to live. We must have originality, 
some natural talent, great command of language, 
so as to put good thoughts into the best words. 
We must be keenly observant, so that what we 
describe may be true to nature. We should be 
keenly alive to our own faults and failings, in order 
that we may judge those of our neighbours in a 
spirit of kindness. Wo must lose no opportunity of 
gaining new information, for every scrap of know¬ 
ledge comes in useful at some time or other. We 
shall need patience and perseverance in no small 
degree, and be contented “ first to creep, then 
walk,” and not imagine, as, alas ! so many begin¬ 
ners do, that literary work needs no apprenticeship. 
I could add much more, but, dear Cathrine, I 
have given you more space than I could really 
spare. I do rejoice to think that I have “ girls on 
the Continent who like and think as much of me as 
those who arc in England,” and I shall not forget 
ou, the first Russian girl who has opened her 
eart to me so freely. 
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One of Ycur Motherless Lassies (Melbourne).— 
You write, “ How hard it is to live a Christian life, 
ami to make our common, everyday lot conform 
with it. 1 yearn to live a life which is even the 
dimmest echo of the beautiful one of the crucified 
Christ; but failure follows failure, and I am left 
downcast and despairing. I have no mother of 
whom to ask advice, which I want on so many 
things. It must be God’s will that I should learn 
by His aid alone, and otherwise w’alk by myself; 
yet some days are dreary and dark, though I know 
they should not be so. I try to be cheerful and 
keep my troubles to myself, but it does me good, 
dear mother-friend, to pour out my little woes to 
you. Through the ‘ G. O. P.’ I write to an invalid 
friend, and you may be sure I let no sadness 
creep into those letters.” Bravo, dear Melbourne 
lassie! Whilst longing for comfort, you give all 
you can to another, and if you do show your worst 
side to me, you do not forget to add, “ Though I 
live a busy life and I am not very strong, yet I have 
many things to be thankful for.” Truly you have. 
First and foremost the sense of God’s presence, the 
assurance that He leads you and has chosen your 
lot for you. Having this sweet assurance, can you 
not take up the words written by a servant of God 
for the comfort, I believe, of many a lonely traveller 
on the path of life ? They have cheered me many 
a time. 

“ So I go on, not knowing, 

I would not if I might! 

I would rather walk in the dark with God 
Than walk alone by sight.” 

So glad our three years’ gatherings “In the Twi¬ 
light ” have been helpful to you. 

Orphan.— I shall look forward to hearing from you 
on your return home, and I hope you will carry 
back with you many happy memories. You need 
not be afraid that a future letter will be unwelcome. 
Our Circle is most especially meant to comfort 
girls placed as you are. The correspondences 
begun between many pairs of members are proving 
sources of great pleasure to those concerned, and 
arc very helpful. In some cases they are leading 
to close personal friendships of a kind likely to last, 
because they have been founded on the desire to be 
helpful one to another in Christ’s name. 

Marik Alice. —Your English is very good indeed 
and needs no apology; but, should you prefer to 
write in the French language at any future time, 
pray do so. I wish to cheer and help you. Do 
not be discouraged by failures. Is it likely that 
you, at fifteen, will be satisfied 'with your religious 
progress when the oldest and most devoted servants 
of our Lord are constantly lamenting over their 
failures, weaknesses, and sins. I never knew a 
disciple of Christ who could say, “ I have done all 
I hoped to do. I am satisfied with my efforts.” 
No, dear girl. The more we are enabled through 
the teaching of the Holy Spirit to understand even 
in a little way the love of God, the more we feel 
how unworthy we are of it. Yet He calls us His 
children in Christ Jesus, and we are allowed to 
call Him “ Our Father.” Is it because we are 
good in ourselves ? Ah, my dear girl! You and I, 
so far apart in age and experience, have yet to 
make the same confession—that the very best we 
do is not good enough to satisfy ourselves, much 
less to please Him “ Who is of purer eyes than to 
behold iniquity.” But then if we believe in Jesus, 
and desire to show our love for Him by obeying 
His commands and following His example, God 
accepts us, loves us, blesses us, not because of our 
oor efforts, but in spite of our failures. We are 
appy when we once understand the great and 
blessed truth that Christ’s perfect life is accepted 
instead of our imperfect sinful one, and that by 
His death He paid the penalty which our sin had 
merited. When we kneel at the Lord’s Table and 
partake, of the Bread and Wine“ in remembrance ” 
of Him, our hearts should be full of joy and 
thankfulness as we say to ourselves, “ He loved us 
and gave Himself for us.” You are so young to be 
looked on as the helper and adviser of other girls ; 
but, since it is so, do not fear to open your heart to 
them. Tell them how sensible you are of your own 
weakness and sinfulness and that you are like 
themselves in making good resolutions and failing 
to keep them, but that you trust in what Christ did 
and suffered for you and you keep on asking for 
strength to do the will of your Father in Heaven. 
All I have space to write seems so poor and so 
little in comparison with the longing I feel to help 
and comfort you. I do enter into the difficulties of 
vour position and more especially of your home 
life, with its spiritual loneliness. I do not wonder 
that you fail and are discouraged; but strive, 
work, pray on, and do your best for others. All 
who in Christ’s name sow seeds of love and faith, 
and wait patiently, trusting in His promises will in 
due time reap an abundant harvest of blessing in 
their own souls. Write to me again. If I can be 
of use to you, I shall be most thankful. 

M. E. B. sends message to Erica and Clematis. 
“ I have thought of them very much. Tell them 
from «ne who has never known a mother’s love not 
’to let anything build a wall of separation between 
them ana their mothers. Were they as I am, they 
■would give all they possess to have mothers. If 
they open their hearts, they will find how precious 
they—the girls—are to them.” 


N. T. (Tasmania) “would like to correspond with 
some sad, lonely, or invalid girl whose life she 
might help to cheer or brighten.” Such a kind 
offer is gladly accepted. It will be delightful for 
a lonely girl in the “old country” to have a 
correspondent in a far-away one, who will have 
so much that is fresh to tell about her home 
surroundings. I will at once arrange the corre¬ 
spondence. Many thanks. 

Masie. —The difference in temperament between you 
and your friend will doubtless have increased the 
estrangement between you. You, enthusiastic and 
impulsive, would fain reach at a bound the old 
happy level on which you once stood together. 
Probably she cannot fully understand all the pain 
the quarrel has caused you. The calm, stolid 
people have no real advantage over the warm¬ 
hearted, impetuous ones, for, it they suffer less in 
times of sorrow, their joy is also less acute in 
seasons of great happiness. You ask, “ What 
shall I do to win back the friend who is still so 
dear to me ? ” I cannot advise you to meet her 
chilling, indifferent manner by repeated impetuous 
advances. If, as you think, she really loves j'ou, 
meet her more on her own level. Having owned 
your share of wrong-doing, both to God and your 
friend, make no allusion to the past trouble, but 
show by your actions that you wash to regain her 
confidence and friendship. Remember, you stand 
on different levels as regards temperament. Where 
you leap, she climbs. Be kind, pray on. Possess 
your soul in patience, and I trust a better under¬ 
standing and reunion with your friend will follow. 
Should it not be so, try to believe that the opposite 
will be better for you, seeing you have asked God 
to decide between you. 

Lii.ias.— I greatly admire the reasonable, moderate 
wording of jour letter, and the patience with 
which you have worked on, amidst distasteful 
surroundings, for so many years. I give your story 
in brief:—My girl friend in her school-days longed 
to be a teacher and worked hard in that hope, 
encouraged by the head-master, who spoke for her 
to her parents. Nevertheless she w r as sent to work 
in a mill, with the understanding that she was to 
study in the evenings, which she did, and passed 
well in various examinations. But no word of 
encouragement came from her parents or hope of 
return to school. She was kept at the mill, and, 
as time went on, she found her father’s anxiety 
was all for his boys, that education might give 
them a better chance than he had in his youth. 
So Lilias worked on, putting her parents’ wishes 
before her own, and honouring them for their self- 
denial on behalf of her brothers. Now r at twenty- 
four her early ambition cannot be gratified. It is 
too late, but she thinks some employment might be 
found more suited to her aspirations than the 
monotonous, mechanical mill work. She writes, 
“I possess some powers that lie dormant, if not 
decaying for want of use. I thought you could 
perhaps help me by suggesting something that 
needs more of the mental qualities. I do not mind 
how hard I work. Do not think that I live in a 
spirit of rebellion. I do strive to witness for God 
always and everywhere ; but, after many years of 
self-discipline, I am still dissatisfied with my daily 
task. I will wait patiently for your answer. In 
the meantime I will strive to honour God in my 
daily life, as I have tried to do heretofore. I know 
that the servants of God work always in the 
presence of their Master.” I appeal to all my dear 
girls of the Circle to suggest some suitable opening 
for one of their number who has so bravely borne 
the long, weary waiting and final disappointment 
of cherished hopes. The Eng-lis/nvoman’s Year 
Book for 1900, published by Messrs. A. & C. Black, 
Soho Square, London, W., and named in reply to 
an inquirer in the “ Girls’ Employments ” column, 
would probably be useful to Lilias. 

Excelsior. —Your account of your correspondence is 
very hopeful. I felt sure you were just the one to 
undertake it, though it is not always those who are 
so rich in happy surroundings and blessings that 
are eager to draw the sad and lonely ones into 
their joyous Circle. Probably you are right in 
attributing part of the troubles named to nervous 
depression and ill-health. I am interested in all 
you tell me of yourself. It is delightful to note 
that you can allude to a time of illness and seclu¬ 
sion as a restful and happy one. _ I share your 
hopes; I am grateful for the loving service of 
yourself and other dear members. If 1 could but 
see you all just for once ! But you do show me 
sweet pictures of your inner selves in so many 
cases, and I thank God for these. 

A London Lily. — I give you this name, because you 
have only signed your real one in your letter asking 
for advice. I feel deeply for you, and the little 
picture you drew of the empty, silent home you 
generally found when you had finished your w'eek’s 
work on Saturday quite stirred my motherly heart. 
Your business surroundings must be very trying, 
and with your own shyness and reserve to battle 
against, it is very difficult for you to be instrumental 
in changing things for the better. Let me give you 
some dear, good, bright girl as a correspondent. 
You can form no idea of the joy, help and comfort 
which has been already brought into the lives of 
some of the sorrowful and sensitive members of our 
Circle by this means. Write freely to me again, if 
you wish. I w ? ill do all I can for j r ou- 


Just a Working Girl. —Your letter was most wel¬ 
come, and I am glad you do not now think that 
our “ Twilight Circle ” column was only for girls 
in a higher position. You would be surprised to 
know how many delightful letters I get from work¬ 
ing girls, and how proud I am of their confidences. 
Proud and humble, too, for they bring with them a 
deep sense of responsibility. I so want to help 
each and all, and yet, but for the blessing which 
has attended our intercourse so far, I should shrink 
from answering many of the questions addressed to 
me. I am deeply interested in your account of 
yourself, and glaci that our Talks and, more lately, 
the replies to other girls have given you comfort in 
seasons of difficulty. You write that you went to 
them for help, with the result that after reading 
you just went down on your knees to ask God’s 
forgiveness for the fault that troubled you, and 
that He “would make you stronger.” I am sure 
you did not ask in vain. Read once again our 
Talk on “ Besetting Sins,” October 30th, 1897. It 
was just meant for those who feel like you. I do 
understand and value your kind words, dear girl, 
though you think they poorly express your feelings. 
The correspondent asked for was allotted before 
you wrote and is doing good work, but I will bring 
you into touch with another. 

“ One who does not love God and is in utter 
despair of Self.” —I have felt quite sorry to write 
these concluding words of your letter and the story 
which precedes them. It is one of brief self¬ 
dedication, great transient happiness, then of evil 
thoughts overcoming the good and the despair 
which followed the yielding to them. Yet in spite 
of all you can write, “ Do not think I doubt God’s 
love. It is my own heart I doubt, and I often feel 
beside myself and am afraid.” No, I will not con¬ 
tinue the quotation, dear despairing one, but will 
pass on your request. “ I wrote to ask that you 
and your Twilight Circle will pray for me: pray 
that God will give me true repentance and a long¬ 
ing desire to serve Him in sincerity and truth. My 
heart is like a stone, and I cannot pray for myself.” 
Stones have no feeling. Despite 1 your despairing 
words, I cannot read your letter without being 
convinced that your whole being is crying out for 
the living God and pleading, even though you utter 
no prayer with your lips, that He will restore unto 
3 ? ou “the joy of Salvation.” If under present 
circumstances you were contented without Him, I 
should indeed be sorry for you. As it is, I thank 
Him on your behalf. He is not leaving you to 
yourself. His Spirit is striving with the sinful 
nature—hence you are miserable. Let me beseech 
you not to listen to the dreadful temptation named 
in your letter. By yielding to it you would make 
all real which now you only dread. Your request 
will not be forgotten. You are just the one to 
whom letters from a bright good girl would be an 
untold comfort. Send real name and address in 
confidence. 

Esperance. —Yours is a happier nom de plume 
than that of the correspondent who precedes you, 
yet there is a certain similarity in your positions. 
You say you would give anything to find Jesus 
Christ, to know Him as your Redeemer, Lord, 
Example Master, Friend. At twentj'-one, the age 
of womanhood, you say, “If I could only find Him, 
what would I not do for Him ? ” But Christian 
influences, means of grace, the longing desires oi 
your own heart, have all been in vain, and you 
write, “Can you help me?” When the patriarch 
Job was weighed down by the sore trials he was 
enduring when all was dark around him, and even 
his wife added to his sorrows by asking the ques¬ 
tion, “Dost thou still hold fast thine integrity? 
Renounce (R.V.) God and die ? ” Amidst all his 
sufferings Job defended God’s dealing with himself, 
and asked, “ Shall we receive good at the hand of 
God, and shall we not receive evil ? ” Later on, 
from Job’s lips came that glorious outburst of 
triumphant faith, “I know that my Redeemer 
liveth ” (Job xix. 2^, and following verses). Should 
j'ou not think that Job knew God ? Yet, later still, 
lie uttered the anguished cry, “ Oh, that I knew 
where I might find Him ! That I might come even 
to His seat.” The patriarch believed when he 
could not see, trusted where he could not under¬ 
stand, endured unexampled trials with patience, 
and in spite of them spoke of Him Who had per¬ 
mitted these troubles to come upon him only 
“ the thing that is right.” You, dear Esperance, 
say, “ What would I not do for Jesus if I could only 
find Him ? ” Do not wait for full knowledge. I 
have no doubt you know your Bible. Begin now 
to do what it teaches. Look at Christ’s life and 
strive to imitate it. Ask for His blessing and the 
gift of His enlightening Spirit in accordance with 
His promise. Conscious of your deficiencies .and 
emptiness, you can plead Christ’s own words. You 
“hunger and thirst after righteousness.” This 
qualifies you to claim a blessing (St. Matt. v. 6) 
and a promise to you and all who want to know 
Christ. “They shall be filled.” Above all do not 
sit down with folded hands to mourn your want of 
knowledge, but “work and pray,” and in God’s 
good time you shall know Him Whom to know is 
life eternal. 

Cis.—I will make use of you as soon as possible, 
and I rejoice that you are not contented only to 
receive benefits, but are eager to share them with 
others. 
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Ellie, One of Your Lonely Motherless Girls, 
writes, “You cannot think how your Twilight 
Talks and now your Circle answers have helped 
me. I am only sixteen, but I have been through 
much trouble, and feel older than I am. Six years 
ago I lost one of the best and dearest of mothers. 
Being her eldest child, I was always with her, and 
it was she who led me to our Heavenly Father. I 
don’t think any girl can value her mother half 
enough. Till her death, I did not know what 
trouble meant.” Then comes a story of many 
bereavements followed by the advent of a step¬ 
mother in the home, of whom my correspondent 
draws a very unpleasant picture which I would fain 
hope is too highly coloured. Dear Ellie, I want 
you to try to look at the best possible side of 
things. A stepmother’s place is always difficult 
to fill, and surely to one coming after such a 
mother as yours it would be exceptionally so. 
Your parent’s love for you would be born with you, 
a helpless baby, regarded as God’s precious gift. 
You “brought love with you,” as the sweet old 
saying tells us. You and your stepmother had to 
get acquainted first, and love had to be won by 
effort on the part of each. Perhaps your unbounded 
affection for and admiration of your own mother 
might help to prejudice you even against a good 
woman, because you would think no one fit to fill 
her place. Look into your own heart and ask if 
you have judged the newcomer, fairly. Have your 
prejudices given an exaggerated importance to 
little things, or caused you to take offence at words 
not meant to wound ? I do not say this is the case. 
I ask you to examine yourself, to try and look at 
things from ypur stepmother’s side as well as your 
own, and not to expect too much at once. As a 
Christian girl who wants to do right, remember 
how young you are, and that probably the trials 
and restraints complained of are part of the dis¬ 
cipline needed to bring you nearer to God. You 
have many blessings. You love , the services of 
His House and your .little. Sunday scholars. You 
have a faithful friend for whose sympathy you can 
thank Him. Work on patiently. Deserve your 
stepmother’s love and try to love her. The effort 
will make you happier. Lastly, do and plan 
nothing unknown to your father. His will should 
be a law to a girl so young as you are. 

June. —Try to break down the barrier which your 
hasty words have raised between your good mother 
and yourself; put out of your mind that unfortunate 
family episode. The words of a person afflicted as 
your relative then was ought not to count for any¬ 
thing. She could not be held responsible for the 
misunderstandings that resulted from them. I 
speak from experience, having been in contact with 
two persons similarly affected. Speak frankly to 
your mother and tell her how much you are grieved 
that the old, happy union between you has been 
disturbed. If anyone again says you are growing 
like that objectionable, relative, reply with grateful 
words. Thank the speaker for the warning. Say, 
with a smiling face the while, that lookers-on are 
more likely to note such a likeness than yourself; 
but by God’s help you will fight against its growth, 
so that the resemblance may soon disappear. I 
trust you will more than fulfil the expectations of 
your parents. 

Myrtle (Auckland, New Zealand). — I shall be 
pleased to give you a correspondent without waiting 
for you to see my answer in print. I have plenty of 
willing helpers ready to choose from, and I know 
the help will be mutual. You write that you “long 
to serve our Master in every possible way.” Happy 
girl! Such a desire must bring happiness, and a way 
is sure to be opened to those who seek it. You are 
quite right. Kind-ietters cheer, even if they fail to 
help. Y'ou ask me to give the meanings of “ mercy ” 
ana “ grace.” The former is defined as “ that 
essential perfection of God whereby He pities and 
relieves the miseries of His creatures.’’ , Secondly, 
grace which follows from mercy as its fountain. The 
free eternal love of God is the well-spring and source 
of all the benefits we receive from Him. Mercy or 
love planned our redemption through Christ. 
Grace bestowed all “ without money and without 
price.” Our salvation, therefore, is of grace, the 
gift of God, and entirely undeserved on our part. 

Evy. —I think you would find that-the book named 
in my reply to Lilias in this number would also be 
useful to you. I cannot pass on without giving 
you a word of hearty commendation for the un¬ 
selfish decision you have arrived at. You feel that 
a young servant could do your work in the home 
whilst you were filling a position more profitable to 
yourself, but you will not ask leave to go out into 
the world because your mother does not like 
strangers about her. . You add a wish to corre¬ 
spond with another girl, and tell me, “ I am but a 
commonplace girl, with no great joys or sorrows, 
and much to learn and to grow up into. But I am 
a servant of Christ, striving to do the will of God 
from the heart. Perhaps the help in' correspond¬ 
ence will be mutual.” - No doubt it .will, and I 
trust this new intercourse will bring true joy to 
both Evy and my other girl friend. Evy adds, 
“ How much I appreciate the ‘ Twilight Circle.' 
It is so refreshing after reading some answers to 
turn to the ‘ G. O. P.’ and to know that here, at 
least, is one who understands girls, and has a right 
discernment of their truest needs.” Such words 
give great joy to the “ Mother-Friend.” 


A Would-be Christian.” —You are another seeker 
after God who longs for the happiness which the 
world alone cannot give. In many respects you 
resemble Esperance. You are—I quote your 
words—“a professing Christian.” You attend 
religious services, but feel no better for them, 
though you have a certain pleasure in and do not 
like to miss them. Sermons seldom stir you. You 
read the Bible, as a matter of duty only, you believe 
that Christ lived on earth and died on the Cross, 
but you cannot feel that this fact has anything to 
do with you personally, or that you have a Friend 
in Him, much less a Saviour. You say we are told 
to “ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and we shall 
be saved.” What does this believing mean ? 
What would believing mean when applied to the 
promise of an earthly friend. In. this case the 
words,' “ 1 will give,” are followed by faith on your 
side. Y'ou expect what was promised. You pre¬ 
pare to accept the gift. The friend’s “ I will come,” 
or “ I will meet you,” rouses pleasant anticipations. 
Y'ou prepare for the guest’s arrival, or you go to the 
appointed place, your steps quickened at the 
thought of seeing one you love. You act, because 
you think the earthly friend meant what she says. 
You have only to carryout the same principle in 
spiritual things. There are several kinds of belief 
alluded to in the Bible : the mere assenting to a 
statement; the formal receiving of Gospel truths, 
like Simon (Acts viii.), who accepted them in the 
hope of being able to buy the gift of God for money. 
The belief you ask the meaning of is wholly dif¬ 
ferent. To “believe on the Lord Jesus Christ ” in 
the only way that can benefit us and make us 
happy means to receive, depend and rely upon 
Him for salvation; to be “fully persuaded”, of 
the truth of His being, His life on earth, His all- 
sufficient sacrifice, His love and His faithfulness.” 
In short, to take Him at His word, to put confidence 


in it, and, as in the case of an earthly friend, to 
act accordingly. I can write so little of what is in 
my heart, and now, as I feel the poverty of my 
answers to you, my girl friends, who are longing to 
find “ the peace that passeth all understanding,” I 
so wish I could gather you round me and tell you 
my own experience of Christ’s unfailing love. 

The Little Member. —Not my correspondent, but 
what St. James calls by that name, the tongue. 
There is an old proverb: “ Hard words break no 
bones,” but they often hurt us even more than 
would a fractured limb, and the wounds they cause 
last longer. The limb regains its strength and use¬ 
fulness, and we almost forget.the. accident in joy 
that permanent harm has not followed it. Memory 
irritates the old wound caused by cruel words, and 
we wish we could forget. Perhaps the one remedy 
is to be silent about an old trouble. Talking about 
it brings it back again. If you find that your mind 
is dwelling on a past grievance, turn it out by sub¬ 
stituting a pleasanter subject. Read an interesting 
book, or engage in something that will occupy both 
body and mind. With regard to the other matter 
alluded to, I should not like to give an opinion 
without hearing what the other party concerned 
has to say. “Judge not, that ye be not judged.” 
These are Christ’s own words. We should be 
specially careful, even when duty obliges us to 
decide between two persons, to hear patiently and 
impartially all that can be said on both sides. 

Heliotrope.—Scotia has long been appropriated. 
Y'ou shall have another correspondent of like spirit 
instead of her, with as little delay as possible. 

Scotia. —Thank 3 r ou for telling me so much about 
yourself in a letter that has been too long un¬ 
answered. I am so grateful for your loving efforts 
to cheer a lonely girl. Do not hesitate to write to 
me about anything that concerns you. If I can 
advise I shall be only too glad to do it. 


LILIUM BROWNI!. 








CYNTHIA’S BROTHER. 

By LESLIE KEITH, Author of “A Little Exile,” “’Lisbeth,” “The Mischief-Maker,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXIV; 

“ Oh, Harum darling-, there’s only you 
and me and mother left to talk about 
him, and I think you understand best, 
though your dear doggie eyes are 
rather dim. But your bit of a tail is just 


as good as ever at thumping, only 
you’ll wear it out, my doggums, if you 
wag it for joy so soon ! Cock up your 
ear and I’ll whisper a secret. I dreamt 
last night that the Shando?i Castle was 
to reach Southampton to-day. Cynthy 
said in yesterday’s letter it was sure to 


be in this week, and to-day’s Thursday, 
Harum, so there are only two more days 
left. Cynthy was to telegraph, unless 
father did, and she’ll be sure to do it, 
because she knows father’s way of for¬ 
getting till it’s just one minute too late. 
And that’s why we’re here, you and me, 
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sitting- on the step of the old dial, 
because we can see the telegraph boy 
quickest from here—but you’ll bark 
when you hear him—and because— 
because Francie said, ‘ Tell Kitty I’d 
like to meet her best in the old kitchen 
garden, where I saw her first, perched 
in the medlar tree like a little pink 
bird.’ We can’t climb medlar trees 
now, Harum, or at least we mustn’t ! 
but you see I’ve got a new pink frock, 
to be like the old one.” Kitty had shed 
so many tears that but few were left to 
fall on the head of the old dog—the 
survivor of her four-footed friends—but 
they came from a healed and grateful 
heart. Sorrow—deep as it was—had 
not embittered her nature, and joy could 
not spoil it. “ I’m crying now, Harum, 
because there isn’t to be a single tear 
when he comes home. Why should we 
cry because he has proved himself—as I 
always knew he would—a brave, unsel¬ 
fish man ? I did try to be brave too, my 
doggie, and I think—I humbly hope, if 
God had wished him to die, I’d still 
have been able to be glad that he saved 
Archie, and so paid back his debt of 
love to him and Cynthy. But when that 
good Irishwoman wrote and said how ill 
they had both been, and how she’d have 
written before if she’d known where to 
send a letter, and how the doctor thought 
hopefully of Francie, though he was so 
terribly wounded—oh, you’re only a 
doggie, Harum, and even you can’t know 
the floods of joy that letter brought! 
Cynthy and I danced round the old 
nursery, though she has been looking so 
old and so grave all these months, as if 
she’d never dance again ! (You should 
have been there to bark at our heels.) 
Sir James shut himself for hours in his 
study, but father and I just hugged each 
other, and we both said in a breath, 

‘ What does it matter about his empty 
sleeve, and the scar across his face, 
when we’re getting all the very best of 
him back again ? ’ 

“ 1 It’s his sword arm,’ said Sir James, 
when we met him that evening in the 
Peace Way, and he sighed, though the 
lines were faded out of his face, and he 
looked quite ten years younger. And 
he put his hand upon my shoulder and 
said in his kindest way, ‘You’ll have 
to be his amanuensis, Kitty’—just as if 
he knew I’d been sitting up at nights 
practising, to try and make my scrawly 
writing a little neater. And father put 
his arm within the Squire’s—they’ve 
been such close friends—like Cynthy and 
me—these last years, and said some¬ 
thing in his Sunday voice, when he’s 
very earnest and his eyes shine and his 
hair gets ruffled ; but it was in Latin, so, 
of course, a little ignoramus like me 
couldn’t be expected to understand it. 
But it must have been something 
comforting, for Sir James smiled, and 
said, ‘ Yes, yes, don't think I’m repin¬ 
ing. This brings him home, and if it 
keeps him at home and makes him 
content with his father’s house, I shall 
have little more to ask for.’ 

“ Then they began to plan about 
going to Southampton, and father said 
he wouldn’t be left behind, and he 
worried them so to set off—but I. think 
he was quite right—that in the end they 


went in such a hurry that Cynthy forgot 
her gloves, and hadn’t time to change 
her gardening frock. But I don’t sup¬ 
pose Archie will care ! He’ll only see 
that she’s grown into a very beautiful, 
grave, calm woman, and now, perhaps, 
she will learn to smile more, and feel 
that she doesn’t need to spend all her 
life comforting other people.” 

At this stage of Kitty’s meditations, 
her canine friend worked his ears 
uneasily, and then, detecting the 
approach of the enemy—having a firmly 
rooted prejudice against all message 
boys, telegraph ones included—pro¬ 
claimed war by a volley of loud barks. 
In an instant, Kitty was flying down the 
grass alley between the espaliers, Harum 
at her heels, and in another, in spite of 
her vow, she was sobbing in her mother’s 
arms. For Mrs. Terry, seeing the 
messenger pass the rectory gate, had 
hurried after him and so was at hand to 
share Kitty’s rapturous tears. 

“ For it didn’t seem real while they 
were at sea,” Kitty presently explained, 
“ but now that there’s only a little bit of 
England between us ! ” 

“ ‘ We went through fire and water, 
but Thou broughtest us out into a 
wealthy place ’—that was the text your 
father chose to use, my darling, if God 
brought them back in safety. They will 
find home rich in love.” 

“We’ll have to be good to them,” 
Kitty’s sweet face looked very womanly 
and tender, “for I’ve been thinking, 
mother, Archie will want comforting too. 
He seemed to feel it so dreadfully that 
he—who meant to do everything for 
Francie—should come out whole and 
sound—for he soon got over that brain 
fever, and he says the sea voyage has 
quite set him up. I do think he’d have 
preferred to lose both arms—Cynthy 
would have had him even if he had been 
a stump !—so that Francie might have 
escaped.” 

“ No, no ! ” Mrs. Terry smiled, while 
she shook her head softly. “ He has 
shown himself too truly unselfish all 
along to grudge Francie his chance, 
and we will not grudge it either, Kitty, 
for honour and courage and love and 
self-sacrifice are not to be bought except 
at a price.” 

Nor are they to be won for ever at a 
single stroke of the sword, though per¬ 
haps it was her gentle, sanguine 
woman’s way to think so. The poorest- 
spirited can be brave upon occasion, but 
to be brave all along the line—not to be 
worsted by the little, the mean, the 
trivial—no man can so order his life 
victoriously without first biting the dust 
in many a defeat and tragedy. But— 
and God be thanked for it!—the out¬ 
posts won, every step in advance is 
made easier; and, his self-respect 
restored, his heart stirred to its inmost 
core with the love that ran to him and 
met him half-way, Francie might yet 
make good the past and come to a 
noble and honourable end. 

“ Motherie,” said Kitty presently, her 
dimples showing again, “ do you know 
you’ve got no cap on your head ? ” 

Mrs. Terry put up an exploring hand 
and laughed. 

“ I believe I did leave it on a branch 


of the crab-apple, in my hurry,” she 
said. “You’ll have to let me wear 
strings tied under my chin if you want 
those flimsy tulle things you insist on 
making for your old mother stay on. 
Run back for it, dearie, and we’ll go and 
tell Lady Considine our good news.” 

But though, with unfailing patience 
and sweetest courtesy, mother and 
daughter tried—as they had tried a 
hundred times before—to reach the 
sealed chambers in Lady Considine’s 
brain, they entirely failed. Age left her 
upright and vigorous as ever in body, 
but it blotted out, though in no unkindly 
way, all near memories. 

“ Frank coming?” she said, annoyed 
to have it suspected that her hearing 
was less acute than it had been ; “of 
course I knew he was coming. I told 
Roberts some days since to have his 
room dusted and put in order. Frank 
likes to find everything just as he left it 
when he went to school. Telegraphed, 
did you say ? And his father gone to 
meet him ? Well-a-day ! Things have 
come to a fine pass when a boy must 
telegraph to save himself the trouble 
of a letter! But I am glad James has 
gone to see his tutor. I always said 
James didn’t sufficiently appreciate his 
son. It has always been the girl with 
him, though she’s a dark, sallow little 
thing, and will never have my good 
looks. I hope Miss Armitage will take 
pains with her figure. ‘ If she can’t 
have a face, she must at least have a 
figure,’ I say. Frank is as straight as a 
poplar. I shall insist on his going into 
the Army. All my men were soldiers. 
Anne ! bring that miniature of my grand¬ 
father, the General; Mrs. Terry has 
never seen it. Frank is like him, I 
think, though Bruce insisted to my face 
only yesterday he was the image of 
his mother! So ridiculous!” So she 
babbled on, and Mrs. Terry, touched 
with compassion, could only comfort 
herself with the thought that her brain 
would, in some unguessed way, adjust 
itself to the change when it was forced 
upon her. 

And so it did, for though she recog¬ 
nised Frank and even Archie Colquhoun, 
she soon ceased to peiplex herself about 
the differences she dimly discerned in 
them, and was entirely happy in playing 
the part of an indulgent grandmamma, 
who, if she sometimes felt it necessary 
to lecture and scold, in the main showed 
her womanly partiality for the sex by 
courting liberties from them she had 
never permitted to Cynthia. 

“All the same,” said Frank, as he 
sat on the step of the sundial, with Kitty, 
in her pink plumage, very close to him, 
“I never hear her talk to me as if I 
were a boy at school still, without 
wishing in my heart I was, and that I 
had those wasted years back to live 
over again. You see, Kitty, when a 
chap is laid on his back all those weeks 
as 1 was, with nothing to do but to look 
inside himself, he does get a kind of 
view of his nature that he couldn’t get 
when he’s knocking about the world 
doing his level best to drown conscience. 
And I can tell you I looked a pretty 
mean, ugly lot! ” 

“Flush!” she said passionately, 


THE LAW OF ORDER . 


putting up the softest hand and touching 
the scar that ran from temple to chin. 

“ One good-conduct stripe ! ” he said, 
capturing the little hand. 

“ Two ! ” said Kitty, laying her head 
upon the breast across which an empty 
sleeve was pinned. 

“Two then, if you will; but it’s a 
long way still to the Sword of Honour ! 
But I’d deserve that those fiends had 
slashed me into mincemeat—as they’d 
have done fast enough if our boys hadn’t 
come up—if I didn’t struggle on now, 
for your sake and my father’s. The 
worst of my wounds never ached as my 
heart did to see him grown grey, Kitty, 
and the dumb kind of patience of his 
face ! It’s brighter every day, though I 
don’t deserve it should be, and, please 
God, it will never cloud again for shame 
of me ! It doesn’t seem much to boast 
of, my being willing to stay at home, 
and look after the place—to leave him 
free for his books—since I’m useless for 
any other kind of work; but knocking 
about on the other side of the world 


does teach a man love of home, Kitty, 
especially when the dearest and best 
and truest girl is waiting for him there, 
as you’ve waited so faithfully, little 
love.” 

“ Oh, Frank,” she said softly, “ don’t 
praise me for that! I couldn’t have 
helped it if I would. If you had stayed 
away fifty years, I must have waited 
still. And I had Cynthy, dear Cynthy, 
to teach me courage.” 

“Yes,” he said, his hand closing 
firmly over hers, “ I was coming to 
that. You think I did a great thing 
because I stuck by Colquhoun—as if a 
dog would have forsaken him !—but have 
you ever thought of all the years, and all 
the hopes and all the happiness Cynthy 
and he surrendered to save me ? That 
we’re here to-day and together, that 
we’ve years of happiness before us, we 
owe—and never let us forget it, my 
Kitty—to the devotion and the patience 
of those two.” 

He pointed down the long, grassy 
walk to where, with all the summer 
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scents about them, and the serene 
summer blue above them, Cynthia stood 
with her lover. 

“Sometimes,” he was saying, looking 
thoughtfully about him, “ 1 used to feel 
as if I couldn’t stand it another minute. 
In the night, especially, I used to feel 
as if I must fling aside everything and 
rush off to you ; but now, in the light of 
all that has happened, and with this to 
come home to, I think the waiting was 
worth while.” 

“It was well worth while,” said 
Cynthia, lifting a face to his which the 
years had made beautiful in nobility of 
purpose and strength and patience and 
peace. It had been set of late to grave 
thoughts, but now the joy must needs 
break through. 

“It looks like nothing, now it is 
over,” she smiled, “and grandmamma 
is right; the house has never been 
itself since you went away—but the old 
times are back again now ' the boys ’ 
have come home ! ” 

[the end.] 


THE LAW OF ORDER, 

AND HOW BERYL CAME TO OBSERVE IT. 


CHAPTER VII. 

hortly after, Mrs. 
Beryl and her hus¬ 
band went abroad, 
as Ernest was 
anxious to study for 
a while in Italy, and 
the sale of some of 
his pictures, which 
were highly thought 
of, enabled them to 
do it. I was sony 
not to have her 
within easy reach, 
but her letters, full 
of descriptions of the lovely land she was in, 
told me how very much she was enjoying it. 

That autumn a young cousin of Jack’s came 
to stay with us. I had never seen her before, 
and really I must admit that she was rather a 
trial to me. She was a good-tempered girl, 
very well-meaning, but her education had 
been sadly neglected. Her mother, a widow, 
had married again when she was a child, and 
her second marriage had been very much 
beneath her. The widower she had married 
had several children, and poor Dora, I found, 
had picked up all kinds of expressions, and 
had ways of speaking which simply set my 
teeth on edge. She became fond of me, and 
asked me to correct her, and I promised to do 
so, when she suddenly had to leave and 
return home, and then I next heard that she 
was going to India with a lady as mother’s 
help. She wrote to me a nice affectionate 
letter, asking me if I would write and tell her 
what I had noticed was wrong in her speaking, 
as she was most anxious to improve in that 
respect, and was so sorry that she had had to 
leave me before I could teach her as I had 
promised to do. So I answered her thus— 

“10, Imperial Gardens, 
“London, W. 

“ Dec. 18. 

“ My dear Dora,—-V ery gladly do I com¬ 
ply with your request, especially as you say 


that you will not be offended if I criticise you 
very freely and tell you frankly the faults in 
speaking which I noticed during your visit to 
us. It is well worth trying to correct your¬ 
self, and you can learn to speak good English 
by reading carefully only of the best, and 
noting how the best educated people you meet 
speak. Now for my lecture. 

“About slang, there certainly are some slang 
words and expressions which well-bred people 
use, but the less slang that passes from a girl’s 
lips the better. Many expressions used by 
her brothers, and which are most suitable to 
them, do not sound well emanating from her. 

“Such expressions as ‘sickening,’ ‘a feed,’ 
are ugly and should never be used. To say 
‘ the fat is in the fire ’ when you mean that a 
quarrel or row is imminent may be expressive, 
but it is not ladylike, nor is the word ‘ Lor ! ’ 
at all nice, especially when you reflect that it 
is an abbreviation of ‘ O Lord,’ and conse¬ 
quently approximates to a way of taking God’s 
name in vain. For the same reason I object 
to ‘ for goodness’ sake,’ and I never like 
‘Good heavens!’ or ‘for heaven’s sake.’ 
The word ‘ awful ’ is very much abused, and 
to hear of something being ‘ awfully nice ’ and 
‘ awfully jolly ’ is really an abuse of language. 

“ To nip your * g’s ’ is very ugly. To speak 
of ‘ sittin’,’ ‘ridin’,’ ‘talkin’,’ etc., though 
done by a certain fashionable set at one time, 
is anything but pretty, and gives the impres¬ 
sion of want of education in the speaker. 

“Do not say ‘I have got a flower’; ‘I 
have ’ is quite enough. Say ‘ I have a head¬ 
ache,’ or ‘ I suffer from rheumatism,’ not 
‘ the headache ’ or ‘ the rheumatism.’ 

“ Do not speak of so-and-so * getting mar¬ 
ried,’ but ‘being married’; and when you 
allude to your servants , say ‘ the maids,’ or 
‘ the cook ’ or ‘housemaid,’ not ‘ the girls.’ 

“ Remember too that when you are in an 
omnibus or carriage that you speak of 
‘ driving,’ not ‘ riding,’ and that you only ride 
a horse, mule, donkey, or your bike ! 

“ Never speak of ‘ ma ’ or ‘ pa.’ You may 
say ‘ grandma,’ but never the two former. 

‘ Mother ’ and ‘ father ’ are much preferable to 


‘ papa ’ and ‘ mamma,’ but if you do use these 
words, pronounce them fully. By the way, 
never say ‘poppa’ and ‘momma,’ as that is 
American, and not at all pretty. In speaking 
of your parents to acquaintances, you should 
say ‘ my father ’ or ‘ my mother ’ or ‘ my step¬ 
father,’ and not name them or your brothers 
and sisters without the possessive. 

“ ‘ An airing ’ is a very common expression 
not used by the educated classes, and such 
ways of speaking as ‘ I had it off her ’ instead 
of ‘ I got or had it from her,’ ‘ keep indoors ’ 
instead of ‘ stay indoors,’ are very objec¬ 
tionable. 

“ If you are going to leave the place, say ‘ I 
am going away on Monday,’ or ‘going to 
London on Tuesday,’ not ‘ I am going out.’ 
You ‘ go out ’ when you go out to a foreign 
land, such as India, or ‘ go out ’ for a walk. 

“People should never be spoken of by their 
surnames. It is very undesirable to speak 
of ‘ Clifford ’ or ‘ Harris ’ instead of Mrs. 
Clifford or Mrs. Harris, though you may say 
‘ the Cliffords ’ or ‘ the Harrises ’ when you 
allude to them collectively. 

“ Some girls speak of young men by their 
surnames, and it is very undesirable. Be 
careful too about your grammar. Do not 
forget that ‘ oldest ’ is not applied to people. 
Jack is not your ‘ oldest ’ brother, but your 
‘ eldest ’ brother; but also remember that as 
you have but two sisters, that Mary is your 
‘ elder ’ sister, not your ‘ eldest ’ sister. Had 
you three sisters, you could speak of the eldest 
as eldest, but never where there are two only. 

“ If there are two roads, you can say ‘ that 
road is the longer or the better of the two ’; 
if there are three, you must say ‘ the longest or 
the best ’ of the three. 

“ These are all the things at present, dear 
Dora, which I can remember having noticed 
in your speaking, but as you say I am to tell you 
anything else that it occurs to me to say, and 
which can help you, I shall take advantage of 
the permission. I know you want as much as 
possible to correct the faults which you com¬ 
mit alike from ignorance that they are faults 
as from the results of a defective education. 
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A girl who aims at being refined should re¬ 
member that everything pertaining to her 
body as well as her mind should be clean and 
in order. Her mind should be kept pure by 
the cultivation of holy thoughts and all 
reading that is undefiled, and her body should 
be an index to it. 

“ A slovenly appearance cannot be said to be 
refined, and many girls err in that direction. 
However simple your dress is, let it be in 


order—no braid unsewn, hooks and eyes 
lacking, buttons off, and pins placed as substi¬ 
tutes for any of these. Use your needle and 
cotton and mend a tear or unsewn braid as 
soon as you notice either. Do not have frayed 
edges to your skirts, and remember that your 
dresses should be as tidy inside as out. 

“ Great personal cleanliness is indicative of 
refinement. Brush your clothes, keep them 
clean, and do not wear soiled finery. Clean 


CAKE-DECORATING. 

By LINA ORMAN COOPER, Author of “ We Wives,’ 


No paper on cake-making and cake-baking 
can be considered complete until some 
directions with regard to icing the same are 
given. In the Summer Part I spoke about the 
former branch of this kind of confectionary. 
To-day I would tell how to beautify the home¬ 
made cakes we have prepared. 



We all know what a professional air hangs 
over a well-iced erection. But there is no 
reason why amateurs should not be equally 
successful. 

There are two kinds of icing, called respec¬ 
tively, soft and royal. For both of them we 
require proper icing sugar, carefully and 
patiently sifted through a wire sieve or piece 
of muslin. This initial operation must on no 
account be neglected or hurried over. On 
the perfect smoothness of the sugar much of 
our success will depend. Roughly speaking, 
it takes one pound of sugar to ice the top of a 
pound cake properly. It is impossible to say 
exactly, but at least that amount must be ready 
beside us. 

If we desire to decorate our cake with soft 
icing, we put some of this sugar into a bowl, 
add to it the juice of a quarter of a lemon and 
then as much boiling water as is required to 
make it “mushy.” If too much is added, we can 
thicken with the reserve we have in hand ; so 
never put all your sugar at first into the bowl. 



Take great care to beat this well; for 
thorough beating gives our icing that glossy 
and snowy look admired so much. When ot 
a right consistency—something like cream— 
add whatever colouring is required. A 
squeeze of laundry blue ministers to its 
whiteness and is often necessary, though the 
lemon and beating may whiten it much. 
Sixpenny bottles of colouring liquids may be 
bought. If you prefer pink ice, a few drops 
of liquid carmine brings a blush to its cheek, 
or carmine mixed with yellow gives a salmon 
tinge, or bright green may be chosen. What¬ 
ever colour is selected must be added to the 
icing when the latter is liquid enough to run 
from the spoon. This soft mass can then be 
poured on to the cake, smoothed with a knife 
dipped in cold water, and set away to dry. 

A variation of this icing is made with 
chocolate. For this we must put down three 
teaspoonfuls of grated chocolate to boil in a 
little water. It must be thoroughly smooth 
and melted before adding to the sugar. By 
this method we can regulate colour far better 
than by putting the dry powder with the dry 
sugar. It also ensures smoothness. A rule 
of thumb in this matter is about an ounce and a 
half of chocolate to three ounces of sugar. A 



FIG. 3. 


few drops of lemon-juice added to it helps to 
harden the same. 

For royal icing no exact proportions can be 
given. Put one pound of well-rolled, finely- 
sifted sugar into the bowl and add some lemon- 
juice. Now pour right into it, without 
whisking, the whites of one or two eggs. 
Then, with the back of a wooden spoon 
incorporate together until all the sugar is 
converted into a quite stiff mass. Beat for at 
least a quarter of an hour if you want to have 
the icing really like satin. 

When sufficiently stiff, sufficiently white, and 
sufficiently silvery, coat your cake over thickly 
and smoothly. Then come our last profes¬ 
sional touches. We want to have stiff rosettes 
and crinkles and basket-work all over our cake. 
Or we want to put a name and date thereon. 
Well, for this part of the process confectioners 
use a kind of pump fitted with difierent sized 
nozzles. It costs about 12s. 6d. But we 
amateurs need not go to this expense unless 
we wish. A few sheets of stiff cooking 
paper—four can be bought for a penny—a 
case of different-sized noses, involving an 
outlay of a few pence more, and we can do all 
we wish. 

Cut some paper, as per Fig. 1, with a 
blunt point and two sharp ones. Hold the 
blunt corner between your left finger and 
thumb and twist round until the two sharp 
points meet, and you have in your hand a 
conical-shaped bag (Fig. 2). 


collars or frills or cuffs are charming, whereas 
the reverse is anything but pleasant to see. A 
fresh blouse is very nice, and with care can be 
kept clean for some little time by the tidy girl, 
whereas her untidy careless sister, after a day’s 
wearing of a like garment, does not look at all 
presentable. 

“ Ever your affectionate cousin, 

“ Clara Morris.” 
[the end.] 


’ etc. 

Insert one of your bought nozzles into the 
tiny opening at the tail, and you can 
manipulate your sugar at will. Rosettes are 
simply little dabs of icing forced into a lump. 

Basket-work is represented with strands of 
sugar drawn from one point to another. 



FIG. 4. 


A row of waved icing top and bottom of 
this gives a nice finish, and the result would be 
as Fig. 5. 

If the cake be covered with white icing, the 
roses may be pink and the trellis-work green, 
with a result infinitely pleasing to everyone. 
Or the icing can be chocolate with white 
basket and rosettes. 

There is one veiy unprofessional method of 
icing which is nevertheless often successful 
and is very quickly done. For years I deco¬ 
rated my children’s birthday cakes with it, to 
their satisfaction and delight. We lived in the 
country, so sometimes had to be satisfied with 
castor sugar. Beating up the whites of two 
eggs on a plate, with a pinch of salt, I used to 
acid the sugar gradually until it no longer clung 
to the blade of my knife. Then I spread it 
smoothly over my cake, ornamenting it whilst 
wet with crystallised fruits—chopped cherries 
or rows of coloured sweeties. A few seconds 
in a cool oven “ set ” this perfectly, and the 
work was done. Of course, this way of icing 
was my own invention, like the white knights 
pudding, with a foundation of experience 
instead of blotting-paper. 

Two things I must ask the printer to put in 
italics. 

(1) Be sure your icing sugar is passed 
through a sieve. 

(2) Let your cakes be quite cold and veiy 
dry before attempting to decorate them , or 
dire will be the results. 



FIG. 2 . 


FIG. 5. 
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LOG OF VOYAGE TO THE CAPE, 

AND DIARY OF ARMY NURSING IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


PART X. 

Dewetsdorp, Orange River Colony. 

May 31.—To-morrow will be your sweet 
English June, all scented with may and hay- 
fields, and the hedges full of wild roses and 
foxgloves. And the sea, clear and green, 
inviting you to bathe in it. Well, at least we 
have the sunshine for ten hours every day 
(7 A.M. to 5 P.M.), but there is nothing else of 
June. No scent of spring, of Persephone 
returning, of everything re-creating. 

“ When spring, upon hillside and stream- 

side, 

Comes tripping with virginal feet.” 

The June of Cornwall and Clovelly, June 
by the sea and in the hayfields. Here the 
country is an endless monotony of khaki, a 
vast bare plain, clothed with short brown 
grass and earthy ant-hills, absolutely feature¬ 
less but for the outline of the Basuto hills on 

the horizon. The chaplain of the - 

Fusiliers was in to-night. “Where are the 
flowers and foliage of the Africa of our 
fancies ?” he said. “No one ever imagined 
such monotony as this bare country endlessly 
repeating itself.” And I suppose no one at 
home pictures any mean between the African 
desert and the luxuriance of tropical Africa. 
But the Orange Free State has been an 
unknown star till now, and I don’t wonder 
that its dim rays have taken nineteen hundred 
years to pierce through space. 

But this little village is pretty enough, 
nestled under the hill, with a reminder of 
Dartmoor and of Lynton, its spired church, 
and houses with stoeps and gardens—no 
flowers, though. But there it ends—an oasis 
set in illimitable khaki. 

Another little function of the 29th (Oak 
Apple Day at home) declared the Free State 
to be English territory, and it was renamed 
the Orange River Colony amid the hurrahing 
of troops, and the tum-tumming of the little 
drums of the regiment. And the Dutch folk 
shut their doors and went about all day with 
sad faces. 

I have several yeoman sick in my ward, two 
of them gentlemen. One is so terribly home¬ 
sick. I never saw a man quite so homesick. 
I don’t know how far my sympathy goes to 
comfort him, but to tell him he will be 
invalided straight home is the only thing to 
cheer him. He lives in the country near 
Durban with two sisters (a little Bethany). 

“ And when once I get home, nothing shall 
ever drag me away again,” he says. Three of 
his friends came in to see him to-day with 
such an importation of breeziness, and fresh 
air, and life, and youth, and health in our 
poor stricken fever-ward. They were all 
Cambridge men—in spite of their rough gear 
and surface dirt, unmistakably, at a glance, 
gentlemen. “ I have only the clothes I stand 
up in,” said one (a master of foxhounds, I 
heard afterwards, and with ^10,000 a year). 

“ I’ve another shirt somewhere, but I don’t 
know where it is. No, I’ve often not washed 
even my face and hands for days at a stretch, 
and then only in the pannikin I drink from.” 
Yet they seem so jolly and manly, it’s all right 
roughing it together; it’s when there’s one 
gentleman in the ranks I pity him, or when 
they are ill and are herded with Tommies. 
But this sort of life brings the grit and mettle 
out of a man, and he can be no milksop or 
dandy after such experiences. It reminds one 
of the embryo millionaire cured of his 
effeminacy by the rough treatment of the 
trawlers in “ Captain Courageous.” I 


wondered whether my friend of this morning 
was the one whom I remember reading of in 
the paper before I left home, who gave his 
qualifications for enlisting as being “ able to 
ride any mount, and awfully good to hounds.” 
Another yeoman is printing photographs for 
me, as he is carried out every day and lies on 
his mattress in the sun. He was badly 
wounded, thigh broken, in the fight near here, 
and tells an interesting experience of how he 
crept to an ant-hill for shelter when he fell, 
then three plucky men carried him ever so far 
under fire, till one of them gave out and could 
carry him no further from sheer exhaustion. 
Finally one brave man stayed with him the 
whole day under a wall (he is to have a 
D.S.O. for it, I believe), the shots rattling 
along it all the time. And it was night 
before he was fetched in a cart to a farm¬ 
house, and finally to the improvised hospital 
in the Parsonage. 

“Were you frightened,” I asked, “when 
you felt yourself wounded, and still under fire 
as you lay fallen ? ” 

“ I think I only thought of home,” he said. 

Sister N. and I went for a ride this 
afternoon on two wild little Basuto ponies, 
who raced one another like the wind, not very 
sure-footed, though, over the holes and 
ant-hills of the veldt. One has to put up with 
terrible old Dutch saddles which gall the 
horse and oneself, and I came home to-day at 
full gallop, the saddle on the horse’s neck, 
old straps broken, and stirrup hanging. 
With Tory and my own saddle I could have 
some grand rides, though there is nothing to 
see in the country. Here and there a Kaffir 
kraal, otherwise an unbroken track of colour¬ 
less veldt. The locusts and the sun have long 
undone the work of the rains of some weeks 
ago. 

Whitsunday .—A lovely day, clear blue 
sky and sunshine. If only we had your 
flowers, and churches, and sea, and all * the 
things that go to make Whitsunday at home. 
One blessing here, it’s sunshine to-day, and 
you can rely on sunshine again to-morrow; 
there’s no constant haunting fears of grey 
skies and rain. I climbed the rugged hill 
before breakfast, and it’s rather pretty to look 
down on the village. And all around an 
early morning mist rising from the brown 
veldt, and softening it into beauty; the far 
line of the Basuto hills, the near point of 
“Lonely Kopje,” blue smoke from camp 
fires rising in the clear air, little groups of 
tents here and there, and the patient horses 
standing in their lines, khaki figures doing 
fatigue duty, and somewhere a bugle going. 
A bullock-waggon winding across the plain, 
goaded by unearthly ejaculations of coloured 
drivers, a trio of Kaffirs leaving the village, 
clad in their native rug, crowned with the 
absurdity of a soldier’s cap or bowler hat, and 
in the garden of the little mud house down 
there a Dutch woman in frilled “ cappie ” 
doing her washing. Can you picture it all ? 
Put iu blue sky and sunshine, then daub an 
endless drab all round, and “A Corner of the 
Free State ” is ready for the Academy. 

We’ve almost given up hope of Pretoria, 
for our P.M.O. has gone back on the lines of 
communication instead of on, and, of course, 
we stand no chance of getting on unless he is 
ahead. Everyone is sorry for the ill-luck of 
the 3rd Division (Gatacre’s), which has seen 
little fighting and no victory, and is always 
relegated to long sojourns in such limbos as 
Sterkstroom and Dewetsdorp. In point of 
health we are far better off than those 
stationed in the more stirring centre of 


Bloemfontein which is just sodden with 
disease. There are twenty-nine hospitals 
there, and from twenty to thirty funerals a 
day. Some nursing-sisters also ill and dying 
there. We, at any rate, are surrounded with 
glorious moorland air—I call it “ moorland ” 
to convey an idea to you, but we lack the 
heather and gorse that scent Exmoor and 
Dartmoor, and the delicious sea-swept moors 
of Cornwall, 

“ Where sweet airs blow seaward 

From heaths starred with broom.” 

We’ve been expecting and longing for a 
mail for days. It left Edenburg by convoy 
days ago, and I was hoping it might come 
before this mail went out. Your last letters 
to me were written at Easter. One grows a 
gigantic patience over here, so I suppose 
you’ll say it’s good for me. One must wait 
for everything—for news, for necessaries and 
comforts, for the end of the war, for answers 
to letters most of all. You will have to wait 
soon, as I’ve nearly finished all my writing- 
paper, and there’s none to be bought here. 
And as long as I have a sheet and envelope 
of course I must supply the poor Tommies. 
I wrote a letter for one this morning, and lie 
was crying so all the time, poor fellow! as 
even brave men do when ill and far from 
those they love. 

Queen's Birthday; Ascension Day .— 
Queen’s weather, even in Africa—the most 
perfect air and sunshine, and no dust. 
Yesterday was so bitterly cold. I climbed the 
hill behind our cottage before breakfast 
(breakfast is at 7.30), but was shivered with 
the biting wind all the time. No khaki 
figures were to be seen round the camps, but 
all soldiers in their long black overcoats, and 
the sentries w’ere almost frozen at their posts. 
There is about 6o° difference between the 
night and day ; but the days are never hot 
now, just fresh and sunny. 

There was a little function yesterday at the 
tennis-courts—fancy tennis-courts here—earth 
courts, of course, and they have lately been 
used as cattle kraals! The ladies of the 
place had made a Union Jack all of silk, and 
this was to be presented to Colonel Lambton, 
now in charge here, and to be hoisted at the 
Court-house for the Queen’s birthday. The 
only English people here are a farming family, 
the hotel people, and one or two more. 
These were in state on the tennis-court to 
receive the officers from the camps, and the 
flag was presented by one of the farming 
daughters, a local man reading the address; 
and Colonel Lambton received the colours and 
made a speech in reply. Tea and cake 
followed; most of us had not seen cake for 
very long, and we all wondered how it was 
made here, where eggs and butter are so 
impossible. The most interesting part of the 
ceremony was to-da3 r , when the flag was 
hoisted at the Court-house. All the troops 
from the various camps were mustered on the 
hills round and stood in lines, each single 
figure silhouetted against the clear sky. A 
detachment of the Northumberland Fusiliers 
marched down into the town, tattooing on the 
two little drums, which are all there is of band. 
These all wore red and white paper roses iu 
their helmets, and the drums were also 
decorated with roses, which had been sent out 
from England to the Northumberland Fusiliers 
for St. George’s Day. They shouldered 
arms outside the Court-house—now used as a 
post-office —and punctually at twelve o’clock 
the Yeomanry on the hills discharged a volley, 
and the flag went up—the Union Jack of old 
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England waving for the first time over 
Dewetsdorp. No doubt the Dutch inhabitants 
felt very sick, as they heard the gun and the 
ringing cheers echoing from hill to hill and up 
again from the plain—helmets tossed up and 
English cheers let loose. What will it be 
when the grandest of all flags is unfurled over 
Pretoria ! 

Dear English friends, take my advice and 
never live in a place where water is short and 
fuel and lights unobtainable. Firewood is so 
much at a premium that the Sergeant keeps 
his camp-kettles going at the hospital only by 
burning all the bones and ends of meat, and 
think how much soup it would make. Our 
old woman has chopped up her waggon (her 
horses having been commandeered) as fire¬ 
wood ; and the water-butt is to follow, so I 
suppose water will be scarcer than ever. Then 
we, with difficulty, got a Dutchman to do the 
contract washing for the hospital, and when I 
complained that the things came back in the 
same condition in which they were sent (mere 
washing doesn’.t kill vermin—excuse this 
allusion), because they weren’t boiled, he said 
it would be a matter of far too great expense 
to boil the clothes. Verily, we’re in a parlous 
state, as Shakespeare would say—primitive 
times at any rate. Manure is the universal 
fuel. 

May 26.—I got off* for an hour’s ride this 
afternoon. Although the village itself is 
prettier than Sterkstroom, the country is 
terrible when once you get over the hill. 
There is nothing but an endless khaki 
monotony—a bare brown plain. Boundaries 
and landmarks there are none, one khaki tract 
is just fenced off from another by the fence of 
the country—barbed wire wound from stone 
to stone, sort of rough mile-stones some fifty 
yards apart. This is the substitute for our 
flower-spangled Devonshire hedges. 

The women here—as all elsewhere in Dutch 
Africa—wear, frilled sun-bonnets known as 
“ cappies.” Here very often they are black, 
which has a grotesque effect. They are 
simple homely folk, not unlike the English 
housewives and farmers’ wives of a century 
ago. 

I was amused last night when up at the 
Dutch Parsonage, where, by-the-by, my 
sitting-room is supposed to be. The P. M. O., 
on first taking me round, said, “ This is to be 
your sitting-room, and I’m going to have a 
chair put here for you.” The chair is still 
conspicuous by its absence, though we have a 
cup of tea there in the afternoons, and it is 
the passage-room or hall, as all Dutch dining¬ 
rooms are, every other room leading into it. 
Well, I was writing there last night (as our 
old woman retires to bed in the dining-room 
at 8 o’clock, and there’s not much room in 
our bedroom, shared by two of us) when one 
of the Dutch orderlies came in, took off his 
hat to me, spread a mattress in the corner of 
the room, took off his coat (I think no Boer 
ever undresses more than that), knelt down and 
said his prayers, and got into bed ! And that 
is supposed to be the Sisters’ sitting-room ! 
Eater a Dutch woman, who has been helping 
with the nursing and cooking, does the same 
in another corner. These are the fashions of the 
country. “ Everything is a matter of custom,” 
remarked the medical officer to whom I 
retailed these odd proceedings. 

We go on duty at 8, and are pretty busy 
most of the day, and shall be while the run of 
fever cases is on. It seemed an impossible 
medley when we first came here, but now 
there are bedsteads in the little fever-house, 
instead of blankets on the floor ; and my big 
schoolroom has quite a ward-like look, now 
the beds are tidy and cleaner (this is, after all, 
only a field hospital, you see, with little 
equipment or stores, no linen, etc.), in spite of 
the incongruous-looking four-posters, and 
alas, the feather beds. There is a packing-case 


between every two beds for the patients’ cups, 
and an old table in the middle, now covered 
with a neat cloth, and some flowers—or leaves 
at any rate. The patients are not over¬ 
burdened with medicines, as there are only a 
few stock pills in the field hospital stores ; 
but there is plenty of stimulant now, and more 
important still, milk from commandeered 
cows. A cow here yields about 6 to 10 pints 
a day at the outside. 

May 28.—Bitterly cold. Several degrees 
of frost in the night, and ice about this 
morning. Verily the South African cold is 
far worse than the South African heat. From 
5 p.M. till two or three hours after sunrise in 
the morning, the cold is as keen and piercing 
as the coldest winter weather in England. 
And no comforts. One longs for a bonfire ; 
instead of that, the only grate in the house is 
in the kitchen, and then only a little 
smouldering manure. And the Dutch tell us 
it will be colder even than this. 

We have hot mutton and bread for dinner, 
pink pumpkin as vegetable; cold mutton and 
bread for supper, and some form of mutton for 
breakfast. But not so execrably cooked as at 
Sterkstroom, as the old woman has done 
hotel-cooking; also, with her husbands of 
various nationalities, has a more cosmopolitan 
idea of cooking than the exclusively Boer one 
which reigned at Sterkstroom. 

Whit Monday .—Quite an excitement in our 
dove-cote to-day, starting off a large convoy of 
convalescents. We sent over sixty—all the 
wounded, and about twenty convalescent 
typhoids. The Dutch Parsonage has been a 
buzz all day, the one-legged or one-armed 
Tommies being full of hilarity at the thought 
of a move, with the probable destination of 
home. My eight or nine enterics (I am left 
with eighteen cases still, and shall probably 
fill up again to-morrow) were more gentle in 
their mirth, many of them being mere rags and 
bones, with a helmet stuck on top, and a 
tattered great-coat hanging limply from their 
shoulders. They looked sorry figures when 
shouldering arms once more, preparatory for 
the start. We were busy collecting little 
provisions for them by the way, extra to the 
rations of tinned meat and biscuits, bottles of 
cold tea, a few hard-boiled eggs, some bread 
(is. 6d. a loaf) and “baccy” and precious 
matches. It was rather sad just as the 
cortege of bullock-waggons and ambulances 
was collecting, ready for the gigantic Whit 
Monday picnic, the funeral left the Dutch 
Parsonage (or cottage-hospital, as we call it) of 
one of the Boer wounded—a poor fellow who 
has suffered terribly, had his leg amputated 
three or four weeks ago, and had repeated 
hcEmorrhage ever since. Every Dutch woman 
in the place followed the be-flowered coffin—a 
nice attention to the poor boy, whose home is 
beyond Fitzberg, and his young wife doesn’t 
even know of his being wounded. “A touch 
of a wedding, and a touch of a funeral,” said a 
legless Tommy, watching the wedding from 
the stoep, where bright-coloured cappies and 
flowers predominated over the few who were 
able to sport mourning. 

Then came the packing of the picnic-party 
—two officers, some yeomen, and the small 
army of Tommies, the medical officer in charge 
riding his khaki-coloured pony—into the 
waggons, queer great springless things, tented 
at tiie back, each one drawn by sixteen oxen 
and capable of holding nearly as much as a 
whole rail way-train. (Didn’t “ Jess ” and her 
lover picnic in one of these for weeks in the 
Transvaal ?) The stretcher-cases were in the 
ambulance cars drawn by twelve mules. 
Finally, this South African procession of 
cripples started, natives walking beside the 
bullocks with their long-lashed whips, reaching 
from end to end of the team, and wound up 
the hill, enveloped in their own dust, our late 
patients waving a last farewell as they 


disappeared in dust over the crust of the 
kopje. They will outspan on the veldt for 
the nights, as the journey to Edenburg will 
take half a week. 

June 5.—Had some butter to-day—great 
event. Have also discovered tinned bacon, 
which will be a welcome breakfast variety from 
mutton and onions. The convoy with the 
mail from Edenburg, which started last 
Thursday, was met sixteen miles off yesterday. 
Surely it will be in to-night or to-morrow, 
even with every due allowance for the slowness 
of South African oxen. How many centuries 
behind the times it represents when an ox- 
convoy carries the mail at the rate of ten 
miles a day! The mail, held sacred by ships 
and rails and every civilised mode of locomo¬ 
tion ! We’re simply pre-historic at Dewets¬ 
dorp, though it’s interesting for a time to 
anachronise into primevalism. The streets of 
London would almost frighten one now. We 
shall be like the proverbial country dame, and 
“ wait for the crowd to pass.” 

June 7.—And the longed-for convoy came, 
but with never a letter for me, just a bill for 
photographic films from Cape Town. Where 
are all the letters ? 

Mid-winter here, of course : the gardens 
(some of them must be charming in season) 
with bare vineries and leafless peach-trees— 
pigs are fed on peaches here !—and the last 
dead roses, and willows autumn-tinted. I 
was taken a tour of the “ Dutch homes,” 
houses and gardens, yesterday, by a good lady 
who has taken a fancy to me, and whose 
husband is a prisoner at Green Point. I was 
surprised at the refinement of some of the 
places, quite better-class people than any of 
the Dutch I have met yet—and more “ gentle ” 
than the Colonial English. They all had 
drawing-rooms, which I had not seen hitherto ; 
not artistic, but cared for, done up in the 
suburban style of massive furniture, and 
coloured crinkled paper for pot-covers. One 
lady especially struck me, being very unlike 
the Boer type—a tall, handsome woman, 
rather well-dressed in brown, with orange 
ribbons, and womanly and brave. She is 
childless and alone in her large house, her 
husband away fighting in the Transvaal, and 
she has had no news of him for weeks. 
Tender-hearted too; some soldiers came into 
her garden and asked for flowers for one of 
our dead, and she said she would send some— 
and was kind enough to make a beautiful 
wreath and cross tied with white ribbons, 
with sympathetic little motto attached. So 
there are Boers and Boers. I found them 
all very hospitable, and was even entertained 
at one house a Vanglais with tea, and dainty 
china to drink it from, and cake. The 
Dutch fashion is a great cup of coffee in 
the afternoon, not accompanied by anything 
to eat. 

I am pretty busy, and quite tired by bed¬ 
time (8.30), as my ward keeps full of bad 
enterics. The convalescents are drafted off 
to tents and the Parsonage, and the worst 
cases sent to fill up my beds. And I don’t 
leave the hospital long for regular off-duty— 
just meal-times and from 2.30 to 3.30 or 4 
in the afternoon. We take our frugal meals 
at 7.30, 12.30 and 6.30. We have meal- 
bread ; flour-bread is only an occasional 
luxury. 

There is a civilian mail going to-day, which 
will catch the next Wednesday at Cape 
Town. The military mail takes ten days to 
do that, so I will post this now, though 
conscious that it says nothing worth posting. 
But what news do you expect from us, 
isolated in a remote corner of an unknown 
little country, with no communication from 
the far world ?—us to whom the arrival 
of some papers yesterday dated April 21, 
seemed to make us quite au courant with 
affairs! 
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AUTUMN EVENINGS’ COMPETITION. 


A GREAT many excellent toys can be made 
out of what is usually thrown away, or else 
with what costs very little indeed in the way 
of money. Those old boxes with reels for 
wheels, make capital carts, and the dollies 
seated inside look so smart that it is only on 
examination that you find kid of old gloves, 
wire and stuffing have been laid under contri- 


HOME-MADE TOYS. 

bution for their manufacture. Then the 
nigger dolls made out of black wool, the 
empty boxes transformed into lovely dolls’ 
houses; but we will not lengthen the list of 
suggestions. AVe want our girls to exercise 
their own brains, tax their own ingenuity, use 
their own fingers, and see what toys they can 
make as the result. So we are going to have 


OUR NEW PUZZLE POEM. 
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a competition on this subject, and we hope 
many of our girls will enter for it, as it will 
be of service to themselves as to others. 

If a girl fails to win a prize—and all cannot 
have the.m—at least she will have gained some 
knowledge of how best to make a toy which will 
amuse or occupy a child, and having discovered 
that she can make one she will very probably 
think of others. What a welcome visitor she 
will be then to that houseful of small nephews 
and nieces, who have so few toys because they 
are poor, and for whom she longs to buy them, 
but alas, her own purse is so short. 

Then she can make toys to give away to 
poor children or sick children, and she can 
teach children themselves how to make toys, 
so that the knowledge will put means of use¬ 
fulness in her power. Before stating the rules 
we will give our readers a hint. In carpentering 
or putting things together, hot carpenter’s glue 
is far better to use than gum or paste, at least, 
where strength and durability are required. 

Rule 1. Competitors must not spend more 
than 6d. upon the materials required for the 
making of any one special toy. They may, how¬ 
ever, use any material which is given to them. 

Rule 2. The toy must be made by the 
competitor without any assistance whatsoever 
from anyone. They may take hints from 
books, but must not literally copy any toy 
described in any book. 

Rule 3. A competitor may send more than 
one toy if she wishes it, but she may not enter 
for more than two of the specified class of toys. 

Rule 4. A label bearing name and address of 
competitor must be affixed securely to each toy. 

All competitors are requested to pack their 
toys very securely. A broken toy, or one so 
injured that it would require to be mended 
before use, disqualifies for competition. 

In judging the specimens sent, preference 
will be given to those toys which have been 
made at the smallest cost of money, and the 
greatest expenditure of invention. 

The Editor cannot enter into any corre¬ 
spondence concerning the competition. All 
articles must be addressed thus :— 

To the Editor, 

The Girl’s Own Paper, 

56, Paternoster Row, 

London, E.C. 

and “ Toy Competition ” written clearly in 
the top left-hand corner. 

Prizes. 

For Girls Under Twelve. 

Toy suited for a baby; toy suited for a 
little boy ; toy suited for a little girl. 

First prize, One Guinea . Second prize, 
Half-a- Guinea. 

For Girls Over Twelve and Under Eighteen . 

Toy suited for a baby; toy suited for a 
little boy; toy suited for a little girl. 

First prize, One Guinea. Second prize, 
Half-a-Guinea. 

For Any Reader Over Eighteen. 

Toy suited for a baby ; toy suited for a 
little boy ; toy suited for a little girl. 

First prize, One Guinea. Second prize, 
Half-a-Guinea. 

All parcels must reach the office of The 
Girl’s Own Paper, by December 7th, 1900. 

Nothing sent in for competition will be 
returned to the sender, whether stamps be sent 
for the purpose or not. All toys will be sent 
to the sick children of our hospitals as Christ¬ 
mas presents from our readers. 

Those over eighteen need not state their 
ages. Those under that age must do so on 
the label fastened to their toy. 
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MY CLOTHES MONTH BY MONTH. 


By “ THE LADY DRESSMAKER.’” 


The autumn days are creeping on, and we 
are beginning to think already of warmer 
things. Indeed, September often proves itself 
a very cold month, and in many places, 
Switzerland for instance, the changes are 
distressingly sudden and unexpected, and a 
storm may bring the snow down on the nearest 
mountains and send a chill of winter through 
the air quite early in that month. Last year 
many people were caught in this manner, and 
this year people have been taking warmer 
clothes with them, and many girls have found 


out that the additional warmth can be ob¬ 
tained with but little trouble by carrying a 
warm flannelette lining to their knickerbockers, 
and an under-bodice of flannel or woven wool, 
which can be put on under the blouse. There 
are so many pretty fancy flannel blouses, that 
that part of the dress is soon disposed of. 
This year has been most prolific in the intro¬ 
duction of pretty new cloths for women’s 
wear, and the colours are charming, so if girls 
do not look well and smart it is their own 
fault. 


Looking back, however, on the summer, 
one cannot see anything in the way of change 
to chronicle, no remarkable alterations or 
introductions. The skirts have been longer, 
and perhaps slightly more flowing, and tuck- 
ings have been the only attempt at novelty. 
This autumn, however, I see a tendency to 
return to the tighter-fitting round the waist, 
and some of the newest autumn dresses have 
been made as they were last year, the difference 
lying in the greater flow at the feet. 

It is much to be hoped that we shall get 



WARMER DRESS. 


On the left .—Tailor-made gown in faced cloth ; collar, lapels, and cuffs of velvet and cloth applique. 
In the middle .—Sacque coat, fawn cloth, lapels and coilar faced with velvet, finished with rows 
of stitching. On the right .—Walking gown in peacock blue, cloth with plaid velvet and blouse. 
The revers and belt are of broche velvet, and the bodice is finished with strappings and stitching. 











MY CLOTHES MONTH BY MONTH. 



rid of the extremely long fronted gowns, as 
they will be perfect nuisances in the coming 
winter. There is some tendency to shorten 
gowns for wear in travelling and the country ; 
and the new way of leaving the skirt unlined, 
and arranging the lining material as a separate 
skirt, will obtain throughout the winter. This 
necessitates the lining being of good material, 
nothing but silk looking really well, though 
some people use moirette. The skirt and 
under-skirt both require frills if made in this 
way, and that adds to the expense. The 
newer makes of silk for lining are, many of 
them, mixed with cotton, and consequently 
have but little wear in them. 

Greys, browns, and greens are announced 
to be the autumn colours, and the newest 
green is said to be Irish in its tone, and if that 
is the case it is a very vivid bright shade, 
which will be trying to many people. Grey 
has been fashionable all the past season, but 
the new shades of grey are more metallic, and 
the same may be said of the winter blues. 
Yellow is probably to be one of the most used 
colours, and it is of a bright and vivid hue, 
which hails from Paris, and is called Cleopatra. 
There is a lovely autumn-red, called red 
currant by many of our shops, and which will 
be much seen in millinery. For our hats and 


IN THE AUTUMN DAYS. 

Pale grey cashmere, with yoke of orange satin covered 
with lace band of same on skirt, large butterfly bow 
of pale green silk with black velvet on the edge 


£*, ^ ^--Grey cloth gown, yoke and panels of white cloth 
with trellis of black velvet. On the ^/.-Heliotrope cloth, with 
ivory lace chemisette. Hat of heliotrope straw and white lace. 

bonnets this year we have decidedly had a perfect passion for fruit, especiall 
cherries. Just now plums seem to have come in, but the Japanese chrvsai 
them urns appear to be the flower for autumn, as well as the new poppy, whic 
has a black centre, and is made much more effective by the change. It migl 
be cafled a rose season, so largely were they worn, and so beautifully copie 
horn nature. One drawback, however, is that the rose is a flower that can 1; 
very cheaply produced, and as a consequence, we see specimens that are nc 
good copies of Nature’s beautiful handiwork. 

The double sleeves have become quite the rage, and we may expect tha 
they will be one of the features of our winter gowns, and it is decidedly smart 
looking especially as it has been made up for the fashionable foulards with ai 
whhvl^r ° f J ace. In the winter they will probably be mad. 

Tkl l r Sa ^ n r r lld W1 3 a( H t0 t le smart a PP earan ce of our winter gowns 

1 he handkerchief fronts for blouses were much sought after at the sales am 
so we have seen them much worn, of course. The looped ends are extreme! 
becoming either in front, or knotted at the side of the- bodice, and they ar 
very useful also to do up a half-worn blouse and bring it up-to-date. Th 
Amencan yoke is still worn for blouses, and the tucked collar with points a 
each ear, and the be! sleeve still decorates our wrists. There has been a grea 
levival of stitching this autumn, and I hear accounts of its being used as th 
only trimming for friezes and tweeds, and in this case it is done in circles an< 
hgures placed closely together so as to cover the material well. White sill 

are^wfys effective ^ C ° me “ again> after th< * sumlner ’ s eclipse, and thej 

The tucked skirt has been more to the fore for autumn gowns than it was foi 
those of the summer, and it lends itself admirably to serges and fine tweeds 
and looks better than the absolutely untrimmed skirt. Irish friezes, too, are 
charming for autumnal days, and pale blues and pale greens are the most liked, 
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Some of them are made with full bodices, and 
the fronts of silk are beautifully embroidered 
with coloured flowers and leaves. The pink 
friezes are now of a rather deeper hue—a mixture 
of strawberry and tomato—and these are worn 
with black silk shirts, and black straw hats, 
and black satin chou bows. I notice that 
black shirts are much favoured with these 
Irish friezes, and also those of white washing 
silk. Blue serge, much trimmed with black 
braid, has made its appearance this autumn, 
and seems to have had a welcome; and 
tweeds, of course, for the country, and for 
Scotland, are much used. Some of these 
have been made with Norfolk jackets, or else 
a new modification of it, with a Norfolk back 
and an open front. This looks very well, and 
shows the pretty blouse beneath it, and also 
enables one to take off and put on, like any 
other jacket. 

One of the novelties, and one which will 
very probably be copied in the future, is the 
adoption by Lady Randolph Churchill of pale 
blue chiffon as her wedding-gown, instead of 
the orthodox grey, which for ages has been 
the essential wedding attire for widows when 
re-entering the marriage state. It seems a 
wonder that someone has not revolted before, 
because there is apparently no good reason for 
such unwritten rules for dress, nor for grey 
being the colour de rigueur , though it was 
perhaps adopted as being a half-mourning 


colour. At any rate, Lady Randolph Churchill 
wore a gown of pale blue chiffon and white 
lace, with a toque of the same colour, and her 
going-away dress was of the same hue. 

I think I have mentioned before the mer¬ 
cerised materials which are now used for 
linings, and even for gowns. This process is 
applied to sateen, batiste, and duck, and it 
gives a delightful silky gloss to everything, 
which even washing does not destroy. 

I am told that there is a novelty in stays, 
but I have not yet seen them; but hear that 
they are cut straight in the front, with a 
straight busk, which makes the waist very 
long & in front; while the new cut, over the 
hips, makes it very short at the back. 

Velvet waist-bands, with or without rosettes 
in front, but with a pretty buckle at the back, 
are the last fashion; and I think that they 
are very becoming and pretty, especially so 
for those who have rather large waists. The 
use of narrow velvet ribbons for every kind of 
dress decoration has been quite one of the 
features of this year’s fashions. 

A novel method of providing the general 
public with umbrellas in case of rain has been 
begun in America, where a well-known firm 
has opened small depots in the principal 
streets, where umbrellas may be borrowed for 
the small sum of twopence, and returned 
when done with to any of the companies’ 
other depots. Let us hope that people will 


remember to return them, for they very often 
quite forget to return those of other people! 
In England, however, we so rarely forget our 
own when leaving home that these small 
depots might be unpatronised, and the new 
venture be a failure. 

One of the last ideas is the mitten-sleeve. 
It is made with a very long point, which 
reaches to the knuckles, and it threatens to 
oust the glove by making it needless. 

There seems a very good reason for believing 
that we have seen the end almost of the short 
boleros and Eton coats, for out-of-door use at 
any rate; and that this winter we shall go 
back to the three-quarter coat, fitting tightly, 
and with a single-breasted front. 

There is no doubt that black satin has been 
largely supplanted by black silk as a material 
for making what are called “ utility skirts,” 
which means a really useful skirt to wear with 
dressy blouses. These seem to be quite 
adopted as the very best solution of the dress 
difficulty while travelling, for one skirt answers 
many purposes. One thing is most needful, 
and that is, to select a good silk at a good 
shop, so as to ensure proper wear, and then to 
have it cut by a good pattern. I hear that 
skirts with the shaped flounce will be used 
again this winter. This, however, seems 
to me doubtful, as they have been in so 
long that we are nearly sure to see some 
change. 


VARIETIES. 


She got a Lesson. 

It happened in New York, but it might 
have done so in. many a town between Land’s 
End and John-o’-Groats. 

He was an angular man with grey whiskers. 
1-Ie gave up his seat in the crowded tramcar 
with an alacrity which spoke well for the 
cheerfulness of his disposition. 

The lady who took the proffered seat was 
stout and hearty. She stepped into the vacant 
place without a word. 

The angular man looked at her thoughtfully ; 
then he stooped over and said, “ I had an uncle, 
ma’am, that had just the same affliction.” 

“ Sir! ” said the stout lady with an insulted 
toss of her head. 

“Yes,” continued the angular, man, “he 
couldn’t pronounce any word beginning with 
‘ th ’ to save his neck. That’s right. He’d 
stutter and stammer, and the best he could do 
would be to give it the sound of 4 s.’ It was 
a dreadful affliction. His eldest son’s name 
was Theophilus; but he always called him 
4 Sophilus.’ Had it long, ma’am ? ” 

The stout lady was dark-red from vexation. 

“You are insulting ! ” she snorted. 

“ Well, I don’t wonder you hate to have 
anybody refer to it,” said the angular man 
with great cheerfulness. “ But I couldn’t 
help noticing it when you took my seat and 
weren’t able to say, 4 Thank you.’ I wouldn’t 
have minded in the least if you’d said 4 Sank 
you.’ Oh, do you get off here ? Good day, 
ma’am. Never mind the thanks.” 

And the stout lady flounced down the street 
to take the next tram. 

A Fighting Postmistress. —In the 
Franco-German war, when the. Germans 
entered Lorraine, the highest official present 
in a small French village was the post¬ 
mistress. The men and youths, able and 
willing to fight, placed themselves under 
her guidance, and did their little best bravely, 
she keeping up good discipline and issuing 
orders as lieutenant. The gallant postmistress 
was afterwards decorated with the cross of the 
Legion of Honour. 


A Bird Once Shot a Man. 

Here is a strange tale of a wood-turkey, 
told by Mr. Robert Crawford in his South 
American Sketches, and positively asserted 
by him to be true. 

The bird in question had been wounded, 
but only winged, and ran away when it fell 
to the ground. The man who fired at it 
laid down his gun hurriedly and gave chase, 
when a game of hide and seek took place 
among the brushwood. 

In one of its doublings and turnings the 
bird passed over the gun, which was lying on 
the ground, and its toes happened to strike 
against the trigger of the undischarged barrel, 
the hammer of which had been left at full 
cock, with the result that the charge went off 
and wounded the sportsman. 

Birds, we know, are sometimes taught to 
fire off pistols in those exhibitions known as 
“Happy Families,” as well as to perform 
other unusual feats ; but it is not often that a 
wild bird in the woods shoots a man with his 
own gun, as this one did in Uruguay. 

The Snoring of the Ocean. 

“ Do you sleep well here ? ” asked the 
mistress of a newly-imported domestic whom 
she was anxious to keep until the end of the 
Margate season. 

“Sure, I don’t, ma’am,” was the reply, 
“ because the snorin’ of the ocean kapes me 
awake all night.” 

Equal to the Occasion.— 44 Before you 
open your mouth,” says an old divine, giving 
wise counsel to his younger brethren, “be 
sure you have got the facts all right in your 
head.” A Dundee minister one day read 
a chapter in which Tyre was mentioned. 
Then he said, 44 Tyre, my friends, is situ¬ 
ated-” But immediately it dawned upon 

him that he had no idea where Tyre was 
situated. He was, however, equal to the 
occasion, and coolly continued, “Was situ¬ 
ated, I say, in that portion of the world in 
which it pleased Providence that it should 
stand.” 


A Lesson in Humility. 

The following epitaph is met with at St. 
Dunstan’s, Stepney, on the tomb of Dame 
Rebecca Berry, who died in 1697 at the age 
of fifty-two :— 

Come, ladies, ye that would appear 
Like Angels fair, come, dress you here. 
Come, dress you at the Marble Stone, 

And make that humble grace your own 
Which once adorned so fair a Mind 
As yet e’er lodged in Womankind. 

So she was dressed, whose humble life 
Was free from Pride, was free from Strife, 
Free from all envious Brawls and Jars, 

Of human Life the Civil wars. 

These ne’er disturbed her peaceful mind, 
Which still was gentle, still was kind. 

Her very Looks, her Garb, her Mien, 
Disclosed the humble Soul within. 

Tiace her through every scene of Life— 
View her as Widow, Virgin, Wife: 

Still the same, humble she appears, 

The same in Youth, the same in Years, 

The same in high and low estate, 

Ne’er vex’d with this, ne’er moved with 
that. 

Go, ladies, now, and if you’d be 
As fair, as great, as good as she, 

Go learn of her Humility! 

Choose the Disagreeable.— Here is a 
remarkable aphorism of General Buffer’s 
quoted to us by one of his friends :— 44 If there 
are two courses of action open to us, always 
choose the disagreeable. It is sure to be the 
right one.” 

Health and Happiness.— If it be true 
that 44 a healthy mind in a healthy body ” is 
the supreme condition of happiness, it is also 
true that the healthy mind depends more 
closely than we like to own on the healthy 
body. 

Advanced Economy. 

Boardhig-house Keeper (to new servant) : “ I 
wish you would go up and down stairs two at 
a time, Matilda ; it would save the carpets so 
much.” 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


MEDICAL. 

Elpis.—F ar from thinking that your friends 
neglected you, we think that they did what was 
right in allowing you to eat as much as you desired. 
We do not think that your present trouble was due 
to your dietetic indiscretions, but that your recovery 
from the former illness may be directly due to your 
increased appetite. The latest and most successful 
treatment for hysteria is enforced excessive eating. 
I he call for food is a natural one, and we have no 
right to prevent its satisfaction except for very 
decided objects. We take it that at present you 
are suffering from dyspepsia, which is one of the 
commonest ills of girlhood. We cannot again 
repeat the treatment of dyspepsia, but must refer 
you to the numerous “answers ” and articles about 
indigestion that we have published from time to 
time. We advise you to take a tumblerful of hot 
water every morning and evening. 

Only Twenty-four.— There is unfortunately no 
lood which either tends to the production of hair or 
influences either the colour or the growth of the 
hair. You say that there are flesh-forming foods 
and bone-forming foods and brain-forming foods 
but these only exist in the imaginations of writers 
ot testimonials for patent foods or drugs. No food 
will develop one tissue more rapidly than another 
No substance is known which will form bone or 
brain out of proportion to the rate at which it forms 
flesh. The only exception to this—and it is only an 
apparent exception-is that some foods tend to pro¬ 
duce fat more than other tissue. Hut fat is not 
truly one of the tissues of the body, but is a half¬ 
way stage between flesh and waste products. There 
is likewise no drug known which influences the 
growth of the hair to any great extent. 

A 1 koublkd One.—T he best treatment for a relaxed 
throat is to spray or paint the back of the throat 
with a solution of menthol in paroleine (r in 8 A 
lozenge of rhatany and tannin or red gum taken 
occasionally helps to relieve the symptoms of this 
complaint. 

Excelsior.— However healthy a person may be, and 
however free from sickness her life has been, and 
however long-lived and hearty her parents may 
have been before her, still there always comes a 
time when perfect health ceases and the body 
degenerates. All those that live over sixty years 
experience a gradual decline of bodily vigour, and 
certain illnesses occur—which we call diseases but 
which strictly have no right to be so called—which 
gradually and certainly sap the life of the body and 
lead inevitably to a fatal issue. If all the organs of 
the body grew old together, life would probably last 
for about one hundred and twenty years. Hut we 
know that the normal span of life is little more than 
halt of this, because our organs do not, as a rule 
f ™ ° ld t0g fL ther .\ s P ecial has been 

tw ked m ° re - tba ? lt: ! fcllows » and as age comes on, 
that organ is the first to become “old.” The 
diseases which are called “ chronic Bright’s 

whfeh e vL are f° Veral - ki ? ds - The one about 
which 3,011 seek information is a chronic degenera- 

THc f f if £ U nCy wh J cb ° ccurs as the res ult of age. 

It is far better termed “ a worn-out kidney ” than a 

f /^ lseased kld P?y* And when we say that age is 

mean^W ¥ C ° ndltlon > , we do ™t necessarily 
mean that length of years alone is responsible for 

of vnnrc f afi S il S 1 not synonymous with length 
fnrM?vU for 1 the bod y m av grow old in thirty or 
forty years whereas it may be still young at seventy 
r .e chronic Bright’s disease of old plrsons fs an 

that ihl 0 y n V?. rab,e auction, nor is it conceivable 
t at the condition could be cured by anything that 
the human mind can discover or invent. But the 
condition is one that may last for many years, and 

vlgmir^mtil th^end, 61 ^ tolerable health and bodily 

Ella.— The form of paralysis which you describe to 
us is what is called “ hemiplegia,” that is, paralysis 
of one side of the body. This kind of palsy is the 
result °f damage or disease of the half of the brain 
on the opposite side of the body, the commonest 

b^ih^wW^- 18 burstin ff of a blood-vessel in the 
brain—what is generally known as apoplexy. 
Hemiplegia , s an extremely common affliction 
especial y of old persons. The paralysis usually 
partly clears up in time, but part of it is nearly 

mcYor P m ? anent Tbe . diseas « “ compatiblewit£ 
ilc for many years. It is only when the paralysis 
is on the right side of the body that the power of 
s,mech is lost. Treatment can do littleTr the 
l A vesse 1 has burst, and the blood 
- iaS p, ° u .ff bed «P the delicate organisation 
1 th ®™- and \ fc 1S absurd to think that anything 
we can do could cure the condition. We can 

hurij e n rCneW the y ° Uth of the vcssel that bus 
wLK. W< ? CauS ? the subs tance of the 

^mch has been destroyed to resume its 
”™ er function. As time goes on the brain often 

W APff/ eC ° VerS an , d the Paralysis becomes 
Jess. _ All that massage, electricity, etc., can do is 
to minimise the amount of contraction of the limbs 
which often follows disease of the brain. The 

cHscSor aged™" Cann °‘ r " Pt " rC Unless are 


Eva.— In all probability you are suffering from some 
form, of ophthalmia. The best advice we can give 
you is to recommend you to go to a medical man 
and have your eyes properly treated. Many of the 
varieties of ophthalmia are infectious. 

A Troubled Girl. —All your symptoms are manifes¬ 
tations of the same disorder, and so if we tell you 
the treatment for one of them, we shall practically 
answer the whole of your question. Chilblains are 
very common, and can cause very severe symptoms. 
Essentially they are the same as frost-bite. Their 
cause is cold, especially cold and wet combined. 
But although everybody gets cold and wet, every¬ 
body does not get chilblains. So that besides the 
actual cause there are certain things which pre¬ 
dispose to the development of chilblains. Anything 
which prevents the extremities of the fingers, toes 
nose or e a rs from obtaining their full share of 
healthy blood is a predisposing cause of chilblains. 
Such causes are poor circulation, the various 
anaemias and diseases of the heart or blood-vessels, 
and abnormal conditions of the nervous supply to the 
extremities. Some persons who are otherwise per¬ 
fectly healthy, suffer from chilblains whenever the 
weather is cold and wet. It is not improbable that 
tins is due to the blood-vessels which supply their 
fingers being smaller than they should be. To 
avoid chilblains, if you are subject to them, you 
should wear woollen stockings and gloves and 
loosely—fitting boots. You should wash your feet 
andhands in warm—not hot-water and be careful 
to dry them thoroughly afterwards. If, after you 
have been out for a walk, your feet are cold or wet, 
you should take off your boots and put on loose 
slippers. It is inadvisable to warm your feet or 
hands by the fire ; if they are very cold, they may 
be gently rubbed with a warm dry flannel. If you 
use a hot-water bottle in bed, it should be filled 
with warm-not hot—water and should be covered 
with a flannel jacket. If you pay attention to these 
details you m ay go through winter after winter 
without getting chilblains. If, however, in spite of 
all care you do get chilblains, besides the above 
treatment, wrap the parts affected in cotton 
\ oo] aad bathe them twice a day in equal parts 
of spirit and water. Burst chilblains should be 
treated in the same way as any other open wounds. 
Beta. It is not possible to give you advice about 
jour condition. You are apparently suffering from 
some ailment—we have not the least notion what— 
winch would require a long investigation and prob¬ 
ably watching for some weeks, before any lust 
conception of its nature could be arrived at 
Obviously you must put yourself under the care of 
a medical man. 

Robin.—H are* lip is one of the most common of all 
congenital malformations. Every case should be 
operated upon without delay. The results of opera¬ 
tions for hare-lips are usually extremely satisfac- 
tory. Heaths do occasionally occur from the 
operation, but such calamities are very unusual 
and never occur in healthy children. Hare-lip 
never improves in the least unless operated upon. 

I he presence of hare-lip will not interfere with the 
development of the child’s mind. We hope that 
before you read this answer your baby’s lip will 
have been cured by operation. P 

Adelaide Heath.— Addison’s disease is one of the 
most obscure and hopeless of human maladies 
ihe disense is tuberculosis of two small glands 
which lie above the kidneys. The function of these 
g aiMs is unknown. Addison’s disease is an affec¬ 
tion of adult life, and is most common amongst the 
poorer classes. What causes the tubercle germ to 
attack these glands above the kidney in preference 
to any other organ we do not know. The general 
symptoms of the disease are weakness, fainting fits, 
vomiting, and pigmentation of the skin. Fortu- 

FmnnLihf dls , ease 1S Y er y rare, and as it is almost 
impossible to be certain of its presence, many cases 

d£.rT? ? ; ,sry diaff r s . ed - And ’ ind “ d . u dLs „i 

discredit to a physician to wrongly diagnose a 
disease which is so rare and so obscufe No 
Si C fi a l treat . m ent for Addison’s disease is known ; 
ail that can be done 1S to support the strength of 
the patient and relieve the vomiting if possible. 

A Lover of Singing.— The mechanism which pro¬ 
duces the voice is extremely elaborate, and it takes 
bt i e i 0 lnjure , ifc - far the most complicated 
fart of the vocal organs is in the brain, but 
fortunately this part is little liable to disease. 
When the voice alters it is almost always as the 
result of something interfering with the lungs or 
throat. One of the commonest causes of a good 
voice losing its quality is chronic catarrh of the 
throat. This affection is brought about by many 
causes, of which indigestion and taking highly- 
spiced foods are two of the most potent. Singers 
should pay great attention to their digestions on 
this account. Chronic catarrh of the throat is best 
treated by a spray of menthol in paroleine (1 in 8) 
or by a spray or wash of bicarbonate of soda and 
borax, one tablcspoonful of each to half a pint of 
warm water. Remember that the nose must be 
sprayed or washed out as well as the throat. An 
astringent lozenge taken occasionally is also of 


' tqi • in ° ur articles uu me race and its 
Blemishes,” Part II., you will find an account of 
the causes and treatment of freckles. January 8th 
1885, was a Thursday. 

Inquirer. The brain of the average man is con¬ 
siderably larger than the brain of the average 
woman. Indeed, the difference in size is quite out 
ot proportion to the average height or weight of the 
two sexes. The brain of a child is far larger in 
proportion to the size of the child than it is in the 
adult. I here is no relation between the size of 
the brain and the state of the intelligence.' It is 
usually believed that the brain is more convoluted 
in the learned than in the uneducated, but there is 
no proof that such is the case. Civilized races 
possess larger brains than do savages. In propor- 
tion the brain of a man is about five times the size 
^ ot the brain of a monkey. 

E.— Notwithstanding all that is written about the 
subject and all the wonderful “ infallible ” cures 
lor hair falling out, we know but little about the 
causes of this symptom and still less how to pre¬ 
vent it. But of all the common conditions which 
cause the hair to comb out, and which may produce 
baldness in young persons, not one is permanent, 
and all get well of themselves. Whether, indeed, 
anything that we can do really hastens recovery is 
a matter of doubt. Until the diseases of the hair 
have been studied properly by men who understand 
the physiology of the growth of hair, we must rest 
content with ignorance. A barber is no more fit to 
discover a wonderful cure for baldness than is 
a butcher qualified to amputate. The only forms 
of baldness which can really be benefited by 
tirmtment are those that depend upon obvious 
affections of the skin. In these the proper 
effth^hair 0 ^ ^ skm trmdde ^ m P r °ves the growth 
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D ;J-—There are no general societies for bestowing 
bounties on servants for’ long service; only local 
ones, and but few of these. There is little call for 
such bounties, because it is in every wav advan- 
tageous to servants to keep their places; as, after 
manj years, when declining in strength, faithful 
servants generally get a small pension from their 
master or mistress. Besides this, they lose money 
in going from one situation to another in registra¬ 
tion fees, lodgings, and conveyances, and lose 
respectability and consideration. But there are 

DomeSi, f< ? thC1 f * P £ cial b ? nefit ’ instance, the 
Domestic Servants’ Benevolent Institution, at 32, 
Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W, the objects of 
which are, to grant pensions when past work; to 
assist them when out of place for no fault of their 
own ; to supply a registry. To this valuable 
ITsubscription is annually required, 
wf flfty ’^° U ' VO ? ld P?y 3 *. Per annum or a 
lump sum of £2 16s. for a life subscription. 
Eunice.— 1 he bridegroom and his “best man” 

f b ° m r\ C i Chu 1 rch and wait for the bride 
at the steps of the chancel. The families of bride 

h d i bndegr r 00n ?i also should be there before the 
p b T’;5" e f fa ™ d y .occupying the front seats on 
each side of the aisle respectively, and all their 

behind M? bmd Ti em * , v Str i a -F rS should takc seats 
behind these Then the bride should be led up to 

the space before the chancel, leaning on the arm of 
her father, eldest brother (if father dead) or uncle 
or her guardian in default of these, who will “ give 
her away.” After the ceremony the married pair 
and parents, or witnesses, retire to the vestry, for 
Bie signatures m the parish register, and then the 
married couple walk down the- aisle first, and the 
bridesmaids follow next, then the parents and 
families, and the friends last. Certainly the 
mistress of the house from whence the bride was 
married, whether parent, relative, or friend has a 
”5 b V° Sive a breakfast luncheon or afternoon 
reception. Of course she can send out her invita¬ 
tions in what form she pleases, for which there are 
printed forms, to which the signatures and names 
of guests are appended by her. We have answered 
all your queries. 

Violetta (Australia).—We should say that love is 
more beautiful than any other grace or attribute. 

^ .y 5 tb ® nam . e A* r excellence adopted by the 
Heity, God is Love,” and we are told—with 
reference to man-that “ Love is the fulfilling of the 
Law. He that loves God will endeavour to keep 
His Commandments, and duty will thus be fulfilled 
* a 5 d S 11 i°* ur , fell °w-men in every point. 
He that: dwelleth in love dwelleth in God.” “If 
we love, God dwelleth in us,” etc. One question 
only may be asked of us. We are very glad that 
you so much like our magazine. 

SC "°°L M {?^ Rli i? S r? he . Sp . ecimens y° u sent were veiy 
wa« I d? V Ut bein 5 coramon Plants enough 

by :T x - Sp,ked Purp,e Loosestrife 
™/ 7 Sahcana). 2. Lychnis Chalcidonica 
flo V ei ;J* 3 - Sneezewort Yarrow 
(Achillcea Piarmtca). 4. Lyciuvi Vnlgare (not 
a wild shrub). 5. Yellow Fumitory (.Fumarta 
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Africa, A Letter to South, 695 
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“ A Little Strengthening Medicine, 388 

Almond Paste for Cake, 96 

Alphabet, A Poetic, 107 

Already Occupied, 555 

Amateur Dinner, An, 278 

Amber Mould, 75 
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Armoured Train, The, 589 
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Army Nursing, 431 

Arrowroot, 653 
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Art of Bringing up Mothers, The, 34 ° . 
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Art Students and some Art Schools, 040 
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Awakening, The Soul’s, 696 
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Babies, Concerning, 511 

Bags, Concerning Some Small, 764 

Banana, 652 

Bank Clerks, 287 

Baptists, 223 

Barley Water, 27 

Beacons field, Plow to pronounce, 522 

Because You Love Me, 660 

Beef Extract, 27 

Beefsteak Pie, 527 

Beef-tea, To peptonise, 27 

Be so kind as to Smile, 371 

Better, 152 

Biliousness, 463, 575 

Bird on her Hat, The, 228 

Birds, The Princess of Wales’s Tame, 88 

Birthday Competition, The Girl’s Own, 62 ; 

Examiners’ Report, 349, 3^5 
Blemishes, The Face and its, 108, 202, 230, 
294 

Blind Girl, The, 721 
Blood Poisoning, 175 
Book-Emblem Supper, A, 692 
Book Lending, 371 

Book Stall, Ten Minutes at an Old, 558 

Books for all the World, 420 

Boots, What we Pay for Our, 638, 747 


Bread, Home-made, 297 
Bread Sauce, 527 
Bread-Winning at Home— 

Balls and Boxing-Gloves, 60 
Box-making, Brush-making, etc., 370 
Doll-making, 219 
East London Clothing Trades, 452 
Embroidery, Knitting and Crochet, ^3^ 
Breakfast, A Yellow, 124 
Bridal Shoes, 555 
Bridecake in China, 410 
Brides, Concerning, 208 
Brittany. A Legend from, 279 
Broken Heart, 240 
Broth, Chicken, 27 
Broth, Mutton or Veal, 27 
Brush Drawing, 352 
Bunions, 63 
Burns, Concerning, 368 
Butter Tub, What to do with a, 398 


Cake, A nice Plain, 527 

Cake-Decorating, 820 

Cake, Ginger, 304 

Cake, Plum, 352 

Cakes, French Pastry and, 4O1 

Cancer, Concerning, m, 240, 399, 592 

Cape Town, 191 

Carbolic Acid, 560 

Caroline, 636 

Carpets, 621 

Catherine, 208 

Catherine Competition Result, 531 
Centuries Meet, Where, 357 
Century-Ends, 149 
Champion’s Friend, 620 
Change of Occupation, 592 
Character, He had got His, 211 v , 

Characteristic Church Towers of English 
Counties— 

Bedfordshire, 32 
Berkshire, 268 
Devonshire, 176 
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Gloucestershire, 316 
Hampshire, 637 
Lancashire, 564 
Leicestershire, 384 
Nottinghamshire, 508 
Oxfordshire, 708 
Warwickshire, 112 
Welsh Border, 781 
Worcestershire, 445 
Cheque, How she Signed the, 211 
Chestnuts, To prepare, 320 
Chicken Creams, 75 
Chicken, Fillets of, 75 
Chicken, Roast, 421 
Chiffon, How to get up Lace and, 23 
Chippendale Furniture, 191 
Chocolate, 653 
Christmas Cards, 208 

Christmas Number Announcement, Our, 128 
Clothes Month by Month, My, 56, 120, 200, 
264, 328, 408, 472, 536, 616, 680, 744, 
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Club, Our Travel, 278 
Cocoa Nibs, 652 
Coffee, To Make, 7 
Coker-Nut, 652 

Collar of Steel Beads and \ elvet, 311 

Colonel’s Niece, The, 801 

Colour Sweet Dishes, To, 495 . 

Combined Chair Back and Cushion in Embroi¬ 
dery, 725 

Coming of Age, 50 rr 

Common-Sense, Wanted, a little More, 166 
Competitions, 16, 62, 64, 128, 163, 208, 272, 
336, 400, 480, 53 L 544, 624, 636, 823 
Competitions, Name, 16, 128, 208, 272, 336, 
400, 480, 531 

Concerning Some Small Bags, 704 
Consumption, 144, 432 
Consumption, Health Resorts for, 288 
Contralto Songs for Girls, Some New, 487 
Conversation, A Rule for, 3 
Cookery, 304 
Cookery, Frauds in, 253 
Cookery Invalid, 26, 74 
Cookery Recipes, 7, 26, 74, 101, 124, 155, 278, 
389, 461 

Cookery Schools in London, 3 20 
Cookery Sessions in the Holidays, 592 
Cooks and their Training, Lady, 443 
Corns, To cure, 174 
Corpulency, 144 
Corsets, Concerning, 399 
Courage, Signs of, 39 
Courage to be Happy, 535 
Creme de Tapioca, 27 
Croustardes a la Marjorie, 279 
Cumberland, The Duke of, 256 
Curd Cheese, To make a, 495 
Cured by a Hair, 583 

Curios, My Museum of Eastern, 38, 70, 104, 
229, 292, 348, 436, 510, 604, 668, 700, 
788 

Cushion, A Sofa, 462 

Cycle Gymkhanas: How to Prepare and 
Practise for them, 273 
Cycle Polo, 632 

Cycles, American v. British, 259 
Cycles, Concerning, 240 
Cycles, Free-Wheel, 59 
Cycling, Fancy, 728 
Cycling, Proverbs of, 96 
Cyclist, The, 151 

Cynthia’s Brother, 449, 475 * 493 * 5 ° 7 > 5 2 5 * 

529. 557.562,582.596,609,635,644, 

658,676,689,714, 732, 748,753,782, 
786, 805, 817 
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Dairy and the Work Therein, My, 3^6 

Daisy’s Spell, The, 277 

Dandruff, 384, 608 

Dash after Them, A, 387 

Daughters, Girls as, 46 

David, the Sweet Singer of Israel, 66 

Days Gone By, The, 304 

Death or Life, 590 

Death, Sudden, 223 

Decayed Teeth, 160 

Deodorant, 399 

Diabetes, 527 

Diary of Army Nursing in South Africa, 330, 

403 . 45 8 > 47 i, 5 °'. 553 . bI 4 . 684, 742, 
821 

Dieting, On, 495 

Difference Explained, The, 266 

Dinner, An Amateur, 278 

Diphtheria, 575 

Do what Good you can, 371 

Doctor’s Articles, 51, 86, 108, 138, 

202, 230, 294, 333, 388, 459, 

^ 532 , 54 °* 586, 634, 747, 762, 790 

Dog and the Telephone, The, 451 
Dogs, The Princess of Wales’s, 577 
Dogs, The Queen’s Pet, 248 
Doll-making, 219 
Don’t Fret, 131 
Dough Nuts, 368 
Doves, To Feed, 464 
Drapery Assistant, 448 
Dreamer, Only a, 233 
Dresden Porcelain, Marks on, 736 
Dressmaking, 208, 431 
Duergarof Dancing Ledge, The, 129, 

156, *73 

Duets, Some New Vocal, 708 
Dutch Pudding, 75 


Ears, About, 144, 174, 175, 256, 320 
Eggs, Buttered, 7 
Electricity, 160 
Elizabeth, 480 

Embroidery, Applique in, 132 
Emery, 48 
Emigration, 304 

Employment for Girls, Hair-work as 
an, 70, 140, 151 

Employment for Girls, Pharmacy as 
an, 19 

Employments, Girls’, 15 
Encouragement, 634 
End Crowns All, The, 696, 717, 7^3 
750 

English Girl in South Africa, An, 

3*4 

“ Englishmen and women,” 467 
Errors, More Printers’, 3 
Erysipelas, 448 
Escalopes de Veau aux Epinards, 279 
Evening Employment, 256 
EverPresent, 151 

Every Man His Own Housekeeper, 21? 246 

^ 505, 569 ^ ’ 

Eyebrows, 144 

Eye, Concerning, 175 

Eye of Genius, The, 451 

Eyelids, Puffiness of, 384 

Eyelids, Swelling of, 303 

Eyes, Rings round the, 352 

F. 

Face and its Blemishes, The, 108, 2cr 2^0 
294 

Face Flushings, 384 

Factory and Workshop Inspectorship, 208 
Fainting, 144 

Fairies’ Wishing Well, The, 345 
Family Names, 634 
Fancy Cycling, 728 
Far Away, 792 
Farced Olives, 155 


“ Farine Meal,” 653 

Feet, Concerning the, 256 

Fillet aux Oeufs, 75 

Fish Diet, 640 

Fish Mould, 75 

Fish-Pie, Whole Flake, 101 

Fits, Hysterical and Epileptic, 16 

Five o’clock in the Morning, 163 

Flowers, Called after, 3 

Flowers, Painting Wild, in the Fields, 712 

Flowers, Paper Baskets for carrying, 21; 

Flushing after Meals, 31 

Forgiveness, 39 

Four Quotations, 55 

Fowl, Pillau of, 75 

Frame, A Painted and Embroidered Photo¬ 
graph, 462 
Frances Burney, 223 
Frauds in Cookery, 2^2 
Free-Wheel Cycles, 59 
French Pastry and Cakes, 461 
Friendship, 119 
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From the Land of the Mountain King, azz 
Frying Fish, 495 * w 

Furniture, Chippendale and Sheraton, 191 

G. 

Garden, How to Add to the Size of a Small 
„ 4*7 

Gardening and Poultry Farming, 656 
Garters, 63 

Gateaux aux Abricots, 279 

Gentleness, 3 

Gift, A Queen’s, 266 

Gift to Our Girls, A New Year’s, 138 

Ginger, Mock, 320 

Girl in Low Spirits, The, 22 

Girl in South Africa, An English, 314 

Girl Out, The Odd, 9, 24, 37, 49 

Girl, The Blind, 721 * 

Girl, The Burmese, 211 
Girls as Cooks, 55 
Girls as Daughters, 46 
Girls as Friends, 716 


Girls as Sisters, 193 
Girls as Students, 619 
Girls as Visitors, 390 
Girls’ Employments, 15 
Girls, For Working, 39 
Girls on Committee, 780 
Gills Sunday Class, Flints on Managing, 722 
Girls of To-day, The, 131 b 

Girl’s Own Birthday Competition, 62, Exam¬ 
iners’ Report, 349, 365 
Girl’s Own Picture Post-Cards, The, 624 
Girls, Some Healthful Employments for, 762 
Girls, Some New Light Pianoforte Pieces for 
128 

Girls, Physical Culture for, 86 
Girls, The Language of, 13, izz. C71 
670, 778 

Girls who are entering Life’s Battle, Advice 
to, 6, 188, 373, 521, 602 
Glory of the Snow, The, 128, 400 
Gloves, To Clean, 320 
Going amongst the Heathen, 165 
Goitre, 175 

Good Investment, A, 4:6, 46s 
Good Night, 279 
Good Resolutions, 420 
Gout, 640 
Grape Jam, 191 
Green Luncheon, A, 389 
Growler, The Term, 48 
Guavas, 652 
Gymkhanas, Cycle, 273 

H. 

Hair-dressing Establishments in Lon¬ 
don, Female, 111 

Hair-work as an Employment for 
Girls, 70, 140, 151 
Hammer-toe, 368 

Hand-painted Articles, Sale of, 527 
Happiness, 522 
Happiness and Sunlight, 21 r 
Happiness, How to Spread, 613 
Happiness, In Pursuit of, 131 
Hardanger 1899, 3 2 3 
Harold II., 320 
Harvest Festivals, Our, 756 
Hats, Some Pretty, 528 
Head, Wash for, 31 
Headache, 160 

Heart, Valvular Disease of the, 608 
Heart-disease, Concerning, 352, 432 
Helen, 726 

Help-One-Another Fund, 656 
Hereditary Diseases, 575 
Her Sailor Lover, 556, 566, 590 
Flint, A, 228 

Flints about Health for June, 540 
Hints on Managing a Sunday Class, 
733 

Hockey Club, Flow we Started Our 
547 

Hockey for Girls, 104 
Home Again, 737 

Home-made Biscuits in Switzerland, 731 
Home-made Bread, 297 
Hands, Concerning, 175 
Flospital Jean, 360 
Hostess, The Duties of a, 550 
Household Hints, 58, 87, 243, 275, 487, 6o6, 
621, 715 

Housekeeping in May, 421 
Humility, 39 
Hydatid, 16 

Hygiene, Women’s Work in Sanitation and, 

29 

Hysterical Fits, 159 

I. 

“I don’t pass the Time,” 22 
Icing, 461 

Idler, Don’t be an, 613 
Impromptu, 379 
In Low Spirits, 387 

In the Days of Iving Alfred, 216, 2"ts 24.1 
262 ^ 9 
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Ina, 585 
Indigestion, 31 

Infirmary in West London, 320 

Influence, Far-reaching, 522 

Influenza, 560 

Inklings to Invalids, 167 

Insanity, Concerning, 144, 175 

Invalid Cookery, 26, 74 

Invalids, Inklings to, 167 

Invalid’s Library, The, Announcement, 5 

Invasion, The American, 629 

Investment, A Good, 456, 465 

Invitation, The, 772 

Iphigenia, 770 

J- 

Jackets, Morning or Dressing, 477 
Jam, Carrot, 512 
Jubilee, What is a, 151 
June, Hints about Health for, 540 
Justice and Judgment, 371 

K. 


Kalori, The Word, 96 
Kedjeree, 304 
Keep the Peace, 151 
Kindergarten Teaching, 287, 304 
Knitted Baby-Shoe, 519 
Knitting, 448 

Knitting, Some Medical Appliances made of, 
4 8 4 > 573 

L. 

La Mottraie, 432 

Lace and Chiffon, How to get up, 23 
Lady Cooks and their Training, 443 
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Lady Dye’s Reparation, 385, 413, 425, 437, 
453) 477 ) 4 8 5 ) 497 ) 5*8, 545 ) 573 ) 5«8, 
605, 625, 654, 666, 678, 701, 705, 722, 
740, 766, 769 

Lady to her Musician, A, 216 
Lamb Cutlets and Green Peas, 421 
Land of the Mountain King, From the, 455 
Language of Girls, The— 

Abroad, 571 
At Home, 13 
In Friendship, 670 
In Love, 778 
In Society, 152 
In the Streets, 282 
Lark’s Song, A, 541 

Laundry and How it is Furnished, My, 84 
Laundry Establishments, Steam, 223 
Law of Order, The, 427, 523, 550, 678, 759, 
807, 819 

Lawn Tennis, 305 
Legend from Brittany, A, 279 
Leisure Moments, Work for, 263; Answers 
to, 336 

Lemon Custard, 75 
Lemonade, 27 
Leprosy, 160 
Lessons from Nature, 372 
Letter to Mary, A, 9 
Letter to South Africa, 695 
Letters from Sunny Switzerland, 585, 598, 
611 



Library, The Invalid’s, 576 
Life’s Battle, Advice to Girls who are 
entering, 6, 188, 373, 521, 602 
Life’s Trivial Round, 1, 28, 44, 54, 68, 81, 98, 
125, 141, 158, 161, 187, 198, 220, 225, 

2 53 > 2 57 . 2 7 6. 2 93 > 3 i°. 33 1 . 34 2 > 354 > 3 6 9 
Lightning, Death from, 175 
Lily, The, 61 
Lily-growing, 63 
Lime, The, 653 

Linseed Poultice, One of the 
best ways of making, 243 
Lion, An Affectionate, 420 
Literary Life, The, from a 
Woman’s Standpoint, 227 
Live to One Hundred and Ten, 
How to, 22 
Live Wisely, 228 
Living, 228 

Living, The Joy of, 372 
Log of Voyage to the Cape, 
330 ) 4 ° 3 ) 45 8 ) 47 1 ) 50 L 553 ) 
614, 684, 742, 821 
London, What Girls are doing 
for South, 418 
Longing, 738 
Lucky and Unlucky, 535 
Luncheon, A Green, 389 


Wenf forward to meet tl?e J'leW 
Volume of f?er favourite Ma^a^ine. 


M. 

Magazines, What to do with 
Old, no 

Mango Chutney, An Imitation, 
495 0 

Mara, 73, 85, 101, 117 
Marks on Dresden Porcelain, 

736 „ . . 

Marquetry Painting, 352 
Marriage, A Famous Man on, 
266 

Marriage, A Runaway, 267 
Marriage and Tuberculosis, 608 
Marriage Custom, 583 
Mary, 400 

Mary, A Letter to, 9 
Massage, 586 

Master of Sedgewick Hall, The, 
651, 662, 682 

May, Housekeeping in, 421 
Medea, 446 

Medical Appliances Made of 
Knitting, 484, 573 
Medical Side ot Electricity, The, 
790 


Medicine, A Little Strengthening, 388 
Mental Treatment of the Sick, 532 
Meringues, 527 
Microbes, 51 

Midnight Visitation, A, 441 
Milk and Soda-Water, 27 
Milk Tea, 27 
Moles on Face, 399, 448 
Months, Saxon Names for the, 223 
More About Peggy, 17, 35, 5 2 ) 77 ) 93 ) I02 > 
122, 133,145,168,182,196,209,236, 
246,268,284,301,316,325,337,362, 

374 . 394 . 4 ”. 4 2 9 . 433 
Morning or Dressing Jackets, 477 
Moss Rose, Legend of the, 431 
Most Probable, 131 
Mother Waits, The, 553 
Mothers, The Art of Bringing up, 340 
Motors and Motoring, 116 
Mottoes for us to Live Under, New Competi¬ 
tion, 62 

Mountain King, From the Land of the, 455 
Mr. and Mrs. Sweet and Their Slave, 280, 
29 8 , 308 ) 322 . 

Mrs. Lawrence, Schoolmistress, 189, 204 
Mulberries, To Preserve, 495 
Museum of Eastern Curios, 38, 76, 164, 229, 
292, 348, 436, 510, 604, 668, 700, 788 
Music Easily Made, 371 
Music, Plow to practise, 39 
Music, Some New Pianoforte, 727 
Music, Some recent Violin and Violoncello, 

255 

Music speaks to Those who Hear, Plow, 137 
Music Students and Their Work, 710 
Musician, Lady to her, 216 
Musicians, Twelve Buried, 266 
My Clothes Month by Month, 56, 120, 200, 
264, 328, 408, 472, 536, 616, 680, 744, 
824 

My Gipsy Queen, 169 
My Pleart is like a Summer Sea, 24 
“ My Heart’s in the Highlands,” 629 
My Love is Like a Garden Fair, 569 
My Teddie, 429 

Mystic Art of Writing, The, 10, 205 
N. 

Nails, 175 

Name, An Odd Christian, 83 
Name Competitions— 

Annie, 272. Report, 607 
Caroline, 336. ,, 636 

Catherine, 208. „ 53 1 

Elizabeth, 128. „ 48° 

Mary, 16. „ 4 00 

Nasal Catarrh, 656 
Nature, Lessons from, 372 
Needlework of War-Time, The, 207 
Needlework, Plain, 656 
Neighbour’s Story, Iler, 289 
Nettle-Rash, 352 
New Year’s Eve Dream, A, 181 
New Year’s Gift to Our Girls, A, 138 
Nightingale, Sweetly Trills the, 425 
Nobility, A Patent of, 40 
Nordrach for Consumption, 144 
North-East Wind, The, 222 
Norway, How to Visit, 489, 600, 673 
Nose, Breathing through the, 223 
Now, 387 

Nurse, The Life of a, 299 

Nurses, Advice to, 243 

Nurses, The Higher Qualification of, 532 

Nursing, 400 


O. 

Ober-Ammergau, The Passion Play at, 641 

Occupation, Change of, 592 

Odd Girl Out, The, 9, 24, 37, 49 

Odd Numbers, Luck in, 228 

Odds and Ends, 650, 765 

Old Lines, 809 

Old Magazines, What to do with, no 
Olives, P'arced, 155 


































Omelets and their Making, 757 
On Calling Terms, 555 
On Giving Presents, 795 
On Making the Best of it, 502 
One to Another, 97 
Only a Dreamer, 233 
Our Coming of Age, 260 
Our Harvest Festivals, 756 
Oysters, Stewed, 75 

P. 

Pain, The Real, 3 

Painting Wild Flowers in the Fields, 712 
Paper Baskets for carrying Flowers, How to 
make, 215 
Paper Folding, 797 
Paralysis, 31 
Parrot, The Grey, 463 
Parsley, To Blanch, 7 
Passing, 392 

Passion Play at Ober-Ammergau, The, 641 
Pastry and Cakes, French, 461 
Patent of Nobility, A, 40 
Pet Dogs, The Queen’s, 248 
Pharmacy as an Employment for Girls, 19 
Photograph Frame, A Painted 
and Embroidered, 462 
Photographs Faded, To Restore, 

16 

Physical Culture for Girls, 86 
Physical Training of Girls, The, 

422 

Pianoforte Pieces for Girls, Some 
New Light, 128 

Picture Post-card Craze, The, 12, 

20 

Picture Post-cards, The Girl’s 
Own, 624 

Pigeon, Stewed, 75 
Plagues, The Worst of all, 491, 

600 

Plainness, The Beauty of, 371 
Plates, Two Pewter Repousse, 

549 

Pneumonia, 416 

Poems, Our Puzzle, 11, 6r, 64, 

128, 163, 260, 261, 272, 336, 

467 > 544> 624, 823 
Poet and the Artist, The, 22 
Poetry, 9, 24, 73, 97, 152, 160, 

169,216,233,277,304,345, 

370,425,456,496,505,521, 

569, 585, 608, 658, 688, 696, 

721, 738, 761, 777, 792, 809 
Poet’s Wife, A, 371 
Poisonous Plants, 111 
Post-card Craze, The Picture, 12, 

20 

Post-cards, The Girl’s Own Picture, 624 

Potage Dubarry, 278 

Potato Balls, 352 

Potatoes, Sweet, 653 

Pot-Pourri, 111 

Poulets a la Bonne Femme, 279 
Poultices, 175 

Precious Stones, To Test, 279 
Princess, A Little, 73 
Princess of Wales’s Dogs, The, 577 
Princess of Wales’s Tame Birds, The, 88 
Princesses who may be Queens, 33, 113 
Printers’ Errors, More, 3 
Prize Competitions, 16, 62, 64, 128, 163, 272, 
336, 400, 480, 531, 544, 624, 636, 823 
Products, West Indian, 652 
Promotion, To Obtain, 591 
“ Proud Flesh,” 31 
Prudence in Our Behaviour, 165 
Pudding, Amber, 75 
Puddings, Queen of, 495 
Pumice Stone, Facts about, 420 
Puzzle Poem Reports, 11, 61, 109, 111, 163, 
260,261,323,467,499,589,590 
Puzzle Poems, Our, n, 61, 64, 128, 163, 260, 
261,272,336,467,544,624,823 
Puzzle Sonnet, Our New, 128, 230 
Pygmalion, The Story of, 48 
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Queen, My Gipsy, 169 
Queen of the Village, The, 456 
Queen’s Pet Dogs, The, 248 
Queens, Princesses who may be, 33, 113 
Quotations, Four, 55 


R. 

Rabbit, Boiled, 75 
Rabbit Croquettes, 7 
Rabbit Rissoles, 75 
Rainfall in England, 527 
Rats, To Exterminate, 560 
Raw Meat Sandwiches, 27 
Recipes, Cookery, 7, 26, 74, 101, 124, 155, 
278, 3 8 9 , 4 61 

Recipes got Mixed, The, 451 
Recreation, 698 
Remarks, No Farewell, 279 
Remembered, To be, 634 
Tveparation, Lady Dye’s, 385, 413, 425, 437, 
453 . 477 , .4 8 5, 497, 518, 545, s73 , S 88, 
605, 625, 654, 666, 678, 701, 705, 722, 
740, 766, 769 
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Reports, Our Puzzle Poem, n, 61, 109, in, 
163, 260, 261, 323, 467, 499, 589, 590 
Repousse Work, A Few Hints on, 549 
Responsibility, 627 

Revival of Art Needlework and Embroidery, 
The, 797 

Reviving Extract, 27 

Rheumatic Fever, 399 

Rheumatism, Concerning, 335 

Rice, To Boil, 487 

Rice Water, 27 

Roddie, 761, 777, 794, 812 

Romance, A Springtide, 481, 500, 513, 534 

Rontgen Ray Photographs, 399 

Royal Musicians— 

Alfred the Great, 212 
David, 66 
Elizabeth, 468 
Frederick the Great, 593 
Queen Hortense, 809 
Runaway Marriage, A, 267 
Ruskin, Sayings from, 420 

S. 

Saintship, 387 
Salmon, Fillets of, 421 

Sanitation and Hygiene, Women’s Work in, 29 
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Saturn’s Rings, 256 
Sauce, Mousseline, 421 
Schoolmistress, Mrs. Lawrence, 189, 204 
Scientific Dress Cutter, 208 
Season, Some Words in, 459 
Seaweed, To Dry, 304 
Seaweed, To Press, 96 
Secretaryship, 208 

Sedgewick Hall, The Master of, 651, 662, 682 

Seeking, 266 

Self-Control, 387 

Selina the Tax-Gatherer, To, 261 

Shaddocks, 653 

She knew little about Gardening, 39 
Shoe, Knitted Baby, 519 
Short-Sightedness, 159 
Short Stories, 40, 181, 267, 289, 360, 429, 
44 r , 455 , 456> 465, 541, 620, 629, 6qq, 
737, 801 

Shrewsbury Cake, 96 

Sick, Mental Treatment of the, 532 

Sisters, Girls as, 193 

Silhouette Portraits, 464 

Skating, All about, 184 

Sketching and Painting Birds from Life, 649 

Skipper and the Medicine Chest, The, 266 

Slave, Mr. and Mrs. Sweet and 
their, 280, 298, 308, 322 
Sleep, Concerning, 144 
Sleep Required, 384 
Small Garden, 417 
Snow, The Glory of the, 128, 499 
So Easy, 99 

Society, The Language of Girls 

in, 13 

Sofa Cushion, A, 462 
Soldiers’ Wives, 665 
Sole aux Crevettes, 278 
Some New Contralto Songs for 
Girls, 487 

Some New Patriotic Music, 667 
Some New Pianoforte Music, 727 
Some Novel Ways of Dressing the 
Potato, 796 

Some Words in Season, 459 
Song, 521 

Song, A Lark’s, 541 
Song of the City, The, 505 
Songs for Soprano, New, 464 
Sonnet, Our New Puzzle, 128 
Soprano, New Songs for, 464 
Soul’s Awakening, The, 696 
Soup, Spring, 421 
Spell, The Daisy’s, 277 
Spleen, The, 165 
Spring is Nigh, 333 
Springtide Romance, A, 481, 500, 
5 i 3 , 534 
St. Vitus’s Dance, 223 
Start, An Early, 165 
Steel Beads and Velvet, Collar of, 311 
Stewardess, 256 
Stomach, The, 228 
Stomatitis, 175 

Stories, Short, 40, 181, 267, 289, 360, 429, 
44 *. 455 . 45 6 . 4 6 5 > 54 *. 62 0 . 629, 695, 
737, 801 

Straight, Can a Woman Throw, 228 
Students, Girls as, 619 
Success through Failure* 211 
.Sugar Cane, 653 

Summer Number, Our Special, 544; List of 
Contents, 624 
Sun and Shower, 761 
Sun drops, 11 
Sunstroke, 320 

Susan : Her Neighbour’s Stoiy, 289 
Sweating, 463 
Swedish Cream, 421 
Sweetbread, 640 

Sweetly trills the Nightingale, 425 
Switzerland, Letters from Sunny, 585, 598, 
611 

T. 

Taking up the Cross, 39 
Tamarinds, 653 
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Teaching, Kindergarten, 287 
Teddie, My, 429 
Teeth-Cutting, Baby, 303 
Teeth, Tartar on, 399 
Temperature of the Human Body, 96 
Ten Minutes at an old Book Stall, 558 
“ That Proves Nothing,” 266 
“ That Tall White Thing,” 608 
Throat, Relaxed, 144, 336 
Tidal Waves, 463 
Til Norge, 261 
Time, Concerning, 784 
Tint-Gauge, A Simple, 99 
To a Friend, 658 
To-day, The Girls of, 131 
To-day, The Trousseau of, 4, 177 
Toe-joint, Enlargement of, 223 
Tonsils, 256 
Trade Illnesses, 96 
Training of Girls, The Physical, 422 
Travel Club and How we Manage it, Our, 
278 

Travelling, 693 
Trifle, A, 22 

Trivial Round, Life’s, 1, 28, 44, 54, 68, 81, 98, 
125, 141, 158, 161, 187, 198, 220, 225, 
253, 257, 276, 293, 310, 331, 342, 354, 

369 

Trousseau of To-Day, The, 4, 1 7 7 
Truths, Telling Unpleasant, 151 
Tub-Gardening ; How to add to the size of a 
small garden, 417 

Tub, What to do with a Butter, 398 


Twelve Buried Musicians, 266 ; Answer to, 
387 

Two Charming Evening Wraps, 804 
Typhoid Fever, 511, 656 


Ulcer, Gastric, 560 
Unity, 496 


U. 


V. 


Varicose Veins, 175 

Varieties, 3, 22, 39, 83, 107, 131, 151, 165, 
211, 228, 266, 279, 371, 387, 410, 420, 
451, 483, 522, 535, 555. 583 . 613, 634, 
691, 707, 725, 751, 755, 787, 806, 826 
Verger’s Tip, A, 83 
Vicar’s Wife, The, 22 
Victoria Sandwiches, 461 
Village, The Queen of the, 456 
Violin and Violoncello Music, 255 
Visitation, A Midnight, 441 
Visitors, Girls as, 390 
Voices are Rare, First-rate, 83 
Voyage to the Cape, 330, 403, 458, 471, 501, 
553, 614, 684, 742, 821 
Vulgarity, A Sign of, 96 


W. 

Wanted, A Little More Common-Sense, 166 

War Story, A, 360 

War-Time, The Needlework of, 207 


Warts, Treatment for, 144 
Washing-Day Song, A, 777 
Wedding-Day, The, 371 
Wedding-Rings in China, 555 
Weighed in the Balance, 345, 364, 382, 397, 
401 

Wessex Garden in St. Martin’s Summer, A, 
792 

West Indian Products, 652 

Wet Wedding Wanted, A, 83 

What Girls are doing for South London, 418 

What is a Steward ? 39 

What is It ? 263 

When you are Near Me, 376 

Where Centuries Meet, 357 

White Wine Whey, 27 

Wisdom, 387 

Wishing Well, The Fames’, 345 

Woman, A Little, 535 

Woman’s Part, The, 160 

Women in Prison, 55 

Women Inspectors of Prisons, 55 

Women’s Work in Sanitation and Hygiene, 

29 

Words Supplied, 583 

Work for Leisure Moments, 263; Answers 
to, 336 

Wreck, The, 688 

Writing, The Mystic Art of, 10, 205 
Y. 

Yam, 653 

Yellow Breakfast, A, 124 
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